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a EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK | Danger in Kashmir 
A storm is brewing in the beautiful V.’ This © ‘her, first as the Presia, `» the 
of Kashmir—a storm that presages «t Conference and then as Chief 
$ winds that bring desolation and distress. ` of the ‘tate, t 2re was a reep- 
è; For every patriotic Indian, the secular sling of satisfact. on in New Lelhi. a 
. legacy left behind by Sheikh Mohammac of being as..ured it he legacy of 
* Abdullah has the majesty of the stately ism and also of 1 nderstand- 
* chinar that dot the Valley and seek out high -hat had been restore $. > Centre 
{| heavens. When the bloody Partition vir- uld now’ continue an perhaps 
tually overpowered secularism in the rest urthe vexaforced v^ t Sahib’s 
vı of the subcontinent, it was the people of. on d  ccessor. It ax a recal- 
this valley under the leadership of Sheikh wo" nere was a de bid to 
=' Abdullah who held high the banner of = ‘resi power at that time « Gon of 
= - secularism resisting the Pak raiders who he National Conference u Hi. Shah: 
‘wanted Kashmir’s annexation to Pakistan but the overtures that were! by this 
v on the ground of its being a Muslim- group got no encouragc: om the 
J ee area. Sheikh Abdullah belonged Congress-I leadership as it ) secrel 
to the generation of giants who fought and of its preference for Dr Fai 
“won freedom from foreign rule for this The relations between > mojor 
country. In his long association with his secular partics in the State « mu and 
- comrades, the leaders of independent India, Kashmir — the National C nee end 
there were ups and downs — bitter and the Congress-I — continucd $ fricnily: 


tragic interludes interspersed with long if anything, the impetuous ' 
phases of warmth and understanding. But Congress-I were long kept +} 
`q secularism under his aegis was never their central leadership and t 
ù allowed to be undermined. being prepared for mutual ı 
z It is with this background in mind that The observers ofthe Kashn 
-one looks at the present situation in more or less agreed in the‘ 
» Kashmir politics with dismay and trepida- that there would be some sor! 
= tion. When Dr Farooq Abdullah succeed- standing, if not an alliance 
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two parties at the time of the next 
election to the Assembly. The fact that 
Dr Faroog Abdullah campaigned for the 
Congress-I in the Delhi elections which 
were held early in February only helped to 
confirm that impression. On the part of 
the Congress-I this period saw a serious 
effort at unified approach within the 
Pradesh body with the clear objective that 
the party would totally abjure the line of 
confrontation against and seek an under- 
standing with the National Conference. 
The fact that Syed Mir Qasim, known for 
his pronounced preference for an under- 
standing with the National Conference, 
was “brought into talks with the Pradesh 
Congress-I Chief, Mufti Mohammed Syed 
— the initiative for which was directly 
taken by the Prime Minister herself — is 
clearly indicative of the Centre’s desire to 
- strengthen its relations with Dr Farooq 
Abdullah. g& 














, insiders can vo ch, “or the 
‘approach was not abandoned 
@ found that the National 
ade overtures to BJP in 
k elections bypassing the 
was any flutter permitted 
' found that Dr Farooq 
paid a number of visits to 
brs (including the extremist 
awale) without maintaining 
s towards the Punjab Chief 
point which Darbara Singh 
; have raised at the time of 
ters’ conference recently. 
fled the Congress-l leader- 
ut this period was the reali- 
hatever might be the diffe- 
Fnust be no bitter animosity 
Fonal Conference, since any 
fhe two major secular contin- 
State would be exploited by 
pot ey tromicts | h Jammu 
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her cache tour of the State. The ups 4 
of it all has been that avoidable tens, 
has been generated not only between the 
State Government and the Centre but X, 
between the National Conference and the 
Congress-I leadership, to the utter delecta- 
tion of all communal forces, both Hindu 
and Muslim. 

Who gains out of this tragic turn of events? If 
polarisation along communal lines is permitted in 
the politics of Kashmir — so long known as the 
shining bastion of secularism—the harvest, in the 
final analysis, will be reaped neither by the Cong- 
ress-I nor by the National Conference but by com- 
munal elements in the two major regions of this 
strategically sensitive frontier state — namely the 
Muslim extremists in the Valley and the RSS and 
its political front, BJP, in Jammu. If Kashmir is 
fragmented by communalism, it is not Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, nor Mufti Mohammad Syed, not certainly 
Syed Mir Qasim who will be the beneficiary, but 
those elements who thrive on the division of secu- 
larist forces. 

It is quite possible and understandable that Dr 

Farooq’s Government has some grievances against 
the Centre—which State Government does not have? 
— but it is also to be borne in mind by the authorities 
in Srinagar that the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
enjoys a special status under the Constitution which 
no other State in the Indian Union does. Even then, 
if Dr Farooq nurtures some grievances against New 
Delhi, would it not be desirable and proper on his 
part to raise these directly with the Prime Minister 
with whom he is known to have had very good 
personal rapport, instead of airing them in public, 
whereby the atmosphere gets vitiated? The 
manner in which the controversy over the Citizen- 
ship Bill was sorted out last year by direct talks 
between the Prime Minister and the Chief Minister 
brings out the positive possibility of settling any of 
the outstanding points of difference between the 
State and the Centre. 

Now that the polling for the State Assembly is 
announced to take place on June 5, the next few 
weeks will see hectic electioneering campaign in 
Jammu and Kashmir. This is the season when 
extravagant claims followed by equally extravagant 
accusations are likely to be traded between the 
parties engaged in the contest. This is precisely the 
moment when wisdom must dawn on all sides about 
the serious implications of a poll in Kashmir both 
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Whither BJP? _ i 
' C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


' T# Bharatiya Janata Party, despite all the high- 
|: ~ powered publicity at its command and the facade 
. Of solidarity it tries to present, seems unsure of itself, 

with considerable anxiety at the top about its future, 

even ifat the moment it can claim to be much 
stronger than many other political parties. 

The rather fatuous claim of BJP being the 
national alternative to the Congress-I has been 
given up by at least a significant segment of the 
party leadership, including Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
the President, and L.K. Advani, the General Secre- 
tary. But there are others who continue to over- 
estimate the strength and potential of BJP, which 
they think can “‘go it alone” and emerge on top. 

Thus there are acute differences within the party 
on the political line and the attitude towards other 
political parties. AJl this and more became clear at 
the three-day BJP National Council meeting in New 
Delhi (April 15-17), where the RSS hard core, 
which remains the base of the party, asserted itself 
to prevent the incorporation of Vajpayee’s proposal 
for a non: Communist “National.Democratic Front” 
in the Political Resolution. _For Vajpayee it was a 
kind of setback-cum-status quo, for while his idea 

: of initiating a dialogue for a united front was 
brushed aside, it was decided to leave the matter to 
the National Executive and meanwhife to abide by 
the Surat National Council decision of last year 
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favouring electoral adjustments with other parties 
where felt necessary, while retaining BJP’s identity. 
It is to be noted that Vajpayee did not abandon the 
idea; even in his concluding address he reiterated 
his faith in the feasibility of coalition politics as a 
viable strategy to oust the Congress- from power; 
indeed he visualised “‘a coalition government assum- 


_ ing power at the Centre”. 


What stands out is the fact that the battle between 
the “liberals” represented by Vajpayee and the RSS 
hard core continues. There will be no party left if 
RSS is alienated, and RSS needs the “liberal” 
image of Vajpayee and his supporters if its politi- 
cal game is to go on and if it is not to get isolated. 
A'dilemma as also a compulsion for both factions 
in BJP. : 

Evidence of internal conflict and tension in BJP 
is strong. The party, founded in April 1980 when the 
Jana Sangh component of the former Janata Party 
broke away, held its first National Convention or 
full plenary session in December the same year. The 
second National Convention was to have been held 
in December 1982 but was postponed to April 1983 
on the plea of Assembly elections taking place in 
Andhra Pradesh and -Karnataka. But the party’s 
poor performance in its supposed stronghold of 
Delhi — in the Metropolitan Council and Municipal 
Corporation elections — led to a change of plan. 
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Instead of the expected plenary session with due 
fanfare at Bhopal, it was decided to'be content with 
a meeting of the National Council in the Capital. 


The Delhi results upset the leadership so much that. 


Vajpayee promptly submitted his resignation accept- 
ing full responsibility; he was persuaded to withdraw 
the resignation and was subsequently re-elected 
‘President during the organisational.elections which 
ended iù March. . 

The episode was significant. It is known \that. in 
Delhi the RSS cadres worked only for RSS candi- 
dates and just ignored the non-RSS nominees of 
BJP. The Delhi unit is controlled by RSS men. And 
Vajpayee told the National Council that “if the 
election machinery of BJP remained complacent ... 

_ it was not the workers who weré at fault”. and that 
“we contested the Delhi elections in a spirit of 
complacency, not alertness; we did not put in the 
hard work «.. called for.” A clear charge against 
the Delhi unit and its bosses. It may be recalled 
that in 1980 the RSS cadres would not work for 
Vajpayee because he had in 1979 mildly suggested 
that RSS keep out of active politics; he had virtually 
to apologise to get them to work for him. 

Despite this sharp criticism, the BJP President 
and others of his way of thinking ‘cannot ignore the 
RSS viewpoint which isin fact decisive in BJP. 
Decision-making without RSS having the final sdy 

” is unthinkable. Even at BJP’s inaugural Bombay 
Convention of 1980; when Vajpayee was lionised and 
projected as the sole leader, it was RSS that decided 
ít should be so. Vajpayee’s moderate image was 
badly needed to give respectability to RSS and hide 
its ugly communal face. At the National Council 
meeting in Cochin in April 1981 (when RSS-CPM 
clashes and killings were going on in Kerala), 
Vajpayee declared that neither CPM nor the Con- 
gress-I was BJP’s main enemy, that his party would 
deal with developing situations on merits. But the 
resolution adopted incorporated an official amend- 
ment to the effect that BJP would have no truck 
with CPM. So Cochin represented a virtual reversal 
of Bombay in respect of organisational matters, 
with the party President in an unenviable position. 

The controversy over attitude to other parties 
continued at the Surat meeting of the National 
Council in June last year — whether to go it alone 
or have any alliances or adjustments. Finally it was 
decided to retain the party’s “identity”? — which 
meant that,no one was to meddle with the RSS 

‘elements — -and make adjustments with other 
parties as deemed necessary. “Going it alone” did 
not prove a happy experience in the 1982 Assembly 
elections: BJP scored zero in Kerala, and lost its 
only seat in West Bengal. Only in Himachal Pradesh 
it made headway, getting 29 seats as against the 19 
the group had secured as part of the old Janata. In 
Haryana, despite understanding with Lok Dal, 


ATTENBOROUGH AND APARTHEID ' 


The article ‘Attenborough and Apartheid’ (page 29) 
by C.N.C. was printed before news came of Richard 
Attenborough’s welcome decision not to go to South 
Africa unless all performances of his film Gandhi are 
open to all-races. — Editor 
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BJP’s strength was reduced from eleven to six. 

Later on, in Andhra Pradesh BJP floated a . 
Progressive Democratic Front which just withered 
away and it made a poor showing. But then so did 
the Communists whose fortress Andhra Pradesh 
was supposed to be. It was‘in Karnataka that BJP, 
going it alone, made a good showing, improving 
its strength in the Assembly from four. to eighteen.’, 
In the case-of Delhi, despite its poor performance, ` 
BJP makes much of having got five Muslims elected . 
as against only two of the Congress-I; that is sup- ` 
posed to prove that BJP is winning over Muslim ` 
votes despite RSS presence. The BJP leadership, 
in making this kind of claim, assumes that the 
public is ignorant of the two factors that.made this 
possible: first, it was a negative vote against the. ' 
Congress-I, not a positive vote for RSS-run ,BJP; 
secondly, the Muslim communal _ organisation 
Jamaat-e-Islami helped its Hindu counterpart. 

But the real problem is the contradiction between 


‘RSS hardliners who control the BJP outfit and the | 


“moderates”, the former wanting to go it alone and 
rule the country at some future date and the latter 
seeking to make the party broadbased, with adjust- 
ments that. can bring into existence a non-Com- 
munist Front. Itt was the moderates who moved 
the political and economic resolutions at the Delhi 
meeting; but in the former the proposal put forward 
by Vajpayee for consolidation of the non-Com- 
munist Opposition found no place. Even the Presi- 
dent’s plea for calling upon like-minded parties to - 
come together to defeat the Congress-I in forth- 
coming State elections and the prophesied mid-term 
poll was not popular, so that the discussion had to 
be cut short and the Council had to be told that‘the 
National Executive would take the final decision. . 

If despite determined opposition from RSS spokes- — 
men Vajpayee continues to hold forth on a’ National 
Democratic Front, it can only mean that while RSS 
is trying to use its cadre strength to bully the moder- ` 
ates, the latter are banking on RSS fear of total 
eclipse of BJP if “going it alone” goes too far. The 
reports of Vijayaraje Scindia’s dinner diplomacy 
some time back in this connection need not be taken | 
too seriously in.the present context, 

At least on one aspect there seems to be a qualit- ; 
ative difference between the positions taken by ‘ 
Vajpayee and Advani—the question of merger. 
Advani, obviously nursing bitter memories, said that 
while for a Lok Sabha election a front on a mini- 
mum common programme might be desirable, BJP 
was against any form of merger because “‘we do not 
want to be made pariahs again’’—a clear reference 
to the widespread objection in the former Janata 
Party to the active participation of RSS elements 
without giving up the RSS connection. But Vaj- 
payee, while saying that the immediate proposal 
was not one of merger or otherwise, wanted an open 
attitude to be maintained about the future. Indeed 


* he added for good measure, “Who knows what will 


be the situation two years hence?” — no doubt a 

reference to the normal schedule of the next Lok 
Sabha poll. 

Tn any case, one interesting point observers have 

: (Continued on page 33) 








A Dear Friend Gone 


H's name was first brought 


to me when [ was 
looking for a Special Assis- 
tant to help me in the Com- 
merce Ministry. The perso- 
nal file labelled ‘*Sri Vats 
Purushottam”? had very 
complimentary references 
to the young man, who had 
taken a Master’s degree in 
Physics and stood first in 
the Foreign Service ex- 
aminations. It reflected his 
flexibility of mind and 
consciousness of the pre- 
vailing environment. When 
Purushottam met me the 
next day I was” impressed 
with his easy manners, affa- 
bility and alertness. I never 
regretted the instant deci- 
sion I took to appoint him 
my Special Assistant; altho- 


“ugh some people felt that 


he was junior in the service 
for the post. 


The four years plus that 
he worked with me first in 
the Commerce inistry 
and later in the Ministry of 
Externa] Affairs were full 
of events. The devaluation 
of the Rupee called for 
extraordinary effort and 
innovation in promoting 
exports; the trade with 
socialist countries was new 
and on a different footing 
requiring negotiations and 
guidelines; the State Trad- 
ing institutions had to be 
built up without conflict 
with the private sector; the 
aging textile and plantation 
industries needed rejuvena- 
tion, and UNCTAD-II — 
the world’s largest confere- 
nce then—had to be 
organised and conducted 
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in New Delhi. In the field 
of foreiga relations the 
Nixon-Kissinger team and 
their new power concepts 
required careful responses 
just as the delicate negotia- 
tions on Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty needed 
careful handling. To add to 
these were the pulls and 
pressures of the internal 
political climate, of change 
and new order following 
the assumption of Prime 
Ministership by Indira 
Gandhi. 


All this placed a very 


_ heavy pressure on “time. 
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Inevitably, it required quick 
decisions and the avail- 
ability of facts and figures 
to base them on. Purushot- 
tam was of incalculable 
help. He understood 
quickly, anticipated deve- 
lopments and was on hand 
to provide the details. Since 
reading of lengthy notes on 
files would be time-consum- 
ing, he would take the trou- 
ble to go through them and 
make’ short notes — with- 
out injecting his own views 
— and collect all relevant 
material to enable me to 
formulate view. Had Puru- 
shottam attempted to intro- 
duce his opinion and influ- 
ence my judgement, a temp- 
tation to which many civil 
servants fall, it would have 
led to discontentment 
among his colleagues and 
built up an unhealthy 
power centre totally un- 
desirable in the smooth 
working of government. 


Purushottam had impec- 
cable integrity. He was 


totally dependable both in 
the'work assigned to him 
and the confidence Teposed 
in him. I recall after he had 
returned to his duties in 
the Ministry of External 
Affairs, he was sent to the 
Soviet Union on a special 
mission affecting us all. He 
had met me the previous 
day and gave no inkling of 
it. I learnt of it much later 
from another friend. 


Nationalism was in his 
family and Purushottam 
had his full share of it. He 
was fully alive to the politi- 
cal. developments in the 
country and equally cons- 
cious of his obligations as a 
civil servant. I know that 
sometimes the temptation 
to go beyond his limits must 
have been considerable and 
he must have resisted it 
with great will power. 


‘Purush’, as friends called 
him, was one of the ablest 
members of the Indian 
Foreign Service; capable, 
dedicated and charming; 
always ready to do whatever 
was required of him and 
willing to help others at all 
times. His sudden demise 
has come as a bolt from the 
blue. The loss will be irre- 
parable not only to his 
family — his wife, daughter 
and son to whom our heart 
goes out in their hour of 
bereavement — but to us 
all, his friends, who are 
deprived for ever of his 
affection and to the country, 
which has lost an able dip- 
lomat. 0 























i The New Twenty Point Programme E 


ECONOMIST 


ik was soon after the declara- 
tion of Emergency in June 
1975 that the Prime Minister 
came out with,’ her Twenty 
Point Programme which was 
supposed to take the country 
out of the prevailing economic 
chaos and give some relief to the 
weaker sections of society. That 
Programme: had a definite anti- 
feudal bias. But because of the 
lack of active public involvement 
for want of a suitable non-official 
‘machinery to mobilise the people 
and oversee the implementation, 
the Programme could not achieve 
much success. Left to the 
bureaucracy, it was reduced to a 
mockery in a number of areas 
and money went down the drain. 
Another major factor for side- 
tracking the Twenty Point Pro- 


gramme was the Five Point Pro- . 


gramme of the Youth Congress 
and its leader: The latter super- 
seded the former and resulted in 
excesses which ultimately contri- 
buted to the fall of the Govern- 
ment itself in 1977. . 

However, in certain. States 
some benefits did reach the peo- 
ple. Bonded labourers did secure 
their liberation in some tribal 
belts. 

In the light of past experiences 
ifthe people do not feel suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic about the 
new Twenty Point Programme, 
announced by the Prime Minister 
on January 14, 1982, — the aus- 
picious Makar Sankranti day — 
they cannot be blamed. It has 
naturally aroused misgivings in 
the minds of the people: Is it 
not just a hoax? Is it notan 
PRP ia Aew the a 


‘Ghosh in 





there remains no scope for any 
illusion!. Another formulation is 
that since the original Pro- 
gramme has not been able to 
achieve its targets, this new 
version is also of not much use 
in removing poverty. This has 
been characterised as a ‘utopian 
capitalist administrative step’ 
and the democratic movement 
has been advised to educate the 
people about its uselessness so 
that they do not start labouring 
under any illusion; at the same 
time, however, it should try to 
secure as much benefit as possi- 
ble for the rural poor. The latter 


approach is definitely a welcome . 


improvement over the former. 


One hopes this is translated into ° 


action. 

In this connection one may 
refer to the mature and balanced 
approach presented by the Com- 
munist leader, the late Ajoy 
the nineteen: fifties: 
“The immediate struggle before 
our Party and before the whole 
country is the struggle‘to ensure 
that the aims and targets of the 
Plan are all realised. There are 
people who say that our Party 
wants the Plan to fail so that the 
Government gets discredited. 
This mischievous propaganda is 
on par with the stupid canard 
that Communists want war to 
promote revolution. 


“We know and we have stated ` 


many a time that the Plan is in- 
adequate. We do not at all har- 
bour the illusion that the Plan 
will lead to Socialism. Neverthe- 
less, we also know that the attain- 
ment of the aims and objectives 
of the Plan will strengthen na- 
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‘be interested in its implement- 


ation? Certainly, not the parties 
and persons aligned with impe- 
Tialism directly or indirectly, 
because it can contribute towards 
increasing food ‘production and 
extending the home market, thus 
strengthening the economy. The 
‘Tuling party is notin a position 
to do very much for its imple- 
mentation because its organisa- 
tion and orientation seem to be in 
a different direction, Moreover, 
it is not a cadre-based party. 
Communists can do something 
in securing the benefits to the 
people by contributing towards 
organising them and seeing that 
the financial resources sanctioned 
by the Government are not cor- 


_ nered by the bureaucracy, con- 


tractors and other. local vested 
interests. Their involvement 
with the implementation of the 
Twenty Point Programme and 
other such steps will result in the 
extension of their mass base, and 
for: the: economy and country, 
some tangible results will also 
accrue. 

Seven of the Twenty Points 
are meant to help in increa- 
sing production. Great emp- 
hasis has been placed on in- 
creasing irrigation facilities, 
developing and propagating tech- 
nologies and inputs for dry far- 
ming. During 1982-83 as against 
the target of 2.4 million hectares 
of additional irrigation potential, 
2.1 million hectares of additional 
irrigation potential was created, 
though this, because of various 
reasons, could not reflect itself 
in increased production. Chan- 
nels are not created and i itriga- 
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non-animal protein for the tajo- 
rity of the population -and their 
stagnant production and rising 
prices have deprived a large 
number of people of them. The 
increased production. of oilseeds 
is necessary for providing suit- 
able cooking media. at reasonable 
prices and also reduce depend- 
ence on imports. 

The third point relates to 
strengthening and expanding the 
coverage of the Integrated Rural 
Development and National Rural 
Employment Programmes. The 
aim is to provide employment 
opportunities for the rural poor 
and strengthen their purchasing 
capacity. The ‘‘Food-for-Work 
Programme” has been merged 
with this newly-formulated 
National Rural Employment Pro- 
gramme. The maximum bungling 
has taken place and is still taking 
place in the implementation of 
these schemes. 

Yn addition, the rural rich and 
traders have been opposing and 
trying to frustrate them because 
they fear that any strengthening 
of the economic position of the 
rural poor will adversely affect 
their exploitative capacity. It is 
an open secret that these schemes 
have been implemented mostly on 
paper. Here the Left and derno- 
cratic parties can be most effective 
if they intervene and organise the 
rural poor so that the benefits 
accrue to them. The credibility 
of these parties will go up and 
they will be able to conduct the 
struggle against the vested inter- 
‘ests more successfully, and they 
will not have to tag themselves 
to the apron-strings of those 
who are supposed ‘to control 
the rural vote banks. 





The achievements in non- 
Congress-ruled States is also not 
gratifying. Tripura has achieved 
only 32 per cent of the target in 
village electrification. Tamil- 
nadu’s record shows only 28 per 
cent. West Bengal has been able 


“to achieve only 9.7 per cent of 


the target of providing drinking 
water to rural areas. 

The stress on completing land 
reforms has remained confined 
mainly to paper. According to 
the Planning Commission, the 
total land which can be declared 
surplus is 215 lakh acres, and out 
of this fiot even 10 per cent has 
been acquired and distributed. In 
view of thousands of cases pend- 
ing in courts, it has been difficult 
to make much headway. In spite 
of the recommendation of a 
panel, nothing has been done to 
bring the land legislations under 
Schedule Nine of the Constitu- 
tion which alone can keep thet 
out of the reach of the judiciary. 
It is given out that the Govern- 
ment now intends to take suitable 
steps in this direction. It is also a 
matter of great concern that the 
Left and democratic parties 
which have been crying hoarse 
for ‘so-called remunerative prices 
have failed to launch any move- 
ment for the implementation of 
land reforms and for the inclu- 
sion of land ceiling legislation 
under Schedule Nine. The new 
programme also includes tree 
planting, eradication of illiteracy, 
use of renewable sources of 
energy apart from economising 
on conventional sources, etc. 

The recently concluded Confe- 
rence of the Chief Ministers 
reviewed the progress of imple- 
mentation of the Programme and 

j i ies inherent in 





dency to spend the money some 
how or the other without caring 
for its results: “I find that people 
suddenly rush in the months of 
January, February and March to 
say that this much money should 
be spent. This is not the way of 
implementing a programme. 
What we are interested in is the 
results achieved on the ground. 
It does matter that what has been 
spentis spent to good purpose 
and has had a visible effect on 
the lives of the people in thosc 
areas.” 

For the current year a sum of 
Rs 10078.56 crores has been 
allocated for the Programme, of 
which Rs 2746.61 crores is for 
Central sector and the rest for the 
the Staté and Union Territories. 
Irrigation and power have been 
given Rs 2167.79 crores and 
Rs 4655.08 erores respectively. 

The Prime Minister stressed 
the need of getting maximum out 
of investments and reducing the 
capital-output ratio. For this it is 
necessary that projects are run 
efficiently and there is proper 
thaintenance of the assets created. 

Indira Gandhi came out with 
the statement that “the Twenty 
Point Programme is a national 
programme. It is designed for 
the entire nation to participate in 
its implementation.” Let all those 
who are interested in nation- 
building, economic independence 
and the- welfare of the people 
seize upon this invitation and 
participate in the struggle for its 
implementation: [L] 
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Reagan Shadow over Central America 


` H.M.L, BERI 


a 


AT Vietnam and Iran, the US Administration 
is now getting involved in a major way` in 
Central America, particularly in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. 
President Reagan has informed Conmesdional 
leaders of his intention to seek a wider role for the 
United States in E] Salvador as the efforts of the 
Salvadoran military to curb “Leftist guerillas” are 
not’ succeeding. If El Salvador “goes down the 
tubes,” so runs the Reagan thesis, Central America 
will collapse under Communist sway, followed 
rapidly by Mexico: overnight a Marxist guerilla 
army would be poised on the banks of the Rio 
Grande threatening the Mother of the Free World 
herself. It is not “nutmeg” that is at stake in the 
Caribbean and Central America, it is the United 
States’ national security. This is the first time that 
President Reagan has applied so directly to the 
Central America the Domino theory. 
According to the plan, the expanded US role 
President Reagan seeks is to be brought about by 
rushing additional funds totalling $ 60 million to 
‘ El Salvador to be used by the military and by 

increasing the number of US advisers.from 45 to 55. 
_ Itis also reported that the role of the military 
advisers may be changed and they may get more 
closely involved in the Rightist government’s combat 
operations against the Leftist guerillas. Supporters 
of stepped-up arms aid argue that Central America 
and the Caribbean form the strategic border of the 
United States, that these. countries are the very 
backyard of US; how can the United States allow the 
Soviet Union or “‘its surrogate Cuba” to penetrate 
this area which is vital to the defence of the United 
States? 

Defending US military aid to El Salvador and 
other Central American states ‘“‘theratened by 
Communist. dictatorship’, the US Secretary of 
State, George Shultz, said: “What is happening in 
Central America could endanger our own security 
~ and that of our friends throughout the Caribbean 
basin, from Mexico to the Panama Canal.” 

In an address to the World Affairs Council 
(WAC) on April 15, 1983, Shultz listed four main 
points of US south-of-the-border policy: 

(1) Support for democracy, reforms and human 
rights: admitting at the same time that decades of 
“social and economic injustice” often made it difii- 
cult for the United States to promote such ideals. 

(2) Economic aid, which he said, accounted for 
three-quarters of US funds earmarked for Central 
America. 

(3) Military assistance. 

(4) Peace solutions ata regional eather than 
national level. 


~ 


The author is on the staff of the Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analyses. 
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At the root of US policy is a distorting of the 
definition of US national security. Since the start 
of the Cold War and the policy of containment, 
US policy-makers have viewed the complex pro- 
cesses of post-war decolonisation and development 
through a single anti-Soviet prism. Movements for 
reform and wars of national liberation have been 
seen only as extensions of Soviet power, or as a 
consequence of direct Soviet intervention. 

The current turmoil in El Salvador has its roots in 


_its social and,economic systems. It is an agricultural 


country with 60 per cent of the population still 
living in rural areas. Population pressures have been 
aggravated by the concentration of land ownership 
and productive capacity in the hands ofa few fami- 
lies. In 1973, the top 10 per cent land-owners con- 
trolled 78 per cent of the arable land, including 
almost all the best land, while the lowest 10 per 
cent owned only 0.4 per cent; and over 40 per cent 
of rural families owned no land at all. While the 
top five per cent of the population received 38 per 
cent of the national income, nearly 60 per cent of 
the population had to survive on under $ 250 per 
capita per year. In 1980 utban unemployment and 
under- -employment were estimated at over 50 per 
cent. 

Political trends aggravated the situation. Follow- 
ing the 1972 revolt, Government security forces 
attacked peasant arid labour organisations. Accord- 
ing to a report from the World Front of Solidarity 
with Salvadoran People, nearly 66,000 Salvadorans 
left their country in the last 36 months. The docu- 
ment further said that between October 1979 and 
December 21, 1982, more than 40,000 people from 
El Salvador were murdered by the regime’s repres- 
sive forces and its para-military, groups. i 

Recently, Salvador’s Leftist rebels pressed their 
war against the American-backed Government with ` 
increasing confidence. In the last week of February 
1983, the guerillas had a string of successes resulting 
in the capture of Berlin, the second largest city in 
the Usulutan province. ‘The town remained with the 
guerillas only for five days, and thereafter the gueril- 
las ordered a well-organised retreat when the Right- 
wing Government regrouped its forces to recapture 
Berlin. This has been the basic strategy of the 
guerillas ever since the ‘‘October offensive” of 1982 
in which about 20 towns in the provinces of Chala- 
tenango, Morezan and San Miguel were occupied 
for a while before the rebels voluntarily withdrew. 
It is reported that till the first week of March 1983, 
guerillas held more than 30 towns. The guerillas 
have already concentrated in the northen mountains 
and eastern region, ‘particularly across the Lempa 
ae an area they would like to isolate and declare 

“liberated zone.’ 

Jt is doubtful ‘if the latest move of President 
Reagan will solve the problem. Justa little more. 

` 


aid, a few more advisers will not produce success. 
American aid has, till now, only fostered depend- 
ency. Large-scale military aid to the Salvadoran 
armed forces will not strengthen them; it will only 
allow them to continue to ignore the political 
reality. The Reagan Administration promises that 
it will never send Ametican troops to fight in El 
Salvador. Butifa year from now, the Salvadoran 
Government is on the verge of collapse, as was 
Saigon in 1965, how will the US Administration 
respond? i : 
Along with El Salvador, the. Reagan Administr- 
- ation has also been involved in Nicaragua, an 
adjoining country. Washington insisted that it had 
definite proof that Nicaragua was providing men 
and material to the guerillas in El Salvador, but it 


failed to produce them. Therefore, the US Admin-- 


istration officials say that its support for the’anti- 
Sandinista forces is meant to block arms shipments 
from Nicaragua to the guerillas in El Salvador. It 
is Jearnt that CIA is giving money and other support 
to several thousand supporters of the ousted Nicar- 
aguan dictator Samoza living in exile in camps along 
the Honduran border. According to information 
supplied by a Honduran who was directly involved 
in planning US covert activities, the United States 
bas been giving intelligence assistance and military 
advice in Honduras to forces fighting the Sandinista 
Government in Nicaragua. He described the covert 
US activities: , i 
(a) Providing frequent intelligence reports to the 
insurgents about the movement of Nicaraguan Gov- 


ernment soldiers and tbe location of tanks and' 


artillery. 

(b) Training.and arming the para-military forces, 
including the shipment of plane leads of arms and 
ammunition in August 1982 to Miskito Indian units 
in eastern Honduras. More than 50 US military 
advisers, most of whom were of Hispanic back- 
ground and did not wear uniforms, trainéd para- 
military units in 1982. 

(c) Providing underwater equiprhent and 
` explosives to Argentine-trained sabotage teams that 
were infiltrated into Nicaragua and blew up the 
port installations in Puerto’ Cabezas. It is reported 


that the Miskitos had been trained in underwater 
demolition fechnianes an the icland af Vtunrilla aff 


. Authorisation.” 


began even before Somoza fled the country. In 1978, 
with the dynasty nearing collapse, Jimmy Carter 
signed a “finding? as required by post-Watergate 
law, authorising under-the-table CIA ‘support “for 
democratic elements” in the Nicaraguan society, 
American financial support for Nicaragua’s opposi- 
tion forces has continued, and it femains one of the 
many items on CIA’s yearly ‘‘classified Schedule of 
In December 1981, President 
Reagan signed his own ‘“‘findings”, expanding on 
Carter’s and authorising CIA to contact dissident 
Nicaraguans. A second document known as a 
“scope paper” outlined permissible operations and 
their estimated cost. Jn the initial stage the plan 
was to create a 500-man US trained para-military 
force at a cost of $ 19.9 million. 

By supporting the rebels, who it is reported, have 
moved far beyond the purported US “objective — 
to interdict Sandinista arms supplies to EI Salvador 


‘— asin some cases they have penetrated further 


south to within 300 km of Managua; it is clear that 

by its action the Reagan Administration is violating 

the-Boland Amendment. According to this Amend-- 
ment, “money voted must not be used for military 

aid to any non-governmental group for the purpose 

of overthrowing the Government of Nicaragua or 

provoking a military exchange between Nicaragua 

and Honduras.’’. 

_ When Nicaragua brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the UN Security Council as a threat to peace 
in March 1983, Jean Kirkpatrick, US Ambassador 
to UN, dismissed the line-up of accusers as “gang 
rape” although the line-up included many of the 
traditional allies of USA. Even US dependencies 
such as Pakistan, Jordan and Zaire did not accept 
the US version that what was happening in Nicara- 
gua was an internal] affair with which it had nothing 
todo. Jean Kirkpatrick pointed out: “We assured 
the (Nicaraguan) Government at that time (March 
1982) that we had absolutely no intention of engag- 
ing ina large-scale military invasion of their coun- 
try. The facts are, of course, as we pointed out 
then: that Nicaragua herself is the country in 
Central America which-is involved in a major effort 
to destabilise other Governments.” 

Here it is relevant to point out that in 1961, 
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SOM BENEGAL 


or many of us the Industrial 

Revolution still, holds supre- 
macy in our minds as the major 
breakthrough which completely 
altered social and political for- 
mations and transformed an old 
world of’ sedate, tranquil, if 
somewhat, indeed grossly, unjust 
values into a new world of dyna- 
mic progress, vibrant, forward- 


looking, highly materialistic but ` 


also highly adventuresome (not 
adventurist!) and, what we fondly 
hoped and believed, was modern, 
' implying, of course, that that 
modernism had done away with 
obscurantism and ushered in a 
new ethos of scientific culture, 
logic, reason, objectivity and 


hence a new awareness and 
realisation of economic and 
social justice. 


There were, of course, many 
idealists who ‘ardently believed 
that, in fact, under the altered 
circumstances it would be pos- 
sible to realise long-cherished out 
latent dreams of a utopia — in 
several and differing forms. The 
fact that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion lasted about two centuries, 
only made us more conscious of 
its pervading influence. Seen 
coldly (and objectively) the 
Industrial Revolution fulfilled 
none of the dreams of its 
optimistic believers. Perhaps it 
achieved just the opposite. It 
enabled exploitation of the most 
monstrous kinds; it encouraged 
_ disparities on a massive scale; 
and it fragmented societies into 
bitter and colossal antagonisms. 





already Here 


The memory and ‘impress of , 


the Industrial Revolution have in 
many ways tended to obscure for 
us the horrifying and precipitate 
successions of other revolutions 


which have overtaken us in a ' 


dizzying sequence — the nuclear 
(or atomic) revolution which 
caught us, largely unprepared 
because of its mind-boggling 
effects, stunned and numbed; and 
then, the electronic (or transistor) 
revolution; the space revolution; 
the computer revolution; and 
robotics; and now the micro-chip 
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revolution. There is one more 
in the offing which I can only 
whisper about — the bio-chip 
revolution. While the miéro-chip 
is being Squeezed to take in more 
and more information on to a 
-wafer-thin and almost invisible 


silicon piece, an ultimate biologi- 


cal computer is being developed. 

The bio-processor is designed 
to be a molecular” lattice work 
that can grow and reproduce. 
Whereas our present-day com- 
puters process data in a rigid 
linear style (which itself is 
stupendous), the new biochip 
will have the facility of logic, 
reasoning and who knows, feel- 
ihg, because of its three-dimen- 
sional organic circuitry. Shorn 
of technical jargon what it means 
is that it will act like a living 
brain. Biochips will be small 
enough to be capable of being 
implanted into the human nerv- 
ous system to give the human 
brain memory and intellectual 


power to overtake the most 
sophisticated computers of 
today. ` 


It is a frightening prospect. 
Think of what kind of brain- 
washing is possible with pre-pro- 
grammed implants. Even without 
such hideous devices we are 
already’ today victims ofa kind 
of brain-washing that is not open 
and blatant but insidious and 
corrosive. Indeed we have been 
victims of it for quite some time. 

The cyclonic propaganda 
‘engines of the West with their 
overwhelming power and violence 
have already engulfed us and 
changed our thought and response 
patterns, always, as we notice, 
loaded in favour of the West. It 
is not a question of excellence 
overriding inferiority as some 
friends suggest. It is the sheer 
dimension and scale, and the 
technological pace attack (if I 
may use a cricketing expression 
thereby revealing . already the 
result of the attack!) that has 
tilted the balance. 


In every field we adopt Western - 


modes and attitudes, Western 


! 


_tian 


ideations, fashions, jargon, We 
even adopt our own life-styles 
after they have travelled West, 
received a cachet and returned to 
our shores. Namely, the Nehru 
jacket, the pajama and kurta, the 
sitar and sarod, Hare Rama Hare 
Krishna, the artifacts of our 
ancient heritage, the beaded 
necklace! We rediscover ourselves 
only after the West has discover- 
ed us! 

And yet when somè of us try 
to assert our own personality 
and our “mind”? — call it the 
Asianymind if you like —- there 
are many amongst ourselves who 
deride the attempt and choose to 
be beholden to the West for 
everything, even for our own 
genius. 

That, I think, is the tragedy. 
The stranglehold of the Western 
mind over the Asian mind. The 
tragedy- becomes a _ nightmare 
when we consider the runaway 
technological progress of the 
West which does not exclude the 
field of media and communi- 
cation. 

The resolute pursuié by the 
West to hold, and, worse, to 
expand and extend the monopoly 
of the existing and forthcoming 
means of media and communi- 
cation so as to establish an 
absolute hegemony over minds 
and life-styles and thereby to 
determine the fate and destiny of 
mankind according to its matrix, 
is something which we have 
seriously to consider whether it is 
worthy of resistance or surrender. 

Inevitably it will be a con- 
frontation between the Western 
mind and the Asian mind. There 
will be many’ who will question 
whether Such a thing as the Asian 
mind exists. Whereas by and 
large a Western mind based on a 
melding of a scientific and Chris- 
spirit is discernible, an 
Asian mind seems less ‘manifest 
because of the vast and bewilder- 
ing medley of religions, philoso- 
phies, econcmic, political and 
social organisations. 

Yet, despite all these diversities 
a common thread exists based on 


_ along and durable „history of a 


unique set of civilisations which 
have a commonality of ultimate 
aims. Ido not know what the . 


(Continued on page 34) 





Follow-up on Summit 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT . 


` 


AS a follow-up on the New 

Delhi Summit, India’s NAM 
diplomacy is manifesting itself in 
a multi-pronged exercise to` give 
flesh and blood to the Summit 


consensus in both the political ` 


‘and economic spheres. The main 
thrust ofthe diplomacy is to 
bridge the gap between the deve- 
loping and developed worlds so 
that the current impasse in the 
two spheres in international rela- 
tions can be given a forward 
momentum towards a break- 
through. i 

The earnestness with which 
India began to discharge its 
responsibilities as the movement’s 
Chairman was patent in the 
creation ofa special directorate 
in the Extercal Affairs Ministry 
(under Vijayan Nambiar and the 
overall supervision of Foreign 
Secretary Rasgotra) to begin 
implementing some of the deci- 
sions of the Summit. Simulta- 
neously, the Indian mission in 
New York is to be strengthened 
in order to oversee effective co- 
ordination of the initiatives from 
New Delbi with the Nonaligned 
Bureau in New York. 

Almost the first thing which 
Indira Gandhi did in her capacity 
as Chairperson of the Non- 
aligned Movement was.to write 
to her counterparts outside the 
Movement drawing their atten- 
tion to the major concerns of the 
Nonaligned as set out in. the 
New Delhi Message, pointing 
outat the same time that its 
contents embodied the fears and 
apprehensions as well as hopes 
and aspirations of countries 
which account for two-thirds of 
the total membership of the 
United Nations. In a sense, by 
bringing the New Delhi „Message 
formally to their notice, Indira 
Gandhi was throwing the onus 
of allaying the fears and meeting 
the aspirations on the countries 
outside the Movement. 

The Prime Minister also fol- 
lowed up her own suggestion in 
her Inaugural Address to the 
Summit that all the member- 
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states of the United Nations 


“should be represented at the 


forthcoming 38th session of the 
General Assembly at the level of 
Heads of State or Government 
as ‘‘a collective manifestation of 
our political will’ to tackle the 
pressing problems confronting 
humanity. She chose to write 
first to the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council — 
US, Soviet Union, Britain, 
France and China — mindful of 
the fact that without the presence 
of these Big Five, her suggestion 
would not make the global im- 
pact which she has in mind. 
Similar communications have 
gone to other countries, both 


nonaligned and aligned, to make - 


themselves available at New 
York for at least a week at the 
time of the 38th session so that 
major issues like peace, disarma- 
ment and development can be 
discussed at the highest level. 
Indira Gandhi herself will be 
atteuding the session in her capa- 
city as the Movement’s Chair- 
person. 

Of even greater significance 
and import is her appeal to the 
leaders of the seven industrialised 
countries to use the occasion of 
their cOming summit on May 29 
at Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, 
to initiate the process of North- 
South dialogue towards more 
meaningful global economic co- 
operation. The Williamsburg 
meeting is the third summit of the 
seven advanced countries in as 
many years, the earlier two hav- 
ing been held in Ottawa (1981) 
and Versailles (1982). In between, 
there was a larger meeting of 
both developing and developed 
countries at Cancun in Mexico 
which was attended by Indira 
Gandhi. 

It is a tragedy of the times 
that at none of these three meet- 
ings were the Western countries 
inclined to be sympathetic to the 
demands of the Third World for 
a more equitable sharing of 
the world’s wealth. The Soviet 
Union stayed away from 


Cancun on the ground that the 
primary responsibility for better- 
ing the lot of the Third World 
countries rested on the 
affluent West if only because as 
colonial powers they had exploi- 
ted them for centuries. Both at 
Ottawa and at Versailles, the 
United States and Britain re- 
mained unbending despite persu- 
asion by the more moderate 
mong the seven, France and 
Canada. President Reagan and 
Margaret Thatcher were to dis- 
play the same kind of rigidity 
which they showed themselves 
capable of at O.tawa in both the 
subsequent meetings in Cancun 
and Versailles. It is thanks to 
such rigidity that the North- 
South dialogue continues to re- 
main stymied. Will there be a 
change of attitudes at Williams- 
burg? Or, will there be a repeat 
performance of Ottawa, Cancun 
and Versailles? 

In ‘her Inaugural Address to 
the Summit, Indira Gandhi be- 
moaned that despite these three 
meetings, the dialogue between 
the developed and the developing 
had not even begun. “Only a few 
in the North realise that the sus- 
tained social and economic deve- 
lopment of the South is in its 
own interest. Thus, we ask not 
for charity or philanthropy but 
sound common sense. Such co- 
operation between North and 
South will be of mutual benefit”. 
Given the persisting element of 
intransigence in Western atti- 
tudes, Indira Gandhi cannot be 
over-enthused over the prospects 
of a positive outcome from Wil- 
liamsburg, but if she has chosen 
to knock once again at the 
Western doors it is presumably 
because of her innate optimism 
that even the mighty must yield 
one day. Indeed, she gave ex- 
pression to this optimism in her 
remarks after taking over as 
Chairperson of the Nonaligned 
Movement. “Our call,” she said, 
“may not be heeded now but we 
must persist. Good causes and 
high ideals cannot be long kept 
down. They must prevail.” 

Whether one likes it or not, 
it has become axiomatic that the 
involvement of both ihe Big 
Powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, is imperative 
in any initiatives which have a 


, il 


bearing on the fate of human- 
kind. This is a fact of life with 
which the Third World must 
necessarily learn to live. This is 
the main reason why Indira 
Gandhi is pinning high hopes on 
a positive response from both 
President ‘Reagan and Yuri 
Andropov to her appeal for > 
their presence at. the September 
session of the UN General’ 
' Assembly., The American and’ 
Soviet Heads of State have made 
their appearances in the -past at 
the General Assembly, but the 
novelty in Indira Gandhi’s sug- 
gestion for universal participa- 
tion at the highest level is in the 
potential which such an assemb- 
lage will have for a‘ broadbased 
examination of the ‘problems 
which confront both the non- 
aligned and aligned.. Indira 
Gandhi may have good’ grounds : 
for feeling that there are better 
chances of the Soviet leader 
responding to her suggé$tion , 
than President Reagan; the Soviet ` 
Union has traditionally been 
more sympathetic to nonaligned 
positions, and in any case might 
wish to honour a collective 
request from as many as 101 
Nonaligned nations. Indita 
Gandhi therefore needs to con- 
centrate on ensuring the accep-_ , 
tance of her suggestion by Presi- 
dent Reagan. An opportunity to 
-renew her request will in all 
probability offer itself in the near 
future when the US Secretary of 
State, George Shultz, visits India 
for three days from June 30 to 
_ attend the ministerial meeting of 
the Indo-US Joint Commission. 
But +in' the meantime, the 
Williamsburg summit will have 
to be acquainted with the 
salients of the New Delhi 
Summit in general and the thrust 
_of the Economic Declaration in 
particular. The international | 
economic situation being what 
it is today, with all the seven 
advanced countries faced with 
problems of their own making, 
the Williamsburg meeting cannot 
escape an impartial examination 
of the measures which can, 
extricate them from their current 
` predicament. The New Delhi 
Summit identified some of these 
measures in the hope that if not 
in the interests of the Third 
World at least in their. own . 
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economic crisis. 


interests the developed countries 


would wake up to the grim . 


realities of the times and embark 
on cooperation with the South. 
With a’ view to evolving the 
modalities for a nonaligned ap- 
proach to the . Williamsburg 
meeting, India has thought it 
appropriate to convene a meeting 
of Nonaligned Foreign Ministers 
in New Delhi on April 29 and 30. 
Since a session of Foreign Minis- 
ters of all the countries of the 
Movement would pose problems 


„in terms of logistics and prepara- 


tion, it has been decided to limit 
the participation to ten countries 
with adequate regional represen- 
tation in order to ensure ‘purpose- 
ful discussions. Besides India, the 
countries which will be represent- 
ed are Bangladesh, Sri Lanka 
and Indonesia (Asia), Algeria, 


, Mozambique, Tanzania (Africa), 


Argentina, Cuba and Guyana 
(Latin America) and Yugoslavia 
(Europe). Exercising its role as 
Chairman of the Movement, 
India has already informed the 
Nonaligned Coordinating Bureau 
that the meeting would examine 
the ideal method for contacting 
the participants of the Williams- 
burg Summit to impress upon 
them that the Third World is 
pinning much hope on them for 
a breakthrough in the North- 
South dialogue. 

The 11-nation meeting is also’ 


expected to consider a proposal ` 
‘for deputing a’ mission of deve- 


loping countries to some of the 
important world capitals for 
consultations on the international 
The proposal 
has its origin ‘in the suggestion 
mooted at the New Delhi Summit 
by Sri Lanka President Jayawar- 
dene who wanted a contact group 
of Nonaligned countries Jed by 
Indira Gandhi to visit the capitals 
of US, Soviet Union, Britain, 
France, West Germany, Japan, 
Canada and Italy. (Barring Soviet 
Union, the seven will be William- 
sburg summiteers). 
Jayawardene’s proposal evoked 
acool response from the Non- 
aligned - Summit and Indira 
Gandhi herself, although there 
was some realisation that the 
idea of a direct approach to 
individual countries had some 
merit in that it, would contribute 
to the general exercise of pres- 
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surising the West. Indira Gandhi 
was clearly not enthused by the 
prospect of Heads of State travel- 
ling round the globe armed with 
petitions. At her press conference - 
immediately after the Summit, 
she reacted sharply to a question 
on the subject and declared that 
“‘she had no intention whatsoever 
of going anywhere” on such a 
mission. If the Summit was cool’ 
to the idea, it was possibly’ be- 
cause the Heads of State were 
reluctant to place themselves in a 
position where they would be 
rebuffed. 

Presumably sensing the,Summit 
mood, Jayawardene has since 
then modified his proposal, and 
in a letter to Indira, Gandhi, he 
has suggested’ that though she 
would be technically the Chair- 
person of the contact, she would - 
not be expected to head the mis- 
sion personally on. its journeys. 
Even the modified proposal has 
not evoked a more sympathetic 
response, but since it emanates 
from a head of state, India would 
like it to be examined by the com- 
ing Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in order to assess its feasibility 
and potential. One can only 
speculate at this stage on the 
outcome of such an assessment, 
because the proposal has not 
generated equal enthusiasm 
across the cross-section of the 
Movement. It is alsq possible 
that the Indian initiative to con- 
vene a limited meeting of select 
Foreign Ministers may not be 
equally well received by all the 
Movement’s members, because it 
is likely to be interpreted by some 
as an attempt: to bypass the 
Coordinating Bureau. However, 
Indira Gandhi as the Chairperson 
of the Movement has been autho- - 
rised to take initiative for mea- 
sures to implement the Summit 
decisions; besides, India has taken 
the Coordinating Bureau into 
confidence about the step she has 
taken in the matter. Besides, India 
may well argue that the urgency 
posed by the imminence of the 
Williamsburg Summit called for 
constructive and purposeful dis- 
cussions for charting out a mean- 


. ingful course of action and this 


can be more practical at a com- 
pact meeting rather than a meet- 
ing of the entire Coordinating 
Bureau. O (April 17) ; ' 





Death of US Peace Plan 


DILIP HIRO 


T# failure of Jordan and PLO to agree ona 
common approach to the Reagan peace plan is 
a setback ‘to the American aspirations of hegemony 
in the Middle East. This is the first major reversal 
that the US Administration has suffered in the 
region since the Israeli invasion of Lebanon last 
June. 
What makes the event all the more galling to 
Washington is that it was, by all accounts, close to 


success. The frequency and length of the negotia-- 


tions between Yasser Arafat and King Hussein 
indicated that they were inching towards an agree- 
ment. They had apparently reached an understand- 
ing before Arafat left to attend the PLO Executive 
meeting in Kuwait. Here he failed to win majority 
backing for his tentative agreement with the 
Jordanian monarch. Instead, the PLO leaders 
insisted on full PLO representation in the peace 
talks and an independent Palestine state: conditions 
incompatible with the Reagan plan. 

Underneath it all the key element under Pales- 
tinian scrutiny was the US credibility. How far can 
we trust the US to pressure Israel to give up the 
West Bank and Gaza? — That was the question 
facing the PLO leaders. Going by the evidence 
so far, they could only conclude, ‘Not very much’. 

Despite all the American effort over the past 
seven months, the Israeli army is very much in 
occupation of Lebanon and tightening its grip over 
the country. America looks on helplessly as Israel 
accelerates its settlement programme on the occupi- 
ed Arab territories. 

While Israel shows no sign of compromise, and 
Washington lacks the political will to pressure Tel 
Aviv, unilateral concessions by PLO — substituting 
autonomy under King Hussein for an independent 
Palestine and authorising the Jordanian monarch to 
act on PLO’s behalf — would lead PLO along the 
path previously traversed by President Sadat: 
capitulation. This was the view held by the majority 
of the PLO Executive Committee. 

The American reaction to the PLO move was a 
mixture of disappointment, anger and bravura. US 
officials had hoped that, having seen the PLO’s 
military wing weakened and dispersed, the PLO 
leaders would be willing to compromise That they 
were not, angered the Americans. Secretary of 
State George Shultz attacked PLO for its ‘intran- 
sigence’. 


Putting on a brave face, President Reagan used 


telephone diplomacy to get King Hussein to change 
his mind and join the peace talks without the PLO’s 
choperation. When he refused, Reagan got on to 
King Hassan of Morocco to work on the Jordanian 
monarch. Nothing came of it. 

The American disappointment found an echo in 
Israel — among the opposition Labour Party sup- 
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porters. The Jordanian option has been the central 
theme of labours foreign policy. Like their 
American counterparts the Labour leaders hope 
that some aspects of the Reagan plan would be 
relaunched. 

In contrast, the Begin Government is delighted 
with the events. Itfeels that it no longer has te 
bear the condemnation of the international commu- 
„nity for having summarily rejected the Reagan plan 
within hours of its announcement on September 1. 

It wants Jordan to join the peace talks but only 
within the framework of the Camp David Accord — 
and with the Israeli stipulation that the transitional 
autonomy mentioned therein applies only to the 
Palestinian people, and not their territory. That is 
Israel has the ‘right’ to colonise the West Bank and 
Gaza, which are described as integral parts of the 
Biblical Eretz Israel. In fact, one of its junior 
ministers said that the best answer the Israelis could 
give to Jordan’s refusal to join the peace negoti- 
ations was by settling in Judea, Samaria and Gaza 
in their thousands. 

Damascus is the other Capital in the region which 
has been pleased by the Reagan plan’s demise. 
President Assad had all along been wary of the 
rapprochement between Jordan and PLO which 
began last October. He saw in it the making ofa 
Jordan-PLO-Egypt axis tied to USA, and ‘was 
apprehensive. The latest development will lessen 
Assad’s isojation in the Arab world. 

It will also lead to better coordination betweer 
the Syrian troops and the PLO fighters in Lebanon. 
This will become an important factor in the coming 
weeks and months as USA applies itself to getting 
‘all foreign forces. out of Lebanon. The fact that 
Philip Habib — President Reagan’s Middle East 
envoy — has taken charge of the American negoti- 
ating team in Lebanon shows that the US Administr- 
ation has realised that its credibility depends on its 
success in getting the Israelis out of Lebanon. 

Ideally, USA would like to show enough progress 
in Lebanon so as to impress the Arab leaders when 
they hold a summit conference in Morocco next 
week. But Israel is unlikely to oblige. It would, as 
usual, underline its importance by using delaying 


' tactics. It would most probably agree to an evacua- 


tion plan, withdraw partially, and then stay put in 
southern Lebanon while insisting on a complete 
evacuation of the PLO and Syrian forces. 3 

The Israelis will be more intransigent than befoie, 
for they know that the Arabs are ill-equipped to 
influence the Reagan Administration. The Arabs 
are more disunited than they have been in many 
years: they are becoming increasingly apprehensive 
of the rise in Iran’s military and ideological strength; 
and the power of OPEC is at its lowest ebb. 

To sum up the Palestinians will compromise on 
their basic demand of an independent Palestine 
state only if they feel assured of American success 
in getting Israel out of the West Bank and Gaza. 
On its part, Israel will see to it that no rapproche- 
ment develops between USA and the Palestinians 
through King Hussein. Since Israel is in possession 
of the West Bank and Gaza, as well as one-third of 
Lebanon, its willis most likely to prevail. As such, 
chances of a lasting peace in the Middle East are 
sim. O (April 14) 





Railway Performance: 


How Gocd ? 
P.N.S. BEDI l 


A constant refrain in the official 

pronouncements appearing 
in the press fróm time to time 
about the state of the country is 
the improvement in the efficiency 
of the infrastructure, in support 
of which figures of output in the 
Power, Railway and Steel sectors 
are mentioned. Little has 
appeared by way ofan overall 
assessment of output of these 
sectors, either in relation to 
investments or in comparison 
with rates of growth in other 
countries, or in India itself during 
the earlier decades. 

In the steel public sector plants 
the output did increase in 
1981-82 but was still only about 
75 per cent of the rated capacity. 
In power generation the power 
load factor went up from 43 per 
cent in 1980-81 to 45 per cent in 
1981-82 when the attainable 
figure.is 55 percent. Since the 
Railways are the biggest public 
sector organisation, frequent 
news items about different aspects 


of their working appear. In the - 


occasional assessment made of 
the performance of the Railways, 
some laud the management for 
its achievements in 1981-82 and 
subsequently, while others feel 
that the improvement in 1981-82 
in the Railways’ freight opera- 
tion had been achieved at the 
expense of the health of their 
rolling stock and was certainly 
not commensurate with an invest- 
ment of about Rs 4,200 crores 
made only in providing facilities 
directly related to freight and 
passenger operation. The most 
vital factor overlooked in all 
discussions is that the perfor- 
mance of the Railways is depen- 
dent primarily on its vast labour 
force of 1.7 million and its band 
of junior executives, their satis- 
faction and enthusiasm. 

The only way to judge the 
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performance of the Railways’ 
train operations — hardly any 
achievement ‘has been claimed 
about other areas, some of which 
concern the common man most 
— is to stick to incontrovertible 
facts. What are the facts? While 
in 15 years from 1950-51 to 
1965-66, revenue-earning traffic 
lifted by the Railways increased 
from 73 million tonnes to 162 
million tonnes, in the next eleven 
years up to 1976-77 it increased 
at a slower rate and could reach 
the figure of only 212 million 
tonnes. Thereafter it started 
declining, touching 196 million 
tonnes in 1980-81, rising again to 
221 million tonnes in .198}-82; 
the inefease in 
expected to be small. The freight 
traffic lifted was on the decline 
for four years after 1976-77 
despite annual investments, 
which is an uncommon phenome- 
nonin any industry. Improve- 
ment in freight traffic in 1981- 
82 over the immediately preced- 
ing years is obvious and signi- 
ficant and did contribute to some 
revival in the stagnating eco- 
nomy. 

- But the achievement was no- 
where near the full potential of 
the Railways. Unlike steel and 
power sectors there is no rated 
capacity of the Railways. In the 
years immediately preceding 
1981-82, neglect of staff welfare 
over decades and the increasing 
problems of living conditions 
culminated in work stoppages at 
different locations from time to 
time. Another view may well be 


that this was merely an expres- ' 


sion of lowering of discipline. 
But there is no getting ‘away 
from the fact that staff-manage- 
ment relations were the most 
decisive factor in all annual 
figures of freight lifted. 

During 1981-82 there was an 
almost complete elimination of 
work stoppages, though without 
any real change in staff welfare or 


1982-83. is * 


attention to grievances. In earlier 
years the management tried 
to make patch work arrange- 
ments, lest work stoppages spread ` 
over longer periods or to more 
work-spots; in 1981-82 it decided 
to come down with a heavy hand. 
The political environment dllow- 
ed this change. Whatever be the’ 
ethics of this approach, achieve- 
ment of a considerably higher 
freight traffic output than in the 
preceding years was a gain. But. 
the real issue is how much of this 


isa positive achievement in the 


efficient use of capital assets. 
Certain new practices have played 
their part in this achievement, 
that is; movement of more block 
rakes instead of single wagons 
and giving priority to large 
consumers over small consumers. 
.With increase in the assets, 
especially diesel’ and electric loco- 
motives, at such tremendous cost , 
to the national economy, output 
can obviously be increased, but 
efficiency can be judged only from 
the indices prepared annually of 
utilisation of the rolling stock, 
which are indicative of the’ state 
of efficiency in the components 


‘of Railways’ operations. During 


1981-82, if compared with the 
best results achieved in earlier 
years, there was hardly any 
improvement in wagon-kilo- 
metres per wagon day, deteriora- 
tion in wagon turn-round, and a 
very marked decline in, the utili- 
sation of steam and electric loco- 
motives, and a slight decline in 
the utilisation of diesel, locomo- 
tives. There is a small increase 
in net tonne-km per wagon day 
principally due to overloading of 
wagons, induction of heavier 
wagons and locomotives and the 
preference in wagon supply to 
bulk commodities with higher 
loadability. 

In recent times the Railway 
administration has been showing 
much less concern for the punc- 
tuality of passenger trains. The 
various steps mentioned frequent- 
ly to effect an improvement in 
this respect have been talked 
about for decades. There is really 
no conflict between freight train 
movements and passenger train 
movements, and, with the efficient 
working of the system, the desired 
results can be achieved in both 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Obstacles to Poverty Removal 


KRIPA SHANKAR | 


THs living below the poverty line cOnstitute 

nearly half of the population and their number 
is increasing by seven, million every year. Persons 
who do not get the minimum quantity of food- 
f grains which is necessary to sustain human organism 
are considered to be below the poverty line, although 
there are other physical requirements which are also 
imperative. Foodstuffs consumed should be such as 
will provide all the necessary nutrients and should 
be balanced. If we go by the criterion of balanced 
diet, hardly 10 per cent of the population is ina 
position to afford it. 

Why is it that although we até endowed with the 
most fertile land, have other national resources in 
abundance and there is such a large population to 
work on these resources, still we are not in a position 
to produce the required goods and services in 
adequate measure? It only. implies that the given 
resources are not being optimally utilised. And the 
solution to the problem of poverty has to be sought 
in discerning the causes which have led to the non- 
utilisation and under-utilisation of the given physical 
and'human resources. 

Let us take the case of land which is the most 
important as also the most scarce resource and 
about which there is a physical limitation as it 
cannot be increased. It is in everybody’s interest 
that every inch of land should be utilised for the 
purpose for which it can be used. But despite the 
fact that the land-man ratio is so adverse and the 
country is so short of food, fodder and fuel, we have 
40 million hectares of land classified as culturable 
waste and fallow land and hence is unutilised. It is 
also known that nearly half of our agricultural land 
has undergone dogradation and needs soil conserva- 
tión measures on a massive scale. 

Area affected by water erosion is also around 100 
million hectares and floods annually affect 40 million 
hectares of land. If the excess rain water could be 
impounded in a network of tiny, small, medium and 
big ponds, tanks and reservoirs throughout the 


length and breadth of the country, not only would ` 


it eliminate the menace of water erosion but rain 
water could be conserved in such storages for sub- 
sequent irrigation às also far aquaculture. As no 
agriculture is possible without irrigation in our 
country, water conservation should receive top 
priority and the rural manpower could be well 
utilised in conserving surface water the bulk of 
which now goes waste. It would, significantly, 
require not much capital investment as simple tools 
will be required for manual digging of ponds and 
tanks. 

In the context of severe shortage of fuel, fodder 
and timber, all inferior land should be planted. with 
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trees and shrubs, and there agains the under-emplo- : 
yed rural manpower could find gainful employment. 
Construction of canals, irrigation channels, grain 
storages, warehouses, roads, schools, hospitals, etc., 
would. likewise provide employment within the rural 
areas. If all such activities are undertaken on a war 
footing, all the rural poor could be provided with 
gainful productive jobs which will go a long way in 
improving the productive base of rural economy at 
comparatively little capital cost and will result in 
increasing the income of the poorest sections of the 
rural population. 

Poverty eradication programmes should concen- 
trate, in the first instance, on raising the producti- 
vity of land so that with‘larger production of 
foodgrains its availability may be increased and the 
prices of foodgrains may be kept in check or even 
allowed to fall. Increase in the prices of foodgrains 
hits the poorest sections hardest, and as foodgrain 
production is now nearly stagnating, the per capita 
availability, despite increased imports of foodgrains, 
is decreasing. (Availability of foodgrains in the 
country was 469 grams per capita per day in 1961. 
It was the same a decade later in 1971. During the 
last three years — 1980 to 1982 — it avaraged 440 
grams only. Whereas the country had stopped 
importing foodgrains in the closing years of the last 
decade, now the average annual import amounts to 
Rs 300 crores worth of cereals). 

It is vital that massive resources should be divert- 
ed to water and soil conservation in the first instance 
so that 70 per cent of the rain water that goes waste. 
and causes flood is impounded for irrigation. Water 
conservation programmes will generate a lot of 
employment in the rural areas. Other construction 
activities like: construction of canals, roads, etc, 
together with afforestation of inferior and vacant 
lands will also generate employment for the poorer 
sections. 

But the Plan outlay on such programmes is 
meagre. The annual Plan outlay on soil and water 
conservation during 1982-83 was only Rs 99 crores 
which formed less than half per cent of the annual 
Plan outlay. The outlay on Food for Work Prog- 
ramme now rechristened National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme, which is effective in providing 
employment to rural people through creation of 
durable productive assets like tanks, ponds, roads, 
etc, has been slashed and the total outlay on it was 
Rs 190 crores or less than Rs 4 per head of rural 
population. 

The annual Plan outlay on agriculture and allied 
activities including rural development was less than 
Rs 1,500 crores and outlay on Integrated Rural 
Development which is supposed to play a pivotal 
role in poverty removal strategy was Rs 645 crores 
which comes to Rs 2: per head of rural population. 
The annual Plan outlay of the Central and State ' 
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Governments forms only 15 per cent of the Gross 
Domestic Product. Thus meagreness of public sector 
outlay, among other things, can be said to be a 
retarding factor in poverty eradication pro- 
gramme. 

There is no reason why more resources cannot be 
mobilised from the relatively affluent sections to 
raise the Plan outlay. In a country where according 
to the Reserve Bank of India study the assets owned 
by the top one per cent of households are more than 
the assets owned by bottom 50 per cent, the top 


asset groups should be heavily taxed. But the Gov- - 


ernment has relied more on indirect taxes ‘whose 
incidence falls on the poorer section than on direct 
taxes whose incidence falls more on the richer 
segments of society. At the time of Independence 
direct taxes constituted about 53 per cent of all tax 
revenue while at present it accounts for only 25 per 
cent. The outstanding arrears of income-tax total 
more than Rs. 1,000 crores and there are so many 
tax concessions that many large firms whose profits 
run into crores do not pay any comporation tax at 
all. The richer persons and bigger corporations 
manage-to evade crores of rupees every year which 
goes to increase the quantity of black money which, 
according to one study, has crossed Rs. 50,000 
crores. Black money operations have distorted the 
working of the economy and many of the negative 
aspects like rising prices and increasing inequality 
can be attributed to the large quantity of black 
money in the economy. Not that the Government is 
unaware of its existence or there are no measures in 
its armoury to eliminate this menace; it is the soft 
`- attitude of the Government towards the very ich 
sections that has led to the multiplication of black 
money by more than eighty times during the last 
two decades. 

Poverty is essentially a phenomenon ‘where the 
means of production and other productive assets are 
highly concentrated in the hands of a small minority 
at the top which succeeds in tightening its ex- 
ploitative grip over the poorer sections because of 
its control over the assets. It is idle to hope that a 
highly iniquitous society can successfully move in 


the direction of solving the problems of poverty and 
destitution, for. the very working of such an econo- 
my will result in further concentration of wealth 
with a few and continued poverty of the many. The 
Indian experience fully bears this out. The inability 
of the system to utilise optimally all the given 
physical and human resources which are so vast can 
in the ultimate analysis be traced to the prevailing 
economic structure in which those who own the 
non-human resources are not interested in ultilising 
the same in producing those goods and services 
which the poor require and which wiil provide them 
employment. 

Another disturbing aspect of the resource position 
is the inordinate increase in non-developmental 
expenditure of the Central and State Governments. 
While some increase in such expenditures is unavoid- 
able, care has to be taken that such expenditure 
does not increase inordinately in areas where it can 
be avoided. For example, during 1978-79 to 1982-83, 
the expenditure on policé by the Central and State 
Governments and Union Territories increased from 
Rs. 834 crores to Rs. 1474 crores: and presently it is 
increasing by more'than Rs. 100 crores per annum. 
Similarly, the expenditure on general administration, 
subsidies, etc, is also increasing annually by Rs. 800 
crores, and interest on public debts is increasing 
annually by another Rs. 800 crores. In fact the 
total non-development expenditure is increasing by 
nearly Rs. 3,000 crores a year. In reality it is the 
phenomenon of rising non-developmental non- 
productive expenditure that is aggravating the infla- 
tionary pressure in the economy. 

No less disturbing is the fact that even in develop- 
mental heads of expenditure a very large part of the 
funds goes to establishment expenses like salaries, 
TA, DA, etc., with the result that the actual invest- 
ment content in the productive sectors is far less 
than what appears initially. This is why, despite the 
fact that total annual budgetary outlay of the Cent- 
ral and State Governments is now around Rs. 50,000 
crores (nearly one third of the total Gross National 
Product), the same is nowhere reflected in increased 
availability of goods and services or employment. [J 
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Urban Development : 
HARISH K. PURI 


Te assumptions underlying present-day trends in 

urban development signify a rejection of urban 
self-government and politics. Its essentially tech- 
nological and apolitical orientation tends to bypass 
rather than confront critical social issues. Urban 
development, like economic or political development, 
‘entails selection of normative priorities which must 
relate to and spring from explanation of the dyna- 
mics of under-development. Strategies which mani- 
festly circumvent fundamental issues may have far- 
reaching consequences. The political implications 
of the framework of urban development as discussed 
here are little more than a demonstration of what is 
obvious. The purpose is to shake ourselves out of 
intellectual lethargy and to think of what we are 
about in this area of major concern. 

The 1981 Census reveals significant acceleration 
in the pace of urbanisation. The total urban popul- 
ation rose from 77.6 million in J961 and 107 
million in 1971 to 156.2 million jn 1981. The an- 
nual urban growth rate during this period rose 
from 2.34 per cent and 3.26 to 3.86 percent. In 
agriculturally prosperous regions such as Punjab 
and Haryana this acceleration is also marked by a 
fast decline in the annual rural growth rate, being 
1.55 per cent per year in Punjab during 1971-81, as 
against 1.89 per cent during the earlier decade. 
Another well-known trend is a much faster growth 
rate in bigger towns. For instance, 46.40 per cent 
of all urban population in Punjab now lived in seven 
big towns (with a population of one lakh and above) 
out of a totaltof 134 towns. 

Urbanisation had been generally treated as both 
an indication of economic development and a 
further source of that development. This myth had 
been exploded by a number of eminent economists. 
Gunnar Myrdal thus referred to the ‘paradox of 
urbanisation’ in developing countries, which was 
‘a reaction against lack of vigorous economic 
growth’. In the case of Punjab, rural emigration 
to urban areas has been accelerated by the contra- 
dictions of rural development strategy and in spite 
of the fact that development of industry has been of 
a very low order. 

Since the fast urbanisation was not preceded by 
acceleration of economic activity in the towns or 
any seriously considered planning for economic 
development to cope with the situation, it has in- 
evitably magnified and complicated the problems of 
urban management and development. The state 
response, therefore, has been in the nature of 
administrative development for crisis management. 
Primary, almost exclusive, focus was on physical 
development or environment control, leaving social 
and political aspects of the urban problem by the 
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Political Implications 


wayside. Critical decision-making about allocation oi 
resources and public goods and services is taken out- 
side the domain of people’s participation. The 
issues of social costs of planning and development 
and who gets what share of the gains of such deve- 
lopment becomes more or less irrelevant. 

In principle, urban development has been recog- 
nised as a local activity which, to be meaningful, 
must proceed through people’s participation in 
planning. That is considered crucial for the legiti- 
macy of planning and development. However, the 
colonial legacy of very weak structure of municipal 
government and politics in India, on the one hand, 
and the influence of mainstream ideology of deve- 
lopment administration coming from the West, on 
the other hand, laid the bases for an apolitical 
alternative. 

The British rulers in their imperialist world view 
considered it proper that whatever essential urban 
development was to be done must be managed from 
‘outside’ the representative institutions. On the 
other hand, apprehensions about the consequences 
of vigorous political activity made them tie the 
municipal institutions with a variety of external 
and internalised controls over popular decisions 
making structures. Little substantive change was 
made after Independence, despite the rhetoric about 
grass-roots democracy and urban development 
through revitalised and responsible popular local 
institutions. Indian scholars on urban government 
have comprehensively documented increasing 
centralisation of powers in the State Governments 
and extension of controls on municipal bodies, 
internalisation of contro] through provincialisation 
of municipal services, incompetence of personnel, 
political corruption, etc. A pathological stringency 
has marked municipal finance; it has been rightly 
observed that ‘the basic revenue structure of muni- 
cipal authorities has changed very little since the 
days of Lord Ripon’. The weaknesses of the muni- 
cipal government were utilised to leaven the ration- 
alisation that the far more complex tasks of present- 
day urban development required alternative and 
more technologically competent bodies. 

The primary rationale for a technological ap- 
proach was, however, born of the assumptions, 
methodology and focus of the theory of develop- 
ment administration in the sixties when modernis- 
ation and technology appeared to hold the keys to 
all-round human progress in the developing count- 
ries. Both the bureaucracy and the social science 
academia in these countries were overtaken by the 
optimism and perspectives of a prominent group of 
Western scholars. One of the significant beliefs 
which underlay the theory of development adminis- 
tration and which had its origin in the scientific 
management movement was that of the magic capa- 
city of rationality and efficiency in bureaucratic 
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fhinagement. That appeared to éhsufe. élimination 
of waste, improvement of output and maximisation 
of the use of scarce resources. It was believed that 
democratic local institutions were too inefficient, 
too short-sighted, too parochial and too much 
afflicted by politics to manage the highly complex 
task of urban development. - 

The task of planning for total development 
appeared far too ambitious and difficult in the face 
of mounting problems. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered wise to launch specific purpose development 
agencies for physical development in urban areas. 
So parallel competing agencies such as Housing 
Boards, Housing Repair Boards, Slum Improve- 
ment Boards, Water and Sewerage Boards and a 
variety of financial organisations sprang up in most 
States in addition to conventional municipal bodies, 
Improvement Trusts and Public Work Departments. 
It created what an author described as an ‘orga- 
nisational jungle’. 

Scholars in public administration have docu- 
. mented a variety of administrative weaknesses in 
this fragmented effort. A ‘lot of confusion’ regard- 
ing the jurisdiction of these institutions and serious 
problems of coordination emerging from ‘organi- 
sational myopia’ have been. most frequently high- 
lighted. It has been argued that since these insti- 
tutions perform only specific tasks as distinct from 
total development it has burdened society with 
avoidable added cost of establishment. It has also 
created unresolved problems relating to maintenance 
of the projects generally left to other bodies after 
they have been completed by specific purpose 
agencies. 

The creation of metropolitan development bodies 
like the DDA, CMDA, MMDA and BMRDA pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that such bodies could 
function as apex co-ordinating organisations for a 
wider variety of development activities. It was also 
assumed that these bodies may, ‘by some inherent 
logic, bring about mobilisation of resources denied 
to the existing local bodies’. A recent comparative 
study of four metropolitan bodies brings to our 
attention that these agencies have neither been equal 
to the task of coordinated effort in their domains 
nor have they been in a position to come out of 
financial dependence on Central and State Govern- 
ments. Their priorities and goals have been very 
largely dictated by outside agencies and external 
considerations. 

Not much attention has, however, been given to 
the social and political costs of the prevailing effort 
and the perspectives regarding urban development. 
Jt has been correctly noted by many that in the 
prevailing context municipal bodies are left with 
little participation in the development effort. In 
the absence of participation by the people in either 
‘urban planning or development, the programme is 
implemented not only without their support but 
also by making the common people and their 
interests less relevant. The legitimacy of the deve- 
lopment effort is jeopardised. As if to boldly pro- 
nounce the irrelevance of popular participation, 
most State Governments have considered it wise to 
supersede popular elected bodies and to put off 
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-areas unfit for habitation. 


elections as long as they could manage. According . 
to a survey by the. Statesman last year, out of a 
total of 56 Municipal Corporations in the country, 
as many as 39 did not have elected bodies. Five of 
them had been without elected councils for 10 years, 
six for eight years, two for seven years, five for five 
years nine for two years and twelve for a year. In 
Punjab, for instance, the three Municipal Corpora- 
tions set up in 1977 have yet to see an elected council. 
Another survey, by the Jndian Express, showed that 
85 per cent of the municipal cities and towns did 
not have elected municipal bodies. As many as 
1,700 Municipal Committees out of a total of 2,000 
had been under suspension in 15 States of India. 

It is remarkable that in largest democracy in the 
world there was hardly and popular resentment or 
protest against the denial of domocratic rights. In a 
way, this validates Mohit Bhattacharya’s apparently 
pessimistic foreboding in 1971 that “tin -fact local 
self-government may, in the coming years, Jose its 
historical appeal and identity...”. (Management of 
Urban Government in India, 1976). This gradual 
development of political apathy among the urban 
people, in the face of highly unegalitarian thrust of 
urban development, may have far more serious 
repercussions. It would be naive to buy the cliche 
that people get the type of government they deserve. 
The point to be raised is, who benefit from the 
political emaciation and apathy of the masses? 
Robson had correctly pointed out: “How can we 
expect to find in the minds of men and women their 
sense of identity on which community is founded if 
we do nothing to develop and express it through 
appropriate political institutions? 

Absence of political activity among the people is 
not the absence of politics per se. Once the masses 
are kept at bay, the vested interests with an econo- 
mic clout have unhindered free play in influencing 
both the course of planning and implémentation of 
development programmes and thus cornering the 
gains of public investment in the supply of goods 
and services. Instead of open politics the struggle 
for ‘the authoritative allocation of values’ proceeds 
through strategic linkages with State-level party 
bosses. A recent case study in Punjab pointed to 
the power of those political leaders who “have been 
able to build around them a fiercely loyal group of 
supporters who are not reluctant to use strong-arm 
tactics when needed. It is this new breed of party 
bosses who have come tobe known as ‘organisers 
and manipulators of the gangsters’”’. Though it 
appeared to be an over-statement, the author (Y.K. 
Malik) found little doubt in the fact of exhibition 
of a degree of ruthlessness. While the party’ bosses 
find in the support of such fiercely loyal men a 
utilitarian lever for power, the latter, among whom 
are colonisers and brokers of real estate, smugglers 
and musclemen, find such a route to prosperity - 
through authoritative decisions as would be the envy 
of traders in a laissez faire market economy. It is 
no surprise that a young scholar found that in one 
town of Ludhiana (Punjab) alone there were 254 
unauthorised colonies and 141 of these sprang up in 
The Commissioner of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Te predominantly bourgeois ‘character of the 

leadership of the Indian national movement 
before 1947 is brought out in the way the leaders 
themselves have chosen to treat with neglect or 
indifference the role of radical philosophy of action 
in the freedom struggle. It is otherwise inexplicable 
why Gandhi, Azad, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya and even Jawaharlal Nehru have treat- 
ed the recurrent and increasing manifestations of 
radicalism in the Indian political scene as exotic 
outgrowths that needed to be weeded out rather 
than watered and nourished. 

Of course, radical politics in India could never 
consolidate itself and, freed from internal conflicts 
and organisational contretemps, establish itself as a 
viable alternative to the orthodox obtusity of the 
position from which the better organised Right-wing 
operated. Still, it is undeniable that the radical 
forces left their impact on the course of the national 
movement and, even with their limited mass sup- 
port, succeeded in forcing the Right-wing leadership 
to accept and adapt many of the radical ideas in 
their policy and programme. Yet the Right leader- 
ship would, as it appears, keep the symptoms of 
radicalism at arm’s length, both in their action 
Orientations and their writings. 

There is, of course, an inevitable element of 
subjectivism in their writings owing to which they 


have not been able to rise above personal prejudices’ 


and prepossessions as also the inhibitions natural 
to their character. But this concession cannot be 
made in the case of the academics in the field of 
national] political development — scholars like Tara 
Chand, R.C. Majumdar, Zaidi and Pirzada — who 
also, in their works, seem to have sacrificed their 
discernment and intellectual objectivity by relegat- 
ing the radical developments almost systematically 
to the sidelines. 

Thus, there is need to get a clearer view of the 
part played by radicalism in the mainstream of the 
national struggle, the aim being projection of the 
total perspective of the polygenic character of the 
national movement. In pursuit of this aim an 
attempt is made here to focus the spotlight on Mau- 
lana Hasrat Mohani (1875-1951), one of the consis- 
tent advocates of radicalism in national politics, and 
briefly assess his career and contribution during a 
period of about sixty years, from the first to the fifth 
decades of the present century, 

In October 1893 in an article contributed to The 
Pioneer, Sir Syed Ahmed stated inter alia: “Only 
when such homogeneity (of nationality; religion, 
ways of living, customs, morals, culture and historical 
traditions) is present can representative government 
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work or prove beneficial. It should not even be 
thought of when these conditions do not exist. In a 
country like India where homogeneity does not exist 
in any one of these fields, the introduction of repre- 
sentative government cannot produce any beneficial 
results; it can only result in disturbing the peace and 


“prosperity of the land.”1 


From this attitude of sectarianism and suspicion, 
the evolution of the Muslim political attitude in 
India showed a clear movement towards national 
unity — a fighting unity — in pursuit of the com- 
mon goal of gaining national liberation by throwing 
out the common enemy, namely, British Imperia- 
lism. The process of transformation surfaced in a 
clear manner not many years after Sir Syed’s above 
statement and none presented it in so forceful 
a manner as Maulana Hasrat Mohani who presided 
over the Ahmedabad session of the All-India Muslim 
League in December 1921. The Maulana’s basic 
stand clearly indicated a rejection of Sir Syed’s 
thesis in as much as the Maulana went far ahead of 
the goal of representative government and placed 
emphasis on complete independence not to be 
begged of the rulers but wrested from them through 
united national struggle. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani in his speech reminded 
his audience: ‘‘...so long as a much greater and 


more important object, that is, the attainment of 


Swaraj still remains unachieved, people would rather 
direct their united efforts against the common enemy 
than look after their common interests. They will 
be attended to when the time comes for it.” He 
emphasized his point further: “There can be only 
one solution for all these problems. Hindus and 
Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should have 
Indian independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, 
so that in future the English may have no possibility 
of deceiving, nor India of being deceived. After 
the declaration of independence, the Congress and 
the League will have only one object left: that is the 
preservation of Swaraj.”2 The Maulana was cer- 
tainly the symbol of the radical transformation of 
the Muslim political attitude in India, which vitally 
Strengthened the cause of the country’s ardently 
patriotic and nationalistic forces. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century was a 
period of great political ferment in India. An impor- 
tant aspect of it could be seen in almost a revolu- 
tionary change in the political attitude of Indian 
Muslims. The change was ushered in by a certain 
new perceptions and thought currents, expressed 
most effectively by a galaxy of new Muslim leaders 
who rejected the advice given by Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan for non-participation of Muslims in any 
political activity. The new band of leaders thought 
just the other way. They were convinced that the 
future of Indian Muslims could be assured only 
through their active participation in the nationalist 
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struggle. If Sir Syed’s emphasis had been on the 
spread of modern education among Muslims and 
stabilising their economic position, which he thought 
would be hampered if the Muslim population got 
involved in politics’, the newly emerging leadership 
set upon challenging and fighting out all forms of 
apathy and aloofness and boldly “came forward 
with the avowed purpose of ousting the British.’’4 
Hasrat Mohani, ‘the great son of India,’> was one 
among them who “...felt that Indian Muslims parti- 
cularly needed to be awakened from the deep 
slumber and brought to the national mainstream’’.® 

His position in the vanguard of this militant band 
can well be realised from what he stated as early as 
1903. These were his words: ‘‘We believe that 
Sir Syed was an undisputed leader of the community 
in his times. Whatever he did was really good for 
the Community. Now time has changed. To still 
think that the Congress Party is a crowd of motley 
people is absolutely wrong. Similarly the notion 
that political organisation is useless is far from 
reality.”’? 

Politically this change of Muslim political atti- 
tude, even in those early days of nationalist politics, 
could be called not only a climacteric point of 
rapprochement -between Hindus and Muslims to 
bring stronger pressure upon the British Govern- 
ment but the most powerful catalyst for total 
awakening of the entire country, forgetting all its 
narrow divisions, jealousies and suspicion. 

Syed Fazlul Hassan Hasrat Mohani was born in 
1875 in Mohan, a village in the district of Unnao, 
Uttar Pradesh. The poetic Muse smiled upon him 
early in his life and his ingrained nationalism vitally 
affected the chords on which the poet in him played. 
He was admitted in 1898, the year in which Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan passed away, in Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh. This was the period 
when a pro-British attitude was almost an obsession 
with the majority in the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College circles who considered British rule 
just and suitable 8 In this politically apathetic milieu 
in which expediency and compromise with authority 
counted the most, Hasrat Mohani chose the path 
of opposing and criticising the prevailing mood 
among the educated Muslims and preparing the way 
for national freedom which was the strongest ambi- 
tion of his life. The poems he composed about this 
period fully expressed his revolutionary attitude and 
determination. Exhorting his readers to cultivate 
self-reliance and moral strength, he sang: 

Aieke nejat Hind ki dil se hai tukhko aarzoo 

Himmate sar buland se yas ka insdad kar. 

(O, thou, have the feeling for the freedom of India in 

thy heart;/with great courage try to wipe out despair and 

dejection (from your heart). 

This was the feeling that led Hasrat Mohani to 
oppose the English, which later on became a cause 
for his rustication from the University®. The autho- 
rities, however, relented and Hasrat was permitted 
to sit for the examination He took the BA exami- 
‘nation in 1903. 

From 1603 Hasrat Mohani began to attend meet- 
ings of the Indian National Congress. He evinced 
strong interest in participating in its debates and 
soon made a mark asa forceful speaker. In 1904 
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_ he attended the Congress Party meeting at Bombay. 
Hasrat’s mental attitude was clear. He was of the 
opinion that Muslims should join the Congress 
en masse. He started his famous journal Urdu-e- 
Moallah and, through: his writings in it, seriously 
undertook the task of bringing about a change in 
the Muslim attitude towards the Congress. In one 
of his poems he exhorted his readers to shake off 
inertia and plunge into the struggle to break the 
shackles of national slavery: 

Rasme jafa kameyab dekhiye kab tak rahe 

Hubbe watan maste khwab dekhiye kab tak rahe 

(Watch out: how long the agony (of slavery) upon us 
continues, O, how long the lover of the nation can slumber 
over it.) 

Thus Hasrat as a progressive thinker and ardent 
nationalist wanted to see the Muslim masses in 
India form an important plank of the Congress 
organisation. What he deeply hungered for was the 
active participation of the community in nationalist 
and Jiberation politics. He rose above all communal 
exclusiveness in his espousal of the nationalist cause. 
A burning example of Hasrat Mohani’s opposition 
to divisiveness was provided when in 1905 the 
Muslim League took birth at Dacca. Hasrat was 
present on the occasion But he opposed the forma- 
tion of the new and potentially communal organisa- 
tion. He wrote editorially in Urdu-e-Moallah: “It 
is made to appear that the political future of Indian 
Muslims is quite different from that of their other 
Indian fellowmen. But this is not the case, and I 
hope that after a gap of twenty years the Muslim 
policy may be as the policy of the Congress and the 
Muslims after thirty years or say forty years may 
adopt the same course as adopted by the Cong- 
ress.”!0 This clearly showed that he was totally 
opposed to using the League as a counterweight 
against the Congress. 

Obscurantist and separatist type of communal 
politics was anathema to him; he always fully 
aligned himself with forces that has set the aim of 
gaining full independence for the country. He 
extended wholehearted support to the Congress and 
his Urdu-e-Moallah became fully emblematic of the 
goal and ideal of the Congress. He was so much 
wedded to the cause of national emancipation and 
so deeply stirred that almost in a natural process he 
became the follower of the extremist leaders and 
aecepted as his leader Lokmanya Tilak, whom he 
had met during the Bombay session of the Congress 
in 1904.11 His deep veneration for Tilak was ex- 
pressed in his two poems on Tilak, which appeared 
in his journal during those early years. Tilak’s call 
for Purna Swaraj fully expressed what Hasrat 
Mohani felt in his heart. Excerpts from the poems 
may be quoted here to show how deep Tilak’s 
impact on Hasrat Mohani was and how ardent 
patriotism and radicalist urge built the bridge 
between distant Poona and Unnao: 


Azadi-e-Hind ki khwahish ko maqbool khwas — O-awam 
kia Dilfahle sitam ke baith gave wo bal Tilak ne kam kiya. 
(The feeling of India’s liberation was made to flow in all 
hearts,/The new wave generated by Tilak strikes terror in the 
heart of the country’s oppressor.) 
Ho joro jafa va zulmo sitam hatne ko nahin pichhe ko kadam 
Jisney yah kaha dab jainey ge ham wallah khyal kham kiya. 
(It was Tilak who exhorted the masses to march forward, 


no matter what the pain might be,/Even those who were 
resistant and cowardly felt roused at his call.) 
Balwant Tilak ai fakhre watan be jurm aseer dam-e-mohan 

Yad aai teri jis dam fouran Hasrat ne jhuk ke salaam kiya. 

(O brave Tilak! You have been imprisoned without any 
fault whatsoever,/Whenever Hasrat thinks of you, his head 
bows to you in profound respect.) 

There was much apprehension in the English offi- 
cial circles as they saw a perceptible shift towards ex- 
tremism in nationalistic politics, and that too among 
the Muslim population. It boded ill for them that 
unity was being forged between the two major com- 
munities on the basis of a common ideal — national 
liberation. It was a strong indication of the way 
the political wind was blowing when a potential 
mass leader from the Muslim community like Hasrat 
Mohani, who had fire both in his tongue and in his 
pen, could so inspiredly respond to the call of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak. This certainly signalled a revolu- 
tionary development on the political scene. For the 
rulers this was reminiscent of the first independence 
struggle of 1857. They were afraid that the fifty- 
year lull after 1857 might be broken and a new wave 
of agitation and struggle for liberation might engulf 
the country. The authorities became alert, ready to 
stamp out all forms of resistance. í 

But Hasrat Mohani’s pen did not stop, nor did his 
speech. Fiery ideas which his Urdu-e-Moallah emit- 
ted soon brought the wrath of authorities upon him. 
For a particular piece of writing in his journal, 
which, however, was contributed by another writer 
anonymously, Hasrat was charged with sedition. He 
took full responsibility and in August 1908 at Ali- 
garh he was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. This was Has- 
rat’s first experience of jail-going and it was ex- 
tremely painful. Even in the period of Ramadan he 
was not spared and he had to grind one maund of 
wheat in the hand-mill every day.!2 Hasrat’s jail- 
diary records all the trauma he had to go through. 
At the same time it tells us how, far from curbing 
his sprit, the jail experience gave a more solid 
foundation to his patriotic ideas. He wrote about 
this in verse: 

Jo chahe saza de lo tum aur vi khil khilo 

Par hum-se qasam le lo ki ho jo shekait vi 

(Punish me as you like and inflict on me as much pain as 
you want. But take it on my oath thatI shall gladly accept 
this and will never raise any complaint.) 

When Hasrat Mohani’s prison-term was over and 
he was released many of his friends advised him to 
give up extremist politics; he could remain a moder- 
ate, they told him. But Hasrat remained resolute. He 
reaffirmed his resolve to follow in the footsteps of 
Tilak and Aurobindo Ghosh.18 

The first prison-term was not the end. In 1916 
Hasrat Mohani was again behind bars and this 
time also it was on the charge of publishing seditious 
matter in his journal. This showed the increasing 
popularity and circulation of his journal, which 
naturally kept the authorities on the alert about 
what was being published in it. The second prison 
sentence was pronounced against him in 1916. He 
was in jail for two years, during which, despite all 
the jail rigours, he went on writing in the same 
patriotic vein as before. It is on record that when 
a suggestion was made to him that there could be 
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remission of the sentence if he promised to stop 
his criticism of the Government, his reply, again 
couched in verse, was that his heart revolted against 
such suggestions and that he would in no case mort- 
gage his heart and soul for any personal comfort or 
convenience. Jawaharlal Nehru, in the course of 
one of his addresses, stated in 1923: 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani offered battle to the British 

Government and went to jail long before non-cocpera- 

tion had made jail-going an easy matter ... The Govern- 

ment perhaps think that they can break his spirit or 
frighten him by the shocking and vindictive sentence. 

They little know him. I am sure that your deep sympathy 

and greetings will go out to this bright jewel of our 

province. 

Like another great freedom fighter of the older 
generation, Dr. M.A. Ansari, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani also almost simultaneously maintained 
intimate contact with the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Dr. Ansari, it may be observed, presided 
over the Madras session of the Congress in 1927 
and before that he had presided over the Nagpur 
session of the All-India Muslim League in 1920. 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s association with the 
Congress, as stated above, had started in the first 
decade of this century. It was also he who pre- 
sided over the Ahmedabad session of the Muslim 
League in 1921. But in his case, joining the League 
was governed by a condition precendent: the League 
must demand complete independence and not follow 
any policy of expediency or compromise with the 
ruling authority. Asa matter of fact Mohani’s 
association with the League symbolised a revolu- 
tionary reorientation in the political goal of the 
League. It is also worth mentioning that the 
Maulana’s presidential address at the Ahmedabad 
session of the League was so full of strident and 
aggressive nationalism that this, some time later, 
brought about his arrest for the third time and his 
being sentenced to a two-year term of rigorous 
imprisonment. But then, the Maulana’s mettle had 
been tested much before. 

The irrepressible radicalism was fully in evidence 
during his association with the Muslim League. His 
was a constant ray of light in the prejudice-ridden, 
obfuscated atmosphere of the League. A few 
instances may be cited here. As early as in 1912 the 
League passed a resolution to attain “‘...a system of 
self-government suitable to India....through con- 
stitutional means...’6 This step of the Muslim 
League, which until then had been singing the glory 
of the Empire, made Hasrat Mohani very happy. 
Appreciating the League’s attitude he wrote in his 
journal that “...by accepting the demand of self- 
government the League acted in the right way...’’1? 

But in 1915-16, at the Bombay session of the 
League, he opposed a resolution demanding “exten- 
sion of communal representation” to all self-gov- 
erning public bodies, municipal and district boards. 
In his opinion the step was against the unity of the 
Congress and the League. Calling the resolution a 
‘superfluous’ one, he said that since ‘‘...Committees 
of the League and the Congress were to meet, this 
resolution might do harm and might prove a 
stumbling block to those committees in their con- 
sideration of the question of reforms on higher 
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grounds...’%8, In 1918, at the Delhi session of the 
League, Dr. Ansari strongly stressed the absolute 
necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity.and said “‘...a true 
Muslim would also remain a true Indian. If they 
showed their sympathy with Turk (Turkey) and 
Iran, they at the same time, when the question of 
India was concerned, stood by the motherland.’’? 
This imperssed Hasrat deeply and he wrote this 
couplet: 

Khutbe League Hai Kaffara Gunahgarika 

Ab Hamain Shikwa Nahi Dr. Ansari Ka. 
(League speeches are the repentance of its sin, 

And now I have no claim against Dr. Ansari.) 

True to the principles of Islam, Hasrat Mohani’s 
patriotism and dedication to democracy were com- 
plementary to each other. Striking evidence of 
Hasrat Mohani’s dauntless championing of the cause 
of democratic functioning within the League was his 
attitude during the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India. Hasrat hever wanted to see any attachment 
of the Muslim League with the British Government 
on any ground. Therefore, he was totally against 
giving M.A. Jinnah full authority to act on behalf 
of the League. He was, not unjustifiably, appre- 
hensive that Jinnah would accept Cripps’ proposal. 
Thus he vehemently opposed M.A. Isphahan’s pro- 
posal mooted in 1942 at the Allahabad session 
of the League to give Jinnah full authority. Hasrat 
said he had never disregarded Jinnah as the Quaid-i- 
Azam, but it was possible that at this crucial juncture 
Jinnah, if given unfettered powers, might take a 
wrong decision, namely accept the Cripps’ proposals. 
He added that the proposal would certainly not give 
a completély independent and sovereign state as 
envisaged by the League, and that its acceptance by 
Jinnah would be a wrong decision.19 But when 
eventually the proposal was accepted by the League, 
Hasrat was very angry and at the Bombay session 
in 1946 demanded that the League withdraw its 


acceptance: “‘...there is no room for any negotiations _ 


with men who had broken their pledged word. The 
time has come for revolutionary action. The Muslim 
League must revert to the demand for a sovereign 
Pakistan and devise suitable measures for its achieve- 
ment.’’20 f 

The year 1921 could be said to be the annus 
mirabilis of the Maulana’s political life. Apart from 
ushering in a landmark in Muslim League politics 
in his presidential address at the League session, 
his spirit of radicalism created a sensational impact 
on the Congress which also held its session at 
Ahmedabad in the same year with Hakim Ajmal 
Khan presiding over it. Hasrat’s contribution to 
this Congress session was Of historic significance. 
He brought a resolution which demanded com- 
plete independence and urged a nation wide strug- 
gle to reach the goal. His speech was so forceful and 
inspiring that it required all the tact and argumen- 
tative skill that Gandhi was capable of to oppose 
the Maulana’s resolution and get the official resolu- 
tion passed instead. Indeed the Maulana proved a 


worthy disciple of Tilak, Aurobindo and his other ' 


mentors when he declared at the Ahmedabad Con- 
gress that to-him “‘Swaraj meant nothing less than 
complete independence and salvation lay in destroy- 
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ing British imperialism.”*! The flame of this ideal 
glowed in his heart until his last day. i 

The Communist experiment in the Soviet Union 
had caught his imagination in the early twenties. 
As he most forcefully championed the cause of 
Hind-Muslim unity and said that ‘‘... the liberation 
of Hindustan is as much a political duty of a 
Musalman as that of a Hindu,”?? he also felt intel- 
lectually convinced that it was only by eradicating 
all forms of exploitation and building a classless 
socialistic political, economic and social order that 
the maximum happiness of the entire national com- 
munity could be assured and all sectarian politics 
of suspicion could: be eradicated. In fact the above 
Ahmedabad resolution moved by Hasrat Mohani, 
was initially mooted by M.N. Roy and Abani 
Mukherjee, prominent leaders of the Communist 
movement at ihe time?3. But the Maulana’s perfor- 
mance was electrifying; none but he could have 
made that impact on the delegates at the Congress 
session. 

. Hasrat Mohani’s association with the world Com- 
munist movement started in the early twenties when 
in 1916 he got the chance to study Marxism in 
Meerut Jail and, thereafter in a consistant manner 
favourably ‘‘... commented on it to the annoyance 
of the imperialist mouthpiece. ”24 

The Mauiana remained a devout Muslim through- 
out. But religion, far from proving a bar to radical 
socio-economic ideas and principles, inspired him 
towards the Communist ideology. Asa matter of 
fact Hasrat Mohani’s was a classic achievement in 
the Indian context inasmuch as he fully succeeded’ 
in effecting within his ideational framework a harm- 
ony of religion, nationalism and socialism. At the 
Kanpur session of the Communist Party of - India in 
1925, the Maulana was the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee. S. Saklatvala, an Indian by birth 
and a prominent member of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, expressed the high respect which 
the veteran leaders of the Communist movement 
had ror Hasrat Mohani, when he, in 1927, urged 
that the main meeting on the occasion of Karl Marx 
anniversary in India be presided over by Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani.” The function took place in March , 
that year. f 

The post-Independence years in India brought 
into bolder relief Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s ideolo- 
gical commitment as a Marxist-Leninist. The equi- 
distance aspect of Nehru’s foreign policy never 
appealed to him as sound and correct. He was so 
much influenced by the Russian attitude in interna- 
tional politics that he always opposed India’s stand 
of nonalignment. He was of the opinion that the war 
which was ‘likely to take place in future’ would 
divide the world into two groups — England and 
America in one camp and USSR in the other: “The 
two former Great Powers would ally with each 
other because both of them were the protagonists 
of ‘capitalism’ and ‘imperialism.’ Russia would con- 
front the Ango-American combine as the leader of 
the socialist forces of the world. Faced with sucha 
divide India would have no choice but to join the 
socialist camp”. India’s foreign policy must have a 
pro-Soviet orientation, Hasrat affirmed. “When 


America and England become allies ... I think India 
should throw its weight on the side of Russia.”?? 

The above remark from Hasrat Mohani came 
during a debate on India’s foreign policy in the 
Constituent Assembly. A cut motion had been 
moved by Hasrat himself with a view to giving 
foreign policy a concrete pro-socialist form and con- 
tent. The cut motion eventually fell through, but 
seen objectively at this distance of time, one has to 
agree that the Maulana, while rejecting any stand 
which would make India lean upon the monopolistic 
‘ and rapacious capitalist bloc, was fully justified in 
giving a shake-up to the heady politicians in post- 
Independent India and reminding them of the triple 
ideas with which the Indian struggle for indepen- 
dence had been carried on — republicanism, demo- 
cracy and socialism. 

The Maulana’s active membership of the Com- 
munist Party of India was of relatively short dura- 
tion. Yet as a political thinker with firm and 
resolute principles he remained wedded to “scienti- 
fic socialism and a non-exploitative society till his 
last.”28 Whether as a member of the Congress or of 
the Muslim League, Hasrat Mohani consistently 
advocated the cause of a full socialistic programme 
for India. In his eyes the- Soviet Union always 
stood as the model which free India must follow. 

He wrote in one of his poems: 

Lazim Hai Yahan Ghalba-e-Aain Soviet i 

Do Char Baras Main Ho Ke Das Paneh Baras Mait : 

(In India there must be the polity of the Soviets/May be 
in two or four or five or ten years.) 

It is in this light that his action of declining to 
put his signature to the draft Constitution of India, 
though he was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, should be seen and appréciated. He 
strongly urged that the Indian Constitution should 
be modelled upon the Soviet pattern. When this 
was rejected, he decided not to be a party to the 
Constitution which was going to be enforced.” In 
regard to this episode the Maulana was much 
misunderstood at the time. And now, after the 
lapse of so many years, Hasrat’s stand has either 
been forgotten or treated with unjustifiable derision. 
The record, therefore, needs be put straight by 
seeing his stand in correct perspective. 

During the debate in the Constituent Assembly 
Hasrat wanted to ‘incorporate the Soviet model 
in giving shape to the Indian Constitution. There- 
fore, he moved a.resolution to «constitute India 
into a union-of Indian Socialistic Republics to be 
called UISR on the lines of USSR.”30 In his 
opinion the USSR Constitution “is a Special pat- 
tern and also a republican pattern, and also it is of 
a centrifugal pattern.’’*! Thus Hasrat stressed: that 
«our Constitution must be federal, and also along 
with being federal, it must be centrifugal, so that 
the constituent states or republics should willingly 
hand over certain central powers to the Centre.” 
And after that to obtain the goodwill of the consti- 
tuent units, freedom could be given to the consti- 
tuent units or republics.’’32 i 

Hasrat’s strongest emphasis was on the freedom 
of the ‘republics’. He was not in favour of a unitary 
form of government. He felt that more freedom to 
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the republics would be the link binding them firmly- 
with the Centre. Citing the example of Russia he 
said: ‘‘...They (the Russians) told all the Muslim 
republics of USSR, ‘If you like you can go and 
fight on whichever side you want. If you do not 
like to fight for us, we do not pressure you.” What 
was the result? USSR took them into confidence 
and as acomplementary action not a single Muslim 
went against the Soviet Republic. Everyone fought, 
wholeheartedly, for the Soviet Government.’”88 

He was confident that by the law of history and 
in an inevitable process the Soviet system would 
come to India and India would accept it in order to 
realise all the national potential in the fullest man- 
ner. For himself, he sang: 


Maishat me harsoo rang fitrat hai jahan mai hun, 
Akhoowat hai jahan mai hun, Soviet hai jahan mai hun. 
Bela tayeed mehnat kuchh bhi afzaish jo ho Hasrat, 
Who dault ke live ek tawaq lanat hai jahan mai hun. 


labour.) 


Hasrat was of the opinion that India should not 
join the Commonwealth because after joining the 
Commonwealth India would lose its identity as an 
independent nation. ‘He added as a warning that 
after joining India would be a ‘republic dominion.’ 
“Because if it is a republic and not a republic domi- 
nion, you should have nothing to do with any king 
or emperor directly or indirectly in any manner. 
When Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has agreed to remain 
in the British Commonwealth, ! think he has forfei- 
ted his right to call -India a Republic...... I come 
forward and say that whatever has been done by 

-Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is (based) absolutely (on) 
a false policy’’4 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani’s life was not only 
eventful but dynamic. There was remarkable re- 
silence in him, though all his thoughts and actions 
were. governed by his indomitable patriotism. He 
showed much mobility, moving from one political 
camp to another. In this process he could not help 
being a controversial figure. But his bona fides in 
regard to his anti-imperialist stand, his* faith in 
Marxism, his positive and constructive and totally 
unbiassed attitude to the Soviet Union, and above 
all his unalloyed patriotism can never be doubted. 
Even though a member of the Muslim League in 
the days just before partition, he opposed partition 
forcefully and consistently. And it mortally grieved 
him when the country was actually partitioned. 


After partition, when almost the entire top brass 
of the Muslim League in the then United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh left India and settled in Pakistan, 
the Maulana was one of those distinguished few who 
never left the land of their birth, for nothing but 
patriotism inspired them. Very few among his 
compeers could be as free from narrow communal 
and sectarian feeling and as full of love the land of 
their birth and its people as Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani was.()J ; 
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Urban Development (from page 18) 


Amritsar Municipal Corporation and Secretary to 
Government of Punjab, Department of Local Gov- 
ernment, Urban Development and Town and 
Country Planning, decried at a recent seminar the 
proliferation of such colonies by ‘unscrupulous well- 
to-do colonisers motivated by ‘profit’. Both of them 
expressed their implied inability to put an end to it. 

The political import of the decisions by the 
so-called ‘politically neutral’ development agencies 
was clear when the DDA recently refused to dispose 
of land when the bid at an open auction did not rise 
up to the reserved price., In a situation where 
capital appreciation has been, at times, more than 
1000 per cent over the last five years, the policy of 
the DDA provides a peg to property values. Such a 
policy, wrote an observer, ‘would only gladden the 
hearts of builders, speculators, etc., since their past 
investments would be protected.’ He therefore raised 
a pertinent question; ‘For whose benefit is the DDA 
functioning’? On the other side there proliferate 
slums with rising numbers of the ‘wretched of the 
‘earth’. Ironically, nobody now talks of slum clear- 
ance; at best it would be an effort for slum improve- 
ment to make misery bearable. 

The highly elitist priorities of urban- development 
have, in a forceful way, accentuated polarities 
between the newly developed Civil Lines areas, 
Model Towns and other such colonies on the one 
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hand, and on the other the heartland of old towns 
and cities and a periphery of slums. The social costs 
of the new strategies of urban development are 
seen in greater stratification of urban societies, and 
a highly skewed distribution of the gains of develop- 
ment. It produces fragmented individuals who have 
little to help them develop the notion of being 


` citizens. It is from among these that you have 


victims of hooch, while the manufacturers and 
traders in that kind of drink prosper. 

Any urban development strategy which focusses 
mainly on physical development to the neglect of 
social aspects, and bypasses political participation 
of the people for whom it is apparently designed 
may in substance contribute to the underdevelop- 
ment of the human resources. If this trend con- 
tinues — and there is little indication that it could 
be radically reversed in the near future — it. may 
develop an entirely different and non-democratic 
political culture. Whereas we are striving to create 
a new International Economic Order, it is time to 
review what kind òf social,-economic and political 
order we are creating at home. It is time to ask 
ourselves what we are about. There is need of a 
new theory of development which includes urban 
development. It is indeed a challenging task. 
Remaining occupied with trivialities of management 
techniques or incremental development of adminis- 
tration, as the academia in public administration 
and practitioners do, amounts to escapism. OG 
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Battle on Cultural Front 
N.V.K. MURTHY ` 


Dume the colonial period, the cultural values of 

the colonial power heid- a dominant place in 
society. This was natural as, at any given time, the 
values of the dominant section in society hold sway. 
These cultural values reflect the social relations 
prevalent at a particular time. During the colonial 
period, the social form of Indian society was feudal. 
The cultural values which were prevalent not only 
reflected the social’ relations in feudal society but 
contributed to the perpetuation of these relations. 
‘It is significant that the colonial power did not 
destroy the feudal elements in the country. On the 
contrary, they bolstered up these feudal elements 
and used them as effective intermediaries to rule 
over the people. In other words, the colonial power 
and the feudal interests struck a happy.deal.: 

It should also be remembered that the colonial 
power did not deliberately usher in the industrial 
revolution in this country. It suifed them to have 
the Indian economy as an agricultural one which 


could supply the raw ¿material for industries back ° 


home. Whatever industrialisation came in was not 
because of the colonial power but in spite of it. But! 
that is a different story. 

What we are concerned with here are the cultural 
effects of these socio-economic and political factors. 
The social and cultura! mores during the colonial 
period remained largely ‘feudal. With the movement 


` for national freedom came in a certain measure of 


democratisation of society. There was an attempt 


to make the people aware of the social evils that - 


had crept into Indian society. The struggle to root 
out social evils became part of the larger struggle 
for political freedom. Naturally, the forces against 
the colonial power were also against the feudal 


interests which were collaborating with the colonial 
` power. But the dominant cultural pattern was still 


feudal. Certain obscurantist forces also joined the 
struggle and sought to revive traditional values in 
opposition to the values brought in by the colonial 
power. Thus, the struggle for freedom had elements 
of revivalism. 

It may be mentioned in passing that this isa 
phenomenon which is common to all countries 
which had to struggle against colonial powers. 


- During the first phase, the value system of the 


colonial power .is accepted abjectly. During the 
second phase of revolt there is a rejection of these 
values and consequent veneration of ancient values, 


’ which in the case of India happened to be feudal. 


Tt is only during the third phase when the shackles 
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of colonialism are shaken off that the country settles 
down to a process of assimilation. 

I have referred to these phenomena only asa 
background to a study of the cultural development 
of free India with special reference to cinema. 

Cinema is a comparatively new art form. It came 
to India almost as soon as it was invented in the 
last decade of the nineteenth centruy. But the first 
Indian film was made in 1912. Mythology was the 
staple of the early. films. But soon perceptive film- 
makers started making films on social problems. 

Some bold spirits even ventured into political 
comment, though indirectly. It should be remember- 
ed that the freedom movement also gave rise to an 
awareness of social evils that had crept into Indian 
society. Eradicating these social evils became a part 
of the national struggle. So, the films which dealt 
with social problems as well as those which con- 
tained politica] comment became part and parcel of 
the national movement for independence. This is 
not to suggest that film-makers were all altruistic 
philanthropists. They were certainly interested in 
their films becoming successful at the box-office. 
But they were not given to crass commercialism. 

Some far-reaching changes came about in the 
world of cinema in the late forties. In particular, 
the film ‘‘Chandralekha” made by the late S.S. 
Vasan in 1948, brought in the era of the film 
spectacle. Such films naturally needed a lot of 
money and were beyond the means of the tradi- 
tional film-makers including those who were operat- 
ing studios. This brought in the film financier as a 
new and authoritative entity. It will not be wholly 
wrong if a correlation is suggested between film 
financing and the easy money that came to certain 
groups during the Second World War. The war- 
time contracts, shortages of certain commodities, 
the ensuing black market — all these contributed 
to the accumulation of easy money in some hands 
and a quite bit of this was unaccounted. The 
success at/ tlte box-office of some of the spectacles 
which contained what has since come to be known 
as the box-office formula attracted these financiers 
to film-making as investment ensuring quick returns. 

While on the one hand there was tremendous 
enthusiasm in the years following Indian indepen- 
dence for planned economic development and the 


. establishment of a socialist society, there was also a 


concerted move to popularise the philosophy of free 
enterprise. The economic wealth of the Western 
countries which subscribed to the philosophy of 
free enterprise was held out as a shining example of 
what could be achieved in India. Awareness of 
social and economic problems would certainly not 
contribute to the establishment of a laissez faire 
society. Entertainment providing escape from 
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reality came in as-a handy tool. It would not be 
wrong to assume that the presence of escapism as a 
part of Indian philosophy made the task of such 
film-makers easier. They could claim that what 
they were doing was in the best tradition of Indian 
culture and philosophy. 

However, in the fifties, there was another signi- 
ficant event in Indian cinema, Satyajit Ray com- 
pleted his first film “Pather Panchali? in 1956. It 
received critical acclaim abroad and in India. Here 
was a new kind of cinema which did not provide 
escape to the viewers. On the contrary, it made 
‘them acutely conscious of their surroundings. Here 
was a film with its cultural roots deep in the life of 
Bengal and yet had a universal appeal. 

This film gave rise to a whole movement which 
has come to be known as regional cinema. This 
nomenclature would seem to indicate that the 
regional cinema is opposed to national cinema and 
encourages regionalism and parochialism. This is, 
however, not true. Not all films made in fhe 
regional languages are anti-escapist. Indeed, many 
of them are more escapist than some of the Hindi 
films. This genre of films came to be known as 
regional cinema because such films first got made in 
regional languages. — Now, such films are being 
made in Hindi also. So, what started in the 
regional languages has now spread to the national 
language.also. So, this genre can be more accurately 
called cinema of awareness as opposed to the 
cinema of escape. 

There is an interesting parallel in the field of 
language. One should remember that Gandhiji 
stressed the need for the development of various 
Indian languages and suggested that they should be 
used in carrying out-the work of the administration 
so that the people could identify themselves with the 
Government. But-this basic idea has been so dis- 
torted that any plea for the development of regional 
languages is looked upon with suspicion as a divisive 
more, Some time ago, a very important film , pro- 
ducer and distributor made a plea that regional 
language cinema should not be encouraged as it 
would ultimately pose a threat to national integra- 


tion. This is a typical example of the attitude ‘give 


the dog a bad name and hang it’. 


to recognise the essence of 











to each other their feelings.” 


If art is, thus, associated with human emotions, 
the next question that arises is, how are emotions 
born in an individual? Here those who like to 
think of art as an instinctive activity would, per- 
haps, fall back on Darwin and his thesis on the 
nature of man. But even Darwin concedes that the 
sense of beauty cannot be entirely explained in terms 
of instinct. In the book Descent of Man, he says, 
“With cultivated men such sensations are, however, 
intimately associated with complex ideas and trains 
of thought.” Now, how do these complex ideas 
and trains of thought come in? The obvious answer 
seems to be because of social relations. ie . 

In the field of Indian cinema, the lines of deve- 
Jopment are clear. There will be increasing compe- 
tition for the viewers’ attention between the cinema 
of escape and the cinema of awareness. What one 
has to guard against is the money power of the 
cinema of escape with which it can throttle the 
cinema of awareness. Without mincing words, one 
can say that the cinema of escape is a cultural tool 
in the hands of the vested interests. Their aim is to 
‘maintain the status quo. The cinema of awareness 
is a cultural tool in the hands of the masses. Their 
aim is to bring about social change and the establish- 
ment of a social order based on economic and social 
justice. The fight on the cultural front is as crucial 
as the fights on the other fronts. One can neglect 


‘it only at one’s own peril. D * 





Release all Political Prisoners Unconditionally! 


At a meeting held to discuss the various problems facing 
the thousands of political prisoners languishing in Indian 
jails across the country, the Committee for the Release of 
Political Prisoners has been formed, on April 14, 1983. 

The Committee resolved to highlight the issue under 
the slogan ‘Release All Political Prisoners Uncondionally!’ 
It will propagate among the broad masses of people the 
actual condition of political prisoners with the objective of 
raising the general awareness of this issue. For this, all 
means and media will be made use of, such as the press 
(all-India and local), rallies, meetings (street-corner and mass 
meetings), cultural activities, demonstrations, etc. A detailed 
documentation of all available informations will be taken 
up immediately. 

_ While the emphasis of the propaganda will be to explain 
to the people and bring out the general political background 








Job Reservations 


ANJALI. DESHPANDE 


oB reservation on the basis of sex recently figured 

in the Parliameut with the Law Minister on 
April 12 assuring that legal opinion on the question 
would be sought. Since the ‘lady members’ of 
Congress-I, Janata, CPI and CPI-M have all joined 
voices, the demand may soon be translated into 
reality. At this juncture it seems futile to question 
the justifiability of such a move. If politicians refuse 
to look at the employment problems in the larger 
context of the socio-economic fabric of the nation 
and apply their efforts to retouching a leaf here, 
snipping a thorn there for their own consolation or 
to justify their seats in the august house, nobody 
can help them. : 

Employment is scarce is a fact, and this too is a 

fact that women, not being considered as breadwin- 
ners, do not get the priority. However it cannot be 
said that they may be eased off altogether. They 
will remain especially in thankless dead-end jobs. 
Like telephone operators and nurses. It is seldom 
asked why one can’t hear a male voice when one 
asks for assistance in locating a phone number or 
getting through to it. But when a dead phone is 
put into order, the voice that enquires after the 
health of the telephone from the exchange is usually 
a male voice. The list is endless and dismal. 

There are claims and counter-claims with both 
sides spouting statistics as their weapons. Women 
MPs have claimed that in the tea industry in 1975, 
women used to outnumber men but now they have 
been outnumbered by -men. Similarly, in jute 
industry, women are becoming a raresight. The 
question to be askéd at this juncture is why men are 
now taking up jobs that they previously shunned. 
Are they monotonous back-breaking jobs, and is it 
the scarcity of employment that is compelling men 
to do what they would not touch if they hada 
choice? - 


The maternity benefits given to women by law” 


` has also proved a definite disincentive to employing 
women. What is the solution to be found in an 
economy in which investment in health facilities and 
hygienic conditions’ of work are considered a waste 
by industrialists? Workers indesperation are pre- 


pared to work in far worse conditions than are. 


available to them. 

This is a very sweeping generalisation and does 
not apply equally to all places of work but this is a 
line of study that needs to be taken up. It is the job 
of trade unions where they exist, to see to it that 
such laws do not act as deterrents to employment. 

The Law Minister in his counter-claim said that a 
comparison: of the number of registration of women 
as against their placement by Employment Ex- 
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changes had been constant at 7 per cent between 
1978 and 1982. The corresponding figure for men 
is 8 per cent. He omitted to tell the Lok Sabha 
certain relevant facts like, how do female applicants 
at employment exchanges compare with male appli- 
cants and for what kind of jobs? Who applies more 
for technical jobs, men or women? These are 
inconvenient facts for a government that makes tall 
claims and follows a policy of giving courses in 
beauty culture, dress making and such areas in its 
training institutes. In this way the Government 
aids and abets in spreading a culture obsessed with 
physical appearances and keeping women ccnfined 
to jobs that are extensions of housework. 

Unless the sexual biases of the Government, the 
employers and the women themselves are not 
weeded out gradually, it is virtually impossible to 
get women to work at what have been considered 
traditionally men’s jobs like repairing televisions 
and making electric fittings. They have never been 
trained to do such work. However, instead of lay- 
ing stress on more vocational training centres for 
women, for more schools, and literacy programmes, 
our parliamentarians have asked for 25 per cent 
reservation, perhaps the training programmes will 
follow as a consequence which would be a good 
byproduct. And the Government has agreed to 
look into the legal and constitutional aspects of the 
demand. 

A Supreme Court ruling forbids more than 
50 per cent reservation out of which 44.5 are already 
reserved for various categories. Women too avail 
of these reservations. It is to be decided whether 
the reservation for women is to be provided for 
within the already reserved'seats or outside it. These 
however will come later. 

Since the proposal for reservation might soon 
take concrete shape it may be worthwhile to con- 
sider certain points that have been brought to notice 
by the existing reservation policy for the Scheduled 
Castes.’ First, it is thought that the jobs that SC 
candidates get are solely because of the seats being 
reserved and not because they deserve them. The 
stigma may attach to women also if and once 
reservations come into force. As it is, even now 
it is generally thought that women get jobs and 
promotions by virtue of being women. It is there- 
fore necessary to see to it that no special relaxa- 
tions in qualifications are made along with reserva 
tions. 

Secondly, in the final analysis it may turn out 
that by reserving one-fourth of jobs for women, 
they will be prevented from encroaching upon the 
remaining three-fourths This has happened with 
the SC/ST. They have been accorded a share and 
thus the major chunk of jobs in many cases 
has been tacitly reserved for the non-scheduled 
castes. How women are going to fight these complic- 
ations is hard to predict. The Scheduled Castes have 
not been able to combat the caste prejudices that 
reservations have reinforced. 

It would have benefited women more if the 
leaders had insisted on certain relaxations without 
reservations. There are women who are able to 


al 


assert their right to education quite late in age. 
They burn midnight oil after putting the family to 
bed and the kitchen in order. By the time they 
obtain a degree they have crossed- the age limit 
prescribed by the government, semi-government and 
various other establishments that offer openings to 
women. It would help if women were allowed to 
apply for jobs say till the age of 30 or 35. The 
rélaxation is already available to SC/ST and can be 
extended to cover all women. 
. Similarly, women may be allowed to attend 
_ Special training courses where and when required, 


hours owing to the household responsibilities they 
bear. Scores. of such relaxations will suggest them- 
selves if looked at closely. But couple them with 
reservations and the jobs women hold will instantly 
be devalued. . 

This is a tricky situation, one which requires 
much debate and serious examination by experts. 
There also arises the question, what will happen to. 
jobs that have come to be exclusively female jobs: 
nursing, stenography, reception work and so on and 
so forth. Will there be a provision reserving 25 per 
cent of these jobs for men? And if there is, will 


while on duty, for they cannot stay back after duty 


men apply for them? 0O 








Search for 


Equality 


PADMINI R. NARAYANAN 


Śchedeled Castes and the Struggle 
against Inequality: Strategics to Empower 
the Marginalised; Edited by Jose Kana- 
naikil, Andian Social Institute, New 
Delhi; P 126; Rs. 25. ' 


ow can the Scheduled Castes 

actually secure equality, justice, 
and freedom? Through conversions to 
Buddhism, Christianity or any other 
religion? Or, through educational and 
occupational mobility combined with 
geographical or spatial mobility or 
through the use of political leverage? 
Or do they wait patiently for a “change 
of heart’ among the upper castes? 

This is the broad theme of the book 
under review. It is a collection of 
papers presented at a workshop on 
Scheduled Castes organised by the 
Indian Social Institute in November 
1931. Written by activists and acade- 
mics interested in the problem, its 
publication is a significant step towards 
much-needed collaboration between 
theorists and activists in the field. 

Jose Kananaikil stresses the impor- 
tance of analysing the status of the 
Scheduled Castes in terms of ‘power’ 
relations in society as against purely 
‘cultural’ relations. The former tend 
to become polarised into ‘centre’ and 
‘periphery’, into those who control the 
scarce resources in the nation and those 
who are deprived of their legitimate 
share in the nation-building processes. 
The Scheduled Castes fit into the cate- 
gory of ‘periphery’ and their struggle 
is to reach inward tothe ‘centre’ of 
seciety and its polity. ; 

The movement from the periphery to 
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the centre depends on how and when 
new sources of power become available 
to these peripheral groups. The polari- 
sation of Scheduled Caste groups and 
their emergence as an entity in their 
search for equality is recapitulated ~by 
Bhagwan Das. Himself an activist and 
a staunch Ambedkarite, Das’s is a bold 
and forthright analysis of the fate of 
the Scheduled Castes at the hands of 
the upper castes in the past and the 
continued pressure of vested interests 
determined to keep them disunited 
and dependent. Although the Schedul- 
ed Castes have regeived but scant 
attention and little has been done to 
improve their condition, Das is confi- 
dent that the Scheduled Castes are 
increasingly becoming aware of their 
strength and learning to use political 
power for their advancement. 

Though untouchability has been 
abolished legally, it continues in reality 
to play a determining role. Studying 
the effect of legislation to eradicate it, 
and how it can be effectively used to 
promote social justice for the Sched- 
uled Castes, P.D. Mathews argues that 
legislation’s failure to make an impact 
has been essentially because it became 
an instrument of exploitation in the 
hands of the affluent and socially 
powerful sections of society. Jaw 
came to be used to safeguard their 
vested interests. To make law more 
meaningful to the weaker sections, the 
author suggests ‘‘de-professionalis- 
ation” of the legal system so that 
social activists and victims of injustice’ 
can utilise it as an instrument of liber- 
ation. He reiterates that Scheduled 
Caste people can achieve the desired 
results, not through mere governmental 
action but through voluntary, organised 
effort arising gut of Jegal and political 
awareness. 

In the quest for equality and status 
enhancement, conversion to another 
religion has been resorted to by sections 
of the Scheduled Cistes. At times in 
‘the past, it has been due to the pro- 
selytising zeal of missionaries with the 
promise of a better deal and at other 
times, to voluntary change of religion 
in order to feel free and equal. But 
did they succeed in getting what they 
sought? Apart from mental and psy- 
chological relief, it has been shown by 


C. Parvathamma in her historical sur- . 


vey and in Walter Fernandes’s analysis 


of Christian conversion movements 


` 


that the history of conversions indica- ° 
tes that social mobility is not implicit 
in conversion. j 

Yet, the motivation of conversion, on 
the part of the converts, shows that the 
‘religious’ connection is crucial to the 
understanding of the problem. The 
connection between Hindu religion and 
untouchability which Victor D’Soyza 
calls the ‘religious factor’ has, accord- 
ing to him, heavily coloured the under- 
Standing and attempted solution of the 
problem. This bias has dominated the 
definition of Scheduled Castes and 
also the various programmes initiated 


` by the Goveroment for their develop- 


. in his introductory, chapter. 


- footing. 


ment, leaving the ex-untouchable con- 
verts outside their definition and pro- 
grammes. There isan underlying as- 
sumption here that, once the “untouch- 
ables?’ caese to be Hindus, they have 
found the solution to their problems. 
Victor D’Soyza’s analysis emphasises 
the need to distinguish between the 
dimensions of social stratification and 
religion in discussing the problems of 
the Scheduled Castes. . 

Thus viewed, the problems of the 
Scheduled Castes and those of the 
untouchable converts are on an equal 
In both cases, the problem 
(that of amelioration of backward con- 
dition) relates, not to their respective 
religions, but to the peculiar social 
stratification system which permeates 
Indian society. 

The position of Scheduled Caste 
women has been looked into by M. 
Karlekar who examines their employ- 
ment in certain vital occupational 
spheres. She has highlighted female 
exploitation through a case study of 
sweeper women in a New Delhi ten- 
ment colony. 

The issue of the policy of “‘reserv-_ 
ations” has been exercising the minds 
of researchers and activists alike. 
Reservations for the Scheduled Castes 
include three specific areas: seats in 
Parliament and State legislatures, 
Government jobs and seats in educa- 
tional institutions. Kananaikil raises 
two important questions in this regard 
First, 
whether or not reservations violate the 
principle of equality. And second, 
whether the reservation policy has 
actually achieved what it set out to do 
for the Scheduled Castes. One had 
hoped this aspect would have received 
more detailed analysis. © 


v 





Attenborough 
and Apartheid 


AT one stroke Richard Atten- 
borough has reduced to no- 
ught his muċh-acclaimed Gandhi 
which got eight Oscars. The 
man who 
planning and raising funds for 
the grand Hollywood-style spec- 
tacular evidently did not learn 
enough about the Mahatma to 
see the absurdity of getting it 
shown in South Africa to racial- 
ly-segregated audiences. Ben 
Kingsley, the actor who played. 
the star role, displayed greater 
sense when he decided not to 
attend a premiere where, being 
half-Indian, he would perhaps 
need a “permit”. i, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s twentyone- 
year epic struggle in South Africa 
was precisely against permits and 
passes for the non-white majority 
of that country’s population, sym- 
bols of discrimination, oppres- 
sion and ruthless exploitation of 
the non-white by the white. This 
was at the turn of the century; and 
towards the close of the century 
the infamous apartheid country 
continues the same old policy of 
segregation and racial discrimin- 
ation. Attenborough must be 
quite naive if he really thinks 
that his celluloid handiwork can 
bring about a “‘change of heart” 


in places where powerfully voiced . 


world public opinion has made 
not the slightest dent in decades. 

Nelson Mandela, who in his 
own way represents the Gandhian 
urge for human equality and free- 
dom, has been languishing in jail 
for over two decades now. Steve 
Biko’s ‘blood is still dripping 
from the murderous hands of the 
apartheid regime in Pretoria. The 
Soweto killings of black inno- 
‘ cents are still fresh in memory. 
.The “bantustans” stand as 
monuments to white racist arro- 
gance and refusal to behave like 
human beings. And it is here 
that, having given up under mas- 
sive pressure his plan to attend a 
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Spent two decades- 


“whites only” premiere, Atten- 
borough wants us to believe he is 
out to foster “some inclination 
towards non-violent social 
change”. He is either credulous 
or cynical or plain stupid. 

Gandhiji’s adopted grand- 
daughter, Shanthie Naidoo, 
living in exile in Britain, put it 
neatly when she said non-whites 
in South Africa do not need a 
film to show them what apartheid 
is all about; and the Mahatma’s 
daughter-in-law, Sushila Gandhi, 
a leader of the South African 
Indian community, has turned 
down an invitation to a ‘“‘whites- 
only” screening of the film. If 
Attenborough still wants -to 
understand Gandhi and his mes- 
sage, and is not still under Oscar- 
induced intoxication, he should 
try to understand what these two 
ladies are saying. 

Attenborough has not done 
anyone a special favour by avoid- 
ing the ‘‘whites-only”’ premiere 
in Johannesburg and deciding to 
attend a non-segregated one 
nearby, or by persuading the 
racist Government to agree in 
principle to show the film to 
mixed audiences at the premieres. 
The description of the Pretoria 
step as “blatant tokenism which 
smacks of the worst kind of 
racism”, by the liberal opposition 
Progressive Federal Party, is apt. 
For, the handshake offered to a 
beleaguered Attenborough does 
not mean that segregation has 
come to an end, or even that 
regular shows after the premiere 
shows would have mixed audi- 
ences. The Pretoria show will go 
on, and the Attenborough show 
will be only a brief and rather 
bitter interlude. 

The Government of India is 
among those who appealed to 
Attenborough not to attend the 
Segregated screening in Johan- 
nesburg. Several journalists in 
India also asked the Government 
to intercede on behalf of the 
Indian people with the producer- 
director so that he did ‘not attend 
the racially-segregated premiere. 
All of which leaves us wondering 
whether the issue is Atten- 
borough’s presence or absence 
or the- incongruity of screen- 
ing the film in a country 
where a white racist regime con- 
tinues to trample upon every 


human value the Mahatma stood 
for throughout his long life. The 
people of this country, as well as 
the freedom fighters of South 
Africa, sternly disapprove of 
sportsmen: and culture-wallahs 
visiting South Africa to make 
money. Why apply a different 
yardstick to the maker of the 
Gandhi film? 

Whether the film does justice 
to the greatest man of the cen- 
tury isa different question. To 
say that it is unrealistic to expect 
more in a film of such epic 
dimensions is merely to beg the 
question. Vithalbhai Jhavéri’s 
documentary, serialised by Door- 
darshan rather Jate in the day, 
brings out the contrast between 
the.real Gandhi and the Gandhi 
portrayed in the award-winning 
film which it would be unfashion- 
able to criticise after the media, 
political leaders and others have 
gone ga-ga over it. Mass scenes 
like defiance of pass laws in 
South Africa, the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre and the Dandi 
March would pass muster, but 
not the porttrayal of many other 
facets of Gandhi’s many-splen- 
doured life, much less the unfair 
and _ slipshod presentation of 
giant figures like Nehru, Patel, 
Jinnah, Azad — not to speak of 
the omissions. 

This is not to say that the film, 
with all its faults and limitations, 
will not have some impact on 
those unfamiliar with the man 
and his message (he said, “My 
life is my message”). Of corse 
it will have some impact, even if 
it has left those who have seen 
Gandhi, lived in those times and 
carried out his bidding in the 
freedom strugglé, with a feeling 
of inadequacy. What effect it 
will have on the younger gene- 
ration in this country is yet to be 
seen. 

There seems to be little place 
either for compassion or for 
anger at injustice in the new 
culture that is developing. When 
hypocrisy reigns, all is forgivable. 
Even Attenborough’s follies. 

At least on the question of 
apartheid and its practitioners, 
let us be honest to our heritage, 
namely, the Mahatma’s contribu- 
tion to the beginnings of the libe- 
ration struggle in South Africa. 

C.N.C. 
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VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


The South Asian confer- 
ence on infant nutrition. 
sponsored by the International 
Organisation of Consumers’ 
Unions (IOCU) and the 
National Alliance for Nutri- 

- tion of Infants, is being held 
in New Delhi from April 23 
to 27, 1983. 








LAT September. a front-page 
newspaper advertisement an- 
nounced the arrival of ‘Vijaya’ 
Infant Milk Food from Andhra 
‘Pradesh Dairy Development 
Cooperative Federation Ltd. 


This February an item on the. 


Commerce page of The Hindu 
highlighted the rise in sales of 
products from the Gujarat Milk 
Cooperative Marketing Federa- 
tion and reported: “It is being 
examined how new legislation 
proposed by the Government for 
discouraging the use of infant 
foods will affect the Federation’s 
activities and in what’manner the 
interests of farmers can be pro- 
tected...With rationalisation’ of 
transport and distribution ar- 
rangements, higher prices could 
be paid to farmers even while 
endeavouring to safeguard the 
interests of consumers. It is 
claimed that selling prices of the 
Federation’s products are gene- 
rally lower than those of other* 
agencies.” 

As far as baby food is concern- 
ed, it is not just prices that are a 
target of the pro-breastfeeding 
campaign. The whole object is 
to encourage a widespread switch 
from bottle to breast which 
‘ means that cheap or not, the-very 
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it will seek to find consumers for 
these products and that includes 


consumers for baby food. The . 


baby food war is not aimed at 
MNCs alone. In India it is Amul 
which has the Jargest share of the 
market. If baby food from 
various State co-ops successfully 
displace baby food from, say, 
Glaxo and Nestle, that will 


hardly serve the cause of infant 


health, though superficially it 
would be in line with the national 
objective of ‘self-reliance.’ 

{t has been pointed out in 
earlier articles on this topic that 
genuine promotion of breastfeed- 
ing will imply legislation and 
welfare policies which will make 
it feasible for working women in 
practical and economic terms. 
So, on the one hand is the pros- 
pect of spending more to promote 
breastfeeding and on the other 
hand is the prospect of earning 
more through baby food sale — 
possibly through totally indige- 
nous production, thus also saving 
foreign exchange. Where, accord- 
ing to policy makers, do the 
country’s pasar lie? Infant 
health is an intengible commodity 
while ‘sales turnover’ is mani- 
festly tangible. Again, as the 
country produces more and more 
surplus of milk, it may opt for 
export of baby food, and will 
then fall in the same category as 
any other MNC — that is, it may 
resort to hard-sell like any MNC 
to persuade more mothers to opt 
for bottle-feeding. 

‘It is to be hoped that this as- 


‘pect of the baby food war will 


receive adequate attention at the 
South Asian Conference on Pro- 
i eding to be 








health, implicit in ‘Operation 
. Flood’ policies, have largely been 
ignored in the prevailing empha- 
sis on the sales promotion tactics 
of MNCs. Both these aspects are 
placed in perspective in the fol- 
lowing extract from an article by 
“Elisabeth Helsing (Director of 
Public Health, Oslo) published 


in a special issue of the 
UNICEF journal, Assignment 
Children. 


Writing’on the increasing con- 
sciousness ‘and motivation to 
breastfeed among women in the 
Scandinavian countries, she 
points out that educated mothers 

„have been in a ‘position to 
demand breastfeeding rights and 
facilities from employers when 
they go back to work after deliv- 
ery. “It is important to note that 
in all three Scandinavian count- 
ries ... the changing trend has 
been initiated by niothers them- 
selves who had felt a need to 
change the situation.’ In count- 
ries like India, if it is going to be 
a choice between losing one’s job 
and/or breastfeeding one’s baby, . 
for most women there is really - 
no choice at all. 

Stressing the need fora clear-' 
cut infant-feeding policy, Helsing 
writes: “Such a policy has impli- 
cations not only for the Minis- 
tries of Health and Agriculture, 
but dlso for the Ministries of 
Finance, Industry, Export and 
Import.” She adds. that while 
promoting the slogan ‘breastfeed- 

ing is best’, simultaneously 

Government policies have 

encouraged large-scale produc- 
tion of infant food. ‘‘These pro- 
ducts will, by the inevitable laws 
of economic forces, have to be 











Support for Frontline States 
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VIJAY GUPTA 


N the recent past the Frontline States have been under 

constant invasions from racist South Africa. To evolve 
methods and adopt measures of support to the Frontline 
States who along with tne national liberation movements 
face barbarous attacks, a.conference was held at Lisbon on 
West European initiative. The conference with representa- 
tives of 27 governments, UNO, OAU and 159 non-govern- 
mental organisations, reviewed the whole situation and 
adopted a Declaration and a Programme of Action. 

During the three-day debate it was noted that aggressive 
acts by apartheid regime against neighbouring countries are 
not new. There were numerous incidents throughout the 50s, 
60s and 70s. What distinguishes the present aggressions is 
that they are rapidly becoming the central components of the 
Pretoria regime’s regional strategy. This is basically a 
consequence of the crises created for the regime by the 
advancing liberation struggle in- South Africa itself and in 
Namibia. 

As the liberation struggles in Namibia and South Africa 
continue to advance, the regime is increasingly resorting to 
desperate and brutal methods to sustain itself by internal 
repression and by attacks against other countries; these 
include terror tactics against civilians, selective assassinations 
of prominent individuals, kidnappings and abductions and a 
wide range of breaches of international conventions on the 
laws of war (use of poison gas in Angola is an example). — 


These military attacks are supposed to be carried’ out to 
destroy bases and other installations of the ANC and 
SWAPO in the Frontline States. In reality these acts are 
aimed at creating chaos, terror, confusion, dissent. and 
insecurity throughout the region; they seek to force the 
peoples and governments of independent Africa to withdraw 
their support for the national liberation movements in 
illegally occupied Namibia and within its own borders, by 
making it impossible for the Frontline States to develop 
their economies, to pursue peaceful programmes of national 
reconstruction and to build structures of mutual cooperation 
to replace dependence on the apartheid regime. Wherever 
military attacks are not possible or appropriate, Pretoria uses 
covert means, that is, infiltration and subversion by spies 
and agents of all kinds and operations by dissident and 
mercenary forces recruited, trained, funded and directed by 
itself. 


The major Western powers have adopted an attitude of 
hypocrisy towards this undeclared war against the’ Frontline 
States. All of them in their foreign policy statements recog- 
nise the need to climinate apartheid but in practice support 
the Pretoria regime. The Lisbon Conference was held to 
expose these powers and pressurise them to change their 
policies. 

The conference noted that the apartheid regime, by 
exploiting the enormous human and natural] resources of 
South Africa and Namibia and by using assistance from 
certain Western powers has built up a powerful repressive 
and military apparatus; that the UN resolutions and Charter 
have been violated by persistent obstruction by a few Western 
powers and the greed of numerous transnational corpora- 
tions. US and other Western powers bear a great responsi- 
bility in this respect. 

The continuing protection of and collusion with the apar- 
theid regime by these powers required intensification and 
greater coordination of efforts by the great majority of 
governments which are genuinely committed to freedom in 
Southern Africa, the many anti-apartheid and solidarity 
movements inspired by the heroic struggle for liberation in 
South Africa and Namibia. The delegates emphasised that 
the first duty is to consolidate the liberation movements led 
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by ANC and SWAPO with all kinds of assistance, material 


and political. 

The concentration of weapons of large-scale war by South 
Africa was regarded as an act of hostility not only towards 
Frontline States but also towards countries of Indian Ocean 
region, particularly Madagascar, Mauritius and Seychelles. 
In this hostility, were seen signs of conspiracy by the Reagan 
Administration which talks of constructive engagement and 
links Namibian independence with the withdrawal of Cuban 
internationalist forces from Angola. It was unanimously 
upheld that Angola or any other Frontline Siate has every 
right to invite forces of any country to protect itself from 
aggression. 

The Conference has brought out explicitly that the world 
community has additional obligations of mobilising world 
opinion (a) to totally isolate the apartheid regime, (b) to 
stop the flow of support that sustains the regime, and (c) 
to strengthen and extend the movements of solidarity with 
the peoples of Southern Africa. 


The collaboration of some Western powers with the apar- 
theid regime, enabling it to carry out policies of aggression, 
destabilisation and economic warfare against the Frontline 
States and Lesotho, was strongly condemned. It was stated 
in the Declaration that “the Reagan Administration’s policy 
of constructive engagement has encouraged the South African 
regime’s intransigence and breaches international norms. 
This is also the case with the military, nuclear, economic and 
political cooperation given by a number of Western countries 
especially USA, FRG and Israel, in violation of UN resolu- 
tions and imperative rules of international law’’. 


It was regarded as imperative on the part of anti-racialist 
and anti-colonial campaigns (a) to expose and denounce the 
acts of aggression, subversion and economic sabotage 
through which the apartheid regime seeks to destabilise the 
Frontline, Indian Ocean and other neighbouring States, 
(b) to secure the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of 
the apartheid regime’s armed forces and bandits from thcse 
parts of southern Angola which they continue to occupy in 
violation of the territorial integrity of a sovereign state, 
(c) to stop (in all Western countries) the apartheid regime 
recruiting, training, equipping, financing, rendering inteli- 
gence, logistical and other support to armed bandits and 
mercenaries as well as stopping their infiltration into Angola, 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Lesotho, (d) to expose and 
denounce the real criminal nature of the armed bandits, 


Chalking out a specific programme the conference declared 
that peace-loving forces must (i) provide direct political, 
diplomatic, financial, material and military assistance to the 
Frontline States and the liberation movements, (ii) initiate 
and support national, regional and international campaigns 
to promote and strengthen solidarity with the Frontline 
States and the representatives of the’ peoples of South Africa 
and Namibia, ANC and SWAPO, (iii) organise public col- 
lections and establish solidarity funds to assist Frontline 
States and liberation movements, (iv) organise mass rallies, 
collect materials and essential goods, provide technical 
support, funds, medical and educational aid, and (v) demand 
the release of political prisoners. 


As the European participants in the conference represent- 
ing governments and movements link their struggle for peace 
and disarmament with the national liberation movements the 
world over, it seems certain that the peace demonstrations 
in Europe and America would also raise their voice in sup- 
port of Frontline States and against the apartheid regime. 
The conference was unique in character since for the first 
time it brought to light in detail the problems faced by 
Frontline States due to their support for human cause. @ 
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Pakistan Embassy 
Contradiction 


Mainstream has received the 
following communication from 
M.H. Askari, Minister (Press), 
Embassy of Pakistan, New Delhi: 

“Please allow me to state that 
there is no basis to the presump- 
tion (Editor’s Notebook: Main- 

` steram, April 8, 1983) that Akali 


militants in Punjab may have 


obtained arms 
smuggling across the Pak border. 
Pakistan strictly adheres to a 
policy of non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries.” 
NC Replies: 

The question of smuggling 
across any border, very often 
in both directions, has very little 
to do- with “a policy of non- 
interference in the affairs of other 


countries.” It was stated in the 


by means of 


" Editor’s Notebook that. tit was 


known for weeks beforehand that 
there was brisk collection of 
arms by the Akali militants, 
presumably by means of smuggl- 
ing across, the Pak frontier.” 
Nowhere was it suggested that 
this smuggling was with the 
knowledge, consent or coopera- 
tion of the Pakistan Government. 
Must this contradiction sound 
like protesting too much? O 








Akali Politics 


THs refers to the article “Clouded 


Perception?” by Indarjit Singh 
(Mainstream, March 26, 1983). A 

There was no Indian nation before 
the Britishers came to India. `The 
country was divided into small princi- 
palities, which were conquered by the 
Britishers, one by one. 

The Britishers gave a sense of unifi- 
cation and the concept of an Indian 
nation. English became the link lang- 
uage, witb the help of which Indians 
could communicate with each other 
although they were living in different 
regions of the country. 

Unfortunately, even after Indepen- 


N 

dence, the period of over 35 years 
could not give usa sense of national- 
ism. The leaders who held the reins 
were not up to the mark to shape the 
Indian polity. They started the old 
game of ruling the country by ‘divide 
and rule’. The Sikhs, a brave people, 
were divided into Nationalist Sikhs 
and Akali Sikhs. The Akalis, with the 
help of their demands, real or imagi- 
nary, are playing into the hands of the 
rulers by raising the bogey of religion 
in danger and/or discrimination against 
Sikhs 

As a matter of fact the Sikhs are an 


~ honourable community, usefully em- 


ployed all over India in different fields. 
The Akalis, by their anti-national 
activities, and getting inspiration 
from outside, are not serving the 
cause of the poor people belong- 
ing to any religion. They raise such 
demands only when they are out 
of power. Between 1977-79, when they 


were ruling Punjab and their represen- 
tative was in the Central Cabinet, such 
issues were not raised. 

The Akalis have agitated many times 
and have been getting concessions 
from the Government since Indepen- 
dence, but their demands. go on 
increasing. It is only a trick to get 
power, but in a democratic set-up, a 
religious body mixed up in politics 
cannot hope to get power. In com- 
posite Punjab, they were out of power. 
In a small Punjab, they are fighting for 
power. If they decrease the area of 
Punjab and convert it into Khalistan, 
even then they will be out of power, 
unless it is written in their Constitution 
that the Government will be run from 
the Golden Temple. 

I wish and pray that the Akalis see 
wisdom and remain a part of Indian 


nationalism. ; 
(Prof.) M.M. Singhal 
Rohtak 
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- Whither BJP ? (from page 4) 


noted about the political resolution of BJP is that it 
contains no operative sections. A lot of verbiage, 
in plain language. 

While the political resolution does little more 

- than underline the infighting within BJP, the econo- 
mic resolution, despite being an omnibus charter 
aimed at satisfying the affluent and offering tradi- 
tional solace to the poor, seems to have a specific 
purpose. So far, despite strenuous efforts in the 
last few years, RSS and its political projection have 
not been able to make much headway in the rural 
areas. Now the emphasis is on‘ a virtual crusade 
for the rural people, which is what Vajpayee’s call 
for “a new programme for rural areas” is about. 
The eight-point programme covers much from 
building the BJP organisation to using party cadres 
to get various governmental programmes imple- 

` mented properly to fighting corruption to protecting 
Harijans and helping landless labour. BJP which 
used to turn up its nose at the very idea of plan- 
ning, has now come to talk of the “laudable objec- 
tive?” of each and every Plan and of the failure to 
implement Plan programmes. It even says kulaks 
have become strong only because land ceilings have 
not been implemented and surplus has not been 
distributed. Guest speaker V.M. Dandekar, the 
noted economist, put forward the idea of a crore- 
strong “‘Jand army” which BJP has commended. In 
RSS dreamland this would mean a network of 
khaki-shorts brigades to spread its own message. 
Very different from what Lohia meant when he 
spoke of a land army. No easy project this — the 
Professor’s estimate of cost is Rs 10,000 crores per 
Plan — but complacency on this score would be 
dangerous. . Public money for a legalised private 
army — what more can RSS ask for? 

But the fourteen-point list of demands, evidently 
knocked together by bringing in everything that 
would please one section or another, does not give 
the impression of being well-thought-out. Or maybe 
dt is a deliberate effort to create confusion in which 
BJP hopes to gain. For instance, it wants a single 
food zone in the whole country, which obviously 
means that the rich peasants and wholesale traders 
in collusion can divert produce where it will fetch 
maximum profit; but it wants all wage goods to be 
made available at fair-price shops and the public 
distribution system to be streamlined and streng- 
thened. How the two can be accomplished simul- 
taneously is far from clear. Again, it wants un- 
necessary controls: on economic productivity to be 
done away with. The strange combination is that of 
the party’s known commitment.to the sjatus quo 
and the tendency to go in for populism in order to 
-penetrate to the villages and even to urban slums. 
The Brahmins wooing the Shudras. 

There are other peculiar aspects — peculiar com- 
ing from BJP-RSS — like strong criticism of the 
Government’s acceptance of IMF loan with its 
conditions, which amounts “‘to a mortgage of our 
economic sovereignty”. It even fears the possibility 
of devaluation of the rupee “under IMF compul- 
sions”. Does this mean a change in BJP’s world 
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view? Of course not, 

The resolution on the international situation, 
passed by the National Executive but not placed 
before the National Council on the odd plea of 
want of time, talks of the need for “genuine non- 
alignment” even while hailing the holding of the 
Nonaligned Summit in Delhi; while calling for an 
end to the “mad race for armaments” it wants “the 
nonaligned themselves (to) agree on a mutual reduc- 
tion of their spending on arms”, which seems to be 
a deliberate mixing up of cause and effect. Afgha-. 
nistan figured naturally; and BJP wants ‘‘an early 
conclusion of a comprehensive treaty of peace and 
friendship with Pakistan” while also saying that “a 
mutual agreement between our two countries about 
non-use of force can no longer be put aside”. The 
soft corner for Nepal is not surprising; it'is a Hindu 
kingdom, and the least the, “Hindu Rashtra” folk 
can do is to keep a Hindu king happy. The backing 
of Nepal’s ‘‘urgings for its declaration as a zone of 
peace” is to be seen in the context of the anxiety on 
India’s “overbearing attitude” — an endorsement 
of Nepal’s position rather than India’s. The refer- 
ence to India’s “ill-advised policies” on Kampuchea 
does not come as a surprise. The mild criticism of 
Israel does, though care is taken to avoid clear 
condemnation of the genocide in Lebanon, not sur- 
prising from the party that harbours Jethmalani. 

Even if not passed by the National Council, this 
is the BJP line. Criticism of IMF is more than offset 
by references to Afghanistan, Kampuchea, etc. 

The essence of the BJP line remains Hindu 
Rashtravad. Ram Jethmalani attacked the advo- 
cates of “Hindu Rashtra” but sensing the mood of 
his audience went on to outline his own concept of 
Hindu Rashtra. RSS chief Deoras has recently 
talked of “Hindu Rashtra” being the same as 
“Bharat Rashtra”, while at the Council session the 
Reception Committee chairman Kedar Nath Sahni 
talked of the special “culture” that has been 
“developed...for our party and workers” “through 
the years”. The special “culture” and the “un- 
diluted nationalism” he spoke about were references 
to RSS ideology, for BJP has been in existence for 
just three years, and “through the years” does not 
mean such a short spell, and no other “culture” 
than the RSS variety has been visible in the party. 

This is precisely what democratic elements in the 
country have to watch out for. A determined band 
which has done much harm in urban areas and is 
now threatening to fan out to the villages cannot 
be dealt with by way of seminar discussions or 
conference resolutions. Cadre strength must be met 
by cadre strength, and pro-poor stunts must be 
exposed by organising the poor to fight for their 
rights, Whether even at this stage the Left and 
democratic parties and groups are capable of 
waking up and taking action is the question. 

But if they.do not wake up and act betimes, and 
if the Congress-I does not ensure effective imple- 
mentation of programmes for the weaker sections, 
there is real danger of the fascist elements cashing 
in On mass discontent. The other. aspects of the 
danger, like the communal one and strengthening 
of vested interests, are familiar enough. (April 18). 
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Central America ( from page 9) 


These’ countries are in favour of a search for an 
acceptable mechanism to initiate a dialogue. Presi- 
dent Portillo has repeatedly warned against the very 
policy Washington now seems intent on pursuing. 
Second, the Salvadoran opposition wonyld fall 


under the control of USSR and Cuba which now. it , 


isnot. A threatened Nicaragua could be pushed 
into a similar predicament. This would revive 
sagging Cuban influence throughout Latin America. 

Third, increasing outside intervention could ignite 
regional war, pitting the governments of Guatemala 
and perhaps Honduras against Nicaragua and Cuba. 


Finally, in the Third World, Reagan’s policy will 
undo most of the diplomatic gains accruing from 
Carter’s Human Rights policy. Third World sus- 
picions, focused in recent years upon the Soviet 
Union because of its intervention in Afghanistan, 
may shift back to the United States if Reagan were 
.to intervene directly in El Salvador or Nicaragua. 

The only way the Reagan Administration can 
avoid repeating the mistakes of the past is to show 
_that it opposes government-sponsored terrorism. 
The US Administration should not go ahead with 
plans to resume military assistance. The impasse is 
symptomatic of US myopia throughout Central 
America. G (April 17) l 
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Tomorrow Here (from p. 10) 


binding mystique is, but it is there. 


If we are to meet the challenge, 
and this is not an obscurantist 
call — because the question is of 
survival versus holocaust — we 
have to examine whether the 
technologies offered to us are 
only means for the further 
enslavement of our peoples or 
whether they hold the key to our 
own release from an obnoxious 
bondage and the fulfilment of 
values which we hold dear to our 
advancement in which we can 


live peaceful, prosperous, pro- . 


gressive lives unburdened by 
oppression, injustice and arro- 
gance. 

We in Asia, and for that 


matter in the developing world, ` 


think that we are insulated from 
technological pressure because 
of our backwardness, that the 
pace of technological advance is 
slow for us, and therefore the. 


threat is remote, to be dealt with - 


when the problem is reached and 


upon us. But this is an erroneous 
view. A few years ago not many 
would have imagined that the 
radio would so quickly invade 
every home, hearth, field and 
street evenin the .most remote 
village. Television and video are 
now making the same rapid in- 
roads. Experience teaches us that 
the technological tidal wave is 
strong. 

Take Western technology itself. 
One has only to take note of the 
headlong pace of modern techno- 
logical revolutions compared 
with the Industrial Revolution. 
Let me illustrate. Between the 
nineteenth and twentieth century 
it took twenty-two years to deve- 
lop the simple, ordinary, humble, 
commonplace zipper which fastens 
our clothes but it took less than 
ten years from the- first Sputnik 
to. a man standing on the moon 
and just another ten years to 
thrust a man-made object out of 


„our solar system altogether. Tele- 


vision, colour television, VTRs, 
geo-synchronous communication 


_ Satellites, direct-dialling tele- - 
phone systems, computerised 
memory dialling, computers,» 


word processors, and a host of 
other innovative devices have 
closed in the world—devices that 
helps batter conformation upon 
our consciousness, demanding 
immediate response or upon our 
subconsciousness, lodging mes- 
sages that will surface one day to 
change our perspective, to alter 
inexorably our world view. 

The technological revolutions 
of the world today and in the 
times to come (in our lifetime, 
actually) are basically designed 
to capture and bend minds to a 
purpose. Whether that purpose 
is for good or evil is for us to 
decide while there is time. 

We are promised nuclear, bal- 
listic, and laser-based scenarios 
of war, spectacular and awesome 
in their scope. But ultimately it 
is the war of minds that will 
prevail. 

Will the Asian mind be able to 
ride out this final war? D 
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Railways (from page 14) 
simultaneously; after all pas- 
senger and freight operations are 
the products of the same matrix. 
If train controllers begin to feel 


that frequent late running of © 


even mail and express trains by 
many hours is not a serious 
matter, goods train movements 
improve automatically. While in 
the realm of freight traffic it was 
possible to increase output with 
a revision in the pattern of traffic 
moved, without increasing pro- 
ductivity, it was not possible to 
do so in passenger operation 
which is therefore omitted from 
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official pronouncements. 

Theré is a general feeling that 
freight movement increased at 
the expense of maintenance and 
safety. Clear’ evidence of this is 
available. With an increased 
component of block rake and 
bulk traffic, reduced priority 
accorded to passenger train 
movements and a reduction in 
their number and, what is most 
important, complete disappea- 
rance of work stoppages, traffic 
lifted should have been much. 


higher, but for the fact that more ` 


accidents — even minor accidents 
often cause dislocation — and 


inadequate maintenance retarded 
movements of ‘trains more fre- 
quently. ` 

The improvement in the Rail- 
ways has, therefore, to be viewed 
with the same reservations as in 
the case of steel plants and power 
generation. Substantial improve- 
ment in Railways’ operations and 
their general working is attain- 


-able if the railwaymen really put 


their shoulders to the wheel. This 
will . result in a sea-change in 
Railway expenditure and reve- 
nues and give an altogether diffe- 
rent complexion to the annual 
Railway budgets. 1] 
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What made India's hosting ot tne ym astan 
Games such a dazzling success which 
confounded ail the prophets af doom? 


“Hard work, helped by a 
clear sense of purpose and 
‘discipline,” to lift a 

memorable phrase from the 
clarion call of Prime Minister 
: Indira Gandhi while 
‘f{aunching the New 20-Point 
Programme. 







Working together in this spirit, we nuilt 
magnificent stadia in record time and managed 
the Games with remarkable efficiency. What we 
did tor the Asiad, we can continue to do for our 
Five-Year Plan and the New 20-Point 
Programme. 


LET US ALL JOIN HANDS 
TO BUILD A STRONG NATION 
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when- the country’s integrity is subjected 
to the onslaught of divisive forces. While 
it was certainly commendable that in the 
last few months, Indira Gandhi woke up to 


the need for a rapprochement between these’ 


two secular parties in Kashmir curbing the 
’ hotheads within the Pradesh Congress-I, 
it needs.to be stated that for the last five 
years, New Delhi had permitted the 
Pradesh Congress-I bosses practically a 
free hand to continuously needle the State 
Ministry, which in turn helped to streng- 
then the hard-liners within the National 
Conference who had been trying to 


dragoon Dr Farooq Abdullah from the - 


very first day of his tenure as Chief Minis- 
ter which began in September last. Had 
the line of wisdom steadfastly advocated 
by Syed Mir Qasim throughout this time 
— braving the jibes, calumnies and virtual 
political ostracism by his infantile fellow 
X Congressmen in the State—been followed, 
` an honourable understanding with the 
National Conference would by now have 
been an enduring reality for the Con- 
gress-I, relieving the Prime Minister of 
concern about political stability in this 
strategically placed frontier State. 

While there could possibly be no gain 
crying over spilt milk, it is only to ‘be 


hoped that in the coming month of electio- ° 


neering both the National Conference and 
the Congress-I would scrupulously strive 


to calm down. any temper of confrontation 
within their ranks, since any mounting of 
tension in ,the Kashmir election has the 
danger of leading to communal _polarisa- 
tion. It is only such an approach of 
moderation during electionecring that may 
help to mend the fences after the poll. If 
tomorrow threatens to be turbulent, it is 
all the more imperative to see that peace 
and amity descend the day after tomorrow. 


@ 


pus and Kashmir today demonstrate 
the hazards of drift and petty poli- 
ticking within the Congress-I itself, and’ 
how through these, the forces of disruption 
within the camp of its adversaries get the 
upper hand. If Indira Gandhi with all her 
shortcomings has come to be regarded as 
the symbol of national integration, the 
petty squabblings within her party have 
been contributing in no small measure 
towards the nation’s disintegration. If the 
Opposition parties have little to contribute 
y way of strengthening the nation’s unity 
or morale, the Congress-I in-fight carried 
on under the banyan-tree shelter of Indira 
Gandhi, can contribute in no small 
measure to pushing the country down the 
slippery path of national destabilisation. 
Punjab and Kashmir must serve asa 
lesson and a warning. O 
April 27 N.C. 
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Voices from 
the Grave 


Richard Attenborough 
seems to merit a ninth 
Oscar. For, his film on 
Gandhi. has roused the 
ghosts of the long dead 
British Raj. The Lion has 
come whimpering back to 
life for a while, John Bull 
lets out a low growl, the 
Blimps make assorted 
noises of disapproval. 

The burra sahib remn- 
ants are upset because — 
as AP reports — they think 
that “the film exaggerates 
the role of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi in obtaining India’s 
independence in 1947.” 
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it over to the Commerce Minister to be announced 
in Parliament! 

If one wants to verify what has been said above 
one should look at what the central organ of a 
prominent Left party says in its editorial of April 
24. The limit is reached when it is asserted that 
because of being entrapped in the net of imperialist 
debts the Indira Gandhi Government js finding 
itself incapable of fighting against imperialism and 
it is implied that Indira Gandhi is certainly going 
to-disappoint all those who chose her to head NAM. 
Let Fidel Castro, Pham von Dang, Yasser Arafat 
and others take note of this! 

The export-import policy reflects awareness, 
though inadequate, that a liberal import policy is 
disastrous for the Indian economy and the Indian 
bourgeoisie. Dumping, and indiscriminate imports 
are known to have had disastrous consequences for 
Indian capitalists. The already acute problem of 
marketing of goods and realisation becomes further 
aggravated, and utilisation of capacity and profit- 
ability are adversely affected. They have been 
campaigning for restricting the imports and revers- 
ing the policy of liberalisation. This can be seen in 
a number of statements by‘individual capitalists 
and by FICCI and ASSOCHAM. 

The Finance Minister took note of the situation 
and proposed, while presenting the Budget for 
1983-84, that the existing effective rates of auxiliary 
duties of customs be raised by 5 percentage points. 
To quote him: “The statutory rate of auxiliary 
duty is proposed to be kept at 50 per cent, and 
the maximxm effective rate at only 35 per cent. 
The cushion of 15 per cent will help us take care 
of any need for higher duty levels which may 
become necessary for reasons such as support for 
indigenous production.” He went on to add: “My 
next proposal relates to chemicals. This group 
of commodities is in general subject to a basic rate 

of customs duty at 60 per cent ad valorem. With 
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the significant fall in the international prices of 
chemicals, I believe it would be appropriate to raise 
the tariff rate to 100 per cent ad valorem and the 
general éffective rate to 70 per cent ad valorem. 
Tariff rates of 40 per cent and 100 per cent appli- 
cable to certain groups of chemicals are also being 
raised on the same lines ... I aiso propose to raise 
the effective basic import duty on zinc metal from 
45 per cent to 55 per cent ad valorem. The existing 
partial exemption from countervailing duty on 
lead scrap waste is also proposed to be withdrawn. 
These measures ... would ... improve the financial ` 
viability of indigenous producers.” 

From these long extracts from the Budget speech 
of the Finance Minister, it. is obvious that the 
Government is moving away from the policy of 
import liberalisation, notwithstanding IMF pres- 
sures and the subjective wishes of a section of the 
Left suffering from infantile disorder. The main 
aim of the present Government is to safeguard the 
interests of the Indian capitalist class, which are 
not compatible with those of MNCs and IMF. The 
Indian capitalist class is independent of and non- 
collaborationist with imperialism and is interested 
in keeping its independence intact and emerging 
stronger. With this in view, it tries to search for 
better conditions and hélp from various quarters; 
sometimes it succeeds but there are occasions when . 
its tactics fail. 

The policy of import Jiberalisation was pushed up 
during the Janata regime when the scheme of global 
tenders was introduced among other things and at 
that time there was no IMF loan. Hence the causal 
connection is imaginary, not real. 

In the recently announced export-import policy, 
the process of reversal of the policy of import liber- 
alisation is obvious but the extent is limited. This 
is reflected in the statement of the Commerce 
Minister that it is neither liberal nor restrictive but 
is restrictive so far as needless imports are concerned. 
The import policy has been tightened. A number ` 
of steps have been taken in this direction. Thirty- 
eight items of raw materials and components have. 
been shifted from OGL (Open General Licence), 40 
jtems have been taken out of permissible to banned 
list and 27 items of capital goods have been dropped 
from OGL and eight more items have been canal- 
ised. The emphasis seems to be on phased import 
liberalisation.. The Minister has claimed that a 
special procedure has been evolved to regulate 
import of components in conformity with approved 
phased manufacturiíg programmes. Industrial 
units registered with the DGTD wishing to import , 
components for the manufacture of machinery and 
equipment will be required to get the list of com- 
ponents cleared in advance. It is claimed that this 
procedure, while promoting indigenous production, 
will result in reduction of imports. The facility of 
importing items by trading houses and export 
houses under OGL without debit to the value of 
their replenishment and additional licences has been 
withdrawn. All these steps are to result in a saving 
of Rs 500 crores. 

It is needless to-add that this will not make much 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Implications of Recent Brandt Report and NAM Economic Declaration 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


How significant has been the achievement of 

Seventh Nonaligned Summit in its Economic 
Declaration? What relation does it bear to the 
recommendations in the recent Brandt Commission 
Report (4 Common Crisis) ahd what are the new 
priorities in the agenda for action? ~ These are some 


of the questions that come to mind while studying ` 


these recent documents concerned with the grievous 
economic situation facing the South. 

In tone and stance the NAM Declaration is quite 
different from the recent Brandt Commission 
Report. Both, however, did not overly concern 
themselves with problems of trade, commodities, 
energy, food or transfer of technology. They 
reiterated their past thinking in these areas with a 
tone of urgency knowing full well that progress is 
likely to be tardy and faltering. 

The Heads of State or Government (HSG) 
rightly understood the kingpin of the ‘Common 
Crisis’ to be finance and debt. Unlike the Brandt 
Commission’s report, they raised their .voices 
strongly and firmly, to express concern over the 
structural deficiencies of the international monetary 
and financial system. While the Brandt Commission 
thought that the prolonged recession in the North 
was at the root of the crisis in the world economy, 
NAM blamed economically powerful nations more 
specifically for their short-sighted inward-looking 
policies which reduced international financial 
liquidity. 

They -went on to lay the blame on the North’s 
control over the current international monetary and 
financial system which in effect was the preserve of 
a few dominant developed countries. Thus NAM 
has decried the, inadequate representation of deve- 
loping countries in the decision-making processes of 
international financial institutions more vehemently 
than was ever done before. 

While the Brandt Commission states no country 
can pull itself out of its present economic plight 
merely by its own efforts and cautiously advocates 
that adjustments be made by the North to reduce 
inflation, increase investment, reduce unemploy- 
ment, the NAM meeting calls for an outright 
increase in concessional flows. They also press for 
untied ODA and point out the present deficiencies 
in concessional flows which were only 0.35 per cent 
of the North’s GNP instead of the UN target of 
0.7 per cent (it was 35,5 billion dollars in 1981)1, 

Both NAM and Brandt want a substantial expan- 
sion of the current project lending of IBRD and a 
substantial increase in the seventh IDA replenish- 
ment on ‘soft’ terms.2, Both also want an enlarge- 
ment of the World Bank’s programme lending? 


The author is Economist ‘and Programme Coordina- 
tor, Indian Council of International Economic Relations. 
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under conditionality which is in tune with the deve- 


lopment process, and a change in its present limit 
on such lending from 10 per cent to at least 30 per 
cent of total lending. In addition, the Brandt 
Report suggests an agreement to waive official debt 
for the Least Developed Countries (LDCs) and aid 
to the poorest countries to’ be doubled in real terms 
by 1985 through bilateral and multilateral changes. 
NAM on the other hand wants conversion of all 
outstanding bilateral official development assistance 
loans into grants for the LDCs whose aid fell from 
6.1 billion dollars in 1980 to 5.5 billion dollars in 
1981. Both NAM and the Brandt Report have called 
for an augmentation of the World Bank’s capital 
resources which could be done by borrowing and 
issue of World Bank bonds. In order to do so 
it has to increase its borrowing authority which is 
based on a conservative one-to-one capital/borrow- 
ing ratio. Both NAM and Brandt have suggested 
that this gearing ratio be raised to one-to-two. 

Both have suggested the bridge financing opera- 
tions of the Bank of International Settlements (BIS) 
be expanded. The Brandt Report also suggested that 
developed countries should encourage their central 
banks to provide short-term deposits to BIS for that 
purpose. Official flows with varying degrees of con- 
cessionality and conditionality are expected to 
finance 40 per cent of the total current account defi- 
cits of developing countries in 1982-83. 

Both the Brandt Commission and NAM have 
demanded a doubling of quotas of SDR to 125 
billion‘. The Brandt Commission gave reasons for 
its demand, pointing out that an increase in net un- 
committed ordinary reserves is desirable because (a) 
an increase in compensatory financing facility is 
necessary, and (b) likelihood of large borrowings 
by heavily indebted countries in the future is quite 
high. The NAM meeting welcomed the decision to 
enlarge GAB — General Arrangements to Borrow 
— under which the group of ten industrial coun- 
tries5 provide credit to the Fund for financing large 
drawing to ‘forestall or cope with an impairment of 
the international monetary system’. Hitherto it had 
been confined to lending among the member coun- 
tries and as a supplement to IMF resources. 
According to the Brandt Report, if GAB is to be 
used as a ‘safety net’ for developing countries in 
critical situations, it would have to be altered to 
permit lending to these countries and — if it is to 
operate rapidly — it should be under new modal- 
ities of lending. The Brandt Commission Report 
further expressed the fear that if GAB is financed 
by the Group of Ten and if they contro! its opera- 
tion, resources will be provided according to their 
direction. Thus they desired an expansion of fund 
lending available to all members and considered 
GAB not to be a satisfactory alternative to a share 
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suggested? The NAM Economic Declaration realised 
the gravity of the situation by pointing out that 
export eatnings have fallen by 150 billion dollars, 
partly as a result of a catastrophic decline in com- 
modity prices. It urged expeditious ratification of 
the Common Fund preferably before UNCTAD VI 


(para 86, NAM Economic Declaration). But it- 


seems unlikely to be realised in the face of the 
existing situation when less than 40 countries have 
ratified the Agreement so far. NAM also urged 
renewed efforts to ‘conclude International Com- 
modity Agreements (ICA), but the reality is that 
only two new ICAs (Rubber and Jute) have been 
concluded in the last six years!4. 

If for developing countries’ commodity exports 
there is evidence that volumes of consumption of 
industrial raw materials have not declined due to 
supply increases, commodity stock building is a 
solution nationally or internationally. But this 
would depend on finances forthcoming. IMF’s 
capacity to finance commodity stocks under buffer 
stock facility is possible only under ICAs. Both 
Brandt Commission and NAM urged early establish- 
ment of the Common Fund in order to be of 
help in setting up andfunctioning of buffer stock. 

The alternative to stabilising and improving 
prices is through supply controls, meaning produc- 
tion controls which would entail compensation for 
reduced export earnings. It would mean consider- 
able enlargement and improvement of IMF Com- 
pensatory Financing facility16. The NAM Econo- 
mic Declaration called for the establishment of a 
new compensatory financing facility for commodity 
related shortfalls in export earnings of developing 
countries with special arrangements for the LDCs. 
But the Brandt Commission Report scores_better in 
suggesting in more concrete terms a combination of 
commodity price and earnings stabilisation arrange- 
ment with long-term supply guarantees or command 
over future supplies as collateral for short-term 
price guarantees. 

‘The HSG at the NAM meeting condemned the 
increasingly prejudical role played by transnational 
corporations with regard to increased participation 
by developing countries in the processing, market- 
ing, transport and distribution of raw materials!’. 
According to a UNIDO study, developing countries 
could earn an extra 44 billion dollars (gross) per 
annum if their export of seven major minerals was 
taken up to the metal bar stage. Large gains would 
ensue if tariffs on processed agricultural goods were 
removed. According to the Brandt Report the rates 
of effective tariff protection are well over 100 per 
cent on several products in EEC and Japan — with 
tariffs escalating with the degree of processing.8 

Supposing all the urgings and pleadings and 
legitimate demands of the NAM document are not 
immediately met and the stalemate at the global 
level remains unbroken, what happens then? Coun- 
tries in their quest for additional resources will have 
to march along alone, unable to buy essential goods 
because of non-availability of grants or loans on 
easy terms and unable to sell their commodities and 
manufactures to earn foreign exchange. In this 
situation, could they sell to each other and come to 
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each other’s aid in diverse other ways? The vaguest 
part and perhaps the weakest part of the NAM 
document is the portion on South-South Coopera- 
tion. A lot of research would be necded to concretise 
the proposals to enhance South-South cooperation 
and to bring to fruition the ideals of collective self- 
reliance. Mutuality of interests could of course 
trigger the hitherto absent political will and expedite 
implementation, but the complementarities and 
means and modes for exploiting them will first have 
to be identified. 

Although NAM did not have too many new 
thoughts or solutions to contribute, old suggestions 
gained weight because of a new consensus among a 
hundred and one nations. It is not an achievement 
that the erstwhile exploited, colonised, downtrodden 
nations beset with a bewildering variety of problems 
got together and agreed on a plan of action with 
the aim of working together to promote common 
welfare? There has to be intensive follow-up and 
more thinking so as to delineate clearly what the 
actions should be. In the field of South-South 
cooperation, the first step is to assert unity and this 
step has already been taken. Translation into 
meaningful action like the launching of the GSTP, 
joint ventures and financial cooperation, develop- 
ment of natural resources, producers’ associations, 
food security have to be worked out. How will this 
work be initiated, organised, and carried forward? 

The loose ends will have to be tied in some other 
fora and the likelitiood of the same unresolved 
issues cropping up at the forthcoming UNCTAD- 
VI is high. In the important area of services, in the 
light of the recent GATT impasse (at the Minister- 
ial Meeting of November 1982), the issue will most 
probably be taken up again. GATT has listed some 
114 trade measures, of which only a quarter are 
within its framework, and according to the French 
External Trade Minister’s statement at the meeting, 
only 46 per cent of world trade is covered by GATT 
rules. It is the threat to short-term measures re- 
gardless of their legality which is a serious disrup- 
tive factor in trade. 

The Americans would want to bring trade in 
services which according to them covers not only 
banking, insurance and ‘tourism but also telecom- 
munications, accountancy, construction and engi- 
neering under the aegis of GATT. The developing 
countries are suspicious of the American move and 
regard it as an attempt to strengthen the arms of 
its major corporations in their overseas operations. 

An in-depth study of trade in services would have 
to deal also with flows of labour and technology in- 
cluding immigration policies. This is because deve- 
loped market economy countries dominate in ser- 
vices trade but their share of exports is significantly 
higher than that of imports. ‚They have an overall 
surplus on the service account,'9 but there are major 
surplus as well as major deficit countries among 
both developed and‘developing countries. While most 
of the investment income accrues to developed (and 
some oil exporting) countries, much of the labour 
remittances are received by a group of developing 
countries. Developed- countries also dominate the 
export of shipping services which is grossly under- 
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eitimated by the data on account of the use of flags 
of convenience as well as accounting conventions. 
GATT has no mandate to discuss these subjects and 
these will have to be undertaken at UNCTAD-VI. 
This issue could well become the key issue for 
debate before UNCTAD-VI. 

Thus, while realising that the Brandt Report and 
NAM’s Economic Declaration are two important 
milestones, in the nearly ten-year-old march forward 
towards the establishment of a New International Ec- 
onomic Order, the progress made by them is limited 
to the successful unravelling of the problems of the 
South, and to agreeing on the major issues. But how 
to achieve their goals still remains the moot question. 
At UNCTAD-VI, the same problems of debt, 
finance, commodity prices, protectionism will again 
come up, but hopefully, the problems will be looked 
at with solutions in view. The dialogue between 
North and South is likely to continue for a long 
time. What will make a difference is the willing- 
ness of North and South to tackle problems as they 
cothe on an immediate and emergency basis, aiming 
at alleviating the misery of the least developed and 
most seriously affected countries of the world, first. 
There is also no turning away from the urgent 
problem of commodity prices, market access and 
increased participation in commodity processing- by 
developing countries to enable them to have a 
longer term balance of: payments adjustment in 
order to carry out their development programmes. 0] 
NOTES. 


s 
1. Official Development Assistance was 4 to 1 per cent of 
the GNP of developed countries in the 1960s but came down 
to 0.35 per cent in the 1970s. , 
2. The- International Development Association’s sixth 
replenishment dropped to 2.7 billion dollars in 1981-82 on 
account of US decision to spread its commitment over four 


years but will now rise to 3.3 billion dollars in 1982-83 and . 


3.7 billion dollars in 1983-84 as per Toronto agreement. 
IDA represents slightly less than one-eight of all aid. Ratio 
of IDA loans to regular loans fell from 40 to 25 per cent 
between 1981 to 1982. 

3. This comes under the World Bank’s programme of 
Structural Adjustment Loans (SAL) wbich has been limited 
to 10 loans with a value of approximately 1 billion dollars in 
1980 to 1981. World Bank’s regular lending programme 
increased the average rate, of interest of loans from 9.4 per 
cent in the fiscal year 1981 to 11.3 per cent in fiscal 1982. 

4. SDR quotas have been increased to 61 billion and are 
awaiting Eighth General Review of Quotas in November 
1983. The Interim Committee of IMF which met in Febru- 
ary 1983 recommended an increase by Fund quotas to SDR 
90 billion. : 

5. General Arrangements to Borrow was concluded in 
1962. Under GAB ‘(April 30, 1982), after adjusting for re- 
sources already drawn, the credit available was SDR 5.7 
billion. The last use of GAB was in connection with a reserve 
tranche purchase equivalent to SDR 777 million made in 
November 1978 by USA. Since January 1983, the Group 
agreed to raise GAB reserves to SDR 17 billion. The Group 
comprises Belgium, Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Sweden, USA, and UK. = 

6. The total outstanding debt of non-oil developing coun- 
tries rose from 375.4 billion dollars in 1980 to 436.9 billion 
dollars in 1981. ; ` 

7. There has been a tendency among developing countries 
which maintain pegged arrangements, towards adopting SDR 
as a peg. Many continue however the single currency peg or 
some other currency composite. Fiftysix out of 125 countries 
had single currency pegs, 15 to SDR and 19 to other compo- 
site in 1982. 
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8. The Trust Fund, established with the protits from gold 


sales worth three billion SDRs and administered by IMF as 
Trustee, was established in 1976 to provide assistance on 
concessional terms to members for balance of payments 
assistance. The resources of the Trust are seperate 
from the assets of all other accounts of IMF. The Trust 
Fund was terminated in April 1981. The accounts of the 
Trust Fund are expressed in terms of SDRs and loans are 
to be repaid ina single instalment not later than ten years 
from date of disbursement. Interest is low at the rate of + 
of 1 per cent per annum. i 

9. The gold reserves valued at SDR 35 per five ounce was 
3,620 million SDRs in 1982. . 

10. There were 20 instances of debt ‘rescheduling in 1977-81 
as compared to 13 in 1972-76. Twenty countries have 
rescheduled their debt in 1982-83 alone or are in the process 
of doing so. 

11. Multi Fibre Arrangements (MFA) is the classic 
example of an arrangement that has evolved outside the 
GATT rules and one which is of special significance to 
developing countries. It covers almost one-third of their 
manufactured goods. Exports of developing countries are 
quantitatively restricted as-a safeguard procedure to avoid 
market disruption in major. developed market economies. 
Exports from developed countries are exempt from quanti- 
tative restraint arrangements on the basis that they do not 
fall in the category of ‘low cost suppliers’ and are thus 
incapable of causing ‘market disruption.’ 

12. The Most Seriously Affected (MSA) and LDCs 
experienced greater than average terins of trade decline in 
1981 which, combined with slow rates of growth in export 
volumes (due to weak demand in cotton and coffee), resulted 
in absolute declines in the purchasing power of exports in 
1980 and 1981. Since they have been unable to expand 
export volumes, the expected growth of import volumes is 
2.5 per cent. Even this will entail increases in current 
account deficits which were 112 billion dollars in 1981. 

13. Tight money policy apparent from end of 1981 
accompanied by a fall in the rate of growth from 9.9 per cent 
to 6.3 per cent and an increase in demand relative to supply 
for Eurocurrency credits resulted in an historic peak of 
interest rates of 18.4 per cent in the Eurodollar market at the 
end of 1981. Since the average GDP deflator for OECD area 
increased by 9.5 per cent in 1980, falling to 9 percent in 
1981, the real rate of interest was as high as 6 per cent in 
1980 and 8.5 per cent in 1981. ` 

14. Out of the 10 core commodities — Tea, Jute, Rubber, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Cotton, Tin, Sugar, Copper and Hard 
Fibres — six ICAs have been concluded. 

15. So fat IMF resources have been authorised in connec- 
tion with tin, cocoa and sugar buffer stocks but utilised only 
for tin and sugar. Six members have so far purchased SDR 
30 million as the contribution to buffer stock established 
under the Fourth International Tin Agreement; six members 
have utilized SDR 74 million as contribution for sugar buffer 
stock under the International Sugar Agreement. In June 1982 
Bolivia and Malaysia made purchases of SDR 83 million 
for buffer stock under the Fifth International Tin Agreement. 

16. IMF’s Compensatory Financing Focility is for bridging 
the shortfall in export earnings attributable to circumstances 
beyond the contro] of member countries. In 1982 outstanding 
purchases amounted to SDR 3.6 billion which is a quarter 
of the total purchases outstanding of SDR 14.9 billion. But 
it has met only onetwelfth of African countries’ terms of 
trade deterioration in the years 1978-81. 

17. In primary commodities TNCs have 70 per cent share 
(1976) of developing countries’ major commodity exports. In 
manufactures, the importance varies with 70 per cent in 
Singapore, 10 per cent in India and Pakistan, 30 to 40 per 
cent in Latin American countries and 28 per cent in Korea. 

18. The decline of tariff as an effective trade policy instru- 
ment has been accompanied ‘by an increased reliance on 
‘flexible’ or ‘contingent’ measures of proteciion’ There is 
increased reliance also on ‘voluntary export restraints’. All 
these come under ‘safeguards’ which are rarely phased out 
and there is little attempt to renegotiate trade concessions. 

19. Developed countries account for three-fourths of 
world imports of services and 84 per cent of exports, and 
hence the shares of developing countries are about one- 


‘quarter of imports and 16 per cent of exports. 
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a full run. The film was described as ‘seditious’ 
because the playwright, Komal Swaminathan, who 
scripted it, had suggested that people must decide 
on alternatives when subjected to deprivation by the 
callous criminality of the ruling class. 

If the AIADMK and its supremo MGR had paid 
as much attention to the fact of scarcity, (that has 
now scorched the whole State into unprecedented 
aridity) as they did to the film, the situation would 
not have been so tragic. 

For over 15 years Madras has suffered water 
scarcity, worsening every summer. The water 
system that serves the city today was built fora 
fifth of its present population in the last quarter, of 
the 19th century. But the scarcity has been good 
grist for politics and filled private pockets with 


. money. . 


A Rs 30-crore project to bring 40 million gallons 
of Cauvery water over 218 km through concrete 
pipes daily from the Veeranam lake in South Arcot, 
was the first cynical gimmick. Conceived by the late 
C.N. Annadurai, the first DMK. Chief - Minister, in 
1967, the scheme was suspended in May 1975 and 
eventually shelved, after it got enmeshed in corrup- 
tion. Over Rs 21 crores was spent, a lot of it pur- 
loined by politicians and contractors, and not a 


drop of water came. It was one of the principal > 


charges, among the corruption accusations listed 
against the then DMK Chief Minister M. Karuna- 
nidhi, who was later indicted by the Sarkaria 
Commission, which Indira Gandhi appointed after 
the dismissal of the DMK Ministry in February 
1976. The cost of the project has soared from Rs 30 
crores to Rs 150 crores and even now there is a 
daily expenditure of Rs 50,000 by way of staff 
salaries and interest on loans. oe 

To justify Karunanidhi’s dismissal Indira 
Gandhi promised water from the Krishna river to 
‘ Madras in 1976. Water from the-Krishna has been 
talked about for over a hundred years, the first 
project report having been prepared as early as 
1881. After intermittent reports in the last 100 
years an inter-Sfate accord was reached between 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Karnataka in 
April 1976. Each State agreed to give 5 TMC, of 
its share of Krishna water to Tamilnadu, the idea 
being drawal of water from Srisailam reservoir in 
Andhra to the Poondi reservoir, which is a distance 
of 450 km. A UNDP expert estimated the cost at 
Rs 900 crores. Even granting a smooth agreement, 
particularly between Andhra Pradesh and Tamil- 
nadu, it is not as if the scheme will send water 
gushing through taps in Madras. The project will 
take at least seven years, if work is taken up in 
earnest now. However, , with the tradition of 
kickbacks and corruption that has come, to be 
associated with any essential scheme, it is unlikely 
that Krishna water will bring any succour: When 
the scheme is through there might be fresh pro- 
blems, because the quantity needed will be far more 
than was agreed upon in 1976. 

Chief Minister M.G. Ramachandran has come 
round to accepting Krishna water for Madras after 
much brooding. When the AIADMK came to power 
in 1977, MGR wanted his ‘own’ scheme and refused 
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to revive the Veeranam project: anything to do with 
the “MK _ was. anathema to him. He conjured up 
another illusion: water from the Kattalai bed regu- 
lator of the Cauvery in Tiruchi. This Rs 450 crore 
scheme had to be given up after much debate be- 
cause farmers in the detta resisted the theory of 
‘starving the crops to quench the thirst of Madras’. 
Eventually, after two years, in May 1981, the 
AIADMK gave up the Kattalai idea. : All this time 
the water crisis was overtaking various districts in 


i the State and becoming more acute in Madras. . But 
the politicians would not be bothered — they floated ` 


scheme after scheme, only to bury them after spend- 
ing crores of rupees. 

The rash of high-rise structures in the city has 
accentuated the problem. The moneyed contractors 
have deepened wells to 150/200 feet and feed the 


flats with boosters, which depresses the water table - 


further, sucking out the water from the shallow 
wells that the less fortunate and affluent. put up at 
great personal cost. 

Now the situation is too far gone and Metrowater 
is taking measures such as digging 4000 to 6000 
tubewells, installing tanks (which will be replenished 
on alternate days), selling water, etc. No doubt, 
the infiuential sections of the middle class and the 
wealthier sections are able to subvert Metrowater 
facilities for their interest, when it is the slum- 
dwellers and poorer people living in the concrete 
slums who need the benefit of its ‘services’. 

Meanwhile, the AIADMK Government, which 
professedly rose from the rationalist movement of 
E.V. Ramasami and Annadurai, has taken to the 
occult and magic to solve the water crisis. The res- 
ponse to the crisis has been so absurd that it would 
be laughable were it not for the misery of millions. 

«Instead of taking up viable programmes to 
augment the rapidly vanishing resources; the State 
Government and . Metrowater have resorted to 
obscurantist rituals, like attempting to invoke 
Varuna, the mythical rain god. There was a State- 
sponsored 15-day concert in the Red Hills lake in 
March. At the end of the melodious fortnight which 
witnessed violin maestro Kunnakudi Vaidyanathan 
desperately playing to please the gods, over 15 mil- 
lion litres of water had evaporated from the 
1.5 sq.km. Red Hills lake. Only a little earlier 
water had been emptied out of the Poondi reservoir 
(Sholavaram had gone dry months ago) into Red 
Hills to cut evaporation loss. 

After Kunnakudi’s futile bid, which brought no 
drizzle, on Jacob, an employee of the State Bank 
of Travancore in Changanacherry, Kerala, was 
brought to Madras in mid-March as the guest of 
Metrowater, at the invitation of MGR. Metrowater 
jhas spent over a lakh of rupees maintaining Jacob, 
while he says he is sending coded radio impulses 
into the atmosphere with the aid of a telephone 
instrument and a radio transmitter to bring the 
rains pouring down. His wife says people need not 
be afraid of being flooded with too much water, 
because Jacob can stop the torrents if people find 
there is far more than they can use. 

Such are the solutions attempted by a ‘rationalist’ 

(Continued on page 34) 
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- (Communism is supposedly ati atheistic philosophy. 
5- It is not, therefore; surprising that doctrinaire 
religions like Islam based on the clear concept of 
God (in fact the unity of God is the most funda- 
mental doctrine of Islam) come in conflict with it. 
The orthodox and the traditionalists have never view- 
ed communistic doctrines with equanitnity for this 
reason. It has been and continues to be their bete 
noire. Is it invariably so? It appears to be sô but 
in fact is not. Reality has many complex strands 
and needs to be explored in all its complexity. 
There is no doubt that the communist orthodoxy 
did uphold the doctrine of atheism and held matter 
as primary as well as eternal. It is because of this 
that the right of preaching atheism has been made a 
fundamental right in socialist countries like the 
Soviet Union. Article 52 of the new Constitution 
of USSR lays down: “Citizens of USSR ate 
guaranteed freedom of conscience, that is, the right 
Fito profess or not to profess any religion, and to 
conduct religious worship or atheistic propaganda. 
Incitement of hostility or hatred on religious 
grounds is prohibited.”? (emphasis supplied). 
‘However, those who have carefully studied Marx 
would note that as a sociologist as well as a historian 
\ of social struggles he grapples with social reality in 
all its complexity and richness and refrains from 
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adopting simplistic positions, whatever his philoso- - 


' phical viewpoint as regards primacy .of matter. 
Marx is equally concerned with religion as a socio- 
logical phenomenon. In his famous passage. which 
ends with ‘religion is the opium of the people’ he is 
dealing with religion as a factor in social struggles. 
The passage is as under: “‘Religion is the sigh of 
the oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless 
world, just as it is the spirit of a spiritlless situation. 
It is the opium of the people.... The abolition. of 
religion as the illusory happiness of mankind is 
required for their real happiness. The demand to 

| give up the illusions about its condition is the 

“demand to give up a situation which needs 
illusions.’’?’ 

Marx’s approach to religion in’ this passage is 

, sociological rather than philosophical and as such 

has great significdnce. In a class-ridden society 

religion is used, by the exploiting. classes, as an 
illusory happiness to deprive them of real happiness 
by changing the social conditions and hence it 
becomes the ‘sigh of the oppressed creature’ and ‘the 
spirit of a spiritless situation’. Marx’s contention 
that ‘the demand to give up the illusion about its 
condition is the demand to give up a situation 


, which needs illusions’ assumes significance in this . 


f sociological perspective, It is in the situational con- 
` text of a class-ridden society that religion lends 
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itself to such an illusory role and Marx disapproves 
of this illusory role rather than religion per se. If 
reinterpreted, religion can also be used as a power- 
ful force to change the situation which needs 
illusion. History does provide us with such instances 
as well. 

Martin Luther, in a way, revolutionised Chris- 
tianity. Thus Engels says of him, ‘Luther had put a 
powerful weapon into the hands of the plebeian 
fhovement by translating the Bible. Through the 
Bible he contrasted the feudalised Christianity of 
his day with the unassuming Christianity of the first 
eefitury, and the decaying feudal society with a 
picture of a society that‘knew nothing of the com- 
plex and artificial feudal hierarchy. The peasants 
had thade extensive use of this instrument against 
the princes, the nobility, and the clergy.’ 

However, Luther, true to his class background, 
soon turned to the princes and left the peasantry to 
fend for itself. But Thomas Munzer, Luther's 
fellow priest, turned out to be a revolutionary 
theologian. Writing about him Engels says, “‘Munzer 
was as yet a theologian before everything else. He 
still directed his attacks almost exclusively against 
the priests. He did not, however, preach quiet 
debate and peaceful progress, as Luther was already 


_ then ‘doing, but continued Luther’s earlier violent 


sermons, calling upon the princes of Saxony and the 
people to rise in arms against the Roman priests.’*4 
Of this revolutionary theologian of Germany, 


‘Engels further says,-‘“‘Munzer’s political doctrine 


followed his revolutionary. religious conceptions 
very closely, and just as his theology overstepped 
the current conceptions of his time, so his political 
doctrine went beyond the directly prevailing social 
and political conditions. Just as Munzer’s religious 
philosophy approached atheism, so his political 
programme approached communism, and even on 
the eve of the February revolution, there was more 
than one modern communist sect that had not such 
a well-stocked theoretical arsenal as was Munzer’s 
in the sixteenth century.’’5 

Thus we see that there have been instances of 
religion made to play a revolutionary role to bring 
about social transformation and for changing the 
situation which needs illusion. Even the history of 
Islam provides us with many such instances. The 
Kharijites, the Qaramita and some other sects of 
Islam played a revolutionary role and never came 
to terms with the powerful establishment of the 
The Qaramitas 
even established a commune wherein no private pro- 
perty except personal weapons was permitted.6 It is 
worth quoting here the description of life in the 
Qaramita commune: 

“A da’i (missionary, summoner to the faith) was appointed 

to collect the earnings of the villagers. He was asked to 

feed the hungry, clothe the naked and help the weak and 
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the afflicted out of that fund. The whole scheme was 
implemented with such thoroughness that no needy person 
or beggar was left. Allthe citizens started discharging 
their duties promptly and steadfastly and lived their life 
satisfactorily. So much so that poor women used to 
deposit their income earned by spinning':in the da’i’s 
treasury and small children too did the same with their 
income earned by looking after the birds.’” 

It is certainly true that such instances are scatter- 
ed and few. Theologians and priests have, more 
often than not, identified themselves with the status 
quoist forces. However, what is more important to 
note is that given the will and commitment, religion 
can also play a-revolutionary and unifying role for 
the masses who struggle for changing their condi- 
tion. Islam has played a progressive role in the 
colonial countries of the Islamic world by challeng- 
ing the colonial powers in the nineteenth century. 
Its role was no less revolutionary in Iran in the late 
seventies in overthrowing the hated regime of the 
Shah who was a powerful instrument of American 
imperialism. (Khomeini’s regime turned out to be 
equally tyrannical -but it is another story we do not 
propose to deal with here). Religion has therefore 
to be understood in the socio-political context and 
not merely in the philosophical context. 
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THERE area large number of Muslims in the 
Soviet Union. Their number is estimated at 45 
million and they constitute the second largest com- 
munity in Russia after the ‘Orthodox Christians.8 
It has often been argued that Soviet Communism 
is in direct conflict with Islam and that in a religious 
sense Muslims are a persecuted minority. The Mus- 
iims’ inner urge to practise their religion and main- 
tàin their identity, it is argued, is put down with a 
heavy hand. Dr. Shamsuddin maintains: 
“Despite the decade-long resistance by the Muslims the 
Bolsheviks were successful in consolidating their rule. 
_ Having done that the Communists launched a frontal 
attack on Islamic institutions. During the period 1927 to 
1938 almost all the mosques and madrasahs were closed. 
A large number of devout Muslims including the Muslim 
Communist Party leaders were executed. . Transmission 
of religious education to young children by their parents 
too could not escape the notice of the firebrand members 
of the Society of Militant Atheists. Publication of reli- 
gious books and imports of any literature from the Mus- 
jim countries were banned. Restrictions were also imposed 
on the observance of prayers, fasts and other Islamic 
rituals. The Muslim women were forced to abandon the 
traditional veil.’’® 


A very long list of serious allegations indeed. 
But for a serious student of social science it will not 
do to arrive at conclusions on simplistic assump- 
tions. A social phenomenon of this nature cannot 
be understood merely on the grounds of religious 
hostility displayed by ‘militant atheists’. Socio- 
political factors and practical and strategic consi- 
derations often play a more decisive role than mere 
ideological considerations on either side of the 
divide. A proper analysis of the whole complex 
situation is called for. To accept or deny the charges 
would amount to being swayed by simplistic pont 
cal propaganda. 

A revolutionary situation is always a highly com- 
plex one. Sudden political overthrow of a status 
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quoist regime forces it to perpetuate its struggle for 
restoration through psychological and other means 
as well. Ideological weapons also prove to be 
equally potent. Force used against the defenders of 
the old order is often projected by well-designed 
propaganda campaigns as force used against a 
particular religious or regional community as a 
whole to which the old regime happens to belong. 

This confusion induces many innocent followers of 
that religion to fight in ‘defence’ of their religion 
and become victims of revolutionary violence. We 
are witnessing the same phenomenon in Afghanistan 
today. The defenders of the tribal order are waging 
jihad for the ‘defence’ of Islam which is sought to be 
projected as being in ‘grave danger’. The innocent 
followers of these tribal chiefs are ‘getting killed 
sincerely convinced that they are fighting in defence | 
of Islam. Similarly, persecution of the Behais by 

the Khomeini regime in Iran cannot be ascribed to 
its religious fanaticism only; many of the Bahais 
held influential positions during the Shah’s hated 
regime and even acted as informers. This, however, 
does not mean that all the Bahais killed or being 
killed are guilty. 

` It is equally important to note that ina complex 
revolutionary situation excesses ‘cannot be ruled 
out. More often quite innocent people becomé 
suspect and become victims of persecution. Also, 
revolution is a heady wine and throws up its own 
zealots. They th¥ow all caution to the winds and 
indulge in militant attacks on religion or religious 
ideologies, thus arousing strong hostility among 
their followers who are not necessarily defenders 
of old order. Even Lenin had to caution the 
members of the Communist Party in the Central 
Asian region not to attack the religion of the 
Moslems. 

Immediately after the October Revolution, on 
November 20, 1917, to be precise, the first Soviet 
Government, headed by Lenin, published a special 
appeal “To All the Working Muslims of Russia and 
the Fast”. Addressing the Muslim working people 
“whose mosques and prayer-houses were destroyed, 
their beliefs and customs trampled underfoot”, the 
Soviet Government solemnly declared: ‘‘Hence- 
forth your beliefs and customs, your national and 
cultural institutions are declared free and inviolable. 
Arrange your national life freely and without any 
hindrance. You have a right to that.’!9 

Communism, in a philosophical sense, is an 
atheistic ideology and Islam is a strongly God- 
centred religion. Even in a normal situation accom- 
modation between the two would not be free of 
felt tensions. No amount of rationalisation or 
apologetics can bring perfect harmony between the 


„two. The zealots on either side can dangerously 


lower the threshold of violence. In its emotional 
appeal, militant atheism is as potent as religious 
fanaticism. Again, this should be viewed in the 
background of the fact that the Soviet Constitution 
guarantees freedom for profession and practice of 
both religion and atheism. Atheism, considered as 
an Official point of view, is likely to enjoy greater 
advantages. Anticipating this, the Soviet Constitu- 
tion has made certain penal provisions for dis- 
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crimination between followers of atheism and 
religion. 

“It is regarded as a criminal offence”, says 
Ziyauddiw Khan, “for any official to refuse to 
accept a person for work or in an educational 
establishment or to dismiss a person from work or 
from an educational establishment because of his 
or her religious views. The same applies to an 
official who deprives & believer of any privilege or 
advantage provided for by law, or in any other 
way substantially restricts citizens’ rights because 
of their attitude to religion. The law punishes such 
actions with up to one year’s correctional labour or 
a fine up to fifty roubles. And ... the sentence can 
be increased to three years’ imprisonment.” H 

It is also important to note that atheism, in 
integral conjunction with positive humanistic values 
accompanied by a strong sense of callective social 
responsibility, may not be as repugnant to a truly 
religious soul as it is usually thought to be. Both 
tend to strengthen forces benificial to mankind. 
It was in this sense that the Ahrars in pre-Indepen- 
dence India who were militant Muslims preferred 
Bolshevik atheism to the Muslim Leaguers’ feudal 
and capitalitic proclivities which were positively 
harmful for the Muslim masses. Chaudhry Afzal 
Haq, the Ahrar leader, says that “an atheist is 
better than a polytheist (munkir mushrik se behtar 
hai) and that a new path-finder’s first stage is 
negation (nafi). Just think of Ja ilaha (there is no 
god) of the holy Islamic formula la ilaha illal lah 
(there-is no god but God). A sufi repeats la ilaha 
(there is no god) for ages then he comes to illal lah 
(except one God).}2 

Thus we see that for a religious revolutionary, 
who is totally opposed to status quo, even atheism, 
if it is wedded to healthy social change in favour 
of the weaker and exploited sections, is not very 
repugnant. Such an atheism, in a religious sense, 
leads to affirmation of Allah. 

Islam, during the Prophet’s life-time and until a 
little later, was a force challenging status quo every- 
where. The early Muslims also believed in export- 
ing revolution to the most powerful empires of 
the day, that is, Byzantine and Sassanid. Both 
empires were destabilised and a new social order 
setup. However, due to the constraints of the 
given historical situation, the new set-up did not 


and Islam has to respond to them in a creative 
way, if it has to prove its relevance ‘and guide the 
destiny of the masses of Muslims. The socialist 
revolution, deeply concerned with the well-being of 
the oppressed and weaker sections of society with 
whom the holy Quran also expresses great sympathy 
(it repeatedly condemns zulm, oppression, wrong- 
doing against the weak, that is, sustad’ifin)}, 
There is no doubt Islam so interpreted still arouses 
the wrath of the traditionalists and so a cautious 
approach is necessary. 

Such caution and tact has been shown while 
interpreting Islam even in the Soviet Union. Thus 
interpreting Islam Ziyauddin Khan says, ‘‘The more 
far-sighted Muslim figures in our country sawa 
good deal of similarity between the social principles 
of Islam and of socialism long before the Great 
October Socialist Revolution.. On June 1, 1906, 
in an article entitled ‘Islam and Socialism’, the 
Muslim newspaper Vakyt, published in Orenburg, 
said: ‘We Muslims, who adhere to our faith, know 
very well that equality, brotherhood, honesty and 
mercy, which are the bases of Islam, are also part 
of socialism — so the bases of Islam coincide with 
those of socialism.’4 

Babakhan also says, “Islam teaches that there are 
close social Jinks in society, that people depend on 
one another. The work of each man is a contri- 
bution to the good of society, that is, society as a 
whole benefits by the results of the work done by 
each member of society. Hence it is the duty of 
every citizen to work conscientiously, aiming at the 
highest possible quality. The Prophet Muhammad 
— peace be upon him! — said in this connection: 
‘The best of men is he who is of the greatest use to 
people,.’45 

It would be seen that it isa very cautious inter- 
pretation of Islam which ‘would in no way offend 
even the most orthodox of Muslims. Those outside 
the Soviet Union has attempted a much more 
radical reinterpretation of Islam. Maulana Ubei- 
dullah Sindhi, Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Dr. 
Iqbal from India were much more radical in their 
approach to Islam.16 Many Left-oriented intel- 
lectuals are attempting revolutionary interpretation 
of Islam in Egypt, Iran, India and several other 
countries,1? 

As regards private property, the approach in 


too. Thecorréctness of this view i$ confirmed not only 
by the enormous role of these objects in the life of society, 
but also by the fact that, as a rule, they are produced by 
the efforts of the whole or nearly the whole of society. 
And society can nationalise any objects if such a` measure 
proteets the interests of society, prevents damage to them, 
or leads to the successful solution of the. problems facing 
society.”?28 


' JItis to be noted-that what has been enunciated 
above is in keeping with the most orthodox posi- 
tion in Islam. Imam Shatibi has clearly laid down 
that the social interests are above the individual 
interests.19 Nationalisation is generally guided by 
the principle of -social intérests and hence is per- 
fectly justified as otherwlse, in the modern indus- 
trial era, powerful monopolies, cartels and pools 
can ‘be most detrimental to the common social 
interests. Thus the interpretation of Islam in the 
Soviet Union cannot be said to be deviant or 
heterodox in form and content. A 

Even in practice in the Central Asian part of the 
Soviet Union, the traditions, Islamic or otherwise, 
have been slow to change. According to David 
K. Shipler of New York Times News Service, 
“Throughout Soviet Central Asia, traditional male- 
female roles remain largely intact in many families, 
with the man at work and.the woman at home with 
several ‘children. The trends of women moving 
into higher education and professional fields pro- 
duce a volatile mixture with the old patterns 
resulting in tensions between generations and 
marital discord.#0 

However, it does not mean there is very little 
change. The pace of change is not a forced one. 
Before the Revolution there was only one woman 
who was literate in Turkmenia. Now women make 
up nearly half of the student population in higher 
education. Also, they constitute 30 per cent of 
the Communist Party’s Central Committee in 
Turkmenia, 40 per cent of the republic’s Supreme 
Soviet and 38 per cent of the chairmen or deputy 
chairmen of local governments in Turkmenia’s 
cities and towns. Bibi Palvanova, who has a 
dissertation on the liberation of women in Soviet 
Central Asia to her credit and has been minister of 
public education for more than J8 years, observes 
that still “there are vestiges of the past. 
hide them. There are still cases of parents not 
wanting daughters to receive higher education. 
There are still isolated cases of selling brides and 
people are prosecuted for it:”21 


Ill 


ANOTHER important socialist country is China. It 


is very difficult to have an accurate estimate of the 
number of Muslims in the Chinese Socialist 
Republic. Workers’ Daily (January 11, 1980) 
suggested that there are now 6.4 million Hui and 
5.4 million Uighur Muslims. Adding a few more. 
belonging to other minority sects there may not be 
more than 12-13 million Muslims. Other non- 
official estimates have suggested that the figure is 
nearer. 18-20 million.22 However, even these figures 
may not be a reliable guide. There is a great deal 
of confusion. M.de Thiersant estimated Muslim 
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We don’t, 


population as 20 million in 1878. Around this time 
two Chinese visitors to Cairo, Syed Sulaiman and 
Abdur Rahman said the Chinese Muslim population 
was 70 million and 34 million respectively. In 1910, 
the Statesman Year Book gave the total Chinese 
population as 35,00,00,000.23 According to Times 
International of April 16, 1979, the Muslim popula- ° 
tion in China is 11,50,00,000 which works out to 
nearly 12 per cent of total Chinese population.? 

There is a substantial Muslim population is 
Sinkiang, mainly Uighur (Turkic origin). There 
are Kazakhs or Kirghiz classified as Han (racially 
Chinese). The Muslims in this group were known 
as Han Huis (Muslims of Chinese origin) or Kan 
Huis (Muslim from Kansu province) who were 
considered racially part of the Chinese. According 
to Syed Khalil Chisti, “The relationship of the 
Sinkiang Muslim population is of special signi- 
ficance as it has often been used to form a false 
impression with regard to the total number of 
Muslims in China. The impression has been given 
by many writers that Sinkiang is the only area in 
China where the Muslims predominate and hence 
are of any significance. 

“Tn a sense this has been true. Up to 1949 the 
Sinkiang population consisted of at Jeast 90 per cent 
Muslims, the Uighurs beingin a majority (80 per 
cent); the remaining being Kazakhs, Tatars, Tajika 
Uzbeks, Han Huis and Kan Huis. Only 10 per cent 
of the population were Han Chinese out of which is 


_ good number were Han Huis or Han Muslims ’’25 


` Now about Islam and Muslims in China. Kash 
(Kashgar) in the’ far west of China’s Xinhjiang 
(Sinkiang) province bordering the Soviet Union, is ` 
inhabited by people identical in race, language, and 
Islamic faith to the Soviet Central Asians. It is 
still closer to medieval than modern times. Kashi’s 
population is 175,000 (mainly Uighurs). Beijing has 
done a great deal to develop this city by building 
hospitals, schools, parks, stores and light industry 
to help develop the Muslim minority. Workers at 
the state carpet mill can earn higher-thaf-average . 
wages for their exacting skills. A nearby cotton- 
textile mill employs 3,000.26 Ulighurs, however, 
carry their religion with ease with little of the 
fervour of other Islamic countries. The Beijing 
Government allows religion to be practised in 
central mosques, it discourages worship in small 
mosques built by akhun, local religious leaders. 
“Still”, says Ned Gillette, ‘‘we saw several of these 
being constructed with great care. Many had been 
destroyed during the Cultural Revolution in the 
late 1960s.”°27 

There was established a Chinese Islamic Associ- 
ation in 1953 by three prominent Moslems. Burhan 
Shahidi, an Uighur progressive, Muhammad Dapu- 
sheng and Muhammad Makien, a famed Islamic 
scholar at Beijing University and translator of the 
first modern edition of the Koran. This association 
was able to hold two Congresses (in 1956 and 1963 
before the turmoil of the Culfural Revolution bro- 
ught all open religious activity to an end for the next 
ten years. The Fourth Congress was not held until 
April 1980 but Muslim activities were reviving in 
many localities prior to this. According to Bob’ 


Whyte, in Beijing the Hui neighbourhood in and 
around Niujie or Ox Street was allowed to restore 
its Hui middle-school and hospital during 1978-79 
and on October 20, 1980, the great Niujie Mosque 
reopened on the feast of ‘Id al-Qabir, the commem- 
oration of Abraham’s sacrifice, after extensive, re- 
pairs paid for by the State (amounting to 40,000 
yuan). A second mosque, the Dongsi, had re- 
opened during 1979. Reports from other cities 
throughout China indicate that a similar revival of 
cultural and religious life is going on amongst the 
Hui communities. Local Islamic congresses have 
been reported in Beijing, Shandong, Jiangsu, Heli- 
ongjiang and Xinjiang.”® 

It is certain that during the: Cultural Revolution 
religious freedom was severely restricted and now a 
more liberal attitude is being adopted. According 
to China Pictorial’ 1900 mosques were opened by 
‘January 1980. Similarly for the first time since 
liberation Muslims in China were given the day off 
on Bairam (Zd al-Fitr). Also, according to Fox 
Butterfield of the New York Times News Service. 
“After three decades of Chinese Communist rule, 
the largely Turkish-speaking Muslim peoples who 
make up the majority of the population in Xinjiang, 
China’s vast northwestern province, have prospered 
economically and gained a measure of toleration 
for their religious practices. 

“Here in Turpan, an oasis city on the old silk 
route between the West and China, some families of 
Uighur nationality earn as much as $ 900 a year, 
more than four times the average income of peasant 
families in the rest of China.”’*9 

As in the Soviet Union, the freedom to believe in 
religion and practise it has also been recognised in 
China. Thus while the Communists are duty-bound 
to propagate materialism and atheism, “they must 
understand that citizens enjoy both freedom to 
believe in religion-and to propagate atheism. It a 
handful of people with ulterior motives. try to make 
use of religious and superstitious activities to dis- 
turb public order, hamper production, swindle 
money and injure people, they will be punished 
according to law.”’80 : 


IV 


A PERCEPTIVE student of social science has to 
grapple with social and not with philosophical 
reality. Speaking of social reality, one has to admit 
that a socialist revolution cannot wish away deep- 
rooted religious influence among the people. In a 
complex social structure with its uneven develop- 
ment not all can be expected to subscribe to dialec- 
tical materialism in a philosophical sense. Greater 
the degree of unevenness, sharper would be the 
social contradiction. Louis Althusser expresses it 
schematically thus: 


“The specific difference of Marxist contradiction is its 
‘unevenness’, or ‘overdetermination’, which reflects in it 
its conditions of existence, that is, the specific structure of 
unevenness (in dominance) of the ever-pre-given com- 
plex whole which is its existence. Thus understood, con- 
tradiction is the motor of all development. Displacement 
and condensation, with their basis in its overdetermina- 
tion, explain by their dominance the phases (non-anta- 
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gonistic, antagonistic and explosive) which constitute the 

existence of the complex process, that is, ‘of the develop- 

ment of things’.’’* 

Revolutionary change, specially in a backward 
society, sharpens, due to unevenness of development, 
certain socio-religious contradictions which, at cer- 
tain points of displacement or condensation, might 
assume explosive form. No social phenomenon — 
and religion also, in a sense, is a social phenomenon 
— can ever be free of ‘pre-given complex’ Religious 
tradition too reappears, in a newly developed situ- 
ation as a ‘pre-given complex’, and thus keeps on 
perpetuating itself for quite a long time. Greater 
the unevenness of development, more prolonged 
would be reappearance of this pre-given complex. 

Also, one must distinguish between socio-religious 
tradition and a transcendent religious truth. While 
with accelerated pace of change, the former might 
give way to a new one (in an antagonistic or 
explosive way), the latter might continue to exist, 
with other ‘scientific or rational’ belief systems, as 
a non-antagonistic transcendenta! truth. The socio- 
religious traditions might, under the compelling 
logic of development, yield themselves to a degree 
of emergent uniformity but, and it is important to 
note, transcendent religious truth will have to be 
tolerantly accommodated by dialectical materialism, 
that is, the official philosophy of the socialist coun- 
tries. Thus Islam, as a transcendent religious truth, 
has a much longer prospect of surviving as a vital 
metaphysical force both in Russia and China. 
Moreover, it would continue to shape religio- 
cultural identity of the minority in both these 
countries. O 
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16. Maulana Ubeidullah Sindhim, a staunch Muslim, was 
in Central Asia when the October Revoluation broke outin 
Russia. He was greatly impressed by the Socialist revolution 
and he saw a close parallel between Islam and Sociaist doct- 
rines. He even described Shah Waliuilah, a great t8th century 
Indian theologian, as Marx of Muslim India in bis Urdu 
book on him. Hasrat Mohani, a great freedom fighter, was 
one of the founders of the Communist Party of India and 
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even maintained that the word Soviet is derived from the 
Arabic Sawiyyat which means equality. See Allama Saiyid 
Suleiman Nadvi “Hasrat Ki Siyasi Zindagi”, in Nigar 
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‘Slow and steady’ wins the race... 
only in ancient fables. wan 








ESCORTS 


2.500 years ago, an ex-slave called Aesop regaled the court of Croesus 
(in Asia Minor) with his animal fables. 


Ironically, his charming tale of the hare and the tortoise seems to reflect the 
present state of our transportation today. 


Ironical, because ‘slow and steady’ has become irrelevant—the emphasis 
having shifted to speed (and therefore time) and economy. 


With the ideal mode of transport offering both. And there’s no better 
example than the modern bi-wheeler. 


In motorcycle manufacture, Escorts has been market leaders for seven years. 
Leaders not only in numbers, but also in innovation. 


The current Rajdoot motorcycle has had progressive design and 
technological innovations incorporated. To combine performance with fuel 
economy. 


The latest 350cc Rajdoot—in collaboration with YAMAHA of Japan—is a high 
performance product of world technology. Giving unsurpassed economy with 
speed, safety and comfort. And the same technology will upgrade the present 
Rajdoot 175cc and give Escorts the capability to produce a range of high 
performance motorcycles between 50 and 500cc. 


Similarly, Escorts’ collaboration with MAHLE & GOETZE for piston 
assemblies will revolutionise automotive standards in process and value 
engineering, inevitably benefiting the entire industry. 


For the railways, Escorts provides the latest shock absorbers, couplers and 
braking systems. The new air brakes double the capacity of goods trains. 


In transportation, Escorts realises that the need is for speed, comfort, safety 
and economy. 


Which can be realised through sophisticated inputs. 


Inputs which will increase the pace of modernisation @ 
in this vital sector. 

And banish the lumbering tortoise and 
slumbering hare to the pages of antiquity. 
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ESCORTS LIMITED 


Giving positive shape to India’s tomorrow. 


Tractors and Farm Equipment x Industrial & Construction Equipment * Motorcycles * Automotive Shock Absorbers 
& Piston Assemblies x Railway Ancillaries x Outboard Motors * Heating Elements * Dry Dock. 
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Brain Drain, Neocolonialism and LDCs 


B.N. GHOSH 


RAIN drain representing the outflow of under- 
B utilised or over-utilised skilled manpower from 
the Least Developed Countries (LDCs) to Deve- 
loped Countries (DCs) en masse on a regular basis 
has received considerable importance in literature 
on the economic development of Third World 
countries.! The outflow of high quality manpower 
(HQM) constitutes a loss to the sending country, 
for, although such manpower is vitally important 
for the development of LDCs, it is wooed away by 
the DCs without paying any price, causing enor- 
mous harm to the present and future socio-economic 
development of the sending country. Richard 
Titmus calculated that the United States saved 
about four milliard dollars due to the immigration 
of approximately 100,000 professionals in the 
period 1949-67. The losses involved are not merely 
the financial outlay on education and training of 
these persons; the real loss is the permanent one of 
subsequent reduction in productivity, slower growth 
of intellectual leadership and retarded innovative 
spirit in the affected country? ne 

While the export of even ordinary commodities 
fetches a price, the export of brain power never 
brings anything back to the affected country. On 
the contrary, the claim for compensation to LDCs 
has been brushed aside by the DCs with theorizing 
aimed to protect the colonial interests.2 They also 
design theoretical models to demonstrate that free 
flow of factors of production which is part and 
parcel of basic human rights ensures maximisation 
of income, output and welfare and that since LDCs 
cannot productively absorb the HQM, its outflow 
does not constitute a drain but is simply as over- 
flow, relieving the affected countries of the menacing 
problem of educated unemployment.* However, 
this type of approach is based on feather-bedding 
arguments. a 

The problem of brain drain is generated and 
intensified by the deliberate neo-imperialistic policy 
of developed capitalist countries which are still 
exploiting the LDCs under the garb of so-called 
foreign aid and development assistance programmes. 
In fact, brain drain can be viewed asa problem of 
reverse flow of technology from LDCs to DCs. 
While in the pre-Industrial Revolution period the 
capitalist countries drew resources from the colo- 
nies in the form of physical capital, in the post- 
Industrial Revolution period they are drawing away 
human capital resources from the LDCs. The 
motive and the effect in both the cases are more or 
less the same. A strong case can be made out for 
payment of compensation to the LDCs for the use 
of their HQM by the DCs. This may be in the 
form of a consolidated price or the sharing of 
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income-tax to be imposed on immigrants. Whatever 
may be the modus operandi, adequate compensation 
must be ensured by creating favourable international 
public opinion, pressurising the DCs and seeking 
help from the UN. 

In the case of technology formation, brain power 
(human capital) plays a crucial role. ‘‘It is people 
plus machines that make technology, but increasing- . 
ly people’.5 The technology gets embodied in 
human beings. Physical capital at the most embo- 
dies technology of the latest vintage; but human 
capital embodies both present and future technology. 
Physical capital also rapidly depreciates and its rate 
of obsolescence is fast. Thus, in the field of form- 
ation and use of technology, brain power has an 
edge over physical capital. 

In a highly developed country, the maintenance 
and acceleration of growth necessitate highly sophis- 
ticated Research and Development which is essen- 
tially dependent on team research and organisation. 
There has been a noticeable transition in the deve- 
loped countries from manufacturing to tertiary pro- 
duction and from goods to services of different 
varieties. In a country like USA, the development 
of industries connected with space programmes and 
defence necessitates continuous research and inno- 
vation. 

The most important item in international inter- 
course today is not food, fuel or fibre, but techno- 
logy. Every year USA exports technology worth 
Rs. 36,000 crores but imports only Rs. 4,000 crores 
worth of technology. The next important count- 
ries in the world technology market are Germany, 
France, Japan and Canada. To correct the struc- 
tural imbalance created by the rapid spurt in the 
demand for HQM as against almost static supply, 
USA has to import HQM, the seed-corn technology, 
from the LDCs. 

The imported seed-corn technology is processed 
scientifically, pressed into service and exported 
through multinationals mainly to the LDCs. Capital 
exports coupled with the export of technology con- 
stitute technological colonialism. The sale of tech- 
nology on a big scale to LDCs leads to at least three 
consequences: (1) through the sale of costly and in- 
appropriate Western technology, the dependence of 
LDCs on DCs becomes enhanced; (2) the selling 
country becomes a rentier nation and gets richer by 
the fat returns on investment and royalties on ex- 
port of technology (It is estimated that by 1985, the 
rest of the world will pay USA 23 billion dollars as 
dividends, fees and royalty); (3) multinational cor- 
porations assume a more significant role in trans- 
lating into practice the neo-colonia] interests of the 
developed capitalist countries. 

American technology is produced largely by HQM 
from the the Third World. For instance, during 
1958-66, brain drain from India increased eightfold. 
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A large part of this increase was directed to USA. 
In 1967, the drain from India to USA was 1425 
skilled personnel. Between 1960 and 1976, 420,000 
HQM left LDCs for DCs. Not less than 25,000 
people migrate to the DCs every year.” The United 
States is a mature but still growing nation having 
an apparently unlimited demand for labour. At the 
mature stage of development, growth is not so 
tauch machine-based, as it is based on human talent, 

ingenuity and skill. US intake of HQM in 1949-70 
has increased from 2,517 to 16,492. In this flow, the 
percentage share of HQM from developed countries 
to USA decreased ‘while that of LDCs increased® 
In USA, 80 per cent of the research is done by 
100 large firms which employ more than 60 per cent 
of the HQM. The present technological supremacy 
of USA would be difficult to maintain if the supply 
of HQM is stopped or reduced. LDCs provide 
both the sources of raw materials (HQM) and the 
market for the goods produced by the capitalist 
countries. This sort of technological imparialism 
leads to what can be called international “backwash 
effect”, making the poor areas poorer and the rich 
areas richer. 

The idea is offen propagated that the capitalist 
countries have been helping LDCs by giving them 
aid and assistance. Let us give the claim a close 
look. According to an UNCTAD report, in 1970, 
USA’s aid to LDCs amounted to 3.1 billion dollars. 
India received from USA during 1950-51 — 1975-76, 
Rs 5,410 crores of aid, or roughly Rs 360 crores per 
year on an average.® As against this, the income 
gained by USA through brain drain from LDCs 
amounts to 3.7 billion dollars. This shows that 
whatever aid is given by USA to the LDCs is more 
than compensated by the brain gain. The highest 
contribution to the net income gained by USA is 
made by the developing countries, particularly of 
Asia. India’s contribution was 874 million .dollars 
in 1970. (In 1970, according to UNCTAD, 3,141 
skilled Indians emigrated to USA. This represented 
a loss of Rs 300 crores, per capita cost of a 
specialist being Rs 2 lakhs. But India. received in 
the same year only Rs 222 crores as foreign aid 
from USA). Each of the foJlowing countries 
received a milliard dollars worth of aid after „World 
War II — India, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Iran, 
Israel, Pakistan, South Korea, Taiwan and Turkey. 
But these are also the countries which provided 
about two-thirds of professionals who settled down 
in USA. The United States sends as many experts 
to the developing countries as it receives from them 
via brain drain.2? But the tale of exploitation is 
adequately revealved by the fact that while USA 
does not pay a single buck for the brain obtained 
from LDCs, it is paid highly for the services of its 
experts who happen to be mostly HQM from the 
poor countries. 

The loss sustained by developing countries on 
account of brain drain is enormous. The 38,000 
skilled personnel who migrated to USA between 
1962 and 1966 represented a less of 7.6 milliard 
dollars. In 1949-61, about 3,922 skilled personnel 
, left India for USA, and this represents a value of 
"1055 million dollars’) A UN report states that up 
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to 19€6 India relinquished an amount of 1.7 million 


dollars in the form of brain drain to USA, Canada 
and France, and this sum was 5.6 million dollars in 
1967. The income lost by India per skilled emigrant, 
under alternative parametric values, is shown in the 
table below: 


INCOME LOST BY INDIA PER EMIGRANT 








Medium 





Skill Category High Low 

. Arts, Science and 
Commerce Graduates $ 30,000 S 17,000 $ 8,000 
Engineers $ 61,000 $ 32,000 $ 13,000 








Source: UNCTAD, Reverse se Transfer of Technology | as. quoted 


in Mainstream November 16, 1974, p. 4. 


According to the study made by UNCTAD, the 
cost of an Indian engineer is $ 32,000,a doctor 
$ 44,000, natural and social scientist $ 33,000 and a 
graduate $ 17,000. On this basis, India can be said 
to have lost $ 188,419,0CO on account of emigration 
of 5,439 HQM between 1958 and 1966. If per capita 
education cost is taken to be $ 20,000, as it is in 
many careful studies, the developing countries’ con- 
tribution to USA becomes nearly $ 45 million every 
year. Thus, LDCs’ assistance to USA becomes 
much more than American aid to these countries. 
Thus the reverse transfer to technology from LDCs 
to DCS can be looked upon as a more detrimental 
dimension of the brain drain problem. Foreign 
capital investment by DCs ensures the principal 
along with interest, but the outflow of HQM from 
LDCs constitutes a permanent loss. Whatever aid 
is given by the DCs is more than taken away by 
shrewd trade practices, unfavourable terms of trade, 
mounting debt servicing and high royalty charges. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse flow of technology 
nullifies the tall claim about neo-imperialist aid to 
the Third World. 

The loss of technology cannot, however, be trans- 
lated in terms of output, income and productivity, 
for the realisation of technological potentiality 
encompasses a variety of considerations. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that loss of technology is more 
harmful than loss of skill. To the extent to which 
brain drain involves a reverse flow of technology, 
the movement of HQM will account for, persistent 
and ever-widening gap between rich and poor areas. 
It will also reduce the capacity of LDCs to borrow 
and assimilate foreign technology. In fact, USA’s 
export of technology to LDCs is of old vintage. It 
never parts with current technology but monopolises 
the technology of the present and the future.!2 The 
DCs are trying to help the economic development of 
LDCs, but on the other hand are enacting immigra- 
tion laws that encourage the flight of skilled labour. 
These are mutually contradictory activities as brain 
drain jeopardises the technological base and hence 
development tempo of the poor countries. Had it 
been its policy to help LDCs, USA would have 
allowed the immigration of unskilled labour. But it 
has altogether stopped the immigration of unskilled 
labour, and encourages the immigration of skilled 
labour. This deliberate policy has facilitated change- 


al 


oy is te hanes ‘ x e : r A ar 
over from proletraian mass transfer to professional 
elite migration. The process of brain drain has 


„become faster since the change in US Immigration ' 


Laws in 1965. 
The exploitative nature of aid received from 
- developed capitalist economies becomes apparent 
‘from the following facts: (i) Aid opens up a channel 
for professionals to migrate in a way that cannot be 
attacked within the present order of power relation- 
ship; (ii) it ensures political, economic and other 
influence; (iii) debt servicing is very high, and 
interest earning is higher in LDCs; (iv) royalty, 
licensing fees, transfer price of intermediate pro- 
.duct and profit are abnormally high; (v) loans are 
tied and joint ventures are encouraged: aid is coup- 


led with advice which is either redundant or of. 


` limited utility, (vi) the technology imposed by the 
multinationals is on the whole socio-economically 
inappropriate; (vii) the amount of aid giver is far 
less than the value of HQM drawn away. 

Most of the LDCs, though politically independent, 
are not socio-economically free even now. The colo- 
nial legacy can be witnessed in many walks of life 
in such a country — in the education: system, in 
wage structure, in application of technology and so 
on. Our education system, the courses of study, the 
medium of instruction, the examination pattern and 
the like are peculiarly Westernised. Western educa- 
tional culture is not only encouraged, but given 
greater weightage in the job market. The so-called 
superiority of Western education and culture is 
deeply drilled into Indian minds. Our education has 
little environmental adaptation and is highly esoteric. 
Lack of indigenous value premise and borrowed 
technology makea class of alienated self-centred 

‘professionals who remain disintegrated from the 
main social fabric, and become ready to leave the 
-land at the earliest opportunity. Capitalist nations 
manage to tempt the educated elite away from 
LDCs by giving grants, fellowships, scholarships 
and financial assistance. Financial assistance to 


scholars amounts in effect to their ultimate absorp- 
tion in capitalist market economies. In this process, 
eighty thousand students left India between 1951-52 
and 1964 65. Every year, 15,000 Indians (approxi- 


tion and Arbovirus Study Projects and many other 
similar projects and studies, The main aim of these’ 
projects is to collect virological, ecological and 
epidemiological data which are helpful for the 
development of techniques of biological, bactetio- 
logical, chemical, herbicidal and such other war- 
fare, and they can be used for threatening the 
security. of any country.14 In India, some US-spon- 
sored research projects have been using harmful - 
chemicals, such as thiotepa, which are banned in 
USA for being prone to cause cancer and other 
fatal diseases; but these are freely allowed to pollute 
our air, water and environs. PL-480 funds were used 
to hire the services of Indian scientists to strengthen 
US military power, and specialised UN agencies are 
more often than not utilized to pursue the same 
objective of the United States. Again, it isa pre- 
condition in the case of some US grants that the 
researcher has to work On US problems. 

In the field of technology, Western models are 
promiscuously applied. The software variety of 
technology transfer from LDCs to DCs is denied by 
the latter on the ground that knowledge is a 


- universal public good. But the same notion about 


knowledge is not entertained by the DCs in the 
matter of patent which is the embodiment of 
universal knowledge. Out of three million current 
patents in the world, LDCs hold only 30,000. If 
knowledge is a.public good, why do the DCs charge ` 
for the export of technology which is based on, 
knowledge ? 

Brain-importing capitalist countries must be pres- 
surised to pay in the same way as physical capital 
import is paid for. Migrating HQM should be 
considered as an iitem in the balance of payments. 
The object of compensation would be to offset 
losses already incurred by a country; the. aim iş to 
prevent those losses by regulating abnormal migra- 
tion of HQM. But compensation has remained a 
mere idea which has never reached even the stage of 
preparation of bilateral or multilateral agreements. 
True, such an agreement has not been formally 
demanded by LDCs, Perhaps LDCs do not demand 
compensation because of the fear that such demand 
will reduce aid from USA. But it must be under- 





sentation of facts and cannot justify non-payment 
of compensation. Rationally considered, there 
should’ be no dispute over the principle of payment 
of compensation, although differences may arise in 
regard to the modus operandi of payment. AS pay- 
ment for human capital import, the government of 
the recipient country could refund a fixed percent- 
age of immigrants’ income-tax to the country of 
origin. Such a tax will have two objectives: (i) 


rendering some benefit to LDCs, and (ii) discourag- 


ing brain outflow. 
Compensatory payment in the form of a tax may 
` be spread over a number of years, or it may bea 
one-time lump-sum exit tax as in Russia. A con- 
solidated price for the.export of brain power may 
also be realised in the exporting country from the 
outgoing human capital. A surtax may be imposed 
on the earnings of skilled emigrants. The income- 
tax collected by the brain-importing developed 
countries may be routed to the concerned LDCs 
through UNO. Another proposal is: the brain- 
exporting LDC would levy the tax and the import- 
_ ing DC will collect it. The tax may be ratified by 
a special treaty åt UN with the provision that the 
proceeds from the tax would go to UN to be distri- 
buted via UNDP, or the proposed new UN Special 
Fund for LDCs, to be used for development. The 
estimate of tax revenue from surtax was $ 500 
million from USA and Canada» based on 1976 
figures. An alternative proposal was extension by 
the developing countries of their tax jurisdiction 
` over income from foreign sources so long as the 
individuals remain citizens of the developing count- 
ries and possibly by an international treaty for 
some years after their loss of citizenship of the 
_ original developing countries. The regular domestic 
income-tax schedule of the developing countries 
would then be extended to the emigrants, giving 
them credit, however, for the tax paid by them to 
the host developed countries in accordance with 
those countries’ normal tax regime. But an inter- 
national treaty would be necessary to implement 
this system, with its tax credit feature, on a general 
basis. No doubt, imposition and collection of tax 
on brain drain is difficult, but not unworkable. D | 
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Mexico: Read 
GIRISH KUMAR 


wW the slump in oil revenue, unprecedented 

foreign debt, extravagance in government 
expenditure and alarming rate of growth ofun- 
employment, Mexico, which has the pride of main- 
taining political stability in a highly troubled coh- 
tinent since the 1930s, will soon find itself in the 
midst of seething discontent and chaos — something 
her southern neighbours, Guatemala and El 
Salvador, are already facing. 

Outburst of discontent in the form of guerilla 
activity is not noticeable, yet the situation in Mexico 
today is such that a little spark even from a remote 
area could rapidly set the whole country on fire, 
paralysing the fourth largest oil supplier in the 
world. The ruling Revolutionary Institutional 
Party (PRI — Spanish acronym of Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institutionale) is as strong-as it was four 
decades ago, but can it dynamically alter the pattern 
of (income) distribution so as to reduce the dispari- 
ties which are the product of the very system on 
which this party was erected, and help diffuse once 
again the revolutionary potential of the have nots? 
A big question indeed. 

In statistical terms, 50 per cent of Mexico’s 


national income is being pocketed by less than | 


10 per cent (total population 74 million) of Mexican 
' elites and 20 per cent goes to the people just below 
the elites. What remains hardly leaves any scope 
for a happy life for the rest of the population. 
Disparities are in fact increasing day by day. The 
latest figures show that the top five per cent of the 
Mexican population is consuming 47 times more 
than the bottom 20 per cent — more than double 
the corresponding figure for the late 1950s. As Itma 
Salinas Rocha, a Mexican writer, has pointed out, 
“The poor are much poorer than they were during 
1910”. 

Remember the violence and bloodshed -which 
claimed three million Mexican lives during the 
Civil War that toppled the dictatorial regime of 
Proferio Diaz (1880-1910) and in the chaotic years 
that followed till PRI emerged on the political 
horizon. Since than PRI, as the dominant party, 
controls every sector of society and economy in 
Mexico through corporatism. 

The Presidential election is held once every six 
years. Although the incumbent is not permitted a 
second term under the Constitution, he enjoys the 
prerogative of choosing his successor. A constitu- 
tional drama follows this which ends with the vic- 
tory, through the ballot box, of that selected 
candidate. 

PRI has its trade union in every productive sector 
and it leaves no room for any organised movement 
led by any other party or group. Although oppo- 
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sition political parties are very much there, the 
powerful network of PRI, aided and backed by the 
government, has so reduced their strength that they 
hardly find any iscope for widespread overground 


politics. Such is PRI’s policy that it has within 
itself almost every shade of opinion. Moreover, a 
complete overhaul of PRI machinery used to take 
place after every six years. With the advent of a 
new President comes a new set of tools — right 
from the Treasury Secretary to the chauffeur. This 
system of periodic change keeps PRI healthy and 
strong, but even so it has failed miserably on the 
economic front. : 

This is apparent from the fact that Mexico, with 
a’pre-dominantly agrarian economy, imports more 
than 20 per cent of its food items from USA, like 
corn, beans, sugar, etc, once produced locally in 
abundance. On the other hand, the Mexican market 
is flooded with consumer goods (durable and non- 
durable) from colour TV to cars and Coca-Cola to 
toilet paper. At the same, time, it imports more 
than two-thirds of its machinery, spare parts, etc., 
from USA. i 

Mexico City is one of the fastest growing cities 
of the world, with skyscrapers and 2.7 million cars 
that cause traffic jams from day break till late 
night even with ever-expanding ring roads. But for 
the bulk of the people a well-built roof over their 
heads is something like a day dream. They travel 
in overloaded buses. 

It is amazing that 37 newspapers are published 
from Mexico City itself (one of the most culturally 
advanced capitals in the Third World) which also has 
thousands of homeless semi-literates, unemployed, 
wandering beggars, prostitutes and of course ban- 
dits. For these undocumented aliens in their own 


` country, “today is like yesterday in a world without 


tomorrow”, to quote a folk saying. 

In 1976, when Lopez Portillo assumed the Presi- 
dency, he found a crippled economy that his pre- 
decessor, Luis Echeverria, had left behind, but then 
Portillo suddenly announced that Mexico had been 
sitting on a sea of oil. 

Until 1976 Mexico was an oil-importing country, 
but during four years of offshore drilling the coun- 
try has become the world’s fourth. largest supplier 
of oil. However, instead of gaining from this vast 
treasure of black gold, Mexico has become a victim 
of oil bonanza. ‘ 

Portillo visualised that oil revenue would remedy 
the country’s economic ills. Realising that sudden 
possession of a treasure makes a poor chap extra- 
vagant, he boldly announced that oil money would 
not be used to repay foreign debts or for import of 
staple food items. f 

Within a couple of years he launched unduly 
ambitious projects for industrial development, 
costing millions of dollars, without preparing the 


» 


necessary infrastructure. Simultaneously, he began 
import of heavy equipment for oil exploration and 
refinery building at high cost through: external 
‘borrowing; hoping that oil export would eventually 
repay the debts. But because of bureaucratic 
muddling and piracy in PEMEX (the state-owned 
petroleum company) this expectation was belied. 
Moreover, by 1980, the import bill was rising so 
high that Portillo had to withdraw the ceiling on 
oil production and even announce that oi] money 
should go to repay debts and for corn import. 
Consequently, Mexico now owes 84 billion dollars 
as foreign (public and private) debt — the highest 
among developing countries. 

In addition, Mexico had to manage at least 
26-28 billion dollar credits to meet its budget deficit 
(of 11 billion dollars) and another 15 to 17 billion 
dollars to repay short-term and medium-term loans. 
When news of near collapse of the Mexican eco- 
nomylast year reached the foreign creditors, they 
` initially showed reluctance to cover the Mexican 
demard. For, Mexico had already been proved an 
inefficient borrower with the 40 per cent devalua- 
tion of the- Peso (announced in February last year) 
and 30 per cent rate of inflation; adding to the 
disillusionment was the worsening state of PEMEX, 
which lost nearly 10 billion dollars last year due to 
Slump in oil dealings with USA (leading trading 
partner of Mexico whose economy is in the grip of 
recession). 

As an urgent response to the alarming situation, 
Portillo resorted to some sweeping economic mea- 
sures last year, such as placing all private banks 
(except foreign banks) in the public sector and put- 
ting a curb on uncontrolled outflow of dollars from 
commercial banks. That new decree said, inter alia, 
that all dollars coming into Mexico through normal 
international banking channels could only be with- 
drawn in Pesos (Mexican currency) at a rate fixed 
by the Central Bank of Mexico. Simultaneously, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York gave the green 
signal for rescheduling of debt repayments. 


Now the Mexican Government is following an‘ 
austerity programme chalked out with the IMF in, 


exchange for credits worth 3.9 billion dollars. In 
addition, a new five billion dollar commercial Joan 
has been obtained; rescheduling of 20 bollion dollars 
of principal payments (to be paid before December 
1984 according to previous agreement) has also been 
achieved. 

But Mexico still needs 12 billion dollars for 
interest payments this year if import bills for edible 
items could be put in credit account. There is wide 
speculation among the top brass in Mexico City that 
oil revenue (expected to be 15 billion dollars) this 
year would meet this monetary requirement, but the 
way oil prices are declining in the world market, it 
‘seems that either PEMEX will have to sell more 
and more oil at lower prices or the Government will 
have to cut imports and basic services still further. 

With the advent of ~Miguel de la Madried 
Hertado, a Harvard- educated technocrat, in the 
Presidency in January this year, some more steps 
have been taken. Minimum wages were increased by 
25 per cent in January but this hardly adds to the 
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earnings of the workers since the value of the Peso 
is falling rapidly with the 98 per cent (current rate 
of inflation). Organised labour is keeping mum for 
the sake of the jobs, but many among them are no 
longer in a mood to yield to pressures exerted by the 
pro-government trade unions. 

Moreover, the unemployed in the countryside are 
restive. Following the severe drought last year, the 
Government announced an emergency jobs pro- 
gramme for 700,000 people, but now there are no 
funds for it. The implications of this situation are 
evident. Just before making way for his successor, 
Portillo confessed, “I find this country is on the edge 
of violence.” 

Now the only hope is that the law of agrarian 
development will make Mexico self-sufficient in food. 
But President Miguel de la Madried Hurtado knows 
that the merger of ejidos’ (members of collective 
farms) land with that of big land-owners would fur- 
ther concentrate wealth in a few hands. It will not 
be surprising ifthis new agrarian law, contrary to 
the belief of the bigwigs of PRI, leads to another 
peasant revolt. Indeed, the situation is ripe for 
another Zapata, who led the peasantry in civil war 
during the first quarter of this century. 

This is the reason why Portillo (like his predeces- 
sors), in spite of his Left rhetoric, has not uttered a 
word with regard to increasing repression in Guate- 
mala (southern neighbour) and the growing influence 
of the Guerilla army on the poor. For. “he knows 
that Indians in the southern province Guerrero (bor- 
dering Guatemala) are as oppressed as their brethren 
in Guatemala. So once they succeed, the spillover 
effect will set the Mexican southern states afire. 
This area was the centre of peasants’ guerilla acti- 
vities until the murder of peasant leaders like 
Geuara Vazquez and Lucio Cabanas in 1974.0 
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A PAKISTAN! VIEWPOINT 


‘Gandhi’ : Tribute, 


not History 
GHAZI SALAHUDDIN ` 


Tbis article is reproduced from the 
Karachi journal, The Herald (April 
1983). : 


Jf Gandhi is graced with Oscars, the 
credit goes to Sir Richard. Atten- 
borough. If it has left any scars, we 
haye only our masochistic selves to 
blame, And both the Oscars and the 
scars have clouded our appreciation of 
a film intended basically as a tribute 
toa man and not asan argument in 
some resurrected political dispute. 

Typically, the Pakistani response to 
the undoubtedly celebrated movie 
biography reveals more about our own 
ambivalence towards the freedom 
movement than it does about the 22 
million dollar production, born of an 
Englishman's dream dreamt for twenty 
long years. That it has come in the 
midst of a divisive debate on the ideo- 
logy and concept of Pakistan has made 
matters worse. 

Thanks to VCR and the resourceful- 
ness of Pakistani operators, Gandhi has 
already been seen by a large number of 
Pakistanis, at least in Karachi. Even 
on the mini-screen and with the video- 
cassettes in circulation being deficient 
in quality, the film makes a resounding 
impact. You are immediately impres- 
sed by its cinematic quality, its visual 
spectacie and the dramatic sweep of its 
characterisation of Gandhi. 

But how does one relate to it as an 
experience? The problem is that no- 
body in Pakistan — nor in India, for 
that matter — can approach it without 
some preconceived notions about what 
itsshould have been. We all have our 
own Gandhi to contend with. Sir 
Richard, on the other hand, offers us 
' ‘his’ Gandhj which, come to think of 
it, is how it should be. 

The main success ofthe film, thus, 
is that Sir Richard’s version conforms 
in its essence to the popular inter- 
national image of a unique, mystifying 
political leader of our times. 


i 


Just as we respond to it in the con- 
text our present search for identity, 
the world has greeted this devout evo- 


cation of the prophet of non-violence ` 


against the flaming backdrop of vio- 
lence, wars, injustice and a threat to 
the very survival of mankind. As Sir 
Richard said in Manila in early Febru- 
ary: “Gandhi’s teaching of mass non- 
violence could as well serve as the 


saving force in the holocaust we are 


facing.” 

Whether this approach credible is 
not the point. It only shows that the 
film is intended asa message and to 
that extert it‘: makes no claim to be 
historically comprehensive or a faithfull 
illustration of events. It. is, in fact; 
surprising that judging from standards 
set by biographical cinema, Gandhi 
is remarkably authentic. 

In trying to understand Gandhi, two 
facts must be borne in mind. It is 


professedly intended to be-a tribute, 


and it is made for an international, 
mainly Western audience. It is well- 
known that the inspiration was Louis 
Fischer’s biography of Gandhi and 
when Richard Attenborough read it 
in 1962, he was ‘“‘thunderstruck.”? And 


. in the West, Gandhi has always been a 


magical figure. One thousand books 
have already been written about him 
in English — and the film has awaken- 


-ed a new interest which wil] lead to 


more interpretations. Martin Luther 
King Jr. greatly helped in promoting 
the image when he based his strategy 
on Gandhi’s philosophy. Besides, 
human jlife is greatly valued in the 
Western tradition and Gandhi’s non- 
violence, irrespective-of the subconti- 
nental madness, evokes deep admira- 
tion. 
It would be futile to debate why the 
character of the Quaid-i-Azam has not 
been portrayed in a more realistic or 
favourable light. : Such comments 
ignore the reality of the Founder of 
Pakistan being almost the most promi- 
nent figure in the film after Gandhi. 
Luminaries like Nehru, Azad and 
Patel emerge as cardboard figures. 
There has been criticism in India that 
the film does not af all show such pro- 
minent actors in the freedom move- 
ment as Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. 
Ambedkar, Tagore and Rajaji. Even 
Vinoba Bhave, who inherited Gandhi’s 
charisma to some extent, is absent. 


Cast in a fictional frame, the film also 
ignores some major events. 

This point was duly noted by the 
New York Times critic, who wrote: 
“Gandhi is least effective when it is 
dealing with historical events and 
Presonages, especially British person- 


-‘ages...some of them come very close to 


being cartoons.” But this has not kept 
the NYT review from calling the film 
“amazingly authentic.” 

There have been other omissions. 
The Times had a write-up by Louis 
Heren who was the.London paper’s 
correspondent in India in 1947 and 
pointed to the ‘‘glaring omission” of 
not indicating the extent of riots in 
which at least one million people died. 
Yet Louis Heren said: ‘Those who see 
it will doubtless be inspired by this 
portrayal of a great man who, if nota , 
saint, was more saintly than many in 
the Christian calendar.” That is 
‘exactly what the film’ has sought to 
project. f 

With all this accolade, it may be 
conceded that Gandhi is not a great 
film in terms of cinematic creativity. 
Its script, by John Briley, lacks insight 
into the Indian mind and politics of 
that tumultuous time. Ben Kingsley as 
the central character has deserved all 
the praise but the great supporting 
cast has not made any remarkable 
contribution. ` 

For:a number of our chauvinists, 
the portrayal of the Quaid has become 
the keyhole from whicb they have seen 
the film. There have also been sugges- 
tions that a film on the Quaid be ' 
actively promoted, But if this desire is 
rooted in a search for truth, are we 
really capable of accepting anything 
explicitly truthful in personal terms 
about our leaders? That, I believe, is 
an issue that should not be associated 
with a discussion of Gandhi. 

After all, there can be other films 
about Gandhi and his times and about 
other Jeaders. This one had its reasons 
for having been made. It would be 
well to remember the preface to the 
film; which said: “No man’s life can 
be encompassed in one telling. There 
is no way to give each year its allotted 
weight, to include each event, each 
person who helped to shape a lifetime. | 
What can be done is to be faithful in 
spirit to the record and try to find 
one’s way to the heart of the man.”@ 
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$ U.S. Aid to Pakistan 


Qi 


SELIG S. HARRISON . 


Selig Harrison, Senior Associate, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, is a widely 
known specialist on South Asian affairs. Here 
is the text of Selig Harrisons testimony |, 
before the Subcommittee in Asian and Pacific- 
Affairs, US House of Representatives, (March 


9, 1983). 

ME CHAIRMAN, I want to thank you very much 

for inviting me to appear here today. My 
testimony arises directly from specific aspects of my 
\, experience over a period of 32 years as a journalist 
, and scholar, specialising in South Asian affairs, 
including six years of residence in South Asia. I- 
covered the negotiations leading to our initial military 
aid agreement with Pakistan in 1954 as well as the 
political controversy generated by this agreement in 
India and Pakistan alike. I later covered both of 
the wars in which Pakistan. used its American 
wedponry against India, the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war 
and the 1971’ Bangladesh conflict. Since joining the 
` Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as a 
Senior Associate in 1974, I have visited South Asia 
at least once each year, meeting with a wide variety 
of governmental and non-governmental leaders. 

This background of experience has convinced me 
that American interests in South Asia cannot be 
effectively pursued through policies that seek to 
treat India and Pakistan separately. In formulating 
its economic and military assistance and sales 
policies toward Pakistan, the United States should 





address three closely intertwined objectives: harmo- , 


nising assistance to Pakistan with broader US 
< regional policies, centering on India, which seek to 

stabilise the security of South Asia as an inter- 
dependent strategic and geopolitical whole; helping 
Islamabad to meet the specific security problems 
posed by the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan; and 
strengthening the economic and political defenses 
of the fragile, multi-ethnic Pakistani state in the 
face of growing separatism. These objectives are 
mutually reinforcing and cannot be addressed effec- 
tively in isolation from each other. 

Thus, as I argued in hearings before this commit- 
tee in 1981, the Administration’s multi-year aid 
commitment to Pakistan was inherently misconceived 
because it failed to distinguish between the specific 
security problems posed for Pakistan by the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan and Pakistan’s broader 
objective of bolstering its security vis-a-vis India. 
It completely ignored the basic reality that American 

‘and Pakistani interests arè oyer-lapping but not 
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identical. While Islamabad and Washington share 
a mutuality of interest with respect to the Sovict 
presence in Afghanistan, their interests diverge with 
respect to India. By siding with Pakistan in the 
Indo-Pakistan arms race and, above all, by provid- 
ing F-16 attack aircraft to Islamabad, the United 
States has deepened Indian suspicions of Pakistan, 
strengthened Soviet efforts to keep India and Pahi- 
stan divided and retarded the efforts of moderate 
forces in the two countries to promote a regional 
accommodation. 

In dealing with the Administration’s requests for 
a fiscal 1983 supplemental and for new authorisa- 
tions for fiscal years 1984 and 1985, Congress should 
clearly recognise that the aid package as now 
designed hinders the present precarious movement 
toward improved relations between India and 
Pakistan. I do not’ believe that the United States 
should resile from formal and binding commitments 
made to another government even if these commit- 
ments were not in the American interest. 

In the present instance, I have not been privy to 
the classified information that would be necessary 
to make a categorical judgement as to whcther and 
to what degree the United States has in fact made 
“commitments,” and whether and in what respects 
such.commitments might be conditional. I can only 
say, therefore, that Congress should carefully review 
the history of the 1981 negotiations between the 
Administration and the Pakisfan Government in 
order to determine the extent to which the United 
States is, in fact, unconditionally committea through 
formal and binding contractual or other undertakings 
to providing those items of weaponry, and the speci- 
fic equipment for such weaponry, that have been 
spelled out in the original letter of notification sub- 
mitted to Congress (81-108). At the very least, Con- 
gress should make certain that items not included 
in the original letter not are now introduced, and that 
the level of sophistication and security sensitivity 
of the equipment to be provided does not exceed 
the level specified in the original letter. For ex- 
ample, this means that credits for the purchase of 
F-16s should not be authorised by Congress if the 
Administration persists in its present plan to equip 
the F-16s with the ALR-69 electronics counter- 
measures system rather than the ALR 46 system 
originally specified, or the AIM 9L version of the 
Sidewinder missile rather than the AIM 9 version 
Originally specified. In both cases, Pakistan is seek- 
ing upgraded systems in order to improve its combat 
capability against India, in place of system adequate 
to serve the limited defensive interceptor role that 
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Pakistani akeat should realistically be Sapecied to 
play in .the event of Soviet or Afghan border 
pressures. 

This is not to say, however, that Congress should 
necessarily approve all of the items specified in the 
original letter, since a review of Administration 
dealings with Pakistan might show that some of 
these items were not explicitly covered in formal or 
binding undertakings. To the extent possible, con- 
sistent with the fulfilment of any binding undertak- 
ings, Congress should seek; to restrict the military 
- component of the aid package to items specifically 
relevant to the -Afghanistan frontier. Every effort 
should be made to limit the damage resulting frm 
the Administration’s initial failure to treat South 
Asia as an interdependent strategic and geopolitical 
whole i in 1981. 


‘ 


India-Pakistan-US Triangle 


Instead of exacerbating Indo-Pakistani tensions 
and fostering a South Asian arms race, the United 


States should have encouraged the impulses for a. 


concerted response to the Soviet challenge in 
Afghanistan that were beginning to stir in New 
Delhi and Islamabad during the latter part of 1980. 
It should be remembered: that encouraging signs of 
a mutual desire for improved relations were begin- 
ning to surface in New Delhi and Islamabad even 
after the United States and Pakistan began to dis- 
cuss expanded military assistance. Indian Foreign 
Minister Narasimha Rao made a significant visit to 
Pakistan as late ‘as June, 1981, in which he suggested 
that India and Pakistan should adopt a common 
posture toward the Soviet challenge in Afghanistan 
as part of a broader effort to forge more compatible 
foreign policies. India has “an abiding interest, even 
a vested interest in the stability of Pakistan, ”? he 
declared; given “the geopolitical situation in which 
both of our countries find’ themselves.. we should 
develop an individual and, if necessary,.a joint 
capacity to resist a negative impact on us by ex- 
ternal trends and external elements.” Indian Foreign 
Secretary Ram Sathe also visited Islamabad durisg 
the spring of 1981 and was scheduled to make 
another visit until it became clear that the United 
States would be providing Pakistan with F-16s as 
part of its military aid package. 

India was reconciled in early 1981 to the pros- 
pect of US military assistance to Pakistan addressed 
to the military problems posed for Pakistan by the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. For example, 
though New Delhi would no doubt have made pro 
forma protests, Indian public opinion would have 
been able to digest American sales to Pakistan of 
F-20 (F-5G) interceptors, light tanks, anti-aircraft 
helicopters, and 105 and 120 milimeter howitzers, 
which would have a specific relevance to the moun- 
tainous Afghan frontier, as distinct from equipment 
intended primarily to improve Pakistan’s balance 
of power with India, such as F-16s, M48 tanks, 155 
milimeter howitzers, TOW missiles, tank recovery 
vehicles and Huey Cobra assault helicopters design- 
ed for use against tanks. It was not the fact ‘of a 


post-Afghanistan US military aid package for Paki- 
1 
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stah, as such, but rather the character of the pack- 
age that produced such a sharp impact in India, 


‘providing ammunition for the hawks in New Delhi 


and setting in motion a chain reaction of suspicion 
and recrimination that has not yet fully abated. 

While India and Pakistan are cautiously probing 
once again to find ‚the bases for a relaxation of 
tensions,. progress in the Indo-Pakistan dialogue 
has so far been extremely limited. Neither India 
nor Pakistan has shown a readiness for significant 
compromise on the key issues relating to a pro- 
jected friendship treaty or “no war” pact, or to, 
the creation of a military sub-commission that could 
consider proposals for disengagement in sensitive - 
frontier areas where the armed forces of the two 
countries now confront each other. The relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan is still a voaltile 
one, peculiarly sensitive to the slightest shifts in the 
American posture toward the subcontinent. 

When the F-16 decision was announced in 1981, 
a long-simmmering debate in India over whether and 
when to allocate scarce foreign exchange reserves 
to a new generation of fighter aircraft was soon 
resolved in favour of spending some $ 650 million 
on 40 Mirage 2000s. Similarly, the hawks in New 
Delhi were given a new lease on life when, in 
December, 1982, just one month after President 
Zia Ul-Haq’s visit to New Delhi, Zia-induced Presi- 
dent Reagan to upgrade the offensive capability ‘of 
the F-16s by providing the ALR-69 system. Once 
again, demands have flared up for new Indian 
military procurement in the Soviet Union and else- 
where that would ‘‘put Pakistan in its place,” and 
prospects for constructive evolution of the dialogue 
with Is}jamabad have since become more tenuous 
than ever. 

There is a mistaken tendency in the United States 
to assume: that the Indira Gandhi visit last August 
has not only removed the specific issue of US mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan as a significant factor in Indo- 
American relations but has also set the stage for a 
broader process of improvement in relations between 
New Delhi and Washington. In reality, the Indian 
Government viewed the Gandhi visit as an.exercise 
in damage limitation designed precisely to influence 
the implementation of US military and economic 
assistance policies that are viewed as increasingly 
insensitive to Indian interests. As a newly-indus- 
trialising country likely to confront continuing 
balance of payments problems resulting from its 
ambitious development efforts, India was particu- 
larly concerned- by the initial opposition of the 
Reagan Administration to major International 
Monetary Fund credits for India and by other evi- . 
dence of the erosion of American support for multi- 
lateral aid efforts beneficial to India. New Delhi 
consciously muted its opposition to the F-16s as 
part of its effort to establish a more positive image 
in the United States-and to moderate what it regards 
as a hostile attitude on the part: of the Reagan 
Administration. 

Six months after the Gandhi visit, there is a feel- 
ing of disappointment in New Delhi concerning its 
results and an increased sense of psychological dis- 
tance from the United States. Far from drawing 
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the two countries.together, the Gandhi visit and its 
aftermath have reinforced the tonviction in New 
Delhi that the United States places an overriding 
priority on what it pérceives to be its interests in the 


Persian Gulf, largely to the exclusion of its interests `. 


in South Asia, and that there are sharp limits on 
the possibilities for an improved relationship with 
Washington, New Delhi was stung by the ALR 69 
decision because it had hoped for signs of restraint 
in the implementation of US military aid to Pakis- 
tan as an indication that the US is not likely to 
multiply such aid to Islamabad in the future.. Now 
doubts with respect to long-term US intentions in 
South Asia havé been underlined. By the same 
token, New Delhi’s hopes for a more benign US 
attitude toward Indian balance of payments needs 
have been dampened by US policies toward Inter- 


. national Development Association credits for India, 


World Bank loans for Indian petroleum develop- 
ment and Indian access to- loans from the Asian 
Development Bank, policies which are seen as in- 
tended to induce India to borrow from private 
capital sources at much higher rates. This is not 
the appropriate place to deal directly with‘ the 
Administration’s foreign economic policies, but it 
should be recognised that the impact of US policies 
regarded as hostile in the economic sphere is inten- 
sified when these policies go together with military 
aid policies that strike at the raw nerves of Indian 
sensitivities with respect to Pakistan. 

I should like to make clear that I do not oppose 
the allocation of $ 3.2 billion to a multi-year prog- 
ramme of economic and military assistance for Paki- 
stan. I agree that the Carter Anministration package 
for Pakistan was inadequate in the face of. the 
economic, political and military challenges posed 
for Pakistan by the ‘Soviet occupation of Afghani- 
stan. What E oppose is the allocation of the major 
portion of the military component of the present, 
package to items selected primarily to improve 
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` Pakistan’s balance of power with India. Moreover, I 


believe that a somewhat disproportionate emphasis . 
has been ‘given in this package to the military 
aspects of Pakistan’s security at the expense of 
Pakistan’s non-military needs, including infrastruc- 
tural and other economic needs related indirectly to. 
the defense of border areas of the North-west 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan adjacent to 
Afghanistan. 

To the extent that it relates specifically to the 
defense of the Afghan frontier, the contihuation of 
the military assistance provided in this package is 


` likely to be necessary for an indefinite period. Indeed, 


„expanded as India-focused items are discontinued. 


‘Afghan-focused aspects of the package should be 


Even if the present United Nations effort to negotiate 
a withdrawal of Soviet combat forces from Afghani- 
stan should prove successful, Pakistan would continue 
to need a more effective defense posture along its 
long Afghan frontier. The type of settlement likely 
to emerge from the UN dialogue could well serve to 
relieve the direct military pressure on Pakistan and 
Iran posed by an ongoing Soviet -combat force 
presence, but Moscow would be likely to insist on 
retaining some degree of military hegemony over’ 
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‘despite US military aid commitments. 


Afghanistan through the continued presence of military 
advisers and some form of transitional base rights 
patterned after the Porkkala Precedent in Finland. 


Administration’s Case Re-Examined 


Let us now examine the principal arguments made 
by the Administration in defense of its decision to 
provide the India-focused military aid package 
desired by Pakistan and, more recently, in defense 
of its decision to accede to Pakistani demands for 
the ALR-69 system. Two of these arguments have 
been completely discredited by developments since 
1981 and require little attention: the nuclear argu- 
ment and the human rights argument. Administra- 
tion spokesmen have contended that an adequate 
programme of conventional military assistance would 
deter Pakistan from developing a nuclear military 
capability, but the evidence is overwhelming that 
Islamabad has continued to pursue its nuclear option 
Similarly, 
Administration claims that the US could use its 


- military aid leverage to promote political libera- 


lisation in Pakistan have been invalidated by Zia’s 


` continuing refusal to permit political activity, his 


forcible suppression of political opposition and his 
declared determination to replace or radically 
modify the 1973 Constitution in order to assure 
permanent military rule. 

More careful attention should be given to the 
Administration’s privately-expressed hopes that 
Islamabad would cooperate with the United States 
mnilitatily in the event of future threats to what are 
perceived to be American interests in the Persian 
Gulf area. One of the few public expressions of 
these hopes has come from Francis Fukuyama, a, 
former member of the State Department's Policy 
Planning Council, who represented the Administra- 
tion at an Asia Society symposium in New York on 
June 16, 1981. The underlying purpose of US 
military aid policy toward Pakistan, Fukuyama said, 
is ‘‘to restore a relationship of trust’? with Islama- 
bad so that “various forms of strategic cooperation 
will prove possible in the Persian Gulf area,” includ- 
ing access for the projected Rapid Deployment 
Force to Pakistani ports and airfields and later 
“assistance to US forces if the need should arise.” 
This statement was foreshadowed in his earlier 
RAND Corporation study (The Security of Pakistan, 
N-1584-RC, September, 1980, pp. 34-35), in which 
he wrote: 


The United States is currently building a Rapid Deployment 
Force (RDF) to protect Western access to oil....Pakistan 
could serve'as an extremely important entrepot for an RDF 
moving into the Persian Gulf from the east, i.e., from Diego 
Garcia or the Philippines....Current RDF plans call for the 
prepositioning of armored vehicles on so-called “roll-on 
roll-off” ships in Diego Garcia, which would require several 
days to arrive at the head of the Persian Gulf. Were these 
ships to be based in Karachi, distance and deployment 
times would be considerably reduced. Furthermore, there 
is the possibility that the Pakistani Army could serve as a 
proxy force fighting in the Persian Gulf.... 

It is by no means a foregone conclusion that Islamabad 
could not be induced to cooperate in an American scheme 
for defense of the Persian Gulf, provided once again that 
the United States undertakes to protect Pakistan from the 
consequences of such a decision. 
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Pakistani leaders have repeatedly declared that 
their nonaligned foreign policy would make - it 
impossible to cooperate militarily with the US in 
the Gulf. But despite such disclaimers, American 
officials have said to me and to other scholars and 
journalists, as well as to members of Congress, that 
they have encouraging secret hints from Genera] 
Zia and the men around him. The United States 
clearly hopes to get what it wants in future years 
through the leverage provided by a military aid 
dependence. ` 

Apart from the issue of whether it would be 
` desirable for the US to pursue its interests in the 
Gulf myopically, without regard for its interests in 
South Asia, it is wishful thinking to assume that the 
generals who are whispering promises to Washington 
in 1983 will still be in power when and if the antici- 
pated crisis in the Gulf materialises. Even if they 
were, it is most unlikely that they would be able to 
provide bases and access rights to the US in the face 
of widespread domestic opposition. The same 
festering mood of Third World nationalism and 
Islamic militance that burst forth in the burning of 
the US Embassy in Islamabad just three years ago 
would quickly come to the surface again at the first 
signs Of a significant US military presence. 

One of the specific reasons that some US military 
planners want to sell F-16s to Pakistan — and to 
equip them with the same level of equipment used 
on F-16s in the US Air Force — is that only with 
such compatibility of equipment would the two Air 
Forces have enough ‘“‘inter-operability”’ to ‘function 
cooperatively in the event of a Persian Gulf crisis. 
In his testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on November 12, 1981, former Under- 
Secretary of State James L. Buckley obliquely sug- 
gested this reasoning when he said, alluding to the 
F-16 sale, that “from a US strategic and opera- 
tional perspective, there is an obvious advantage in 
having Pakistan acquire and develop its ability to 
support an aircraft that will be widely deployed by 
the US Air Force beyond this decade.”’ Citing the 
Bukley statement, Robert G. Wirsing, Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the Army’s Institute of Military Assistance 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, has explained that: 


Plausible lines of Soviet advance into south and south- 
west Asia are relatively few, constricted, and remarkably 
subject to interdiction from the air. The F-16 is a superlative 
platform from which to deliver a sophisticated array of air- 
to-surface ‘hitting weapons’; it is the optimal tactical air- 
craft against advancing columns. In the present instance this 
force package — not something other than or less than 
— in the hands of the Pakistani Air, Force provides a dis- 
tinct measure of credible deterrence. Moreover, the F-16 
infrastructure introduced into Pakistan establishes a 
baseline of interoperability with the United States Air 
Force should circumstances require direct American 
augmentation. We do not have here an example of ‘arming 
a proxy’ but of establishing a point d’appui; discussion of 
F-5s of F-16/79s (a scaled-down version of the F-16) for 
the ‘air defence of Pakistan’ is, given the strategic pre- 

- mises which now obtain, not germane, Neither of these 
aircraft would provide interoperability, since the United 
States Air Force does not deploy them in operational 
squadrons. (Robert G. Wirsing and James M. Roherty, 
“The United States and Pakistan,” International Affairs, 
London, Autumn, 1982, p 594.) > 

This analysis envisages a worst-case scenario in 


which Soviet troops and armored columns advance 


a 
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directly into Pakistan or Iran. Other observers 
have given greater emphasis to the role that.Pakistan 
could play in helping the United States to deal with 
future civil strife in Saudi Arabia and Iran (Shirin 
Taher-Kheli and William O. Staudenmaier, “The 
Saudi-Pakistan Military Relationship: Implications 
for US Policy,” Orbis, Spring, 1982, pp 155-171.) 
None of these scenarios can be dismissed out of 
hand, but it would be a serious mistake for the . 
United States to count on Pakistani military coope- 
ration with American forces in any contingency out- 
side of the frontiers of Pakistan itself. It is politi- 
cally possible and even advantageous for Islamabad 
to provide technical military advisers and non- 
combat units to Riyadh under direct bilateral 
arrangements. Such arrangements are not only 
lucrative in themselves but help to reinforce Islama- 
bad’s profitable aid relationship with Riyadh. But 
‘it would be quite another thing for Pakistani forces 
to play a combat role in Saudi Arabia, especially in 
combination with American forces. This would run 
completely counter to the pervasive desire in 
Pakistan for a more independent foreign policy role 
‘in which Pakistan steers a nonaligned course bet- 
ween the superpowers and avoids embroilment in 
internecine rivalries in the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf. Given the delicate balance between its 
Sunni majority and its powerful Shia minority, 
Pakistan cannot afford to tilt too far in the direc- 
tion of Saudi Arabia at the expense of its tenuous 
‘relations with its immediate neighbour, Iran, and 
it is most unlikely to become involved in civil war 
contingencies in the Gulf in which sectarian rival- 
ries play a major role. American policy toward 
Israel has made it a domestic political necessity for 
Pakistani leaders to avoid over-identification with 
the United States. 

Even if American policy in the Middle East were 
to undergo a basic change, however, the dominant 
mood in Pakistan would still be one of Third 
World nationalism, and the present trend toward a 
more nonaligned -foreign policy would continue, 
Islamabad has beén consciously seeking in recent 
months to improve its relations with the Soviet 
Union by actively encouraging the UN mediation 
effort in Afghanistan. As recently as February 10, 
Defense Minister Mir Ali Khan Talpur said that 
Pakistan “saw no immediate Soviet threat” and that 
Islamabad “‘would welcome any Soviet offer for the 
supply of defense equipment.” 

It is clearly dangerous for the United States in . 
military terms to harbor illusory hopes with respect 
to a Pakistani military role in the Middle East and 
the Persian Gulf, and it is deeply damaging to Ame- 
rican security interests, more broadly defined, for the 
United States to poison its political and psychofogi- 
cal relations with India in the pursuit of such hopes. 
Moreover, to the extent that the possibility of ` 
Pakistani military cooperation with the United 
States is kept open, the prospects for a South Asian 
accommodation between India and Pakistan are 
impeded. One of the key unresolved issues in the 
Indo-Pakistan discussions is whether a friendship 
treaty or “‘no-war” pact should explicitly rule out 
foreign bases in the subcontinent. So long as the 


Pentagon contintes to eye bases or access rights in 
Pakistan, Islamabad finds it useful in dealing with 
the United States to make it appear that the door is 
not entirely closed to the possibility of such arrange- 
ments in worst-case contingéncies. Thus, while 
India is willing to rule out any Soviet or other 
foreign bases in the subcontinent and to explore 
with Islamabad an agreed definition of what consti- 
tutes base and access rights, Islamabad has been 
dragging its fect on this critical issue. 

Perhaps the most important, if least advertised, 
argument currently being advanced by some Admin- 
istration officials in defense of military aid to 
Pakistan and of the ALR-69 system, in particular, 
is that the US should give Pakistan whatever it 
wants in order to deter Islamabad from going too 
far to accommodate Moscow in the present UN 
dialogue on Afghanistan. This argument implies 
that Pakistan is seeking to blackmail the United 
States and that it is merely giving cosmetic support 
to the UN effort. In.reality, however, . Islamabad is 
engaged in an agonising reappraisal of its national 
interests in Afghanistan. Pakistani leaders are under- 
standably alarmed at a continuing influx of Afghan 
refugees now numbering some 27 million. More 
important, they appear to be increasingly persuaded 
that time is on the side, of the Soviet Union in the 
present conflict and that it would therefore be desir- 
‘able to get the best possible settlement available 
now. Moscow, in the Pakistani assessment, is 


currently engaged in an agonising reappraisal of its, 


own and will resort to a major escalation if what 
it regards as a face-saving settlement cannot be 
obtained. Such an escalation, Islamabad fears, 
would mean an ever-increasing influx of predomin- 
antly pushtun refugees into Pakistan, which would 
not only pose an increasing economic burden but 
would aggravate ethnic tensions. In this view, in- 


creased aid to the resistance could raise the costs‘of | 


the Soviet occupation bit would be more likely to 
accelerate the escalation of the Soviet presence than 
to bring about a Soviet withdrawal. 

President Zia Ul-Haq is also keenly aware that 
the Soviet Union could destabilise his narrowly- 
based regime with little difficulty if it chose to do so. 
Moscow has so far refrained from arming. Baluch 
nationalists and other dissident groups but has 
continued to hold out the threat of destabilisation. 


‘More and more Pakistani leaders now appear to. 


believe that the security of their country and of the 

- Zia regime would be better served by an accom- 
modation ‘in Afghanistan than by a continuing 
confrontation if accommodation can be obtained on 
acceptable terms. 

There are still significant unresolved differences 
within the Pakistani leadership with respect to what 
would constitute acceptable terms for an Afghan 
settlement. Under the projected UN scenario, the 
Soviet Union would be required to withdraw its 
- combat forces in agreed stages, within a definite 
period, and Pakistan would have to phase out its 
- support for the resistance within the same period, 
gradually shutting off the. flow of weapons to the 
resistance through its territory. Afghanistan would 
be required to make specific pledges ‘relating to’ 
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_ negotiations is in prospect. 


various issues of concern to those refugees desiring 
to return, such as amnesty and land and property 
rights. Perhaps the most sensitive among the many 
controversial aspects of the UN scenario is the fact 
that it does not address the character of the regime 


-in Kabul. Conceivably, the present regime, which is 


accredited to the UN, would still be in place at the 
outset of the projected disengagement process and 
possibly even following its conclusion. However, it 
is difficult to see how the present Government could 
survive'in Kabul in’ the absence of a continuing 
Soviet force presence, and it is generally assumed in 
Islamabad that Moscow would have to find a way to 
reconstitute the Kabul regime at some point in order 
to make good on its commitments to the United 
Nations under the projected scenario, in the event 
that it does in fact agree to the type of settlement 
now being negotiated. 

In this view, Moscow’s firm insistence on the 
continuation of the present regime is part of a bar- 
gaining posture that could well change abruptly if 
and when a successful conclusion of the current 
By the same token, the 
recent increase in Soviet press coverage of the 
Afghan conflict is interpreted as a double-edged 
policy shift that serves to prepare the Soviet public 
either for a long war or for an imminent peace, 
depending on which way Moscow decides to move. 

It would not be germane here to dwell upon the 
many global as well as regional factors that affect 
the prospects for the success of the UN dialogue, or 
to deal more fully with the provisions of the pro- 
jected settlement. In charting the future of US 
military aid to Pakistan, however, it is necessary to 
confront the argument that tlie United States can - 
and should—seek to use its military aid to deter 
Islamabad from concluding the type of Afghan 
settlement now being negotiated. Given the substan- 
tial factors, cited earlier, that make such a settle- 
ment attractive to Islamabad, it is clear that 
Pakistan is likely to pursue what it sees as its 
national interests rcgardless of what Washington 
advises. Moreover, while the interests of Pakistan 
as a regional power are not identical with those of 
the United States as a global power, ‘there is a 
substantial overlap. American security interests in 
both South Asia and the Persian Gulf would clearly 
be served by a Soviet combat force withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, especially if this could be linked with 
provisions that would limit the extent and character 
of any remaining Soviet-controlled military infra- 
structure in Afghanistan, such as restrictions on the 
activities of Soviet military advisers and technical 
personnel. The removal of the Afghan issue as a 
bone of contention between India and Pakistan 
would improve the prospects for the Indo-Pakistan 
dialogue, and a more stable Pakistan, relieved of the 
refugee burden, would present a Jess tempting target 
for destabilisation moves by either Moscow or New 
Delhi than Pakistan does today. 

The United States should encourage Islamabad to 
pursue the United Nations dialogue, in my view, if 
only to test whether Moscow is seriously interested 
in a settlement and to put the onus clearly on 
Moscow and Kabul for any breakdown in the 
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Ñegotiations. There is little or no prospect that 
Islamabad would conclude such an agreement on 
terms that are incompatible with basic American 
interests. Should the United States seek to treat 
Pakistan as a pawn in the global superpower rivalry, 
refusing to endorse an Afghan settlement regarded 
as acceptable by Islamabad, the resulting bitterness 
among dominant sections of Pakistani public opinion 
would create unprecedented tensions between Islama- 
bad and Washington, with Moscow emerging as the 
principal beneficiary. By contrast, a realistic 
American policy, sensitive to Pakistani interests, 
would help to solidify the tenuous foundations of 
the Pakistani-American relationship. This relation- 


ship will be subject to increasing strains if it is 
based on illusory American hopes for Pakistani 
support of US military operations in southwest Asia 
and illusory Pakistani hopes that the US will under- 
write'Pakistan’s security vis-a-vis India. Instead of 
attempting to purchase Pakistani support for a 
continued role as a “front-line stage,” notwithstand- 
ing Islamabad’s own second thoughts concerning 
this role, the United States should welcome 
the present opportunity to redefine its military 
aid relationship with Islamabad on a more selec- 
tive, Afghan focused basis that does not commit 
the US to one side in the India-Pakistan arms 
race.[] 





Economy ( from page 6) 


difference to India’s trade balance and the extent of 
deficit in it. In spite of increased production of 
indigenous crude and favourable situation in the 
external crude market, the trade deficit will still be 
more'than Rs 4,000 crores. And this will continue 
to affect the bargaining position of the Government 
and its various policy pronouncements. 

The. Government is still thinking that export 
promotion is the only way to get higher and more 
sophisticated technology with a special preference 
for economising on energy consumption. In order 
to earn sufficient foreign exchange to finance the 
imports, the country must compete in the world 
market by producing goods which can sell and for 
this raw materials and capital goods need to be 
imported, and this in turn pushes up the import 
bill. Marketing organisation and promotiofal actj- 
vities in connection with our exports also entail 
foreign exchange expenditures and the need to earn 
more foreign exchange becomes urgent. Thus, 
export promotion has to be stressed and incentives, 
concessions and liberal imports have to be allowed 
to exporters and the unifs engaged in production 
for marketing abroad. Besides acute competition 
abroad, the recession in the West and adverse terms 
of trade land India and other developing countries 
in a Vicious circle. What is required here is a policy 
of sensible import substitution, extension of the 
home market and active, purposeful and accelerated 
efforts towards R and D. Indigenous technologies 
of a higher order must be developed. 





‘EACH MAN TO HIS LUCK’ 


The following excerpt from the last letter the late 
G.N. Acharya, veteran journalist, wrote to a close friend 
in New Delhi will be of interest to readers: 


The two volumes (of the Press Commission’s report) 
just received. Thanks. The stamps alone have cost 
Rs 10.85. Such terrific wordage in such small print. I 
wonder if I will live to read all of it. ... 


While I am more than half blind, I am more than 
three-quarters deaf. The other day I met a man whom 
I don’t know — no specs, no one to aid him. Probably 
impressed by my beard he asked me my age. I told 
him seventy, and in turn asked him his. Eighty-four, 
he said, in a loud, proud voice. Each man to his luck. 
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The Government’s obsession with export promo- 
tion as the way out is fully reflected in the present: 
export-import policy and is still the cause of slow 
pace of reversal’ of the regime of import tiberalisa- 
tion. New items numbering 144 have been added to 
the OGL list and the Open General Licence for 
approved 100 per cent export-oriented units has 
been substantially enlarged to include second-hand 
capital goods, diesel generating sets, etc. A greater 
measure of flexibility is to be given for the utilisa- 
tion of import replenishment entitlements earned 
by manufacturers having substantial export earnings 
to their credit. Exporters venturing into new 
markets or exporting new products may be eligible 
for higher import replenishment. 

The ban on export of sugar and khandsari has 
been lifted and they have been placed under OGL, 
besides peanut butter, jaggery, barley and compound 
cattle’ and poultry feeds. ; 

Special attention has been paid to meeting the 
needs of the electronics industry to enable it to 
compete with its counterparts in other countries. 
The machinery and equipment required by this 
industry have been placed under OGL. 

The exporters do not seem to be enthusiastic 
about the new export-import policy and this non- 
enthusiasm is part of their pressure tactics to make 
the Government restore Section 35(B) of the 
Income-Tax Act. To quote a newspaper: “Currently, 
an average exporter is more concerned with the 
withdrawal of certain fiscal reliefs under Section 
35(B) than. with the promise of certain marginal 
benefits in the supply of theif imported inputs. No 
perceptible improvement in exports can, therefore, 
take place unless there is a concerted move on the 
part of different departments of the Government”. 
This section has been repealed because of its misuse. 
Under it, expenses in connection with export 
«promotion were excluded while computing tax 
liability. Under it, exporters and businessmen could 
undertake indiscriminate overseas trips and also 
claim tax exemption on their so-called publicity 
work. (April 23) 









WOMEN’S WORLD’ - 


Qur regular feature ‘Women’s World’ has been held 
over this week for lack of space. 
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The Afghan 
Reality | 
SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY | 


On April 27 Afghanistan 
marks the fifth ‘anniversary of 
the April Revolution of 1978 
whose legacy is being carried 
forward by the Babrak Karmal 
Government despite the com- 
plex situation in -that part of 
the world. The following write- 
up is prepared from excerpts 
from the writer’s book Date- 
line Kabul: An Eye-Witness 
Report on Afghanistan Today 
to be published shortly by 
Eastern Book Centre, New 
Delhi. — Editor 





T# ‘overall military situation 
within Afghanistan, as bet- 
ween the Babrak Karmal Govern- 
ment and the rebels aided by out- 
side forces, shows a significant 
improvement in recent months. 
The Karmal Government’s 
improved position in the military 
field is best revealed from the 
fact that out of 295 district 
headquarters in the country the 
Afghan and Soviet soldiers are 
currently in effective control over 
211 of them, while in the rest a 
see-saw battle is raging. | 
Without the entry “of Soviet 
troops into Afghanistan synchro- 
nising with Babrak JKarmal’s 
assumption of office as the Presi- 
dent in December, 1979, this 
development would not have 
been possible. At the same time, 
it is worth noting that in some 
of the recent actions the Afghan 
armed forces have come to play 
an increasingly prominent role. 
This was particularly seen in the 
- major operation in the strategic 


Panjsher valley — planned in 
April, 1982 and. launched after 
two months — in which the 


Soviet role was confined to com- 
mando actions, the actual offen- 
sive having been undertaken by 
the Afghan armed forces them- 
selves. 

Since the middle of 1981 there 
has been a marked shiftin the 
military situation in favour of 
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the Karmal Government all over 
the country. It would be incor- 
rect to attribute this solely to 
the Soviet presence although it 
is true that the Soviet military 
contingents did provide the neces- 
sary support. The point to note 
is that the~tide began to turn 
slowly with the return to the 
country of a large group of 
Afghans — both party and mili- 
tary cadres — following intensive 
political and military training in 
the Soviet Union. According to 
one well-informed source, as a 
result of this development the 
Afghan armed forces’ strength 
reached the figure of 60,000 — a 
considerable increase from the 
level of 10,000 to which it had 
declined towards the last days of 
Hafizullah Amin. 
With the Kabul Government 
in a better military position than 
before, the Afghan leaders have 
disclosed that the rebels at pre- 
sent are avoiding direct confron- 
tation with the Afghan army and 
Soviet troops. Their operations 
today do not give the impression 
of organised guerilla activity and 
are instead taking the form of 


_sporadic terrorist violence. The 


terrorist activity has surfaced in 
Kabul city, mainly at night, as 
rebels have sought refuge in the 
Afghan capital in the wake of 
successful Aghan-Soviet opera- 
tions in the provinces. The conse- 
quences of such activity need not 
be minimised; at the same time, 
potentialities of the rebels need 
not be overestimated, because 
their actions are basically in the 
nature of the desperate bid to 
gain some publicity abroad. 

In this context, one needs to 
guard against Western disinfor- 
mation. Western propaganda has 
repeatedly stated that the Soviet 


Embassy in Kabul was attacked ` 


several times this year. This is a 
pure fabrication. There is nota 
single scratch on the building. 
Only one solitary Afghan sentry 
was standing on guard before it 
when this correspondent passed 
by it several times during the 
day. Inquiries from official and 
non-official Afghan as well as 
diplomatic (including some Wes- 
tern) sources revealed that stories 
to this effect were mere figments 
of imagination mainly of a 


special brand of American and 
British mediamen sitting in far- 
away Islamabad. 

Ever since he assumed power 
Babrak Karmal has initiated a 
series of moves aimed at what he 
describes as ‘national reconcilia- 
tion’. It was in keeping with this 
approach that in the very first 
days of bis rule, Karmal 
announced a general amnesty, 
released thousands of prisoners 
rotting in Amin’s prisons, 
appealed to clergymen, hazrats, 
mullahs, religious scholars and 
tribal leaders who had left 
Afghanistan in the aftermath of 
Aminist repression to return to 
the country and assured that 
their confiscated properties would 
be restored to them if they did 
not work against the country’s 
interests. 

Later Karmal repudiated and 
revoked all measures taken dur- 
ing Amin’s rule against the prin- 
Giples and tenets of Islam. He 
also ensured in letter and spirit 
“full freedom to practice Islam 
as a sacred religion for Moslems 
and freedom of religious rites in 
case of other faiths according to 
law”. The flag of the country 
was changed to, a tricolour re- 
flecting Afghanistan’s national 
traditions as well as historic past. 
A joint jirgah of Pashtoon tribes 
and members of major national- 
ities was convened in Kabul in 
May, 1981; this assembly decided 
to assist the Government in set- 
ting up a Jirgah of Nationalities 
and Tribes under the auspices of 
the newly established Ministry 
of Tribes and Nationalities. What 
is more, the participants at the 
Jirgah elected delegates to the 
founding Congress of the 
National Fatherland Front that 
took place in June, 1981. 

Over 900 representatives of all 
classes and sections of the Afghan 
people participated in its delibe- 
rations. Although the concept of 
such a Frent was not alicn to 
Afghanistan, for the first time 
such an authoritative, representa- 
tive and effective body of mass 
organisations and religious insti- 
tutions was set up to coordinate 
all efforts of the country’s patri- 
otic forces at building a new and 
prosperous fatherland, thwarting 
the designs of outside interven- 
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tionists. Besides mass organisa- 
tions like those of the trade 
unions, women, youth, Lema 
cooperatives, writers, artists an 

journalists, the NFF included 
such religious institutions as the 
High Council of Scholars and 


Clergymen. Representatives of 
minority communities . like 
Hindus and Sikhs were also 


drawn into it. Although Dr Saleh 
Mohammad Zeary, the First 
Secretary of the PDPA, was 
elected Chairman of the Front, 
“numerous non-party personalities 
were elected to prominent posts 
in the leadership of the Father- 
land Front. One of them was Dr 
Mahmud Habibi, whom this 
writer had the opportunity of 
meeting in Kabul. Dr Habibi, 
who is the Vice-Presidént of the 
Afghan Journalists’ Union, was 
formerly the Minister of Infor- 


mation and Culturein the early. 


seventies. 


A major task in a country ` 


suffering from back-breaking 

poverty and ignorance is to 
` launch a crusade against illite- 
racy. Before the April Revolu- 


tion of 1978, as many as 98 per 
cent of the male population were 
illiterate. After the Revolution 
a drive to eradicate illeteracy did 


` begin but some of the over- 


` 515,000, 


zealous members of the ‘Khalq’ 


(People) faction of the PDPA., 


(led by Taraki and Amin) in 
their enthusiasm to enforce com- 
pulsory education among the 
purdah-clad womenfolk antago- 
nised large sections of people to 
the detriment of the Revolution 
itself. The present Government 
has taken steps to remove the 
element of compulsion in the 
sphere of adult education, and’ 
women are being encouraged to 
voluntarily join literacy courses. 
This has shown results far beyond 
expectations. In 1980 the Government 
had fixed 500,000 as the target of 
iliiterates to be enrolled in the literacy 
centres. The actual figure réached 
and these students were 
enrolled at 28,000 centres. In 1981 the 
number of centres was raised to 30,000 
while the number of students went up 
to 550,000, All this despite the, outside 
powers’ blatant interference ‘to des- 
tabilise Afghanistan; through rebel 
activity. In the first six months ‘of 
1982 the figure recorded a further and 
substantial increase: as many as 632,900 


students of all age-groups were attend- 
ing literacy classes at 38,000 centres. 
Many of the teachers have lost their 
lives facing obscurantist fanaticism in 
several rura! regions of the country. 

Against the background of Western 
refusal to help Afghanistan in the hour 
of its need, it is noteworthy that at 
Yeast UNESCO and UNICEF are still 
providing financial assistance to lite- 
racy programmes in Afghanistan, 
although the quantum of aid has been 
reduced from seven to four per cent. 
Asked about ‘the kind of help India 
conld provide in this sphere, Dr Zafar 
Zai heading the General Agency for 
Literacy Campaign welcomed any help 
that could meet their acute shortage of 
printing machines, exercise books, pens 
and pencils, 

It is of exceptional importance that 
the present Government is conducting 
negotiations with several rebel groups 
in different areas including Kabut. 
And in many cases as a result of settle- 
ment, counter-revolutionary elements 
are „laying down arms to support the 
Government. AbdurRashid, a counter- 
revolutionary captured in Panjsher, 
told this correspondent that a large 
number of rebels were keen to return. 
to thé side of the Kabul administration 
abandoning the path of counter-revolu- 
tion. Why? ‘‘Because our Government 
is an Islamic Government whose acti- 
vities conform to the teachings of our 
Prophet Mohammad,” he said slowly 
in a voice that did not betray any trace 
of tutored language. & 


Madras Water Famine 
s (Continued from page 12) 


‘Dravidian’ party, when it is not playing the politics 
of water with the Centre. ` 
The Centre found the crisis and the plight of the 


people too tempting to keep off, since the ‘people’. 


of Tamilnadu had splashed Madras with posters 
asking ‘Beloved Indira Gandhi, Hope of Tamilnadu, 
to Help’. 

So Union Ministers R. Venkataraman and A.B.A. 
Ghani Khan Chowdhary decided to pitch in and 
rgn ‘water special’ trains to Madras. The railways 
supply just 1/150th of the daily water needs — 15 
lakh litres. 

The AIADMK Government, which initially re- 
fused to accept ‘the water on the ground that it 
contained kerosene and oil slick, relented because 
it felt that it would be good politics not to appear 
to be taking an anti-Centre stance, even though the 
water may be of bad quality. So Venkataraman 
and Chowdhary flew down to Madras to participate 
in a ‘function to release water’ for drinking! No 
State Minister was invited to participate. The 
AIADMK Government sought to convince all con- 
cerned that the water was not all that! bad because 
if diluted 20 times over the smell of kerosene dis- 
appeared! There was no mention of the fact that the 
smell might have gone, but not the kerosene. 

The mulishness of the ruling AIADMK is such 
that it cannot get over political prejudices even 
when a solution presents itself. The public sector 


Neyveli Lignite Corporation (NLC), -which pumps 


out nearly 35,000 galions of water every minute 
from its mines, has offered to help. 

Despite the NLC repeatedly offering the water 
from its mines, the State Government showed no 


inclination i in the past two years. Even now it is 
mulling ovér how the Centre or Congress-I will take 
credit for it, instead of seizing upon what can be a 
permanent solution for the perennial problem. 

Frustrated with its failure to persuade the State 
Government last year, NLC dug four giant bore- 
wells in its premises and began supply of water to 
two lakh people spread over 70 villages through 
pumpsets. The quality of water is so good that it 
is potable without any treatment.’ But the AIADMK. 
does not want to bring the water to Madras be- 
cause that would mean using the thousands of 
giant pipes laid by the DMK Government for the 
Veeranam scheme. 

Water from the NLC mines can meet the entire 
requirements of South Arcot district and Madras 
round the year. All it needs‘is for the Government 
to decide how it will take the water from the source. 

Instead, it keeps feeding the people on the illusion 
of ‘Krishna water coming soon’ and how a bounti- 
ful monsoon would be the ultimate answer. Meteo- 
rological records show that (leave alone Varuna) 
nature is not the sole culprit as made out by MGR. 
There have been. worse droughts, as in the late 
fifties and early sixties, yet there was not the scar- 
city that is faced now. 

It is negligence and refusal to anticipate that 
people need water which has led to the present 
situation. Successive Governments in Tamilnadu and 
even the Centre, during times of President’s rule, 
while quick to make political capital out of the 
water shortage to slander political opponents, have 
not cared to attempt a solution. 

As is evident from the response to the crisis, it is 
unlikely that even now the Government will set 
about the task of a permanent solution with any 
sense of urgency. (April 20). 
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I do believe that the vast majority of the people in every country 
want us to labour for peace and to succeed. Whether we are big or small, 
we have to face big issues vital to the future of humanity. Everything else 
is of lesser importance than this major question. I am absolutely convinced 
that we shall never settle this question by war or by a mental approach 
which envisages war and prepares for it. 


I am equally convinced that if we aim at right ends, right means 
must be employed. Good will not emerge out of evil methods. That was 
the lesson which our great leader Gandhi taught us, and though we in 
India have failed in many ways in following his advice, something of his 
message still clings to our minds and hearts. In ages long past a great son 
of India, the Buddha, said that the only real victory was one in which all 
were equally victorious and there was defeat for no one. In the world 
today that is the only practical victory. Any other way will lead to 
disaster. 
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— Jawaharlal Nehru in UN General Assembly, 1960 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK | 





- Time for Statesmanship 


ILL the dark clouds of violence and 
fear overhanging the sensitive border 
State of Punjab lift after all? The latest 
developments seem to reveal a faint silver 
lining, but it is too early to get unduly 
optimistic or complacent. What seems to 
be emerging is the first sign of wisdom in 
the ranks of the Akali leadership and of 
mature statesmanship at the Centre. The 
Central Government’s proposals are yet to 
be officially disclosed; the Akali leadership 
is scheduled to consider them. Even so, the 
indications are that the dangers inherent 
in allowing the stalemate to drag on or 
providing scope for further mischief by the 
extremists. are recognised all round, includ- 
ing most importantly by the Akali leader- 
ship itself. 

Decision on the religious demands of the 
Akalis having been unilaterally announced 
by the Union Government earlier, the two 
main demands of the Akali Dal awaiting 
solution. relate to territorial 
(including the status of Chandigarh and 
the future of Abohar-Fazilka area) and 
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the question of sharing river waters. The 
first involves the two States of Punjab and 
Haryana, while the second involves these 
two States as also Rajasthan. It should 
not be unduly difficult to resolve these 
disputes, given two basic factors: first, an 
earnest desire to reach a binding and last- 
ing accord; and..second, a firm commit- 
ment to national unity and integrity. These 
two points need to be emphasised because 
of the way the extremists among the 
Akalis have been allowed to hold the State 
and the nation to ransom despite their 
number being small and despite the indis- 
putable desire of the Sikh community to 
live and flourish in peace within the 
framework of the nation that is their 
home. 

The senseless violence let loose by the 
so-called militants who are no more than 
mischief-makers — the Atwal murder at 
the threshold of Amritsar’s sacred Golden 
Temple being the most loathsome of their 
doings — should cause as much concern 
to the Akali Dal and its leaders as to 
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others in Punjab and in the rest of the 
country. The way persons wanted by the 
police in connection with criminal cases 
have been permitted to take advantage 
of the sanctity of places of worship 
to escape arrest and punishment, has 
been disgraceful. The “screening” of 
those residing in the Golden Temple 
complex, undertaken by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, is 
not an entirely convincing gesture. What 
prevents the authorities in charge of the 
Golden Temple as well as other gurdwaras 
where wanted men are said to be in hiding, 
from allowing a group of widely accept- 
able and respected Sikhs to conduct a 
proper inspection of such premises, is not 
clear. Indeed, there is a point in the 
charge made by Chief Minister Darbara 
Singh, who is a devout Sikh and a secular 
person, that if the SGPC is sincere it 
should cooperate with the Government 
and even allow the police to enter the 
concerned premises for this limited pur- 
pose. Surely that will not amount to 
any violation of the sanctity of places 
of worship; in this country places of 
worship of all religions have been trea- 
ted with due respect by the authorities and 
by the people. Such respect should not 
be misused, as has been collectively point- 
ed out by Opposition parties in Parliament 
while appealing for resumption of nego- 
tiations. 

The arrest of certain Hindu communal 
elements in the wake of the violent inci- 
dents in Patiala, which led to prolonged 
curfew and tension in that city, must be 
seen as evidence that there is no intention 
of protecting any particular brand of 
communalists, for all of them, irrespective 
of their religion, pose a threat to the deli- 
cate fabric of national unity. The Patiala 
incidents have in fact underscored the 
danger of communal fall-out in a tense 
and fluid situation; haven’t we had enough 
of Hindu, Muslim and other communal 
mischief in this country over the years? If 
the country is to progress, such elements 
cannot be permitted to be active in any 
part of the country. Unless this basic 
premise is accepted, there can be no secu- 
lar India, and if India is not secular it will 
cease to be India, for various divisive 
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forces, not only communal, are at work to 
destabilise and fragment India, with assis- 
tance from outside the country as much as 
from certain vested interests within. 

In this context, Akali Dal chief Har- 
chand Singh Longowal’s declaration that 
their demands are within the framework 
of the Constitution and the country’s laws 
and that he has always been opposed to 
violence, separatism and the “Khalistan” 
demand, must be welcomed. Of course in 
view of the recent events, including the 
murder of DIG of Police Atwal and 
the murder of Nirankari leaders and 
others, the claim that Akali agitations are 
always peaceful will have to be taken with 
a large dose of salt. The Akalis shoud res- 
pect others’ faiths even as they rightly 
expect respect for their own religion, as 
pointed out by the Centre. 

If the Sants statement means a real--- 
understanding of the needs of 
Punjab and the Sikhs and of the impor- 
tance of eschewing violence and threats in: 
the interests of peace and harmony in the 
State and the country, he has assur- 
ance of cooperation from all sections of 
public opinion in Punjab and outside. Not 
only the Prime Minister and her Govern- 
ment and party, but most of the Opposi- 
tion parties as well as the women’s 
organisations which sent representatives to 
meet the Akali Dal President and the 
Prime Minister, are clearly anxious to end 
the crisis atmosphere and get down to reso- 
lving outstanding problems. The Akalis 
must respond immediately to the call from 
all sides to end their agitation. 

The modalities for settling finally the 
question of sharing of Ravi-Beas waters 
should not present any insurmountable 
problem. If the matter is referred to a 
tribunal consisting of a Supreme Court 
Judge, the Akalis are already committed 
to accepting the verdict. Haryana and 
Rajasthan are the other two States affected, 
and their requirements obviously cannot 
be brushed aside. The point is to find a 
solution that will by and large satisfy the 
three States; this means a spirit of give and 
take, and those involved should not be 
found wanting in such a spirit of accom- 
modation in the common national interest. 
While the issue is being resolved — it is 


iy 


bound to take some time, in the nature of 


. things — the status quo needs to be main- 


tained. - The Sutlej-Jamuna link canal has 
also to be completed, and that will take a 
couple of years. If all these factors are 
kept in mind and a reasonable attitude is 
adopted by all, concerned, this particular 
problem can easily be put out of the way. 

The other major dispute relates to terri- 
torial claims. At one stage the division of 
Chandigarh between Punjab and Haryana 
seemed acceptable. There is really no 
reason why it should not be now. Chandi- 
garh has been the joint Capital of the two 
States, and the arrangement did not cause 
hardship to either. If now it is divided — 
or any other formula acceptable to both 
States is found — given goodwill on both 


. sides and positive assistance from the 


Centre, there is no reason why it should 


not work. As for transfer of areas in 


Abohar-Fazilka, again it should not be 
difficult to work out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment taking the village as the unit and 
contiguity as the guiding principle. These 
are details that can surely be settled to 
mutual satisfaction, once the will to reach 
reasonable agreement is there. 

The important thing, then, is to resume 
the tripartite negotiations without delay; 
there has been delay enough, with the 
known grim consequences, especially for 
the people of Punjab, including Sikhs. The 
Prime Minister is justified in insisting that 
any settlement onthe Akali demands will 
have to be final. The caution exercised by 
the Central Government in regard to re- 
‘opening the dialogue with the Akalis is 
understandable. Neither Punjab and Har- 
yana nor the Central Government can 
afford to allow the atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty to linger on indefinitely. 

. Dialogue and settlement would prove 
impossible if tension prevails. This is an 


‘ elementary proposition but needs to be 


reiterated in the light of the events that 
have besmirched the fair image of progres- 
sive Punjab. The foremost prerequisite for 
a fruitful negotiation and early settlement 
is the total avoidance of violence, pro- 
vocative utterances and scope for mischief 
by Akali extremists, Hindu communal 
elements and others. By ordering a judicial 
probe’ into the Patiala police firing, the 
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State Government has demonstrated its 
concern to preserve an atmosphere of 
tranquillity. But the main responsibility 
for maintaining harmony in the whole of 
Punjab at this stage and in future, is that 
of the Akalis, though obviously all poli- 
tical parties and other organisations as 
well as the Central Government have to 
play a constructive role. Stunts like the re- 
signation threat by some Haryana MLAs 
are harmful. 

Also, once the Akali leadership decides 
to reopen negotiations, the tendency to 
level all kinds of allegations must end. For 
instance, there is no point in accusing 
officials surrounding the Prime Minister 
of being the stumbling block to a settle- 
ment. In the very nature of things they 
cannot be. Whatever its manner of func- 
tioning, there is a political leadership which 
assumes responsibility for solving genuine 
problems. Its legitimacy and honesty must 
be accepted if talks are to have any mcan- 
ing and yield worthwhile, speedy results. 
When the Akali Dal President affirms his 
party’s commitment to finding a solution 
within the framework of the Constitution 
and the country’s laws, he should have no 
difficulty in ridding his organisation of the 
extremist fringe which talks and acts in 
terms of an “independent” Sikh homeland. 
Clearly the vast majority of Sikhs reject 
such ideas; they are a proud part of India, 
and India is equally proud of them. This is 
the understanding on which everything 
else has to rest. 

While the official announcement of the 
Centre’s proposals and the considered 
reaction of the Akali leadership to these 
are awaited, the important thing is to 
create the kind of climate in which the 
inter-State problems, like river waters 
or transfer of territory, can be resolved 
amicably. 

There can be no room for violence or 
even anger in finding solutions to domestic 
problems. Communal and other divisive 
or destabilising forces should get no 
quarter. In short, a stage has been reached 
when statesmanship of the highest order 
has to come into play. And that is true 
for all concerned in Punjab, Haryana and 
New Delhi. 


May 11 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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To Freeze or Not to Freeze?. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is mo pleasing the 
Americans. They act like 
children fighting for candies. In 
West Asia, no solution is good 
unless it protects their interests. 
In Central America, they and 
they alone must have their way, 
to hell with the El Salvadoreans, 
the Nicaraguans, the Domini- 
cans, the Cubans...In Europe, it 
is their missiles and their war- 
heads and their military supre- 
` macy which must prevail.” In the 


world, they must be the masters, . 


to hell with everyone else. 

Sounds like sniping at the poor 
Americans who have nothing but 
the good of the world at heart? 
Churlish, uncharitable charges 
against the world’s best demo- 
cracy? Abuse for lack of good 
argument? Perhaps that is one 
way of looking at it. But con- 
sider the record. 

Yur? Andropov offers the West 
equality of nuclear potential in 
both delivery vehicles and war- 
heads on the European conti- 
nent. He says that the Soviet 
Union does not want a single 


additional missile or warhead. 


than the NATO group at any 
given period. “The ones who 
will once again say ‘no’ to this 
proposal of ours will assume 
grave responsibility before the 
peoples of the world”, he says. 
Andropov’s latest offer was in 
effect his answer to the Western 
argument that the acceptance of 
his earlier proposal not to havea 
single missile or. a single plane 
more than the NATO powers in 
Europe would still leave the 
Soviet Union with more nuclear 
warheads. The Soviets would 
therefore reduce the number of 
warheads on their medium-range 
missiles to correspond to the 
reduction in the number of 
warheads on British and French 
missiles and would have this 
arrangement cover medium-range 
aircraft stationed in Europe as 
well. This would maintain the 
present equality between the 
Soviet Union and NATO both in 
medium-range nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles, missiles and 


A 


planes, and in warheads on 
them. 

What is the reaction? To every- 
one’s surprise, President Reagan 
describes the offer as “positive”. 
The State Department, in a brief 
but heavily qualified statement, 
says that “we welcome this as a 
sign of progress if the Soviets 
now recognise that warheads on 
launchers are the proper unit of 
account”. London, Paris and 
Bonn extend a “cautious wel- 
come” to the offer. So far so 
good. Fresh hopes arise that 
there would at last be a break- 
through at the stalemated dis- 
armament talks scheduled to 
reopen at Geneva on May 19. 

Then the situation ‘changes 
‘once again. US and Western 
spokesmen have a second look at 
the Andropov offer and they dis- 
cover “‘ambiguities” in Moscow’s 
new intiative. Why does Andro- 
pov insist on bringing the British 
and French “independent” 
nuclear forces into the negotia- 
tion? These are independent and 
strategic, and therefore they 
ought,to remain outside the scope 
of the medium-range missiles 
talks in Geneva, Why does not 
Andropov also give a commit- 
ment that he will dismantle the 
SS-20s in Western Europe and 
destroy them? Suppose, instead 
of destroying them, he merely 
transfers them to the Soviet Far 
East and targets them on China 
and Japan, two Western allies?-If 
Andropov is really interested ina 
settlement, why does Moscow 
speak so well of the peace move- 
ments in the West? 

There seems to be no pleasing 
the Americans and their Western 
allies. No offer from Moscow is 
good enough for them. In other 
words, what the Americans and 
their Western allies want is that 
Moscow should accept their con- 
ditions, permit them to go ahead 
with their proposed deployment 
of American, Tomahawk and 
Pershing missiles in Western 
Europe, but at the same time 
dismantle its own missiles and 
delivery systems. It is a classic 


case of “all or nothing”. 

It would be interesting to 
probe why the American response 
to Andropov’s offer was so en- 
couraging in’ the first place. 
Suddenly ali of America is seized 
with the question: To freeze or 
not to freeze? The debate on this 
vital issue has been raging for 
several months in Europe. Peace 
marches have been held in the 
British, French and West German 
capitals. More and more Ameri- 
cans have begun to question the 
wisdom of their President holding 
out on a settlement with the 
Soviet Union. To cap it all, the 
Roman Catholic Bishops have 
taken President’ Reagan by sur- 
prise by issuing a pastoral letter 


calling upon the faithful to parti- . 


cipate increasingly in the cam- 
paign to rid the world of nuclear 


weapons. In small towns and big, - 


Americans have been meeting at 
street corners and taking a popu- 
lar vote for a mutually verifiable 
bilateral nuclear weapons freeze 
between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. A little knowa 
town in Montana, called Olivetti, 
for instance, voted for a freeze 
by a large margin of 923 to 625. 


Simultaneously, Reagan’s famous . 


“zero option” call is being 
increasingly sneered at. 

Last week, the US House of 
Representatives dealt a big 
parliamentary rebuff to Reagan 
by adopting a resolution favour- 
ing an immediate nuclear freeze 
by an overwhelming majority. 
The House Speaker described the 
resolution as a response to the 
growing public demand within 
the country and in Europe for a 
swift end to the arms race. It is 
possible that the Republican- 
dominated Senate may throw out 
what the Democrat-dominated 
House has adopted. The Senate 
can either stall a vote or clothe 
the resolution with so many 
amendments that its passage will 
be blocked. 

But neither the Republicans nor 
the Reagan Administration ‘can 
wish away the growing public 
sentiment in favour of a freeze, 
Was that why Reagan called the 
Andropov offer “positive” and 


Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- ` 


berger termed it ‘‘encouraging’’? 
The conclusion is inescapable 
that the House Resolution and 


~ 


the growing public sentiment in 
his own country restrained 
Reagan from throwing out the 
Andropov offer as he did the 
earlier ones. But ground has to 
be prepared for Senate rejection 
of the resolution. And that is why 
new ambiguities are being dis- 
covered in the Moscow initiative. 

Where does the world go from 
here? Undoubtedly when the 
START (Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks) resume on, May 19, 
the Americans will base their 
case on the ambiguities they have 
discovered and the suspicions 
they nurture. They are bound to 
insist on the zero Option, which 
the Russians have already reject- 
ed as too one-sided to be worth 
considération. If the Soviets in- 
sist on bringing the British and 
French missiles into the ambit of 
the talks, there will again be an 
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impasse. Meanwhile, Andropov 
has already uttered a warning 
against the implementation of 
the proposal to deploy Pershing 
and Tomahawk missiles. If the 
US went ahead, the Warsaw 
Pact countries would have to 
embark on corresponding mea- 
sures. He has argued that the 
162 French and British missiles 
are really not independent be- 
cause they belong for all pur- 
poses to the NATO arsenal, and 
hence their launching would be 
subject to the exercise of first 
strike option by the Americans. 
Would the Germans, who have 
publicly adopted the position not 
to allow German soil to be used 
to unleash the Third World War, 
look on impotently while the 
Americans went ahead with the 
deployment of the Pershings? 
Such are the questions that 
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It would mean that the 


have been posed by the Andropov 
offer. If the offer is rejected, it 
would mean that the Americans 
would proceed to deploy 572 new 
medium-range Cruiser and Persh- 
ing iI missiles by next year-end. 
Soviet 
Union would seek new ways to 
increase its current missile 


- strength of 600. The arms race 


will achieve a new dimension and 
earnestness. This is why the world 
over there is a new alarm over 
the imminence of Europe being 
dragged to the brink of nuclear 
disaster. 

But Reagan can still save the 
situation. The question is: Will 
the hawks in his Administration 
and the Pentagon, whose 
hawkishness surpassess his own, 
allow him to turn the Geneva 
talks in a more hopeful direc- 
tion? (May 9). 





Stakes in Assam 


PANNALAL DAS GUPTA 





The author, a veteran political leader of 
Bengal, has returned'from a two-week tour of 
devastated areas of Assam. 


ASA has been in turmoil for the past four years. 
The motive force behind the movement for the 
driving out of ‘‘foreign nationals” or ‘“Bangla- 
deshis” is the fear: of the Assamese-speaking caste 
Hindus that their existence ‘as the dominant group, 
their language, literature and culture, will be, in 
danger unless their absolute numerical majority in 
the State is established. The continued immigration, 
legal or illegal, from the former East Bengal and 
East Pakistan and the present Bangladesh, is be- 
lieved to be undermining the dominant position of 
the Assamese caste Hindus. 
First of all, it is not correct that a people’s cul- 
tural identity or distinctiveness or economic pro- 
gress can be ensured only in a state based on religion 
or language: In our own lifetime we have seen 
Pakistan, created on the basis of the theory that 
Muslims on account of their different religion were 
a different “nation? as well, disintegrate and 
` Bangladesh being born. Religion could not unify 
the peoples of the two wings of Pakistan and the 
Muslims of East Pakistan found that their interests 
as a distinct people speaking a particular language, 
Bengali, wereirreconcilable with those of the West 
Pakistanis who had reduced them tò the status of a 
colonial people. Even language could not give poli- 
tical stability to the new-born Bangladesh as the 
series of coupd’etats have shown; 
Secondly; it 1s not correct to say that the 
Assamese-speaking Hindus are, or ever were, the 
, numerically largest among the diverse groups that 
make up the population of Assam. According to 
the 1971 Census, this was the break-up of the popu- 
lation in Assam: : , 


Muslims (Assamese and Bengali) 36 lakhs 
Bengali Hindus 28 lakhs 
-Tea-garden labour 20 lakhs 
Plains tribals 16 lakhs 
Hills tribals 6 lakhs 
Nepalis 10 lakhs 

ı 16 lakhs 
Assamese caste Hindus 30 lakhs 


Total: 146 lakhs 


This means that, roughly speaking, the Assamese 
caste Hindus constitute about 20 per, cent of the 
population, Over the years, a slow and gradual pro- 
cess of cultural assimilation was going on in- Assam. 
The mass of poor, illiterate Muslim peasantry that 
came from East Bengal, had accepted Assamese as 
their language and during census operations they 
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N PDS 
used to.record themselves as Assamese-speaking. In 


. fact, they came to be called the neo-Assamese. The 


tea-garden labourers who came to Assam a century 
ago from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, have also 
accepted Assamese as their mother tongue, and so 
have the Nepali settlers. The plains tribals, some of 
whom like the Bodos have a highly developed dia- 
lect, also considered themselves part of the 
Assamese people, The Bengali Hindus, though nur- 
turing their language and running Bengali-medium 
schools made théir contribution to the enrichment 
of the Assamese language and culture. 

This process of assimilation and synthesis has not 
only been halted now but reversed, thanks to the 
violent “‘anti-foreigner’? movements. At the time of 
the elections in February, the entire population was 
virtually divided into two gamps — pro-poll and 
anti-poll — and the Assamese caste Hindus found 
to.their chagrin that they had managed to anta- 
gonise almost all other segments of the population 
—from the neo-Assamese immigrant Muslims to the 
tribals and tea-garden labourers. 

The violence that they unleashed to prevent ‘the 
poll was proof not of their strength but of their 
weakness. Ifa free and fair poll were allowed to 
be held, the Assamese Hindus would find themselves- 
in a minority on the question af holding the polls, 
irrespective of which party wonor lost. It is for 
the same fear of exposing their weakness that they 
prevented the 1981 Census being held or, earlier in 
1980, Lok Sabha polls being held in the Brahma- 
putra Valley. The violence that the extremist ele- 
ments are continuing is becoming counter-productive. 
Not only has the process of cultural assimilation . 
halted, there is a strident and growing demand now ` 
for the further dismemberment of Assam. The 
plains tribals are demanding a tribal State of 
Udayachal, there is talk of separating the Bengali- 
speaking Cachar district, and there is as yet a not- 
very-articulate demand that the immigrant Muslims 
must have a separately-administered area for them- 
selves, separate, that is, from Assam. 

Further dismemberment of Assam will not solve 
any problems as dismemberment in the past, like 
the creation of Nagaland, Meghalaya and Mizoram 
and the separation of Arunachal, has not. Because, 
the search for an elusive “majority” — and its 
counterpart, the fear of being reduced to a 
“minority? — will engender new conflicts. The 
creation of Meghalaya has not put an end to the 
latent conflict between the numerically larger and 
culturally more advanced Khasis and the smaller 
and relatively backward Garos. One can take it 
for granted that even in a future Udayachal there ` 
will be conflicts between the numerically stronger ' 
Bodos and the other, smaller tribes. Ambitious 
politicians among the tribals may try to pinpoint 
and aggravate these conflicts and make Political 
capital out of them for their narrow and petty ends. 
_ To me, the most tragic part of the present situa- 
tion in Assam seems to be the inffectiveness and 
irrelevance of the Left and democratic parties, the 
Left, progressive and forward-looking intellectuals. 
They are unable to reject, in clear, unequivocal 
terms, the theory that the numerical “majority” 


of the Assamese-speaking people (meaning the 
majority of the Assamese caste Hindus because 
they claim to be more genuine Assamese than even 
the tribals who are the aboriginals of the land) is 
essential for safeguarding ‘‘Assamese’’ interests. 
Religion or language divide people vertically. This 
has nothing to do with the class ideology of the 
Communists or Socialists who realise and accept 
that socia] divisions are horizontal, that real con- 
flicts are not between people following different 
faiths or speaking different languages or observing 
different cultural practices but between the poor 
and the rich, between the haves and the have-nots, 
between the exploited and the exploiters. 

The progressive intellectuals and other forward- 
looking elements in Assam have failed to combat 
the “‘majority’’ theory ideologically and politically 
because they themselves seem to believe that there 
is some substance, some logic in the demand that 
the Assamese-speaking people must enjoy majority 
Status in Assam. They seem to have forgotten that 
workers or peasants, whatever their race, religion 
or language. belong to one class and the rich belong 
to another; that it is ludicrous to talk about an all- 
pervasive “‘unity’, of, say, Assamese or Bengalis. 

Land hunger was one of the major factors in the 
recent killings in the countryside. Tribals wanted to 
drive out and grab the land of the immigrant 
Muslims, as at Nellie. Elsewhere it was the lands of 
the Bengali Hindu refugees that were sought to be 
occupied by the Assamese. About 7 per cent of the 
cultivated Jand in Assam is irrigated against 28 per 
cent in West Bengal and 50 per cent in Punjab. And 
this despite the fact that Assam is criss-crossed with 
innumerable tributaries of the mighty Brahmaputra. 
Once irrigation is extended, agriculture 1s modernis- 
ed, agro-based and ancillary industries are develop- 
ed, pisciculture and dairy industry are organised on 
a long scale, Assam will need many more men. The 
drive against the so-called foreigners, will give place 


to attracting more people to take part in the State's 
development. This needs redefining our priorities 
and the objectives of planning, not only in case of 
Assam but for the country as a whole. 

Assam has a couple of public sector retineries: 
some paper factories are being set up. These capital- 
intensive industrial units will do little to create jobs 
for the growing number of educated unemployed 
youth. To set up industries haphazardly without 
reference to their need and relevance in the local 
context, is no industrialisation. Take for instance 
the Namrup Fertiliser Factory. Its two units pro- 
duce fertilisers much in excess of the total needs ot 
the entire north-eastern region, with the result that 
most of the production has to be sent out Non- 
availability of wagons often forces the plant to stop 
production as huge stocks accumulate in tbe silos. 
In spite of this, another unit with a capacity of 3.30 
lakh tonnes of urea is under construction at Namrup 
which will go into production by the end of next 
year. To what extent will Namrup or such industrial 
units help in mitigating the unemployment problem 
or contributing to the State’s economic prosperity? 

Gandhiji had again and again emphasised the 
need for having horizontal, multilateral planning, 
instead of going in for isolated pockets of vertical, 
pyramid-like planning, which has no symbiotic 
relationship with its environs. Once the right priori- 
ties are fixed and the right perspective is given, 
everybody will realise the utter futility of the inter- 
necine strifes and fratricidal bloodbath and the 
immense harm they have caused to Assam and her 
people. 

A new era of Assam’s all-round development will 
then begin, in which no citizen of the State will be 
considered an ‘‘outsider” or unwelcome and every- 
body will take part in the mighty endeavour to turn 
this beautiful and, endowed with immense human 
and natural resources but steeped in poverty, into a 
land of plenty and prosperity. (Mav 7) 





ASSAM REALITIES 


Now, on Assam, the Opposition have been divided but 
there is one part of the opposition which has supported the 
agitation. The agitation as you probably know has come 
up on the question of what they call ‘foreigners’. When our 
country was partitioned you know there was Fast Pakistan 
and West Pakistan we had a very large number of refugees 
from both sides. In some places like the State of Tripura, for 
instance, the local population was completely lost. They are 
all Bengalis there from Bangladesh. Now a large number 
came to Assam also, of both religions—Hindus and Muslims. 
On the East there has been a constant stream of people 
coming because of poverty of Bangladesh (East Pakistan) or 
whatever. So, the Assamese do have a genuine problem, 
that people had come from outside and the Assamese feel 
that their own culture and language are suffering, and also 
in the matter of jobs. So, we have been dealing with this 
question and some people have been deported over the 
period. 

Basically those parties which have the support of the 
minorties, they wanted elections, the minorities wanted 
elections. Now minorities are not only Muslims, they are 
also the Bengali-speaking Hindus, and people of Nepal and 
some tribal people. and if you take the total, it is not a 
minority — it isa very sizeable number. Even amongst the 
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Assamese themselves, there was a divided opinion. . . 


In these circumstances, the elections were held — some 
places they couldn’t be held, we stopped them where we 
thought there will be major violence. In other places, the 
voting was from 23 per cent to 62 per cent, which 1s more oi 
less normal] for India. And I must say that specially the 
Muslims, they went in spite of their lives being threatened. 
threats of annihilating their families, they went to vote. 
Why did they go to vote? Because they felt that it was 
crucial to their future. ... 


So when you say that there has a massacre, it has involved 
many different ethnic religious and linguistic groups, that 
is not just the Muslims. ... Now everybody is blaming us and 
nobody is blaming those who were responsible for the 
massacre either those who actually did the killing or those 
who incited and encouraged them. ... 

So we are convinced that not having the elections would 
not have saved anybody. And this is the view of the Mushms 
there after the killings. And vou would find that tbey feel 
even today that only in strengthening us, can thev be safe. 
And they have to be safe. 


— Indira Gandhi in an interview to Arab News. 
Arabia, May 7, 1983. 


of Saudi 





PARIS CONFERENCE 


Action Pian to Help Namibia 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


A call for “the earliest possible meeting of the 
Security Council to consider further action on 
the implementation of its plan for Namibia’s inde- 
pendence” was issued on April 29 at the close of an 
international conference. The one-week Inter- 
national Conference in support of the Struggle of 
the Namibian People for Independence, organised 
by the United Nations and held in Paris, also stated 
that the Security Council should now respond “to 
the overwhelming .demand of the international 
community” by immediately imposing comprehen- 
sive sanctions against South Africa. 

The Conference, attended by representatives of 
136 governments and dozens uf non-governmental 
organisations including liberation movements, was 
inaugurated by-UN Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar. Sam Nujoma, President of the South- 
West African People’s Organisation (SWAPO), ‘led 
the Namibian delegation. The Conference was con- 
vened under a resolution adopted by the UN General 
Assembly in December last year. In that resolution, 
the Assembly reiterated that Security Council 
Resolution 435 (1978), in which the Council endor- 
sed the UN plan for Namibian independence, was 
the only basis for a peaceful settlement of the 
question of Namibia. The Assembly demanded the 
plan’s immediate implementation without qualifica- 
tion or modification. 

The UN Plan on Namibia proposed by five 
Western members of the Security Council (USA, 
Britain, France, Canada and West Germany) calls 
for free elections to a constituent assembly to be 
held under the supervision and control of a UN 
representative assisted by a UN Transition Assis- 
tance Group (UNITAG) which would include both 
civilian and military components. The elected 
Constituent Assembly would draw up a Constitu- 
tion, following which Namibia would become a 
sovereign, independent state. 

Inaugurating the Conference in Paris on May 25, 
de Cuellar made it clear that its basic objective was 
to help mobilise the support of world public opinion 
for concerted action for the exercise by the Nami- 
bian People of their right to self-determination and 
freedom. He said that over a span of almost four 
decades, UN had steadfastly supported the inalien- 
able right of the people of Namibia to independence. 

These efforts, he said, culminated in the adoption 
of Security Council Resolution 435 (1978), which 
established the modalities by which the people of 
Namibia would be able to determine their future 
through free and fair elections under the supervision 
and control of the United Nations. “Regrettably, 
-these promising developments have been clouded 
by the emergence of issues — such as the with- 
drawal of Cuban troops from Angola — which were 
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certainly not envisaged at the time Resolution 435 
was adopted,” the UN Secretary-General said. 

Expressing his and UN’s sincerity in the matter, 
de Cuellar disclosed that in his discussions with the 
contact group, South Africa, the frontline states, 
the Organisation of African Unity and SWAPO, 
he had emphasised the UN position that Resolution 
435 must remain the basis for a peaceful settlement. 

Of the five contract group members, USA totally 
boycotted the Paris conference, while the other four 
did send delegations, which were later described as | 
observers. But French Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson spoke at the inaugural session. In his 
speech, Cheysson reaffirmed his country’s deter- 
mination to get Resolution 435 implemented. With- 
out naming the United States, he criticised it for its 
concern with the security of South Africa, which 
was the richest, strongest and best armed in the 
region. Cheysson said he did not see how the pre- 
sence of foreign troops in Angola endangered the 
security of South Africa. He expressed shock that 
some countries were trying to make the withdrawal 
of foreign troops (from Angola) a condition for the 
independence of Namibia. 

The French Foreign Minister warned that time 
was running out for a peaceful solution to the 
Namibian problem and declared that his country 
was ready and accepted all UN resolutions on Nam- 
ibia and apartheid. ‘‘Now is the time for peace in 
Southern Africa, and my country appeals to all coun- 
tries, including the one which has not come, to make 
all efforts to implement Resolution 435,’ he said. 

The Indian delegation was led by A.A. Rahim, 
Minister of State for External Affairs, who repre- 
sented Indira Gandhi, Chairperson of the Non- 
aligned Movement. Speaking on the opening day 
of the conference, Rahim recapitulated the position 
of the Seventh Nonaligned Summit in New Delhi 
and said that through the attempted linkage or 
parallelism of the Cuban troops an entirely irrele- 
vant and extraneous aspect was introduced into a 
decolonisation issue. “It is with a deep sense of 
regret that we note that certain countries, together 
with the South African regime, have projected the 
linkage and have thus only abetted South Africa in 
its persistent designs, aimed at further delaying a 
settlement of the Namibia question,” Rahim said. 
One of the suggestions made by India was that the 
Security Council should meet forthwith and impose 
comprehensive mandatory sanctions against South 
Africa as provided for in Chapter VII of the United 
Nations Charter. 

At the end of his speech Rahim read out a 
message from Indira Gandhi in which she wished 
that this Conference would bring greater strength 
to the freedom fighters and courage and understand- 


ing to those who still doubt or those who for what- 
ever resons were trying to obstruct the march of 
history. 

Another important speaker on the opening day 
was SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma. He said the 
Conference was meeting after the successful conclu- 
sion of the meeting of the second enlarged Central 
Committee of SWAPO held in Angola last week. 
Nujoma said he had been mandated by the SWAPO 
Central Committee “to categorically and clearly 
state that our movement, having reviewed the 
history of the negotiations and the role of the 
so-called contact group led by USA has concluded 
that this group has lost proper contact with the 
letter and spirit of Resolution 435 and the whole 
excercise has now turned out to be a mere rescue 
operation for the White racist occupiers in 
Namibia.” The Central Committee in particular had 
singled out the Reagan Administration, because of 
its public embrace of apartheid South Africa and 
raising the issue of Cuban troops in Angola. 
Nujoma said the five Western Powers had ceased to 
be honest brokers. Pledging to intensify the armed 
liberation struggle, he said SWAPO combatants 
were inflicting high casualties on the enemy. 

The recommendations and pronouncements of the 
Conference were contained in texts that emerged 
following deliberations of the Conference Bureau, 
the Committee of the Whole and a Drafting Com- 
mittee. These texts were a Declaration of the 
Conference and Report and Programme of Action 
adopted by acclamation by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The highlights of the long documents could be 
summarised in four points. First, the Conference 
has firmly rejected the continued attempts by the 
United States and the South African regime to 
obstruct the implementation of Resolution 435 and 
to establish any linkage or parallelism between the 
independence of Namibia and extraneous and 
irrelevant issues, in particular the withdrawal of 
Cuban troops from Angola. The Declaration notes 
that one country in the five-nation contact group 
(meaning France) has dissociated itself from this 
linkage and has called upon the other four countries 
of the group to do likewise. 

Second, the Conference has expressed dismay at 
the failure to date of the Security Council to 
“effectively discharge its responsibilities for the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
owing to the opposition of the Western permanent 
members of the Security Council”. The Conference 
has, therefore, called for the earliest possible meeting 
of the Security Counci] to consider further action 
on the implementation of its plan for Namibia’s 
independence. “It considers that sanctions under 
Chapter VII of the Charter, if universally and 
effectively implemented, are the only available 
means to ensure South Africa’s compliance with the 
decision of the United Nations and to prevent 
intensification of the armed struggle.” 

According to Afro-Asian sourees, the Security 
Council will meet by the end of May for a week- 
long session on Namibia, which is likely to be 
attended by many Foreign Ministers. 
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Third, the Conference has condemned the col- 
lusion by the Governments of certain Western and 
other states, particularly those of the United States 
and Israel, with the racist regime of South Africa 
in the nuclear field. It called upon France and 
all other states to refrain from supplying South 
Africa directly or indirectly with ‘‘instaJlations thai 
might enable it to produce uranium, plutonium or 
other nuclear materials, reactors or other military 
equipment.” The Conference has also condemned 
the continuing political, economic, financial and 
other relations of certain Western countries and 
Israe] and their economic and other interest groups 
with South Africa as exemplified in the recent 
action of the British Government in authorising the 
export to the South African regime of radar equip- 
ment. On economic issues the Conference has come 
down strongly on the ‘‘reckless plunder’ by South 
Africa and certain Western and other economic 
interests of the natural resources of Namibia, 
particularly its uranium deposits. 

Finally, in its Programme of Action on Namibia, 
the Conference has called upon all governments tc 
‘render sustained and increased moral and political 
support as well as financial, military and other 
material assistance, to SWAPO to enable it to inten- 
sify its struggle for the liberation of Namibia.” An 
appeal] has been made to all governments to "con. 
tribute or increase their contribution” to the UN 
Fund for Namibia. Political and moral support as 
well as economic and military assistance to frontline 
states, in order to enable them better to exercise 
their legitimate right of self-defence vis-a-vis South 
Africa and support to the Southern Africa Develop- 
ment Co-ordination Conference (SADCC) with a 
view to reducing their dependence on racist South 
Africa, is also contained in the Programme of 
Action. 

It was rather unfortunate that a number of 
Western countries expressed reservations on the 
documents of the Conference. The states expressing 
reservations were Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Spain, Austria, Australia, Portugal and Belgium. 
Their reservations related to one or more of the 
following aspects of the report and Action Pro- 
gramme: endorsement of the armed struggle in 
Namibia; “arbitrary” singling out of countries and 
groups of countries for condemnation: and the call 
for sanctions which, it was stated, could only be 
made by the Security Council. f 

Many delegates at the Conference, particularly 
the SWAPO leaders, felt that the time for condem- 
natory resolutions on Namibia was over. While 
looking forward to the UN Security Council meeting, 
they expressed the hope that the Programme of 
Action would be implemented and that SWAPO 
would be able to get sustained and increased moral 
and political support as well as financial, military 
and other material assistance. ` 

It was agreed by delegates that the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference have no binding force, but 
as it was attended by delegates from as many as 
136 countries, it would go a long way in mobilising 
public opinion on the pressing problem of decolon- 
isation of Namibia. 


ANTI-DIARRHOEAL DRUGS 


Who Wiil Protect the Consumer? 


GITHA HARIHARAN 


Wn the victims of a hazar- 

dous drug demand com- 
pensation, who should be held 
responsible — the company that 
manufactures the drug, the state 
that allows it to be sold, or the 
doctors who prescribe it? 

The increasing misuse of 
potentially dangerous and irra- 
tional drugs has brought into 
sharp focus the gap between drug 
policies and the health care 
needs of the public. 

One such family of unsafe 
drugs is that called anti-diar- 
rhoeals, available in various 
brand names, the most popular 
of which are Enterovioform, 
Mexaform, Unienzyme, Intesto- 
pan and Dependal. There are 
many more easily available in 
the market. What all of them 
have in common is a substance 
called clioquinol. 

Dr. Olle Hansson, a Swedish 
doctor who has led the campaign 
against clioquinol in the Scandi- 
navian countries, was in India 
recently to discuss the dangers of 
clioquinol. 

He established, in 1966, a link 
between clioquinoles (also called 
hydroxiquinolines) and a pattern 
of neurological damage called 
SMON. SMON — Sub Acute 
Myelo Optic Neuropathy — is, 
simply put, a herrifying and 
irreversible syndrome of dis- 
orders: blindness, severe para- 
lysis of the legs, pain in the legs, 
loss of bladder control and a 
peculiar hypersensitivity of the 
skin. A victim of SMON may be 
affected by some or all of these 
symptoms in varying degrees. A 
large number of severe cases 
have been known to commit 
suicide in desperation. 

Ciba-Geigy produces more 
drugs with clioquinol than any 
other drug company. In 1934, 
Ciba introduced Enterovioform 
in the market. Almost immedia- 
tely, in 1935, a doctor in Argen- 
tina reported two cases of 
SMON, published a report in 
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a local medical journal, and 
reported the matter to Ciba. The 
company apparently promised to 
warn doctors. In 1939 (according 
to internal documents trom Ciba) 
experiments with dogs and cats 
showed that Enterovioform 
caused seizures, and that some of 
the animals died. But the drug 
company denied all this in 1962. 

It was in 1970 when these anti- 
diarrhoeals caused a tragedy in 
Japan — 11,000 drug induced 
cripples — that the controversy 
deepened. In 1965 itself, a group 
of doctors in Kyoto suspected a 
link between clioquinols and 
SMON. But the drug company 
did not give adequate informa- 
tion regarding the drugs. On 
the contrary, Ciba insisted that 
clioquinols are not absorbed in 
the intestinal tract and can 
therefore have no toxic effect. 

Dr. Hansson points out that 
the toxicity of clioquinols, 
because of their absorption, was 
a scientific fact by the end of the 
sixties in Europe. 

But the Kyoto doctors dropped 
the case, and it remained for the 
drug victims to go to court be- 
fore clioquinols were banned in 
Japan in 1970. The Court took 
eight long years to give the 
verdict, but when it did, it held 
Ciba-Geigy and two Japanese 
drug companies directly respon- 
sible for the SMON tragedy. 

In Sweden meanwhile, Dr. 
Hansson and others have been 
instrumental in initiating a boy- 
cott of Ciba-Geigy’s products on 
the part of doctors. Ciloquinols 
were already banned in Sweden, 
but. concerned by the; blind 
dumping of these drugs in the 
Third World countries, more 
than 2,000 doctors, together with 
consumer groups, pressurised 
Ciba-Geigy to issue a statement 
in 1982 that it would withdraw 
clioquinol from the world mar- 
ket within three to five years in 
phases. 

In an ominous more, however, 


the company has recently begun 
to perform clinical trials with 
the drugs to prove their ther- 
apeutic benefit. 

But why are these clioquinols 
used in the first place? In India 
and other Asian countries, 
diarrhoea is not only a complex 
health problem, but also a killer. 
More and more health bodies, 
including WHO, have advocated 
the use of oral rehydration 
therapy — a sugar and salt 
water solution — to treat diar- 
rhoea. To this day it has not 
been established that anti-diar- 
rhoeal drugs are of any real 
therapeutic use. 

The facts of the case are that 
drug companies, with their over- 
riding commercial motive, con- 
tinue to produce several useless 
and dangerous drugs, and persist 
in withholding clear and under- 
standable information. Doctors, 
out of ignorance, even out of 
occasional unholy alliances with 
drug companies, continue to 
prescribe anti-diarrhoeals. And 
the unsuspecting public, often 
without the help of the doctors, 
treats itself to danger in the 
form of mexaforms and entero- 
vioforms, easily available over 
the counter. 

Who is to protect the con- 
sumer? Ideally, says Dr Hansson, 
the doctor should serve as the 
ombudsman for the patient in 
the commercial jungle of drug 
companies and their products. 
But in the given equation — the 
medical industrial complex — 
the patient has to be his own 
owbudsman, and that of his 
fellow citizens. O 


WEAPONS OF TERROR 


Nuclear weapons are weapons of 
terrore On March 1, 1954, USA 
dropped their first thermo-nuclear 
bomb in the Pacific Ocean. The 
radioactive dust cloud spread over 
200 km and came down on the 
Bikini atoll and even hit a fishing 
boat 180 km away. Today, although 
30 cm of earth have been scraped 
away and 50,000 coconut palms 
have been planted, water supplies 
and vegetable produce are still 
contaminated. Human life will not 
be possible on the island which is 
and will be out of bounds for 
another 50 years. 





During his life-time, and,especially when he was Defence Minister, indigenous and foreign 


vested interests were after V.K. Krishna Menon’s blood. Deliberately belittling his magnificent 
contribution to building the nation’s defence infrastructure with self-reliance as the key, they 


made use’ of the shock of Chinese aggression in 1962 to vilify and crucify him. 


In that context, 


Defence Minister R. Venkataraman’s summing up of Menon’s monumental contribution to 
India’s defence, assumes significance. Venkataraman made the assessment in the Krishna Menon 
Memorial Lecture. he delivered at Kota on May 1, 1983, under the auspices of the Balhitkari 
Samiti. We publish the text of the lecture as Venkataraman not only puts the record straight 
but provides information of value to students of both contemporary history and defence —Editor 





DEFENCE PREPAREDNESS i 


Nation's Debt to 
Krishna Menon 
R. VENKATARAMAN 


Jt is indeed a great honour for me to be here 

today and pay homage to one of the most remark- 
able men of our time. I am grateful to Bhuvnesh 
Chaturvedi and other members of the Balhitkari 
Samiti for having given me this opportunity to visit 
Kota and share some ideas about the immense 
contribution made by the late V.K. Krishna Menon 
to building up the Defence capability of India. 

I do not feel it necessary to expatiate about the 
many personal qualities of Krishna Menon, for 
these are all too well known. He was a brilliant man’ 
who dominated others around him by the sheer 
superiority of his intellect. He was blunt in his 
ways and had no time for trivialities and in ‘his, 
addiction to work spared no one, least of all himself. 
His intolerance of others made him many an enemy 
but he also had with him a band of devoted 
followers who recognised the basic integrity of his 
purpose. While one could either dislike Krishna 
Menon or adore him, it was extremely difficult to 
ignore him. 

Krishna Menon was a temperamental person with 
a quick temper anda sharp tongue. At the same 
time he seldom lost his temper without feeling 
remorseful later. A story is told of a time when he 
felt irritated by a watchman at the gate of the’ 
Ministry of Defence. The watchman knew no 
English and the Minister no Hindi and ultimately 
the Minister flared up‘at him and went into his 
office. On reaching his office, Menon sent for the 
watchman: who entered the Minister’s presence 
trembling with fear. The Minister, however, called 
his Secretary and told him, “I shouted at this man 
. while I was coming in. Tell him I am sorry”. The 
watchman went out with tears in his eyes. 

Krishna Menon’s contribution to the national 
political life falls essentially into three parts. Before 
Independence he organised the India League in 
Britain and helped persuade public opinion in that 
country to grant freedom to India. After Indepen- 
dence, he was our High Commissioner in UK and 
soon became the chief spokesman for the country 
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` nonalignment. 


at the UN and other important world forums and 
helped in giving expression to the foreign policy that 
won for India, and for him personally, the admira- 
tion of all the newly-emerging independent nations. 
In this role he was truly a one-man army against 
the forces of imperialism and neo-colonialism and 
provided for the newly-independent nations an 
identity of their own. The recently concluded Non- 
aligned Meet was a tribute to this identity and its 
growing maturity. 

The third part in Krishna Menon’s political life 
comes with his appointment as Minister of Defence. 
In many ways there could have been no one more 
eminently suited for this job than Krishna Menon. 
His long years at the UN gave him an admirable in- 
sight into the relations between nations and provided 
the necessary perception so essential for the evolu- 
tion of a nation’s defence policy. To this was com- 
bined a zealous sense of independence and a patriotic 
fervour that was second to none. He had taken 
pains to study literature on military subjects and 
could surprise even the experts with the depth of ' 
his knowledge. For the first time, we had a Defence 
Minister who evinced a deep interest in the armed 
forces and the defence production base of the 


country. His stewardship of the Ministry was 
marked by path-breaking endeavours ,and 
approaches hitherto unknown to the cast-iron 


structures of the Defence services. 

No discussion on matters pertaining to defence 
can take place in isolation but has necessarily to be 
related to the threat that we perceive arising from 
the policies that we or other nations choose to 
adopt. In order to consolidate its newly won 
independence and to realise the goals of economic 
development for its people, India adopted and 
propagated the policy of peaceful co-existence 
amongst nations. To assert India’s freedom of 
action, Jawaharlal Nehru enunciated the policy of 
It was left to Krishna Menon to 
give expression to this policy in a number of 
meaningful ways. He strongly contested the view 
that nonalignment meant neutralism by actively 
involving himself with major international issues 
like Korea, Indo-China, etc., that not only helped to 
settle many a thorny problem but enhanced greatly 
India’s prestige and standing in the comity of 
nations. For Krishna Menon, the dictates of our 
national interest were supreme and he asserted that 
“we cannot be neutral in our own national interest”. 
The policy of nonalignment also gave expression to 
India’s nationalism and provided the basis for 


countries long oppressed by Western nations in the 
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era of imperialism to -make their voices heard in 
the forums of the world. 

Revolutionary as the policy was, it, almost 
immediately after its inauguration, encountered 
severe criticism from the‘power blocs. John Foster 
Dulles, US Secretary of State, described nonalign- 
ment as immoral. Nonalignment was seen as a big 
threat to the power and sway which they had all 
along enjoyed and privileges they had usurped. 
Jawaharlal Nehru knew that a policy so revolu- 
tionary and so independent would degenerate into a 


‘vague profession of platitudes unless it was sup- 


ported by a self-sufficient and self-reliant economy. 
Krishna Menon took upon himself the task of trans- 
lating Jawaharlal’s world view of India in matters 
of Defence. Any idea of permanently aligning 
India with power blocs to sustain its defence and fo 
entrust her security into the hands of foreigners, 


was repellent to the patriotic conscience of Krishna . 


Menon. He believed that India could play a 
meaningful and dynamic role in the world only if 
her Armed Forces were strong, her borders secure 
and her dependence on others minimal. 
The tasks facing the national leaders immediately 
on partition would have daunted lesser mortals. 
There was fitst of all the huge task of economic 
reconstruction that was made all the more difficult 
by the depletion of vital resources through centuries 
of colonial rule. Before the nation could even think 
about the problems of hunger, clothing and a dig- 
nified life for its people, it was enmeshed in one of 
the largest transfers of population known in man- 
kind’s history. The Indian Armed Forces were also 
in some disarray and some of their problems were 


‘gradually resolved with the Indianisation of the per- 


sonnel. Apart from this, however, not much was 
achieved’ by way of building up of the defence appar- 
atus of the country till Krishna Menon took charge 
in April 1957. The lack of a coherent policy up to 
then had resulted in gross under-utilisation of 
Defence Ordnance Factories, inadequate replenish- 
ment of equipment and lack of mobility with most 
vehicles in urgent need of repairs. Krishna Menon 
provided for the first time certain clear and distinct 
aims and objectives to our defence policy. 

One of the objectives clearly enunciated by him in 


production as 
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(a) maximum utilisation of existing ordnance 
factories by working round the clock; 

: (b) introduction of modern techniques of manu- 
facture and, where possible, balancing of existing 
plant or modernising the same; 

(c) accelerating the commissioning of new projects 
which had been sanctioned during the last few years; 

(d) planning for setting up of new ordnance 
factories; and 

(e) induction of the Civil Sector for the manu- 
faure of components, etc. 

‘he result of his efforts was that production in 
the, Ordnance Factories rose from Rs 14 crores in 
1956-57 to nearly Rs 20 crores ia 1958-59 and to 
Rs 65 crores in 1962-63. Thus, during his steward- 
ship the production in the Ordnance Factories regis- 
tered more than 400 per cent growth. Through 
his efforts, the idle capacity in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories was brought down from Rs 63 lakhs in 1956- 
57 to Rs 9 lakhs in 1958-59. New Ordnance Fac- 
tories were set up which are now producing varieties 
of items covering a broad spectrum of sophisticated 
weapons and defence items. Some of the items estab- 
lished for production through his.efforts, are mili- 
tary vehicles, tanks,: transport and fighter aircraft, 
aero-engines, new ‘mountain guns, Ishapore rifles 
and carbine LMGs, anti-aircraft guns and anti-tank 
weapons and ammunition, communication equip. 
ment, winter clothing and uniforms for the’Armed 
Forces, propellants for rockets, etc. 

The two public sector undertakings, HAL and 
BEL, made tremendous progress during the period 
of his stewardship. HAL achieved for us the distinc- 
tion of being the first non communist Asian country 
to manufacture a gas turbine aero-engine. The 
HJT-16 was the first jet aircraft’ designed-by any 

Afro-Asian country without-help from either of 
the two power blocs. .HF-24 project_gave India the 
distinction of being one of the four or five countries 
to proceed with developing a supersonic fighter air- 
craft. He initiated the licenced production of Gnat ` 
light-weight fighters and its power plant. Eventual 
manufacture of MiG-21 supersonic aircraft, which 
later on led to the manufacture of even more 
sophisticated and superior versions of both Soviet 





the country. He realised that to-improve this infra- 
structure and introduce the necessary specialised 
skills would take time and till then imports would 
have to'continue. Even here, however, he insisted 
that when equipments were to be imported from 
abroad, .they were under licensed terms which 
enabled technology transfer to India for future 
development of these equipments. He also’ sought 
to diversify our sources-of procurement so that 
there was no over-dependence on any country. 
Production under licence helps to establish pro- 
duction of items hitherto not produced in the coun- 
try. While this is sufficient for industries in the 
civil sector which enjoy a sheltered market, this 


would-be disastrous for defence industries where. 


rapid changes in technology and the high incidence 
of obsolescence call for a continuous upgrading and 
modernisation of various weapon systems. We are 
indebted to Krishna Menon for the creation of the 
present Defence Research and Development 
Organisation which now is in a position to meet 
. some of the major requirements of the Services in 
the fast-changing world of defence technology. ‘He 
laid great stress on the fact that a modern army 
cannot divorce itself not only from scientific think- 
ing but from scientific organisation. 

While an embryonic defence research organisation 
existed from 1948, a major restructuring was 

_ brought about in 1958 under the aegis of Krishna 
‘Menon. A new: organisation krown as Defence 
Research and Development Organisation was creat- 
ed- with the primary objective of designing and 
developing weapons and equipment to meet the 

' operational requirements of the Services and to help 
in their indigenous production. To begin with, ten 
laboratories and establishments were set up in 1958 
but by 1962, the figure had already risen to 23. The 
organisation Was given an independent budget from 
1961-62 when an amount of Rs 3.14 crores was 
placed at its disposal. Since then, the Organisation 
has grown from strength to strength. Its budget has 
increased from Rs 3.14 crores in 1961-62 to around 
Rs 122 crores in 1982-83. The number of establish- 
ments has increased from 10 in 1958 to 39 today 
and the number of personnel from 2415 in 1958 to 
around 25,000 in 1982. 

The efforts of Krishna Menon in strengthening 
the Defence Research Organisation soon bore fruit 
and it made important contributions during his 
period as Defence Minister. Some of the ‘items 
produced were the Ichapore Rifle, various types 
of pewer cartridges,-75/24 Mountain Gun, 106 mm 
RCL Gun, some communication equipment, mine 


detectors, gun sight instruments, boats and bridging - 


equipment, etc. Thanks to his great foresight and 
. vision, we have now established the necessary infras- 
tructure and expertise in various areas of interest 
to defence, and the Organisation is presently engag- 
ed in the design and development of some major 
weapon systems which include the Main Battle 
Tank, projects in the area of rockets and missiles, 
gas-turbine, engine development, under-water weapori 
technology, materials technology and so on. 
Along with his efforts to build a self-reliant bdse 
_ for defence, Krishna Menon ensured that the men 
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of the Defence Services remained well motivated. 
He always rebutted forcefully any criticism question- 
ing the ability and integrity of the Armed Forces 
personnel. He spared no efforts to see that the 
morals of the forces remained high. Welfare pro- 
grammes for the Services were greatly expanded. 
Pay scales were improved. The troops’ ration allow- 
ance, which had been abolished, was restored. JCOs 
and their families were permitted to have their 
baggage free while on transfer. Large-scale housing 
programmeés were planned and executed under the 
personal supervision of the Minister himself. 
Educational facilities were made more widespread. 

Equally great was his concern for the welfare of 
ex-servicemen. Replying to the Demands for Grants 
in Parliament in April, 1959, he stated: 

“Tt is our general view that ex-Servicemen’s con- 
ditions should really not exclusively or not even 
primarily be a matter for voluntary charity as such 
— though that is weicome—but should be part of the 
conditions of service. Unless a man when he comes 
into service and serves there for seven or eight 
years or continues for 15 years has an assurance 
that he will come out with some equipment, either 
financial or technical, or that he will be looked 
after, it will be very difficult to draw people for the 
Armed Forces”. ... 

“The problem is so vast and, therefore, Govern- 
ment has now come to the conclusion that the 
central direction must be from Government itself 
and must be part of the concomitant of service in 
the Armed Forces”. 

For Krishna Menon the ultimate defence called 
for a total effort, According to him, the best army 
would not be able to’ survive the onslaught of a 
conquering army, if behind the lines there were dis- 
ruption, discontent, starvation, famine and lack of 
hope. To create consciousness about the-total effort 
he greatly expanded NCC and built up the Terri- 
torial Army. Ina statemert to Parliament he stated: 

_ “The morale of our people, the quality of our 
equipment, the condition of the equipment, the 
brains our officers use in learning, strategy and in 
using imagination, the capacity for adaptation and 
improvisation, the lack of blind adherence to past 
formulae and at the same time, lack of blind fanati- 
cism which rejects past but sound formulae —’ these 
are things that have to make up for the lack of our 
material resources.” 

Controversy dogged Krishna Menon all through 
his life and it did not leave him alone in Defence. 


‘He ultimately resigned the post of Defence Minister 


following the Chinese aggression in November 
1962. The reasons for our failure have already 
been gone into and the lessons. noted and it is not 
for me to apportion blame now. It would suffice, 
however, to say that it would be grossly unfair to 
pin the responsibility on Krishna Menon. A strong 
defence takes years of efforts of planning and consis- 
tent implementation. It calls for a perspective 


that takes into account not only the current security 


environment but also visualises the likely scenario 
years hence. Armament technology advances so 
rapidly that we need to plan and design today the 
equipment that we will use in the 1990s. During 
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the discussions on our Demands for Grants in 
Parliameht last month there was concern expressed 
by some Members that our MBT project has already 
taken seven years and a prototype even has not 
been produced yet. These critics were, however, 


: Silenced when I reminded them that it took sixteen 


years for West Germany to develop their Leopard 
tank and 18 years for USA to develop their XM 
tank. ʻA long gestation period is, therefore, inevit- 
able in development of defence equipment; what we 
have to ensure is that the equipment is con- 
temporary when produced. 

Krishna Menon introduced, for the first time, a 
firm direction in our defence policy, but it would be 
wrong tọ evaluate these efforts on the basis of the 
limited experience of 1962 alone, though it was he 


who for the first time turned attention to building 
up of defences in the mountains. The true evidence 
of the success of Krishna Menon’s efforts is really 
available in the results of the 1965 and 1971 conflicts 
when our troops firmly met: and repulsed aggres- 
sion. The splendid showing of our troops in these 
two conflicts and the high esteem in which our 
defence forces and defence industry are presently 
held are eloquent and standing testimony to „the 
great vision and dynamism of V.K. Krishna Menon. 
Today when wé sit secure in the thought of our 
Army alert and vigilant guarding our frontiers; our 
“Navy defending the vast sweeps of the seas and the 
Air Force guarding the skies, we can scarcely fail 
to realise the monumental contribution of Krishna 
Menon to India’s‘defence. O j 


Agrarian Structure and Rural Change 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


URAL India is characterised 
by highly skewed distribu- 
tion of assets and land. About 
one-tenth of the households have 
no land of their own. Another 


- one-third of the households have 


holdings of less than one acre 
and they own dnly two per cent 
of the area. Thus the bottom 45 
per cent of the households con- 
trol only two per cent of the 
land. On the other hand, the 


top 10 per cent own more than . 


half of the land (54 per cent) 
and the share of the top five per 
cent is about two-fifths of the 


" cultivatéd area. The area held 


by the top five per cent is more 
than that held by the bottom 86 
per cent of households, and the 
area held by the top one per 
cent is more than that held by 
the bottom 50 per cent of rural 
households. A similar position 
prevails in asset ownership. The 
assets of the top 1 per cent of 
rural households are equal to the 
assets of the bottom 60 per cent 
as shown by the All-India Débt 
and Investment Survey con- 
ducted by the Reserve Bank. 
This is the situation after 
various land reform and ceiling 
measures have been implemen- 
ted. What are its implications 
for growth? It means that 
measures to increase agricultural 
productivity will ultimately help 
the land-owing classes and the 
greater the land ownership the 
larger will be the gains from 
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development. ‘Increase in irriga- 
tion, credit, extension of mar- 


keting and storage facilities, etc., 


will largely benefit the large 
cultivators who will be able to 
raise their surplus considerably. 
The fond hope that growth in 
agriculture will percolate to the 
people at the lower rungs has 
been belied as the small farmers, 
the agricultural labourers and 
village artisans have gained little. 
The Rural Labour Enquiry 
Committee has:found that the 
number of days worked in a 
year has declined and there is 
no improvement in the real wages 
of such labourers. Marginal 
farmers and artisans have fared 
,no better. 

The basic question in any 
economic formation is whether 
the surplus generated in the 
economy is made avaiable for 
expanded reproduction or not. 
Those who have the surplus in 
rural areas are obviously the big 
land-owners. Initially it is not 
denied that they do make some 
productive investments to take 
advantage of the new technology 
and the opportunities, but once 
a, reasonable income level is 
reached there is no compulsion 
to further strive to raise pro- 
duction and productivity. It is 
in this sense that a rich culti- 
vator does not behave as an 
industrial capitalist does. The 
latter makes money investment 
in his enterprise which has an 


/ 
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opportunity cost. He is con” 
staatly driven to improve the 
production for otherwise he may 
be thrown out of business by 
more éfficient firms. The so- 
called capitalist farmer has no 
such compulsion or.drive. He 
generally inherits the land and 
the land he owns does not re- ` 
present any, money investment 
by him as such. Having reached 
a certain level of production 
there is no compulsion. to strive 
for further improvement in pro- 
duction. By virtue of the fact 
that land is with him and its 
surface is limited, he has a 


. Special position resembling some 


sort of monopoly. The surpluses, 
in such conditions, are more 
likely to be diverted to waseful 
expenditure and conspicuous 
consumption. 

Our biggest/asset in the rural 
areas is the vast manpower 
which, if put to remunerative 
activity, can change the country- 
side. Only onethird of the culti- 
vated area is irrigated and 
another 23 million hectares are 
fellow. Thus 40 million hectares 
or 13 per cent of the land is un- 
utilised; it could be profitably 
utilised for agricultural pur- 
poses. Only 35 million hectares 
out of 83 million hectares classi- 
fied under forest and permanent 
pastures are actually under trees 
or grass cover; the remaining 
48 million hectares are bereft of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Problems and Prospects . i 


\ 


C.T. KURIEN 


THe procedure I propose to adopt to gain a 
glimpse into the problems and prospects of 
Indian society by the end of this decade is to make 
a review of the past to understand the social pro- 
cesses that have been going on and are going on 
and to examine how these are likely to develop in 
the coming years. The future is always from the 
past and the present even when there are some sharp 
discontinuities to reckon with. 

A student of society cannot “‘predict”” the future 
if that means indicating precisely what is going to 
happen in all its details. This is not surprising 
because he cannot describe even the present or the 
past.in that manner. What he can do, at best, is to 
interpret the social processes of the past and the 
present and examine to what extent the future will 
be a continuation of these processes and where the 
discontinuities are likely to be. Even in this modest 
task there is a major difficulty. It is impossible to 
capture social processes as a whole. Our procedure, 
usually, is to view society and social processes from 
specific perspectives which are, therefore bound to 
be partial and even distorted perception of a 
complex reality. Economists particularly find it 
difficult to transcend the conceptual framework they 
have explicitly or implicitly accepte to analyse a 
part of the social reality which they either accept as 
the whole or at least as the dominating component. 
Even when one deliberately decides to be more 
open, one cannot be sure that social processes are 
simply the sum of a number of partial approaches 
to them. Under these circumstances the best one 
can do is to make explicit one’s own premises and 
perspectives so that the interpretations can ‘be 
properly evaluated. 

I shall concentrate primarily on the economic 
processes, not only because they are the ones I am 
most familiar with, but because I feel that in India 
at this time economic aspect occupy a crucial 
position-in social set-up and social change. In 
examining the economic issues I shall keep in mind 
mainly the‘ material conditions of living of the 
poorer sections who constitute a vast proportion of 
the population. Because economic processes interact 
continuously with political processes I shall also 
examine the nature of that interaction in the past 
as also the likely developments in the polity as such 
in the future. I shall also briefly touch upon some 
wider issues, particularly relating to the integrity 
of the country: 





The author is Director, Madras Institute of Develop- 
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indian Society in Late Eighties 






IN THE economic sphere the first impression that 
one can record of the past, taking the gaining of 
political independence as the reference point, is the 
rapidity of change. Economists would génerally 
agree with the observation in the Sixth Five-Year 


Plan document that “one of the most significant 


achievements of our development policy after 
Independence has been the fact that the handicap 
of stagnation was overcome and the process of 
growth ‘initiated’. In quantitative terms national 
income between 1950-51 and 1978-79 grew at, 3.5 
per cent per annum compared with an annual rate 
of growth of 1.2 per cent between 1900-01 and 
1945-46. While these figurés give some idea of the 
magnitude of the change, they do not convey any- 
thing about the character of the change. Indeed the 
character of the change is glossed over by the 
aggregation that these figures represent. It is 
important to look beneath ‘the numbers to under- 
stand, for instacne, what has grown, how it has 
happened and who benefited by it. On these the 
Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83 had informed us that 
while the post-Independence period had in fact been 
one of rapid growth and move towards self reliance, 
the benefits of the growth had not reached many 
of the poorer sections and that the pattern of 
growth, especially industrial growth, had come to 
be determined by the purchasing power of the 


‘higher income groups for improving or maintaining 


their own living standards. There are passages in 
the Sixth Plan document which support these views. 

But why have these things happened? Why have 
the priorities of the past been distorted? If the 
problem was merely one of faulty implementation 
of correct policies, there is a reasonable chance that 
learning from the experiences of the past the 
mistakes can be rectified. On the other hand, if the 
problem is a deeper one, it is necessary to examine 
whether there is any possibility at all that the course 
can be corrected in this decade. 

Since the development of the past was a ‘“‘plan- 
ned” one, an appraisal of the thrust of planning 
and public policy in relation to the structure and 
functioning of the economy is called for to deter- 
mine what accounts for the actual course of events 
of the past. Contrary to the urges of the pre- 
Independence days to bring about radical changes 
in the socio-economic structure, especially owner- 
ship patterns and property relations, economic 
policies of the post-Independence period have been 
attempts to have some measure of social manage- 
ment of the production and distribution processes 
within the given economic structure. In the sphere 
of production — that is, to increase the availability 
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of goods and services — the nature of social inter- 
“vention was essentially in the form of incentives 
and concessions to those who owned and controlled 
resources, moderated by a variety of administrative 
procedures. To ensure accessibility to these goods 
and services from different sections of the popula- 
tion, the aim of public policy was to moderate the 
normal patterns of distribution to some extent, and 
offer a Variety of special assitance to the weaker 
sections. Neither in the sphere of production nor 
distribution, did social policy go to the extent of 
fundamentally or even significantly altering the 
basic framework of the economy which has’ con- 
tinued to be based on private ownership of resources, 
production primarily for profits and the market as 
the main mechanism for allocation of resource and 
distribution of the produce. 

This does not mean, of course, that no changes 
have come about in these areas. Major changes 
` have taken place in the nature of private ownership, 
patterns of contro] over resources, the extent and 
character of market operations and the ,characteris- 
tics of economic inequalities. These aspects have 
not received the attention they deserve although 
they have had and will continue to have very signi- 
ficant impact on the actual functioning of the 
economy and consequently on the lives of different 
sections of the population. I shall concentrate ‘my 
analysis on some of these relatively unexplored 
areas. 


CONSIDER the kind of changes that have come about - 
in many of our village communities. Although our 
villages were never completely isolated from one 
another and from the rest of the country, each has 
had a distinctiveness of its own because of its com- 
pactness and the dominating role of customs which 
practically ordained évery~aspect of life. True,* the 
village community was a highly hierarchical entity 
with the caste system forming the basis of the social 
hierarchy and the patterns of social interaction. 

In the economic sphere. the village community 
had some notable features. In’ terms of ownership” 
of land, for instance, even after personal ownership 
came to be established, the emphasis on exclusive 
private Ownership was limited mainly because land 
transactions — the clearest de facto expression of 
exclusive private ownership — were rare. As for the 
use of Jand, customary practices, rather than legal 
rights, were the more decisive factors. Along with 
such customary claims to the use of land, with 
corresponding obligations also determined by 
custom, there was a wide gradation df other custo- 
mary entitlements as well, to each according to his 
status. Again, itis important not to overlook the 
the inequalities and iniquities of this kind of an 
© order, but order there was. The basis of the custo- 
mary claims was that in respect of many things 
ownership remained ill-defined and ‘that market 
operations among members of the community were 
extremely rare. The village community was essen- 
tially a system concernediwith use values, with the 
operations and aspects of commodity transactions 
remaining substantially muted. Within such a 
system where productive operations remained in- 
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noted. The first is the fact that it enables 


variant over time, inequalities remained static and 
customary claims remained effective. 

Economic policies of the past three or four 
decades were probably not’aimed at disrupting such 
traditional orders. But they have had diverse 
impacts on traditional village communities. The 
geographical linking up of human settlements in 


several areas has led to village communities losing - 


their relative isolation ‘within which they were able 
to pattern their internal social order. In most 
instance, with roads came trade also. The impact 
of commerce on Village societies, particularly village 
economies, brought in by the colonial powers has 
been a major area of study by economists, but there 
is a tendency to regard commercialisation as a 
thing of that distant colonial past. Marketisation 
is a contemporaneously continuous process. It 
affects the lives of people in different ways. 

. Frequently, when market operations become 
effective in hitherto non-marketed goods, it also 
simultaneously results in the erosion of some custo- 
mary practices and claims. For instance, where a 
market for the hides of dead animals develops, the 
traditional claim that some people in the village 
had to carcass disappears, which in turn’ way lead 
to the search for a market for bones, hoofs, etc. In 
this case something that had no use value for one 
section of the village community and was the custo- 
mary claim of some other section tutnas into two 
or three commodities for sale, becoming'a source of 
income for those who had no use for it before, with 
its use denied to those who were dependent on it 
hitherto. 

The appearance of market transactions, thus, has 
many consequence for a village community, having 
differential impacts on different sections‘ depending 
on many specific conditions. But in general it results 
in a strengthening of exclusive proprietary right 
and a corresponding weakening of customary claims, 
a tendency to replace a network of traditional 
mutual obligations with cash relationships and in 
an overall privatisation of the rural economy. The 
worst affected through this process are those who 
were hitherto dependent on customary claim and 
have little to fall back on when these get eroded 
and have also nothing other then their own labour 
power as a resource to‘ enter into the sale and 
purchase. operations of the market. 

The creation of a vast body of such persons in 
the rural areas is one of-the major aspects of the 
changes that have come about since Independence. 
It is not easy to assess the magnitude of the change 
because it calls for detailed enumeration of tradi- 
tional claims that once existed and have since dis- 


appeared. To the extent that it is associated with — 


the marketisatiOn process, it may be reasonable to 
state that the tendencies are for the number of such 
persons to increase with the growth of marketisa- 
tion itself. That most of these people are also 
members of the Scheduled Castes makes their posi- 
tion even more vulnerable. 

The growth of markets has many other conse- 
quences also, some of which at least deserve to be 
one 
section of the rural population to improve their 


es- 


i 
économic position at the expense of another section 
in the “normal course” of economic activity. The 
decision of employers to change over from payment 
in grain to cash when grain prices tend to rise is a 
clear and comman instance of this kind. The tend- 
ency to shift land from the production of locally 
consumed food-grains to nationally marketed food- 
grains or to other ‘commercial crops is another 
consequence of growing marketisation. Growing 
markets and‘rising prices also offer opportunities 


sto make quick and large profits and to that extent 


tend to deflect attention from productive activities 
into trade, speculative trade at that. Marketisation, 
therefore; has led to privatisation, marginalisation 
and accuinulation and a marked change in the rural 
ethos, economic environmeft and social relation- 
ships. 


PUBLC polices to increase output, to bring about 
opportunities for different sections of the popula- 
tion to participate in economic processes, to pro- 
vide special protection to weaker sections and to 
achieve a greater integration of the economy as a 
whole must be placed in this context. It has alréady 
been indicated that some of the changes noted 
above have been derivatives of certain public poli- 
cies. What is importantis not to decide which is 
the changes but to gain a better understanding of 
the interactions of the structure and functioning of 
the economic system and of the interventionist 


policies. Again, since a,comprebensive treatment of. 


this vast area is not possible, a few typical policy 
measures and their impact on the ongoing processes 
may be taken up. 

Land reform measures — abolition of zamindari, 
land ceiling legislations, and legal measures to pro- 
tect the rights of tenants — have had the desired 
effect to some extent at least, but overall they have 
reinforced the tendency to move towards private 
ownership of land and even to deny the use of land 
to nOn-owners as a protection against any kind of 


ownership rights or claims. Personal and effective - 


ownership rights are increasingly demonstrated by 
the steady growth of land transactions, Even the 
distribution of land to the landless and weaker 
sections has had the same effect of emphasising the 
personal and private ownership of land because 
those who have come to have land for the first time 
are extremely jealous about their ownership rights 


both when they use the land and when they exercise - 


their right to sell it. In other words, the proclivities 
of exclusive ownership have become more dominant 
as a result of a widé variety of land reform 
measures. : 

The possibilities of having other forms of assets 
have strengthened the tendency further. Agricul- 
tural implements of various kinds and a wide array 
of consumer durables have become symbols of 
private ownership as~also of social position. The 


_ growth of the banking system in the rural areas and 


the increased supply of credit also emphasise „the 
exclusive ownership of assets, as frequently title- 


- deeds that affirm exclusive ownership are required , 


and used as collateral for loans. Indeed, the mone- 
tisation of the economy and the growth of financial 
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` to sink tube-wells on their lands 


assets also have the same inclination to underiiné 
personal and exclusive ownership. 

Under these circumstances, policy measures to 
increase output in the rural areas have, not surpris- 
ingly, tended to favour those wlth the resources 
and influence to have access to them. Public policy 
at one stage, especially in agriculture, was exPlicitly 
designed to be “‘selective and intensive”, either 
because it was‘thought to be necessary to respond 
to a crisis situation or because it was expected that 
the process thus started would, in “the long run” 
at least, percolate down. Perhaps some downward 
procolation has taken place. 

But what is important to note is that in an econo- 
mic system where resources can be attracted only 
by resources, even policies made available to ‘‘every- 
one” without restrictions tend to benefit those who 
can afford to bid for them. Not only can they reap 
the direct benefits of policy measures, but they can 
also gather indirect benefits. Ina State like Tamil- 
nadu and in many other States as well, subsidies at 
public expense have been given to those who wished 
“in order to 
increase output” or to assist in the effort to “feed 
the nation’. Those who have the land and the 
resources have responded to the offer and have 
benefited themselves (and possibly “the nation” as 
well). But they have driven the water table down 
in the wells in the lands surrounding theirs and 
can therefore benefit by selling Water from their 

+ . . . 
wells to their neighbours in need. 

Thére have been policy measures meant exclusi- 
vely for the poorer sections — again a wide variety 
of them — now brought together under the um- 
brella of the Integrated Rural Development Pro- 
gramme. Jn many instances they have reached the 
“target group”, although the groups are extremely 
selective and in that sense the programmes are only 
symbolic considering the magnitude of the problems 
they propose to tackle. But evaluation studies 
undertaken by both governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencics have reported the tendency for the 
richer sections in the rural areas to gatecrash into 
the programme through loopholes that exist in the 
programmes themselves, through administrative 
lapses and through many ingenious ways discovered 
and developed by those have resources to add to 
their revenues. The capturing of public institutions 
by the rural elites is done not merely to add to their 
social standing and to augment their political 
power over such institutions but also a sure way to 
increase economic power directly and indirectly. 


IT WILL be too simplistic on the basis of all these 
considerations to say that over the past three or 
four decades ‘“‘the rich have become richer and the 
poor have become peorer’’. In a country as vast 
and varied as ours where, in addition, there are 
insurmountable difficulties of identifying and meas- 
uring incomes and assets, it is almost impossible to 
make any accurate and unambiguous assessment of 
this issue. But it is important to arrive at some 
qualitative judgements about the direction of the 
past to be able to say which way Indian society is 
likely to proceed in the coming years. Some general 
i 
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\ characteristics of the changes that have come about and the wide variety in constmption patterns. More 


may, therefore, be identified. : 

First, if in the pre-Independence period the rural 
Scene was generally stagnant, growth and change 
have taken place since Independence not only in a 
Statistical sense, but are visible to the eye as well. 
Agricultural production and productivity have 
increased, new kinds of implements and production 
operations have been introduced; roads and motor 
vehicles are to be seen even in remote corners, 
schools and health centres have been established 
and electricity has become available. The direct 
benefits of these may have gone only to a small 
section of rural society, but the changes are there 
for everyone to see. i 


Second, these changes have been- accompanied by ' 


a growiag privatisation and marketisation of the 
rural economy which have deprived many people of 
their customary claims, but have led the better-off 
sections to feel that the way to economic prosperity 
and social progress is through -exclusive ownership- 
and commercial operations. 

` Third, on this basis the rural economy has become 
pronouncedly differentiated. At the bottom are 


' those with no resources other than their labour, 


increasingly deprived of most customary claims, 
but still bound by many customary obligations 
(largely in agriculture) or forced to seek a market 
for their labour, but finding themselves in a domi- 
nantly buyers’ market. Above them there are those. 
who have some non-labour.resources with which to 
utilise their labour, whose economic operations 
however, are not self-contained because of their 
growing dependence on the market for goods .(both 
inputs and outputs) and for credit in which they 
find. their position on the whole precarious. This 
group is within itself differentiated in terms of 
earnings — ranging from the very low to consider- 
ably high — economic environment, production 
patterns and general outlook. The expectation ‘of 
most of them is that some day they too will be able’ 
to climb the ladder of success although frequently 
they become the victims of the caprices of the 
economic and social power of those above them. 
And then there are those who rely primarily on the 
ownership of non-labour resources with which to 
employ. the labour of others, whose objective is 
essentially to augment their non-labour resources 
over time and whose operations are governed by 
this objective. Through the labour market they are 
linked to theifirst group and through the product. 
and credit market to the second group as well. 
Fourth, the nature of inequality in the rural scene 


’ has undergone a transformation. Traditionally rural 


inequality was principally a social factor associated 
with the caste system, This was, no doubt, inter- 
meshed with the economic inequality between those 
who laboured and those who lived on the labour of 
others. But the correspondences between social and 
economic inequality has become less visible as a 
result of land ownership going ‘out of the hand’ of 
the top caste in many places, and economic inequa- 
lity per se has become more conspicuous with the 
crucial role of exclusive ownership, the rapid 
accumulation of a section of the rural population 
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important still, what was essentially static inequality” 
has become quite dynamic on account of the 
possibility of those who have command over 
resources to accumulate resources more rapidly and 
thus to increase the gap between groups. 


I HAVE concentrated on the rural sector because 
this is where the majority of our people are, especi- 
ally those whom i have singled out at the outset. It 
is also because I feel that once we understand the 
essential features of the rural change it will be easy 
to follow the changes that have comè about else- 
where. In one sense what has happened in other 
sectors are more prominent instances.of the kind of 
changes that have taken place in the rural scene. In 
terms of growth, diversification and modernisation, 
industry has shown a more impressive record than 
agriculture. The Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83’s 
review of industrial performance of the past is worth 
recalling: “The country is self-sufficient in all con- 
sumer goods and,in basic commodities like steel and 
cement, while the capacily of other industries, like 
fertilisers is rapidly expanding. The growth of 
capital goods productiqn has been particularly 
impressive, and India ĉan now sustain the likely 
growth of most of her industries, whether textiles, 
food processing or cement or chemical, metallurgical 
and engineering industries, power or transport, by 
the domestic production of the capital goods needed 
with only marginal imports”. This is a very credi- 
table record, especially when one recalls the limited 
industrial base ofthe pre-Independence days and 
the country’s dependence on the rest of the world ' 
even for consumer goods of daily requirement It 
has now become common also to boast that India is 
the tenth or ninth industrial power in the world, 
whatever that claim means! : 

But again we must look at the character of this 
growth. Although manufactured products are now 
available throughout the. country, the market for 
industrial products isa very limifed one confined 
geographically to- urban areas primarily, and toa 
small segment of the population even there. Once 
again, industrial goods are there for everyone to 
see, but access to them is severely restricted not 


_ through any formal control policy, but’ through the ° 


system’s own restrictive features. Perhaps more 
Indians today wear chappals or ‘use matches than 
before and in this sense the industrial goods have 
had a wide spread, but according to the National 
Sample Survey’s estimate of consumption patterns, 
the spending of the “average? rural Indian on 
manufactured goods (including oil and sugar) in 
the mid-1970s was only of the order of around Rs. 
12 per month. This: shows that if the industrial 
goods have been spread they have also been! very 
thinly spread. 

There is a related phenomenon. As more and 
consumer goods become available in the economy 
(indicating in one sense the country’s industrial 
progress), they are accessible to less and less of the 
people with very little chance of these becoming 
available to any but. a small minority for a long 


time to come. Television and colour television 
é 
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the basic production facilities” 


have become available in India, but only to the 
upper crust of Indian society with no possibility of 
becoming accessible even to 10 per cent of the 
population’ in- the foreseeable future. In other 
words India’s industrial growth is meant for and 
sustained by an extremely small section of the 
affluent. 

This is somewhat ironical because industrial 
growth, more than agricultural growth, was sup- 
posed to be informéd by public purpose and guided 
by public-policy. In fact, in our “mixed economy” 
the public sector was specifically assigned the res- 
ponsibility of setting the pattern of; industrial 
growth to conform to social goals. Even the in- 
efficiency of the public sector was condoned because 
of its alleged social purpose. In effect, however, 
the public sector has turned out to be ‘‘an appendix 
to the private sector meant to ensure its smooth 
running by providing the needed infrastructure and 


former Deputy Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission who goes on to say that “‘as a result, instead 
of striking a path of its own, the public sector has 
to subordinate itself to the logic and requirements 
of the private sector” 

There was one other ‘area where public policy 
was to have a decisive impact on the industrial 
development of the country, namely support to and 
promotion of “small”? industries. Im very broad 
terms the policy was considered to be part of the 
attempt to prevent concentration of economic 
power — aninjunction given to the State by the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution — and the 
desire to give enough economic opportunities to 
the ‘small: man” as one of the early Five-Year 
Plan documents put it. It is now generally admitted 


that the policy measures designed to achieve the 


former had exactly the opposite effect of enabling 
the larger producers to reinforce their economic 
position and thus to lead to greater concentration 
of economic power in the industrial sphere. As far 
the latter, a certain lack of clarity about identifi- 
cation of the “small man’ was a future of the 
policy from the beginning — whether the small 
man was the traditional rural artisan and indus- 
trial producer or whether he.was to be thought of 
as the enterprising entrepreneur of a modern 
industrial unit of small size. 

While ‘policy measures have aimed to support 
both these categories, in effect traditional rural and 
cottage industries have declined or tended to 
stagnate whereas under the scheme of protection 
and subsidies there has been a proliferation of the 
modern small industries. The primary reason for 
this has been the nature of the market. Village and 
cottage industries confront marketing problems 
even when it is relatively easier to increase output, 
but modern small-scale industry can find markets 
either by producing finished goods required by a 
differentiated higher income group or by manu- 
facturing inputs needed by larger producers. 

The “small man” behind the modern small-scale 
unit is generally in the top two per cent in income 
distribution, frequently with a house of his own in 
an urban area and acar or at least a two-wheller. 
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according to a~ 


In other words, public policy to benefit the ‘‘small 
man” has benefited a small alliuent section of the 
population within which there is both an upward 
movement of income over time and a downward 
percolation of goods and facilities either through 
the normal operations of the market mechanism or 
through public policy measures whether or not they 
are meant tò achieve this objective. 


IN THE pattern of ownership of the developments 
in the industrial sector too have moved in the 
direction of reinforcing privatisation. Ownership 
of industrial property and assets has been from the 
early stages more clearly defined than in agriculture 
— partly becau-e only a smaller section of the 
population had the ownership of these resources, 
but mainly because the legal aspects of ownership 
had, of necessity, to be clearly spelt out in the 
industrial sphere. A major change in recent years 
has'been a slight expansion of the ownership base 
of the industrial sector through the opportunities 
being increasingly made availabie even to small 
investors to have a share in the ownership of large 
industrial concerns by the acquisition of equities 
on the limited liability principle. Yhe spread of 
ownership through this process, however, is rather 
limited because, even when the equities are low 
priced — Rs. 100 or even Rs. 10 investment of a 
fairly large sum is required to make the acquisition 
worthwhile, and because only those who can afford 
to take some financial risks move into this form of 
asset acquisilion in view of the uncertainitics of 
returns and the future value of the asset itself. 

The point to note, however, is that a new possi- 
bility of asset ownership has become available to 
those who can afford to take advantage of the 
operations of the system. Also, while the owner- 
ship in this case is private and exclusive, the use is 
collectivised through the legally secure separation of 
ownership and use which is a distinct feature of the 
kind of industrial organisation that is becoming 
widely prevalent. This is an option that is becoming 
available to those who wish to accumulate resources 
over time where private ownership is associated 
with few of the hardships and harassments of utilisa- 
tion, unlike in relation to land and agriculture. 


Those who make surplus through agricultural 
operations too, therefore, find this an attractive 
option. 


Industrial growth, more than agricultural growth, 
has the possibilities of generating and utilising 
technologicai innovations. Butin the Indian con- 
text the accent has been more on’ technological 
adoption than on innovation. In any open eco- 
nomy technological changes are subject to be 
influenced by what happens in the rest of the 
world, especially at a time when many parts of the 
world are experiencing unprecedentedly accelerated 
technical change. But Indian adoption of technology 
from the rest of the world has been on the whole 
very uncritical. This for a variety of reasons. In 
the first instance, technological transfer to India 
was frequently part of foreign aid and has come 
in the form of packages because of the conditions of 
bilateral arrangements or of tied grants and loans. 
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Secondly, where technology transfer has been 
effected through private interests on both sides, 
attractive terms could be offered to Indian interests 
by parties overseas who were eager to get rid of 
machines, processes and designs that were becom- 
ing rapidly obsolete. In other words, rapid 
obsolescence elsewhere appeared to present India an 
opportunity for quick and easy “‘modernisation’’. 
Here again, it must be noted that many clever 
ways of projecting the interests of a small section of 
industrialists, bureaucrats and politicians as 
“national” interests have bcen’ put to use- which 
have made it not easy to have any serious discus- 
sion about the impact of this kind of ‘‘modernisa- 
tion” in the long run or on the vast majority of the 
people. It seems reasonable, however, to say that 
the relatively quick way of modernisation through 
uncritical acceptance of what happens to be avail- 
able elsewhere has made it not necessary to look 
carefully at the nature of our problems and to work 
out solutions to them making use of our own skills 
and innovative abilities. Financial considerations 
“apart, this must be a‘reason for the exodus of 
younger generation of scientists and technicians to 
other parts of the world where they believe there is 
greater scope for the exercisé of their, creative 
abilities. } 


IN concluding the discussion of the character of the 
economic changes of the past, two other aspects 
deserve to be noted. The first relates to the long- 
term stability of the general occupational profile 
of the counfry not only since Independence, but 
throughout this century. That over a period of 
time the share of labour force engaged in the pri- 


mary sector (mainly agriculture) in an economy. 


will decling,and the shares of the secondary sector 
(mainly industry) and the tertiary sector (trade and 
services) will increase is now accepted as a general 
empirical law of development. This has not hap- 
pened in India. From the beginning of the century 
as also since Independence the share of the primary 
sector has been a little over 70 per cent of the work 
force, with the secondary sector claiming about 
12 per cent and the rest being the tertiary sector. 

Here again one must look beneath the surface to 
discover changes of considerable significance. One 
of these is the striking decline in the propostion of 
cultivators and the increase in agricultural labourers 
within the agricultural sector which has been parti- 
cularly pronounced since Independence. The tertiary 
sector also shows changes of considerable import. 
The increase in the number of salaried people 
dependent on the Government is one of them. The 
growth in administrative functions and the Govern- 
ment’s heavy involvement in development activities 
have directly increased the number of people on the 
Government’s pay roll. The expansion of education 
and many forms of social welfare activities have 
also led to a large number of salaried people 
coming to be directly and indirectly related to and 
dependent on Government. 

An equally significant change has been the 
growth of trade and commerce within the system. 
The general process of marketisation of the eco- 
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nomy and the opportunities that trade offers tor 
making profits and reaping economic’ advantages 
has already been referred to. The possibilities of 
making profits and thus adding to one’s stock of 
wealth had considerably increased even during the 
colonial period. The rapid growth of markets since 
Independence has further stimulated this propen- 
sity. Once such a possibilty gets generally establish- 
ed, it has many ways of making itself felt on the ` 
socio-economic system. For instance, those who 
can afford it, have many ways of “cornering” the 
market and thus creating artificial scarcities from 
which to benefit further. The best example of this 
kind has been in relation to urban land. The natural 
limitation of urban land, the growth of population, 
the increase in urban activities and economic growth 
have a tendency to increase urban land values over 
a period of time. Those who have the resources 
and can anticipate these tendencies can buy up 
urban land and come to have such dominating hold 
Over its price to profit enormously through market 
operations. 

Profiting through urban land transactions isa 
golden opportunity that our socio-economic system 
has given to those who are already in an econo- 
mically privileged position to make more money 
easily. Since evading some of the legal provisions 
in this respect can be quite profitable, such transac- 
tions also result in “black” money and the growth 
of the “parallel?” economy. The market does not 
recognise colour distinctions and the economy does 
not obey Euclidean laws in this respect. So those 
who make money — the blacker, the better — come 
to have additional control over the market and the 
two “parallel”? systems frequently meet generating a 
new dynamics of its own. Market operations of this 
kind are resorted to not only by individuals but by 
a variety of organisations including units in the 


“corporate” sector of the economy. To the extent 


that such operations have become part of the system 
one canot speak meaningfully about price stability 
because there are powerful interests which stand to 
benefit by price instability in different sectors of the 
economy and also have the power to sustain insta- 
bility and even initiate instability. In the context of 
unequal distribution of economic: power and diffe- 
rential control over the market mechanism rising 
prices, for example, enable the stronger to exclude 
the weaker from the market. Inflation, therefore, 
must be seen as complementary to the attempts to 
increase private and exclusive control over resources 
through market operations. f ` 
The possibility of making quick profits through 
trade can lead to the deflection of resources from 
productive activity into trade. The entry of a . 
number of “industrial houses” into the fish export 
trade in recent years is a good example, though it 
is by no means an isolated instance. The entry of - 
these giants into the fishing business has also / 
demonstrated how quickly the living and earnings 
of thousands of traditional workers can be destroy- ` 


` ed in the name of modernisation and through the 


“normal”? channels of the system. 


(To be continued) 
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Toning Up Public Sector 


P.K. BHARGAVA, 


THe ‘role of the public sector 

enterprises has continued to 
increase during the era of plan- 
ned economic development, since 
these enterprises are expected to 
achieve a number of objectives. 
By and large, the public sector 
enterprises are expected to pro- 
mote economic development and 
growth, bring about self-reliance 
in strategic sectors and diversify 
the economy, prevent concentra- 
tion of economic power, reduce 


regional and social imbalances . 


and generate surpluses for re- 
investment. It is in this context 
that a massive investment has 
been made in the public sector 
enterprises and the increasing 
jnvestment in them has streng- 
thened the control of the Govern- 
ment over the commanding 
heights of the economy. 

During the last thirty-two 
years of planned economic deve- 
lopment, especially from the 
Second Plan period onwards, 
investment in public sector under- 
takings has increased enor- 
mously. It increased from Rs. 29 
crores in 1951 to Rs, 953 crores 
in 1961 and further to Rs 24,761 
crores in 1982. During the same 
period, -the number of public 
sector undertakings increased 
from fiye to 48 and further to 
203 respectively. Public sector 

_ undertakings have monopoly in 
railways, communications and 
air transport; virtual monopoly 
in coal mining, power generation 
and petroleum industry; a predo- 
minant share in banking, insu- 
rance, shipping, steel and other 
metals, machine tools, fertilizers, 
insecticides and petro-chemicals; 
and a share in light engineering 
industries and consumer indus- 
tries like drags, textiles, etc. 
Besides establishing, new indus- 
tries, it has also been taking over 
old ones from time to time for 
various reasons. It has also been 


. participating on a large scale in, 


aie, 
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trading and marketing activities. 
The share of public sector in the 
national domestic product has 
risen from 10.7 per cent in 1960- 


.61 to 19.4 per cent in’ 1978-79. 


The fact that the public sector 
enterprises have made a dent in 
the Indian economy is also evi- 
dent from the fact that their 
turnover increased from Rs 2,393 
crores in 1968-69 to Rs-10,061 
crores in 1978-79 and further to 
Rs 36,443 crores in 1981-82. 
Public enterprises have also con- 
tributed directly to increased 
export earnings which stood at 
Rs 2746 crores in 1981-82 as 
against Rs 2217 crores in 1980- 
81. The public sector enterprises 
have generated employment for 
nearly 19 lakh persons whose 
annual average emoluments per 
person are over Rs 16,000. As 
many as 83 public sector enter- 
prises are providing housing 
facilities to their employees. In 
addition to these positive aspects, 
the most important achievement 
of these enterprises is the very 
industrialisation of the country. 
Today the country stands ona 
new footing. as a result of the 
growth and expansion of public 
enterprises. The country has 
acquired skills and competence 
which very few developing coun- 
tries -have. Dependence on in 
imports in critical sectors has 
greatly diminished. By establish- 
ing basic and heavy industries, it 
has given the birth to innumer- 
able light industries and provided 
vital inputs for ushering in the 
Green Revolution. It has pro- 
moted the growth of private 
sector industry and played a 
pioneering role in dispersing 
industries in various regions, 
particularly in backward areas. 

Undoubtedly the growth and 
expansion of public sector enter- 
prises has contributed significant- 
ly to the national economy, but 


_ they have yet to accoimplish their 


inajor task of generating adequate 
surpluses for rapid economic 
development of the couutry, 


especially when the scope of rais- 
ing resources from other sources, 
such as taxation and deficit 
financing and also loans, has 
almost reached saturatioa point. 
In this context the ill-health of 
public enterprises, which occupy 
the commanding heights of the 
economy, is a matter of great 
concern. The public sector enter- 
prises as a whole have constituted 
anet charge on the exchequer. 
During recent years, the highest 
net profit of these enterprises 
amounted to Rs 184 crores in 
1974-75 and stood at the same 
level in 1976-77. However, since 
1977-78 these enterprises are 
incurring a loss which was as 
much as Rs 203 crores in 
1980-81. 

It may be emphasised here that 
gross profit (before interest and 
tax) aS a percentage of capital 
employed has also been very 
inadequate in public sector enter- 
prises. It ranged between 2.8 per 
cent and 5,1 per cent in the first 
five years of the period com- 
mencing from 1968-69. In the 
later four years, the percentages 
showed a distinct improvement 
by ranging between 5.2 in 1973-74 
and 9,4 per cent in 1976-77 -— 
the year in which net profits after 
tax were at a record level. Since 
1977-78, the gross profit as a 
percentage of capital employed 
has been above seven per cent 
and stood at 7.8 in 1980-81, but 
during this period (1977-78 to 
1980-81) public enterprises have 
incurred a loss due to rising costs. 
It may be pointed out that 
during the decade 1968-69 to 
1978-79, annual average emolu- 
ments of a publie sector employee 
have increased from Rs 4,264 to 
Rs 11,031 and the annual average 
expenditure per employee on 
welfare activities has increased 
from Rs 420 to Rs 701. Besides, 
the delay in implementing the 
expansion schemes and moder- 
nisation of these enterprises as 
also the rising cost of inputs and 
raw materials have resulted in 
overall cost escalation. 

The above state of affairs looks 
more depressing when public 
enterprises are compared with 
private sector companies. The 
profit of 101 top private sector 
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.companies, for instance, increas- 
ed from Rs 188 crores in 1977-78 
to Rs 270 crores in 1978-79, 
showing an increase of 84 per 

` cent. However, during these two 
years the public sector enter- 
prises incurred a loss of Rs 91 
crores and Rs 40 crores respecti- 
vely. Further, in the half year 
ending September 30, 1979, a 
loss of Rs 156 crores was shown 
by 130.enterprises. This impelied 
the then Prime Minister to write 
letters to all Centra! Ministers 
expressing concern over, the per- 
formance of public sector enter- 
prises. The present Prime Minis- 
ter has rightly ordered a 
plant-by-plant inspection of the 
entire public sector. 

Internal resource generation in 
public sector enterprises has been 
too inadequate, whereas the 
capital employed has increased 
enormously. In 1980-81, the 


internal resources generated cons- ` 


tituted 6.7 per cent of 'the capital 
employed. This can partly be 
explained by low capacity utilisa- 
tion in public enterprises due to 
various bottlenecks, especially in 
the transport, power and coal 
sectors. What is all the more 
depressing is that capacity utilisa- 
tion in public enterprises has 
shown a decline. The number of 
units whose capacity utilisation 
was between 50 per cent and 
75 per cent increased from 24 in 
1976-77 to 39 in 1980-81. Simi- 
larly, the number of units with 
less than 50 per cent capacity 


utilisation increased from 17 in’ 


1976-77 to -42 in 1980-81. The 
need to’ provide various infra- 
structural facilities to ensure 
better capacity utilisation as also 
to improve the performance of 
public.enterprises cannot be over- 
emphasised. 

It is necessary to evolve a 
national pricing policy for public 
Sector enterprises, especially in 
the cdse of those units where the 
controls imposed by the Govern- 
ment on their output have been 
responsible, at least partly, for 
such losses. 

We talk of various infrastruc- 
tural inadequacies, but even 
more important is the shortage 
of managerial ability in public. 
sector enterprises. The basic re- 
quirement for increasing the 
efficiency'in public enterprises is 
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the induction of professional ex- 
pertise instead of mere adminis- 
trative talent. Bureaucratic 
culture is not conducive to effi- 
cient management of public 
enterprises, and it is unfortunate 
that senior management positions 
are filled by drawing officers 
from Government departments. 
Inthe coming years it is the 
managerial culture of the public 
enterprises which will be the 


pace-setter for improving their ` 


functioning and efficiency. No 
effort should be spared to breed 
anew generation of bright new 
managers So as to ensure efficient 
management of India’s public 
enterprises on a systematic basis. 
The suggestion for establishing a 
National Academy of Manage- 
ment for public sector managers 
deserves serious consideration, 

In addition, performance bud- 
geting should be introduced and 
a scheme of incentives should be 
devised and implemented so that 
the employees and management 
have a better sense of belonging. 
It will not only help in maintain- 
ing cordial relations between the 
employees and the management 
but will be an in-built device to 
improve performance. 

Finally, the social virtues and 
benefits of public sector enter- 
prises many not be over- 
emphasised; their role in 
generating. resources must be 
examined. It was stated in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956 that ‘“‘public enterprises will 
augment the revenues of the 
state and provide resources for 
further development...” The 
performance of public enter- 
prises in this repard has, how- 
ever, not been satisfactory. It is 
only after alapse of four years 
continuous losses that public 
enterprises turned the ‘corner 
in 1981-82 when they made a 
record’ net profit of Rs. 485 
crores. It was during this year 
that the number of units with 
capacity utilisation of more than 
75 per cent increased to 80 as 
against 69 in 1980-81. Happily, 
the number of units with less then 
50 per cent capacity utilisation 
also came down from 42 in 1980- 
81 to 25 in 1981-82. In 1981-82,* 
proposition of gross profit to capi- 
tal employed at 12.23 per cent 
was also at a record level. 


Similarly, the internal re- 
sources generated (Rs. 2249 
crores) by public sector enter- 
prises in 1981-82 set a new re- 
cord, constituting 10.3 per cent 
of capital employed. While these 
achievements are commendable, 
they should not make us com- 
placement because the cumula- 
tive performance of the 
enterprises has not been satis- 
factory. What. is needed is that 
the tempo of progress generated 
in 1981-82 should be sustained 
and accelerated. The Economic 
Survey, presented to Parliament 
on February 22, 1983 rightly, 
stresses that public sector enter- 
enterprises should generate lar- 
ger resources. In the first half of 
1982-83, these enterprises made a 
net profit of Rs 73 crores but, as 
the Survey points out, the trend 
needs to be accelerated. In this 
context, Indira Gandhi’s: obser- 
vation is noteworthy, “that pub- 
lic sector can claim no virtue 
unless it functions effectively as 
an instrument.of production and 
development and as a creator of 
new wealth...the final test lies 
in profitability, service and 
growth. If the public sector can- 
not pass these tests, then there is 
no meaning in it.” O 
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Software and Hardware Implications ` 


GNS. RAGHAVAN 


AS citizens of a democratic and developing country 

which is heir to an old and rich civilisation, the 
people of India have over the last three decades 
participated in three major streams of communica- 
tion: political, developmental and cultural. 


Political communication has been free and 
vigorous, as attested by the large participation in 
and the results of successive elections to Lok Sabha 


and the State Assemblies. Though our electoral - 


system of single-member constituencies greatly 
exaggerates the shift in voter preference from one 
political party to another, the fact of free choice is 
indubitable. Political communication would have 
been éven greater, and the political process more 
participatory, if elections had been held regularly 
to the institutions of Panchayati Raj and to urban 
local bodies. ` 

Cultural communication, too, has been rich both 
in its traditional forms — folk and classical — and 
in new trends. The mass media of film, radio and 
television have grown fast and have made a sub- 
stantial contribution, though it includes some nega- 
tive elements which are discussed later in the course 
of this paper. 


Development communication presents a mixed ` 


picture,-with the gaps — particularly in respect of 
communication with and among the under-privileg- 
ed majority of the rural populaion—looming large. 


Let us look first at formal education, which is at 
once a product and a stimulant of development. Its 
growth is impressive at first sight. It has fitted 
thousands of Indian doctors, engineers and scientists 
to work at responsible levels in industrially advanc- 
ed countries — though it is a question whether such 
a brain drain should not be regarded as a sign of 
imitative rather than endogenous educational 
development. 
In absolute terms, school enrolment went up by 
about four times from 23.5 million in 1951 to 90 
million in 1980, and college enrolment rose at a 
higher rate, nearly nine-fold, from 360,000 in 1951 
to 3,130,000 in 1980. The elitist bias in education 
development can be inferred from these figures. 
Educational growth has taken place mainly in the 
urban centres, whereas nearly four-fifths of the 
country’s population of 684 million (1981 Census) 
live in villages. 
_ There are two major reasons for the poor level of 
school enrolment, and the high drop-out rate, in, 


This contribution is the text of a paper presented by 
Prof. Raghavan of thé Indian Institute of Mass Commu- 
nication on April 28,° 1983, ata seminar on ‘Communi- 
cation in India: Prospect and Policy’ arganised by the 
Institute as part of the observance of the World Com- 
munication Year. 
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rural schools. One is that the content of formal 
education is unrelated to the rural environment. 
The second is the enforcement of an urban pattern 
of school hours and vacations which fails to take 
into account the need for the participation of 
children and’ adolescents in farm work or other 
family occupation at least part of the time, and full- 
time during certain seasons. 

The load of book learning is so heavy that, even 
in the citics, school chilrden need the help of a 
hired tutor or of their parents in coping with their 
lessons which are often in difficult language and 
contain much information non-essential for a school 
child. This rules out the progress of children from 
a depressed economic and social background beyond 
the primacy or secondary stage of education. 

The result of the neglect of education in rural 
India is that the literacy rate moved up from 
16.7 per cent in 1951 to only 36.2 per cent in 1981. 
The absolute numbers of the non-literate among the 
growing population have gone up from 372 million 
in 1971 to 446 million in 1981. 

The literacy rate of 29.45 per cent at the 1971 
Census comprised an urban literacy rate of 52.4 per 
cent and rural literacy rate of 23.7 per cent (corres- 
ponding figures for the 1981 Census are not yet 
available). Superimposed on this urban-rural divide 
is the disparity between the overall male literacy 
rate of 46.7 per cent and the female literacy rate of 
249 per cent in the total literacy rate of 36.2 per 
cent in 1981. ‘ 

Efforts at non-formal education have therefore to 
be directed specially towards the rural population, 
and to women in particular.’ It is against this back- 
ground that the contribution made by systems of 
communication other than formal education has to 
be evaluated. 


LITERACY is a barrier only in respect of the 
print medium. For involving the masses of our 
people in the process of development and enabling 
them to share in its benefits, there are many means 
of communication available which are literacy-free: 
inter-personal communication by extension person- 
nel; traditional modes of stylised and entertaining 
communication such as Harikatha and Burrakatha 
Jatra and Nautanki; and modern media of film. 
radio and television. i 

The utilisation of extension personnel for agri- 
cultural development and health services by the 
State Governments, with assistance and guidance 
from the Centre, has made a substantial contri- 
bution to the increase in food production and the 
increase in the expectation of life. The record is not 
impressive in respect of utilisation of the other 
literacy-free modes of communication. 
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Take the traditional forms of entertaining com- 
munication which have, over the centuries, conveyed 
ethical values through the dramatic performance or 
stylised. narration of mythological and historical 
themes, punctuated with pungent comment on the 
contemporary social scene. The utilisation of these 
traditional forms for modern messages has been 
limited to occasional performances by departmental 
troupes of the Central and State Governments or by 
private troupes hired by them. They barely scratch 
the surface of the huge rural audience, and are 
useful only as experiments in the utilisation of 
traditional communication modes. It will be much 
too expensive to try and organise message-oriented 
performances at frequent intervals'in each of India’s 
villages, , 

The traditional media can be extensively utilised 
for social change, and for dissemination of informa- 
tion relevant to improving the economic condition 
of the rural under-privileged, in two ways. One is 
for the extension personnel of the development 
departments to locate, communicate with, persuade 
and motivate resident practitioners of the traditional 
media in each group of villages to perfom frequently 
at nomina! remuneration. This will require a high 
degree of motivation on the part of extension 
personnel in the first place, and the ability on their 
part to get the village composer-singer or other 
artist to internalise the message and give it creative 
expression. This will be too much to expect. 

The other and more realistic way is, instead of 
attempting to have live performances frequently in 
each of India’s villages, to utilise locally popular 
traditional forms of communication through the 
modern mass media. Traditional media being highly 
specific to each cultural region even within lingu- 
istic zones, and development information itself hav- 
ing to be area-specific, the mass media programmes 
using traditional forms would have to be madé and 
delivered on a decentralised basis. But that is not 
the pattern on which the governmental mass media 
of the short film (most of the documentaries compul- 
sorily screened in cinema houses are made by or for 
the Films Division), radio and television Have deve- 
loped, though they are Supposed to promote deve- 
lopment. : 

Films Division prepares short films centrally for 
screening all over India. Doordarshan used to have 
a linguistic-regional flavour but has lost it sustanti- 
ally with the establishment of 20 low-power trans- 
mitters in far-flung parts of the country which relay 
programmes from Delhi, and the reduction of re- 
gional programmes elsewhere in order to accommo- 
date a centralised national programme from Delhi. 
Only All India Radio has a regional character even 
while carrying national news bulletins and other 
national programmes. But even AIR has no local- 
broadcast dimension. Except for a wafer-thin fringe 

_of community listening and viewing, the entertain- 
ment and information provided by both radio and 
television have been treated as marketed commo- 


dities available only to those who can pay for 


receiving sets, instead of as part of social consump- 
tion like education and health services. 
As for the State Governments, they prepare most 
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of their information material centrally at the State 
capitals. i 

` All this has determined the choice of communi- 
cation hardware, which in turn perpetuates central- 
isation. 


BEFORE discussing this basic problem in greater 
detail, it may be useful to consider how the Indian 
Press, which is in the private sector, has performed 
in relation to development goals compared with the 
official media. 

The centres of publication of Indian newspapers - 
are much more widely dispersed than the pro- 
gramme-preparing centres of the official media. But 
the greater part of circulation is commanded by 
newspapers published from the metropolitan cities 
and other large urban centres. Also, while there are 
many periodicals devoted to subjects ranging from 
sex and films to astrology and religion, or addressed. 
mainly to-women and children, when we speak of 
the role of the Press we have in mind the daily 
newspapers and periodicals which report and com, 
ment on all subjects of current interest. \ 

What does the Second Press Commission have to 
say, in the report submitted by it in April 1982, 
about the role played by this section of the Press? 
Members of the Commission were divided on some 
issues such as governmental intervention, through 
legislation, in newspaper ownership and in the eco- 
nomics of publishing. But the seven members con- 
stituting the “majority and the four dissenting 
members of the Commission are unanimous in their 
praise of the conscience-rousing role played by the . 
Indian Press. This is what the Commission says in 
paragraph 11 of Chapter III of its Report: 

“It is tothe credit of the Indian Press that despite its 
predominantly urban and middle class moorings, it has 
evinced interest in the problems of farmers, agricultural 
workers, artisans, tribal groups and other sections of the 
tural population. Though, judged by readership or by 
ownership, it is not necessary for most of our newspapers 
to highlight the issues of poverty, the Press has made major 
contribution by reminding readers of those who live below 
the poverty line and giving the ruling middle and upper 
classes a feeling of guilt. Many newspapers have, from 
time to time, drawn attention to such matters concerning 
the weakest sections of society as non-enforcement of 
minimum wages and to the failure to revise them to keep 
pace with the fall in the purchasing power of the rupee; 
the persistence of bonded labour despite it abolition by 
law or its emergence in a new guise as contract labour; 
the generation of black money and its use, frequently 
entailing the involvement of corrupt officials and politi- 
cians, etc. o 
. Can this conscience-raising role, which ‘is crucial 
to development understood properly as human 
development and not merely the emergence of more 
factory chimneys, be claimed for the official com- 
munication media? These publicly owned media are 
subsidised from Government -revenue, unlike the 
newspapers which must be economically viable in 
order to survive. Moreover, the Press being literacy- 
bound cannot reach the masses directly but can 
only bring their problems to.the notice of the news- 
paper-reading public including officials, legislators 
and Ministers. The contribution of the official 
media to development should be expected to be 
more direct and of a more a significant order. Why 
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it has not been so requires analysis, which is 
attempted in the paragraphs that follow. 

Reason One: Preoccupation with the hardware of 
centralised and territorially wide-reaching transmis- 
sion, to the neglect of problems of access to the 
media, local relevance of the software, and of cultural 
distance of communicators from the rural audience. 

Successive -annual reports of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting refer with satisfac- 
tion to the increase in the number of radio stations 
and transmitters and in the ‘coverage’ of the country 
by population and area. The report for 1981-82 says 
that the technical reach of AIR’s signals stood at 
“over 89 per cent of the population and about 78 
per cent of the total area of the country”. What. 
about access to these signals? 

Urban dwellers and the rural rich own the bulk 
of radio receivers in the country. The precise. 
number of radio sets in use now is not known, since 
the requirement of a broadcast receiver licence for- 
low-cost (up to two-band) receivers was abolished 
in August 1980. The number of licensed radio recei- 
vers was 20.7 million at the end of 1979. Since there 
have always been a large number of unlicensed sets, 
the total number might now be three to four times 
the 10.2 million licensed (three-band receivers at 
the énd of 1981 (after the abolition of the licence 
requirement for low-cost sets). This works out to 
only one radio set for every three or four house- 
holds in the country. 

The spectacle of the farmer carrying a radio set 
to his field — what has been called the transistor 
revolution — is confined to areas like Punjab and 
Haryana where there has been a Green Revolution. 

For widening the access to radio, provision of the 
facility of community listening has been experiment- 
ed with. But it has been a half-hearted experiment. 
It was introduced in 1954 on the basis of a Central 
subsidy, and led to a peak figure of 210,000 com- 
munity listening sets in the country in 1969. How- 
ever, following the 1967 general elections which for 
the first time brought into power in many States 
political parties other than the Congress which 
ruled at the Centre, there was an assertion of States’ 
autonomy for need-based local planning. This led 
to the scrapping in-1969 by the National Develop- 
ment Council of a number of Centrally sponsored 
Plan schemes. The baby of community listening 
was thrown out with the bathwater. 

Since then, the provision of community listening 
to. radio has been a responsibility of the State 
Governments which have differed in their perception 
of its usefulness and importance in their scheme of 
priorities. In the result, there are now less than 
90,000 community listening seis as against the 
576,000 villages in which the bulk of India’s popula- 


tion live. More than half of the sets are liable to be - 


out of commission at any given time. 
The number of radio sets in schools and colleges 
is even less, and educational broadcasting is meagre. 
This may not be a cause for regret, considering that 
the introduction of multiple shifts in rural schools, 
which will permit flexible hours of schooling for 
the children of labouring rural households, ought 
to be the first priority. This calls for the recruit- 
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ment and training of more teachers who will teach 
children face to face, rather than for more 
curriculum-oriented or general enrichment broad- 
casts to reinforce the learning of the fortunate who 
are already attending school. 

Radio has been operated primarily for urban 
listeners, most of them literate, and readers of news- 
papers, for whom it is a carrier of entertainment — 
mainly film music — and of spot news and sports 
coverage. Its role in promoting economic growth 
or social change is marginal, but significant enough 
where there has been an imaginative use of the 
medium by programmers imbued with social 
commitment. ` 

An example is the popularisation of high-yielding 
varieties of rice seed through rural broadcasts in 
Tanjore district of South India where, in the 1960s, 
farmers took to what they called ‘radio rice’. Or 
the Zona Dab programme of the Srinagar station 
which encourages the ventilation of citizens’ grie- 
vances about the state of public roads, street 
lighting or other civic amenities. The programme 
brings such grievances to the attention of the con- 
cerned authorities and results either in remedial 
action or explanation of the constraints which must 
make remedy wait. . 

Such programmes which contribute to develop- 
ment must necessarily be localised and area-specific. 
This requires a decentralised broadcasting system 
with stations at district level whose managers should 
be responsible not only for programme origination 
but also for arranging wide listening and promoting 
two-way communication between radio and the 
audience. Local stations with their requirement of 
locally recruited staff will serve to bridge the cul- 
tural distance which now separates the radio pro- 
grammer, typically an urbanite, from the rural 
audience. 

Such a decentralised broadcasting system is 
precisely what was recommended by a working 
group on the broadcast media, headed by George 
Verghese, which was formed by the Government in 
ie and gave its report the following year. It 
said: 

“Decentralised and participative development from below 
suggests the need for decentralised messages through local 
radio and television. We would envisage the station as 
something more than a single studio-transmission comp- 
lex, distant and seemingly exclusive, or even inaccessible 
to thie people it is intended to serve. Instead, we envisage 
at the local level a small and relatively simply equipped 

‘mother station’ with a duster around it of small recording 

units and programming facilities which will help bring 

broadcasting to the people and people to broadcasting. 

This consideration applies both to radio and television.” 


Yet, in 1983, district-level sound broadcasting 
remains an experiment to be tried out in five dis- 
-tricts during the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1980-85). 

Secondly, the Verghese Group commended 
priority for the densification of radio listening before 
undertaking the expansion of television. This was in 
the light of the resource constraint, and the need 
to democratise communication among our people 
at the least cost. It is well to recall in this connec- 
tion that Sri Lanka held out against the introduc- 
tion of TV till the mid-seventies on the ground that 
it was too costly a communication medium for a 
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developing country. It was only in 1977 that the 
clamour of the elite for TV. entertainment prevailed 
over economic logic. To this day, there is no TV in 
mainland Tanzania. Julius Nyerere and .his 
colleagues have other priorities such as the provision 
of health services for their people. , f 

In our country, TV was introduced experimentally 
in 1959 in the name of rural non-formal education, 
and support to school education. The Delhi: TV 
centre was installed with equipment donated by the 
US Government, UNESCO and Philips. Many 
other ‚developing countries have been lured by such 
offers from TV hardware-exporting countries in 
search of -markets, such as Japan and USA besides 
West Germany, with the ruling classes of the 
developing countries only too willing to be lured. . 
By the time the Verghese Group studied the scene, 
' Indian TV had lost sight of its originally’ declared’ 
purpose and had become a means of entertainment 
for the well-to-do. The advice of the Group to give 
priority to the densification of radio listening 
(through the establishment of local broadcasting 
stations with facilities for widespread listening by 
the community) as against expansion of TV was 
ignored. The Indian elite had tasted blood, and 
were not going to give up TV entertainment as the 
latest addition to the good things of their life. 
Hence the territorial spread of Doordarshan through 
relay transmitters, without densification of viewing. 
Receive-only transmitters are 'a hardware choice 
with a significant software implication. They rule 
out locally relevant communication, 


Reason Two: Centralised preparation of informa- 
tion material — be it throughj the print, film or 
broadcast media—whereas development information 
has to be highly specific to area and audience. 

Centralised communication, for example through 
networking of TV stations via satellite or microwave 
links, is appropriate enough for certain purpose. 
A recent example is the live telecast of the Ninth 


Asians Game from Delhi last year. Here there was 
no language barrier. 

Nor is there a language barrier in carrying a music 
or dance performance, or -the spectacle of the 
Republic Day parade in Delhi, to TV viewers 
country-wide, or in showing cricket, tennis or other 
sports events taking place within the country or 
abroad. y 

The simultaneous telecast of language-dominant: 
programmes is quite another matter. The National 
Programme which is being telecast in Hindi and 
English from August 15, 1982 through networking 
via microwave and satellite offers a case study in the 
severe limitations of the satellite technology for 
mass communication as distinct from its uses for 
telephony, meteorology and the like. India is 
linguistically and ethnically too diverse for the 
centralised communication symbolised by television 
transponders on satellites. The Soviet Union is the 
closest parallel to India as a multi-lingual state. 
But in that country the study of Russian is 
compulsory for the non-Russian nationalities who 
comprise half br the Soviet Union's population. In 
our country neither Hindi nor English occupies that 
kind of status, . 

An address to the nation on the eve of Republic 
Day by the President, or the Prime Minister’s 
speech from the Red Fort on Independence Day, 
will have to carry a sound-overlay in the regional 
languages (including Hindi if the address is in 
English) for it to be comprehensible to the com- 
mon viewer in different parts of the country. If it 
is a prepared text, the translation can be done in 
advance. If the address is extempore, there will 
have to be arrangements for simultaneous trans- 
lation in the major regional languages —and for 
the relevant translation (and not the language of 
origination from Delhi) being put out by the relay 
stations. 

So much for programme relating to national 
integration, culture and sports. When it comes to 
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development communication, centralised communi- 
cation is largely irrelevant. The severe limitations 
of centralised communication for development were 
brought out by the Satellite Instructional Television 
Experiment which was conducted for a year from 
August 1, 1975. But the lesson has not been learnt. 
The planning for the utilisation of the domestic 
INSAT is essentially on the basis that the SITE 
pattern is to be replicated. 

The main reason for the limited social impact of 
SITE was that there were only three base produc- 
tion centres (BPCs) to make the bulk of the pro- 
grammes for villages with varied agro-economic and 
cultural backgrounds, many of them more than a 
thousand kilometres apart. Area-specific pro- 
grammes were therefore minimal. And it is a truth 
apparent to common sense that decentralised and 
area-specific ‘programme, employing the local 
dialect and depicting the local agro-economic and 
human landscape, are necessary in any attempt to 
persuade people to change their attitudes and 
practices in agriculture or hygiene or, even more so, 
in family planning. 

In addition to the six clusters served via satellite, 
a low-power terrestrial television transmitter at Pij, 
in Gujarat, telecast a one-hour programme each 
evening. About 500 conventional television sets were 
installed in 355 villages of Kheda district, with more 
than one set in several villages. The Pij trans- 
mission comprised the half-hour national pro- 
gramme of SITE in Hindi, telecast through rediffu- 
sion, and a half-hour Gujarati programme prepared 
at Ahmedabad under the auspices of the Indian 
Space Research Organisation (ISRO). In several 
Programmes the Charautari dialect prevalent in 
Kheda district, instead of standard Gujarati, was 
employed. 

The commonsense view on the need for area- 
specificty and the employment of local speech in 
development communication is borne out by the 
findings of a research study undertaken by ISRO. 
It entailed holistic studies by anthropologists in 
seven villages: one each in the six clusters served by 
the satellite and, in addition, one village served by 
the Pij terrestrial transmitter. The anthropologists 
lived for about a year and a half in the respective 
villages for data collection and continuous observa- 
j j during j 





even programmes which have a conscious rural 
orientation will fail if they lack area specificity. 

The uselessness of the rural screening of most of 
the Films Division Documentaries, which have no 
rural orientation, can be well imagined. The film 
makers have in mind the largely urban audience of 
the commercial theatrical circuit where the docu- 
mentaries are compulsorily screened. 

A Films Division documentary on family planning, 
for instance, shows a father of six children smoking 
a cigarette while the kids pester him for school fees 
and pocket money. When such a film is sc eened in 
a village, the audience is likely to regard the father 
not as the harassed head of an unduly large family 
but as a rather lucky urbanite, draped in several 
yards of white clothing, who can afford cigarettes in 
contrast to the beedi or cheroot of the average 
villager. 

Again, a film made in one part of rural India can- 
not evoke audience identification in another region. 
I once met a group of extension workers engaged in 
fertiliser promotion in the state of Andhra Pradesh. 
I asked them whether they had audio-visual vans for 
screening films on fertiliser use to villagers with 
little or no access to cinema houses. Yes, they said, 
but the films were made in locations in Maharashtra 
and therefore did not click with Andhra Pradesh 
audiences. Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh are 
not widely separated parts of the Indian Union but 
are adjacent States. 

The language of the commentaries in the docu- 
mentaries is often not followed by villagers, because 
the short films are dubbed in the correct literary 
form of the major languages of India as spoken by 
the urban educated. Villagers, on the other hand, 
use the locally prevalent dialectal variant of an 
Indian language. Take for example Hindi, which is 
the most widely spoken language of India. It is not 
one language except in its literary usage. Spoken 
Hindi is many dialects and Janguages, such as 
Garhwali, Haryanvi, Rajasthani and Braj Bhasha. 

In some area where qualified personnel are not 
locally available for recruitment, the language bar- 
rier affects also the person-to-person communi- 
cation of extension workers in the field. On a visit 
to Rajasthan as a member of a study team on family 
planning communication, I noticed that a large per- 
centage of the femal j 
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News Policy for Broadcast Media 


Following is the circular on principles guiding news 
policy for broadcast media issued by the Government to 
All India Radio and Doordarshan on May 4, 1982, and 
placed before Lok Sabha on July 13, 1982: 


1. There has to be a clear understanding of the difference 
between news and views. The reporting of news has to be 
factual, accurate and objective and only such views as make 
news should find a place in news broadcasts. There can be 
no editorialising in broadcast news. 


2. Each news story should be judged strictly on the basis 
of its news value. 


3. In the selection of news received from wide-ranging 
sources and in news editing, AIR and Doordarshan should 
be guided by the highest possible professional standards. 
While newsworthiness will determine the selection of news, 
its treatment and presentation should be 4irectly related to 
the special characteristics and potential of each medium as 
well as the target audiences. 


4. Apart from treating news factually and objectively, AIR 
and Doordarshan should provide, where necessary, a back- 
ground to the events and happenings in order that listners 
in any part of the country are able to place such events and 
happenings in proper perspective. 


3. The broadcast news shoula satisfy the highest criteria 
of accuracy and responsibility. AIR and Doordarshan can- 
not indulge in speculative stories of the type which appear in 
certain journals. They should develop their own sources for 
the ver ification of events. 


6. In a developing country like ours, a special function of 
broadcasting should be the coverage of development, its 
significance, achievements and problems. Development news 
covers a wide range of activities — economic, technological, 
social and cultural. It should not be confined to mere state- 
ments and plans but explain their significance. For this 
purpose news gathering operations of AIR and Doordarshan 
should be expanded and properly dispersed. In other words, 
the news gathering apparatus should make a deliberate effort 
to explore new areas of development and nation-building 
news. People’s participation in such activities shoula be 
duly highlighted as also significant work being done by 
voluntary agencies. Thereby the broadcast media should 
not only supplement the work normally undertaken by the 
news agencies but put out well-backgrounded stories on their 
own. 

7. With the limitation of time, the vast audiences reached 
and the presentational demands, AIR and Doordarshan can- 
not be expected to follow the pattern of news coverage 
followed by the newspapers. The range and scope of news 
gathering and selection will have to be suited to the media. 


8. The style and method of news reporting should reinforce 
the fundamental principles on which national policies are 
based. These fundamental principles include territorial integ- 
rity, national integration, secularism, maintenance of public 
order and upholding the dignity and prestige of Parliament, 
State legislatures and the judiciary. 


9. Ministerial statements on policy matters, particularly 
those of the Prime Minister, are important inasmuch as 
they enable the people to understand national policies. 
Similarly implementation of Government programmes should 
be given proper place in the news. The focus should be 
on information rather than on individuals. It is also neces- 
sary that views critical of official policies and the manner of 
their implementation should find adequate time. 


10. In reporting on political controversies the broadcast 
media should be guided by objectivity and fair-play. Due 
representation of differing viewpoints should be the aim. If 
a variety of viewpoints cannot be projected in the same 
bulletin, the balances should be achieved within a reasonable 
period of time. 
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11. In the choice of international events the objective 
should be to keep the people informed of world develop- 
ments. A special effort should be made to give proper back- 
ground of events. In the selection of news, greater attention 
should be given to events in developing countries, parti- 
cularly our neighbours. Apart from strictly pruning and 
editing the copy from the world agencies which have an 
overload of news from advanced countries and also a subtle 
bias, it would be desirable for AIR to use copy from the 
Nonaligned News Pool and other Third World agencies on 
news merits. What is most essential is for AIR to increase 
the number of its foreign correspondents and carefully select 
tbeir location and area of news coverage so that we can 
project a view of world developments as seen by India and 
other Nonaligned and developing countries. _ 


12. AIR and Doordarshan should aim at creating an 
informed public opinion on international events and deve- 
lopments. In preparing programmes in news and current 
affairs, the national interest must be kept in mind. The 
national policy of peace and peaceful co-existence, non- 
alignment, friendship with all countries, support for people 
fighting for independence and freedom and the struggle 
against racism and racial discrimination and for an inter- 
national order based on justice and equality should be high- 
lighted. This does not exclude the reporting of any signifi- 
cant criticism of Government’s foreign policy, either in its 
content or in its implementation. 


13. The primary purpose of the current affairs programmes 
should be to enlighten the people on various aspects of 
political, economic, social and cultural developments. The 
treatment of the subject should be comprehensive, project- 
ing different viewpoints. It should aim at providing adequate 
background for a proper understanding and interpretation 
of events and issues. 


_ 14, The current affairs programmes should be broadbased 
in the selection of topics and participants. The interests of 
various sections of the people should be taken into account. 
The formats should be innovative and suited to the medium. 
There is scope for experimentation in this respect. 


15. Internal evaluation of news and current affairs pro- 
grammes after their broadcast should be a regular exercise 
on a daily basis. A panel of outside experts for news and 
current affairs in a particular language should be considered. 


16. The characteristics and potential reach of the broad- 
cast media necessitate the drafting of news items in spoken 
style. The language should be addressed to the ear unlike 
the printed word in a newspaper or journal which is meant 
to be read. 


The constraint of time also calls for precision and brevity. 
The differences in the level of comprehension of listeners 
are yet another factor to be taken into account. Simplicity 
and clarity are essential. Reporters and those who give 
talks should aim at easy communication with the people, 
and not parade their literary skills. AIR and Doordarshan 
should develop their own idiom and style. 


17. There should be provision for evaluation from time to 
time of the language of the bulletins. There has to be a 
much greater emphasis on specialisation and training of the 
news personnel within AIR and Doordarshan. A style book 
in each language should be prepared without delay. 


18. The implementation of these policies and norms will 
depend upon the professional capacity of the people who 
run the news and current affairs programmes. The choice 
of personnel is most important. A professional must have 
had training in news work. He should be able to choose 
the items well aud to rewrite the stories to suit the medium. 
Professional training and appreciation of the role of the 
media in a democratic society will give him the confidence to 
take the right decisions. 
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The six-week primary 
teachers’ strike in Delhi 
has been called off. The 
Government as usual has 
assured them that their 
demands would receive f 
“sympathetic considera- 

‘| zion’. Whatever the ulti- 
mate outcome of the 
strike, it does not reduce 
the importance of the 
burst of militancy among 
the teachers that the 
citizens of Delhi witnes- 
sed. The mood that pre- 
vailed during the struggle 
is capturéd by the writers 
of the article, written 
before ‘the strike ended, 
remains relevant. 





Jt was the thirty-third day of 


the primary school teachers’ 
strike in Delhi. Hundreds of 
teachers were converging upon 
the Jantar Mantar ground. 
Megaphones blared out slogans 
as busload after busload of 
women and.men disembarked to 
join the protest. The atmosphere 
was one of excitement, almost 
Suddenly a jatha of 
women and men marched in, 
marigold.-garlands round their 
necks, tilak on their foreheads. 
They were greeted with a burst 
of -clapping. The megaphones 
screamed slogans Yeh diwane 
kahan chale? Jail chale bhai jail 
chale (Where are these crazy 


people going? To jail, to jail). 


This was the batch that was to 
court arrest that day. 

The 12,500 teachers of Delhi’s 
Municipal Corporation schools, 
including 6,500 women, have 
been agitating for almost five 
years now for revision of ,pay 
scales, provision of housing, 
medical allowance and other 
economic demands. While poli- 
ticians have been making pro- 
mises, no' revision of scales: has 
since 1971, and 
there is widespread stagnation in 
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this ‘noble’ low-paid profession. 
In desperation the four teachers’ 
unions came together to wage a 
common struggle, despite their 
varied party affiliations. (Two of 
them are Congress-I unions, one 
is pro BJP). The strike began on 
March 26 and since then batches 
of teachers had been courting 
arrest at Jantar Mantar’ every 
alternate day. Not a single cor- 
poration school was open. 

What struck one was the cons- 
picuously Jarge number of women 
present at all the meetings, their 
sarees providing a splash of 
colour amidst the drab white 
shirts of the men. Women with 
bindi on their foreheads, bangles 
on wrists, faces flushed with the 
excitement and the heat of the 
day, greeting their colleagues 
brightly. But the talk that 
morning was not about summer 
sales and children’s illnesses; they 
spoke’ of the agitation, the 
Government’s indifference, their 
leaders” statetnents, the news- 
paper reports. 

These women are playing an 
active role in the struggle — 
after all they make up over half 
of the teachers’ strength. As 
many as 194 had courted arrest 
till the time of writing. This 
figure is much lower than that 
of the men who courted arrest 
(300), nevertheless it is signi- 
ficant. Moreover, these were not 
token arrests. Unlike the many 
rallies in which, people are 
arrested and released the same 


‘evening, the teachers have all 


been kept in Delhi’s Tihar Jail 
for three to seven days. 

We talked to several of these 
women. Said Nirmal, Sharma, 
headmistress of the Gautam 
Nagar School, .“We courted 
arrest around 1 p.m. We were 
taken before a magistrate after 
several hours and by the time 
we reached Tihar Jail it was 
9 p.m. At first they tried to con- 
fine us with criminals. We 
-Tesisted and sat outside the jail. 
So they took us'to an empty 


watd and left us there telling us 
we would get food soon. No 
food arrived. till midnight. We 
started shouting slogans and the 
men in the next ward joined in. 
At 1.30 a.m, the jailor came and 
after heated arguments, around 
2.30 he ordered that the food be 
cooked.” 

She continued, “The food was 
so bad we could not eat it. 
Watery dal and big fat rotis. We 
again started protesting. The 
next day onwards they gave us 
rations to cook for ourselves and 
two undertrials to work for us, 
scrub our utensils and do such 
other work. Both of them were 
very young, about sixteen.” But 
what hurt Nirmal Sharma most 
of all was that “they burnt dried 
rotis by the sackful instead of 
wood. It was raining in those 
days and the wood must have 
been damp. They gave us sack- 
fuls of rotis. We spread them in 
our rooms, dried them and burnt 
them. They blazed like paper. 
It hurt me very much. So many 
people starving outside and this 
wastage of precious wheat. 
Government says it cannot re- 
vise our pay for lack of money. 
Does it not see all this wastage?” 

At the day’s meeting a most 
encouraging sight was the num- 
ber of burqa-clad women present. 
Two of them were Khalida 
Zahidi, headmistress of primary 
school No. 64, city zone, and 
Shakila Begum, headmistress of 
Haveli Azam Khan School. Both 
had been to jail and decried the 
conditions there. ‘‘The sewers 
were all blocked. We had to 
clean the latrines ourselves,” 
said one of them. Women who 
had as yet never been in jail 
could be seen asking others 
anxiously about life in jail. Pat 
came the reply: “After all jail is 
jail. You are not free. But it is 
fun. Go and see for- yourself”. 
Boasted one woman proudly, 
“We have lived in Indira 
Gandhi’s ward, Ward No. 14, 
where she stayed for three days 
during Janata rule.” Those 
women who have not courted 
arrest have been supporting the 
struggle in different ways. Zahida 
Raees, a teacher from City Zone 
School, had come to the meeting 
with a food packet. Her husband, 
also a teacher, was in jail. She 
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had’ gone to meet him and give 
him food at Tihar the previous 
day, but there were no proper’ 
arrangements for‘meeting. Her 
husband asked'her not to come 
again. ‘So she had brought his 
lunch, to be sent through his 
colleagues who. were courting 
arrest that day. Zahida Raees 
would not court arrest for she 
has very young children. Many 
teachers were at the rally with 
small children. Said one, “I left 
my kids at home and went to jail 
for seven days. They managed, 
the husband and kids. No pro- 
blems. I had prepared them 
mentally for this.” 

The struggle itself had Jed to 
an outburst of creativity amongst 
this educated section. Every 
meeting has been enlivened with 
militant poems and songs. Some 
women have boldly addressed the 
gatherings and recited their verses. 

Teachers are entrusted with 
enforcement of discipline at 
school. What effect will the 
strike have on the respect stu- 


.going, there 


- mittee. 
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dents have for their teachers, we, 


asked. One teacher said, 
“Bhukhe pet to bhajan bhi nahin 
hota. Kahan se padhayenge’”? 
(You can’t even pray on an 
empty stomach, leave alone 
teach on it), Such immediate 


economic reason is not the moti-` 


vation for all. Says another 
teacher, ‘“‘My husband is an 
officer. We are both earning. It 
is not so bad for us, but think of 


, the men whose wives do not 
earn. 


How can they provide for 
their families on such meagre 
salaries? I am fighting for them.” 

Despite the initiative shown by 
woman teachers at the lower 
level and the effort put in by 
them to keep the movement 
is not a_ single 
women in the high-power com- 
Only after members of 
the committee were arrested on 
April 26 was a woman, Karta 
Manna, also an active member 
of the National Federation of 
Indian Women, inducted. 
According to Karta Manna, “It 
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was said there must be someone 
progressive on the committee. 
So they nominated me. The 
members will be out of jail soon. 
Then I may be dropped. I don’t 
know.” 

It is unusual for lower middle 
class women to come out on the 
streets in such large numbers, It 
is for more unusual for them to 
display much militancy as to 
court arrest and stay in jail for a 

„minimum of three nights leaving 

their children and‘the household 
work — the two main reasons 
why women generally do not 
participate in struggles. Among 
the garlanded batch of women 
and men come to court arrest, 
each carrying a small bundle of 
clothes wrapped in a towel, we 
spotted one cheerful woman 
without any bundle or even a 
sling bag. “Why are you not 
carrying anything? What are 
you taking with you?” We 
asked her. Tapping her shoulder 
she replied, “I have myself with 
me.” (May 8) 


BHEL BAGS BIG ORDERS 


Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited has booked orders worth Rs 1500 crores this year. A Rs 321 
crores order for a captive power plant for the giant aluminium project of NALCO (National 
Aluminium Company) in Orissa being set up with French assistance was bagged against stiff inter- 


national competition. 


In the field of oil exploration, orders for 19 rigs for ONGC and Oil India 


have been booked. Seven land-based deep drilling oil rigs have already been supplied. 


According to a press release released recently, BHEL has crossed a turnover of Rs 1000 crores. 
and earned pre-tax profit of Rs 60 crores in 1982-83. The turnover of Rs 1170 crores is Rs 40 crores 
more than the budgeted target for the year and represents a growth of about 24 per cent over the 


previous year. 
Rs 330 crores including Rs 22 c 
national exchequer. 


Profits have been registered in BHEL for the twelfth year in succession. In addition, 
rores income-tax have been contributed during the year to the 


In terms of power generation, BHEL built equipment added about 3000 MW to India’s installed 


‘capacity in 1982-83 capable of providing electricity to 30. million rural households. 


BHEL’s 


210 MW sets at Vijayawada and Parli thermal stations recorded international performarices 
registering 100 per cent utilisation factor. 


The country’s first 500 MW set is scheduled to be commissioned at Trombay by the end of this: 


year, 


Five 500 MW turbine generator sets 


power stations at Singrauli and Korba. 


and boilers are being built by BHEL for super thermal 


BHEL has taken three major steps to ensure continuous power supply from sets supplied not only 


by BHEL but also those imported by state electricity boards. 
setting up regional] heavy repair shops and repair of rotors of sets Imported by state electricity 


boards. 


These are; production of spares, 


Rs 120 crores capacity augmentation programmes of BHEL will enhance its -annual 


capacity of 5000 MW of thermal and hydro equipment from next year onwards. ” 
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Nagaland’s Agony : 


t 


Eminent people from various disciplines have 
issued a statement calling for a national debate 


` on the Naga problem, following the . publication - 


of the All Woman Fact Finding Team’s report 
on the continuous army presence in the Naga 
areas, Following is the text of the statement: 


Naga people have been under virtual military rule 
for the past 25 years. The Government:has continu- 
ously increased the powers of the army through 
various special powers acts. This has not only led 
to suppression of genuine democratic movement in 
the area’ but also distupted the economy and day- 
to-day life of the people. ` The civil administration. 
has become largely dysfunctional and is not in a 
position to counter check any abuse of power and 
so the people have no official channels for redressal 
of their grievances. The Government has employed 
the army to perform an impossible task of solving 

l 





` m 
Law and Law-makers in 
peo” i pn 

Speaking at a Karachi reception, the Federal Shariat 
Court’s Chief Justice exhibited both surprise and regret over 
the fact that the people had not taken much advantage of 
the invitation to seek the Court’s verdict on any laws which, 
in their view, were not in conformity with the Quran and 
Sunnah. |. . 

Justice Aftab Hussain explained that the establishment of 
the Shariat Court was a unique experiment in the history of 
jurisprudence, as the present Government had given it 
powers to recommend amendments to all laws extant so that 
the whole legal structure could be remoulded to ‘conform 
with, the Shariat. Soon after it began to function, the 
Federal Shariat Court had made it known that the people 
could and should bring up any point of law for obtaining the 
-Court’s considered opinion. However, he said, the public 
response had been very poor, and only about two hundred 
such cases had been placed before the Court for adjudica- 
‘tion. 

Disappointed with the lack of cooperation from the 
people, FSC had been permitted by Government to exercise 
additional powers and take up, suo moto, the work of 
examining existing laws and recommending additions, dele- 
tions Or any other changes in pursuit of the aim set before it. 
It was also said by the Chief Justice and his brother Judges 
that the Shariat Court was working with greater speed than 
other courts, and in a congenial atmosphere, and that it 
made every possible effort to associate learned men and 
scholars with its work in order to hear their views on various 
aspects of the law. They also said that success of a legal 
system depended on the confidence that the public reposed 
in it; and that for the success of the Islamisation process 
public notice. and encouragement were necessary. Dilating 
on this point, another Judge said that the full support of 
society was required for the success of any system in the 

‘country. 


try . i ; ‘ 
Ja the light of these obiter dicta, the Shariat Court Judges 


should try to discover the reasons for what has been called 
poor public response. First, there is the factor that many 
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a political question by viewing it as one of law and 
order. ; 

The: impact of this process has been that the 
people have been more and more alienated from 
the rest of the country. The media have portrayed 
the problem in a stereotype fashion and this has 
itself become a barrier in the way of a real under- 
standing of the situation. The complete lack of 
political will to solve the problem has further com- 
plicated the situation. 

We the undersigned demand that a serious debate 
be initiated on the revocation of special powers 
given to. the army; we demand that an honest and 
sincere effort be made by all political parties towards 
restoring the rule of law in that area; we demand 
that the fundamental rights be guaranteed to every 
citizen there. It is only through these steps that a 
lasting solution can be reached. - 

Dr. S. Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru University; Dr. Boudhayan 
Chattopadhyay, Centre for Regional Ecological & Science 
Studies in Development Alternatives; P.N. Haksar; Dr. Romila 
Thapar, JNU; Dr. A.J. Kidwai, Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia; 
Sushil Kiimar Mukherjee, former VC, Calcutta University; 

.Y.M. Tarkunde (PUCL); Gobinda Mukhoty (PUDR); Rajni 
Kothari (political scientist); Bipan Chandra (historian); Krishna 
Bhardwaj (economist); Krishna Sobti (writer); Sudhir Dar 
(cartoonist); Nikhil Chakravartty and Sundip Mazumdar 
(journalists); Indira Jaising (Lawyers Collective); V.S. Varma, 
Delhi University; Andre Beteille, Delhi University; Mohit Sen, 
CPI; Moonis Raza; Dr. Lotika Sarkar, Delhi University; and 50 
other distinguished intellectuals from various disciplines. 





a 
Pakistan 
people cannot afford the time and money required to indulge 
in litigation of any sort. Then, they are already faced with 
three parallel legal systems, namely, the ordinary civil 
courts, the military courts, and the Shariat Courts. It is 
certainly not easy to find the funds and leisure to take up 
the question of how to amend the existing laws — and, per- 
haps, thus add new complications to the diversified set-up. 
The poor response from the public to get the existing ‘laws 
reviewed and revised could alsó imply doubts about the 
desirability of the exercise itself. Perhaps, some knowledge- 
able people hold the view that all judges are law-givers only 
in the sense that they interpret the Jaw. Although in inter- 
preting it they can sometimes change the law, judges are not 
lawmakers in the ordinary sense of the term. They cannot 
take upon themselves the responsibility which belongs only 
to the sovereign — which in the modern era can only mean a 
legislature representing the political will of the people. 

The special powers given to the Shariat Court are, there- 
fore, viewed with considerable misgiving by those who 
consider that law-making would be kept within the bounds 
prescribed by democratic norms. This process, in the termi- 
nology devised in the early days of Islam, can be put down 
as Jjtehad and Ijma. The laws should be codified by appro- 
priate authority, and the judges should merely implement 
them. Further, the learned Judges are also well aware that 
Islam has no tradition of a priesthood and there is no such 
thing as canon law to be formulated and administered by a 
priestly caste — and which in certain matters can override 
the civil law of the land. 

In the circumstances, the doubts that many people harbour 
about sudden changes in the law should find an echo among 
the Shariat Court Judges who have been empowered to carry 
out this unique experiment.- They should accept that the 

. best method of revising the country’s laws is for experts to 
examine the issues involved and prepare proposals that will 
be approved by an elected legislature. 


— Linesman in Viewpoint Weekly, Lahore, April 28, 1983. 
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Rural. Change (from p: 6) 


any vegetative cover. Thus, 88 

. million hectares are not being 
utilised. out of a total of 266 
million hectares that can be put 
to any use. In other words, 
nearly one-third of the usable 
area is left unutilised. 

The land put under agricul- 
ture (143 million hectares) is also 
not in good condition. Eighty- 
seven million hectares or about 


60 per cent .of the area under . 


`. cultivation have suffered some 
sort .of degradation: Water- 
logging and salinity have made 
13 million hectares of land -un- 
productive. It has been esti- 
mated that in the country as a 
whole 50 million hectares are 
affected by wind erosion and 
> another 100 million hectares by 
‘water erosion. Top fertile soil 


to the extent of 6,000 million. 


+ tonnes, according to Dr-Kanwar, 
is washéd away through water 
‘erosion ever year, leading to 
siltation of river-beds and reser- 
voirs. 

' Land that has been in a 
‘degraded state needs soil conser- 
vation measures like land shap- 
ing, levelling, terracing -and 
bunding. The under-employed 
rural manpower can be gainfully 
employed in such activities. Con- 
. servation of rain water itself is 
such a gigantic programme that 
it will not only provide employ- 
ment to large numbers of people 
but if successfully conserved, 
vast areas deficient in rains: can 
be irrigated and the fury of 
floods can be mitigated to a 
large extent. The annual average 
loss due to floods is estimated at 
Rs 1000 crores and it affects 
about 40 million hectares of land 
according to the National Com- 
mission on Floods. A ‘network 
of tiny, small, medium, big and 
large reservoirs throughout the 


country will result in storage of | 


a big part of rain water. 
We thus find that a significant 
. portion of land is not being 
utilised, a large part of the rain 
water goes waste, and rural man- 
power which could be fruitfully 
utilised in conserving water and 


in other land improvement acti- - 


ities is idle. Why. is so much 
land not being utilised when 
there is so much land hunger and 
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per capita land isas low as 0'2 
hectares? Why is so much rain 
water. allowed to go waste when 
it could be utilised for irrigating 
unirrigated fields and above all, 
why is so much manpewer kept 
idle when the task of- national 
reconstruction is so gigantic an 
pressing? : 

There is no organisation at. 
village level or even at national 
level to undertake these oper- 
ations. Theoretically the gram 
sabhas have been enjoined to 
undertake such works, but 
practically with no funds they 
are simply out of the picture. 
Not that there are no resources 
and finance to organise such 
operations. The rural surplus is 
with -the rich cultivators who 
have no interest in'such activities. 
They do make some investment 
in ‘irrigation. and agricultural 
machinery to augment their pro- 
duction to a comfortable level, 
but they have no interest in 
optimum utilisation of ‘their - 
entire holding. That is why about 
one-eighth of the land held by 
large cultivators is left complete- 
ly unutilised. The state is also. 
not willing to mop up their 
surplus due to political reasons. 

There are'two courses open to 


` us. One, the state will have to 


mobilise massive resources from 
the richer-segments of society, in 
both rural and urban areas, if 
development programmes are to 
be undertaken on a large scale. 
Secondly, as land resources held © 
by large lJand-holders are not 
being optimally utilised, a redis- 
tribution of the same is called 
for to meet the ends of larger 
production,. apart from social 
justice. The poorer households 
with their family labour will 
obviously make better use of the 
land which hitherto was either 
not being utilised fully by the 
big land-owners or was being 
utilised only marginally.: With a 
drastic redistribution of land, the 
large cultivators too will be 
forced to make optimum use of 
‘their land as the source of rental 
income would have dried up. 
The Government may set up 
National Corporations for Soil 
Management, Water Conserv- 
ation and Afforestation and the 
like and these Corporations 
should have adequate _ftinds to 
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undertake effective. programmes. ' 
The gram sdbhas may be pro- 
vided funds by these corporations 
tojexecute programmes of soil 
and water conservation, construc- 
tion of ponds and reservoirs, 
check dams, tree plantation. etc 
For a very Jong time the bulk 
of the labour force will continue 
to be absorbed in the rural 


` sector. During the last thirty 
-years there has been no decrease 


in the percentage of population 
dependent on, agriculture, and 
the absolute number of people 
dependent on agriculture has 
nearly doubled during this 
period, Even a very rapid growth 
of the secondary sector cannot 
absorb the bulk of the addition 


-.in the labour force. The labour 


force is rising annually by 6.5 
million and out of this only 0.75 
million are being absorbed in the 


, organised sector; the rest fall 


back ‘on the agricultural and ' 
informal sectors. only to swell 
the ranks of those living below 

the poverty line. . 

-The crux of the problem of 
rural development lies in mobilis- 
ing the capital component to. 
undertake such programmes on 
a massive scale. This can be: 
accomplished when the richer 
sections are made to pay for the 
developmental process. But 
because they wield economic, 
social and political power it ‘has 
become very difficult to move in 
that direction. Hence what we 
are witnessing at present is that 
because of the asset structure 
in the country, wealth and 
income are getting concentrated. 
at the top and are being utilised . 
for wasteful consumption, and 
at the bottom the vast submerged 
section is not finding adequate 
work and employment. 

Thus, in the ultimate analysis, , 
it is the inequitable asset struc- 
‘ture that is acting as a constraint 
to optimum: utilisation of exist- 
ing resources. It has brought to 
the fore forces inimical to growth 
and will nullify all. attempts at - 
rural transformation. - 

Only a new constellation of 
forces can break this power 
balance, but so long as the exist- ` 
ing asset and power structure 
continues it will be difficult to 
visualise a rapid process of 
transformation. L) . 
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COMMITMENTS FULFILLED 


` Madhya Pradesh observed the year of productivity by directing its energies and efforts to increasing 
productivity in both agricultural and industrial sectors, keeping in view the need to ensure that the 
benefits of these programmes reached the economically weaker sections of the community. 
Programmes of social welfare also aimed at ameliorating the conditions of the weaker sections of the 
community, particularly the harijans and the adivasis. 


AGRICULTURE 


Madhya Pradesh achieved a record foodgrains production of 123.3 lakh tonnes during 1981-82 and 
the target for the current year is 130.50 lakh tonnes with notable increases in the production of cash 
crops. 


Madhya Pradesh, already the largest producer of soyabean in the country, is increasing its 
cultivation to 18 lakh hectares by 1985-86 to achieve a production of 14.5 lakh tonnes. Last year’s 
production was five lakh tonnes and during the current kharif season the target is to achieve 
production of seven lakh tonnes, by bringing an additional 3.1 lakh hectares under its cultivation. 
~~ Production of pulses which was 23.77 lakh tonnes in 1981 is expected to go up to 25 lakh tonnes 
this year. Similarly, production of oilseeds is to be increased from 10.62 lakh tonnes to 14 lakh 
tonnes this year. “ 


IRRIGATION 

The achievements during the current year is likely to be of the order of 1.14 lakh hectares. An 
additional potential of 1.36 lakh hectares is also targeted to be achieved during the current year by 
sinking of wells, installation of pumpsets and persian wheels. 


Major concessions in water rate have been granted to tribal farmers to encourage them in taking 
advantage of the new sources of irrigarion created in their areas. 


POWER 


Effective measures have been taken to improve capacity utilisation. Power stations in the State 
generated 6520.40 million units of electricity during 1980-81, 9.5 per cent more than that generated 
during the previous year. During the current year, there has been a consistent improvement in the 
plant utilisation, reducing power cuts and meeting the demands of all sections of consumers. 


INDUSTRIES 

By the end of last financial year, there were 224 large and medium and 1,63,260 small-scale 
industries in the State with a total investment of Rs 1238.78 crore employing 5,08,562 workers. In 
addition, there were 35,160 handloom working in the State providing employment to 64,000 families. 
The silk industry generated employment for 38,000 families. 


Progressive industrial measures have attracted enterpreneurs to this State and fifteen major and 
medium industries with an outlay of Rs 130 crores have been established in the State over the past 
two years. 

292 ancillary industries have been promoted around 24 major ‘and medium industrial units. 92 
others are under construction. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The public distribution system in the State has been greatly strengthened to ensure supply at fair 
prices of essential commodities to the economically weaker sections of people. 

House sites have been distributed practically to all landless rural poor with financial and material 
assistance to help building their dwellings. Under another rural housing scheme 20,000 houses are 
being built in the rural areas with assistance from HUDCO. In urban areas efforts are directed 
towards improving the slums and the target for the current year is to benefit about a lakh of slum 
dwellers. The Slum Improvement Board has this year already provided houses to over 2,000 slum 
dwellers and hopes to complete another 1500 houses by the end of the current financial year. 50,0 
house sites have been reserved exclusively for distribution among the low income group in the 
areas. 
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_EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The Hollow Men, 


HERE is a touch of madness all around. 

_ The election campaign violence in 
Kashmir, -the Opposition get-together in 
Andhra Pradesh, the Kerala coalition 
getting shaky and panchayat poll tension 
in West Bengal — these and many other 
issues dominate the politics of India even 
if one kept away from Assam and Punjab. 
And every one of these issues brings out a 
dose of irrationality that undermines, 
instead of reinforcing, the nation’s inte- 
grity. K 

In the midst of any election campaign 
it is difficult to take a black-and-white 
view of the prevailing situation. This is all 
the more so in the case of Kashmir. “The 
mounting tension and poll violence have 
only helped the hawks in both the National 
Conference and the Congress-I to gain the 
upper hand. It is obvious that these forces 
are helping not only to widen the breach 
between the two parties but also ta let 
Kashmir relapse into a state of anarchy 
and instability. 

There are elements within the National 
Conference which are not only itching for 
a confrontation with the Congress-I but in 
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the Stuffed Men 


the process are interested in ditching Chief 
Minister Farooq Abdullah. In fact, it is 
their . pressure that to a large measure 
scuttled any understanding between the 
two parties on the eve of the election 
campaign. On its part, the Congress-I too 
has its quota of hard-liners whose cam- 
paign in the last one year contributed no 
less towards the creation of a climate 
which could have hardly brought about 
any understanding between the two. 

Thus from one to the other, step by step, 
the road to confrontation was paved with 
acrimony and bitterness. The result has 
been that all the explosive items have been 
thrown up in the hectic electioneering. 
Much of heat but less of statesmanship 
has been generated over each of them: 
Article 370; Resettlement Act: Centre- 
State relations. Even the half-buried issue 
of plebiscite has been disinterred. And 
above them all the winds of communalism 
have begun to sweep over quarters which 
were so long largely untouched by it. 

While it is futile to forecast the out- 
come of a poll which is to come nearly 
two weeks later, there is little doubt that 
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the bitter trail of the election campaign 
would make the task more difficult for 
those committed to the unification of all 
secular forces in Kashmir. Even if the 
Congress-I improves upon its miserable 
position in the previous State legislature, 
it would not be easy for it now to carry 
along with itself in Kashmir those who 
have been antagonised from it. After sucha 
bitter duel will it be feasible to forge under- 
standing between the Congress-I and the 
National Conference, an understanding 
whose validity has been reinforced not 
undermined by the experience of this elec- 
tion campaign? 


Fs away from Kashmir, the next few 
days will witness a conclave of Oppo- 
sition leaders in Vijayawada called at the 
invitation of the colourful Chief Minister 
of Andhra Pradesh, N.T. Rama Rao. This 
is supposed to bring about a massive 
united front of parties ranged against the 
Indira Raj. While Chandra Shekhar is 
busy with his lonely padayatra through 
India that is Bharat, his party along with 
others has responded to NTR’s call. This 
is supposed to be a genuine search for a 
genuine National Alternative to the Indira 
Congress. 

And yet as one watches the mood, the 
mores and the movement of leaders of the 
Opposition, one cannot help but be struck 
by a remarkable scarcity of morale among 
them. Such a situation can achieve not even 
the framework for a series of adjustments 
that may avoid the splitting of votes among 
them at the time of the next hustings. 

This slump in Opposition morale is 
nothing unexpected. The last one year has 
brought out the growing incompatibility 
between BJP and the Communists. To 
expect them today to make peace between 
themselves seems to be unreal. While 
Bahuguna has been straining his utmost to 
knock together another new party by him- 
self joining up with the rump of the Cong- 
ress-S, along with Ratubhai Adani’s split 
outfit in Gujarat namely the Rashtriya 
Congress, he has little chance of bringing 
about Opposition unity. For there are 
important moves — rather overtures — 


from the side of the Congress-I to win 
over or at least neutralise Charan Singh’s 
Lok Dal, apart from striking a deal with 
Chandrajit Yadav. This is not necessarily 
a far-fetched possibility. It is worth recall- 
ing that in 1969, Charan Singh with his 
BKD at the time virtually exercised his 
casting vote in favour Indira Gandhi’s 
candidate V.V. Giri to win the crucial 
Presidential election, an election which if 
it had been lost would have forced her out 
of power. Ten years later in 1979, it was 
Indira Gandhi’s turn to lend a helping 
hand for Charan Singh to split the Janata 
Raj and make himself the Prime Minister, 
however short-lived the tenure might have 
been. l 

With such a background, what is surpris- 
ing in Indira Gandhi trying to win over 
Charan Singh who can help her to stabilise 
a Congress-I Ministry in Haryana apart 
from undoing the labours of the Opposi- 
tion to unite? And if Charan Singh comes 
into her parlour, can or must Jagjivan 
Ram be left far behind? With all the 
heroics at Vijayawada, therefore, there is 
little likelihood of any Opposition unity; 
and without all-out Opposition unity, 
what is the leverage for dislodging Indira 
Gandhi from her throne? The prospects 
at Vijayawada are dim, to say the least. 


T another corner of India, there is 

going on today a fierce campaign for 
the panchayat election. In West Bengal, 
the panchayats are invested with more 
powers than in most of the States. The 
experience of the functioning of the pan- 
chayats under the Left Government in 
West Bengal has led all political parties to 
believe in their becoming effective organs 
of local self-government. Hence the heigh- 
tened interest in the panchayat electioneer- 
ing this time. But the bitter tension that 
has been generated over this election 
demonstrates that a divided Congress-I 
pitted against a highly sectarian CPI-M 
could only lead to polarisation at the 
village level, and not bring about the 
consolidation of democratic forces against 
those of Reaction — an objective which 
Sorn ages swear to uphold in their formal 
stand. 


Not that any of the parties engaged in 
such election contests in any part of India 
are committed to a purist position. When 
it suits their electoral convenience, none of 
them prefers principles to immediate gains, 
= however short-lived these may be. For 
' instance in Kerala today, the Congress-I-led 
Coalition is facing a protracted crisis as 
some of the elements in it are showing 
signs of being ready to respond to the 
blandishments and allurements that the 
CPM-led Opposition Front is constantly 
offering them. No principles are involv- 
ed in this game: communal or fissiparous 
- forces, old smugglers and new splitters are 
all welcome. The overriding compulsion 
is how to retain or get back to office. 


ð 
Ma of the political leaders in this 
country today have a habit of talking 


big about their concern for national 
interest. This is all very touching. But 
practice in many cases belies profession. 
Whether it is election in Kashmir or top- 
pling operation in Kerala, whether it is 
stoking the fire in Assam to the point that 
it has gone beyond anybody’s control, or 
whether it is drifting in Punjab to the 
point of Akali absurdity that threatens 
Amrita Pritam with criminal defamation 
about the Sikhs when she herself pays 
tribute to Guru Nanak in her moving 
verses — we are today subjected to the 
rule of the Hollow Men, the Stuffed Men, 
for whom between the motion and the act 
falls the Shadow, and for whom the world 


must end — not with a bang but a 
whimper. 

l N.C. 
May 25 








“Aggression by Pretoria 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


OUTH AFRICA continues to: defy worid opinion. 
Z South African planes have raided civilian targets 
' in Maputo, capital of Mozambique, killing a number 

of innocent people and destroying property on a 
vast scale. The air attack on the front-line state 
of Mozambique is claimed to be in retaliation 
against a guerilla bombing in Pretoria. But the 
timing of the aerial raid’ on Mozambique is 
deliberate. It has been done to coincide with the 
specially convened meeting of the UN Security 
Council to consider action on, the implementation 
of plans for independence of Namibia. Racist 

South Africa is openly sending a message to the 

international community that it could not care 
less for world opinion and will continue its aggres- 
sion ‘and acts of destabilisation in the Southern 

African region. 

The attacks are clearly violative of Mozambique’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. The Govern- 
ment of Mozambique has had no hand directly in 
. the organisation of the guerilla bombing in Pretoria. 
’ Even so, South Africa has chosen to strafe Maputo 
on the ground that the command posts of organis- 
ations indulging in sabotage in South Africa are 
based there. Actually, according to a statement by 
the African National Congress (ANC) from Dar-es- 


Salaam, which accepted responsibility for the bomb- 


ing outside the air force headquarters in Pretoria, 
the attack was planned and carried out by ANC 
units based within South Africa and not outside. 
But it is Mozambique which has received the-punish- 
ment, ' 

The raid on Mozambique has taken place on the 
very morning the UN Security Council was sched- 
uled to convene in: a special session to discuss the 
Namibian question. The special session has been 
convened in pursuance of a request made to the 
United Nations by the heads of state and govern- 
ment who attended the New Delhi Nonaligned 
Summit. The Summit had specifically reiterated 
its full support for the UN Council for Namibia in 
its role as the sole legal administering authority of 
Namibia until independence. It called for further 
enhancing the effectiveness of the council in dischar- 
ging its mandate and in developing the basic infra- 
structure of Namibia’s nationhood programme. ~ 

The suggestion. for a special sessionof the UN 

_ Security Council was contained in the original draft 
declaration prepared by India and was subsequently 
adopted by the Summit.. Consistent with the con- 
tinued support which India has been~ extending to 
the cause of Namibian independence, India was an 
active participant at the just concluded International 
Conference in support of the struggle of the Nami 
bian people for independence (Paris, April 25-29). 
India was represented at the International confer- 
ence by the Minister of State for External Affairs, 
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A.A. Rahim. At the special session of the Security 
Council in New York India is being represented by 
the External Affairs Minister, Narasimha Rao. The 
Paris conference also supported the Nonaligned.- 
Summit’s call for a special session of the Security 


Council. The one-week conference, which .was 
attended by as many as 136 governments, adopted 
a document asking the Security Council to 
“respond” to the overwhelming demand of the 


_international community by immediately imposing 


comprehensive and mandatory sanctions 
South Africa. 

Certain interesting sidelights emerged at the Paris 
conference, which was convened under a resolution 
adopted by the UN General Assembly in December 
1982. In that résolution, the Assembly reiterated 
that Security Counci! Resolution 435 (1978), in 
which the Council endorsed the UN Plan for Nami- 
bian independence, was ‘“‘the only basis for a peace- ' 
ful settlement of the question of Namibia”. The 
Assembly had demanded the plan’s “immediate and 
unconditional implementation without qualification 
or modification”. 

As was expected, the Paris conference too rejected, 
as the New Delhi Summit had done, any attempt at 
“linkage” of the issue of Namibian independence 
with the withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola. 
What was more important, the conference asked 
four of the five members of the “contact group” 


against 


‘that has been negotiating Namibia’s independence 


(Canada, West Germany, Britain and US) to dis- 
‘associate themselves from the attempt at linkage, 
as France, the fifth member of the Group, had done 
through a statement to the Conference. 

The French Foreign Minister, Claude Cheysson, 
had argued cogently against the ‘linkage thesis, 
“France does not underestimate,” he said, “the 
legitimate concern of every Southern African coun- 
try with ensuring its security. We are surprised to 
see, however, that in some quarters the subject is 
considered only from .the point of view of the 
security of the strongest, richest, and best armed 
state in the region, for it rather seems to us that the 


‘threat is above all serious for the weakest, the 


poorest, the least well-armed. 

“We also find it surprising that, in the same 
circles, practically all the talk in this security con- 
text is abont the presence of foreign armed forces ia 
Angola, in a country hundreds of kilometres away. 
It shocks us that, on this basis, some people should 
be asking for an undertaking that these foreign 
forces ‘will be withdrawn as a precondition for 
Namibia’s independence; it is doubly anomalous, 
forgive my. understatement, to make the Namibian 
people’s fate dependent on a decision affecting 
another country, Angola, and to seek to get a deci- . 
sion that is strictly within the field of Angolan sov- 


ereignty...” 

If we have quoted the French Foreign Minister’s 
speech at some length, it is because he has tellingly 
brought out the incongruity in the argument that 
Namibian independence must be held up till the 
withdrawal of the Cuban troops from Angola. 

The Paris conference produced a declaration, the 
passage of which proved somewhat controversial, 
not because there was no unanimity in support of 
the Namibian cause but because of differences over 
the wording of some paragraphs in the document. 
One of the differences also related to the call for 
sanctions, Some Western countries took the position 
that such a call could be made only by the Security 
Council. However, the conference president an- 
nounced at its conclusion that though several Western 
delegations had reservations regarding the declara- 
tion, in the interests of the struggle of the Namibian 
people they had agreed that the document be 
adopted by acclamation. 

The question of sanctions against the rascist 
regime of South Africa is the single issue that 
always divides opinion in conferences on Namibia. 
It is a strange situation in which almost every 
member-state of the UN condemns South Africa 
and Israel for their sins of omission and commis- 
sion. Yet, when it comes to concrete action against 
them, opinions tend to get divided and deadlock 
results. Several UN Resolutions, well-meant and 
invariably adopted unanimously, never get to the 
stage of implementation because opposition comes 
from unexpected quarters., For Example, the arms 
embargo against South Africa imposed by the 
Security Council Resolution 418 of 1977 has been 
flouted by many arms suppliers, among them the 
United States. 

It is presumably because of this underlying consi- 
deration that the Paris conference stated that 
sanctions under Chapter VII of the UN Charter, 
‘if universally and effectively implemented, are the 
only available means to ensure South Africa’s com- 
pliance with the decisions of the United Nations 
and to prevent the intensification of the armed con- 
‘flict in the region.” 

On the linkage issue, the declaration said the 
conference “‘firmly rejects the continued attempts by 
the United States and the South African regime to 
obstruct the implementation of Resolution 435 (1978) 
and to establish any linkage or parellelism between 
the independence of Namibia and extraneous and 
irrelevant issues, in particular the withdrawal of 
Cuban forces from Angola, and emphasises unequi- 
vocally that the persistence of such attempts not 
only retards the decolonisation process in Namibia 
but also constitutes an unwarranted and gross inter- 
ference in. the internal affairs of the People’s 
Republic of Namibia.” 

The special session of the Security Council can be 
expected to reflect more or less the United Nations 
position on the Namibian question as embodied in 
successive resolutions advocating complete indepen- 
dence for Namibia and the ending of racist South 


African dominance on the Territory. The New Delhi , 


Summit had designated Foreign Ministers of 32 
nonaligned countries to attend the.special session. 
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However, it remains to be seen whether the Security 
Council, which is the ultimate policy-making and 
decision-taking body of UN, will persuade itself to 
order mandatory sanctions against South Africa or 
even detach the Angolan and Namibian issues from 
each other. We can expect the United States, whose 
President has made no secret of his love for the 
apartheid regime in Pretoria and who has ordered 
the supply of combat aircraft like F-15s to that 
regime, can even go to the length of exercising its 
veto when the crunch comes. 

For example, France rejects the linkage thesis, 
but its position on the question of imposing sanc- 
tions is no different from that of its other Western 
allies. It may be recalled that the Security Council 
considered the Namibian situation at one of its 
historic meetings in April 1981 — historic because 
of the outcome, and also in terms of the high level 
of participation and enormous global interest. “The 


_ Council had before it five draft resolutions, of which 


the first four provided for the imposition of com- 
prehensive mandatory sanctions against South 
Africa, including economic and political sanctions 
and oil and arms embargoes. The fifth set out pro- 
cedures for monitoring the implementation of the 
sanctions. 

The first four draft resolutions were vetoed by 
France, the United States and Britain. In view of 
that, no vote was taken on the fifth. The three 
Western permanent members of the Council, by 
refusing to -vote for mandatory sanctions against 
South Africa, demonstrated their open support for 


` that regime’s policies towards Namibia and its 


people and gave it political encouragement to 
continue its illegal occupation of the Territory. In 
its Resolution 36/121 A of December 10, 1981, the 
UN General Assembly strongly condemned France, 
US and Britain for having thwarted the effort of 
the international community to adopt concrete 
political and economic measures aimed at compel- 
ling terrorist South Africa to withdraw from the 
Territory. 

There has been a slight qualitative change in 
France’s attitude in the last two years, largely under 
the liberal influence of President Mitterrand. France 
has also frequently expressed disapproval of the 
very slow and cautious apptoach of the five Western 
nations’ contact group, and at one time had thought 
of withdrawing from it. It will be interesting to 
watch the French position at the special session of 
the Security Council now. 

Meanwhile, what lends an element of poignancy 
to the special session is that the conditions which 
impelled the UN General Assembly to terminate 
South Africa’s mandate in 1966 have not changed 
in any significant manner in the intervening years. 
Economic exploitation, racial discrimination and 


_ apartheid, ruthless political repression of the African 


majority and gross violations of fundamental human 
rights continue to characterise the South African 
presence in Namibia. Which is why the international 
community keeps pledging year after year to 
support the valiant struggle of the SWAPO and 
other liberation movements to restore independence 
to Namibia. (May 24) 


Amrita Pritam and SGPC 
J ANJALI DESHPANDE 


He Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com- 
mittee’s decision not to pursue the case against 
_ Amrita Pritam is sensible, for the legal notice served 
“on her regarding some of her poems .was absurd. 
SGPC had accused her of offending Sikh sentiments 


“in five of her poems, published almost thirteen years ` 


‘ago— Singh, Kaur, Sulakhani, Fifth Ordeal and Nine 
Dreams of Tripta. It is to be seen whether the notice 
is withdrawn and there is any official apology. 

. Amrita Pritam does not understand how poems 
born out of deep reverence and intimate knowledge 
of the pain and joy of creation. could offend anyone. 


> -That is how her poem on Guru Nanak’s Mother 


was written. She also fails to comprehend what 
social satires like ‘Singh’ and ‘Kaur’ have to do with 
religion, except that their titles sound Sikh. But 
that is the trouble with names, we have no secular 
names. = 

She could not recall when she had said anything 
that could have. hurt religious sentiments for, 
‘according to her, true religion broadens the mind 
and spirit. If that is the purpose of religion “I am 
the ‘most religious. person,” she said again and 
again. She had not even felt inclined to take up 
cudgels against religious bodies and champion the 
cause of freedom for anti-religious propaganda. Her 
readers found themselves in the same predicament: 
they could not ‘understand what had upset SGPC. 

From the notice served on her it was not clear 
which portions of her poems mentioned had hurt 
the Sikhs and how. What did SGPC expect her 
to do.— apologise or disown the poems? But 
Amrita declared unequivocally, “I will never disown 
the poems. I wrote them. I am proud of them. And 
so should Punjab be proud of them.” And, of 
course, not only Punjab but all India. Lara 

Here is an English rendering of one of the: five 
poems: 


The Fifth Ordeal 


For five hundred years 

The nails of five hundred pairs.of wooden-slippers 
Have to be worn out by feet.:. 

It’s the Anniversary of the Nails. 

So the feet are to smile... ` 


It’s time for the Fair-o’-the-Nails 
But for the fact 
It’s time for the Fifth Ordeal... 


The nails stand. 

Only stories of the journey 
Last out that time . 

And the talk of the feet 
Becomes talk with the feet. 


. The Celebration of the Nails 
Ts left far behind... 
And afar somewhere beyond - 
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The feet are silent 
Like the page 
That’s away from the Story of Life.:. . 


Nine Dreams of Tripta is the only poem included 
in the anthology on Guru Nanak brought out by 
the Sahitya Akademi. And the book that, includes 
the five poems that had been objected to, has been 
a text-book in one of Punjab’s Universities! 

Writers and intellectuals were understandably 
shocked at the action initiated against Amrita 
Pritam. Khushwant Singh wrote to SGPC. Reno- 
wned Punjabi scholar Dr Attar Singh condemned 
the action separately. Dr Harbhajan Singh, Guizar 
Singh Sandhu, Mohinder Singh. Joshi, Raj Gill, 
Ajit Kaur. Balwant Gargi and Pritam Singh Arsi 
in a joint statement said that SGPC’s action amoun- 
ted to an offensive on the intellectual. world, As 
such it was a most misguided action. The National 
Federation of Indian Women expressed shock and 
urged SGPC to withdraw its notice. ae 

Not only Amrita Pritam but many of her friends 
and admirers suspected the hand of some jealous 
writers behind the episode. A Punjabi daily Ajit 
published from Jullundur (which, according to some 
of its readers, toes the Akali line) had carried article 
after article denouncing her writings for the past 
eight months. It occurred to them, late in the day, 
that they could ‘plead with SGPC for some direct 
action. Thatis why the objection came thirteen 
years after the poems’ publication. Fortunately 
SGPC seems to have realised, even if belatedly, that - 
it was being used by writers motivated by petty 
jealousies, Following the uproar in the media, 
SGPC has decided not to pursue the case — which 
does not necessarily mean it has withdrawn its 
accusations or even the notice. 

There are two distressing aspects of this episode 
that cry out for attention. First, while writers as 
individuals or groups and the women’s organisation 
NFIW came out crying shame, the Progressive 
Writers’ Association and Janwadi Lekhak Sangha 
were Conspicuous by their mysterious silence. After 
all it was not just Amrita Pritam and her five 
poems, it was the Jarger question of poetry that was 
involved. Till date it was the Government gagging 
the press and publishers shying away from certain 
types of writing; now religious bodies may well take 
the cue and try to terrorise writers, In such 
moments of crisis, who but authors and readers will 
stand by the writer who is being intimidated? It 
must be said that people wrote to Amrita express-, 
ing solidarity. : 
. Second, although writers cannot be appropriated 
by one religion or other, it was nonetheless painful 
to see only Punjabi names in print condemning the 
SGPC action. Even the seven signatories of the 
NFIW statement were all Punjabis. If others kept 
silent because they thought a Punjabi replying to 
Punjabis would be the best strategy, there is need 
on the part of intellectuals to look into their con- 
ception of secularism. Freedom does not bear the 
stamp of caste and community, and those who crave 
for it must likewise be free of these petty consi- 
derations. D (May 25) 
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‘Gandhi Baiting 


ABU ABRAHAM 


: I have ‘just finished reading what must be the 
longest film review ever written 
thousand words extending over fourteen pages of a 
magazine. The film is Gandhi and the magazine is 
called Commentary, a monthly journal published in 
New York by the American Jewish Committee. The 
author is one Richard Grenier. 

Some idea of the poison that is being spewed out 
by the Jewish lobby in the United. States had 
already been provided by the New York correspon- 
dent of the Indian Express, Sol Sanders, in an article 
that appeared in mid-March under the title ‘Gandhi 
does well despite criticism’. Sanders had repro- 
duced extracts from the Commentary article as well 
as from another piece in the New Republic (a weekly 

' of the Washington Establishment) written by an 
Orientalist from the London School of Economics 
by the name of Eli Kedourie (Jewish no doubt). 
Kedourie was lamenting that the ‘corrupt’ and 
‘pernicious’ doctrines of Gandhi were being spread 

_ among the well-fed and materialistic multitudes in 

the West. i; 

Grenier’s marathon article is much more vicious 
in tone and content. It is indeed an amazing intel- 
lectual performance in which filth and facetiousness 
are sustained side by side from beginning to end. It 
has to be read to be believed. The old’ imperialists 
like Churchill, Amery and the rest, at the height of 
their conflict with Indians, could only produce a few 
memorable phrases with which to damn India and 
Gandhi, but this fellow has truly made up for their 
moderation. ; ' 

A friend who sent me photostats of the article 

‘ from Commentary also attached two other articles 
on the same subject from the Washington Post 
(another Jewish outfit which also controls News- 
week). In one of them, Grenier’s piece is quoted 
extensively and’ Grenier himself is warmly com- 
mended. Apparently this man, described as a 
‘debonair iconoclast’ by his friend in the Post, is 
the author of a successful novel currently being 
serialised in the United States. He calls the Gandhi 
film ‘an Asian E.T.” (E.T. is a film about extra- 
terrestrial people). We are told that Grenier’s review 
will soon appear as a book. See how the network 
operates? The review is titled “The Gandhi nobody 
knows’. What will the book be called — The Return 
of Arthur Koestler? _ A 

No one can possibly write a film review of 15,006: 
words. But then this is no ordinary review. It is 
compulsive, neurotic attack on Gandhi, India, 
Indians and Hinduism. No holds barred. There are 
endless quotations from books on Gandhi designed 
to denigrate him personally as well as his philo- 
sophy. There is no way I can verify them but you 
get some idea of the veracity of his facts when the 
man says at one point that decades after Gandhi’s 
death, ‘Krishna Menon, a Gandhian and one-time 
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— fifteen 


Indian Defense Minister, was still fortifying his 
sanctity by drinking a daily glass of urine.’ What an 
insult to the India. Tea Board! 

Indians, he says, have ‘a morbid infatuation with 
filth’, repeating Arthur Koestler (who gave respect- 
ability to post-World War racism with his book on 
India and Japan. The Lotus and the Robot). He 
also quotes Maipaul on the subject. 

Having read Grenier’s review, I am bound to say 
that infatuation with filth is in himself. He laments 
the fact that Attenborough didn’t provide him with 
ascene showing Gandhi giving an enema to Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, the American photographer. 
‘The scene might have lived in film history’, he says. 
Asa ‘nature’ doctor, Gandhi, according to him, 
gave dried cow-dung powder to his ashramites 
to cure their various ailments. He also alleges that 
Gandhi virtually killed Kasturba by not letting her 
have penicillin injections. 

It is pointless to go on quoting this review. And in 
any case, such writings have not and will not affect 
either Mahatma Gandhi or the film. But they cannot 
be ignored because they foul up the atmosphere. 
It may be that for every Grenier there are ten Jews 
who think the opposite, but that is like saying that 
not all Germans were Nazis. True, but racism and 
intellectual perversion, though only practised by 
small groups of people in history, have wreaked 
havoc in the world at large. When I finished read- 
ing Grenier’s essay, I thought to myself: If you 
substitute ‘Jewish’ for ‘Hindu’ much of it will sound 
like an article from the old German anti-Semitic 
journal Der Strumer. 
< Such is the nature of history. It repeats itself and 


` usually in more grotesque forms. European Jews, 


once the passive victims of the monstrous Nazi 
cult, are now (with their American cousins) trying 
desperately to prove that they can be as tough and 
ruthless as their oppressors were. In the process 
many of them have become caricatures of the very 
monsters they think they should have fought. 
Grenier is particularly scathing about Gandhi’s 
advice to the Jews in Germany to resist Hitler non- 
violently. Bringing in Hitler is a sure way of messing 


.up any rational discussion. But in his case, one 


should say it’s understandable. Implicit in his 
argument — and in the selective quotes he brings 
in — is the idea that Gandhi did not recognise 
Hitler as the evil force that he was. But in actual 
fact, Gandhi understood Hitler and the nature of 
fascism a lot better and well ahead of many Euro- 
pean Jews or the Conservatives in Britain. ‘The 
tragedy of Czechoslovakia and of Germany’s Jews 
touched him even more deeply’ (than the tragedy 
of Abyssinia), writes Louis Fischer in his Life of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi wrote in Harijan of 
May 8, 1938, ‘the peace of Europe gained at 
Munich is a triumph of violence; it is also a defeat 
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. England and France ... quailed before the 
combined violence of Germany and Italy’. Four 
months later, in September, Hitler invaded Czecho- 
slovakia, described then by Neville Chamberlain as 
_‘a far away country of which we know very little.’ 


Hitlerism, Gandhi declared after the war had 
broken out, ‘means naked ruthless force reduced to 
an exact science and worked with scientific preci- 
sion’. He abhorred it. ` 


Gandhi wrote in Harijan, November 11, 1939; 
‘My sympathies are all with the Jews. They have 
been the Untouchables of Christianity ... The 
German persecution of the Jews ‘seems to have no 
parallel in history. The tyrants of old never went 
so mad as Hitler seems to have done. If there ever 
-could be a justifiable war in the name of and for 
humanity, war against Germany to prevent the 
_wanton persecution of a whole race would be com- 
: pletely justified. But I do not believe in any war... 


‘Can the Jews resist this organised and shameless 
persecution?...... If I were a Jew and were born in 
Germany and earned my livelihood there, I would 
claim Germany as my home even as the tallest 
gentile German might, and challenge him to shoot: 
me or cast me in the dungeon ... and for doing this 
I should not wait for the fellow Jews to join me in 
’ civil resistance, but would have confidence that in 
the end the rest were bound to follow my example. 
Ifone Jew or all the Jews were to accept the 
prescription here offered, he or they cannot be 
. Worse off than now ... The calculated violence of 
Hitler may even result in a general massacre of the 
Jews by way of his first answer to the declaration 
of such hostilities. But if the Jewish mind: could be 
prepared for voluntary sacrifice, even the massacre 
Ihave ‘imagined could be turned intoa day of 
thanks giving that Jehovah had wrought deliverance 


of ‘the race even at the hands of a tyrant. For to the 


God-fearing, death has no terror ... 


‘The Jews of Germany can offer Satyagraha under: 
infinitely better auspices than the Indians of South 
Africa. The Jews are a compact, homogeneous 
community in Germany. They are far more gifted 
than the Indians of South Africa. And they have 
Organised world opinion behind them. I am con- 
vinced that if someone with courage and vision can 
arise among them to lead them in non-violent 
action, the winter of their despair can in th j 





- Blacks in South Africa. 





statement. The Nazi press, says Louis Fischer, 
assaulted Gandhi savagely for these words. It 
threatened reprisals against India. Gandhi replied, ` 
‘I should rank myself a coward if for fear of my- 
country or myself or Indo-German ‘relations being 
harmed, I hesitated to give what I felt in the inner- 
most recesses of my heart to be one hundred per 
cent sound advice.’ : 


Whatever else from Gandhi’s utterances may be 


- quoted (generally out of context) to.denigrate him, 


the passages above are a clear definition of his views 
on the Jews and on the Nazis. As it happened, the- 
Jews neither took to violence nor to non-violence. 
Six million died. What had Gandhi to do with it? 
The orthodox Jews said the holocaust was Jehovah’s 
fury for their people not obeying the command- 
ments-of Moses. ; 


_ Grenier, like many others before him, points out 
contradictions in Gandhi’s life and ideas. For 
instance, his support ‘for the Empire in his early 
years, his apparent indifference to the rights of the 
But then those times were 
different from our own. 


The important fact about Gandhi is that he learn- 
ed, he changed, and above all, his life was an open 
book. He had his eccentricities, his neuroses, his 
moments of violence. All great men, even saints, 
have had these. After all, Jesus Christ whipped the 
moneylenders in the temple — a case of sheer bad 
temper. : 

Grenier also mentions that Indians disobeyed 
Gandhi in virtually everything. This is a charge that 
most Indians would be willing to accept. But that’ 
does not detract from the meaning or significance 
of Gandhi’s life. . Christians disobey Christ, Jews 
disobey Moses. Who follows any longer, if anyone 
ever did, the Ten Commandments? 


So why this Jewish hysteria about Gandhi now? 
The reason is simple. Non-violent resistance has 
enormous potential in a world reeking with oppres- 
sion. So has guerilla warfare, in fact. Just as many 
Jews I knew in London during the years of the 
Vietnam war were visibly upset by the success of 
the Vietnamese, many are now hopping made about 
the spreading of pacifism. Non-violent resistance of 
the Gandhian . variety is even more powerful — if 
practised on a mass scale — than ‘ordinary pacifism. 








mined the conditions of. economic stability and 
development. By cumulatively increasing unproduc- 
tive expenditures and diverting investment funds, 
science and skill away from human-needs-oriented 
production and services, this militarisation — 
paradoxically in peace time — of the. economy, 
radiating from the United States .where the profit 


. motive and political goals induced it, has. inevitably 


generated ever more severe inflationary pressures. 

- It follows from the foregoing observations that 
the causes of the recent crisis and its various symp- 
toms are not only certain: extraordinary or perhaps 
temporary events, and the “norma!” business cycles 
of the advanced Western economies, but also — 
and perhaps for the first time a— structural and insti- 
tutional crisis of the world economy as an organic 
whole, obvious disturbances in the mechanism of 
the inherited systém of the international division of 
labour and its redeployment process, disturbances of 
the national system of state regulation of the eco- 
nomy, the crisis of the squandering “consumer 
society”, as well as the increasingly harmful con- 
sequences of the international arms race and mili- 
tarisation. 


` NIEO and Some Strategic Issues 


In the light of what has been said above it is per- 


haps needless to discuss why the programme of the 


New International Economic Order, as it now stands, 


and the United Nations procedure of global negoti- 


ations are rather inapt to settle the world crisis and 
remove inequalities. Without any intention of 
underestimating the historical significance of the 
decisions of the General Assembly concerning the 
“new order” and global negotiations and also with- 
out going into the details of their critical appra- 
isal,15 jt seems sufficient in this context to refer only 


' to their main shortcomings. 


Though the idea of a “new order” has matured 
further, hardly any progress has been made towards 
its translation into action. The reason cannot be 
merely the “lack of political will”. Qther reasons 
are the conceptual contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies, themselves discernible in.the relevant United 
Nations documents, and the approach to problems 
at the negotiations. . a 

What one finds in the Declaration and the Pro- 


-gramme of Action on the Establishment of a New 


International Economic Order and in the Charter 
itself is an eclectic assortment of different principles, 
requirements, aims and means, often contradicting 
each other and reflecting opposing theoretical-ideo- 
logical approaches, including those’ mentioned 
earlier in this article. 
Besides the conceptual inconsistency there isa 
certain contradiction or at least a gap between the 
long-term objectives and the recommended concrete, 
short-term practical steps. Since the ‘‘palliative”’ 
measures of redistribution have pride of place in 
the negotiations as well, while the practical mea- 


. sures for achieving the strategic objectives are mostly 


neglected, emphasis is placed exactly on that sphere 


of actions where the conflict of interests in a “‘zero-. - 


sum game? makes it very difficult to achieve pro- 
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. acceptance of the fact, with all its 


gress and where the actual distribution of costs and 


. benefits is often dubious. . 


The most serious shortcoming, however, of both 
the original “new order” programme and parti- 
cularly thé related negotiations is the very fragmen- 
tation, actually a kind of ‘departmentalisation” 
corresponding to the fields of competence of the 
individual United Nations bodies, of the interrelated 
issues, and the isolation, not merely a technical 
separation, from. each other of the problems of 
North-South. and ` East-West relations, of the New 
International Economic Order and disarmame t, 
etc. Not only is there no holistic or global approach 
to the consideration of these problems, . but their 
consideration is further hampered by what is called 
the “forums game’’.16 À 

Though our collective knowledge.of the “disease” 
of our world, its ‘economic, political, social, cultural 
and institutional “order”? may be still very incom- 
plete, nevertheless, what the historical studies and 


Tealistic politico-economic analyses -have revealed 


seems to be quite enough to support a call fora 
radical shift in emphasis, both in programmes and 
in negotiations, towards the key strategic issues, 
and for a truly holistic and global approach to 
these issues. ts 

In view Of the enormous danger that the conse- 
quences of a lasting world economic crisis may 
imply, in the circumstances of the international 
arms race, for the very survival of humankind, it is 
imperative to realise that the global problems are 
those affecting the entire world, and to give priority 
to the. collective interests of mankind over individual, 
national or bloc interests, particularly the prestige- 
motivated ones. A genuine “world consciousness”. 
has to be nurtured.’ ; 

Such a one-world approach is predicated on the 
implications, that 
different socio-economic systems and political 
Tegimes exist side by side in the world today, and of 
the proposition that their co-operation, despite the 
opposing aims, interests and means, is just as” 
necessary as the co-operation of all classes within a 
national society for its survival. The present world, 
economy must be conceived as a mixed economy 
incorporating different socio-economic sectors, the 


-smooth operation of which Iequires appropriate 


spheres of action and adequate “rules of the game” 
acceptable for each. 

’ Co-operation on the basis of equal rights excludes 
the forcing of any one party’s “rules of the game” 
on any other and the use of economic or military 
pressure for political reasons. 


It is not sufficient, however, merely to declare . . 


equality and sovereignty. Institutional changes and 


- objective conditions are also. needed. Institutional 
changes imply the democratisation of the United 


Nations system and international organisations — 
not only to ensure the participation of the govern- 
ment representatives of all: nations but-also to solve 
the very problem of representation and participation 
of all the real political forces and social ‘movements 


‘of the world (perhaps in the form of a “second 


chamber” of the General Assembly for non-govern- 
mental representatives). 


The objective conditions required for equal and 
sovereign co-operation and democratic participation 
are related to the progress in social and national 
emancipation. Since social and national inequalities 
are interrelated and interacting, a new international 
order cannot be achieved without internal changes 
in the national economies and societies — and not 
only in those of the developing countries. 

National emancipation requires, first of all, 
national sovereignty in its full sense, including 
economic sovereignty which is also to be protected 
by the international community, and the elimination 
of those unequal relations and asymmetrical depen- 
dencies which curb it. A corrected and more 
consistent programme of the New International 
Economic Order should be designed primarily to 
promote progress in both respects. 

Tt follows from the foregoing and also from the 
analysis of the world crisis that much more atten- 
tion needs to -be paid, both in the international 
co-operation policy, in the programme of the New 
International Economic Order and global negotia- 
tions and in the national policies of all countries, 
to such strategic issues of global interest, and their 
interconnections, as: i ; 

(i) The reorientation of the production and con- 
sumption patterns towards- the real human needs, 
and a radical reduction of socially unfavourable 
unproductive expenditures, luxury and conspicuous 
consumption, and military budgets; 

(ii) The limitation, by these and other appro- 
priate means (such as education and cultural 
policy), of the negative demonstration effects spread- 
ing from the advanced countries; 

(iii) The redistribution of incomes in favour of 
the working masses, both interriationally and within 
nations; . 

(iv) The massive involvement and democratic 
participation of the wage-earning and salaried 

employees in economic (as well as political) deci- 
sion-making at all levels: at the level of enterprises, 
of national economies and of the international 
economy; f 

(v) The introduction of an effective international, 
multilateral and democratic regulation and control 
of the international activity of the transnational 


corporations, in consonance with the economic 


rights and duties of states; f 

(vi) The reduction and, as soon as possible, the 
elimination of the great international asymmetries 
in the pattern of distribution of foreiġn capital 
ownership and control of dynamic sectors of the 
economy, that is, of the most direct form of 
economic dependence of developing countries, by 
appropriate nationalisations, where necessary, and/ 
or by means of other forms of cooperation with 
foreign capital, which either exclude foreign owner- 
ship and control or terminate it by converting 
direct investment capital into a kind of loan capital 
to be repaid from the rising revenues of the esta- 
blished productive enterprise, or imply more 
symmetrically structured joint ventures established 
and operated on a really reciprocal basis; 

(vii) The’ restructuring, with the help also of 
mutually planned adjustment policies and long- 
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‘term inter-state co-operation agreements, of the 


international division of labour in order to achieve 
a more symmetrical pattern of allocation of the 
decisive links of the vertical chain of reproduction 
(such as the dynamic industries and R and D capa- 
cities) among countrics, promoting thereby the 
development of less developed economies and the 
elimination of technological monopolies, and also 
to expand and correct the international division of 


‘labour by incorporating all the socially valuable 


non-material (cultural, artistic, educational) acti- 
vities as organic parts; 

(viii) The promotion of regional integration as 
well as co-operation between regional organisations, 
in consonance with national integrity and the 
operation or building up of: internally organic 
national economies; 

(ix) The gradual introduction of more and more 
elements of global planning, regulation and control 
(through a democratisation of the United Nations 
system and of international organisations) of those 
activities and economic processes which affect the 
world as a whole or the majority of countries; 

(x) The establishment by mutual efforts of a new, 
global, more reliable and complex world security 
system of a demilitarised world. 

No doubt, the realisation of such strategic aims 
and even gradual progress in elaborating an appro- 
priate policy leading towards them depend on a 
struggle to be waged by all the democratic, pro- 
gressive, anti-imperialist and anti-militarist forces 
in the world. An international “‘popular front” of 
these forces is badly needed, just as the popular fronts 
were needed at the time of the “‘great”’ crisis of 1929 
against the fascist “solutions”. O (Concluded) 


FOOTNOTES 


13. For more details see T. Szentes, “Crisis and Internal 
Inequalities of the World Capitalist Economy”, a back- 
ground paper, Second Congress of Third World Economists, 
Havana, April 26-30, 1981, p. 42, and also “‘Crises and inter- 
national conflicts in our world”, United Nations University 
Task Force Meeting on Peace and Global Transformation, 
March 24-26, 1982, Tokyo, p. 37. 


14, This material-goods-orientation characterising the so- 
called ‘‘consumer society’? and the bias against cultural, 
intellectual, spiritual and artistic values are so evident on 
the international scene that the whole concept of the inter- 
national division of labour, all the multilateral negotiations 
on international exchange and cooperation, and even the 
ideas of the restructuring of the international division of 
labour are practically reduced only to the spheres of material 
goods production or, at best, to those activities (such as 
research and technological development) which are linked to 
this production. 


15. See, instead, other papers by the author of this article: 
“The strategic issues of NIEO and global negotiations”. 
Second Congress of Third World Economists, Havana, 1981, p. 
32; “The New International Economic Order: Redistribution 
or Restructuring”, in C.T. Saunders (ed). East-West-South: 
Economic Interactions between Three Worlds (London, Mac- 
millan’ Press, 1981), ch. 16, and also “The conception ofa 
New International Order — is it a fashionable slogan or a 
feasible strategy?’’. International Political Science Associa- 
tion, Tokyo Round Table Conference, March 29-April 1, 
1982, Tokyo, p. 41. 

16. See M. Perez-Guerrero, “The Prospect for North- 
Sotth Negotiations and World Peace”, Trade and Develop- 
ment, An UNCTAD Review, No. 1, Spring, 1979, p. 8, and 
also Jan, P. Pronk, op. cit., p. 25, 
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B.B. VOHRA 


f: does not need any special insight to recognise 

that the prosperity and well-being of developing 
countries — and indeed their very survival — 
depends in large measure on the way in which they 
manage their land resources. 

The populations of most developing countries are 
impoverished, predominantly agricultural, and still 
growing at a fast rate. Increasing pressures‘on the 
land have resulted in widespread deforestation, 
denudation, and soil erosion — whether by wind 
or water — leading in turn to greatly reduced yields 

‘by way of forestry, animal husbandry and agricul- 
tural products. Damage to non-agricultural lands 
has been particularly severe because such lands are 
generally in the public sector and as the adage goes, 
‘‘Everybody’s property is nobody’ property”. The 
degradation of water sheds is particularly alarming 
because it causes disastrous floods. In countries 
which have invested heavily in river valley projects 
— whether for irrigation or power generation or 
flood control — the premature siltation of costly 
and irreplaceable storages. as a result of social 
erosion poses a most serious threat to their econo- 
mies. Since the top soil is a non-renewable 
resource, its transport to the sea along with flood 
waters represents a permanent and irreparable loss 
which it is impossible to quantify. However, it is 
not always appreciated that denudation and soil 
erosion also cause excessive run-off and therefore 
the loss of vast quantities of what could otherwise 
have been stored as precious ground water without 
any charge to the community. Both floods and 
droughts are thus two sides of the same coin of poor 
land management which in fact also implies poor 
water management, as management of the one 
resource is inextricably linked with that of the 
other. 

Deforestation, denudation and soil erosion along 
with their numerous attendant ills are however not 
the only manifestation of the mismanagement of 
land resources. In countries which have set up big 
canal irrigation systems at heavy cost, the threat of 
watetlogging of good agricultural soils is a most 
serious matter. It is worth mentioning in this con- 
text that about half the world’s irrigated land has 
already been damaged to some degree by waterlog- 
ging and salinity and that much of the additional 
land expected to be irrigated in the future is highly 
vulaerable to similar damage. This again shows the 
futility of viewing water management as something 
which can be attempted in isolation from land 
management. 


The author is ex-Chairman, Indian National Com- 
mittee on Environmental Planning. This contribution is a 
paper presented by him at the International Convocation 
for World Environmental Regeneration organised by the 
Rene Dubos Centre for Human Environments, New York, 
on February 23-24, 1983. i 
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A third threat to the land arises from the thought- 
less and unregulated diversion of prime agricultural 
soils for urban and industrial uses. Yet another 
threat is posed by the degradation and depletion — 
particularly in respect of trace elements — of some 
of the best agricultural soils in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries under conditions of multi-crop- 
ping combined with perennial irrigation and the 
heavy use of inorganic fertilisers and pesticides. (It 
is worthy of note that such a threat hardly exists in 
most developed countries where climatic conditions 
are such that the soil gets an automatic period of 
rest in the winter.) : 

The degradation and loss of soil resources on 
account of these factors create a vicious circle which 
developing countries find difficult to break out of. 
Poverty — itself in large measure the result of poor 
land and water management — leads inevitably 
to increasingly improvident .use of these resources, 
and therefore to further destitution, which is also 
compounded by a steady growth of population. 
Destitution, unemployment and malnutrition in the 
countryside naturally result in a hopeless drift to 
cities which in turn get saddled with insanitary 
slums and shanty towns and become impossible to 
manage. Crime and social tensions multiply in such 
situations and create serious problems of law and 
order, to which a very common response by govern- 
ments lies in the strengthening of police and para- 
military forces. In many countries these conditions 
result in the emergence of dictatorial regimes which, 
instead of tackling the basic causes of poverty and 
instability, find it convenient to divert the attention 
of their people to external issues. This in turn 
involves larger unproductive outlays on armaments 
and defence forces and a consequent reduction in 
the resources available for development, thus 
making a difficult situation even more desperate. - 

There can be no manner of doubt that any effort 
at world environmental regeneration must give the 
highest priority to these problems affecting, as they 
do, the future of upwards of three-quarters of the 
world’s population and a major portion of its 
productive’ land surface. Global data regarding the 
full extent and implications of land degradation are 
not readily available but a few examples are enough 
to show that the problem is one of the utmost 
gravity: 

In India, as much as one-third of the total land surface 
available for productive purposes is almost completely 
denuded and therefore almost completely unproductive. 
Another one-third is only partially productive on account 
of the degradation it has suffered through soil erosion 
and waterlogging. The seven million hectares of land 
which the country has already lost to waterlogging 
and salination are conservatively valued at 21 billion 
dollars. However, another 10 million hectares valued 
conservatively at 30 billion dollars are facing a similar 
threat. The annual loss by way of floods is well over one 
billion dollars, not to speak of the human lives they claim, 


: , a 
or the ill-health they bring in their wake. Ten years ago 
the loss of top soil on account of erosion was estimated 
at 6000 million tonnes per annum — this figure may easily 
have doubled since then. The area under adequate tree 
cover is now only in the region of about 10 per cent of the 
total land surface — and not 22 per cent as was once 
thought — and is declining steadily. The average rate of 
sadimentation in most reservoirs is four to six times as 
high as the rate which was assumed at the time they were 
designed and built. This represents a serious threat to 
the 20 billion dollar investment which has been committed 
in river valley projects during the last 30-odd years. 

In Pakistan, out of a total of 15 million hectares of irriga- 
ted land, as many as 11 million hectares are already 
suffering from waterlogging and salinity and some 100,000 
hectares are going out of production each year. Again, 
although over eight million hectares are classified as forest 


and range lands in that country, only 2.6 m.h. are actually 
wooded. i 

\ Satellite photographs show that only 12 per cent of the 
once lush island of Java is left with tree cover. 
In the Philippines, forest cover is today less than-20 per 
cent of the country’s land area and not 33 per cent to 50 
per cent as is commonly assumed. 
In nortbern Thailand forests are being decimated at the 
rate of 5 to 7 per cent a year. , 
In Nepal the destruction of forests is taking place at such 
arate that the.country is likely to be all but totally 
denuded by the end of the century. . 


It hardly needs saying that no developing country 
can be expected to achieve much by way of environ- 
mental regeneration unless it has first saved itself 
from the disaster threatened by poor land (and 
therefore also water) management. For continued 
land degradation has the same effect on the eco- 
nomy of acountry as an unchecked haemorrhage 
_has on the health of a human body, and it is only 
after this problem has been effectively tackled that 
sufficient resources can be generated for dealing 
with other environmental imperatives such as 
improvement of human settlements and control of 
industrial and municipal pollution. However, it 
needs to be noticed that one important objective of 
enviornmental protection, namely the preservation 
of threatened species of flora and fauna, will be 
automatically achieved with the arrest of deforesta- 
tion and the restoration of permanent vegetal 
cover to the vast areas which lie denuded today in 
most tropical and subtropical countries. By the 
same token, there is, in the last analysis, little hope 
of saving precious genetic wealth by setting up 
sanctuaries and reserves as islands of ecological 
safety amidst a sea of increasing deforestation and 
land degradation. It is only by attending to the 
larger questions of land management that the 
present intolerable pressures on surviving forests 
and wildlife can be effectively relieved. 

It has to be considered how the most basic of all 
environmental issues — the degradation of the 
world’s land resources — should be effectively met. 
Two points need to be made in this connection 
straight away. First, the problems are so complex in 
nature and so vast in scale that it would be futile 
to expect them to yield to the initiatives of private 
citizens and groups, however enlightened and com- 
mitted they may be. Second, most developing coun- 
tries — with perhaps the sole exception of China 
and South Korea — have so far shown themselves 
to be either insufficiently aware of these problems 
or incapable of tackling them effectively. This state 
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of affairs is due not only to what has been very 
aptly termed “resource illiteracy” among policy- 
makers and planners — let alone politicians — but 
also to their preoccupation with what are considered 
to be more pressing problems. 

It is bad enough that the affected countries should 
— for whatever reasons — be in no position to avert 
the ecological and economic disaster that threatens 
to engulf them. But what is worse is that there is as 
yet no world organisation which has the prestige as 
well as credibility necessary for giving a clear warn- 
ing to either the imperilled countries or to the inter- 
national community that adequate remedial action 
must be taken without any further delay if an eco- 
logical collapse of global dimensions is to be 
avoided. Indeed in certain situations the point of 
no retarn has already been reached and passed, with 
consequences for local populations which are too 
tragic fot description. 

It is in this context that the following suggestions 
are offered: ; 

(a) In order to focus the attention of the concerned coun- 
tries as well as of the international community on the 
gravity and the scale of the problem, a rapid review may 
be made of the land. and water management situation in 
each affected developing country. Such a review should 
be as brief as possible and should seek to highlight only 
the major features of the situation. It should however 
give an indication of the costs and benefits of taking 
immediate remedial action on an adequate scale. Since 
there is no time to lose, such an exercise should, if at all 
possible, be completed within a period of no more than six 
months, at least in respect of the ten biggest and most 
seriously affected countries, and within another sixmonths 
in respect of all the remaining countries. It is necessary 
to emphasise that these assessments should not aim at per- 
fection or get lost in detail—their objective will primarily 
be to bring home to all interested parties the true nature 
and dimensions of the problems of land degradation. 
(b) Such reports should be sent out to the governments 
concerned with as little delay as possible. They should 
also be consolidated, as soon as this is feasible, into a glo- 
bal report aimed at rousing the conscience of the world 
towards the common threat it faces. 
(c) In view of the awesome nature of the challenge, and 
the fact that with the best will in the world it cannot be 
met in less than 25 to 30 years, a permanent mechanism 
should be created to take sustained follow-up action on 
the reports and to keep the land and water management 
situation in all affected countries under constant review. 


The creation of a permanent body to oversee and 
direct land management strategies on a global scale 
will present great difficulties if it is sought to be 
created under official auspices. This is so for the 
reason that the subjects of land and water manage- 
ment are being dealt with today by a host of 
agencies in the UN system, but in a fragmentary 
and piecemeal manner, with the result that none 
of them has been able to produce any great impact 
on the formidable problems under discussion. It 
may therefore be advisable to proceed imme- 
diately to create such an organisation as part of the 
Rene Dubos Centre, without waiting for the UN 
system to move in the matter. 

The question arises as to what kind of assistance 
the Centre will: be able to give the affected coun- 
tries. This may take two forms. In the first place, 
individual -governments must be approached and 
advised at the highest possible level to pay greater 
attention to their problems of land degradation. 
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The precise manner in which they should create 
the new organisational, technical and financial 
structures necessary for this purpose may also be 
suggested to them and the necessary technical assis- 
tance may be arranged with the help of existing UN 
bodies and/or individual countries. Hopefully, as 
a result of such efforts, many governments may be 
able.to reorder their internal priorities and under- 
take dmeliorative action on a significant scale out 
` of their own resources. However, many others may 


have to be given financial assistance in the form of 


soft loans for such a purpose. Soft loans and not 
grants will be all that will be required because the 
‘soil ‘by its very nature is a most bountiful and bene- 
ficent resource and is a prime creator of wealth if 
it is not over-exploited and despoiled beyond a 


oa) 


point. It should not be impossible for the Centre 
— backed as-it is by some of the finest minds in 
the world — to create an international climate of 


opinion which will make ‘such financial assistance . 


available on the requisite scale for the enviromental 
regeneration of the world. 

It is perhaps also not'too much to hope that as 
the world environmental regeneration movement 
gathers momentum, it will create an inexorable 


demand for a serious re-examination of the values’ 


and priorities which dominate the thinking of most 
developed countries today and which result in an 
unconscionably large proportion of their resources 
being spent for purposes which are either con- 
spicuously wasteful or palpably hazardous to the 
preservation of life on this fragile planet. O 





Displaced Twice 
, BHARAT DOGRA | 
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‘esx Farm, located on the 
Hardwar-Rishikesh Road, is 
a village inhabited mainly by 
small and marginal farmers from 
Garhwal hills. When ecological 
ruin threatened their very, sur- 
vival in their ancestral homes, 
they decided with a heavy heart 
to leave this village and seek 
their’ fortunes in the fertile 
plains below. They scraped 
together all their savings and 
purchased small plots of land in 


the ‘tera? area below the 
Himalayas. E 
They soon „learnt to their 


dismay, however, that the ecolo- 
-gical ruin which had displaced 
them in their traditional homes 
in’ the’ hills -had followed them’ 
all the way to the plains below. 

The eroded soil and land-slides 
which threatened their -survival. 
in the hills also filled the rivers 
with rubble, so that.their water 
level rose in the plains and they 
became more destructive in the 
rainy ‘season. The Tehri Farm 
and its neighbouring settlements 


have been affected by massive ` 


floods in recent years. Now an 
embankment has been raised to 
protect this village, but at the 
rate the river level is rising, the 
villagers doubt if this can afford 
them . adequate protection for 
long. 

Chattar Singh came to Tehri 
Farm about four years back 


from his Himalayan village and ` 
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-in the 


. the 


“spent all his life's sAvings in, 


buying five bighas of land. But 


_soon most of this land was 


eroded by the river. The result 
was that Chattar Singh could 


-not support his family even in 


this village, and had to move out 
again in search of some -other 
source of livelihood. Thus, with- 
in the short span of about five 
years, he was displaced twice. 
The story of Kulanand Bhatt, 
and of several other migrants 
from the hills living in this area, 


is more or less the same. Those. 


who have not been displaced yet 
are leading an extremely pre- 
carious life, living under cons- 
tant threat of floods and, erosion 
of land. 

This is not. just the story of a 
small cluster of villages — it is 
the story of thousands of villages 
plains . below the 
Himalayas. “History has repea- 


tedly shown”, writes Erik Eckholm . 


in Losing Ground, “that when 
ecological changes take place in 
highlands, changes soon 
follow in the villages and the 
plains below. And while only 10 
per cent of the human population 
lives in the highlands, another 
40 per cent lives in the adjacent 
lowland areas, their future imme- 
diately bound to developments 
on the slopes and plateaux 
above.” 

Recently, when the renowned 
“Man of Trees;*the late Richard 


St. Barbe Baker, came to India, « 


he was amazed to see the. land- 


. scape of the terai area. “I need 
_ not go to the Himalayas now- to 


learn to the ecological ruin 
there,” he told his companions. 


.“I can see it here itself in these 


silt-laden rivers and sandy 





’ At some places rivers 
are changing their flow towards 


wastes.’ 
long-established human settle- 
ments, and the extent of agri- 


cultural land eroded by them is 
Steadily increasing. 


At several places the impact 
of ecological ruin for the poor 
has been aggravated by socio- 
economic inequalities. As a large 
part of the-terai area consists of 
new settlements, this provided a 
good opportunity to the Govern- 
ment to implement its stated 
egalitarian objectives by allocat- 
ing land among the poor on the 
basis 
principle of equality. The reality, 
however, is that in several of 


` these areas, as in Nainital terai, 


on the one hand we see huge 


surplus land owned by very rich ` 


persons and on the other hand 


the mass of landless or near: 


landless people. The hold of a 
relatively small number of rich 
and powerful people on land in 
this area further increases the 
problems of the migrants from 
the hills in establishing them- 
selves in their new homes. 


One avenue that can be ex- 
plored is the employment of these 
people. in checking the same 
ecological ruin which made them 
homeless, and the most. obvious 
step which suggests itself .is 
afforestation. In-some areas these 
people have been 
for planting trees and looking 
after them, and in exchange they 


have been given land for culti-' 


vation near the plantations. 
Visitors travelling from Hardwar 
to Rishikesh can see several such 
plantations of eucalyptus and 
poplar trees. 


of their need and the - 


employed ` 


Unfortunately, even this pro- 
gramme has been plagued by 
several irregularities and prob- 
Jems leading to long-term dis- 
content in these plantations 
which may reach boiling point 


now as the settlers are being 
evicted. Another problem was in 
wrong choice of tree species. 
Better implementation of such 
afforestation programmes and 
more equal land distribution’can 


ease the difficulties of the mig- 
rants from the hills, but the final 
solution to their problems, of 
course, lies only in checking 
ecological ruin at its source in 
the hills. O 








WOMEN’S. WORED . 





Concern: over 
Punjab 
GATI 


cé B the women of India 
pledge to stand for the 
value of the struggle for freedom, 
and will not rest until the goal is 
reached. Let us therefore carry 
the message of fraternal unity, 
communal harmony, and 
national integration to every 
home in Punjab.” So pledged 
the Women’s Campaign for 
Communal Harmony and 
National Integration. 
The Campaign Committee re- 
presentatives have already been 
to Punjab and met the Akali 


leaders. They pleaded with them - 


to sort out all issues through 
consultations and negotiations. 
The Akali leaders agreed with 
them and so will the Government 
of India that has repeatedly 
asserted that there is a ‘foreign 
hand’ behind all disturbances 
including those in Punjab and 
Assam. Whether the Akalis and 
the Government can and will 
abide by the promise to find a 
solution to differences through 
peaceful means or not is a diffe- 
rent question. What is at hand 
is the women’s appeal to all par- 
ties concerned. 5 

On May 19, the Committee 
called a meeting of concerned 
individuals to sign the appeal. 
Despite the hurry with which 
the meeting had been organised, 
it turned out to be a gathering 
of a large number of women, 
quite a few of them Sikh women. 
For once, most speakers, includ- 
ing Chairperson Aruna Asaf 
Ali; and Subhadra Joshi, who 
has deservedly won the title of 
crusader for secularism, spoke 
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from the depths of their hearts. 
It may seem naive on the part 
of women to bunch all classes 
that constitute society into ‘peo- 
ple’ and send out an appeal to 
ease tension, especially when 
there are avowedly Left women 
in the Committee. It may also 
sound odd that an old-timer of 
the .Communist Party of India, 
Aruna Asaf Ali, said that 
whether Abohar and Fazilka 


-belonged to Punjab or not did 


not matter in the final analysis 
as both would remain the same 
country and such trifles could be 
sorted out through negotiations, 
without giving much thought to 
economic considerations. 

But to those who have been 
through the communal carnage 
that attended the early hours of 
both India’s and Pakistan’s 
freedom, this appeal will carry a 
special significance: for they 
know very well that when it 
comes to slitting each other’s 
throats in the name of religion 
or caste, class barriers within a 


- community crumble and class 


solidarity between different com- 
munitis within a class becomes a 
slogan devoid of meaning. 
Women are.always the worst of 
sufferers in any social outburst. 
If it is religious revivalism, they 
are thrown into the pit called 
home, hands and feet tied, 
mouths securely gagged. If it is 
communal riots, men get killed, 
women get humiliated, raped, 
multilated, sold. After perpetrat- 
ing unimaginable atrocities men 
sheath their swords and go back 
to their wives and mothers. And 
to the woman caught in this 
whirlwind, even rescue is a mis- 


fortune, for in its wake comes 


the trauma of being rejected and 
thrown out by the very same 


father who coddled her, and the . 


husband who whispered sweet 
nothings in her ears and sons 
whom she fed at her breast. 
After the Hindu-Muslim, 
Savarna-Dalit disharmony, 


4 g 
Hindu-Christian and Sikh-Hindu 


riots are the two new dimensions 
that communalism has acquired. 
In Assam inter-tribal and tribal- 
plains people violence has been 
witnessed. It is time for all 
rational people to grow concern- 
ed and contribute their mite to 
maintain communal harmony; 
for those who stand to lose most 
to lead the mission for peace. 

It is with this realisation that 
various women’s groups and con- 
cerned individuals are making 
fervent appeals to their sisters in 
Punjab. “We the women of India, 
appeal to our sisters in Punjab 
to raise their voice as one for 
immediate restoration of peace 
and communal harmony in 
Punjab”, says the appeal. As the 
alert General Secretary of NFIW, 
Vimla Farooqi pointed out, ‘we 
the womenof India’ was objec- 
tionable, Punjab was an integral 
part of India and the expression 
would naturally include the 
women of Punjab also. “To 
whom are the women of India ap- 
pealing? To the ‘men of India’?” 
she asked, slightly annoyed. One 
hopes it has been corrected. 

At the meeting a member of 
AICC(I), Pritam Arora, suggest- 
ed that instead of only making 
appeals for peaceful negotiations, 
women work out a formula that 
could bring about a settlement. 
It is commendable that women 
stuck to their insistence on 
appealing for a peaceful atmos- 
phere while the issue was being 
debated. 

It was announced at the meet- 
ing that soon a large morcha of 
women from all over India, and 
especially from Punjab, might be 
organised to underline the call 
for peace. The attempts are 
heartening but one cannot help 
asking: Why forget Nellie? Is 
Assam a lesser area of tension? 
If women decide not to take 
a political stand on the Akali 
issue, must they be consistent in 
their approach. C 
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Talking to the Youth 
K.S. DUGGAL 


Tere is nothing more glorious than to be young. 

The time when raw childhood is behind one and 
the crescent of careworn maturity has yet to appear. 
I long for the wantonness of it. One of my char- 
acters in a play ison the threshold of her youth, 
whatever she touches breaks into pieces. Whatever 
care she might take, the moment she handles any 
article it goesinto smithereens, whether it is a tea- 
pot, a glass bowl or a flower vase. This is what I 
call wantonness. I would any day barter every- 
thing I have for youth, if only it were possible. How 
I wish to go back to the early forties when I was 
young. You can gain anything on earth, but youth 
once gone never comes back, 

To be among the youth folk is a privilege. I envy 
my teacher friends. 1 have always regretted having 
left teaching. The sheen in a young girl’s hair, the 
glow in a young boy’s face, the determination in a 
young peasant’s limbs, the courage on a young 
soldier’s brow, the search for knowledge in a young 
student’s eyes invariably inspire me, leave me 
enchanted. Every time I come across an image the 
like of it, I rue the hours that I wasted in vain pur- 
suits when I was young. 

Let me share some of the memories of my youth 
with you. ‘And having lost it, to tell you what I re- 
gret the most. 

Until I passed my M.A., 1 did not know what I 
was going to be. Neither my parents nor I ever gave 
any serious thought to it. Far my matriculation I 
had opted for arts. Since I was doing rather well, 
our science teacher wanted me to switch to sciences. 
I listened to his advice and gave up History and 
Geography and started studying Chemistry and 
Physics. I did equally well with science subjects in 
. the final examination. Since I had done my matri- 
culation as a science student I took up sciences in 
college. A few months and I realised that long 
hours.in the laboratories for pravticals ruined my 
evenings altogether. I was fond of reading fiction 
and wrote what people thought was good poetry. 

Hardly had I completed the first term when I gave 
up sciences and went over to Arts. I took up Persian 
which I had never studied earlier in school. After 
my M.A. in English, I registered myself for doctor- 
ate in Punjab Folklore. I was fairly involved in it, 
attending the University library regularly as a 
research student, when I was invited to join All 
India Radio as a programmer. I gave up research 
and started producing radio plays. I am supposed 
to be a leading Punjabi writer, but believe it or not, 
I never studied Punjabi as a subject either in 
school or in college. Whatever that means, when 
I look back, I am amazed at the casual manner in 
which the course of my life was being carved. I 
don’t say I have done badly, but I would have, 


perhaps, done better if I had an imaginatively . 


planned career chalked out for me. Today we have 
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certainly come a long way from the conditions 
obtaining in my times. You have vocational 
advice and training bureaus and what not. But 
Indian conditions being what they are, you stand 
cautioned. 

In our times the University insisted on every 
student putting in a minimum number of days’ 
attendance in the playing field also. It was as 
compulsory as attending academic classes. Those 
who failed to do so, their names couldn’t be sent 
up for the University examination. Fond of read- 
ing and writing — I was invited to take up the 
editorship of our college magazine even when I was 
in my first year — I considered the time spent in 
the playground an utter waste. I don’t know how 
I pleaded with the University but I succeeded in 
getting exempted from physical exercise. Never in 
my life after that have I found time to play any 
game. These days when I go out for my evening 
walk regularly, I am reminded of my school and 
college days; the evenings spent in reading detective 
fiction, and indulging in idle talk. But the time gone 
and the opportunities lost never come back. Where 
was the time for me to play a game in the evening 
oreven go for a regular walk as a Programme 
Executive in All India Radio, or as Director, 
National Book Trust, or as Adviser, Planning 
Commission? As a youth, you have not only to 
look after your current physical fitness but also 
make a reserve for the times to come when other 
priorities in life are going to overtake you. 

Ours were difficult times (yours are also difficult 
but in a different way). We were still under British 
yoke. When I came of age, our freedom struggle 
was at its peak. Gandhiji had asked the British to 
quit India and given his momentous “Do or Die” 
call. As a school child I was once returning home 
with my bag of books when a British lad suddenly 
assaulted, me in the Cantonment, utterly unprovoked. 
He hada pack of his dogs following him. They 
pounced upon me and tore my clothes. None of 
the passersby on the Mall dared come to my rescue. 
This incident left an indelible scar on my sensibility 
as it were. Son of a Government employee, how 
could I take my revenge? The indignity rankled in 
my heart day and night. 

An opportunity came my way when I was elected 
President of .the Students’ Union. Together with 
V.D. Chopra (at present Editor, Link) who was the 
Secretary-General of the Union, we travelled far 
and wide addressing students’ rallies. Every time 
a national leader visited Rawalpindi we were 
closeted with him. I remember a delightful meeting 
we had with Sarojini Naidu. Her charm as a poet 
and her delication as a patriot were captivating. 
I consider those days as the most fruitful period of 
my Student life, as rewarding as the hours spent in 
the library poring over books. It gave me a sense 


of’ participation in the larger fight for freedom 
being fought on the national level. It gave meaning 
to my education. It helped build my personality, 
added a new dimension to it. The students in 
D.A.YV. College, a sister institution, decided to go 
‘on strike. As President of the Students’ League, 
I negotiated with Principal Gian Chand, a thorough 
gentleman, and succeeded in averting the strike. 
It was only a misunderstanding and it was removed. 
Most of the quarrels have their basis only in mis- 
~ understanding. A’ little goodwill and give-and- 
j take, and these can be sorted out. — 
As I said, ours were highly exciting days. We 
‘had a mighty power to fight with and gain our 
freedom. . Yours are no less challenging times. The 
struggle launched by the Father of the Nation has 
not ended with political emancipation. We have 
to goalong way to bring the fruits of freedom 
from foreign rule to every hut and every home. 
We have in our’country only started talking about 
banishing poverty, social justice is still a far cry. 
Lapierre, author of the renowned book Freedom at 
Midnight asked me, ‘‘What has freedom actually 
come to mean to you as an individual?’ I told him 
that so far the only difference it has made is that 
while I walk on the road no one dare come and 
push me aside and let loose his dogs to pounce 
upon me. Indeed we have a long long way to go. 
The nation has pinned its hope on its youth. Every- 
body is looking up to you. The generation pre- 
ceding you brought you freedom, you have to give 
content to it. Freedom has little meaning as long 
as there is a single eye with a tear in it. 
You have inherited not only a free India but also 
a secular India. Mine was different. Let me 
narrate an incident. I was still in school but in a 
senior class. Once we took out our car and together 
' with a Bohra Muslim class fellow of mine, we 
drove to Murree, a hill station about 60 km from 
Rawalpindi Cantonment. My Muslim friend had 
his relatives living in a huge bungalow, as one 
entered Murree town. We went to call on them. 
It was time for lunch. They invited us to join 
them. Since we had no one else to go to, we agreed. 
But sitting at the table, I just could not eat with 
them. It was embarrassing both for the hosts and 
- for me. And yet, howsoever I argued in my mind, 
I could not persuade myself to do so. Our charm- 
ing hostess implored me again and again — ‘“‘Look, 
we Bohras don’t smoke. We Bohras don’t eat 
' beef. If you must avoid meat, you can at least 
try vegetables.” Brought up under strict . Singh 
Sabha. tradition, I would start perspiring at the 
very thought of eating at a Muslim table. I re- 


' membered an old uncle always telling me not to. 


cultivate Muslim friends. ‘‘The Mughals persecu- 
ted us during their rule,” he would remind me. I 
must confess that the youngman who was destined 
to marry a Muslim girl in independent India, 
came away hungry, leaving a richly laid table 
untouched. 
Though we were in a minority in our village, I 
remember, no Muslim must come near the well 
from which we drew our water. There was such a 
thing as Muslim water and Hindu water, stored 
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even on railway platforms. No wonder we had to 
pay dearly for it in the creation of Pakistan. You 
are lucky. Your generation is free from any such 
In secular India, we have shed a lot of 
obscurantism and parochialism. 

Not the whole of it. At times petty, narrow- 
minded, communal consideration do assert them- 
selves. They are found in both the majority com- 
munity and the minorities. They have to be guarded 
against. The youth must keep a watch. They are 
the sentinels of our new society in free India. 

What has been happening in Punjab of late is 
something over which every right-thinking Indian 
hangs his headin shame. But it is no new pheno- 
menon. The mischievous elements do play havoc 
whenever they get an opportunity. It is a matter of 
political loaves and fishes for them. What is impor- 
tant is that the healthy elements in society must not 
vitiate their perspective. In a similar situation in 
the twenties the renowned Punjabi poet and thinker 
Prof Puran Singh thundered at the top of his voice: 

“The great Hindu culture and its innate influence 


-on Sikh culture cannot be denied. 


“The Sikh is in no sense an alien, he is born in 
India, he has the glorious heritage of. Indian culture, 
he cannot be without Prahlad and Mira. Guru 
Govind Singh sent his sikhs to Banaras to study 
Sanskrit. He is said to have translated Krishna 


Lila himself. 


` “Our mother country is India. Our language is 
derived from Sanskrit, but we are modern in out- 
look, though also ancient as Prahlad and Krishna. 


“In view of the political solidarity of India, it is 
mischievous for anyone to suggest that we are not 
Hindus, and not equally Muslims. It is mischievous 
to.multiply the points of difference with the Hindus, 
which are not fundamental.” 


Secularism is defined variously by various people. 
However, it is certainly not “rejection of all forms 
of religious belief”. As understood by us in secular 
India, it consists in equal respect for all religions. 
Mahatma Gandhi was a staunch Hindu and yet he 
studied and venerated other religions whose hymns 
were regularly recited at his prayer meetings. These 
included Buddhism, Jainism, Christianity, Islam, 
Zoroastrianism and Sikhism. Jawaharlal Nehru 
professed himself a non-believer and yet he visited 
places of worship with the apparent devotion of his 
countrymen. He was invested with the sacred thread 
as a child and Vedic ceremonials were duly observed 
at his cremation and after when he was no more. 
Indira Gandhi’s spiritual thirst carries her to 
wherever she can find peace of mind, whether it is a 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or any other religious place of 
pilgrimage or even holy men or women. As a 
people, we are wedded to secularism notwithstand- 
ing any faith we may subscribe to personally. 

And I believe, one must have some faith, the 
faith that can lift one vertically. A vertical eleva- 
tion brings about spiritual coalescing, whatever 
community you may belong to. The good souls in the 
east or west, north or south, amongst Hindus or 
Muslims, Sikhs or Christians are all alike. To be 
secular is to be understanding, large-hearted and 
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tolerant. Secularism is marrying reason to faith. It 
is religious neutralism on the part of the state that 
decides issues on merit, irrespective of considera- 
tions of caste, creed or colour. It is being equi- 
distant from all religions professed by its people. 
Secularism is not irreligion; it is super religion. 
Only he can be secular who understands the essence 

of his religion. Secularism is not negative, it is 
` positive. It is looking outward, all-embracing, 
spreading farther and farther, 


-water and Muslim water. 


soaring higher and 


‘higher. It is an arduous path but not an insurmoun- 


table path. 

The other day, we had in this. country Hindu 
We have come a long 
way no doubt. But we have to go longer ahead. 
Secularism is a sacred trust with the youth of our 
country. It is both a challenge and an opportunity. 
Secularism is cur only hope. The alternative is a’ 
nightmare. We had a taste of it at the time of 
Partition. D 








S. Africa’s Unwarranted 


Aggression 


4 


Following is the text of a statement issued by the 
African National Congress of South Africa on 
the unprovoked aggression by the Pretoria regime 
against Mozambique: 


The South African air raid of Maputo, the 
Mozambican capital, against so-called African 
National Congress (ANC) guerrilla bases is a des- 
perate and unwarranted act of aggression against a 
sovereign and independent African state. This act 
of international terrorism-cannot but be condemned 
in the strongest possible terms by all peace-and 
freedom-loving nations. ` 

‘The South African air strike was obviously meant 
to browbeat and coerce Mozambique to refrain 
from extending moral. and material support, in 
terms of UN resolutions, to the African National 
Congress in its just struggle for national liberation 

: and human dignity — a struggle which enjoys uni- 
versal support. 

ANC wishes to make it abundantly clear that the 
fight for freedom is being waged within the terri- 
torial borders of South Africa and not outside it. 


And that no amount of hoodwinking by the South | 


African racist authorities‘can hide this basic reality. 
` South Africa’s ostensible reason for its latest act 
of aggression and terrorism against a peaceful 
neighbouring country to Hush out so-called ANC 
bases cannot conceal the basic reason. for this act 


of desperation. Faced with the growing movement - 


of resistance to its oppressive and obnoxious racist 
policies, the apartheid regime has lost its nerve and 
has begun to act as a gendarme and bully-boy of 
the region. Through acts of subversion, blackmail, 
destabilisation and open terror the racist regime 
_ hopes to prevent African countries from supporting 
the South African liberation struggle. History, 
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however, is replete with examples that no ‘amount 


of terror by a society against its own people or 
against other nations supporting just causes can 
stem the tide of freedom. : rae 
The, writing is on the wall. It is about time that 
the racist rulers of our country come to their 
senses and eliminate the root causes of discontent 
among the majority black population. It is time 
that Botha, Magnus Malan and Co. begin to 


` seriously view the South African scene from a new 


perspective. They should stop playing political 
games and earnestly consider the alternatives with 
the genuine leaders of our people — the Mandelas, 
Tambos, Sisulus, Dadoos and others —- to avert a. 
bloody racial conflict whose consequences will 
indeed be too ghastly to contemplate. 

In response to the intensification and heightening 
of the South African national liberation struggle 
the international community should be prepared for 
further acts of terrorism, subversion, aggression 
and blackmail against the independent front-line 
states and other countries which provide concrete 
support to our cause, We trust the world commu-. 
nity would act promptly and meaningfully to 
condemn South, Africa and apply the necessary 
pressure on the regime of terror and brutality to 
bring about the desired changes. This would be a 
concrete expression of solidarity and support for - 
the cause of human freedom and dignity in the 
racist redoubt. l i 


Vandalism in JNU 


. Following is the text of a statement issued by ten senior 
professors of Delhi University on the developments in 
Jawaharlal Nehru University: 


We are shocked beyond measure at the violence and 
vandalism at the Jawaharlal Nehru: University, the virtual 
imprisonment of the Vice-Chancellor, Rector, and the Acting | 
Registrar, the indiscriminate and senseless attack on the“ 
houses of teachers and the inexcusable resort to tactics of 
terror on the Campus by a section of the students. All 
right-thinking persons, no matter what their other convic- 
tions might be, should ponder over the norms and standards 
of.conduct that should prevail at the campuses. The universi- 
ties cannot be allowed to be destroyed in this mindless 
manner. The teachers must be ensured full security and 
enabled to function with dignity and self-respect. 


Prof V.P. Dutt, former Pro-Vice-Chancellor; Prof R.S. 
Sharma; Prof Randhir Singh; Prof Andre Betellie; Prof A.N. 
Kaul; Prof Nirmala Jain; Prof P.B. Mangla; Prof R.L. Shukla; 
Prof D.N. Jha; Prof S.K. Dass, 
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To know the land and culture of Hungary 
VISIT 


Hungarian Information and Cultural Centre 
1-A Janpath, New Delhi-110 001 


Our Publications : 


%* News from Hungary 

% New Hungarian Digest | 

¥% New Hungarian Quarterly 

% Trade Union News 
and many other periodicals of scientific and 
technica] disciplines. 


We offer : 


% A good reference library 


% Film shows—produced by well-known Hungarian directors 
% Exhibitions of famous Hungarian artists 


Join our : 


* Hungarian Language class 
¥& Science Club 
% Literary Club 
% University Students’ Club 


We organize : 


Lectures and discussions on various subjects of human interest 


For further information please dial: 374497 & 371152 
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| EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 





T has been an angry summer in the 
picturesque Vale of Kashmir — bitter 
anger welling up in an almost fratricidal 
election contest. Two parties which are 
acknowledgedly secular in their commit- 
ments have allowed themselves to be 
instrumental in polarising the politics of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir along 
regional and communal lines. 

With complete results yet to come as 
these lines are being written, it is clear that 


- the National Conference has maintained 


its absolute hold in the Valley, while the 
Congress-I has had a landslide in Jammu 
in which BJP is buried out of existence. 
The Congress-I calculations of wresting a 
respectable chunk from the National Con- 
ference in the Valley — for which Indira 
Gandhi herself undertook unprecedently 
hectic electioneering — have been falsified 
with it getting a measly couple of seats 
there, while the National Conference has 
been able to retain the seven seats it had 
won in Jammu at the last 1977 poll. 

Such an outcome would have been wel- 
come in normal circumstances, since it has 
meant the electoral eclipse of BJP in its 
Hindu communal stronghold in Jammu 
and of Jamat-e-Islami with its aggressive 
communalism in the Valley. While this 
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What Next? 
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establishes the political authority of Dr 
Farooq Abdullah as the undisputed leader 
of Kashmir succeeding his great father, 
there will be quite a few in the Congress-I 
who might be having a sense of glad relief 
that with the trouncing of BJP all the way 
from Delhi Metropolitan to J & K Assemb- 
ly via Madhya Pradesh municipalities, 
Indira Gandhi’s standing as a true leader 
of the Hindu community has now received 
electoral imprimatur — an objective for 
which all the publicity drive of temple- 
going and visiting godmen and women has 
been undertaken of late with calculated 
conspicuity. Undoubtedly such a state of 
things brings delight to an election mana- 
ger, a politician who knows only how to 
count the ballot papers but is innocent of 
the high stakes involved in a crucial 
election in a strategically placed politically 
sensitive State that J & K happens to be. 
The dangerous consequences of the 
polarisation that has been sharpened bet- 
ween Jammu and Kashmir along lines 
both regional and communal as a result 
of this high-pitched no-holds-barred elec- 
tioneering were not difficult to anticipate 
once the two parties literally drifted into 
an all-out confrontation (see Mainstream 
April 23, 1983). In fact, one of the planks 
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of secularism built with care and fore- 
sight by the giants of yesterday, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah, enjoined 
the integration of Jammu & Kashmir, 
making the majestic Banihal Pass not just 
the eye of a needle but the gateway to a 
common identity, a microcosm of the 
secular India that they dreamt about and. 
strove for. It was the tribe of Two-Nation 
ideologues wanting to grab the beautiful 
Valley for Pakistan and the advocates of a 
Vishal Himachal pressing for the merger 
of Jammu into the neighbouring moun- 
tainous regions in India, that has always 
tried to emphasise the incompatibility of 
the two regions living in amity and under- 
standing. This attempt at quarantining 
the Valley from Jammu was also behind 
many of the Western-sponsored designs, 
notably the Dixon Plan. 

It is in this context that the outcome of 
the J & K poll raises disturbing thoughts 
in secular and democratic circles in this 
country. The compulsions of election poli- 
tics might have dangerous consequences if 
it weakens the. fabric of unity that binds 
together the different components of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

This electoral success has therefore to be 
looked upon as a challenge by Dr Farooq 
Abdullah as also by the leadership of the 
Congress-I, that is Indira Gandhi herself. 
Within the National Conference, Dr 
Abdullah has to contend with ambitious 
politicians interested in queering the pitch 
for him, while outside some of his electo- 
ral allies might ask for more. With the 
convincing majority at his command, it is 
time for him to strive to emerge like his 
father, welding the divergences and assuag- 
ing the tensions within the State as a 
whole — not in the Valley alone. 

On Indira Gandhi’s part, the challenge 
is perhaps all the more imperative. The 
Prime Minister of India can ill-afford the 
image of the leader of a single community 
however strong in numbers and influence 
it may be. It will be necessary for her, 
after the angry polemics of electioneering, 
to go out of her way to win back the 
goodwill and confidence of the masses 1n 
the Valley, to bend back to establish 
the rapport of amity with the followers 
and supporters of the National Conference. 
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To achieve this, it would be necessary 
for Indira Gandhi to orientate the outlook 
of her party members in J & K. Let not 
the sweeping success in Jammu lull the 
Congress-I into a state of complacency 
that may tend to dismiss the people in the 
Valley as of no concern for it: the new 
and enlarged Congress-I legislature party 
has to emerge as a spokesman for the 
entire State and not of Jammu alone. Side 
by side must come the drastic reorganisa- 
tion of her party in the State. The hotheads 
who for months were plugging the line of 
confrontation with the National Confer- 
ence while maligning at the same time the 
wise counsel of Syed Mir Qasem, have 
landed the party in a disaster in the Valley 
with their leader, the President of the 
Pradesh Congress-I earning the ignomi- 
nious distinction of losing from two consti- 
tuencies — a record indeed. It is no secret 
that the infantile impetuosity of such 
political adventurists only helped to 
strengthen the hawks within the National 
Conference who forced Dr Abdullah to 
abandon his initial search for an under- 
standing with the Congress-I. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir holds 
a strategic point, nationally and internation- 
ally. The strengthening of its unity can 
contribute, in no small measure towards © 
reinforcing our national integration, just 
as the spread of disunity and misgivings 
within it can vitiate the entire body politic 
of our Republic. In 1947, Kashmir stood 
as the bastion of Indian secularism. Today, 
thirty-six years later, it has once again 
become the testing ground of our commit- 
ment to secularism and democracy. May 
the bitter acrimony of the election battle 
be washed away by the clear waters of 
Chenab and Jhelum. 


June 9 N.C. 





The dust must settle down... 


At the time of Sheikh Abdullah’s death, Mrs Gandhi 
earned great goodwill in Kashmir for the way she shar- 
ed the people’s grief. In the popular mind the belief set 
in that Mr Faroog Abdullah had become Chief Minis- 
ter with the blessings of Mrs Gandhi. Those simple 
folk in the Valley, who form the vote banks of the 
National Conference but are not much concerned with 
the intricacies of electoral alliances, asked why Mrs 
Gandhi wanted to have him thrown out now. They 
will be happy to see the dust of acrimony settle down. 
— From A.N. Dar’s despatch from Srinagar in 
Indian Express (June 9, 1983) 
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Sarkaria’s 


Wider Powers 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T# considerably widened terms 
of reference of the Sarkaria 
Commission on Centre-State 
relations and the decision to 
induct two experts (as advised 
by Justice Sarkaria) to make it a 
three-member panel, give the 
impression of an honest and 
statesman-like beginning towards 
finding a viable, and no doubt 
flexible, solution to: the biggest 
problem facing the country in 
the last two decades and more, 
with no aspect beyond its pur- 
view. . 
The provision that the Com- 
mission will examine and review 
the working of the existing 
arrangements between the Union 
and the States in regard to 
powers, functions and responsi- 
bilities in all spheres and recom- 
mend such changes or other 
measures as may be appropriate, 
would appear to cover all the 
demands that have been made 
from. time to time regarding 
devolution of powers, sharing of 
resources and much else. The 
scope of the Commission is now 
such that it meets not only the 
fiscal and revenue-sharing aspects 
on which the conclave of 
Southern non-Congress Chief 
Ministers on March 20 laid so 
much stress, but offers room for 
a thoroughgoing review of all 
aspects of the federal structure 
envisaged in the Constitution 
which is urgently required to 
safeguard the national fabric. 
The Centre has wisely left it 
to the Commission to “devise 
its own procedures” and has 
made it clear that it is free to 
“have investigations or examina- 
tion of such matters as it may 
deem fit, to be made in such 
manner and by such persons 
as it may consider appropri- 
ate’. With full cooperation 
from the Ministries and depart- 
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ments of the Goverriment of 
India, which has been promised, 
and with similar cooperation 
from the States and Union 
Territories, specifically mention- 
ed in the terms of reference, it 
should be possible for the Com- 
mission to conduct a thorough 
study that can satisfy all sections. 
It must be assumed that the wide 
spectrum of political and other 
opinion will be actively involved 
in the review being undertaken; 
and it will be hoped that the 
findings, even if they do not 
fully satisfy all sections, will be 
deemed to be morally binding, 
apart from the legal angle. 

It is quite clear that the key to 
the success of the Sarkaria Com- 
mission is the patriotism of all 
sections whose help and coopera- 
tion it will seek in the months 
ahead in finding a viable basis for 
Centre-State relations that can 
ensure the emergence of a strong 
Centre and strong States together 
tackling internal problems of 
the people with the Constitutional 
ideals in view, while at the same 
time looking the world in the 
eye as a fully-integrated nation 
which no one can try to’ destabi- 


_ lise or undermine. Hence the 


importance of that part of the 
terms of reference which says 
that while keeping in view the 
social and economic develop- 
ment over the years, the Com- 
mission will “have due regard to 
the scheme and framework of the 
Constitution” which are “‘design- 
ed to protect independence and 
to ensure the unity and integrity 
of the country”. 

‘What all this meatis is clear. 
First and foremost, the harmful 
friction that arises from time to 
time between the Centre and one 
or more States, especially when 
different parties are in power at 
the Centre and in some States, 
must be eliminated if the nation 
is to hold together, as it must. 
Secondly, the tendency of divisive 
and destabilishing forces to take 
advantage of unresolved Centre- 
State problems for their own 
nefarious ends, must be eliminat- 
ed and extremist elements 
must be isolated. The logic 
of regional sentiments must be 
taken note of and by provid- 
ing to meet legitimate: regio- 
nal aspirations the chauvinists 


must be denied a hold among 
the people. Even more impor- 
tant than resource-sharing, 
which has been the preoccupa- 
tion of many State Governments 
over the years, both Congress 
and non-Congress, is the dove- 
tailing of development of diffe- 
rent States and regions so that 
over a period of time a measure 
of uniformity is achieved. 

Of course it is clear that the 
Sarkaria Commission will have 
to review not only the fiscal and 
other relations that have deve- 
loped over the years between the 
Centre and the States on the one 
hand and the problems that have 
often arisen between States on the 
other, but will have to work out, 
step by step, formulations aimed 
at harmonious functioning. The 
“scheme and framework” of the 
Constitution cannot be seen as 
merely the existing Part XI 
which broadly outlines legislative 
and administrative relations bet- 
ween the Centre and the States 
or the three Lists in the Seventh 
Schedule — Union, State, and 
Concurrent. The “scheme and 
framework” is the federal struc- 
ture which at the same time 
ensures a strong Centre which 
can look after national unity and 
integrity and also act as coordi- 
nator in respect of social and 
economic development. The pro- 
vision fer an Inter-State Council 
(Article 263) has remained a 
dead letter, while the zonal coun- 
cils experiment started with a 
bang and ended with a whimper. 
The New Opposition move for 
Chief Ministers’ Councils can 
lead to greater friction, not to 
greater harmony. 

Thus, the Sarkaria Commis- 
sion can well recommend a dras- 
tically revised format for 
Centre-State relations; or it may 
find that with modifications and 
with some institutional arrange- 
ments the objective of establish- 
ing smooth Centre-State relations 
ean be achieved, irrespective of 
which party or parties may hap- 
pen to be in power where. Also, 
the Commission will no doubt go 
deep into how far the States have 
done their job even as provided 
in the existing State List. The 
Centre’s failings havebeen widely 
debated, not the shortcomings of 
the States in matters like re- 
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source-raising, enforcement of 


minimum wages, building local. 


government, and so on. The 
Central as well as State Govern- 
ments have to assist the Commis- 
sion in locating their own: short- 
comings as well as others’. There 


should be no attempt to paper’ 


over ugly spots. The same is true 
of political parties. 

The time for scoring debating 
points is past. Now it is time for 
all concerned to help the Sar- 
karia Commission to finda new 

-or modified — and workable — 
basis for the Union and the con- 
stituent units to work in har- 
-mony towards common goals 
which are to be found in the 
Preamble and the Directive Prin- 
ciples. Wisdom father than 
cleverness or political gimmickry 
is the need. (June 7) 


Ballot Box 


Pointers 
N.C. 


Ive by-elections in three 
States, and Zilla Parishad 
and panchayat polls in another, 
do not necessarily reflect the 
nationwide mood of the masses. 
At the same time, these poll 
results provide an indicator as to 
how the wind is blowing in diff- 
erent parts of this vast country 
and how different parties are 
faring in the wind. : 
Starting from the north, the 
two by-elections in Rajasthan — 
at Pindwara and Dausa — do 
not show any marked change 
since the 1980 General Election. 
Pindwara has always been a 
Congress-I constituency except 
in the 1977-Janata hurricane. 
This time the margin of victory 
for the Congress-I candidate has 
been slightly lower than in 1980, 
but only slightly. BJP in its turn 
has retained the Dausa seat and 
can-claim to have increased its 
margin, but really only margi- 
nally. With all the inner tensions 
within the party that Chief 
Minister Shiv Charan Mathur 
has to face, the very fact that 
the status quo could be main- 
tained in these two by-elections 
in Rajasthan, goes to a long 
extent in his favour. ; 
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‘caste vested interests 


It is a very different story in 
Bihar. At the Chandi by-election, 
the Congress-I lost the seat to 
Janata Party — more precisely 
to an Opposition combine from 
which BJP alone stayed away 
and put up its own candidate 
only to be badly defeated. The 
Chandi defeat underlines the 
sagging influence of Chief Minis- 
ter Jagannath against whom as 
many as 123 Congress-I MLAs 
have petitioned the ‘Congress-I 
High Command and have made 
no secret of it. On the 
other hand, Dr Jagannath’s 
camp has been valiantly trying 
to make -out that the Congress-I 
poll reverse at Chandi is largely 
the vendetta wreaked by the 
for the 
stringent measures taken by his 
Government to protect Harijans 
and Muslims — an argument 
which hardly carries conviction. 
The general impression is that 
Jagannath’s continuation as 


_Chief Minister is perhaps irrevo- 


cably facilitating the coming 
together of all Opposition par- 
ties, a situation which could 
hardly be expected even a couple 
of years ago. If these poll results 
are to be taken as reflecting the 
state of things in the Hindi belt, 
than it is clear that Indira 
Gandhi has a lot to worry about 
Bihar. 

The worries have invaded the 
precincts of not only the ruling 
Congress-I, but the ruling CPIM 
in West Bengal as well. In the 
Zilla Parishad poll for seats, 
CPIM won 488 at the last 1978 
poll against this time’s 391, 
Congress-I on the other hand has 
pushed up its score from 22 in 
1978 to 131 this time. In con- 
trast, some of the CPIM allies 
in the Left Front, have fared 
badly: Forward Bloc has gone 
down for. 44 in 1978 to 21° this 
time, while RSP score has declin- 
ed equally badly — from 31 in 
1978 to 14 this time. CPI had 5 
in 1978, but has drawn a blank 
this year. 

In the Panchayat Samiti poll, 
the CPIM strength of 5596 in 
1978 has come down to 4628 this 
time. The Congress-I score has 


_Tisen from 623 in 1978 to 2279 


this time. CPI had 132 in 1978 
but this time-it is only 89. RSP 


had 353 in 1978 but this time it 


is only 265, while Forward Bloc’s 


an in 1978 has come down to 
182. 

In the Gram panchayat poll, 
the CPIM score has come down 
from 28,105 in 1978 to 24,169 
this time. In contrast, the Cong- 
ress-I which won only 4,536 in 
1978 has bagged 14,573 seats. 
RSP has gone down from 1,674 
in 1978 to 1,237 this time; For- 
ward Bloc from 1,539.in 1978 to 
1,200 this time. CPI could get 
825 in 1978, but this time it has 
dropped to 708. 

While these figures showed 
that there is no imminent threat 
to CPIM’s position in the West 
Bengal countryside, its declining 
curve is unmistakable, the more 
so in the case of its Left Front 
partners. The dissensions and 
the so-called friendly contests 
have undermined the rocklike 
unity of the Left, so conspicuous 
under the stewardship of Pro- 
mode Das Gupta. Corres- 
pondingly the Congress-I which 
was a demoralised house divided 
against itself five years ago has 
been able to bring back within 
its fold many who had fallen 
apart: perhaps the critical boost 
came with the induction of dyna- 
mism that could be perceptible 
after the entry of Priyaranjan 
Dasmunshi. i 

Much the.same story has been 
repeated in the two by-elections 
to the Assembly in West Bengal. 
At the Garden Reach, the Con- 
gress-I retained the seat with a 
slightly improved margin upon 
its 1982 score. The more pres- 
tigious by-election at Jadavpur 


‘ saw CPIM retaining the seat 


but with a fallin the margin by 
over eight thousand votes. This 
is a point worth noting because 
this time the CPIM candidate has 
certainly been a bigger draw — 
the eminent economist and for- 
mer.Finance Minister, Dr Ashok 
Mitra; by contrast the CRM 
candidate in 1982 was a relatively 
less known party functionary. 

If the Congress-I has by and 
large, maintained its position in 
the contests in Rajasthan and 
Bihar, it has shown signs of 
rejuvenation in West Bengal. 
This is a gentle warning for the 
Left while it will surely be a 
much-needed morale booster for 
the Congress-I. (June 8) D 


Caution in Islamabad 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 





T° tackle the easy things first and leave the more 
difficult ones for a later date may be one form 
of escapism, but the Foreign Ministers of India and 
Pakistan will not attract criticism or condemnation 
because they postponed an in-depth discussion of 
the No-war Pact and Friendship Treaty to August. 

In the very nature of things, the No-war Pact 
issue is bedevilled by suspicions and apprehensions 
just as the offer of a Friendship Treaty from India 
has not been accepted by Pakistan at its face value. 
Given these factors, it is perhaps a wise decision on 
the part ofthe two Foreign Ministers to leave the 
matter to be thrashed out at lower levels — on this 
occasion at the level of Foreign Secretaries and 
hope for the best. 

But in several other respects, Narasimha Rao’s 
mission to Islamabad was not without its gains and 
this is the aspect that needs to be stressed and 
welcomed both in India and Pakistan. 






There has been a certain element of caution in the 
approach of both India and Pakistan to the No-war 
Pact issue and the Friendship Treaty. This caution 
is born out of the fear of being placed in a position 
of walking into a trap, whether by accident or by 
design. New Delhi has not been convinced one 
hundred per cent of the genuineness of Pakistani 
intentions and motivations in advancing the No-war 
Pact proposal. Similarly, Islamabad has tended to 
regard Indira Gandhi’s offer of a Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship as a loaded missile intended to 
bypass the military administration and hit Pakistani 
public opinion directly. Both countries have realised 
that while the two proposals are inherently good 
and will constitute a positive factor in the norm- 
alisation process, both are cautions in giving the 
proposals flesh and blood. 

From the Indian point of view, an element of 
caution can be said to be warranted, given the nexus 
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between Islamabad and Washington on the one 
hand, and between Islamabad and Beijing on the 
other. If New Delhi had been offered the No-war 
Pact independently of Is]amabad’s so-called need 
for the F-16s and other military hardware, it would 
possibly have signed on the dotted line by now. 
Similarly, if Islamabad had reason to believe that 
Indira Gandhi made the Treaty offer regardless of 
the qualitative change in the subcontinental environ- 
ment, Pakistan too might have accepted the offer by 
now. But the past of Indo-Pakistan relations con- 
tinues to cast its shadow on the present, leaving the 
future very much uncertain. 

But if Pakistan was extremely cautious not only 
in regard to the No-war Pact and Treaty issues but 
also in respect of other salients of the Joint 
Commission subjects, there was also apparently 
another important reason. Although it has no 
direct bearing on Indo-Pakistan bilateral relations, it 
would appear that Islamabad is currently much too 
preoccupied with the outcome of the third round of 
indirect talks between it and Afghanistan in Geneva 
in June 10 under UN aegis. The seems to be a greater 
measure of support for the basis for a comprehen- 
sive political settlement among the parties concern- 
ed, and Foreign Minister Shahibzada Yaqub Khan, 
having talked to four of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, is scheduled to talk to 
the fifth, the Soviet Union, in Moscow in the 
coming few days. i 

However, Pakistan appears to have sensed that 
the United States is not as keen on a settlement 
resulting in the Soviet pull-out from Kabul as it 
had assumed. As prospects for an understanding 
brighten, there"has been correspondingly an increase 
in the hostility of US towards it, and Pakistan 
seems to be caught between the desire to come to 
terms with the Soviet Union and to keep Washing- 
ton also happy at the same time. Basically, the 
Geneva settlement seems to be resting on getting 
the Soviets to order a step-by-step withdrawal of its 
combat forces and weaponry within a given time 
and getting Pakistan to end its support for Afghan 
resistance. Washington, in its anxiety to keep its 
war of attrition with Moscow boiling in the East- 
West Cold War context, is likely to suffer in 
leverage if Pakistan settles with the Soviets and 
hence is interested in maintaining the regional status 
quo. We have Selig Harrison’s word for the quiet 
crisis that is developing between US and Pakistan 
on this issue, and undoubtedly the Pakistanis are 
apt to give only a second priority to an Indo- 
Pakistan No-war Pact or Treaty of Friendship. By 

„August, when the Foreign Secretaries level talks are 
slated to resume, there ought to be greater clarity 
in its attitude, hopefully. : 

Both Narasimha Rao and Yaqub Khan have said 
the right things in so far as their respective commit- 
ments to accelerate the process of normalisation are 
concerned, and this too needs to be welcomed if 
only because face-to-face meetings between leaders 
of the two countries do provide an onward thrust to 
the momentum of mutual understanding. Both were 
right in refusing to conceal the fact that there were 
differences in approach to the No-war Pact issue. It 
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was good commonsense, therefore, that the two 
Ministers resolved to tackle the easy things first and 
leave contentious matters for future discussions. 
The history of the last three decades involving the 
two countries has been such that even a small 
achievement in the initial stages does lay the ground 
for a more meaningful subsequent step, and this is, 
in.sum, what happened last week in Islamabad. 
While Yaqub Khan claimed to have an insight into 
the thinking of President Zia — unfortunately 
hospitalised and hence unavailable for a courtesy 
call from Narasimha Rao and the Indian newsmen 
who accompanied him — Narasimha Rao claimed 
to have an insight into Indira Gandhi’s mind. 
Armed with such a qualification, both the Ministers 
must have been able to take each other into con- 
fidence during the four-day discussion, part of it in 
the salubrious climate of Murree, which if one 
recalls correctly, was the venue of a breakthrough 
in the talks between Ayub Khan and Jawaharlal 
Nehru and in 1972 between Z.A. Bhutto and D.P. 
Dhar, as a prelude to Simla. If each was able to 
tell the other that the common objective of their 
leaders was subcontinental‘peace, Narasimha Rao’s 
mission to Islamabad must have been worth the 
effort. 

The Joint Commission broke up into four sub- 
commissions, each entrusted with evolving mutually 
acceptable decisions in specific fields. Their delibera- 
tions appeared to have satisfied the principals, 
because both Narasimha Rao and Yaqub Khan 
jointly told a press conference that the Commis- 
sion’s conclusions provided the solid foundation to 
build the edifice of bilateral cooperation. Nonethe- 
less, it was obvious that India could: not persuade 
Pakistan in the matter of increasing the range and 
scope of two-way trade. Pakistan has always been 
suspicious of Indian motivations in respect of 
enhancing the volume of trade, one of the reasons 
being that India has much more to offer Pakistan 
than the other way round. Pakistan has favoured 
government-to-government trade, whereas New 
Delhi has been suggesting that Pakistan should be 
equally interested in what both the private and 
public sectors have to offer from India. Trade is a 
ticklish issue and it is possible that no immediate 
breakthrough will result even during the next meet- 
ing of the Joint Commission in 1984. 

But this need not necessarily grow into an irritant 
in bilateral relations, because there are many other 
fields in which the two countries can cooperate to 
their mutual benefit. Some of these fields were 
identified in Islamabad, and if the two countries 
take the trouble to implement the decisions, the 
effect can only be wholesome because much of what 
has been decided affects the common people in the 
two countries who are interested in maintaining 
contact with one another. Thus, the improvement 
in and augmentation of telecommunication services’ 
and the installation of the broad-band coaxial cable 
system between Lahore and Amritsar, the reduction 
in the postage rates on letters and postcards and 
aerogrammes and the agreement that passengers 
from either country should be afforded the facility 

(Continued on page 34) 








Indian Economy : Vital Urgent Issues 


FIRST REPORT OF ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 





The Economic Advisory Council, set up by the Prime Minister in February 1983, submitted its 
First Report on May 28, 1983 in which it focussed attention on certain immediate issues and also 
certain structural problems which have a direct bearing for the next two years. The brief 
references to the Report in the press and the rather voluble comments thereupon make it impera- 
tive that in fairness to the distinguished members of the Economic Advisory Council, the full 
report should be made known to the public. Mainstream therefore has undertaken to publish 
here the Report deleting, apart from two notes which are affixed as appendices, about 300 words 
to maintain its confidentiality on three sensitive issues that may be exploited by commercial and 


political lobbies. 


The members of the Economic Advisory Council are Prof Sukhamoy Chakra- 


yarty (Chairman); Dr K.N. Raj; Dr Manmohan Singh; Prof C.H. Hanumantha Rao; and Prof 


A.M. Khusro. — Editor 





IX our first note for the Prime Minister, we have 
considered it appropriate to concentrate on issues 
which have a Vital bearing on the current function- 
ing of the Indian economy within the overall para- 
meters set by the Sixth Plan. We have dealt with 
structural issues to the extent that they have a 
crucial relevance to the present situation. 

While the performance of the Indian economy 
during the first three years of the Sixth Plan period 
has been marked by some positive features, it has 
highlighted certain major areas in which corrective 
action is required. Among the positive features 
could be mentioned reasonable price stability, in- 
crease in oil production, and substantial expansion 
in irrigation potential. The most serious negative 
features are the apparent stagnancy in rice output 
(indeed in total foodgrain output, excluding only 
wheat), neglect of energy conservation, and the per- 
sistence of large unutilised capacities in key areas 
such as power, irrigation, fertiliser, steel, and 
cement. Further, while the management of the 
balance of payments has been helped notably by the 
IMF loan, the present trends would seem to suggest 
that we may be building up a major problem for the 
second half of the 1980s, affecting particularly the 
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formulation and implementation of the Seventh 
Plan, unless corrective measures are taken forthwith. 


Agriculture, Food and Related Issues 


N regard to agriculture it goes without saying that 

much will depend in 1983-84 on whether ‘normal’ 
weather conditions prevail; indeed it is only if such 
conditions prevail that we can be reasonably sure 
whether the rate of growth of rice output (and of 
foodgrain output as a whole) is decelerating or 
whether the declines recorded in the last few years are 
entirely a reflection of exceptionally adverse weather 
conditions. We need to be prepared however for the 
monsoon in 1983-84 being only just about ‘normal’ 
or even a little below ‘normal’, as abnormal weather 
the world over has lent support to a view that we 
may be in the midst of a weather cycle of wider and 
more complex dimensions than we have hitherto 
suspected. 

The present position in rice should also draw our 
attention to the extremely low yield levels prevailing 
in Eastern and Central India where the agro-climatic 
conditions seem favourable for attaining levels very 
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much higher. Our ability to manage the rice eco- 
nomy has so far rested on notable successes achieved 
in Punjab, Haryana and Western UP, as also in 
Andhra Pradesh, since these are the areas that have 
fed the public distribution system; but they alone 
cannot be expected to sustain the system, particularly 
if we are to expand the ‘food-for-work’ programme 
for the rural poor (for which there is now a very 
strong case) and more generally use the public dis- 
tribution system on a wider scale to protect vulner- 
able sections like children in both rural and urban 
areas. 

It seems highly probable that, in areas like Bihar, 
absentee landlordism and related forms of oppres- 
sive tenancy are in no small measure responsible 
for rice yields remaining so low compared to what 
can be achieved. This raises important political 
issues and needs attention on that plane. At the same 
- time, however, it is evident that improvements in 
water management, better extension services and 
introduction of high-yielding varieties ona wider 
scale are very essential. The related question of 
fertiliser consumption in Eastern and Central India 
and thesteps needed to channel credit for this 
purpose; particularly for small and marginal farmers, 
need to be also attended to. If small and marginal 
farmers can be organised in service cooperatives, 
where necessary by consolidating their holdings 
into contiguous blocks of land, it should be possible 
to raise productivity levels substantially. But none 
of these will be easy to achieve without major 
changes in development administration at the 
State level. Needless to add they are even more 
important in States like Bihar where there has been 
evidently substantial disintegration of administra- 
tion at this level. If a major effort is mounted over 
the next two years in at least some areas, and the 
poientialities demonstrated thereby, the outlook 
for the Seventh Plan could be very much better than 
appears now. 


Energy Sources and Energy Use 


N=? to agriculture, energy appears to be the 
major area that needs immediate attention. It 
is creditable that mineral oi] production has increa- 
sed significantly in recent years. But given the 
estimates of recoverable reserves, and the high rate 
of growth of energy consumption (more than twice 
as high as the rate of growth of national income), we 
cannot afford to be satisfied with this achievement. 
In fact if the performance on the oil front generates 
complacency on this account — of which we see 
considerable danger — it will turn out to be to our 
serious disadvantage within a few years from now. 
We must ‘therefore use this breathing period to 
devise a multi-pronged strategy of Which only the 
principal elements are noted here. These include 
a faster rate of increase in coal production, along 
with investments in coal beneficiation and its 
effective transportation. There are reasons to believe 
that the last two are receiving much less attention 
than they deserve. Moreover, while secondary forms 
of power such as electricity claim a large fraction 
of investment, when it comes to question of genera- 
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tion, relatively inadequate outlays are provided for 
transmission and distribution. A better balance 
needs to be struckif our performance has to 
improve in terms of quantum and cost of power 
delivered to the consumer. Indeed, substitution of 
coal and electricity for oil is absolutely vital to an 
improvement in India’s balance of payments. This 
is partly a function of price policy, but itis impor- 
tant to introduce effective supply management in 
certain key areas. ` 

In the household sector the key element is the 
provision of alternatives to kerosene. One important 
alternative is soft coke. But here we seem to have 
regressed, possibly because the consumer finds 
kerosene cheaper than soft coke. Kerosene is being 
sold at a price well below the cost of imports and 
any additional soft coke production and use within 
the country will lead to substantial foreign exchange ' 
and budgetary savings. Hence a higher subsidy on 
soft coke can be justified if it will help to reverse 
the declining trend in soft coke sales by the coal. 
companies. 

A key area deserving serious attention in this 
context is social forestry for the rural population. 
Encouragement given to growing fast-growing three 
crops of which ‘Su-Babul’ is an important example, 
can substantially improve availability of fuel in 
rural areas (apart from improving soil quality, 
generating employment opportunities and fitting in 
with programmes of integrated rural development). 
Integrated management of resources on a watershed 
basis in hill areas with the participation of the 
people needs to be given high priority. 

In industry, not only is an improvement in the 
efficiency of energy use possible, but greater atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the replacement of fuel oil 
by coal; this is held back at present mainly on 
account of the lack of adequate coal supplies for 
medium and small users. In agriculture a critical 
element in the use of commercial energy is the 
extension of electrical pumpsets in preference to 
diesel pumpsets; shortfalls in the targets of energisa- 
tion of pumpsets suggest that this area needs closer 
attention. Similarly, in Transportation the promo- 
tion of fuel efficiency is important and much more 
vigorous effort is needed also for the replacement of 
road by rail transport wherever possible. 

Our R & D policy in the energy sector needs also 
to pay much greater attention to areas that are 
likely to improve the efficiency of use of our local 
resources, such as through coal and biomass con- 
version and to designing fuel-saving equipment 
rather than to areas where much investment is 
currently going on in advanced countries since they 
happen to be both capital and skill-intensive. 

The operation of our power stations has often 
been commented upon adversely and with good 
reason. The principal factors responsible for low 
plant-load factor have been identified as the follow- 
ing! 

(a) bad maintenance of power plants; 

(b) variable quality of coal provided to power 
stations combined with uncertainty of supply; 

(c) managerial inefficiencies; 

(d) failure to adopt a suitable tariff structure. 
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Special task forces should be therefore formed to 
immediately look into scope for improvements, 
particularly where performance is unsatisfactory. 
There has been too much political interference not 
only in the appointments, transfers, etc., in the 
Electricity Boards but in the fixation of ‘tariff rates, 
and this needs attention at the level of the Chief 
Ministers of States as early as possible. 


Shortfalls in and Financia! Constraints on 
Public Investment 


AT a more general macro-economic level, there 

are clear signs of other major problems building 
up, partly on account of shortfalls in public invest- 
ment in the Sixth Plan (to the extent of 20-25 per 
cent in real terms) and partly due to the increasing 
difficulty in maintaining even the present tempo of 
public investment. As a result, in practically every 
sector, other than petroleum, serious bottlenecks are 
developing. It is clear that, as matters stand now, 
it is not possible to accept all the claims for addi- 
tional outlays without running the risk of adding 
to the pressure on prices and balance of payments. 
But we have to Jook at certain specific sectors (such 
as power. coal, irrigation and railways} quite 
differently from the rest and also take steps forth- 
with to relax the financial constraints on public 
investment; otherwise the prospects for the Seventh 
Plan would be indeed very. gloomy. We therefore 
offer below some suggestions in this regard. 

It appears clear that, despite seriousness of the 
financial constraints on public investment, selective 
increases in investment outlays are absolutely essen- 
tial in some specific sectors. For instance, 

(a) Rail transport may turn out to be a bottle- 
neck holding back growth even in 1983-84. 
‘Additional outlays to increase carrying capacity 
in 1983-84 are therefore required here. This 
should have the highest priority. 

(b) There are certain coal projects which are 
linked to ongoing coal using projects, especially 
power-stations. These must be taken up imme- 
diately and implemented on a crash basis. 
Further, power supply to collieries which is 
absolutely vital for maximizing coal production 
is not receiving adequate attention. This is a 
paradoxical state of affairs that needs to be 
urgently rectified. . 

(c) The level. of real investment in irrigation, 
while substantial, has failed to pay adequate 
attention to items such as field channels. Even 
to optimize the utilization of potential already 
created, we need to step up outlay on this item. 

We do not wish to quantify the outlay increases 
involved on all these, as such an exercise has to be 
carried out by the Planning Commission in con- 
sultation with the relevant Ministries. However, in 
our opinion, to ignore these areas may involve 
jeopardising the success of the Plan in physical 
terms in vital areas such as food and power. 

As for the financial constraints, we would draw, 
particular attention to a major change that has 
taken place in the course of the 1970s in the pattern 
of financing of public investment in the Five-Year 
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Plans. Fax revenues have diminished in importance 
(direct taxation even more than indirect), while 
financing by Commercial banks (through their 
purchase of Government securities) has acquired a 
commanding importance; in addition, deficit financ- 
ing through direct borrowing from the Reserve 
Bank of India has increased greatly in magnitude. 
The scale of the shift to bank borrowing would have 
ordinarily generated very much stronger inilationary 
pressures in the economy but for the large import 
surpluses that the IMF loan has made possible to 
sustain in the last three years. So, as the rest of 
the loan is drawn upon in 1983-84 and 1984-85, it. 
is essential to make such changes in the pattern of 


- fiaancing of public investment as would be required 


to prevent inflationary pressures getting out of 
hand. This is presumably now recognised by the 
Government, as shortage of rupee resources has 


‘been cited as the major reason behind seeking 


external Joans for financing power projects. In our 
view, however, this is a highly segmented approach, 
not in the best long-term interest of the economy, 
since we can ill-afford suppliers’ credit for long 
gestation projects (particularly where the domestic 
rate structure does not permit high enough rates of 
return on the investments). 

In fact this issue of financial resources for public 
investment is a key one, both in the short run and 
in determining the approach to the Seventh Plan. If 
the monsoon is ‘normal’ this year, agricultural 
growth and (in consequence) overall economic 
growth can be expected to pick up; and in that case, ' 
larger accrual of tax revenues and of savings mobi- 
lised by commercial banks can also be expected; 
moreover, in the event of a sharp increase in agri- 
cultural and industrial output, it might be possible 
to run the risk of a larger monetary expansion. 
However, we need to be prepared not only for a 
monsoon that is less than ‘normal’ but for sudden 
declines in agricultural output in the subsequent 
years, and therefore not depend on good luck alone 
to sustain a pattern of financing that has consi- 
derable inflationary potential. In our view, a major 
effort is called for in these two years to mobilise 
much more revenue from taxes, particularly direct 
taxes, from those sectors that are now all too in- 
adequately assessed at present, particularly un- 
incorporated enterprises. The growing weakness of 
the tax administration ‘has added greatly to non- 
compliance and is also reflected in the massive scale 
of smuggling now. Unless very high priority is given 
to improvements in the administration of both 
direct and indirect taxes during this period, the 
further increases in public investment required in 
the Seventh Plan will rest on very fragile founda- 
tions, making the economy highly vulnerable to 
inflation and/or to pressures from aid-givers. The 
inflationary potential created by the present pattern 
of financing of public investments is indeed so con- 
siderable that it is also important to avoid pressure 
being exercised on financial institutions to extend 
credit excessively in any direction. 

In this context, the efficiency in management of 
public enterprises is also a key factor. The impor- 
tance of the managerial factor has been recently 
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highlighted by the Prime Minister in her recent 
meetings with the Chief Executives of Public Enter- 
prises. It is absolutely essential that we ensure 
operational autonomy of public enterprises through 
allowing the managements to develop and imple- 
ment corporate programmes on théir own within 
the Plan profile but without interference from various 
extraneous sources. While public accountability 
has to be assured, it is better done through observ- 


ing certain basic guidelines than through detailed ` 


interventions. Furthermore, it is clear that public 
enterprises must be allowed to mobilise more 
resources for development rather than serve in- 
directly as agents providing subsidies to the private 
economy. We suggest that Chief Executives be 
appointed by a properly knowledgeable selection 
committee amongst a set of professional managers 
in order that high standards of achievement may be 
ensured. They should be given a specified tenure 
which is long enough to ensure effective corporate 
management and planning. A clear example of 
violations of this principle that have been taking 
place is with regard to the appointment of the 
Chairman of the Steel Authority of India, which 
has greatly affected its ability to carry out its 
mandate effectively. 

We should add here that while the balance of 
payments in 1983-84 looks manageable, we are 
almost certain to run into very serious difficulties 
from mid-1980s onwards on account of rising debt 
service obligations, unless we can (a) reduce our 
dependence on imported sources of energy by cur- 
tailing the current rate of growth of energy con- 
‘sumption in the country, (b) improve capacity 
utilisation significantly in steel, cement and ferti- 
lisers, (c) increase substantially the domestic output 
of rice and oilseeds, and (d) have greater success 
with export promotion than we have had so far. The 
question of export promotion has received serious 
attention from the Government from time to time 
but the results have not been particularly encourag- 
ing. The present world recession is partly responsi- 
ble for it, but what we need is, cost reduction in 
key sectors, better quality control and infrastruc- 
tural support and an aggressive marketing strategy. 
There is a limit to what we can do to stimulate 
exports through fiscal devices such as subsidies or 
monetary policies such as offering low interest on 
export credit. What monetary ‘policy can most 
effectively do for exports is to help maintain a 
relatively non-inflationary macro environment. 

Our balance of payments problem is more struc- 
tural than cyclical. Even a modest recovery in 
world economy is unlikely to help our exports 
much. We have been so far very prudent in our 
borrowing policies. But we cannot afford to relax at 
all. Using relatively short maturity loans to finance 
long gestation investment projects is not judicious 
for the Indian economy. : 


Some further Issues 


EDUCTION in costs of production in Indian 
industry, which is vital to increasing the com- 
petitiveness of Indian exports, requires not only 
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improvements in efficiency in a number of related 
overheads such as transport and power (to which 
we have already referred) but increased competiti- 
veness between enterprises within the country itself. 
Such competitiveness has been badly lacking in 
India, perhaps due to the protected markets provid- 
ed to them so far. Much more has to be done to 
create greater awareness and sense of urgency to 
bring down costs of production in industry in 
competition with each other and progressively bring 
down the relative prices of their products. This is 
in fact vital now for expanding the domestic market 
for these products. 

In this context we would like to observe that the 
apparatus of administrative controls over industry 
now existing was largely built up towards the middle 
of the 1950s at a time when other forms of indirect 
strategic control were not available. Today this is 
not so, as we have now a vast range of financial 
institutions through which indirect control can, in 
principle, be exercised. However, not only has much 
attention not been given to the precise methods of 
such indirect control through financial institutions 
but care has to be taken to see that the powers 
exercised by these institutions are not abused and 
corruption does not develop on the same or a larger 
scale than in the administration of direct controls. 
This raises a number of very important issues, 
particularly since the financial institutions have 
already been penetrated by such influences and 
determined action is now required if they are to be 
cleansed and made strong enough and reliable 
enough for the managenient of the industrial sector 
(as well as for the economy as a whole) in a purpo- 
sive manner. We purpose to look into these issues 
n greater depth and present our findings at a later 

ate. 

While we have mentioned some of the major 
corrective steps that need to be taken, there are 
certain issues which we have not yet had the time to 
study in detail. This includes the very important 
question of technology generation and import of 


technology and the precise criteria we need to, 
` follow when taking recourse to foreign collabora- 


tion. We intend to study this complex of issues and 
shall be reporting our views at the appropriate 
time. We are also initiating some studies on the 
base of corporate taxation. 


One area that deserves closer attention is the - 


strategy of our poverty alleviation programmes. 
The integration of these programmes with agri- 
cultural development programme particularly for 
small and marginal farmers is necessary. The orga- 
nisational and institutional framework for the effec- 
tive implementation of these programmes and for 
securing participation of beneficiaries also needs to 
be examined. We are studying these issues and 
shall submit a note on the subject at a later date. - 

’ Our objective in this note has been to draw the 
Government’s attention to certain immediate issues 
which cannot be ignored without serious damage to 
the economy as well as to discuss certain structural 
issues in so far as they have a very direct bearing 
on the macro-economic prospects for 1983-85. 
(New Delhi, May 28, 1983)D 
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Computer and Employment 


SATISH JHA 


NDIAN computer experts, if a recent symposium on 

‘Computer in Indian economy’ is anything to go 
by, appear to be so overwhelmed by the possibilities 
of using computers in the Indian economy in a 
variety of ways that they spare no thought for cer- 
tain other vital aspects. Prof. P.V-S. Rao of the 
Tata Institute of Fundamenta! Research feels that 
the question is not whether or when but how to go 
in for computerisation. Few will question that 
computerisation will improve efficiency. But there 
are other critical dimensions to computerisation, 
the most important of which is its impact on emp- 


loyment. This was totally ignored at the sympo-' 


sium; presumably because the participants consi- 
dered, it a settled issue. Unfortunately it is not. 
It is therefore important to examine this issue in 
greater detail. India is somewhat fortunate in this 
matter as’ we can learn the lessons of experience 


` elsewhere before pervasive computerisation makes 


things irreversible. 

The debate on computer’s impact on employment 
is not only alive but is becoming increasingly 
animated in the industrialised economies. The 
debate revolves around a number of issues such as 
prospects of extensive unemployment, worker alien- 
ation, increasingly centralised economic, political 
power due to computerisation, etc. Many authors 
such as Hines and Searle (in their book Automatic 
Unemployment), Orma (in his book Micros: A Per- 
vasiye Force), Rada of the International Labour 


Organisation (in his work the Impact of Micro. 


Electronics) ‘and Freeman (The Kondratiev Waves 
and Unemployment), have all examined in detail the 
impact of automation on employment in USA and 
elsewhere. High technology research centres such 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Carnegie Mellon University have been equally 
interested in finding answers to the implications of 
increasing automation even in USA. 

In the developing world, particularly in India, the 
trend has been to view the advancement in electro- 
nics and computers as a historically unique opport- 
unity to ‘leap frog’ into the modern era without 
having to go through all the intermediary phases 
that the Western economies had to undergo. A dis- 
passionate analysis would suggest that such a view 
is at best part of general confusion on technology 
policy which is itself a hotch-potch of rhetoric on 
self-reliance, basic needs, appropriate technology on 
the one hand and an inchoate and confused passion 
for ‘modernisation’s on the other. Such a pers- 
pective easily overlooks the adverse impact of auto- 
mation on employment. 

The macro impact of computerisation in this 
country may not be identical with that in the highly 
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industrialised countries. Even in respect of employ- 
ment. However, by its very nature, automation 
improves efficiency, lowers cost of production, and 
implies a “tendency to withdraw as many human 
elements as possible from production (manufactur- 
ing and administration), owing to the unreliability 
of “human operating units,” argues Rada. The first 
technological breakthrough related to ensuring 
survival and the second to multiplying muscle 
power, Automation, the third breakthrough facili- 
tated by computers, deals with extending the possi- 
bilities of applying human intelligence by using 
more efficient substitutes for some functions of 
the brain. This is reflected — to give just two exam- 
ples — in the case of steel industry where com- 
puters can be used to monitor the uniformity of the 
thickness of rolls with instant feedback and correc- 
tion or in word processors where productivity gains 
are achieved by directly cutting down on time for 
typing, preparation and correction of texts. 

Despite these obvious consequences of automation, 
policy planners continue to be more or Jess evenly 
split on the issue of what computerisation does to 
employment in general. The optimists tend to argue 
that automation leads to a rise in per capita labour 
productivity which is the only way to growth, and 
which in turn increases employment. They point out 
that the history of industrialisation reveals a steady 
growth of employment, and that there is no reason 
why computerisation should reverse this trend. Any 
loss of jobs will be more than offset by myriad new 
openings due to rise in productivity and eventual 
growth, 

The arguments suggesting adverse impact of 
computerisation on employment, on the other hand, 
are based on specific studies of automation at the 
unit or plant level as well as their extrapolation to 
the total employment opportunities. Recently 
Robert Ayers and Steve Miller of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), USA, argued that in 
five metal industries in USA alone the potential to 
dispace human labour due to automation is any- 
where between 1-3 million workers — depending on 
the technology used — out of the current total 
workforce of eight million. Another study at the 
Carnegie Mellon University found that most entre- 
preneurs using computerised processes and even its 
potential users overwhelmingly ranked its impact on 
reducing labour as their main reason for compu- 
terising processes. 

In this county also two committees have gone into 
the question of the employment effect of computeri- 
sation and both have failed to arrive at definite 
findings. The first study was undertaken by the 
Works Study Team appointed by the Maharashtra 
Government to evaluate the impact of office auto- 
mation. In its report submitted in 1970, the com- 
mittee, on the basis of a study it conducted, came 
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to the conclusion that between 1965 and 1969 there 
was a slight decline in Office employment but 
whether this was due to the introduction of com- 
puters was not conclusively proved. Regarding the 
. loss of potential employment too the committee 
could not arrive at any firm conclusion. ae 
The second was the Committee on Automation 
appointed by the Government of India, Ministry: of 
Labour. Submitting its report in 1972, the COA 
had concluded that computerisation of work in 
Government offices had generally led to a fall in 


employment in the concerned departments, but this’ 


fall had been more than offset -by an increase in 
total employment. The committee in its recom- 
mendations suggested’ unrestricted use of com- 
puters in educational, scientific and research insti- 
tutions. But with regard to commercial and indus- 
trial establishments and consultancy services the 
_COA was for some restrictions such as computers 
being permitted only for certain specific uses and, 
in‘any- case, only after consultations with the exist- 

ing workers. : 
A third and rather comprehensive study of impact 


of computers on employment was conducted by | 


Kamata Prasad and Pramod Verma of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur, and the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, respectively. 
They studied 97 different organisations using com- 


puters and estimated that the 253 computers instal- . 


led until 1975 had created direct total employment 
of 8,850 persons.» What is more, if the persons 
employed in the manufacturing and distribution of 
there computers were added, the total employment 
impact was assessed at 12,670 persons. As against 
this Prasad and Verma estimated that only 8,000 
persons were likely to. have been displaced as a 
result of introducing those 253 computers. Thus 
they estimated per-computer-net-job-creation at 
18.4, that is, after allowing for labour displacement. 
But the study did not estimate the potential loss of 
employment due to computerisation. The study 
justified this by arguing that it is as difficult to 
assess potential loss as it is to assess potential gain. 


But even these figures of additional employment. 


were suggested to be the result of keeping the 
efficiency of the system low at barely five per cent. 
Besides, the study took.a véry narrow and restric- 
tive meaning of the word computer. Moreover, 
since the study was completed in 1977, the very 
nature of computers has changed. As was pointed 
` out by Prof P.V.S. Rao at the symposium, as 
of now, computing power improves by a factor of 
2 every two years. That may change much of the 
calculations made by Prasad and Verma. Their 
assessment also needs to be viewed in the light of 
some comparable Western assessments of . the 
employment effect of automation. For instance, a 
UK Government study of 1965 revealed that, on an 
average, the installation of a computer led to a 
reduction of 14.5 per cent of the jobs existing in the 
data .processing section in the offices concerned 
before the equipment was installed and that an 
additional 12.5 per cent jobs would have been crea- 
ted to cope with the increasing work had the com- 
puter not been installed. This put the employment 
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‘cheap 


displacement in UK in 1965 at 27 per cent of jobs 
against which only 4.5 per cent new jobs were 
created. The surveys of the US Labour Bureau also 
identified, similar trends. Studies from Germany 
also revealed the Jabour-displacing nature of com- 
puterisation. Indeed,-the Committee on Automa- 
tion it self has quoted a study which came to the 
conclusion that “in regard to the displacement 
potential of office automation, it is a conservative 
estimate that for every five office jobs eliminated, 
one is created,” 


Yet, it is often argued that the impact of com- 
puterisation is unlikely to be as severely felt here 
as in the highly industrialised countries. There is 
little to corroborate such a line of argument. For 
one thing, apart from improving efficiency, a very 
critical impact of automation is in changing the 
structure of jobs. Towards this end, not only has 
the entire training and educational ‘system to be ex- 
tremely responsive, given the quick obsolesence in the - 
field of computer-based automation, but the entire 
economy has to be geared to be able to chatige as 
quickly as the changes in employment structure 
brought about by computer-based automation. As 
automation transforms products and the production 
process in a relatively short span of time, to con- 


. tinue to have occupation for his active life, the 


industrial worker must be able to switch over quickly 
to newer skills. So far the average age life cycle to’ 
technology has been long enough to allow the majo- 
rity of workers to continue to function in the basic 
area of their original training. skill formation for 
about 30 years and more. But with major techno- 
logical changes occurring in USA every year on an 
average, and in an even shorter span of time in 
Japan and West Germany, the old order is already 
under severe strain. The problems being encoun- 
tered today inthe American steel and automobile 
industries are but two glaring examples of this. 


Moreover, in India, automation of neither 
industrial/agricultural production nor of office 
management is likely to be based on just econo- 
mic criteria. For, labour is abundant and 
compared to the highly industrialised 
world, whilé ‘automation equipnient > is ;made 
even more expensive by the existing duty structure. 
For another, the market can by and large be cate- 
gorised as a seller’s market. This makes integrated 


` automation of various functions even more unlikely. 


Thus the impetus for automation in this country 
may stem mainly from the desire to avoid the cost 
of organised labour. Besides, more often than not, 
automation may be.an offshoot of the, glamour 
attached to it rather than genuine need. : 


There is agreement on the point that computers 
are more likely to enter mainly the office and infor- 
mation handling sector than any other sector as is 
the case in the industrialised countries. But `as a 
sectorwise study of impact of computers by Dale 
and Williamson (The Myth of the Micro). shows, 
this is precisely the area where employment dis- 


'- placement is most severe. In USA and UK, while 


sectoral distribution of workers In information 
handling, industry, services and agriculture is 
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- 40, 20, 35 and 5 per cent respectively, the projected 
unemployment rate induced by computerisation is 
estimated at 26, 22,9 and 3 per cent respectively. 
In India, however, sectoral distribution of employ- 
ment is markedly different from that in USA and 
UK. While there is no separate classification such 
as information handling in the country, the other 
comparable sectors employ 9,18 and 73 per cent of 
working population respectively. But the service 
sector mainly comprises the informal sector, which 
is simply out of the reach of the compiterisation 
process. In the event, automation-induced unem- 





ployment, according to Vandana Shiva of the IM, 
Bangalore, even if one assumes the trends in USA 
and Europe to hold good in the Indian case as well, 
may not exceed five per cent. That will be the case 
only if automation gathers the same momentum 
here as in the industrialised countries. But, however 
small the impact of computerisation on employ- 
ment, in an economy which barely manages to 
provide jobs to a fraction of the skilled work force 
added every year while the stock of the unemployed 
keeps rising by the year, a choice in favour of auto- 
mation cannot be considered desirable. O 


Dimension of Rural Housing 


B.K. MUKHOPADHYAY 


G HELTER is among the most important of human 
requirements, next only to food and clothing. 
The inordinate increase in population has added to 
the severity of the housing problem. Even the most 
advanced nations face this problem. Millions of 
people in Asia live in slums/squatter settlements. 
Bangkok alone was short of about 1,80,000 housing. 
units by 1981 — up by 80,000 from 1974. In Iran, 
India, Philippines, Sri Lanka and Vietnam, between 
20 and 25 per cent of the urban population live in 
slums and squatter settlements. The housing problem 
in India has assumed formidable magnitude and 
complexity. The housing shortage on the eve of the 
Fifth Pian, was placed at 11.8 million units in rural 
areas and 3.8 million units in urban areas. Without 
a realistic housing programme, the miserable hous- 
ing condition in our cities and villages can only 
worsen. In India, at present, there are 83.3 million 
families without proper housing. 

The importance of housing can be measured from 
its contribution to national income as well as 
generation of employment and capital formation. 
The share of the housing sector to the national 
income generated rose from Rs 1,357 crores in 
1970-71 to Rs 2,776 crores in 1977-78, at current 
prices, and from Rs 1,357 crores to Rs 1,590 crores, 
at constant prices. The share of this sector to the 
national income may now be placed around four 
per cent. Its ‘share in gross domestic capital forma- 
tion (residential buildings only) rose from 13.4 per 
cent in 1970-71 to 16.5 per cent in 1977-78. 


Houses Supply: 1951-71 


(in million) 


ee A 





Year Total supply of Supply in urban Supply in rural 
: houses regions regions 
1951 64.3 10.3 54.0 
1961 79.2 14.0 65.2 
1971 98.4 18.4 74.0 





This has to be viewed against the rise in popula- 
tion. The annual growth rate of population was 
-2.16 per cent in 1951-61, 2.48 per cent in 1961-71 
and 2.46 per cent in 1971-81. Population rose from 
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361 million in 1951 to 439.1 million in 1961 and 
547.9 million in 1971. It is feared that by 2000 A.D. 
it will cross the 1000 million mark. Naturally the 
rate of growth of housing must be speeded up if the 
gap is at least to be narrowed. 

_ Investment in housing activity is found to have a 
significant impact on income and employment 
through multiplier linkages. A World Bank report 
on Colombia found that the income multiplier for 
housing construction is about two and that about 
seven additional jobs are created for every 10,000 
dollars spent on construction of dwelling units. This — 
rate of generation of employment was higher than 
that for manufacturing and close to that for the 


‘economy as a whole. For Korea the income multi- 


plier was estimated at two and about 14 additional 
jobs were created for every 10,000 dollars invested 
in construction. In Pakistan, India and Mexico the 
position was more or less similar. 

Forward linkage effects are felt in the subsequent 
use of the house as input for commercial, service or 
other productive activities that generate income and 
employment. The other form of indirect effect 
refers to backward linkages, Backward linkages 
induce increased production of new construction 
materials as well as provide `a market for second- 
hand materials. Transport activities also gets inten- 
sified. Increased employment is the natural outcome 
since increase in the demand for industrial coustruc- 
tion products and transport services would mean an 


upward thrust to labour-intensive activities. Well- 


planned housing can lead to increase in national 
productivity, economise the use of space as well as 
minimise the cost of infrastructure. 

The ever-increasing gap is causing concern. Rural 
areas have been greatly lacking in housing facilities. 
Average quality of houses, environmental condi- 
tions, etc., are not very good in most cases. Added 
to this there exist intra-regional and inter-regional 
differences. All regions are not getting similar 


facilities in the aggregate sense. Housing shortage 


in the rural areas stood at around 1.65 crore dwell- 
ing units in 1981. It has been estimated that about 
76 per cent of rural households had one to two 
rooms, 18 per cent had three to four rooms and only 
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six pet cent had five or inore rooms. About 94 per 
cent households stayed in their own houses, while 
the remaining 6.2 per cent were in rented houses. 
Rent also varied from place to place; from time 
to time and from person to person. Exploitation 
has also been’ noticed.. What is more, the NSSO 
found (28th.round) that 7.6 per cent of rural house- 
-holds have ' no built-up latrine. Protected drinking 
water facility was available to only 4.7 per cent of 
households. Haphazard growth and improper lay- 
out has-marred land use. 

The gap has increased ‘because of factors like: 
low priority given to housing (and of that only 
15 per cent to rural housing) in planning and fund 
allocations; rise in construction cost; difficulty in 
getting regular supply ‘of inputs; less utilisation of 
construction management techniques; and inade- 
quate administrative and technical machinery for 
implementation of schemes. ` 

- In a recent report the Public Accounts Committee 
(PAC) indicated that till April: 30, 1980, housing 
shortage had risen to 161. lakh units. To meet 
Such ‘a huge challenge, co-ordination at national 
level is crucial. PAC stressed the need to review 
housing programmes at State and Central levels 
from time to time. Regarding the role of HUDCO 
in rural housing it has said that 50 per cent of total 
allocations for housing- should have gone to the 
rural sector, but the figure has been hardly 15 per 
cent. (HUDCO took up this scheme only in 1977-78). 
Twelve States and.eight Union Territories are out- 
side the purview of such a plan. Moreover, about 
75 per cent (of Rs 55.12 crores) went to Karnataka, 
Gujarat.and Kerala. Regional concentration must 
` be done away with. i : 

Several schemes have been taken up for promot- 
ing housing in rural India. In 1957 the Village 
Housing Projects Scheme was introduced. This 
provided for loans to individuals and cooperatives 
for construction and improvement of houses. Under 
this scheme (annual interest rate 7.5 per cent, with 
instalment repayment facilities), an amount of 
Rs 26.4 crores was sanctioned for construction of 
1.04 lakh houses (0.70 lakh “houses being actually 
created) as at the end of 1980-81. 

In the First Plan rural housing received some 
attention from the Community Development Pro- 
gramme. The Third Plan stressed the implementa- 
tion, of housing schemes in small groups of villages 
and in isolated villages. Setting up of a brick kiln, 
supply of components ona cooperative basis, etc,. 
were done. Backward sections were given pré- 
ference. Under this scheme 40,492 units were 
constructed during the Third Plan, while. 17,555 
and 5,770 units were completed during the Fourth 
` Plan and Fifth Plan respectively. The Minimum 
Needs Programme, introduced during the Fifth 
‘Plan, also helped this sector significantly via pro- 
viding house sites for landless labourers in rural 
areas, etc. Under the Sixth Plan it is estimated 
that the number of eligible families requiring 
housing assistance would be-around 14.5 million. 

A scheme for provision of house sites to landless 


workers in rural areas was taken up in 1971 and ° 


was transferred to the State sector afterwards. 
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‘ample a 20” thick well is not necessary. 


Banks and other institutions (like LIC, GiC, State 


- Housing Boards, HDFC, HUDCO, etc.) have been 


helping housing activities. As against the construc- 
tion of 55,758 units with HUDCO assistance in 
1976-77, the number rose to 1,41,553 in 1977-78, 
And the plan for 'the next five years envisaged an 
addition of 92,000 units in 1978-79, 1,50,000 in 
1979-80, 1,56,000 in 1980-81, 1,87,000 in 1981-82 
and 2,24,000 in 1982-83. Priority will continue to 
be for the weaker sections. HUDCO has also 
decided to extend financial assistance to public 
sector units for construction of houses for sale-to 
their employees. 

The tentative estimate of housing shortage is of 
the order of 23.6 million (202 million in rural 
areas) by 1991. This alarming: situation should be 
kept in mind while formulating housing policy for 
the next Plan. F 

‘It is necessary to make investment in housing 
more attractive. Needless to say the Government 
has to shoulder the responsibility. Rural develop- 
ment has been the aim and allocations ‘for that sec- 
tor have been on that basis, But the magnitude of 
poverty and unemployment remains quite high. This 
calls for gearing up activity generation spatially, 
hierarchically, temporally and- functionally, in 
achieving the same, housing can play a big role. 


‘Even UN estimated that for developing countries 


like India, an annual construction of 8-10 dwellings 
per thousand population in the next two to three 
decades should be achieved ‘in order to prevent any 
deterioration of the housing situation: 

The Twenty Point Programme has stressed this 
aspect, but work has been tardy and must be speeded 
up. Replacement of old stock would help a lot. 
Change in attitude is obviously necessary. For ex- 
It has been 
found that even 4” thick walls can stand strain and 
withstand even storms. This also pinpoints ‘the need 
to step up investment in R & D. Already a good bit 
of research has been done and the results have bene- 
fited the economy. The Central Building Research 
Institute, Roorke, is playing a prominent role in the ' 
field of housing planning. It has evolved several con- 
struction techniques and identified suitable mate- 
rials. It has worked out a speedy, cheap and effec- 
tive method of waterproofing mud-walls. Building 
technologies are being developed to reduce or elimi- 


nate the use of cement and other’scarce building . - 


materials. There remains the need for evolving cost ` 
reduction techniques. 

A series of research studies by HUDCO showed 
that it is more economical to provide individual 
toilets for houses and sites and services schemes than 
community toilets. It has also exploded the myth 
that access to individual. tenements in apartment 
blocks through a common corridor saves cost on 
staircases, It is more economical to provide staircases 
each serving four dwelling units on each floor. It 


_has also outlined the parameters of land cost at 


which it is economical to go in for vertical expan- 
sion or horizontal expansion. Models suited to our 
environment should be developed and implemented 
(for example, low-cost housing for the poorer sec- 
tion). Flow of investment is a big problem parti- 


cularly for the lower middle class and poorer section. 
If it is suggested that savings would emerge from 
their purses and get invested, that is hardly a prac- 
tical solution. A recent World Bank study (carried 


` out in six metropolitan cities of the world) reflects 


the fact that a large section of the population could 
not afford even the lowest cost housing provided by 
Governments. The condition of the average rural 
inhabitant may easily be guessed! Direct Govern- 
ment intervention in the matter of rural housing in a 
bigger way is therefore a must. 

The World Bank in its sector policy paper on 
housing (1975) stressed the need for framing 
housing policies in accordance with the general 
income level.and the ability to pay. It has observed 
that ‘many housing programmes have met with 
little success because they have attempted to meet 
housing needs rather than effective demand for 
housing? In contrast to estimations of need accord- 
ing to arbitrary standards, effective demand is 
derived from a household’s ‘ability and willingness 
to pay for housing’. i 

Side by side, mass-scale housing should lay 
emphasis on certain vital aspects like: space in lay- 
out, better use of area, durable and economical 
building materials, etc. In the context of low-cost 
housing, the importance of building materials like 
flyash, stone and lime needs to be recognised. 
Housing authorities should put up low-cost strue- 
tures with open space suitable to the climatic con- 
ditions. The suggestion for redefining specifications 
applicable to. low-cost housing deserves mention. 
At present low-cost houses have to conform to the 
same exacting specifications as are applicable to 
middle-income and high-income houses. Labour- 
intensive technology, keeping in view the employ- 
ment and income multipliers, for manufacturing 
light standardised components should get impor- 
tance. 

As far back as in October 1977 the working group 
on housing for the Five-Year Plan 1978-83 was set 
up. The group submitted its interim report which 
was in the nature of an approach paper on housing 
for the Fifth Plan 1978-83, covering both rural and 
urban housing.. It accepted the NBO’s estimate 


of housing shortage of 15.6 million units (11.8 


million in tural areas). It also drew attention to 
the qualitative drawbacks in existing housing stock. 
The recommendation was to provide a dwelling 
unit for every family, with a 20-year perspective. 
The requirements of additional households (due to 
growth of population), replacements of obsolete 
units and wiping out existing backlog, naturally, 
come up in. such a context. 

In physical terms, this means construction of 3.50 
million units per year in rural areas. In financial 
terms, it means an investment of Rs 1400 crores 
per annum on the basis of cost of construction of 
Rs 4000 per unit. Housing projects in rural areas 
should primarily be based on self-help with marginál 
assistance from the public sector. While consider- 
ing the standard of rural housing, care must be 
taken to see that urban housing concepts and stan- 
dards are not transplanted. Rural housing stan- 
dards must aim at bringing about environmental 
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‘improvements and facilitating sites and services 
schemes through close involvement of the bene- 
ficiaries (in the form of labour contribution). Build- 
ing standards and norms for rural housing should 
pave the way for proper use of locally available 
materials. Assistance from Government in the 
matter of technical advice, demonstration of model 
houses and model villages, provision of improved 
designs and layouts, pilot experiments relating to 
use of local materials, organisation of co-operative 
village programme based on voluntary labour, 
provision of financial assistance to backward classes, 
etc., may also be recommended. Locating building 
materials industries at nodal points in rural areas 
will help augment income and employment. O 





A Wayfinder 


MOHAMMAD TALIB 


6< NEVER reckon your wounds even if they exist. Let 

an aura of indifference captivate you all your 
life, so that each wound shall wilt without its actual 
wilting’’, 

This was perhaps the poor dog’s maxim to keep 
itself away from its itching wounds that brooded on | 
every nerve-tip of its body. The hind legs, in despera- | 
tion to tread them to extinction, feverishly exploited 
all angles of movement, as if this chapter on wounds 
would never seek revision in its own biography. When 
all wounds glowed profusely red, it looked at the | 
world with an ecstatic detachment, as though expound- 
ing to the human audience, the secrets of its 
unbelievable universe: f 


“Comrades, all your miseries germinate in the style 
of life you have put on — enormously different from | 
mine. If you follow my way, then tread on your } 
wounds, patiently and persistently, till your senses | 
get extinguished of their awarenesses, the soul burns } 
out its mortal itch and the world of desires forget | 
their loud uproar. You'd then be discovering yourself, | 
quite miraculously, in the ardent atmosphere of that | 
utopian morning, for which you’ve been losing all 
games till now; an exquisite intoxicating cosmos 
would settle on the translucence of your morrow’s | 
gloom — the distinct tidings of the wounds would die | 
intangibly on their way to your senses. All those 
awarenesses that negate your experience of the wounds, | 
would be sacredly valued that morning — their colour- | 
ful proportion would give a prodigious grandeur to } 
your new awakening. Awarenesses that search out 
wounds to misery, are the worst enemies. See that | 
they are no more. Remember — wound is a wound as | 
long as you sense it so. But the truth is — your senses 
alone are your highest wounds.’’ 


A stirring — the cold breeze seemed to whisper a } 
word to the dog, the hind legs sharpened their paSsion 
on the wonds, each being frantically teased with the } 
same intensity —- again that serenity and solemnity 
mingled with an underlying roar, as if questioning the | 
human audience, ‘Your enemies — do you know?” | 
and looking at them, it expected’ a sure unanimous | 
reply, ‘Our own cruel senses!’ 


And then, as the dog was about to turn inward 
again, a stone from a stray urchin woke it out of its 
trance. It yelled and began to wonder if wounds could 
really be ignored, especially during moments which | 
are more real than others. @ 





The author is a Lecturer in Sociology, Jamia, Milia 
Islamia, New Delhi. 
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a ea cacanars naan 
Defects in Rural Development $ 


Field Notes on a Karnataka Taluk 


L.C. JAIN. 


As a member of the Economic and Planning 
Council of thé, Government of Karnataka, the 
author recently made a number of field visits to 
rural areas in that State to report on the 
quality of development, functioning of bureau- 
cracy, the extent or absence of people’s partici- 
pation, and finally the state of planning and co- 
ordination at State level. The problems he 
has dealt with in his notes on such field visits 
are not peculiar to Karnataka. Readers else- 
where will thus find his account interesting and 
useful. The notes being published here concern 
a tour of Nanjangud taluk of Mysore district 
towards the end of February 1983. —Editor 





Jx the Report of the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 

duled Tribes Commissioner, Nanjangud taluk of 
Mysore district in Karnataka is listed as one of the 
blocks in the country having over 25 per cent popu- 
lation of Scheduled Castes. 

The first group of families I wanted to meet were 
those covered by Negilu Bhagya (a programme 
included in Karnataka’s plan for the rehabilitation 
of recipients of land under the Land Reforms Pro- 
gramme). The Assistant. Commissioner, Nanjangud, 
stated that this scheme had not been implemented 
yet as some procedural clarifications were being 
sought from State headquarters. 

` As per the programme which had been drawn up 
by the Block development authorities, a start was 
made with a visit to village Katwadipura to see a 
gobar-gas plant. Enroute, the BDO, a bright young 
man, showed us a group of 10 houses (two neat rows 
of five each) being built by the Harijans with mate- 
rials (tiles, doors, windows etc., worth Rs. 3,500 
per house) supplied by the Government, Cement is 
the only material still due to be supplied. The 
families asked the BDO to expedite cement supply. 
The answer they got was that “‘cement is simply not 
available”. The Assistant Commissioner said that 
though only four bags per house were required, 
they had not received the allotment because there 
was a shortage. 

These houses are just outside: the village. The 
house-owners were busy raising mud wails. In one 
house, even the roof had been laid. It looked attrac- 
tive. Inside, we saw, it had only one large room. 
That was-all the accommodation. I was told there 
is no provision in the scheme for any community 
latrines or a bathing platform or a drinking water 
well. The latter may come under the separate rural 
drinking water scheme. Policy, plans, the nature of 
accommodation, cost and. community amenities. 
relating to Harijan (rural) housing, need some re- 
view. 
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In Katwadipura, we saw a newly built and work- 
ing, medium size bio-gas plant. Gas was piped - 
some 25 to 30 feet for cooking and there were two 
ovens in the kitchen. Outside, the slurry was being 
passed into a‘large compost pit. Its cost is about 
Rs. 10,000, of which about Rs. 3,000 is subsidy. 


‘The owner is a cultivator with five acres. of paddy 


land. He uses all the organic manure he can get. 
Paddy husk goes to feed his 20 cows/bullocks, which 
in turn produce enough dung for the given size of 
the bio-gas plant. All the milk and its products are 
for self-consumption. One sees recycling at work. 
Its implications for a self-contained small farm: 
household are clear. That there is a subsidy for a 
man of his status (20 head of cattle) does raise 
obvious questions. 

There are some exceptions to the recycling pro- 
cess. Asad sight was a month-old calf. It looked 
famished —- the ribs could be counted. What would 
malnutrition to do to its milk-yielding capacity in’ 
the future? All we could do and did was to appeal . 
to the owner and compare his well-built body with 
that of the daughter of the cow. He nodded recogni- 
tion of the message. 

Outside, on the road, there was a small gathering 
of onlookers from the village, including. little chil- 
dren. Asked whether they were going to school, 


most of the girls and boys said they were not. Why? 
. One had to mind the sheep, the other a cow, a third 


the house when adults go to work; another had to 
look after a little baby. Departing from the pro- 
gramme, we stopped to see a balwadi anda creche. 
Both had a good number of children, clean and well- 
groomed. But, on coming out of this building, we 
found as .many children outside distinctly ill- clad 
looking curiously at the jeep. 

In village Immavu we saw at work the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) and 
National Rural Employment Programme (NREP). 
The village has about 80 households of which 20 are 
Harijan households. We: met some of the house- 
holds helped by IRDP to acquire cross-bred: cows. 
From their appearance and inadequate clothing it 
was clear that they were very poor. 

Selling the milk is no problem because there is a 
supporting service «organisation. The village has an 
active milk co-operative union which collects and 
supplies milk to Mysore city. Fodder and feed are, - 
however, a problem. They are quite costly. As the 
recipients are landless they have.to purchase all the 
fodder and feed they need (unlike the bio-gas plant 
owner). Instalments on loan for cattle arè deducted | 
by the Milk Union from weekly payments and re- 
mitted to the Bank. The yield per cow is only eight 
litres and this for a cross-bread one (according to 


- Prof. B.V. Krishna Murthy who accompanied me 
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and who belongs to Nanjangud) is low. After pay- 
ing for the cattle feed and loan instaJment, they are 
left with a small income. Availability and price of 
fodder have a direct impact on their earnings. 

We visited the office of the Milk Union and saw 
its nitrogen holder for semen; and even gave a start 
along with four others from the village, to a new 
building the Union Proposes to build with assis- 
tance under NREP. The Secretary of the Union was 
. proud that he is a graduate and has also been given 

two cows under the IRDP. 

Outside, as. before, one half of the children, were 
not going to school, and for similar reasons, 

We then saw a completed, good-looking building 

. — the Village Panchayat Hall or “V.P. Hall” as it 
is called. It has also been done under NREP, main- 
taining 60:40 ratio, we were told, between labour 
and materials. But the building looked tdo solid 
for that. Additional materials, it was explained, 
were supplied by the Panchayat itself. 

. . In village Biligali we saw more of the IRD pro- 
gramme. In several States including Karnataka a 
“cluster” approach is being followed. The rationale 
is that instead of picking out five poorest families in 
every village which “scatters” the programme 
recipients and makes it difficult to Organise sup- 
porting services for them, it is better to help a 
larger number (than five, as under the Antyodaya 
approach) in a “cluster” where supporting services 
can be more easily organised (note the Milk Union 
in Immavu). 

Here at Biligali, we met families who were land- 
less and looked decidely poor. They have been given 
buffaloes. But there is no milk cooperative union in 
or near the village. Nor do they have institutional 
supply of fodder/feed or marketing of milk. They 
feed the buffaloes the minimum, and the milk sale 
too fetches the minimum. Feed costs Rs 6 per day; 
milk sale brings Rs 6 per day. They are left with 
nothing or little to sustain them. The “cluster” 
eluded us. 

; It was a large village with over 100 households. 

Departing from the programme, we looked for 
village artisans. There is no blacksmith or carpen- 
ter — the two basic village artisans — in Biligali. 
There is a flourishing rope-making activity — by 
women, with local grass. The ropes have a local 
market. These workers have not been specifical] 





with two actes of land has been provided a tube- 
well under the “Special Component Plan” for 
Scheduled Castes. This electrically operated pump 
costs Rs 35,000. Subsidy is 80 per cent. Loan to 
be repaid is thus Rs 7500 or Rs 3750 per acre. The 
cultivator can at once see that his labour js not 
enough now for the two Irrigated acres. He wants 
bullocks. He would also need working capital. To 
repay for the well, pay for the bullocks and meet 
fixed electricity charges, and interest on working 
capital, he would need to work a minimum of three 
crops a year. He is thinking of intensive Tagi, some 
mulberry. 

On enquiry, we were told that no ‘project report’ 
had been prepared for such a large investment 
(Rs 35,000 on the well); and that it is not possible 
to give the same person more ‘benefits’ now from 
other schemes to acquire bullocks or working capi- 
tal. Additionally, we learnt that in the block about 
45 such other wells are being installed out of a total 
of 100 planned and sanctioned. 

The well is capable of irrigating six acres; but 
two acres owned by this marginal farmer are 
being watered. When asked, what about selling 
water to your neighbours, he answered, “It is for 
the Government to decide”, 

At Kawlande village, we saw a poultry farm set 
up by a young men trained under TRYSEM. 
(Training of Rural Youth for self-employment). It 
has 400 lovely birds, with ample wiremeshed accom- 
modation. But egg production had suddenly fallen in 
the past two weeks — below 60 eggs per day — and 
there was no decipherable disease. Was the stock 
defective? The veterinary doctor had not seen it, 
yet. The Assistant Commissioner promised to rush 
him. At 60 eggs sale per day he cannot feed 400 
birds, let alone himself, or repay the loan. The 
Assistant Commissioner/BDO seemed to recognise 
the crisis. 

In Chinnadagudi Hundi, we saw another good 
NREP-aided Village Panchayat Hall building. 

We stopped at Badanval, the famous khadi and 
village industry complex built in the mid-thirties. 
Handmade paper based on rags and coir/sisal pro- 
ducts made here with local raw materials are good 
examples. Khadi used to be based on local pro- 
duction of cotton. But now all cotton is brought 








siicéeed, as that will have a beariñg on training 
more girls in these trades. ` 


THERE was a two-hour discussion with 15 field 
functionaries from Gram Sevaks/Village Accoun- 
tants to the Assistant Commissioner. The question 
put to them was: Based on their long experience 
and intimate contact with the rural population, 
what would they do to improve/accelerate develop- 
ment were they put in policy and decision-making 
positions? 3 

Most participants (across hierarchy) laid emphasis 
on ‘education’ of the masses. They feel that deve- 
lopment cannot be sustained or accelerated. without 
a‘process of ‘self-improvement’. Some placed such 
high premium on education as. to suggest: that 
illiterates should not be given voting rights! " 

But when asked whether they had been able to 
give a push to the process of self-improvement, they 
said too much expectation had been built on Govern- 
ment bringing about development. So. much so that 
the people did not sufficiently appreciate the “‘bene- 
fits” given by Government. “They must be made to 
realise the importance of the benefits’. How? The 
answer, of course, is — through education. 

What is the degree of your contact with the com- 
munity? Are the recipients of IRDP benefits — the 
poorest in the village, for instance — selected in 
‘consultation with and’ in an open meeting of the 
gram sabhas? “No, gram sabhas are not consulted”. 
Why not? Is it, not laid down in the guidelines? 
Answer: No. But presidents of the village -pancha- 
yats or MLAs are consulted. A view was also 
expressed that gram sabhas, if consulted, would not 
select the poorest. 

Who formulates the project for the selected 
families? First the answer was: the families them- 
selves. But then how is it that they are going in for 
milch cattle which they cannot maintain for lack of 
land and other resources? They prefer milch cattle 
because the subsidy-is high. They did not subscribe 
to the view that the functionaries themselves induce 
the poor to take up subsidy-intensive activities. 
‘Why are milch cattle given in villages where there 
are no marketing facilities as noted in village 
Biligali for instance? This depends not on the 
recipient but the giver. Is this too not against the 
guidelines? There was no clear answer. 

The group was then asked: What are your main 

problems? a l : 
' (1) Lack of staff. Heavy load as a result. Suggestions: 
three BDOs instead of one; and 15 Gram Sewaks instead of 
five or six. 
. (2) Lack of cooperation from other departments which are 
quite independent of BDO, for example, agriculture, animal 
husbandry (even at this meeting, the agricultural extension 
officers did not wait because we were late returning from the 
village). . : 

(3) All ‘benefits’ have to be given in kind to avoid misuse. 
But purchases in kind, as for example cattle, are full of 
abuse. They have to go to a shandy to buy milch cattle for 
IRDP recipients. And there the prices are pushed up very 
high (almost defeating the benefit of the subsidy), This leads 
to underhand dealings. These could be minimised if there 
were ‘calf-rearing’ and ‘sheep-breeding’ centres run by the 
animal. husbandry department. There is a provision for these 
in the plan, but they have not been set up as yet. 
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THE next day in Mysore, we met the Special 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of development 


.and the Deputy Commissioner (DC) who is also 


Chairman of DRDS. The DC highlighted some of 
the inbuilt weaknesses of the system. For example, 
28 sectoral departments, .he said, had to issue sanc- 
tions to make up for the ‘integrated’ Tribal Deve- 
lopment Plan. With the best will it is impossible to 
get these sanctions issued in a meaningful sequence - 
and on time; and this is particularly bad in a tribal 
development endeavour where one is dealing with a 


‘community. 


He was aware of some of the welcome procedural 
reforms introduced in the past year or so to enable 
initiative in planning according to local priorities . 
and expediting issue of sanctions; but felt that much 
more had to be done to speed up matters and 
restore credibility. 

It was acknowledged that the challenging task of 
formulating projects for the poor and monitoring 


-could do with support from selected local research, 


teaching or action institutions which could be com- . 
petitively assigned to different blocks in the district 
without adding much to permanent staff. 

While discussing all this, his mind was also on a ` 
law and order problem on his hands. 

This was followed by a brief participation in the 
BDOs’ meeting which is held by the DC priodically. 
BDOs and other officers present made the following 
suggestions: 

(1) Voluntary agencies had direct and better contact with 
the people and wherever available should be used by -the 
administration. . 7 

(2) Benefits of Government schemes should be directed 
towards the community and not individuals. 

(3) Field staff should be strengthened. 

(4) Fragmented sanctions of schemes by different, depart- 
ments should be avoided. 

(5) A household card should be maintained for each 
any to prevent duplication of benefits being obtained by 
them. : 

(6) There must be planning for a cluster of villages. 

A brief visit to the Institute of Development 
Studies (IDS) at Mysore University and the Admi- 
nistrative Training Institute (and later a meeting 
with FEVORD — Federation .of Voluntary Orga- 
nisations for Rural Development — of Karnataka) 
confirmed that there are vital institutional resources 
for development available right next door. 


IF development concerns the future, we must 
worry about the future of the children who have no 
access to education today. Programme-wise, the 
most urgent innovation required is in the system of 
school education which, as structured at present, is 
leaving out a large number. of children of tender 
age who have to help with household work. The 
rigid school hours preclude these children from 
having access to education. At this rate the adult 
education programme may have to be run for 
hundreds of years. A method must be found of 
reaching education to these children in the poorest 
households at hours and in a manner convenient to 
them, and its content should bé relevant to their 
needs. i , . 

One of the most striking features-is that there is 
practically no community participation in the 


f i oot i A g 6 i 
planning or implementation of schemes. Exceptions 
appeared to be buildings for VP Halls where the 
village panchayats seem fully involved. 

‘There is also no development process set in motion 
by Government intervention, though there area 
series of schemes being implemented. The absence 
of a development process is not unrelated to lack of 
community participation. è 

Though there is a growing recognition of the 
limits to what the Government can do, given the 
magnitude of poverty’ and complexities of the 
Situation, the Government has not devised effective 
institutional alternatives to lighten the development 
load on its head. This is affecting not only the 
quality and speed of development but also the 
Government’s prestige. 

Lack of interaction with the community has also 
resulted in loss‘of sensitivity. For example, while in 
relation to the need for a petty quantity of cement 
required for Harijan housing officials at all levels 
talked of cement not being available, right in the 
same block large quantities of cement are being used 
for building a brewery, a huge building complex for 
SDO’s offices, and a block of additional residential 
rooms in the Inspection Bungalow, to cite a few 
examples. . 

Similarly, cement was stated by the DC to be the 

“big bottleneck in constructing wells in Mysore 
district required urgently to meet the drought 
situation. The system of priorities, powers for local 
reallocation, local purchase, etc., to the chief 
administrator in the district could resolve some of 
these oddities. 

Lack of sensitivity is not confined to Government 
machinery. Recall the case of the khadi and village 
Industries centre at Bandanwal. Children of a 
tender age are -working in the match unit for eight 
hours a day. That is bad enough. But what is 
worse is that those at the helm of affairs are not 
shocked. And this is a non-official agency. Similarly, 
the women spinners there are squatting on the floor 


‘on the community. The official 


sinall in expensive innovations like wooden stools 
have been thought of. Simple hand-operated 
machines for processing sisal fibre used by the 
Badanval Centre could be of interest to the women 
rope-makers such as in Biligali. 

Anti-poverty programmes focussed on individual 
families was conceived in the draft 1978-83 Plan as 
part of an overall area development plan for full 
employment at block level. Within this overall deve- 
lopment strategy there was to be specific and direct 
attention to the poorest households. But now the 
so-called “integrated” rural development programme 
has been denuded of the overall block development 
plan for full employment. Only assistance to the 
poorest households is being pursued, which is good 
and necessary but not sufficient to ensure that the 
individual projects undertaken for the rehabilitation 
of the poorest households find enduring support 
from the economic environment. 

Another noticeable feature is that ultimately it is 
the Gram Sevak, whose jurisdiction covers 5,000 to 
6,000 families, who is being called upon to solve 
India’s poverty problem. He has to find ‘viable 
projects’ for relieving the poverty of the weakest 
households. It is a challenge which can be tough 
even for the Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
What is expected by the system fromthe Gram 
Sevak is thus quite fanciful. The answer lies not in 
adding a few more Gram Sevaks and BDOs but in 
placing the burden of planning and implementation 
machinery and 
non-governmental institutions should act as agents 
of the community. It is these official and non- 
official agencies whose ‘participation’ is required in 
the development efforts of the community rather 
than the other way round. IRDP projects should 
be formulated in full detail where overhead services 
or large capital is employed, with expert help. 

‘The ‘Negilu Bhagya’ scheme, and the calf and 
sheep rearing centres should be started expeditiously. 
Artisans’ clusters, especially blacksmiths and car- 
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Budgeting i for Pharnaceuticele: 


MAHESH S. PATEL 


Oo £ 1 billion was spent on drug sales in Britain 
in 1981.3 This is about £ 20 per person a year, a 
figure that is increasing at over 15 per cent annually. 
Drugs account for over 15, per cent of total health 
expenditure.? This high level has an important effect 
on Health Service planning because pharmaceutical 
budgets are virtually open-ended.* No one knows at 
the start of the year what value of prescriptions will 
be issued during the succeeding twelve months, and 
this uncertainty limits expenditure on other budgets 
— for example, staff and equipment. Of the control- 
ling factors that do exist, the most important are 
charges to patients for prescriptions written by 
general practitioners and the monitoring of each 
‘general practitioner’s total prescription expenditure. 
- These controls, however, do not apply to hospital 
expenditure. Hospital patients are not charged for 
their prescriptions, nor are the prescription expendi- 
tures of hospital consultants monitored. 


In the former Cambridge Health District Adden- 


_ brooke’s Hospital accounted for 80 per cent of the 
tatal expenditure on drugs by the authority in 1980. 
The cost was about double the average cost per case 
in the district. To what extent was this relatively 
high level of expenditure the result of the case mix 
dealt with by the hospital? It was hypothesised that 
it was due to the presence of several regional spe- 
cialty departments. If that was the case the high 
level of expenditure might be justified. 

At Addenbrooke’s Hospital, as at most other 
hospitals,5 6 only the total overall level of expendi- 


ture was known and not the expenditures by indivi- . 


dual prescribers and departments.’ In this study 
the pharmaceutical expenditure of regional specialty 
departments in the hospital was monitored to deter- 
mine average costs per case and costs per day for 
each specialty during 1980.8 On this basis it was 
possible to estimate annual pharmaceutical budgets 
for each specialty and to improve budgeting proce- 
dures. 

The case notes of each patient selected were chec- 
ked and details of-drug consumption recorded. The 
basic sample frame aimed at was a minimum of 30 
patients, or 250 bed days, for each specialty. This 
was generally exceeded, as the sample size was 
increased whenever there were large numbers of 
cases treated in the department, when the department 
used high cost drugs extensively, or when costs per 
patient or per day seemed to vary excessively. 

All departments studied, reported small seasonal 
variations in their case mix. Hence the sample used 
consisted of the total number of patients discharged 
over an appropriate period. The study was prospec- 
` tive. It covered 700 in-patient bed days and pre- 
~} - The author is Health Economist, Department. of Com- 

munity Medicine, University of Manchester. This contri- 


bution is reproduced from British‘ Medical Journal 
(January 15, 1983) R 
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scriptions valued at £ 37,500. Before the start of the 
survey consultants were asked to estimate their ex- 
penditure on drugs. Most would not even hazard a 
guess. Those who did considered itto be low or 
around a few pence a day. ; 

The daily cost for drugs for a regional specialty 
in-patient was £ 5.36 in 1980 for 75,000 bed days. 
The comparable figure for the hospital overall (in- 
cluding regional specialty patients) was £ 3.58, based 
on 225,000 bed days. The average drug costs of 
regional specialty patients for each department are 
shown in Table I. 

. Of the 11 specialties studied, only two had average 
daily costs per patient that were above the average 
for regional specialties. The average cost of drugs 
for radiotherapy patients was £ 23.64 a day, and 
that for haematology patients £ 17.02 a day. Most 
other regional specialties had daily costs that were 
close to or below the overall hospital average — for 
example, neurosurgery (£ 2.92) and transplant 
surgenry (£ 2.55) had costs that were considerably 


` lower than those of the hospital as a whole. And a 


large group of regional specialties, including neuro- 
logy, rehabilitation, retinal detachment, urology, ` 


-and plastic surgery, all had average costs that were 


less than half of the overall hospital average drug 
costs per in-patient day. 

This analysis shows that the regional specialties 
studied were not, in general, a high burden to the 
hospital in terms of drug costs. There were, how- 
ever, particular regional specialties that did incur 
relatively high costs. The cost of drugs per in-patient 
day for haematology and radiotherapy patients 
were five and seven times higher tban the overall 
hospital average. Thus the presence of such special- 
ties in any hospital: could pose a financial burden 
for that hospital if budgetary procedures were not 
adapted to allow for that cost. 


Cost Variation between Prescribers 


Appreciable variations in cost between prescri- 
bers were noted (table I; columns 1 to 6) for each of 
the consultants employed by the specialty. Different 
consultants, however, may have treated different 
types of patients; this would be reflected in cost 
variations. Furthermore, some consultants seemed 
to treat large numbers of patients while others 
treated only small numbers in the same department. 
At times the number of patients treated by a consul- 
tant was too small to obtain a useful average cost 
figure. The largest cost variations per in-patient 
day were in the departments of neurosurgery (£ 1.51 
to (£ 17.18), haematology (£ 0.69 to £ 18.99), and 
radiotherapy (£ 0.38 to £ 65.83). In the haematology 
and radiotherapy departments ‘ the ‘highest cost 
-prescribers seemed to be those that treated the 
largest numbers of patients. So the average costs per 


Table I — Drug costs per in-patient day and days sampled by specialty and consultant in 1980 





Average cost (£) per in-patient day (No of days sampled) 





Not known 








Specialty All consultants I. 2 3 4 5 6 
Haematology 17.02 18.99 (476) 8.01 (82) 1.68 (14) 0.69 (3) 
Neonatology 3.63 3.07 (133) 5.19 (82) 
Neurology 1.80 0.60 (135) 2.44 (145) 
Rehabilitation 0.82 0.82 (802) 
Retinal detachment 0.52 0.52 (521) 
Radiotherapy 23.64 30.88 (218) 6.08 (447) 65.83 (92) 11.38 (228) 3.45(38) 0.38 (35) 
Urology 1.07 1.18 (108) 0.86 (120) 1.10 
Plastic surgery 0.63 0.77 (286) 0.24 (104) 
Neurosurgery 2.92 2.40 (301) 2.99 (155) 1.51 (61) 17.18 
Transplant surgery 2.55 3.25 (1188) 1.97 (100) 1.01 (56) 
“Nephrology 4.38 4.38 (141) 
All specialties 5.36 





Table IX — Cost per in-patient day by selected types of drug and regional specialty, 1980 





Cost (£) per in-patient day and regional specialty, 1980 








Haema- Neonatal Neuro- Rehabili- Retinal Radio- Plastic Neuro- Transplant Nephro- 
Type of drug tology intensive logy tation detach- therapy Urology surgery surgery surgery logy 
: : care ment 

Analgesics 0.92 0.08 0.06 0.03 0.21 0.13 0.01 -0.15 0.01 .0.02 
Hypnotics 0.14 0.15 0.05 0.02 0.51 0.02 0.16 0.23 0.09 0.07 
Antidepressants 0.01 0.13 : 0.02 0.05 0.07 
Antibiotics 1.01 2.66 0.09 0.25 0.05 0.19 0.17 0.37 0.74 0.60 0.15 
‘Anticoagulants 0.51 0.09 ; 0.14 
Gastrointestinal 0.53 0.47 0.05 0.21 0.13 0.05 0.03 1.05 1.01 
Cancer chemotherapy 13.30 22.00 . 

Corticosteroids 0.02 0.03 0.11 0.47 0.01 0.60 0.09 0.02 
‘Diuretics 0.34 0.01 0.03 0.01 0.02 0.08 0.02 0.06 1.09 
Hypoglycaemics 0.05 0.17 0.32 0.21 0.01 0.08 
Antinfectives 0.01 0.25 0.10. 0.01. 0.18 0.01 0.06 0.16 
Respiratory 0.01 0.55 0.02 0.05 
Cardiovascular 0.11 0.01 0.05 0.05 0.01 0.03 . 0.07 0.48 
Steroid hormones 0.13 0.02 0.01 0.02 0.01 0.01 





For other types of drug the cost did not exceed 10p per day for any regional specialty. 


in-patient day. of these specialties are relatively close 


_ to those of the highest cost consultant. 


Many patients travel quite large distances across 
regional and district boundaries to be treated in 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital. It might be thought that 
these ‘‘migratory’’ patients were relatively seriously 
ill and, therefore, high cost cases. The study did not 
support this hypothesis, as average costs for each 
individual specialty did not differ according to the 
geographical origin of the patient. 

Table II shows expenditure by drug category. 
Most drugs prescribed in hospital cost less than 25p 
per patient per day and nearly all cost less than £ 1. 
The few remaining relatively expensive categories 
account for a disproportionately large part of total 
hospital expenditure on drugs. Expenditure on 
antibiotics in the haematology and neonatal 
intensive care departments and on diuretics in the 
nephrology department was over £ 1 per patient 
per day. The highest expenditure (£ 13.30 and £ 22) 
was on cancer chemotherapy in the haematology 
and radiotherapy departments. Expenditure on this 
category of drugs accounted for over 75 per cent of 
the total drug bill for these specialties. Subtracting 
the costs of cancer chemotherapy does not bring 
haematology in line with the costs of other depart- 
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ments, as this specialty also had higher than normal 
costs in other drug categories, notably analgesics, 
antibiotics, anticoagulants, and gastrointestinal 
drugs. A further range of drug used by specialties 
was not priced, as they were available to the 
hospital free of charge for research purposes at the 
time of the study. 

The total annual cost of drugs for each specialty 
in 1980 was estimated from these data (Table III). 


Table INI — Estimated future drug costs for regional 
specialty patients 








Regional specialty Drug cost Estimated Estimated 
per in-patient number of annual drug 
day 1980 in-patient cost at 1980 
(£) days prices 
(£ 000) 
Haematology 17.02 4469 76.05 
Neonatal intensive care 3.63 4272 15.5 
Neurology 1.86 8130 14.6 
Rehabilitation 0.82 6481 5.3 
Retinal detachment 0.52 1917 : 1.0 
Radiotherapy 23.64 15093 356.8 
Urology 1.07 10777 11.5 
Plastic surgery 0.63 4574 2.8 
Neurosurgery 2.92 17442 -50.9 
Transplant surgery 2.55 2448 6.2 
Nephrology 4.38 2372 10.4 
y 21 


Radiotherapy and haematology accounted for over 
£ 400 000, or between a third and a half of the total 
drug bill of the hospital. This result could have 
_important implications for the allocation of re- 
sources as most patients in these specialties were 


‘‘migratory”’ patients from other health districts. In - 


principle, forecasts of drug expenditure may also be 
made with these data by -adjusting for changes. in 
prices and work loads of departments. These would 
be useful for planning purposes, as hospital pharma- 
ceutical budgets are frequently underestimated. 


Conclusions 


Hospital drug costing and budgeting is a rela- 
tively new area, but the procedures seem straight- 
forward. A continuous monitoring procedure could 
well adopt a more efficient method than that used 
for this study as an adaptive sampling strategy 
could be used. Alternatively, there is now a range 
of minicomputers that will produce labels for pre- 
scriptions dispensed and, at the same time, store 
information on the nature and quantities of items 
dispensed. These are primarily intended for the 
retail pharmacy trade as aids to the efficient control 








Paraquay : 
GIRISH KUMAR 


IE periodic elections alone are indicative of a 
democratic system, then Paraguay is certainly a 
democratic society and its all-time ruler General 
Alfredo Stroessner is a full-fledged democrat. 

On February 6 this. year, he won the seventh 
Presidential election with 90.82 per cent votes. This 
thumping majority is perhaps considered more than 
sufficient to prove his popularity. 

After all this 69-year-old General is holding-the 
Presidency and an unprecedented command over 
the ruling Colorado Party since 1954 — the year 
when he became President following a coup d’etat. 
Presidential election is held in Paraguay after every 
five years, and every time, like this year, it is he 
alone who is declared victorious. | 

On the surface nothing can be said against. his 
constitutional dictatorship, but the inside story of 
this landlocked country is somewhat different from 
what is.being projected in the.main plaza of the 
capital. Asuncion, with a neon: light illuminating 
six words — Peace, Work and Well-being with 
Stroessner. 

Is it a fact that there is no alternative in Paraguay 


-and that if General Stroessner is relieved of the — 


Presidency either in a coup — a typical Latin 
American way to get rid of an authoritarian ruler 
— or he has a natural death, what would follow 
would be only chaos and anarchy? The answer is 
No. Even the behind-the-scenes story of the latest 
election ‘gives ‘an answer just contrary to what is 
propagated by his Colorado Party. 


p 
The author is ICSSR Doctoral Fellow at {the Centre for | 
the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi. 
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of stocks-in store. Facilities of this type could, with 
minor amendments, provide the total cost and a 
breakdown of items dispensed to individual special- ` 
ties. In the year after this study pharmaceutical 
expenditure declined by 10 per cent, or £ 100 000 in 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital. The study “cost the 
hospital £ 11 000. 
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Democracy with A Dictator 


It needs to be mentioned here that the Commu- 
nist Party of Paraguay (CPP) is banned from all- 
political activity. Even the mild Christian Demo-. 
cratic Party was not allowed to participate in the 
election — perhaps taking the cue from Right-wing. 
hardliners of El Salvador who have dubbed Christian 
Democrate as “White Communists”. 

Another important opposition party, the Febre- 
rista Party (which is ideologically close to the 
Socialist International) was permitted but its leaders 
voluntarily declined to field a candidate in the 
latest Presidential election, anticipating large-scale 
rigging. Indeed, that is precisely what happened in 
Paraguay on February 6. 

The one million voters (total population 2.9 
million) put their ballot papers in the boxes, but 
those boxes were replaced by similar other boxes 
duly filled with a different set of tick-marked ballot 
papers — a proceeding managed by the bigwigs of 
the Colorado Party. Only the latter ballot papers 
were counted and General Stroessner was declared 
victor. 

These fraudulent measures were adopted so openly 
that the defeated candidate of the Radical Liberal 
Party, Senator Enzo Doldan, refused to lodge any 
formal protest. The reason is obvious. Even if he 
-had raised the issue it would have fallen on deaf 
ears, said a foreign diplomat. - Everyone is nomi- 
nated by the President in Paraguay — even leaders 
of opposition parties! 

Paraguay is almost sandwiched between the two 
giants of mainland South America, namely, Argen- 
tina and Brazil, and it is lying virtually isolated 
for the last four centuries, Although it got rid 


of the yoke of Spanish colonialism in 1811, that 
could hardly affect the archaic structure of the 
society and its isolation. 

Until the 1950s there was only one way to get to 
Asuncion — by boat along Paraguay river. Noted 
French anthropologist Jean‘Belarde had discovered 
50,000 Guriani tribais living in Stone Age conditions 
till the 1950s. 

More than half of its area is covered by forests 
and rivers and 87 per cent-of total cultivable land 
is owned by 1.5 per cent of the population. Cotton, 
coffee, tobacco, soyabean, etc, are important pro- 
ducts and the country is self-sufficient in food items. 
However, this does not mean that everybody is 
well-fed; it only indicates that Paraguay, unlike 
other Latin American countries, does not import 
food items. On top of it all, the World Bank report 
says that per capita income in Paraguay is 1060 
US dollars but the real income of 60 per cent of its 
Population, who are poor peasants, is just $ 85 


(US). One can imagine the gap between the rich, 


and the poorest among the poor. ; 
Industrialisation is yet to take place at a rapid 
pace; its contribution to GDP is only 17 per cent. 


This is because of the limited size of national., 


markets; people living outside Asuncion have no 
purchasing power. Most'of the ‘private industries 
are under dominant foreign influence, and the same 
is the case with the mines. There are three meat 
processing plants, two of which are owned by 
Americans. 

More than half of Paraguay’s population is non- 
Spanish-speaking Mestizo — a mixed stock of 
Spanish and Guriani Indians. Most of them are 
illiterate and still live in the countryside where 
centuries-old primitive life is still prevailing, aided 
and abetted by the Government, its army (which 
consumes one-fourth of the total budget) and agents 
of Colorado Party who are spies rather than politi- 
cal activists. In fact, one-fourth of the total popu- 
lation is living in forced exile for political reasons, 
to quote Carman Lara, President of the Human 
Rights Commission. And this is why, in spite of 
such a closed authoritarian system, there is nothing 
like mass scale kidnapping, torture and political 
murders as in some other Central American coun- 
tries, barring Nicaragua and Costa Rica. None- 
theless, identity token of every citizen is being kept 


safe in a highly sensitive computer to monitor ‘the ` 


activities of potential opponents of Stroessner’s 
dictatorship. 

` However, the first secretary of CPP, Antonio 
Mendenz, was kidnapped in Buenos Aires (Argen- 
tina) in August 1980 and then he was found dead. 
And the same happened with Emilio Roa, a trade 
union leader. He too was abducted from Buenos 
Aires and his whereabouts are not known. Both 
had been living in exile in Argentina after serving 
more than a decade’s imprisonment in Asuncion. 

So in the absence of any organised protest, 
Paraguay appears to be a quiet place where every- 
thing is moving in an orderly fashion — but the 
silence is that of an open but frightful jail. 


g Paraguay is a big centre of smuggling activity. 


The bigwigs of Army and Secret Police are said to 
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be involved neck deep in illegal trafficking of 
heroin, Scotch, American cigarettes, etc. Besides it 
is amazing is note that more than half of its 
foreign trade is illegal. For example, Paraguayan 
export of coffee (official and unofficial taken toge- 
ther) is more than it produces — drawing illegally 


- through the bordering town of Brazel-Fozdo Iguacu, 


the biggest coffee exporter in the world. 

Now, with another five years at his disposal, 
Stroessner is quite pleased; in fact he was in a 
liberal mood on the eve of the election. For the 
first time during his 28 years’ rule close surveillance 


- of citizens, arbitrary arrests, etc., were denounced 


in his radio broadcast. 

Although it is premature to predict the future 
of this forgotten dictator, signs of tension are 
already surfacing. Near Itaipur dam, where the 
world’s biggest hydroelectric power station is under 
construction (with Brazilian money), a Brazilian 
colony is already settled on Paraguayan soil, for 
15,000 labourers working .on site. Moreover, with 
an eye on the prospect for making money in that 
remote corner, many more Brazilians, other than 
labourers, are very active. 

The original inhabitants of that- hinterland are 
stunned by the buying capacity of these foreigners. 
Besides, ecologists are worried about the alarming 
rate of denudation of forest land. 

Brazil is contributing a huge sum — nearly one- 
third of the Paraguayan budget — for the cons- 
truction of Itaipur, dam and power stations. Hope- 
fully, Paraguay would be getting 10 m. kilowatts of 
electricity (half of the total output from 1990) when 
the power station goes into operation. 

One thing is certain, that the centuries-old isola- 
tion of Paraguay is going to be broken for good. It 
needs to be mentioned here that on the issue of 
illegal encroachment Paraguay had a bloody war 
(1865-70), losing 50,00 soldiers and civilians, against 
neighbouring*countries, namely, Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay. Once again the Brazilians are very 
active. Tension is mounting. (June 1) 
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Food Security for Africa 


NEERA CHANDHOKE 


Arica is facing a second severe food crisis in a 
decade. Indeed food appears to be an endemic 
problem for the continent. Since the beginning of 

_ 1978, more than 20 countries in Africa have been 
experiencing abnormal food shortages. The annual 
rate of increase of major staple crops in Africa 
during 1960-75 has been -only two per cent com- 
pared to three per cent in Asia and over 3.5 per 
cent in Latin America. In Ghana,” Mali, Nigeria 
and Sudan the per-acre yield of many subsistence 
food crops has stagnated, even declined. The same 
is the case with the production of export crops — 
for example, groundnuts in Mali, cocoa in Ghana, 
cotton in Sudan, and sisal, coffee and cashewnut in 
Tanzania. Some countries which used to export 
crops now import them: for example, Nigeria now 
imports edible oils. Food imports consisting 
largely of grain have gone up for the continent from 
1.2 million tons in 1961-1963 to eight million tons 
in 1980, at a cost of $ 2.1 billion. 

The situation is a cause for concern since over 
80 per cent of the 400 million people in sub-Saharan 
Africa live in villages. Threeout of five Africans 
are engaged in farming. Agriculture is the largest 
income-generating sector, contributing up to 40 
per cent of GNP in most countries. Between 70-80. 
per cent of annual export earnings are derived from 
3-6 agricultural commodities. Direct and indirect 
taxes constitute the main source of government 
revenue. Yet the continent cannot feed itself. The 
problem is compounded by the high annual rate of 
population growth which has risen from 2.1 per 
cent in the 1950s to 2.7 per cent in the 1970s, and 
is expected to reach three per cent by the 1990s. 
Food production must correspondingly go up ‘by a 
4.5 per cent rate of growth, otherwise dependence 
on food imports will be intensified. The irony is 
that Africa is exporting agricultural commodities at 
declining real prices in order to import food. 

The food crisis is symptomatic of deep-rooted 
systemic disorders. Decline in food production 
accompanied by hunger and malnutrition caused 
by deep-rooted poverty, where people do not have 
the capacity to buy food. The infant mortality 
rate of the continent is the highest in the world at 
137 per 1000. It ħas the lowest per-capita income 
at $ 365. In development indicators such as life 
expectancy, (public health, energy consumption, 
literacy rates, it trails behind the other Third World’ 
countries. Under-employment and unemployment 
affect 45 per cent of the active population of the 
continent. ce. . 

Within the continent there are inter-state inequa- 

` jities. Out of 36 poorest countries in the world, 22 
are in Africa. In the Sahel nations — Chad, Mali, 


Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and Upper Volta —. 


per capita income is as low as $ 17 per annum. 
Most of the output of the continent is produced by 


a few islands of-affluence — Nigeria, Ivory Coast, 
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Kenya, Zaire, Zambia, Zimbabwe, Namibia and 
South Africa. 

This is parallelled’ by inter-state inequalities. The 
colonial pattern enforces dual economies, and the 
inequalities of the colonial era have been prepetua- 
ted by the post-independence elites. In Zimbabwe 
five thousand commercial farms owned by whites 
produce a large proportion of agricultural output 
of the country. In Zambia 400 mechanized farms 
produce nearly 40 per cent of maize — the stable 
food crop — while 545,000 subsistence farmers pro- 
duce the rest. Nigeria exports petroleum, yet in 
1981, it imported more than one billion dollars of 
food from the United States. It has been estimated 
that Nigeria Will become self-sufficient in food only 
in fifteen years. f 

Whatever the reasons put forth for the deteriorat- 
ing economic situation in Africa — inefficient 


administration; maladministration of resources; , 
reliance on export of primary products; -paralysing * 


dependence on external world market forces; or the 
rise of a new elite which absorbs the wealth of the 
country — Africa’s poverty is real and potent and 
demands urgent attention. 

The main problem centres around the fact that 
developmental priorities in the African states have 
concentrated on the urban industrial sector, the 
export crops, the armed services, and the bureau- 
cracy and education. Many states followed the 
path which relied on investment and foréign aid. 
Even in those countries where socialist ideology was 
espoused, attention was paid to the state farms and 
para-statals to control the sale and trade of crops. 
The most notable example is Tanzania whose agri- 
cultural sector is undergoing stagnation, even 
recession, and Tanzania, despite its policy of 
focussing On the rural sector, is unable to feed itself. 

In most cases the model adopted is one of 
industry being the vehicle of modernisation. The 
small-scale peasant agricultural sector has been. 
largely ignored, agriculture ‘has been normally. 
regarded as a supportive sector for the industrial 
sector, and it has not been recognised till recently 
that the small-holder agricultural sector can be the 
engine of broad based economic development. 

Though there is country-by-country variation, the 
greater part of the farmers employ backward me- 
thods of farming; they are also hampered by lack of 
access to markets, transportation, lack of capital 
and technological knowhow. This is compounded 
by natural disasters like drought, floods, locusts, 
and cattle and plant diseases. Thus there are 
structural: barriers to developing the full potential 


` of this sector. 


Any agricultural policy needs to keep two basic 
objectives in mind — the eradication of hunger and 
the creation of a food surplus. Development of the 
rural sector in Africa demands the provision of 
agricultural extension services, raising of the levels 


t 


‘s 


i 
of nutrition, animal husbandry, disease immunisa- 


tion programmes and a small-scale rural industrial 
sector to absorb surplus manpower. What is needed 


above all is simple, inexpensive, labour-intensive _ 


technology. The basic needs strategy becomes 
relevant and is needed to ameliorate the condition 
of the African farmers and deliver resources and 
services to them. 

Rather than emphasise quantitative growth with- 


out development, what is needed is qualitative and 
structural change. An outward-oriented economy 
in which optimistically the ‘trickle-down’ effects 
will accrue to the poorer sections has not worked 
in Africa and has indeed contributed to its pro- 
blems. Unless rationalisation and expansion of the 
industrial sector is linked to rural development, 
the result will be the creation of isolated sub- 
cultures. O 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


Pretoria-backed Terror Gangs 


JOSEPH HANLON 


Some parts of Mozambique are like Europe in the 

days of the highwaymen. To travel means 
running the risk of losing your valuables and 
perhaps your life. But people do travel — often they 
have no choice. 

On February 7 Joao Pedeus was on a bus 
. returning to the Agricultural Institute in Chimoio 
for the beginning of the school year. The bus was 
attacked with ‘bazookas and machineguns. The 
driver was killed, along with several passengers. 
Passengers were robbed of clothes and watches. The 
bandits jumped on Joao’s leg to break it, slashed 


his face, and plucked out his eye. Finally they set ` 


fire to the bus, with at least three seriously injured 
people still inside. 

But the “highwaymen”’ say they have political 
motives. They are part of the South African-backed 
Mozambique National Resistance (MNR) which 
says it is trying to overthrow the Government of 
President Samora Machel. 

The main-tactic is to paralyse the country by 
disrupting transport and communication. Reads 
are mined and trains, buses, trucks and cars attacked. 
Hundreds of people have been killed, often burned 
alive in their vehicles. Travel is now dangerous in 
one-third of the country. The main north-south 
road, linking the capital, Maputo, to the second 
largest city, Beira, has been closed for two years. 

The second MNR tactic is economic disruption. 
More than one-third of Mozambique’s saw-mills 
have been burned and agricultural machinery des- 
troyed. Last season MNR attacked peasants harves- 
ting their crops, destroyed more than 30,000 tonnes 
of grain in the field, and in storehouses, and 
attacked marketing lorries. . 

Finally, MNR attacks anything associated with 
Frelimo. Hundreds of new communal villages have 
been burned, sometimes several times. A major 
Frelimo success has been the expansion of health 
services, so these have become a major target. 
Hospitals, maternity homes, and village health 
posts have been sacked and burned and medical 
personnel attacked. 


CE ee 
This contribution is reproduced with due acknowledge- 
ment from South, Third World Magazine, June 1983. 
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Eduéation, especially adult literacy, is another 
Frelimo victory — and so a target. 


MNR has been active in Mozambique since 1976, 
just a year after independence. Unlike the South 
African surrogate, in Angola, however, MNR does 
not have a history as an alternative liberation move- 
ment. Indeed, most of its early recruits had been 
members of the Portuguese secret police, Pide, or 
of special anti-Frelimo groups who fled to white 
Rhodesia when they realised they might be required 
to pay for their previous brutality and massacres, 

Ken Flowers, then Rhodesian intelligence chief, 
has since told how he formed this group of colo- 
nial supporters into a new anti-Frelimo army, MNR. 
When Mozambique imposed sanctions on Rhodesia 
on March 3, 1976, Flowers had his excuse. He 
pushed the first MNR bands into Mozambique. 


The first MNR commander was Andre Matzan- 
gaissa. A former Frelimo platoon commander, he 
was sent to a re-education camp for Stealing a 
car, but escaped to Rhodesia in October 1976, 


The Rhodesians set up training bases for MNR 
inside Rhodesia and flew in supplies and instruc- 
tors. By the time of the 1979 Lancaster House 
settlement conference on Zimbabwe, MNR was 
active in much of Central Mozambique. 

After.the Lancaster House talks, however, pres- 
sure was put on Rhodesia to stop supporting MNR. 
In February 1980, all MNR men still in Rhodesia 
were sent to South Africa and the anti-Frelimo radio 
shut down. In June 1980, the last major MNR base 
was captured; 500 rebels were killed or wounded. 

But peace was not to last. The same month the 
MNR radio began to broadcast from South Africa. 
By late 1980 South Africa had set upan MNR 
training camp in the Transvaal and was rebuilding 
it under a new commander, Afonso Dhlakama, 
another Frelimo reject. 

By the end of 1980 the rebels were active again 
in the two central provinces. By mid-198] they had 
expanded to most of the zones they had marauded 
with the Smith regime’s support. A year later they 
were active in seven of Mozambique’s eleven pro- 
vinces. 

When the Mozambican army captured the main 
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MNR base in December 1981, they found reports 
of meetings between Dhlakama and the South 
Africans in the Transvaal a year earlier. In one, an 
` unidentified South African, ‘‘Colonel Charlie”, is 
quoted as saying he will send specialists to teach 
MNR how to use heavy weapons and carry out 
sabotage. Charlie adds that “the instructors who 
go into Mozambique will not only teach, but also 
participate in attacks.” 

Reports from captured MNR 
regular South African air. drops of supplies and 
‘instructors’. South African overflights of 
Mozambique are also used to monitor Frelimo 
troop movements for MNR. South Africa uses 
fishing boats to land arms along Mozambique’s 
long, deserted beaches. Mozambique’s tiny coast- 
guard caught the South African fishing boat 
Plumstead after it dropped off MNR supplies in 
Inhambane province. 

For its part, Mozambique has done little to 
publicise evidence of South African support for 
MNR and does nothing to assist journalists trying 
to find such proof, In part, Mozambican officials 
seem to feel South African support is self-evident 
and needs no further proof. But Mozambique has 
also tried to play down this war because of a more 
embarrassing problem: Mozambicans are doing 
the fighting, and no matter how much South 
African support is involved, no anti-Government 
force could advance this far without some local 
support. f 

MNR has.provided a home for some who haye 
fallen out with Frelimo, and particularly with its 
strict morality. Many recruits come from raids on 
re-education centres. In Inhambane province, a 
number of people defeated in the 1978 local elec- 
tions have gone over to MNR. And some young 
peasants simply prefer the excitement of life asa 
highwayman to the hard slog of farm work. Some- 
times MNR moves into an area and holds small 
meetings, suggesting that problems, particularly 
shortages, are due to Frelimo, and that things 
would be different under MNR. They raid local 
shops and distribute some of the goods. 

Often however, it is much more violent. Large, 
well-armed bandsof upto 200 men will sweep 
through an area, burning shops and villages and 
publicly mutilating and killing those suspected of 
Frelimo links. Local youngsters are rounded up 
and recruited under threat of death. 

MNR has made no attempt to create “liberated 
zones”, with an alternative government and shops, 


fighters tell of 


as Frelimo did and most guerilla movements norm- ` 


ally do. In practice, the main MNR and South 
African goal appears to be terror and disruption, 
not control or alternative rule. l 

MNR’s rapid advance during 1981 caught Fre- 
. limo completely offguard. It is active mainly in 
remote and under-populated areas, a mix of dense 
bush and semi-desert where guerillas can move 
freely and 4 military response is difficult. 

A changed policy, involving arms to the people, 
provincial military commanders with more auto- 
nomy, and better training for the army, seems to 
have made a big difference. MNR terrorism, 
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especially burning people alive in cars and buses, .. 
turned many people against it. Frelimo has armed 
and trained militias to protect villages and farms, 
and they have'stood up to some large MNR raids. 
The MNR-push south was halted in mid-1982. 
Invasions late last year from Malawi into Zambezia 


- province and from South Africa into Maputo 


province — less than 200 km from the capital — 
were both repelled. i 
But the war is obviously going to drag on, and 
Mozambique is learning to live with it. Locomo- 
tives are being armour-plated and trains often carry 


‘a wagonload of soldiers to fight off attacks. Zim- 


babwean troops guard the vital oil pipeline and: 
railway linking Beira to Zimbabwe. Oil and other 
commodities are getting through to Zimbabwe, 
despite the attacks.. Key installations are heavily 
guarded and production continues, despite periodic 


-Taids. i 


But most areas where MNR is active are only a 
few hundred kilometres from South Africa. So long 
as South Africa wants to destabilise Mozambique 
it can keep sending arms, ammunition, supplies, and 
‘instructors’ — and there is little Frelimo can do to 
stop it.0 i 





CHOOSING A ‘LIVABLE? TOWN 


If you are looking for a livable town offering good 
job prospects, choose a place that has no more than 
600,000 inhabitants. However, you will! find more 
employment opportunities and a wider range of jobs 
in a city with one to two million people if, of course, 
you are willing to put up with a number of incon- 
veniences in your daily life. 


But try to avoid metropolises swollen beyond the 
two million mark where the job market is getting very 
tight and competitive, pollution is high, crime is rife 
and housing conditions difficult. True, earnings are 
higher than elsewhere, but so are living expenses, ` 


In a new study prepared for the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO) Professor Paul Bairoch of the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, concludes that 
there are “two major thresholds demarcating three 
areas of differing conditions.” 


“The first threshold is at the level of cities with 
500,000 to 600,000 inhabitants. Up to this figure there 
is an improvement in all employment related aspects 
without any manifest deterioration in general con- 
ditions of life’, but the ‘‘optimum size is. nearer 
300,000 than 600,000.” 


“The second threshold is at the level of cities with 
one to two million inhabitants. Up to this figure 
there is always an improvement in conditions of 
employment, but it is not very great and in addition 
it is accompanied by a deterioration in most of the 
general conditions of life.” 


“Beyond two million inhabitants there is no further 
improvement in conditions of employment except as 
regards real incomes which continue to increase 
slightly. Furthermore, this absence of a positive trend 
in employment conditions is accompanied by a serious 
deterioration in general conditions of life,” Professor 
Bairoch says. 


— From Development Forum, May 1983. 








-=WOMEN?S.: WORLD. 
Stirrings of Justice 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


R orts of crimes against 

~ women seem never ending. 
The law enforcing agencies have 
not only been proved to be call- 
ous; they have been exposed as 
active connivers and perpetrators 
of sexual atrocities. The judiciary 
made myopic by the fat law- 
books repeatedly failed to bring 
the culprits to book. 
Mathura Rape Case and the 
Rameeza Bi Case are glaring ex- 
amples of disabled judicial sys- 
“tem. ` 

In this dismal setting three 
recent judgements came as a 
pleasant surprise. A Supreme 
Court judgement in a rape case 
on Monday was followed in 
quick succession by two judge- 
ments of the Sessions Court of 
Delhi in two dowry death cases. 
The Supreme Court ruling sets a 
vital precedent — that in an 
allegation of rape the benefit of 
doubt regarding consent by vic- 
tim, is given to the, victim not 
to the accused. 

The case before the Court was 
of two sisters aged 10 and 12. 
Their father’s friend had sexually 
assaulted both of them in his 
house and raped one of them. 
The High Court held that since 
the victims’ statements could not 
be corroborated, only an attempt 
to rape had been proved. The 
Supreme Court reversed the 
High Court’s verdict and con- 
firmed the conviction. To reject 
the necessity of corroboration as 
required by-law, it took into 
account the social position of 
women in the country. 

For a long time now women’s 
groups and others have been say- 
ing that in a society where a vic- 
tim of rape is condemned to 
ostracisation rather than the 
criminal involved, no woman 
would make a false accusation 
of rape that will backfire. The 
19-page judgement admits this 
for the first time. It says that 
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when the allegation is ` probable, 
the case is basically not infirm, 
and is supported by medical evi- 
dence whenever necessary, COT- 
roboration of the victims 
statements is not necessary. , 

It revives old memories. 
Memories of the numerous pub- 
lic demonstrations of disbelief 
and discontent following the 
Supreme Court’s verdict in the 
Mathura Rape Case in 1980. 
The highest Court in the land 
had acquitted the two police 
constables accused of having 
raped a poor, minor . girl, 
Mathura, within the police 
Station stating that ‘it was a 
peaceful affair’. The present 
judgement not only supersedes 
the earlier verdict based on life- 
less evidence, it goes beyond the 
proposed amendment to Section 
376 of the Indian Penal Code 
that was formulated in 1980 fol- 
lowing widespread debates on 
the shortcomings of the present 
law. The amendment says that in 
case of rape by the police, jail 
management staff, hospital staff, 
public servants, rape of pregnant 
women and in cases of gang 
rape, once sexual intercourse is 
proved, the question whether it 
was without the consent of the 
victim will be settled on the basis 
of the woman’s statement. If she 


- says she did not consent, the 


court shall presume she did not. 
The provision significantly is not 
applied to rape of girls under 
twelve years of age. The present 
judgement extends the provision 
to cover girls of this age group 
even before the amendment be- 
coming law. 

And yet this very humane and 
progressive-sounding judgement 
makes comments on Western 
women that are uncalled for. It 
says that women in the West are 
likely to make false accusation 


.of rape driven by various moti- 


vations — to make money, for 


the sake of personal or political 
vendetta or out of jealousy or 
neurosis. It is sad that while the 
Court opened its eyes to existing 
social peculiarities of India, ıt 
could not get over the Bharatiya 
Naari complex. The going is not 
so good for women in the West 
as the judgement presumes, nor 
are those women as abnormal 
and greedy as it would have us 
believe. Anyway, it was not 
necessary to condemn Western 
women to reject the concept of 
corroboration, which like so 
many other things in India is 
borrowed from the West. 

The verdict was followed, two 
days later, by the Sessions Court 
convicting Chetan Das and his 
two sisters-in-law for having 
burnt Chetan’s wife to death. 
They were awarded life impri- 
sonment. This is not the first 
case ofits kind. Last year, in a 
similar dowry burning case, the 
mother-in-law and grandmother- 
in-law of the deceased had been 
given the same sentence. 

Close on its heels came 
another judgement by another 
Sessions Judge that may inten- 
sify the controversy over capital 
punishment. For the first time, 
the husband, brother-in-law and 
mother-in-law have all been 
sentenced to death in a dowry 
burning case. The sentence is 
still to be confirmed by the High 
Court. As yet one does not: 
know whether the death sentence 
will be carried out or not. One 
hopes it will be. 

A controversy about more 
human methods of .carrying out 
the death sentence is on. It has 
raised overall questions not only 
about methods of killing but 
also about how judges interpret 
‘rare cases’ and the criteria that 
the President applies while decid- 
ing a mercy. petitions. There is 
also the precedent of no woman 
having been hanged in India. 
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Consider Sudha’s case.’ She was 
being harassed for more dowry. 
She had been asked to get a 
sector and refrigerator on the 
occasion of her brother’s wed- 


ding. Soon her in-laws realised - 


they could not extort any more 
from her parents. She had out- 
lived her utility. She was eight 
months pregnant. If she deli- 
vered the child her 
would lose the chance of getting 
a decent dowry in. a second 
marriage. The mother-in-law, 





husband - 


the brother-in-law and the 
husband made all these calcula- 
tions and set her alight. It was 
not only a double murder of 
mother and child but a cold- 
blooded, premeditated one. The 
mother-in-law who had herself 
borne children was a party ‘to 
the dastardly crime. She should 
not be able to take advantage of 
being a woman. If a woman is 
inhumanly cruel she deserves 
death as much as her male 
counterparts, 


Workers’ Health Hazards 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


UPPORT action is needed from 

health groups and pro- 
fessionals towards protection of 
workers from 
health hazards. 
the points stressed in a docu- 
ment on ‘health and the work- 
place’ released this May by: the 


Centre for Education and Docu- . 


mentation, Bombay. 

Analysing the existing legisla- 
tion relating to occupational 
health, the paper gives numerous 
examples of the limited scope of 
the law, the vast categories of 
workers who remain outside its, 
purview and the loopholes that 


prevent enforcement of even, the ' 


existing inadequate protective 
measures. The’ CED document 
points out that information on 
the prevalence and extent of 
occupational diseases is insuffi- 
cient and that such cases are 
. grossly under-reported. Further, 
although existing legislation aims 


at setting up-some safety stan-- 
dards, it is directed more towards . 


providing medical treatment 
and compensation for damage 
` done, with less emphasis on 
implementing preventive mea- 
sures. 

Among the numerous reasons 
for continued exposure of 
workers to health hazards, the 
document cites: collusion bet- 
ween managements and safety 
inspectors so as to avoid paying 
compensation.or enforcing safety 
norms; the practice of big indus- 
try to ‘farm out’ some of the 
hazardous manufacturing pro- 
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occupational - 
This is one of. 


cesses to small units which are 
outside the. umbrella of the 
Factories Act;'and the tendency 
of multinationals to observe 
much less rigorous safety norms 
than they are compelled to in 


‘their own countries. 


_ Unfortunately, © information 
about work-related health haz- 
ards is not freely available to 
workers, often because such 


information is not documented - 
-in the first-place. And ‘although 


research by investigating and 
advisory institutions is followed 
by safety recommendations, such 
reports remain 


to benefit from the revelations. 
Also, knowledge of certain 
chemicals: and manufacturing 
processes are considered ‘trade 
‘Secrets’ and workers are rarely 
made aware of the potential 
health hazards before they take 
up jobs. Studies have also shown 
that in some’ industries even 
when workers have become 
aware of the.health hazards they 


have no option but to endure 


the conditions because of eco- 
nomic need. : 
In the face of all these pro- 
blems, the CED concludes that 
the formation of citizens-and- 


workers health and safety groups 


is an important strategy. Such 


groups could monitor risks on 


the shop-floor and demand legal 


action. Other demands would 
include the ‘right to know’ the 
kind of toxic substances used at 
a workplace, followed by. cam- 


‘strictly confi- . 
dential’ so that the workers fail- 


_ working. O 


Hope of obtaining justice in 
this system had sagged, almost 
to the point of being extingui- 
shed. These judgements will 
perk up women’s grim mood. 
For -a change the coldness: of 
law has been infused with 
seme human warmth. It seems 
to be responding to the social 
situation and the agitation 
among women and some men. 
One hopes this is just the begin- 
-ning (June 5). ` 





- paigns for legislation to tackle 


the health hazards comprehen- 
sively. However, it is also pointed 
out that in the struggle against 
health hazards, workers need to 
be vigilant and ensure that their 
demands for better health and 
safety norms do not lead to 
increased mechanisation followed 


. by. retrenchment. ` i 
The CED paper includes a case 


history of oceupational dermati- 
tis which illustrates the helples- 
sness of workers: exposed to 
occupational health hazards. 
This partiċular condition is one 
of the commonest of industrial 
diseases and causes the skin to 
become inflamed, swollen, tender 
and itchy. The skin gets infected 
-when bacteria invade the affected 
parts. Workers in: a wide spec- 
trum of industries are affected — 
from textile mills and paint 
factories to printing presses and 
engineering industries. Even 
workers in food and confec- 
tionery units are susceptible to 


Occupational dermatitis because - 


of the increasing number of 
chemical additives in use today. 
And yet, workers:suffering from 


-occupational dermatitis are: not. 


entitled to medical’ benefits or 
sickness leave from the Emplo- 
yees State Insurance - Corpora- 
tion. This is despite the fact that 
occupational dermatitis is includ- 
ed in the list of diseases covered 


by the Factories Act. In the case - 


study cited, a watchman who 
bad to be hospitalised after a 
severe skin problem asked his 
management: for compensation. 
He was told he could ‘either 
continue work as usual. under 
unchanged conditions or quit the 
job. He chose to 


continue 


i 





Administration for Development 


A Blue-print for Analysis and Action 


JOHN PULPARAMPIL 


TH planning of administration has several aspects. 
Some issues are of universal importance, appli- 
cable to public administration systems ‘everywhere. 
‘Some others are typical. to the administration 
systems in India, and there are also issues peculiar 
to the regional set-ups in the States. The present 
paper seeks to make a brief mention of the impor- 
tant ones among these issues at the different levels. 
It is done in three parts. The first part deals with 
the basic framework that has been adopted here; the 
second, with what has been termed here as a 
spectrum of causes; and the third, with a search for 
solution. 
The missing links in Indian planning have started 


' attracting the attention of serious Indian scholars, 


as evidenced in a recent book which has that very 
phrase as its title (Mansoor Ali, Missing Links in 
Indian Planning, 1979). The central thesis of the 
author of this book is ‘that the neglect of non- 
, economic factors such as social customs, value 
system, educational level, etc, has been largely 
responsible for the lack of desired growth, and that 
“the problems of development and planning cannot 
be solved without understanding these complex 
human and social phenomena”. The abandoning 
of unjustifiable assumptions regarding the autonomy 
of the economic system in a society is, to say the 
least, a methodological necessity. The economic 
system is only one of the many sub-sytems that 
constitute the social system and it is highly depen- 
dent upon these sub-systems. 
. What is true of the economic system ana econo- 

mic planning in India is also true about the adminis- 
trative system and of whatever administrative 
planning there has been in India. Too much auto- 
nomy has been and is still being attributed to the 
administrative system, whereas the autonomy of the 
administrative system in society is very limited. The 
administrative system is merely the reverse side of 
the political system, and ‘it is also highly dependent 
upon the economic system and value system of the 
` society. 

` In the last analysis, the success of administrative 
reforms is a function of the political system and, 
more immediately, it depends upon the will and 
policy of the political leadership. The administra- 
tive system behaves, for instance, in tune with how 
the political leadership would answer questions such 
as: What has to be done? What to do with human 
resources? How to promote talent and how to 
reward excellence? How to discourage mediocrity 
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and how to eliminate irresponsibility? The ability 
of the political leadership to tackle these questions 
appropriately and adequately is a function of its 
power and skill, while the style it adopts in that 
process is a function of its ethical commitments. 

The issues of administration today are better 
understood by analysing their significance globally, 
nationally and regionally. 


(1). Global Issues: There is a global concern today 
for improving public services. The growing concern 
for improving public administration or public 
management at the global level was recently sum- 
marised in an International Conference on Improv- 
ing Public Services held in Washington in 1979. 
According to this conference: ‘‘Mankind everywhere 
depends on Government and other public services 
to sustain civilisation. In the complex and inter- 
dependent relationships of all societies, there is 
increasing awareness that these services must be 
performed with responsiveness to human needs and 
with efficiency and effectiveness in the use of re- 
sources”. (Improving Public Services, American 
Consortium for International Public Administration, 
1979, p. 5). 

That Conference felt that “‘while institution- 
building and the strengthening of social and econo- 
mic infrastructures have been the primary challenges 
facing development planners and managers in the 
past two decades, the greatest responsibility ahead 
will be the improvement of human resources capa- 
bility” (ibid, p 18). According to it, in the efforts at 
meeting human capabilities, the areas that should 
get priority would include: (1) energising public 
service, educational and training institutions; (2) 


- development of public administration and manage- 


ment curriculum; (3) public sector manpower and 
education planning; (4) education and training in 
ethics and values of public responsibility; (5) im- 
proving management of public enterprises; (6) pubiic 
works infrastructure planning and management; 
(7) international exchange and utilisation of techno- 
logy and innovation practices; (8) strengthening the 
administration capacities of governments; (9) 
achieving better programme management, perfor- 
mance and participation; (10) developing adminis- 
tration policies and strategies for managing change; 
(11) managing sub-national regionalism, decentrali- 
sation and devolution. 

Increasing pressures and decreasing resources 
constitute the two major determinants of public 
policy and performance in our times. The rapidly 
increasing demands on the administration system, 
the changing social, political and technological 
environment, the failure of planning to diagnose 
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and define expected requirements, etc., are some of 
the major reasons that would explain why the capa- 
bilities of the public administration system fall short 
of es requirements. (Jmproving Public Services 
p 75). 

People tend to show dissatisfaction with public 
institutions, they criticise them for inefficiency, lack 
of: productivity, inability to solve problems; and 
they even advocate a lesser role for them. At the 
same time, they also look upon the public institu- 


tions to meet new social needs and all situations of 


crisis. This is obviously a sign of ambivalence in 
the public’s attitude to the public administration 
system (ibid, p 75). The developments referred to 
‘above have been found to be applicable to the sys- 
tems of public administration all over the world. 
They are the problems of a new world characterised 
by shrinking ‘resources and mounting pressures, 
together leading to galloping inflation and political 
tensions. The environment for the systems of public 
administration, perhaps, never had it so bad before. 
Never were the functions of the system of public 
administration so comprehensive as they are today. 
The days of “limited government” are now over for 
ever, and we are living in a world of ‘‘increasing 
politicisation” and “widening public administration 
system” wherein the people everywhere look to their 
governments for solutions to all problems. 


(2) National Issues: Nation-building is a process 
of social engineering or the process of deliberately 
deciding our fate in desired directions. Planning of 
administration is an aspect of designing an organi- 
sational instrument or machinery for social engi- 
neering. It is an essential aspect of the cumulative 
and complex process of nation-building. The process 

-of nation-building is inconceivable without involving 
-also the process of planning an appropriate adminis- 
‘tration system for realising the national objectives. 

The starting point then is the assertion of our 
national objectives. We started off at the dawn of 
our Independence 35 years ago by defining a set of 
national objectives. It was done under the inspira- 
tion of our nationalist leaders, almost as a final 
exercise in our nationalist movement. The way 

~ these have been outlined and defined in our Consti- 
tution — especially in the Preamble and the Direc- 
tive Principles — shows the hight of ideological 
dreams our national leadership engaged in at that 
time. But then our achievement record.is only a 
modest one. The fairy-land of our dreams is still 
far away. . 
With the second largest population on earth, we 
_ are the fourth biggest in scientific manpower. In the 
_ knowledge industry, we are seventh in the produc- 
ction. of books and third in the production of 
English books, and we run about 150 Universities. 
‘We are also the largest democracy in the world, 
with no shortage of professed ideals, constitutional 
provisions and a very extensive administration net- 
work. And yet 64 per cent of our people are illi- 
terate, and half of our population is below the 
poverty line. Only 222 lakhs out of a total of 6,838 
lakhs population have regular income from regular 
employment and only -a small minority of our 
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people have their own houses. And this is in spite 
of the fact that we have an intensively administered 
political system wherein there is almost one civil 
servant to look after every 50 citizens. The popula- 
tion, according to the 1981 census, is 6,838 lakhs, 
while the number of Government servants is 149 
lakhs. The break-up is as follows: (a) Central 
Government, 31.36 lakhs; (b) State Government, 
56.41 lakhs; (c) Quasi-Government, 41.44 lakhs; (d) 
Local bodies, 20.64 lakhs (Source: India 1981). ai 

Against these realities, we cannot claim that Our 
administrative system is an efficient one. Our per- 
formance has been of poor quality. Even our 
University degrees are being derecognised ‘by out- 
siders, the first kick having come from another 
Third World country, Nigeria, which makes far less 
development claims as compared to us. 

These are some of the hard realities that should 
provide us the proper background for any exercise 
in planning administration for development. While 
fixing our eyes firmly on our national objectives, 
we should start with the question: Where did we go 
wrong and how? 


(3) Regional Issues: The regional issues partly 
come down from the national scene, and partly 
from regional conditions. Together, these would 
reflect the tensions and peculiarities of the parti- 


‘cular pattern of our federalism. While the weakness 


of our federal structure (which is highly in favour 
of the Union) makes lasting solutions of regional 
problems difficult, the difficulties are made more 
intractable by lack of power and resources for the . 
State. It is only within prescribed limitations that 
the States can seek solutions to their problems. 


II 


ANSWERS to the question why the Indian admi- 
nistration system has failed to realise national 
objectives satisfactorily would vary from person to 
person. This author, however, is inclined to argue 
that, we have failed because we have been guided by 
wrong legacies, wrong priorities and wrong instru- 
ments. 


Wrong Legacies: The discussion on legacies in 
administration has relevance because of a perspec- 
tive that views the administrative system as having 
several determinants. In terms of the concept of 
organisational analysis adopted here, the Indian 
administrative system is to be viewed as an organi- 
sation whose performance is being determined by a 
set of factors including (i) patronage, (ii) objectives, 
(ili) structure, (iv) personnel, (v) procedure, and 
(vi) culture. What we call an administrative system 
is a combination of these different constituent 
elements. When we speak of legacies of an adminis- 
trative system, it is the cultural component that we 
are referring to as the prime focal point. This can ` 
also be referred to as the administrative culture of 
a political system. What has been our administra- 
tive culture? This can be answered only from a his- 


‘torical perspective. 


Our administrative culture had several stages of - 
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evolution — a truth that is totally ignored when we 
blame the British for all our ills. To begin with, the 
British were here because we allowed them to come 
in and also to have their sway over us for such a 
long time as 200 years. Historical truths may be un- 
pleasant but it is these that hold the key to an 
understanding of the present and the future. The 
point here is that there is a continuity in our 

‘administrative system going beyond even the British 
and it is in this continuity that we should seek some 
of the factors that would explain our present 
predicaments. 

The pre-British legacy of public administration 
in India — with all its differences and complexities 
— can be briefly described as one of despotic rule 
with occasional spells of benevolent monarchies 
here and there, but without any tradition of insti- 
tutionalised human rights. Systems of philosophy 
concentrated on human dignity in a metaphysical 
sense, without evolving concepts of human rights in 

‘a political sense. If the King was good, it was good 
for the people; and if he was bad, it was bad for 
the people. Changes would take place by the bene- 
volence of fate or history in an impersonal sense 
and not through social institutions and procedures 
for defining and defending human rights. It was 
this legacy of administrative culture that the British 
found in India as they came in, first for commercial 
reasons and, then, as they started evolving their 
political designs. 

To what we had, the British added their own. 
The British interest may have been manifold, but 
from a retrospective historical analysis we can 
identify what characterised their administrative 
objectives and strategy. These were centred around: 
(a) maximising their political gains, by minimising 
our political gains, and (b) maximising their econo- 
mic gains, by minimising our economic gains. 

These features can be said to have characterised 
the British-run Indian administrative system for the 
entire period, whatever be the administrative re- 
forms or “modification and adaptation strategies” 
(perhaps all administrative reforms can, from a 
historical point of view, be said to be such modifi- 
cations and adaptations, the only exceptions being 
what happened under total political revolutions like 
those of the French, American, Russian, Chinese 
etc.) The hard truth about the Indian independence 
of 1947 is that while it was a major political change, 
it was neither a political nor an administration 
revolution. While the nationalist leaders could 
arrive at some sort of a consensus as to what should 
be our national objectives and define these as the 
objectives of the Indian Administrative System, 
their success in changing the administrative system 
beyond that was ‘very limited. The same personnel, 
the same procedures, the same administrative cul- 
ture and the same administrative environment 
continued and this constituted a major section of 
what we call the administrative system. The profes- 
sion of different objectives by the patrons (political 
leadership) and a formal consent to them (if there 
was any) by the administrative personnel could 
have only a limited impact upon the administrative 
‘system as a whole. As an agency with a long history 
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of more than 200 years, the administrative syste 
had by than attained a certain degree of autonomy 
and a spirit of self- generation, self-government, and 
self-defence—and this was to a degree strong enough 
to weaken the political will of the time. If this had 
not been the case, the fate of Indian society would 
have been different today. 

There are also some other unpleasant historical 
truths about our administrative system. As pointed 
out by scholars like Prof. V. Subramaniam, more 
than 90 per cent of the Indian administrative class 
comes from the middle class which is less than nine 
per cent of the total work force in India’s popula- 
tion. Students of social change would see several 
disturbing implications in this truth, while it may 
not mean much for ordinary observers of the Indian 
administrative system. These implications go far 
beyond the fact of the middle class in India having 
a disproportionate share of public office, and would 
lead one to the value system and structuring of 
interests that determine at a deeper level the be- 
haviour of the administrative system. 

The political and administrative system together 
as counterparts of an ongoing social process assist 
the social system in settling the basic conflicts over 
“who gets what, when and how?” Total impartiality 
in the settlement of these basic conflicts in society 
can be expected only out of saints, and it is un- 
reasonable to expect all members of the administra- 
tive personnel to be such saints. They are all 
ordinary mortals interested in getting a better share 
of social values or goods, and they are strategically 
better placed to get a better share. The slow pro- 
gress in our attainment of social justice and econo- 
mic equality can perhaps be better understood in 
the background of this aspect of social change in 
history. 

Recognition of this would Jead us to another 
conclusion: administrative reforms and actions will 
have only a limited impact, unless these result from 
more fundamental social, political and cultural 
changes. The administrative personnel function or 
behave as dictated by social, political and cultural 
forces, while the impact of administrative process 
over these forces is only very limited. 

This is not an argument in favour of abandoning 
hope in administrative reforms or in social change 
through administrative reforms. The argument is 
that we should recognise the fundamental forces that 
work in our society and identify the ways these 
forces operate. This would help us to be realistic 
in planning for changes and also in our expectation 
of change from planning. 


-Wrong Priorities: The recent Asiad events have 
established a historical truth about contemporary 
India; that the Indian leadership can perform orga- 
nisational miracles, if only it wants to. If the Asiad 
was a stunning success, it has also provoked the 
world to ask: Why does not India manage every 
aspect of her normal life with such efficiency and 
organisational skill? 

The priorities of the Indian leadership have been 
different, and sadly for the nation they were wrongly 
ordered, While this judgement seems to sound too 
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harsh at the outset, one should recognise the fact 
that a cold analysis of historical facts does not have 
any other conclusion to offer. 

Food, clothing and shelter constitute the cluster 
of basic needs of man and these are problems that 
should satisfactorily be solved by any political and 
administrative systems as a matter of first priority. 
And yet, even after 35 years of Independence and 
after thirty years of planned development, 48 per 
cent of our people (Kerala 46 per cent) are still 
under the poverty line. i 

Agriculture (dominated by food crops) is said to 
account for about 48 per cent of the national 
income, and it constitutes the kingpin of the 
national economy (75 per cent of the total crop 
area is taken up by food crops) and yet food has 
always been a critical element in the Indian eco- 
nomy, mainly because drought and floods have 
been ravaging the country from time to time. 
Indian agriculture has to bank heavily on rainfall. 
When the entire country if so dependent on rainfall 
for its food, famines constitute a perpetual threat. 
In spite of our achievements in science and techno- 
logy we are still without any control over floods and 
drought and famine. 

A major thrust of national policy in the past has 
been to enable the nation to compete with the 
developed nations on their terms — cultural and 
technological. The result has been our achievement 
in “Big Science” with its specialists more fit for the 
scientific requirements of the developed societies 
than for those of ours. We do not have enough 
scientists and technologists to solve our own basic 
problems on food, clothing and shelter. 

IRDP and such other schemes been thought of 
only after losing precious time for too long and 
after devoting a disproportionate portion of our 
scarce energy and resources to areas of lesser impor- 
tance. . 

There was a similar neglect in the area of public 
management. It was presumed that given the new 
objectives, the existing administrative system 
(structures, personuel, procedures and culture) 
would do the miracle of transforming India into a 
welfare state. There was a methodological flaw in 
this assumption, since the system contained purposes 
built into it, and these purposes were antagonistic 
to those professed as our own national-objectives 


after Independence The machinery was designed to ' 


benefit the administrators as their instrument, and 
not the administered as the instrument of the latter. 
The failure to recognise this historical truth has 
done havoc to the nation. Therein one should 
detect the growing chasm between administrators 
and the administered: ` 


Wrong Instruments: The national instrument for 
social transfòrmation has been our administrative 
system which is an organisational apparatus. The 
fact that we have not achieved the social transfor- 
mation we dreamed of leads us tothe conclusion 
that our instrument too bas been a defective one. 
The assumption was that what’ was’ good for the 
British would be good for us too. This assumption 
has been proved wrong. The national administrative 
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system has been instrumental in widening social 
disparities, without being successful in effecting the 
desired social transformation. Nor has it been 
successful in energising our administrative system 
itself. The health of an administrative system, and 
for that matter the health of any social institution, 
is to be judged in terms of its capacity to meet the 
requirements of the society whose instrument it is 
(external performance) and also of the members of 
that institution (internal performance) in a satis- 
factory manner. Our administrative system has 
failed on both these fronts. Hence the urgent need 
for alternative approaches. (To be continued) 





NEPAL’S STRUGGLE FOR 
ELECTRICITY 


When the sun goes down in rural Nepal, it gets 
dark and stays dark! This is not the case in most 
nations where the supply of electricity is plentiful but 
in Nepal only 4 per cent of the population has access 
to this modern power source. And most of these are 
in the towns, while 95 per cent of the country’s people 
live in the countryside. 

Malekhu, a village 35 kilometres from the capital of 
Kathmandu, like most of the other villages along the 
route is not connected to an electricity grid, nor does 
it have its own big hydroelectric project. It gets its 
electricity from a slightly updated version of the tra- 
ditional Himalayan water mill, or “ghatta”, in which 
a flow of water is directed at the crudely carved vanes 
of a water wheel. These mills are one of the few 
labour-saving devices in rural Nepal. An improved 
version, developed by both the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) and Indian appropriate technology groups, 
is being used in Malekhu. It operates drills and saws 
for small cottage industries, thus allowing the villagers 
to compete in the making of handicrafts with the f 
craftsmen in the cities. 


Nepali government officials are fond of noting that 
25 per cent of the total hydropower potential of Asia 
and the Pacific is found in their mountainous country, 
amounting to 83,000 megawatts. They are less quick 
to note that only 0.04 per cent of this potential—80 
megawatts—has been realised. Nepal has the lowest 
installed electricity capacity in Asia. 

The Government is slowly realising that Nepal’s 
electricity needs cannot be satisfied by the traditional 
large dams. So, along with larger projects of 10 
megawatts or more, the government and the UN 
Development Programme are funding 20 mini-hydro 
projects of capacities ranging from 40-780 kilowatts. 

But the improved water mills-most of them of only 
3-10 kilowatts—offer most immediate promise for the 
rural people, as they can be built with local materials 
and skills. 

Nepal has the lowest per capita electricity consump- 
tion in Asia, at only 15 killowatt hours per year (the 
equivalent of burning atweak light bulb for one hour a 
day). So the mills offer a glimmer of hope for the 
country’s dark, isolated’ countryside. 


—Yojana Sharma in Development Forum, May 1983. 








ECONOMIST 


TT summit meeting of the seven most advanced 
capitalist nations at Williamsburg in Virginia, 
USA (May 29-30) was no more than an exercise in 
hypocrisy. This is rather picturesquely symbo- 
lised by the meeting of the delegations from five 
out of the seven nations, led by Ronald Reagan, 
in an old church in the city and prayed for peace 
in the world. They claimed that they sought 
blessings, for their so-called earnestness and efforts 
to bring durable peace and prosperity to this planet 
of ours! The only absentees were President Mitter- 
rand of France and Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan. 

Ronald Reagan had made elaborate arrange- 
ments for his guests from Britain, France, Japan, 
Italy, Canada and West Germany. Guests arrived 
by US Marine Corps helicopters and then were 
taken by horse-drawn coaches to the Georgian- 
style palace of the State Governor. An American 
newspaper reported that they were treated to such 
regional ‘delicacies as ‘“‘batter-fried crayfish, 
_ Southern fried chicken and Tex-Mex chile con carne, 
prepared under the direction of Chef Pierre Monet, 
formerly of Maxims in Paris”. A White House 
spokesman, volunteered: “The challenge is to keep 
things as natural as possible.” ; 

Unfortunately, for Reagan it did not prove 
smoothsailing. The atmosphere could not remain 
“natural” and throughout the summit talks both 
formal and informal were marked by fairly high 
tension. In fact, the tension had been building up 
for quite some time. The other participants had 
been expressing their sense of uneasiness and dis- 
gust. over Reagan’s policies — Reaganomics in 
general and the US Budget deficit in particular. 
Just a few days before the summit, Mitterrand met 
Helmut Kohl in Paris and the two discussed ways 
and means to safeguard their own interests. The 
French President told a press conference soon after 
his talks with Kohl that “it is not normal for the 
US Budget deficit to be paid by us in Europe”. 

According to American sources themselves, even 
with m recovery, the Federal Budget deficit 
will he AAR Mn 
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‘The Williamsburg Exercise 


The news magazine Time has admitted the genuine- 
ness of the difficulties of US allies: “To a great 
extent the French and the other allies have reason 
to complain. The enormous US deficits require 
extensive borrowing and keeping money tight on 
both sides of the Atlantic; if they continue, they 
risk causing renewed world recession.” 

The US Budget deficit comes to 6.3 per cent of 
its GNP and is nearly double that in the individual 
budgets of France, Britain and West Germany and 
thrice as large as thatin the Japanese Budget. The 
appreciation of US currency in relation to the cur- 
rencies of its allies has been resented because the 
cost of petroleum, which is denominated in dollars, 
increases and the petroleum purchasing power of 
franc, mark, lira, etc, declines. It is reported that 
“this year the slippage of the franc against the 
dollar will add an estimated one billion dollars to 
France’s oil bill.” The rate of inflation in France 
is nearing two digits. 

Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau and 
British Chancellor of Exchequer Geoffery Howe 
termed the US Budget deficit as “destructive”. 

From the very beginning nobody seemed optimis- 
tic about the outcome of the Summit. No lead was 
expected for tackling world economic and political 
problems. Thus no one was disappointed when the 
Summit was declared closed and the participants 
went back home. They were then as bitter with the 
host as when they had assembled. To cover up their 
differences, they came out with a Ten-Point State- 
ment which was a remarkable exercise in vagueness 
and ambiguity. The attempt to project the image 
of a united Western bloc also failed to click. The 
differences were obvious. To give a concrete ins- 
tance, the demand by the French President for a 
new Bretton Woods type conference’ to work gut 
the basis for a stable exchange rate was rejected by 
USA which however agreed to the need to study the 
possibility of such a conference. The French Presi- 
dent, apparently not satisfied with this, tried to 


console himself by saying that “the idea has heonn 
to neneterota at 


regimes. 

The failure to arrive at any concrete decisions is 
reflected in vague pronouncements such as: “Our 
governments will pursue appropriate monetary and 
budgetary policies that will be conducive to low 
inflation, reduced interest rates, higher productive 
investment and greater employment opportunities, 
particularly for the young” (Italics added). In the 
absence of the meaning of “appropriate”? being 
spelt out, the entire paragraph is rendered incons- 
equential. Similarly, they have agreed to act ina 
concerted way to promote convergence though no 
one has agreed to part with “freedom to operate 
independently”. Platitudes like calling a halt to 
protectionism are also there but no mechanism to 
achieve such aims has been outlined. Further, “We 
shall give impetus to resolving current trade prob- 
lems.” How? No answer. 

There are some sweet but hollow promises to 
developing countries, but there is complete silence 
on the concrete and specific proposals adopted by 
the seventh NAM Summit, namely, halting the arms 
race, holding global negotiations, increasing the 
flow of resources from IMF and the World Bank 
and raising the quantum of official development 
assistance to 0.7 per cent by 1985, developing a 
comprehensive, equitable, multilateral framework 
for restructuring of the debt burden of developing 
countries and the elimination of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to provide substantially increased 
market access for exports from developing countries. 
The Williamsburg declaration states: “We view with 
concern the international financial situation and 


Caution in Islamabad (Contd. from page 6) - 


of purchase of through tickets from the points of 
entrainment in one country to the points of 
detrainment in the other, will only help in the 
deepening of mutual contacts between the people 
of the two countries. 

Once such contacts increase, a basis will be crea- 
ted for the lessening of suspicions and apprehen- 
sions. Towards this end, it is also to the good that 
the Joint Commission examined the promotion of 
group tourism, exchange of visits by businessmen 
and professionals and academicians. Some of the 
other important areas where a measure of agree- 
ment has been found possible relate to the early 
conclusion of a treaty on avoidance of double taxa- 
tion, and cooperation in the field of agriculture, 
health, shipping and science and technology. It has 
been decided, for instance, that India and Pakistan 
must promote exchange of delegations of scientists 
to suggest concrete measures for cooperation in 
such areas as clean energy, metallurgy, marine 
sciences, genetic engineering, bio-technology, medi- 
cal: research and environment. These are areas 
where considerable work has been done in India, 
and there is no reason why Pakistan, faced with 
identical problems and challenges, should not 
benefit from Indian experience. Í 

One of the subjects discussed by a sub-commis- 
sion, and later referred to at the joint press con- 
ference by the two Foreign Ministers, concerned 
the need to stem hostile propaganda against each 
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especially the debt burdens of many developing 
nations. We agree to a strategy based on effective 
adjustment and development policies by debtor 
nations, adequate - private and official financing, 
more open markets and worldwide economic re- 
covery.” ; 

It is obvious that no proposals of a clear-cut 
nature have emerged; nor is there any comment on 
the obligation to increase the official development 
assistance. ‘“‘Private’ financing has also been 
brought in prominently. The message is clear that 
the developing countries should go in for private 
commercial borrowings in the international market. 
These borrowings are risky and expensive to service 
because terms and conditions are onerous. Ena dy 

The Williamsburg Declaration has expressed verbal sym- 
pathy for developing countries on whom “‘the weight of the 
recession has fallen very heavily”, but what steps of short- 
term and long-term nature USA and its allies are going to 
take are nowhere spelt out. They promise only ‘“‘special 
attention”, whatever that may mean. g 

With these efforts to paper over their internal differences 
and the failure to initiate any effective attack on any of the 
world problems, the participants agreed to disperse and 
meet again as guests of the British Prime Minister next 
year. The months to come will surely test the validity of their 
assertion that ‘‘we have strengthened our resolve to deal 
cooperatively with continuing problems so as to promote a 
sound and sustainable recovery, bringing new jobs and a bet- 
ter life for the people of our own countries and of the 
world.” (Juue 6.) 
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other. Both countries have been guilty in the past 
of indulging in such propaganda, and if New Delhi 
has any reason for satisfaction in this area, it is 
only that the tone of anti-Pakistani utterances, 
stories and statements has always been less strident 
here than those from across the border. But this 
can at best be a poor consolation. Given the histo- 
rical background, it is doubtful if a stage will come 
when there will be a total absence of hostile pro- 
paganda in the subcontinent. Perhaps this applies 
in equal measure to relations between India and 
some of its other neighbouring countries. In the 
past, there have been peaks and lulls in such propa- 
ganda, depending upon which bilateral or global 
issue was introducing an element of irritation in 
the relations. Pakistan and India have periodically 
agreed to cut down hostile propaganda against 
each other, and both have willy-nilly been caught 
repeatedly indulging in the mutual game of recri- 
mination for reasons beyond their control. In 
Islamabad, Narasimha Rao said that he and his 
counterpart had agreed that such propaganda should 
be ended and that in any case it should not be 
allowed to overshadow the normalisation process. 
“We have decided to have a friendly atmosphere 
among ourselves’’, he said, dnd possibly the two 
Foreign Ministers discussed Indo-Pakistan issues 
unmindful of what the media of the two countries 
propagated. 

One can only hope that this mutual confidence 
will percolate to the lower levels too in the near 
future. (June 6) Ej 
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AT the abundance of boquets and 
banquet plaudits collected during the 
fortnight’s European tour, the Prime Mini- 
ster returns to New Delhi to face formid- 
able problems left behind by her at home 
— problems which, far from being solved, 
have been accentuated in the meantime. 

Leaving aside the smouldering Assam, 
the two major issues that she will have to 
face on her return — Kashmir and Punjab 
— were both assuming critical dimension 
even before she left. In her absence, the 
leaders of her party have not helped to 
better the situation. If anything, they have 
made things worse. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, the election 
campaign, in which Indira Gandhi herself 
played an unusually vigorous role, set off 
the tempo of high tension which has 
resulted not only in the territorial polarisa- 
tion of votes with the Congress-I dominat- 
ing in Jammu and the National Conference 
maintaining its commanding position in 
the Kashmir Valley, but the two major 
communities have been subjected to a bar- 
rage of communal propaganda in which 
neither side can disown responsibility in 
all honesty. 

The Congress-I polled a sizable amount 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Brinkman’s Game 


of votes inthe Valley as well, but could 
win only two seats. This is because the 
entire Congress-I campaign created the 
impression that its target was to topple the 
Government led by Dr Farooq Abdullah. 
The no-holds-barred campaign only 
forced Dr Abdullah to fight with his back 
to the wall. At the same time, he has 
taken the first opportunity after the poll 
to assuage communal feelings and has 
even extended his hand of friendship to 
the Centre. His wise gesture in visiting a 
Hindu temple on the morrow of the poll 
was meant to produce a psychologically 
positive effect onthe public as it clearly 
proclaimed his commitment to combat 
communalism — a commitment which is 
integrally associated with the hallowed 
memory of his great father. 

What has been the reaction from the 
Congress-I_ side? Understandably the 
Pradesh Congress-I leaders are smarting 
at the humiliation of having been severely 
mauled in the Valley. Instead of taking 
the initiative for normalisation by accept- 
ing the verdict in good grace as any mature 
party would do, they seem to be indulging 
in infantile impetuosity. More amazing 
has been the conduct of the party's SO- 
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called Working President, Kamlapati 
Tripathi who gave an _ extraordinary 
demonstration of incivility when he re- 
fused to extend the elementary courtesy 
of conveying his greetings to the leader of 
the victorious National Conference. A 
cocktail of shortsightedness and frustration 
was served by him to the press when he 


forecast the impending.,disruption of the- - 


National Conferencé itself, forgetting the 
ramshackle nature of his own party — a 
performance indeed,.6f a.’ politician in a 
state of irremediable dilapidation. 

The persistent theme of the Congress-I 
leadership at the moment is that there has 
been large-scale rigging and violence in the 
J & K election. It is quite possible that 
there were rigging and other irregularities 
after the high-tension electioneering in the 
State. But it is rather strange that the 
Congress-I leadership should be harping 
on the subject to the point of exaggeration. 
For one thing, the fact that the Congress-[ 
wherever it has an active pocket in the 
Valley could poll a good number, dis- 
proves the myth of record-breaking rig- 
ging. Secondly, the casualty in the post- 
poll violence did not go beyond a couple 
of deaths. Compare this — not with the 
election and post-election situation in 
Assam which by all accounts has been 
ghastly and unprecedented — but with the 
recent panchayat election in West Bengal 
where death toll in intra-party clashes after 
the poll has gone beyond 30. Have these 
Congress-I leaders forgotten what has been 
happening in election after election in 
Bihar, Haryana and parts of Madhya 
Pradesh? Have they forgotten all about 
the need for posting armed pickets in 
western UP to save the Harijan voter 
from the onslaught of the rich farmer lord- 
ing it over in the region? Experience has 
repzatedly shown that all acts. of violence 
connected with a tension-charged election 
campaign, are not one-sided. A number of 
observers of the Kashmir scene — none of 
them Farooq fans — have testified to 
the present writer about life having been 
normal throughout the Valley during the 
campaign and on. the polling. day, and 
they were surprised at the media coverage 
having been so blatantly one-sided. In 
this background, the spate of com- 
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plaints about the 
ters having been rendered homeless 
sound rather odd when one recalls the 
battle scenes and reprisals that one witnes- 
sed between the Congress and CPI-M in 
more than one electoral encounter in West 
Bengal in the seventies with fluctuating 
fortunes for both sides. 

~ What the Congress-I leaders do not seem 


‘to realise is that their angry approach is 


not going to help in the least the process 
of normalisation in J & K, which -bas as- 
sumed urgency. By raising the reckless 


‘demand for the scrapping of the June 5 


election in J & K, the Congress-I leaders 
in their short-sighted folly have been rein- 
forcing the fear in the mind of a large 
section of the people in the Valley that the 
Centre would intervene and unseat the 
National Conference Ministry, a fear which 
is bound to be exploited by the divisive 
communal forces in the State. It is for the 
Congress-I leaders to realise that the stakes 
in Kashmir have always been higher than 
mere winning of elections. They have a 
major share of responsibility helpmg Dr 


Farooq Abdullah to bring back normalcy | 


and goodwill after the poll tension. By 
a spurt of foolhardy politics they are under- 
mining one of the finest and most enduring 
bastions of Indian secularism. In the prev- 
ailing situation in Kashmir, bitter recrimi- 


nations will not do: more important is it for . 


the Congress-I which is entrusted with the 
responsibility of power at the Centre, to 
win back the confidence and the goodwill 
of the National Conference. To let things 
drift and let complaints and denunciations 
mount, are bound to be suicidal from the 
point of view of national interest. 


® 


[ee Punjab situation is also left untended 
at a critical point. In all the three 
camps — the Akali, the Congress-I and 
the Opposition — there has crept in a 
strange paralysis. This is because all the 
three camps are prone to measure every 
initiative im terms of its vote-catching 
appeal at the next general election. 

- The situation within the Akali camp is 


. dismal indeed. The moderate elements — 


as represented by leaders like Prakash 


| Singh Badal — thought of making use of 
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Congress-I suppor- 
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the extremist sabre-rattling to pressurise 
the Central Government to get their 
demands‘ met. In the process, it is the ex- 
tremist wing under Bhindranwale’s leader- 


- ship (of which the Khalistan propagandists 


hold the fringe) which has gained the upper 


‘ hand. Sant Harcharan Singh Longowal 


who was accepted as the leader by con- 
sensus choice of both the moderates and 
the extremists, is not in a position to con- 
trol the militant extremists and therefore 
he discreetly avoids any firm stand against 
Bhindranwale’s menacing postures. 

_For the moderate Akali leaders the 
situation is becoming pathetic indeed. 
They are by and large being reduced to be 
helpless onlookers. Today they are not in 
a position to deliver the goods, so much 
so that a leader like Badal is believed to be 
planning a quiet trip abroad, while the 
count-down of the morcha with its slogan 
of train-roko is already announced. ‘The 
reason behind the moderates” timid inacti- 
vity in the face of the extremist intransi- 
gence is the anxiety to emerge as the 
biggest vote-catcher, which according to 
the prevailing Akali reading is possible 
only by taking up a communalist jingoist 
posture. 

As for the Opposition leaders, ranging 
from BJP to Communists who met only a 
few weeks ago under NTR’s umbrella at a 
spectacular hill-top conclave at Vijaya- 
wada, they too do not seem to be in any 
hurry to intervene. At Vijayawada, they 
had decided on an early meeting to discuss 
the Punjab crisis. Naturally it was 
expected that such a meeting if it was to be 
worthwhile would take place before the 
Akali morcha deadline of June 17. But it 


was quietly put off over the flimsy dispute. 


about its venue — whether it should be 
Amritsar as Longowal has insisted or New 
Delhi as Rajeshwar Rao has suggested and 
others have concurred. Now it is learnt 
that the Opposition meeting might take 
place towards the end of the month. 

The fact of the matter is that the Op- 
position leaders prefer to wait and watch. 
While they are issuing sheafs of statements 


_ demanding that the Centre must wake up 


and settle the dispute with the Akalis, they 
have a feeling at the back of their mind 
that any effort at settlement on their part 
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might bring dividends to Indira Gandhi 
and to the Akalis at the hustings: how 
would this profit them? In other words, 
sectoral or party interests seem to come 
before urgent national interests. 

What about the Congress-I? For one 
thing, its leaders are hamstrung by the 
chronic complex that they only stand and 
wait for their leader alone to take any fresh 
initiative. Hence the spectacle of time- 
consuming correspondence between Longo- 
wal and the Centre—whatever of it is left 
behind for caretaking during Indira 
Gandhi’s absence abroad. 

As for Indira Gandhi herself, it is often 
heard in the Capital that her’ complaint is 
that the Akali leadership constantly shifts 
its stand: what their representatives agree 


to in talks in New Delhi is not endorsed 


by their High Command in the Golden 
Temple; and so Indira Gandhi argues in 
her own circle, how could there by a dur- 
able settlement with the Akalis? Her fear 
is that even if the Akalis could be persu- 
aded to a settlement today, they would 
raise fresh demands at the time of the next 
election, and with those fresh demands 
they will whip up the Sikh electorate so 
that they themselves could romp home to 
victory. - So, the Congress-I leaders seem 
to argue, why should they themselves be 
in a hurry to settle, which, in any case, 
would be exploited by the Akalis at the 
poll? On the other hand, if the present 
acrimony persists, it will no doubt help the 
Congress-I to consolidate the non-Sikh 
votes in Punjab as well. In other words, 
the poll experts of the Congress-I seem to 
think that the lesson from J & K election 
—that is wiping off BJP by itself emerging 
as the undisputed champion of the Hindu 
community—would hold good in Punjab 
as well. With her expertise on election 
politics, Indira Gandhi is not likely to 
brush aside such tactics. 

The entire political scenario as seen from 
the crisis-points in J & K and Punjab, is 
the anxiety of all sides concerned to gain 
tactical electoral advantage. In the bargain 
the strategic national approach threatens 
to become the sure casualty. . 

When will this bankruptcy end? 


N.C, 
June 15 








H igh-rise Lobbies. : 


ON June 6, one of the high-rise 
` buildings in West Delhi 
‘caught fire. Although the. fatal 
‘casualty was the: solitary Fire 
Officer who died courageously at 


his post, and it,took more than ` 


six hours to control the fire, the 
incident has touched off. wide- 
spread discussion about the 
manner.in which both the Gov- 
ernment and the public have 
allowed the present-day urban 
jungle to spread not only pollu- 
tion but death and devastation 


as well. . 
An investigative reporter has 
_assiduously dug out some startl- 
ing figures. In 1980-81, there 
were 3395 fire calls, claiming » 40 
lives, injuring 377, and resulting 
ina loss of Rs 3 crore and 42 
lakhs plus. In 1981-82, there 


\ “THE two recent fire tragedies in 
Delhi have brought. into focus 
major lacunae in Our municipal 
functioning. : 
When the Delhi Master Plan 
- decided in favour of vertical growth 
_ it was intended to permit construc- 
‘tion in a planned fashion to avoid 
the fate of some other cities in 
India and elsewhere. During my 
tenures in the New Delhi Municipal 
Committee and later in the Ministry 
of Housing, we had decided that 
plans and completion certificates 
should be okayed only when the 
fire-fighting authorities had given 
their approval after detailed 
scurtiny. It had also been decided 
that the civic authorities and the 
fire services would continuously 
monitor buildings at regular inter- 
vals and grant them safety certifi- 


‘loss. 
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were 3734 calls, 67 dead, 384 
injured and damages worth Rs 2 
crore 88 lakhs plus. In 1982-83 
there were 4029 calls, 90 dead, 
272 injured and losses estimated 
at Rs 4crore 37 lakhs plus. In 
fact, Delhi has the highest record 
of all Indian cities for incidence 
of fire involving the maximum 


It is not that Delhi is the most 


crowded city in thé country. 


Calcutta and Bombay are far 
more crowded. In-fact, Calcutta 
has grown most haphazardly: 
first came the devastation during 
the Second World War when 
Calcutta had to bear the burnt of 
being a virtually front-line city. 
Then came the massive refugee 
influx from the then East Pakis- 
tan. Bombay too has grown 
beyond recognition in the three- 


and-half decades since indepen- . 


dence. But in both cases, the 
five-service facilities are far 
better than those in Delhi and 
their maintenance has never 
been neglected. Also, the regula- 
tions controlling the building of 
skyscrapers are far more strictly 


Sab Chalta Hai 


, 


In 1971 when we set up a group 
of experts and town planners to 
have a second look at “high-rise 
growth” and the Govérnment froze ` 
further construction till the group 
finalised the town-scape, it had 
been decided that all parking 
basements would be municipalised 
to check their misuse. Obviously 
high-profit temptations have not 
permitted this.. I commend its 
enforcement. 

High-rise buildings also create 
new traffic streets at various levels. 
‘Like the Connaught Place veran- 
dahs, these passages too. should 
be ‘municipalised to keep. them 
clear of all encroachments and 
misuse by property promoters. 

For nearly two decades now the 
Ministry of .Housing and Urban 
Development has been thinking of 





maintained: in both cases as com- 
pared to the situation in Delhi. 
Most of these’ fires in. the 
Capital occur because of the 
scandalous neglect in the enforce- 
ment of regulation as many of 
the builders manage to bribe the 
concerned local government 
authorities: The completion 
certificate are secured illegally, 
‘and after that, the regular in- 
spections have become occasions 
for regular bribery by the house- 
owner. Not only in the building 
that caught fire last week — the 
Gopala Towers at the Rajendra 
Place — but in many others, the 
elementary rules are violated by 
the house-owners with impunity.’ 
Maintenance of fire-fighting 
equipments and facilities are 
Systematically ignored,- as the 
building-owners in most cases 
come from the affluent section 
— many of them nouveau riche 
— and they hobnob with politi- 
cal bigwigs which provide them 
with immunity for defying the 
law. S 
In fact, the mushrooming of 
skyscrapers in New Delhi was the 


Connaught Circus complex to’ 
rationalise traffic conditions and 
lessen pressure on municipal ser- 
vices. That would also make the 
future Delhi more aesthetic. As it 
happens, there is hardly any 
architectural relationship between 
one building and the next. The 
Design Group had also suggested 
safe pedestrian-ways .at various 
levels. Unfortunately this was 
arbitrarily overruled in favour of 
the status quo ante during the 
Emergency. 


The rate of Delhi’s growth is 
staggering. By the end of the cen- 
tury the metropolitan region will 
have a population of nearly two 
crore — a four-fold increase in two 
decades. Traffic jams, increasing 
road accidents and miserable 












result of the high-powered pres- 
sure that this lobby, flushed 
largely with black money, could 
assert on the authorities. The 
Gopala Towers case is before the 
Supreme Court which, in its 
wisdom, has given it a partial 
stay-order against demolition by 
the local authorities; a deeper 
probe into its origin might bring 
out some skeletons which might 
be revealing. 

By ordering demolition of the 
doomed structure and drastically 
enforcing the safety rules in some 
of the other high-rise building in 
the Capital the energetic Lt- 
Governor of Delhi, Jagmohan 
has earned a lot of encomium 
even from some of these who 
were understandably critical of 
the drastic demolition program- 
me undertaken during the Emer- 
gency against the slums inhabited 
by the impoverished sections of 
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the city’s population. If Jag- 
mohan can enforce the rules and 
make the real-estate owners pay 
for the necessary precautions 
against fire and other hazards, it 
would indeed be a good job 
done. 

He has already antogonised 
some of the big guns by ordering 
demolition of some of the un- 
authorised structures owned and 
built by the affluent in the Sainik 
Farm area, which has turned 
into a beehive of posh farms on 
the outskirts of the city. The 
uproar over these demolitions 
has to be contrasted against the 
deafening silence that accom- 
panies the periodic drives against 
slums and shanties that have 
became ‘part of the Capital’s 
dehumanised life-style. The 
demolition of the unauthorised 
houses in the Sainik Farm area 
was a bold step: unfortunately 
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for those who would like to see 
some levelling — not only of 
structures but of social set-up 
also — the operation has been 
halted, because the owners could 
manage a stay-order from the 
Courts. 

The same story threatens to be 
repeated in the case of the high- 
rise structures. It is learnt that 
the Delhi authorities have for 
years been dragging their feet on 
the question of enforcing the 
National Building Code, formu- 
lated by the Indian Standards 
Institute. Can’t this be promul- 
gated swiftly, if necessary by an 
Ordinance? One only hopes that 
such intiative in the interest of 
the public might not send 
Jagmohan out to some other 
Union Territory — if not Goa 
this time, would it be Pondi- 
cherry or Mizoram? 

Scrutator 
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Maggie’s | 
Triumph 


T# Tory landslide victory in. 
_the British General Election 
on June 9 — winning 397 seats 
against the Labour’s dismal score 
of 209 and the miserable per- 
formance of the Liberal-SDP 
alliance with 23 in the House of 
Commons of 650 seats — cer- 
tainly deserves to be analysed as 
it might provide a diagnosis of 
the current pathology of British 
- politics. . i : 

The obvious plea that Marga- 
ret Thatcher waiving the Rule- 
- Britannia banner could stir up 
the imperial embers over her 
Falkland adventure. would be 
trotted out side by side with the 
division in the Labour ranks — 
first brought about by the splitt- 
ing away of the moderates form- 
ing the Social Democratic Party 
(SDP), and then the revolt of the 
ultras under Tony Benn. 

A perceptive appreciation of 
the state of mind of the British 
electorate was provided a couple 
of weeks before the poll by 
Salman Rushdie (of Midnight’s 
Children fame) in a piece in The 
Guardian which deserves to be 
widely quoted: ; 

“I returned to England only 
recently after spending two 
months in India, and was feeling 
pretty disorientated even before 
the general election was called. 
Now as successive opinion polls 
inform us of the near-inevitability 
of a more or less enormous Tory 
victory, my sense of alienation 
has. blossomed into something 
close to full-scale culture shock 
‘Tis a mad world you have here, 
my masters’. - 

“Have they been putting some- 
thing in the drinking water while 
I’ve been away? I had always 
thought that the British prided 
themselves on their common 
sense, on good old-fashioned 
down:to-earth realism. But the 
election of 1983 is beginning to 
look more and more like a dark, 
fantasy, a fiction of outrageously 
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Ea 
improbabie that any novelist 
would be ridiculed if he dreamed 
it up. l 

“Consider this fiction. A Tory 


Prime Minister,. Maggie May, -- 


gets elected on the basis of her 
promises to cut direct taxation 
and to get the country back to 
work (‘Labour isn’t working’). 


During the’ next four years she ` 


and 
almost two 


increases direct - taxation 
contrives to add 


. million people to the dole queues. 


And she throws in all sorts of 
extra goodies: a fifth of the 


“country’s manufacturing industry 


lies in ruins, and (although she 
claims repeatedly to have van- 
quished the monster . Inflation) 
she presides over the largest 
increase in prices of any British 
Prime Minister. The country’s 
housing programme grinds toa 
halt; schools and hospitals are 
closed; the Nationality Act robs 
Britons of their 900-year-old 
right to citizenship by virtue of 
birth, and the great windfall of 


. North Sea oil money is squander- 


ed on financing unemployment. 
Money is poured into the police 
force, and asa result notifiable 
crimes rise by 28 per cent. - 

“She constantly tells the nation 
that cash limits are tight, but 
finds untold billions to spend on 
a crazy war whose legacy includes 
the export of drinking water to 
the South Atlantic at a cost to 
the British taxpayer of five pence 
a point; and speaking of peace, 


_she earmarks further untold bil- 


lions for the purchase of the 
Jatest weapons of death, although 
common sense, not to mention 
history, clearly indicates that the 
more such weapons exist, the 
more likely they are to be used.” 

“So far the story of Prime 
Minister May is almost credible. 
The fictional character does come 
across as unusually cruel, incom- 
petent, unscrupulous and violent, 
but there have just occasionally 


been Tory politicians of whom | 


such a description would not be 
wholly inaccurate. No, the story 
only falls apart when it gets to 
the end. Maggie May decides to 
go to the country, and insted of 
being hounded into the’ outer 
darkness, or at least Tasmania, 
like her whoring namesake, it 
seems that she is to receive a 
vote of confidence; that five more 


‘ 


years, of cruelty, incompeténée 
etc, is what the electorate wants”. 

But the novelist’s plot is rejec- 
ted by the publisher as unreal 
and only when he re-writes the . 
‘ending of the story as, showing 
that his fiction Prime Minister is . 
defeated that the publisher con- 
siders the story plausible. i 

Actually, the grotesque hag 
happened: Maggie has won. It is 
worth quoting a little more from 
Salman Rushdie’s musings: 

“l, find myself entertaining 
‘Spenglerian thoughts, about how 
there’can be times when all that 
is worst in a people rises to the 
surface and expresses itself in its 
government....” 

“What an achievement is hers? 
She has ‘persuaded the nation 
that everything that goes wrong, 
‘from unemployment to the crime 
rate, is an Act of God or some- 
one else’s fault; that the forces 
of organised Jabour are actually 
the enemies of organised labour; 
that we can only defend ourselves 
by giving the United States the 
power of life and death over us; 
that to be an “activist” is some- 
how far worse than being an 
inactivist, and that the Left must 
once more be thought of in 
Latin, as sinister. She propounds 
what is in fact an ideology of 
impotence masquerading as reso- 
lution, con-trick, and it looks as 
though it’s going to work: 
Maggie’s sting, 

“And it was as recently'as 1945 that 
the ‘British people, politicised by their 
wartime experiences, threw off the yoke ' 
of the true-blue ruling class... How 
quickly the wheel has turned, how 
quickly faith has been lost in the party 
they forged ‘as their weapon; how 
depressingly willing the nation seems 
to be to start touching forelocks once . 
again...” ; 

“I believe the absence of widespread 
anger matters enormously, for this 
reason: that democracy can only thrive 
in a turbulent climate, Where there is 
acquiescence, cynicism, passivity, 
resignation, ‘inactivism’, the road is 
clear for those who would rob us of 
our.rights.”” ; 

“So finally, and in spite of all the 
predictions and probabilities, I refuse 
to accept that the cause is lost: Despair’ 
brings comfort to one’s enemies. And 
elections are not, at bottom, about 
reasoned arguments; they are about 
passions. 

Would the passious of the thirties - 
and the forties return to Britain? Or, 
would the tribe of Michael Foots be 
exterminated —as the Last of the 


Mohicans? Observer 





After 


Williamsburg and 
JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


Use the Versailles Summit of last year Wil- 
liamsburg Summit began against a backdrop of 
optimism. Unlike the Versailles Summit, Williams- 
burg ended with a note of complacency — a meet- 
ing which according to their own own words had 
‘no winners or losers’. 

Margaret Thacher said on her return home that 
there was no ‘quick or quack’ cure for world econo- 
mic problems; yet the seven wealthy nations opted 
fora quack cure for the deep-rooted problems of 
world recovery. The keynote of their meanderings 
centred around budget deficits and interest rates. 
After all, whatever is keeping interest rates so per- 
sistently high? According to them the size of the 
US budget deficit offered an answer. So in order to 
progress on the path to recovery, inflation had to be 
curbed through slashed public spending. Coordi- 
nated intervention in exchange markets and 
enhanced surveillance of exchange rates followed as 
an important corollary. 

In this bland recipe for recovery the wide-ranging 
problems of world liquidity problem, heavy indeb- 
tedness, and growing protectionism were relegated a 
lower place; eroding commodity prices deserved no 
mention. 

The threat of an aborted recovery on account of 
default by a major debtor did not shake them un- 
duly. The problems of finding means to service the 
debts of poor countries and their inability to pay 
through exports for goods imported from the deve- 
loped countries also receded into the background. 

In a self-congratulatory mood the seven parted 
company proving once again the inefficacy of these 
Summits and the futility of raised expectations on 
their outcome. The seven discussed their own pro- 
blems with an eye to their electorate and a blind eye 
to the problems plaguing the developing world. 
They paid lip service to the need for a Conference 
on Money and Finance, mostly in order to appease 
the French President. Also they condescended to 
recognise the need for interdependence with the 
developing world and renewal ofa dialogue. But 
global negotiations escaped their notice. 

True, unemployment has in recent years reached 
alarming proportions in the industrial countries. 
Also true is the deep recession that has been sweep- 
ing across the Western world bringing economic 
activity to a standstill. But to ignore the long-term 
and concentrate on medium or short-term alone, by 
singling out control of inflation as the all-important 
ingredient for recovery, cannot be regarded asa 
serious or sustained effort to usher in an era of new 
international economic and monetary order. By 
doing so they have failed to provide the stimulus 
expected of them and the long awaited summit 
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which involved six months of preparatory work 
failed to take a serious note of the developing 
world’s problems. They have, by doing so, only 
endangered their own sustained recovery. No new 
insights were revealed; only more of what is already 
being done was advocated. It however brought 
about a basic togetherness of the rich nations, in a 
mood for nostalgia of good old days. It established 
the undisputed leadership of the Unites States in 
emphasing the world’s overdependence on US 
recovery. 

It also brought to fore the supremacy of the dollar 
as a key reservé currency. Despite the French 
President’s fears the implications of a strong dollar 
today were not worked out fully. 

Recently, the dollar has risen over by 3 per cent 
against the German Mark, 10 per cent against the 
French Franc and 2 percent against the Pound 
Sterling. Until May 1983 it was also strong against 
the Yen. A stronger dollar will mean additional 
external debt burden because most of their debt is 
dollar denominated. High dollar interest rates raise 
the cost of servicing the $ 350 billion borrowed 
from the rich world’s banks by two dozen semi- 
poor countries. It will also mean another wave of 
protectionism in the US industries against cheap 
imports from the developing countries. A strong 
dollar has been the result of increased protection — 
the volume of non-petroleum imports in US may 
advance only by 4 per cent in 1983 as a contrast to 
their 8 per cent increase in 1981. A strong dollar is 
backed by stronger US export prospects. Agricul- 
tural shipments were up in the first quarter of 1983, 
although official forecasts point towards earnings of 
around $ 35 billion for 1983 asa whole, which is 
less than the $ 37.4 billion of 1982. Exports to 
industrial countries will edge upwards —- mainly to 
Canada the single largest US export market. 
Exports to Western Europe have also picked up 
especially in Germany and Britain. US exports even 
to developing countries were marginally up in the 
first quarter of 1983 from 1982 level.? 

Invisible earnings have been rising; capital inflows 
into the US have risen. In 1982 there was a net 
inflow of $ 12 billion on direct investment account. 
The reversal of past trends has been due to the 
‘safe haven’ prospect of the US economy. US also 
attracted $ 5 billion in 1982 through private port- 
folio transactions. 

The net outflows of bank-related capital transac- 
tions from US have been almost $ 44 billion. Yet 
the current account balances were actually in deficit 
only by $ 8 billion. There is indeed a large amount 
of unrecorded capital inflow which has been offset- 
ting net capital outflow. These unrecorded capital 
inflows correlate with the rise in US interest rates. 
Such inflows will continue to be attracted by high 
interest rates buttressing the strength of the dollar. 
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Uncertainties about the US budget deficits may 
lead to greater capita) inflows driving the dollar 
still higher. This enhances the risk at a later stage 
of a precipitous fall shaking the world financial 
markets. The interest rate differential favouring 
the -dollar cannot be corrected by tackling the 
budget deficit in isolation. Unless there is conver- 
gence in monetary and fiscal policies the dollar will 
continue to be strong and overvalued. 

The puzzling fact today in the US economy is 
the decline in the velocity of Mı — the demand 
for ‘money balances’. The velocity of Mı fell by 
42 per cent and of Mg by 54 per cent between the 
fourth quarter of 1981 and the fourth quarter of 
1982. 


Such odd and atypical behaviour led the Federal 
Reserve to encourage the growth of M4 by 4-8 per 
cent from the fourth quarter of 1982.2 But the 
inherent danger is that should the demand for Mı 
balances revert to its traditional pattern — a higher 
monetary growth will revive inflation. Lower 
inflation and inflation expectations could well be 
the cause for the public to hold more Mj or raise 
money balances — especially when lower inflation 
is fully reflected in market interest rates. Thus 
My remains still the enigmatic policy aggregate. 
Reduction in budget deficit may trigger off an 
increase in velocity of Mı on account of reduced 
inflationary expectations, Unless Mı is controlled 
by a once for all increase, a reduced budget deficit 
may not be able to counteract renewed inflationary 
pressure. 


The seven wealthy nations agreed, “while retain- 
ing our (their) freedom independently, we (they) are 
willing to undertake co-ordinated intervention in 
exchange markets.in instances where it is agreed 
that such intervention is helpful”. They meant a 
better alignment between their currencies. Mis- 
alignment between currencies have been due to 
differences in the tightness of monetary and fiscal 
policies followed by the seven, resulting in diffe- 
rential interest rates. Other factors that may have 
contributed to misalignments range from apprehen- 
sion of impending financial crisis, imposition of 
exchange controls to political fears or even specula- 
tive bubbles. 

Misalignments lead to protectionist pressures — 
a reversal of post-war drive for trade liberalisation 
and debt service difficulties of developing countries. 
But if the dollar misalignment eases, over valuation 
which has held down prices and understated infla- 
tion will also be eased. Inflation would then be 
poised for a rebound by 1 or 2 percent in the 
USA’. Thus there may be no sudden break in 
inflationary expectations. However a better align- 
ment of exchange rates would help ease protec- 
tionist pressures, countered by strict adherence to 
their pledge to avoid new trade restrictions and 
negotiate further trade liberalisation. It would also 
mean that industrial countries should also stop 
resuscitating aging sectors in which they are never 
expected to withstand competition from developing 
countries. 


Thus it is not the problem of the seven wealthy 


nations alone that need utmost attention; it is 
time for a total international monetary reform. The 
problems encompass not only the present debt 
crisis but also the fallin concessional flows, the 
failure to expand liquidity in the line with the 
growth in world trade and inadequacies in the 
resources Of the international financial institutions. 

The threat to recovery is from the increasing 
current account deficits of developing countries, the 
eroding purchasing power of their commodity 
exports and the barriers to manufactured exports in 
developed market economies. In Williamsburg 
however the impending problems of world crisis 
were successfully sidetracked and attention diverted 
to political issues of arms control and relations 
between East and West. But the importance of the 
economic problems engulfing the world cannot so 
easily be postponed for possible solution in other 
fora. Jt however must be realised that neither can 
the world simply wait for the United States, nor 
can the United .States be certain of attaining 
adequate recovery on its own. O 


FOOTNOTES 


1. World Financial Markets, ‘Morgan Guarantee Trust Com- 
pany of New York, May 1983, 


2. The Banker, May 1983, 


3. Promoting World Recovery—A statement on Global 
Economic Strategy by Twentysix Economists from Fourteen 
Countries — Institute for International Economics, Wash- 
ington DC, December 1982. 
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The Key Factor- 


Plainly, unless the air of uncertainty that 
has often made Indo-Pakistan agreements 
Sterile can be dispersed, the effusions of good 
intent made on formal occasions will not carry 
much conviction either with the peoples of the 
two countries or the rest of the world. 
Perhaps, a factor that is still not given suffi- 
cient consideration by their Governments is 
that, after long decades of confrontation, the 
peoples of our two countries, by and large, 
feel strongly — and sensibly — that their 
interests will be served best by peace and 
amity. Progress towards this goalis so vital 
for the future of these countries that, irrespec- 
tive of the motivations on either side, any 
honest endeavor to move towards stabilisation 
of relations should and will be welcomed. 


From Editorial Captioned ‘‘Creeping 
Forward” in well-known Weekly 
from Lahore, Viewpoint (June 9, 1983) 
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D.R. GOYAL 


Trees is good reason today to 

expect the representatives of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan ham- 
mer out same modus operandi 
for direct negotiations between 
the two Governments at a later 
stage, in their coming talks at 
Geneva. The April meeting 
according to the go-between, the 
representative of the UN Secre- 
tary General, proved fruitful in 
narrowing the differences. And 
the optimism has not been con- 
tradicted by either side although 
Kabul keeps fingers crossed 
because of apprehension about 
President Zia-ul-Haq getting the 
green signal from Washington. 
The reports emanating from USA 
however, indicate that the signal 
may not be withheld for too 
long. 

The trend so far gives reason 
for optimism to those who have 
been in favour of a political 
solution of the problem. Karmal 
Government has been prepared 
for a discussion to evolve such a 
solution from the very beginning. 
Only Pakistan did not agree 
direct talks for that would mean 
according recognition to what it 
called a puppet regime. It has 
later felt persuaded by circums- 
tances to come to the negotiation 
table, albeit through the face- 
saving device of a go-between 
provided by the UN Secretary 
General. And why grudge the 
cover if it helps Islamabad to 
shed inhibitions imposed by its 
foreign mentors? 

Iran is the other party involved 
but, interestingly enough the 
Islamic Government in Teheran 
has so far shied away from active 
entanglement in the disputate. It 
has maintained a stolid, no- 
negotiations stance even though, 
by all accounts, it is likely to be 
prepared to come along once 
Islamabad reaches a settlement 
with Kabul. 

What are the factors that have 
brought about this sea change? 
The most important is the fact 
that the Karmal Government has 
completed more than three years 
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Prospects of Pak-Afghan Talks 


and every passing day has seen 
its grip on the situation streng- 
thening and its acceptability with 
people increasing. At the end of 
December 1979 when it over- 
threw the tyranny of Hafizullah 
Amin almost half the country 
was up in arms, thanks to , the 
adventurous and coercive policies 
adopted during the period of 
Tarakki and Amin. USA and its 
allies, plotting for long to find a 
foothold in the soft underbelly 
of USSR, found in the situation 
an opportunity and began to 
train, organise and equip the 
rebels. It was a touch-and-go 
situation when President Babrak 
Karmal, invoking the Treaty of 
Friendship, invited Soviet troops 
to face the challenge. 

The presence of Soviet troops 
on Afghan soil was taken asa 
pretext to mount the military- 
cum-diplomatic offensive by the 
opponents of Saur Revolution. 
They hoped that the Karmal 
regime would collapse under 
pressure and the Soviet Union 
would find its presence in 
Afghanistan a costly misadven- 
ture — something like the 
American plight in Vietnam. 
The Afghans who had come out 
as refugees were also misled into 
believing that they would soon 
triumphantly march back into 
the capital and instal a new 
government. 

All those calculations have 
proved to be fond, unrealisable 
dreams. Babrak Karmal turned 
out to be a leader upon whom 
the bulk of the population looked 
asa liberator. The propaganda 
that he was a Soviet puppet cut 
no ice internally even though the 
world outside, ignorant of the 
history of the country, did deve- 
lop hostility towards him on that 
score. Many have been forced 
now to change their opinion as, 
for the first time in history, they 
are seeing the writ of the central 
authority running in almost all 
parts of this mountainous land 
with rather primitive communica- 
tions. Where the outside world 


went wrong was the appreciation 
of the personality of Karmal. It 
was not realised how deep and 
comprehensive was his under- 
standing of the spiritual, psycho- 
logical and material needs of the 
Afghans. 

For example it was not calcul- 
ated what a man would be who 
at a young age wins election 
twice from the same constituency 
in Kabul in the teeth of bitter 
opposition of an entrenched 
monarchy. Afghanistan in all 
its history has never seen demo- 
cracy that we know and talk 
about. Winning an election 
against the wishes of the monarch 
amounted to rebellion and attrac- 
ted various kinds of punishment. 
Karmal and three of his com- 
rades were subjected to murder- 
ous attack within the precincts 
of the Assembly. He was not 
only fearless himself but he made 
his people fearless enough to 
repeat their verdict in his favour, 
The equation of such a man with 
his own people is more than 
ordinary. When outsiders tried 
to heap slander upon him his 
people more than matched it 
with their abundant affection. 

Karmal and his team have not 
conquered with outside help, they 
have won the people with 
measures which cal] to mind the 
best traditions of that country. 
General amnesty, large-scale 
release of prisoners, open and 
frank discussions with tribal 
leaders, opening up avenues of 
development for all the tribes and 
nationalities and, above all, the 
demonstrated confidence in 
people constitutes the foundation 
of solid support to the regime. 
Never before in recent history 
have the Afghans got such a 
package. 

Those who had enlisted the 
support of the so-called refugees 
for rebellion could not keep them 
insulated from these develop- 
ments. The news travelled and 
there began rethinking in the 
ranks of the refugees. If the 
Kabul Government was not 
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really anti-religion, if it was not 
unjust and revengeful, if it was 
prepared to give everyone his or 
her due, if it was benign and 
friendly, what is the point in 
living on charity and carrying on 
a senseless struggle? Rebel 
groups began, one by one, to 
come over to the Government 
side. It was a trickle in the beg- 
‘inning but, now it has become a 
regular stream. In the last six 
months nearly one lakh active 
fighters have ‘surrendered and 
vowed to fight against the inter- 
ventionists. 

Even the Western Governments 
and news agencies have now 
started admitting that these 
things are happening although 
by terminological sophistry they 
try to cover their own sense of 
defeat and humiliation. The US 
State Department, for instance, 
gave out in May that the group 


that had been carrying on the - 


fight in the Panjshir valley had 
‘come to terms with the 
Russians’. A more recent and 
major development which has 
been. played down in the: media 
is the decision of the’ Afghan 
Millat , Party to dissolve itself 
and ‘merge with the ruling 
Fatherland Front. The news 
deserves much more notice than 
it has got because this was the 
largest political organisation 
after the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan which has 
sponsored the Front. The merger 
brings together all the major 
. political forces in the country. 
On the other hand, the five- 
year-long effort to bring together 
the assorted rebel groups and 
forge a presentable alternative to 
the Karmal Government has 
miserably failed. The open- 
minded people all over the world 
ask: if the Karmal Government 
does not have control over the 
entire territory of Afghanistan 
why do the rebels not set up a 
parallel government in any part 
of the country? If the so-called 
mujahedeen are capable of pro- 
viding a more popular and better 
alternative for the people why 
don’t they set up at least a gov- 
ernment in exile? There is no 
answer to such questions. 
Pakistan Government also 
adopted: a conciliatory posture 
after it found that no alternative 
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had been found. Even as late as 
December 1982 the last frantic 
bid was made when three meet- 
ings were held in Peshawar, 
Quetta and Florence. They were 


ostensibly held to review the: 


situation on the front but what 
really was attempted was unifica- 
tion of the groups under the 
respectable authority of King 
Zibar Shah who had. been depos- 
ed by Daud and is at present 


living in Rome» Nothing mate- 


rialised and the deposed monarch 


- found it wiser to keep aloof. 


Pakistan is facing another 
problem which touches it rather 
closely. The presence of a large 


number of refugees has created - 


social and economic tensions. 


_ While the affluent among them, 


who have cornered the bulk of 
the financial aid coming from 
various agencies, are entering 


into competition with local busi- ` 


nessmen and real-estate owners 
the poorer ones are resorting to 
crime. Smuggling .of narcotics, 
trafficking in women, thefts and 
burglary are on the increase in the 
areas in Pakistan where refugees 
are kept. They were, used as an 
excuse 
and Saudi Arabia but they are 
no longer welcome guests. The 
cost of internal tension around 
Afghanistan is proving unbear- 


cable for Pakistan. 


The other fear is with regard 
to- territorial integrity. -The 
border between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan has been unsettled as the 
various governments in Kabul 


during the last half century have 


persistently refused to recognise 
the Durand Line. The tribes on 
the two sides are the same with 
families and clans arbitarily 
divided by the British. There has 
always been a strong sentiment 
for unifying all the Pushtun 


tribes in one country. As the. 


prospects of victory against the 
Karmal regime recede there is a 
strong possibility that the wea- 
pons received by the tribesmen 
now in Pakistan may be used 
for detaching Pushtun areas from 
Pakistan. The possibility of such 
a development is even greater in 
Baluchistan because the Baluch 
people have shown no hostility 
towards the revolutionary regime 
in Kabul while their resentment 
towards Pakistan Goverment is 


to get aid from USA. 


well known. Rather they look 
upon the Afghanistan crisis as.a 


development favourable to their `- 


long cherished goal of securing 
independence. ° 

` Itis in this background that 
the Zia regime has switched over 
to the possibility of a. political 
settlement. For if, the efforts of 
the UN secretary General open 
up the possibility -of seeking 
recognition for the Durand Line 
and what President Zia calls ‘a 
guarantee for the security of 
Pakistan’, That explains the 
diligence with which Sahebzada 
Yakub Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign 


` Minister, is pursuing the task of 


persuading the permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security. Council 
to become guarantors of the 
agreement which he says has 
been broadly arrived at in the 
last round of Geneva negotia- 
tions and the details for imple- 
mentation of which are to be 
discussed in the forthcoming 
parleys. 

The task before the Pakistan 
Government is more difficult 
however. -It had agreed to play 
the anti-Soviet game and on that 
basis received support from the 
US and other Western govern- 
ments. They cannot opt out of 
the game unless they secure 
agreement of those patrons. The 
dilemma has been expressed by 
the Martial Law Administrator 
Zia-ul-Haq himself in his inter- , 
view with a Cairo ‘weekly Al- 
Siyasi. When asked about the 
prospects ofa solution of the 
Afghan issue, he said that 
although he was generally opti- 
mistic he also felt. pessimistic at 
times. Why? ‘Afghanistan had 
an important strategic position. 
and had, for that reason, been 
coveted by many powers since - 
long” he replied. 

President Zia did not mention 
the power which -made him 
pessimistic but he has been 
repeatedly saying that the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union is 
favourable to a negotiated poli- | 
tical solution.. Of course, he 
always embellishes these state- 
ments with the assertion that 
Moscow's attitude has changed. 
The fact of the matter is that at 
no stage did Moscow -indicate 
any desire to maintain its troops 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Peace and Development 


INDIRA GANDHI 


The follow ing is the text of the Second Raul Prebisch Lecture delivered by Indira Gandhi, 
the Prime Minister of India on June 8, 1983 at Belgrade where the Sixth Session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD-6) has been currently meeting. 


— Editor 





ig is an honour to deliver the second Raul Prebisch 
Lecture, as UNCTAD meets again in this city 
whose name is linked with freedom and friendship. 
Dr Prebisch’s theoretical insights into the economic 
realities of our world, his hope-sustaining vision and 
eloquence in advocating new policies, and his exer- 
tion in giving institutional shape to his pioneering 
ideas place us all in his debt. We welcomed him in 
New Delhi when he received the Jawaharlal Nehru 


Award for International Understanding. I am glad: 


to express again our regard and gratitude to this 
world citizen. 

The theme of my lecture is peace and develop- 
ment. What could be more basic to our lives? Even 
the affluent look to further development. As for us, 
the poor and under-developed, how can we survive 
without it? Development itself is entirely dependent 
on peace and harmony within nations, and inter- 
nationally. Most of what I have to say has been 
said by me and by others many times over. It is a 
case of banging on a closed door in the hope of its 
opening some day some time. The only solace is 
that little by little a few more are joining in. But 
when there is pressure from some quarter, some 
withdraw. For instance, the decisions taken at the 
Nonaligned Conference’ in New Delhi were un- 
animous. Yet some participants of the Nonaligned 
Movement did not speak up for our stand at subse- 
quent meetings. 
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Time was when all over the world a handful of 
rich coexisted with and were surrounded by the 
poor. This could no longer be tolerated in the 
industrialised countries. But it is still so in many 
countries. Can it really be much prolonged? Either 
within countries or between nations is it not better 
to bring about the changes with understanding and 
harmony? That is all we ask. 

Everybody agrees that there is a global economic 
crisis. It originated in the industrialised countries 
and has been in the making for some time. When, 
as aresult of the Bretton Woods Conference, cer- 
tain international financial institutions were set up, 
problems were not looked at in their totality nor 
was the changing world political situation taken 
into account. These institutions were meant pri- 
marily to promote the interests of advanced coun- 
tries. At that time the majority of today’s 
developing countries were not independent, so their 
legitimate interests went unrepresented and the 
internal contradictions inherent in the system soon 
became apparent. This-basic structural flaw distorts 
the functioning of these institutions. It is not sur- 
prising that they have failed at the first crucial test. 
What was initially supposed to be advantageous to 
the developed but not specially helpful to the deve- 
loping has turned out to be bad for both. 

The International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank functioned with some predictability and 
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helped the process of early post-war recovery, on 
which the prosperity of the sixties was based. But 
this prosperity was limited to only a few. Countries 
with dominant voting rights and with reserve 
currencies use these institutions as vehicles of their 
particular national objectives, specially as regards 
capital movements, exchange rates and liquidity. 

It has been said that the economies of some 
important countries are recovering. Not all share 
this optimism. The ingredients of substantial 
improvement are not yet in sight, nor have major 
problems been solved. I am told that in 1982 the 
world as a whole had a negative growth rate. In 
industrialised countries the annual rate of growth 
has fallen from an average of 5 to 2 per cent or less. 
In five years the affluent countries have lost an extra 
income of more than $ 2,000 billion. One-fifth to 
one-third of plant capacity is idle. Over 10 per cent 
of their working force is unemployed. 

The poorer countries have been hit even harder. 
Within the international community, as in any 
society, the brunt of suffering falls on the weakest. 
To the affluent the crisis means loss of additionality; 
to the poor a shrinking of the little they have. Con- 
traction in economic activity in poorer countries 
directly causes widespread distress, for they have 
no cushion of social security. Thus is the crisis of 
the developed transmitted to the developing, the ill 
wind from the North creating uncontrollable eddies 
in the South. 

And this, just when developing countries, the 
step-children of the Industrial Revolution, had 
ventured to expect that their hard-won political 
independence and years of sustained effort would 
break the vicious circle of poverty, low investment, 
low production and more poverty. 

The belated increase of IMF quotas and the 
arrangements being made with central banks and 
governments for debt recovery are clear admissions 
that basic reforms are overdue, When developed 
countries subsidise and protect their agriculture 
even when it is inefficient, reasons are found to 
shield them from the discipline of the General 
Agreement of Trade and Tariffs (GATT). But when 
developing countries promote exports of manu- 
factures through subsidies and other incentives they 
are criticised. The age-old argument that infant 
industries need protection’ until they can compete 
with established and entrenched giant corporations 
is conveniently ignored. On the contrary, when deve- 
loping countries become efficient in some labour- 
intensive industries, such as textiles and handlooms, 
special schemes are devised to prevent them from 
competing in the markets of developed countries. 
Such special schemes are outside the established 
principles of GATT. Yet, year after year, they are 
operated in its full knowledge and tacit approval. 
In fact, GATT’s attempt at tariff reduction and 
trade liberalisation includes mainly those goods 
which interest industrially developed countries. The 
concept of a multilateral trading system is praised, 
yet quietly sidetracked whenever it suits the strong. 
Increasingly, trade is managed. Market sharing is 
preferred to the lowering of barriers. It is self- 
evident that while immediate help is essential to 
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overcome balance of payments difficulties, the more. 
lasting solution is to restructure global financial 
and trading systems so that the preoccupation of 
powerful nations with their immediate domestic 
issues does not damage the poor, or override their 
own long-term interest. 

The picture of inefficiency and poverty in deve- 
loping countries is so persistently projected that 
few take the trouble of ascertaining the consider- 
able advances which have been made in the face of 
tremendous odds. In the last three decades, since 
their independence, the real national output of 
developing countries taken together has risen four 
and a half times. Notwithstanding population 
explosions, the per capita income has more than 
doubled, industrial output has increased seven 
times, capital formation 10 to 11 times, and enrol- 
ment in institutions of higher learning 15 to 16 
times. 

Most of this effort has come from the labour and 
savings of our own peoples. In India, 'for example, 
since 1951 the investment in development has been 
$ 193 billion. Over 87 per cent of this has come 
from domestic resources, the rest from credits 
which we have scrupulously repaid, and a small 
part as grants. This help, though small, is crucial, 
for it represents the essential element of change. 
Although developed countries have not always 
honoured their assurance of support, by and large, 
developing countries have reached the targets of 
the first two International Development Strategies. 

We expected this groundwork for eventual self- 
reliance to achieve a growth rate of 7 per cent per 
year in the Third Development Decade. But com- 
modity prices have collapsed to levels which pre- 
vailed in the Great Depression of the 30s. Our 
exports are obstructed by new barriers and we are 
compelled to pay more for imports. Exchanges 
in trade remain unequal. With interest rates 
mounting, debt servicing charges have imposed 
heavy strains. The rate of growth of developing 
countries as a whole has dropped, although my 
own country and a handful of others have managed 
to maintain their momentum. 

Development has been far from easy for us. 
Infrastructural inadequacies are implicit in the very 
nature of under-development. Those who help are 
tempted to interfere. International institutions 
want to pressurize and change policies, not appre- 
ciating the compulsions of our circumstances. Fast 
moving communication technology distracts our 
people with the dazzle of the affluent. In the last 
three centuries, Europe and America have domi- 
nated the world economically, politically ` and 
culturally. There, capitalism, socialism and com- 
munism developed in their many forms, influenced 
the thinking patterns of people elsewhere, and 
disturbed the traditional skein of obligations of 
African and Asian societies. They focused atten- 
tion on getting rather than giving, on rights rather 
than responsibilities. In many societies the factors 
that made for emotional security have been rent 
asunder. The continuance of colonial educational 
systems perpetuate the psychology of self-criticism 
and imitation, Educated articulate persons view 





progress and development in terms of the level of 
goods and services they can command, and not the 
inherent self-reliant strength generated in the eco- 
nomy. Transnational advertising arouses new 
desires which distort economic. priorities, and lure 
people into artificial consumption patterns to the 
neglect of natural resources — one example is the 
spread of bottle-feeding in preference to breast- 
feeding. The natural nutritive value of grain and 
other edibles is removed only to be replaced by 
artificial additives, increasing the cost, the effort 
and even possible health hazards, to say nothing 
of sacrificing flavour. Our countries are deprived 
of the fruits of growth. In this, as indeed in all 
ventures, including the international sale of arms, 
the motive is profit. 

Changes are inevitable. How do we ensure that 
they are consistent with our long-term goals, and 
realistic enough to carry conviction with those 
who implement major decisions? They cannot come 
about by wishfui thinking. The attention of 
Governments must be reoriented to the problems 
of the underprivileged sections of the world com- 
munity. Developing countries generate 20 per cent 
of the world’s output, absorb 30 per cent of the 
total exports of developed countries and, in the 
seventies, had higher rates of investment; why 
should they be denied their rightful share in 
decision-making? 

“Debt crises’ are there because private inter- 
national banking, alert and sensitive as it is to 
opportunities for profitable recycling, cannot per- 
form the function which, by its very nature, can 
be undertaken only by suitably strengthened inter- 
national organisations dealing with problems of 
money and finance for a developing world economy. 
Strong international organisations must be truly 
representative of the international community. ‘To 
consider these matters we have -called for a con- 
ference with universal participation. The mutuality 
of interests of different nations: and peoples must 
be fully recognised. Hence the need for a New 
Internationa] Economic Order. ' 

Industrialised countries have the where withal to 
rectify the damage (when it is discovered) caused 
by industry, whether to the landscape or to human 
health. The developing are caught in a vice. We 


must use fertilisers, pesticides etc. to feed the ever’ 


increasing number of mouths, even though we are 
not ignorant of the likely harmful consequences, 
just as in some industrialised countries, workers 
who deal with asbestos and pesticides, to name 
only two items, and are in other hazardous occupa- 
tions, expose themselves to the risks because they 
have nowhere else to go, no alternative jobs. 
Constant exposure to even low concentrations of 
certain sustances has been found to cause cancer 
and other diseases. Poisonous substances spewed 
out in the soilor in the air are no respecters of 
boundaries. Environmental health is a global issue. 

After the Second World War, progress in tech- 
nology was the key to the rapid development of the 
world economy. It has made weaponry and arma- 
ments more lethal and destructive and has changed 
methods of production in industry and agriculture, 
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in transport and communication, greatly augment- 
ing the productivity of men and machines. Here, 
as elsewhere, developing countries have lagged 
behind. The transfer of technology should be such 
as can be absorbed and adapted to their social and 
economic conditions, promoting self-development. 
When technology is transferred through private 
channels, by multi-national corporations, imme- 
diate profits become the guiding force. Isolated 
sections of the economies of developing countries 
become aligned to international markets and 
advanced areas, while the larger part remains back- 
ward, tagged to traditional modes of production. 
Such technology transfer does not transform the 
whole economy, and loses relevance to the majority 
of the people. Transfer of technology through 
private channels or the public sector should be 
made more meaningful. Technical assistance from 
UN agencies should be more realistically attuned 
to the lives of the people for whom programmes 
are intended, relying more on the experiences and 
expertise of developing countries themselves. 

I am among those who believe that no sustained 
revival of the North is possible without the develop- 
ment of the South. The world is too integrated to 
permit of segmentation. Some countries cannot 
continue to prosper, ignoring stagnation in others. I 
have read that a third of the exports of the United 
States goes to developing countries, and a sixth 
of their work force is employed on this production. 
A programme of immediate measures should be 
adopted to reactivate the world economy. The 
Economic Declaration of the Nonaligned Summit 
has spelt this out. UNCTAD-VI can delineate 
the major areas of such cooperation in trade, 
technology and commodity prices. 

The high level of military expenditure in advanced 
economies has contributed greatly to the economic 
crisis. It impinges on other elements like cost, 
supply, demand, rate of accumulation of the repro- 
ductive capital, claims on research capacity and 
human skills, and the entire scheme of national 
priorities. For every hundred-fold rise in produc- 
tive capacity, there seems to be a thousand-fold 
increase in destructive capacity. 

Some governments say “arm today, disarm 
tomorrow”. But today’s arms can deny us our 
tomorrows. More potent means of destruction on 
earth and in space are being produced although the 
already existing nuclear stockpiles are sufficient for 
annihilation. What is spent on armaments is the 
equivalent of half of the total income of all deve- 
loping countries. Resources for peace and develop- 
ment can be increased only as military budgets are 
scaled down. Military research and development 
consumes $ 40 billion a year and it is estimated 
that this effort, concentrated amongst six or seven 
nations, constitutes more than a fourth of the total 
global R & D efforts. It is possible to put military 
capability to alternative productive uses. How 
much brighter would the future of humankind be if 
nations collaboratively directed their R & D to 
global issues such as energy, nutrition and health, 
population control, urban redevelopment, pollution 
control and ecological conservation! Nuclear- 
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weapons countries must give the lead but others, 
howsoever small, have to take similar decisions. As 
Prime Minister I know the demands made and the 
pressures exerted by public opinion for adequate 
levels of security. We are forced to spend more 
than we want to do because we are surrounded on 
all sides by countries spending a larger proportion 
of their GNP on defence, because the Indian Ocean 
is being increasingly militarised and because sophis- 
ticated weapons are being inducted selectively in 
several countries in pursuance of cold war policies. 
India has faced aggression five times; so we must be 
prepared to meet unprovoked and unexpected 
_ attack. My own attitude is not one of confronta- 
tion but of cooperation. We have taken all initia- 
tives to end animosity and even when conditions are 
adverse, our hand is outstretched in friendship. 
Because of our national objectives, and my personal 
commitment to development, we have succeeded in 
keeping the proportion of defence expenditure 
around the same constant level of 35 per cent to 
3.7 per cent of GNP over the last 17 years. This is 
the lowest in the world. l 

The-Soviet Union and the United, States have 
made some moves for discussions on arms control 
and limitation. We should like these two great 
nations and their allies to be bolder in moving for- 
ward towards peace, shedding mistrust, and reach- 
ing agreement on various disarmament measures. 
We wish they could agree on the ‘non-use of nuclear 
arms and reaffirm faith in peaceful coexistence. 

On this small planet of ours, there is no'room for 
permanent enmities and irreversible alienations. We 
have to live-side by side. As Buckminster Fuller 
puts it, either war is obsolete or man is. We must 
recognise the inter-relation of security, development 
and environment. 
is genocidal and ecocidal. True security is not the 
defence of this or that country but of the world as 
a whole. Not merely military security but the 
saving of life—our lives, of humans and all species. 
International relations must be reorganised gradually 
but surely on the basis of living and evolving to- 
gether, starting by finding areas of commonality 
and enlarging them, identifying the links and 
strengthening them. ` 

I am a soul in agony. As one who feels passion- 
ately about freedom, I cannot but be alarmed at the 
continuing, pushing domination, the new methods 
and forms of colonialism. This is all the more 
pernicious because less obvious and recognisable. 
Except for a few places, the visible presence of 
foreign rule has gone. We are free to run our affairs 
and yet are we not bound by a new type, a surrogate 
colonialism? How else shall we describe the power of 
and pressures exerted through the monopoly control 
of capital; the withholding of superior technology; 
the political use of grain; the manipulation of 
information, so subtle and subliminal in influencing 
minds and attitudes? Is it no time for us to pause 
from our daily concerns to ponder over this new 
dependency? Instead of reacting, should we, the 
developing, not think of action on our own? | 

‘Development is not merely economic or material, 
but something much wider, encompassing all aspects 
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of our universe and of the human personality, nó 
less than the environment. We cannot neglect the 
preservation of culture, the encouragement of the 
arts, in which I include the folk traditions. We 
must take cognisance of ancient lore, much of which 
was based on sound commonsense, of medicines 
from locally available herbs, of building materials 
more suited to climate and style of living. Every 
country must keep and enrich its special ethos. 
There is no conflict between this and modernity. 
Material wellbeing must be accompanied by the 
blossoming of our inner resources, sharpening our 
perception and enhancing our range of feeling. With 
expanding knowledge of the outer world, we should 
be able to Jook deeper within ourselves. l 
Peace is not merely the absence of war. It is not 
a passive concept, but a positive one. It is a feeling 
of well-being, of goodwill. I am asked if non-viol- 
ence will work in today’s world. Nothing ever 
works ideally. But the: concept of non-violence can 
make an enormous difference. When Mahatma’ 
Gandhi practised non-violence, he did not mean 
just the absence of violent acts but the avoidance 


_ of violent words and’ even thoughts. Non-violence 


is neither cowardice nor resignation. On the con- 
trary, an unarmed crusader needs far more deter- 
mination, discipline and daring. Definitions of 
right and wrong are coloured by ideologies. In truth 
the only Right is that which pre-eminently ensures 
the good of all living creatures. Let that message 
go from this hall to encircle the globe. ~ 

Here in Belgrade all nations, rich and poor, are 
gathered fora comprehensive review of the pro- 
blems of trade and development at the Sixth 
Session of the UN Conference on Trade and Deve- 
lopment. Many of the issues to which I ‘have 
referred will be discussed. I give my gocd wishes 
for the deliberations of the Conference and hope 
that the outcome will reassure the man who built 
UNCTAD in its early years, and bring renewed 
hope to all humankind. [J 





ELEPHANT AND QUICKSAND 


The weak are not as weak as imagined, nor 
the strong so strong. Weak are to the strong 
as quicksand is to the elephant... 


Current wars may be local. Can they remain 
so when deadly weapons whose fire-power is | 
several times the total armaments used in 
World War II are stored by a handful of 
powers, and when ‘statesmen speak compla- 
cently of limited nuclear wars? 


We must fight this callousness and apathy 
and diminish any causes of nuclear and other 
confrontation. 

From Prime Minister `; Indira 


Gandhi’s Speech at the banquet in 
` Belgrade on June 18, 1983. 
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Rural Energy Data System 


SATISH JHA 


TE report on India’s environment published last 
year by a Delhi-based voluntary group, Centre 
for Science and Environment, quoting the report of 
the working group on Energy Policy (1979) observed 
that nearly 70 per cent of household energy con- 
sumption in rural areas was being met by firewood 
alone. It also readily accepted the estimates of 
other non-commercial sources of energy such as 
animal dung and miscellaneous sources as contr- 
ibuting about 8 and 3 per cent respectively of rural 
household energy consumption. In this there was a 
double error. It underestimated not only the con- 
tribution of commercial energy, but also the share 
of animal dung and vegetable waste in household 
energy consumption in rural areas. 

The mistake however cannot be wholly attributed 
to the report on India’s environment as it was simply 
quoting a high-power committee that had gone into 
the question of framing India’s energy policy. But 
it does point towards certain serious misconceptions 
which have gained currency lately and which carry 
with them the danger of distorting the policy 
perspective. That such inaccuracies are allowed to 
creep in is intriguing because, even before the 
working Group on Energy Policy of the Planning 
Commission submitted its report, a joint study 
carried out by the Environment Research Committee 
of the Department of Science and Technology and 
the National Council of Applied Economic Research 
(DST-NCAER) had made available the result of 
their 1977 survey in rural energy consumption that 
put firewood consumption of rural households at 
about half of what was estimated in 1962. But the 
1962 point data with other point surveys: conducted 
by the National Sample Survey organisation have 
continued to be the basis of all estimates of rural 
energy consumption. 

In fact India’s Environment Report, while men- 
tioning the results of the DST-NCAER study, over- 
looked this particular finding of the study, perhaps 
to suit its own conclusions which projected a high 
firewood demand and low availability. But various 
other studies on rural energy make it clear that 
most data on rural energy consumption generated in 
the past — more so in the case of more dated 
studies — have to be treated, with some caution. 
For, whatever passes as, non-commercial energy 
source in the country is not estimated directly; nor 
are even consistent approximations of their consump- 
tion available overtime. The estimates so far used 
by the Government have been based on the NCAER 
survey of 1962 and later estimates have followed 
one or the other of two assumptions, that per 
capita consumption grew by half of one per cent 
annually or remained constant. It has also been 
assumed in the past that the proportion of non- 
commercial fuels in domestic energy use has remai- 
ned constant. 
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Such conjectures can hardly yield a realistic or 
reliable estimate. And as Ashok V. Desai noted 
in a study in 1978, ‘Conclusions regarding the 
trend of non-commercial energy consumption or 
of its composition are quite invalid.” On the basis 
of the data available, however, he arrived at point | 
estimate of non-commercial energy consumption 
for 1970 without commenting on the trend. 
Desai’s study was confined to bagasse burnt in 
sugar manufacture and domestic use of non-com- 
mercial energy. While the burden of Desai’s 
argument was to show that forecasts of domestic 
energy use “are in serious danger of understating 
the demand for commercial energy”, his argument 
was put forward in spite of choosing a very high 
firewood consumption of 270 kg per capita. This is 
much in excess of 120 kg consumption estimated by 
the NCAER (1981), based ona 1977 survey. The 
fact that total energy consumed per capita in rural 
areas is estimated at more than one-fifth lower in 
1977 compared to 1962 estimates lends further 
support to the argument about underestimated 
commercial energy use. However, this is again 
subject to the caveats entered in the case of earlier 
surveys regarding the trend. 

An exercise in comparing end-use analyses of 
rural energy consumption per capita per year by 
various micro-level studies too shows wide-ranging 
variations in total energy consumed, purpose-wise 
use, composition and energy flows. A compara- 
tive exercise presented by Bowonder and Ravi 
Shankar at the Energy Data Systems Seminar held 
some time back in Delhi showed that energy con- 
sumed per capita in rural areas varied considerably. 
Domestic energy consumption accounted for one- 
fourth to 93 per cent. At the same time, energy 
consumed in agriculture varied from just 2.9 per 
cent to 71.2 per cent. 

Though some of the differences could be attribu- 
ted to location specific nature of energy use, there 
appears to be utter lack of uniformity of concepts, 
definitions, coverage and even unit of aggregation. 
This is not to deny the great degree of variability 
in energy use in rural areas. But unless certain 
uniform procedures are adopted in rural energy 
surveys the data generated do not lend themselves 
to inter-regional comparison. Worse, even a 
meaningful analysis of micro-level data becomes 
virtually impossible. 

Ramesh Bhatia of the Institute of Economic 
Growth points to a further deficiency in these 
studies/surveys with regard to ‘processes of gene- 
ration and use of these traditional sources by diffe- 
rent households” which he considers important for 
projecting demand-supplies and even evaluation of 
new technologies and programmes. He thinks 
that even though what the survey aims at depends 
largely on the objective which may range from 
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defining general policy. thrust at regional or national 
level to project-specific surveys, this does not 
obviate.the need for uniformity and comprehensive- 
ness of these surveys. . 

Most significant in all these surveys, however, 
is the fact that all of them point to the inadequacy 
‘of rural energy measurement obtained through 
various research studies/surveys. This has serious 
policy implications. For instance, how is one to 
plan rural energy supplies without understanding 
the process of generation and use of energy by 
various households in a rural community? For any 
rural energy programme interferes with the existing 
balance in food-fodder-fuel-fertiliser (manure) and 
the choices are so made as not to affect the targeted 
beneficiaries adversely. 

But if current thinking among: data planners in 
the country,is any guide, there appears to be little 
appreciation of these issues: ‘In a recent paper on 
energy statistics in India, the official paper by Dr. 
K.C. Seal, Director-General of the Central Statisti- 
cal Organisation of the Government of India, non- 
commercial energy sources did not even find a 
proper mention, not to speak of stressing the need 
to evaluate the state of rural energy. The only 
reference to rural energy is found in the context 
of household energy consumption surveys con- 
ducted by NSSO. Dr. Seal’s observation is a 
telling pointer to official neglect of the problem of 
rural energy. He observes, “NSSO in its periodic 
household consumer . surveys, covering both rural 
and urban areas, collects information on quantity 


and value of consumption on coke, coal, electricity, 


gas, kerosene, methylated spirit, firewood, dung, 
charcoal, matches and candles. However, in final 
tabulations, the above energy sources are clubbed 
under the category ‘Fuel and light”. Not only even 
such. surveys. by NSSO are few and far between — 
the, first such survey was conducted in 1963-64 
(18th round of NSS) and followed in 1973-74 (28th 
round) the latest having been conducted in 1977-78 
‘from which data have not been made available so 
.far — there is little being done to improve the 


quality of these surveys. Even now, according to 
Dr. ‘Seal himself, no attempt is made by NSS to 
coliect information on the purposes for; which 
energy sources are used. The information on energy _ 
use in cooking, lighting, heating, cooling, etc., is 


. also not made available by NSS. 


But awareness of this deficiency in the energy 
data system has yielded little by way of concrete 
suggestions by CSO to improve the rural energy 
data base. How serious are the policy problems 
posed by lack of reliable data with regard to non- 
commercial energy can be illustrated by the policy 
consequences of the results of the two NCAER 
surveys of 1962 and 1977. These put per capita 
energy consumption of the three non-commercial 
fuels — firewood, ‘dung-cake and vegetable waste ` 
as follows: 


per capita consumption in kg 
et 


1962 Survey 1977 Survey 
Firewood 237 120 
Vegetable waste 28 95 | 
Dung-cake 169 158 


a aaaea 
If one is to assume the comparability of data 
over time, does one conclude that the rural house- 
holds consumed much less energy in 1977 than they 
did 15 years earlier? Or that the firewood crunch 
has been really severe reducing the consumption by 


_ half in 15 years? (If one takes Desai’s estimate of 


270 kg per capita consumption of firewood for. 
1970 as base it would show a 56 per cent fall in 
only seven years). Or that the use of vegetable 
waste is rising due to shortage of firewood? Or has 
the efficiency of energy use in rural areas risen 
remarkably during the Sixties and Seventies? Or is 
it that the 1962 estimates were biased. in fayour of 
firewood and were in any case unreliable? The 
answers will have obvious implications for energy 
policy planning. Thus there isa very strong case 
for setting the non-commercial energy data base 
right. And the sooner that is done the better. G 
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Blimps and Oscars 


BIDYUT SARKAR 


Tz to their reputation, the 
English have taken sadly their 
pleasure in the winning of eight 
Oscars by Sir Richard Atten- 
borough’s movie, Gandhi, more 
than any other British produc- 
tion. The film has been showing 
for several months in the United 
Kingdom, without provoking the 
sort of peevish, even vicious, 
comments that were to appear 
in newspaper articles and letters 
to the editor just after the Holly- 
wood awards ceremony. What 
should have been a euphoria of 
triumph for the country’s dis- 
tressed film industry soon turned 
into a miasma of vindictiveness 
directed against India — and 
oddly enough the United States 
too. 

The irascible ultraconservatives 
were perhaps only waiting for a 
standard-bearer like the Daily 
Telegraph to wave the flag. 
Roared the Tory paper: “If 
pandering shamelessly to Ame- 
rica’s anti-colonial prejudices is 
„the only way to save the dying 
British film industry, its, resur- 
rection is not such a good idea 
after all.” Its Sunday edition felt 
that the Attenborough film had 
“grossly traduced” _Britain’s 
legacy in India. Several ICS pen- 
sioners’ and old soldiers joined 
the chorus. The Sunday Times 
published a piece by its former 
editor, H.V. Hodson, who had 
served as constitutional adviser 
to the Viceroy in 1941-42, alleg- 
ing historical errors and distor- 
tions in the film, including 
‘caricatures’, of viceregal per- 
sonalities. 

Sacha Guitry, the distinguished 
French dramatist-actor, had once 
said if a playwright is funny, the 
English look for a serious mes- 
sage. But if he is serious, they 
look for the joke. Gandhi, of 
course, is a film of serious pur- 
pose whose message has gone 
home for and wide, including 
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evidently in Hollywood, but for 
the Col. Blimps it is as if the 
world had gone ga-ga over 
Gandhi, the man. And if the 
film had bent backwards to avoid 
hurt feelings — especially among 
the British ruling class naturally 
set as adverSaries of the central 
character — the same group was 
now protesting too much. Could 
if be a case of jealousy or bad 
conscience? 

The Guardian, a liberal news- 
paper, has indeed given expres- 
sion’ to a contrary opinion. Its 
post-Oscar leading article noted 
that the film might even be 
flawed as ‘‘too much an English- 
man’s view of events, too loaded 
towards English or, in some 
cases, American involvement in 
India’s independence.” A num- 
ber of correspondents, not cons- 
picuously Indian, also took a 
broadminded view free of colo- 
nial hangovers. Scholars probing 
the debate might well find a 
generation gap, if not cultural 
divide, in the British public’s 
reactions to the film as have 
appeared in newspaper columns. 

One letter in fact made the 
sweeping observation: “The film 
can only serve further to 
diminish the regard for European 
values on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.” Another remarked: ‘“Those 
who made the film seem to have 
been prejudiced or ignorant. So 
are the Americans who have 
naturally appreciated it.” Seem- 
ingly underlying such comments 
isa fear that Gandhism was an 
idea whose time had reached the 
West and particularly its heart- 
land, the United States. What 
may appear far-fetched, gains 
some plausibility on closer ex- 
amination. 

Virtually drowned in the news 
of the Gandhi Oscars was the re- 
port that the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences had at 
the same time awarded the prize 


for the best documentary short 
to the anti-nuclear film, Zf you 
Love This Planet, made by the 

National Film Board of Canada. 
The US justice department had 
earlier gone so far as to condemn 
it, along with two others made 
in Canada, as ‘propaganda.’ In 
his acceptance speech producer 
Terri Nash thanked the depart- 
ment for “their tremendous effort 
in promoting the film.” 

Significantly, too, Sir Atten- 
borough’s acceptance speech also 
added a footnote to the currently 
crucial debate on nuclear dis- 
armament. The route to solution 
of today’s problems lay in 
accepting the fact that ultimate 
confrontation was not the way 
out, he said, pointedly addres- 
sing his comments to President 
Reagan, Chairman Andropov 
and Prime Minister Thatcher. It 
is unlikely that Sir Attenborough, 
who is no Marlon Brando in his 
opposition to the Establishment, 
would have chosen to respond to 
the Academy membership with 
remarks that were not in har- 
mony with their mood. 

, California was among the 
eight states and several major 
cities such as Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Washington DC, which 
had approved a nuclear weapons 
freeze in referendums held last 
November — the only negative 
vote being in Arizona. 

The Oscar awards had enjoyed 
a dubious record in the early 
years when they were really 
tokens of Hollywood’s own senti- 
mentality and good fellowship. 
More often than not show biz 
prevailed over merit or quality 
in the choice of the best film as 
that of Cecil B. DeMille’s egregi- 
ous The Greatest Show on Earth 
exactly 30 years ago. Individual 
prizes were given on the basis 
of politics or parochial popular- 
ity rather than of artistry. 

But the Academy’s 3,900 plus 
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thember-voters have lately shown 
a mature outlook by following 
new criteria of judgement and 
setting right past wrongs. To 
cite just three names, Charlie 
Chaplin, Greta Garbo and Orson 
Welles (who merely shared one 
solitary prize for best original 
screen play of Citizen Kane, a 
1941 film regarded as among the 
world’s all-time greatest but 
hounded by Hollywood’s good 
friend and press magnate, W.R. 
Hearst, on whose life it was 
based) were remembered with 
Oscars long after their careers 
had virtually come to a stop. 
And there- has also been a 
distinct urge on the part-of the 
, Academy as a body to assess the 
motion picture not merely as 
entertainment but also as social 
comment. How else does one 
explain the runaway victory of 
Gandhi over the biggest-ever -box 


office grosser, ET, and that very: 


popular sex comedy, Tootsie? 
` How else can one interpret the 
choice of a Canadian short des- 


. pite its public denunciation in. 


Washington? 


Exhortations to peace and 


nuclear disarmament were long 
sought to be dismissed as com- 
munist or neutralist propaganda. 
-But when a Canadian govern- 
ment-funded agency and a British 
director of eminence present 
their works having the power to 
move the hearts and minds of 
millions with the same message 
itcan be quite a shock. More 
so to the military establishment 
in democratic societies where 
. the citizen’s taxes and physical 
contribution to it are based on 
‘general consensus. Reports have 
already appeared of protest by 
a lone US naval ensign who after 
seeing Gandhi sought the free- 
dom of choice without external 
compulsion. - 
However, as Mahatma Gandhi 
‘had asked, “What difference 
does it make to the dead- 
.«. Whether the mad destruction 
is wrought under the name of 
totalitarianism or the holy name 
of liberty or democracy?” Such 
thoughts go against what US 


anthropologist Marvin Harris ‘ 


calls the idea of “a military- 
messianic apocalypse” that lies 
at the very base of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 
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‘Fears harboured about 4 
future that may not be the same 
again after Gandhi-are just as 
irrational, to be sure, as the 
mental view of a past that never 
was. Sir Attenborough’s treat- 
ment of the infamy of Amritsar 
massacre, for instance, angers 
H.V. Hodson. The crowd at 
Jallianwala Bagh was in “‘excited 
mood” and “not the innocent 
family picnic the film depicts,” 
he states and cites as proof the 
report, of the committee of in- 
quiry, quoting only the first para 
dealing with general -unrest in 
Punjab at the time. 


para 39 in which Gen. Dyer was 
found by the Committee to ‘‘have 
started firing without giving the 
people who -had assembled a 
chance to disperse and to have 
continued firing for a substantial 
period of time after the crowd 
had started to disperse.” 

. Furthermore, the committee 
intimated that Gen. Dyer’s ac- 
tion was premeditated. > ‘When 


‘examined by us, he explained 


that his mind was made up as he 
came’ along in his motor-car. 
There was nothing in the de- 
meanour of the crowd to justify 
the emergency of firing without 
the formality of giving a notice 
to disperse. And in continuing 
firing as long as he did, the 
committee reported, : Gen. Dyer 
was not only seeking dispersal of 
‘the.crowd in Amritsar, but ac- 
ting out of determination to pro- 
duce a moral effect throughout 
Punjab.” In the Committee’s 
understated view: “This was un- 


fortunately a mistaken concep- 


tion of his duty.” 

Generals who are disordered 
in mind have been the serious 
themes of several movies. Sir 
Attenborough’s, if anything re- 
strained verision of Amritsar will 
not exacerbate the past but 
fatuous reactions to it are likely 
to mar the effect of what the 
film clearly intended to achieve: 
tolerance and understanding bet- 
ween two peoples thrown to- 
gether by history. Others of the 
Hodson-Paul Johnson cohort 
show either a lack of. cogency or 
an excess of frivolity in making 
such assertions as that Gandhi 
did not advance Indian indepen- 
dence as much as five minutes 


_ What | 
Hodson forgets or passes over is 


and that Ben Kingsley as Gandhi 
shows “‘excessive athleticism’’’on 
the Salt March. 

The reply to the first. question 
is to be found in the British 
Government’s own papers as to 
how India after World War II 
had become terminally ungovern- 
able, forcing it to quit even ahead 
of the schedule. The second 
question is answered in a study 
by Dennis Dalton of Columbia 
University, one of the source 
materials the makers of Gandhi 
may or may not have consulted 
in their apparently detailed re- 
search. Using first-hand accounts 
by participants and observers of. 
the Dandi March, Dalton had 
recorded: ‘‘Gandhiji moved so 
quickly. it seemed he was not - 
walking but flying...And, during 
this drama, India and an inter- 
national audience -had been 
treated to vintage Gandhi. All in 
all, it was quite a good show.” 

So it is even today—thanks to 
Sir Attenborough and Ben Kings- 
ley.) (Courtesy: The Telegraph) > 
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Fourth Estate Have-nots 


PRATAP C. DUTTA 


p newspapers, staff salaries and 

allowances have been raised a 
number of times, but freelancers 
continue to be paid low hono- 
raria at scales which could have 
held good twenty years ago and 
limp far behind present-day price 
indices. Wage Boards have been 
silent on freelance woes for want 
of a reference to them about this 
hapless fraternity. The Palekar 
Tribunal which at long last did 
justice to part-timers left the 
freelancers out in the cold. They 
have no salaries, nó trade union 
funds for assistance in distress 
and nothing to fall back upon in 
the evening of life. 

Journalists’ unions and Mem- 
bers ‘of Parliament have been 
apathetic. This is to be deplored. 
In this context, one can do no 
better than commend the observ- 
ation of a former President of 
National Union of Journalists 
(England), Macshane, in whose 
time NUJ took up the cause of 
freelance scribes in right earnest. 
Said he: “As the Union grows 
stronger in terms of pay and con- 
ditions for staff journalists, the 
freelancers get left out in the 
‘cold. We ‘have seen a major 
extension of benefits outside the 
monthly salary; we are getting 
‘large holidays, shorter hours of 
work, better pensions, time off 
for educational study, leave and 
other allowances, but freelancers 
have to finance these benefits 
from their own pockets. The 
staff journalists must more fully 
involve themselves in discussing 
ways and means in which free- 
lancers can be helped.” This has 


yet to be absorbed by staff. 


unions, editors and media ow- 
ners. 

In his essay on “The, Writer 
In The: Market Place’, John 
Wulton makes this 
_ observation: “A freelance writer 
: lives under tremendous mental 
and financial pressures. It isa 
lonely sort of life and nobody 
cares to tell you what you are 
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pertinent . 


‘Adequate payment is 


doing is worthwhile until you 
have done it and then it is too 
late. You might be quite sure 
in your mind that tomorrow you 
will win the Pulitzer Prize but io 
the meanwhile, the baker and the 
perambulator-maker have to be 
paid and. they want payment in 
cash and not in book tokens.” 
This is literally applicable to 


the newspaper scenario in India 


because delays in payment of 
dues easily extend from three to 
five-six months. There is a 
regular system of advances 
against salaries for staffers; since 
high-salaried staff journalists are 
accommodated thus, why make 
inordinate delays in payment of 
writers’ dues and thereby add to 
their travail? Newspapers ex- 
pose through bold-type “box” 
stories delays in payment of dues 
in other undertakings but they 
do the same thing themselves 
without compunction. Some 
papers do not long delay pay- 
ment after publication, but there 
is no material change because 
publication ofa writer’s work is 
more Often than not held over 
for long and since payment has 
to follow use of the material, the 
delay is almost the same. There 
is a strong case for the media 
adopting the payment-on-accept- 
ance rule. Take book reviews; 
they are commissioned pieces 
and there is no logic in paying 
for them after publication which 
often takes weeks or months. 
How is the reviewer responsible 
for the delay? Why penalise him/ 
her? 

There are some newspapers 
which do not pay their contri- 
butors though they charge fat 
rates for advertisement and sell 
at a good price per copy. 

On the quantum of honora- 
rium, the less said the. better. 
Amounts paid are chicken feed. 
denied 
on the facile plea that produc- 
tion costs have gone up. But 
newspapers now extract more 


from advertisers and buyers. If 
they readily pay more for machi- 
nery and raw materials used in 
production, why do they want 
the human ingredient — writer’s 
work — very much on the 
cheap? Has not the cost of stati- 
onery, postage, typing charges, 
etc, gone up for the writers? Are 
they not affected by the spiralling 
prices of daily necessaries? If 
staff emoluments are linked to 
price indices, why should not the 
writers’ dues be adjusted to the 
rising prices? And how can one 
small payment for an article 
simultaneously reproduced in 
multiple editions of chain papers 
be considered enough? Each State 
centre of such papers has its own 
advertisement revenue; an ad 
reproduced in other editions has 
to be additionally paid for. Why 
is there no such additional pay- 
ment for reprints of articles? The 
top English dailies with multiple 
editions pay Rs 100 to 150 per 
article. Taking the maximum, the 
payment comes to Rs 15 a piece 
in the case of a daily with ten 
editions, Rs 50 per piece in the 
case of three editions. In many 
instances the payment is far less 
than the figures given alone. 


To add to this injustice, mem- 
bers of the staff write book 
reviews and other features for 
their own papers without such 
writing being part of their ser- 
vice contracts. As insiders their 
influence goes far in scuttling 
outside talent. Dual payments 
from the same source of employ- 
ment are scarcely good ethics; 
this anomaly germinates un- 
healthy vested interests which 
have acquired a wide dimension 
by now without editors or pro- 
prietors being in the least 
bothered. 


Why not Radio and Door- 
darshan do features on freelance 
journalists? Or is it that Govern- 
ment media are too sacrosanct 
to be defiled by such themes. [Q] 
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HYV and Rice Output 


A Case Study in Andhra Pradesh 





MOHAMMED YOUSUF 


TH High Yielding Varieties (seeds) Programme, a product 

of the Green Revolution, was implemented in Punjab, 
Haryana, Western UP, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamilnadu. 


In Andhra Pradesh, the programme was implemented in. 


all the districts covering rice, jowar, bajra, and maize. Of 
the 23 districts in the State, only a few, situated on the 
eastern sea coast, are bestowed with rich irrigation facilities. 
Most of the districts in Telengana and Rayalaseema .regions 
are backward with shallow and less fertile soils. Many 
scholars have studied various aspects and problems of agri- 
culture in the rich West Godavari district but nobody has 
made an attempt to study the potential of other backward 
districts on the agricultural front. Hence this study, which 
was conducted in Karimnagar district to assess the impact 
of high-yielding varieties on the output of rice which is a 
major crop in the district. i 

Karimnagar district is situated in the western region of 
Andhra Pradesh. The district comprises of 14 Community 
Development Blocks and 14 taluks with a population of 
24,33,399 living in 1,067 villages spread over a geographical 
arca of 11,88,499 hectares. Agriculture is the mainstay. The 
total cropped area is 48.5 per cent of the geographical area, 
covering 5,75,597 hectares. 

The Godavari river flows over a length of 283 km on the 
northern border of the district, and Manair, a tributary of 
the Godavari, flows over a length of 232 km from west to 
east. River Manair joins the Godavari at Mahadevpur. _ 

The average rainfall of the district is 977 mm, the major 
portion being received during the South-west monsoon 
(June to September). Rainfall shows a highly fluctuating 
trend and does not follow a systematic or cyclic trend, 
Consequently, crop production during Kharif/Rabi season 
mainly depends upon the quantum and distribution of rain- 
fall during the South-west Monsoon period. Considering 
the rainfall and temperature, this district can be classified as 
sub-tropical semi-arid area. , 

Soils of the district are predominantly sandy loams and 
red chalkas, interpersed with black cotton soils. In-general, 
the soils of the district are shallow with low fertility status 
except along the banks of the Godavari and Manair rivers. 
The types of soils available in the district are: 


% of total 








Type of soil , 
B.C. soils 10.0 
Loamy soils 11.5 
Sandy loams , 27.0 
Saline & alkaline soils ae 


Red chalkas 
A AR Gg = Ss es He 


The principal irrigation sources are Sree Ram Sagar Pro- 
ject, tanks, kuntas, wells and drainage canals. 


— TTT TFT Rie 
SO aUL 


Number of weils No. of oil No. of electric 
Year used for irrigation engines motors 
1967-68 12,556 5,985 8,353 
1978-79 1,51,924 17,078 39,751 





Source: A.P. Department of Agriculture—Unpublished data. 


The author is an investigator attached to the Ministry 
of Planning, Government of India. 
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It is thus evident that within a decade irrigation sources 
have been repidly increased. Wells were increased from 
12,556 to 1,51,924 by 1978-79. Similarly oil engines were 
increased from 5,985 to 17.078 and electric motors from 
8,353, to 39,751. The increase in the number of wells, oil 
engines and electric motors has helped increase the total irri- 
gated area. The areas covered by Government canals totalled 
only 28,498 acres in 1956-57 but rose to 60,262 acres in 
1977-78, The areas under wells covered were only 68,119 
acres in 1956-57; the figure was nearly doubled (1,39,755 
acres) by 1977-78. 

The major food crops grown in the district both in Rabi 
and Kharif are paddy, maize, jowar. In 1963-64, a package 
scheme called Intensive Agricultural Area Programme was 
launched in the district to develop improved agricultural 
practices for different crops. Crops covered were rice, 
jowar, maize, groundnut, cotton, etc. But the scheme 
could not achieve much success. 

In 1966-67, the High Yielding Varieties Programme was 
launched covering rice, jowar, bajra and maize crops; it was 
aimed at achieving rapid growth in foodgrain production. 
How far has this programme succeeded? To what extent was 
production of foodgrain increased as a result of HYV? 

These questions can be answered only after a thorough 
study of production and productivity of certain crops over a 
span of time. Since the study of multiple crop will yield a 
confused picture, a single crop, rice, has been selected for 
the study. Rice is the major crop grown and consumed in 
the district. An attempt has been made to analyse the 
impact of H.Y. Varieties on the output of rice in the dis- 
trict. The following analysis is based on primary unpub- 
lished data provided by the State Department of Agriculture, 
and secondary data from the Department of Statistics and 
Planning and the Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 

The hypothesis drawn is that the impact of an increase in 
area under High Yielding Varieties on the output of rice in 
Karimnagar district is quite favourable. 

The period under study is the last two decades, from 
1960-61 to 1980-81: 


Table 1: Area, Production and average yield of rice crop 





in Andhra Pradesh 
Rice 1960-61 1964-65 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 
aie 29,61,128 34,20,020 35,21,219 38,94,499 36,00,000 
ro- 
duction 36,02,696 49,27,758 47,86,409 64,51,259 70,11,000 
Yield 1,216 1,440 1,359 1,657 1,991 








Table 2; Area Production and Yield in Karimnagar 
District 


aaaea 
1960-61 196465 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 


Area 94,773 1,10,504 1,26,324 1,56,308 1,45,000 
Production 74,238 1,58,849 1,65,065 2,87,197 3,38,000 
Yield 782 1,437 1,307 1,837 2,333 





Area: In hectares Production: In tonnes Yield: In kg/ 
hectare : 
Source: A.P. Season and Crop Reports (1960-61 — 1980-81) 


The data presented in Tables 1 and 2 relate to the State 
and district respectively. A comparative study of the two 


tables brings out clearly the importance of rice crop and its 
rapid growth in terms of area, production and average yield 
in Karimnagar district. Right from 1960-61 the area, output 
and yield rate were on the increase continuously at both 
State and district levels. The point to be noted is that the 
growth rate is much faster at district level than at State 
level. 

Specifically, between 1960-61 and 1980-81, while the area 
under rice rose by 21.5 per cent for the State, it was 53 per 
cent in Karimnagar district. While rice output rose by 
94.6 percent for the State, it was 416.9 percent in the 
district. Similarly, the district has achieved tremendous 
progress in average yield amounting to 198.3 per cent com- 
pared to a 63.7 per cent rise at State level, that is, 2,333 kg 
of rice is being produced per hectare in Karimnagar compar- 
ed to the State average of 1,991 kg per hectare. 

Table 3 shows that the area under food crops is on the 
increase and about 80,000 hectares of new land was brought 
under foodgrain production during the last two decades. Of 
this, a large area is under rice. Though the area under rice 
was only a quarter. of the total area under food crops in 
1960-61, it has grown constantly and reached 32.36 per cent 
in 1980-81, that is, one-third of the area under foodcrops. It 
is clear from Table 4 that the growth rate of rice production 
was very rapid. Though rice output in 1960-61 was 
39.37 per cent of the total foodgrains output, it rose to 
56.07 per cent by 1980-81. In other words, more than half of 
the total foodgrains produced in the district is rice. In 1960- 
61 though the area under rice was 25.73 per cent of the area 
under all foodcrops, the share of rice in total foodgrains was 
39.37 per cent. By 1980-81 the former rose to 32.36 per cent 
and the latter to 56.07 per cent. The increase in area under 
rice in 1980-81 was 53 per cent over that of 1960-61 and rice 
production in 1980-81 was 416.9 per cent higher than that of 
1960-61. It was mainly due to timely and successful imple- 
mentation of the H.Y.V. Programme that such progress was 
achieved. 

Ever since 1966-67, more and more land has been brought 
under High Yielding Varieties in the district. Most of the 
High-yielding strains are very popular with farmers and 
these varieties have largely replaced local varieties of rice 
owing to their earlier maturity, fine grain quality and good 
yield potential. At present four varieties of rice are very 
popular and are covered under the H.Y.V. programme in the 
district, They are: (1) Tella Hama; (2) Rajendra; (3) 
Surekha; and (4) Massuri. During Kharif season Massuri 
occupies the major area and Surekha takes second place. 
Tella Hamsa is the ruling variety during Rabi season. About 
90-95 per cent of the total rice area is occupied by this 
variety alone. These varieties have become popular because 
of duration, quality of grain, yield potential, resistance to 
pest and disease incidence. Given sufficient irrigation, ferti- 
lisers and proper crop protection, Tella Hamsa is estimated 
to yield around 5000 kg of rice per hectare. Though other 
varieties like IET-1446 and RNR cultures 36626, 32341 and 


29662 are also under cultivation, they have not gained much 
popularity. 

Besides the varieties already under cultivation, many 
others are being tried by the Department of Agriculture 
under its ‘Minikit Programmes’ at the Agricultural Research 
Centres. Table 6 gives the different varieties, their duration 
and average yield during Kharif/Rabi 1981-82 trials in the 
district. 


Table 6 : New H.Y. Varieties and Their Particulars 








Name of Variety Duratian Yield 
(days) kg. per 
hect. 
Kharif Trial 
WGL 22245 734 5700 
IET 6056 130 4875 
WGL 20471-97 130 3200 
RNR 52147 136 5200 
Rabi Trial 
RNR 1429 4600 
1446 l 110 5200 
5893 4800 
WGL 22245 120 4750 
IET 6187 
3116 } 130 3500 
4094 
IET 7586 } k 
7585 125 4200 


Source : Department of Agriculture (Unpublished data) 


The varieties given in Table 6 are seen to be short in dur- 
ation and high iv average yield. Specially in the case of 
RNR 1446 and WGL 22245, the performance in some trials 
was found to be very good. 

Most of the farmers have already embarked on plans to 
modernise their farms and educate themselves on the latest 
technical developments in agriculture. This awekening has 
resulted in an increase in demand for new seeds but these 
new high-yielding varieties are still at the testing stage and 
are yet to enter the field. All efforts should be made by the 
Government and other seed agencies to provide these seeds 
to farmers in sufficient quantity at the earliest. 

The data in Table 7 show that in 1969-70 the area under 
high-yielding varieties was only 7,524 hectares —a mere 
6.6 percent of the total area under rice. Within ten years 
HYV seeds achieved so much popularity that by 1980-81 the 
area under HYV rose to 87,746 hectares, that is, 60.5 per cent 
of the total area under rice. The net increase in area under 
HYV between 1969-70 and 1980-81 was a remarkable 1066.2 


Table 3; Crop Pattern in the District 


Sn aaa a naal 


1964-65 


Area 1960-61 


(In hectares) 





1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 


a sss 3) 3) nn Řħseo 


(a) Area under all food crops 3,68,334 3,81,635 4,53,758 4,99,090 4,48,000 
(b) Area under rice 94,773 1,10,504 1,26,324 1,56,308 1,45,000 
(c) (b) as a % of (a) 25.73 28.95 27.83 31.31 32.36 


Table 4: Production Pattern in the District 


(In tonnes) 
- Å— alLa 


Production 1960-61 1964-65 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 
ees 


(a) Total foodgrain prodn. 1,88,540 3,04,626 3,66,558 5,52,314 6,83,000 
(b) Rice Production 74,238 1,58,849 1,65,065 2,87,197 3,83,000 
(c) (b) as a % of (a) 39.37 52.14 45.03 51.99 56.07 


eS 
Source: A.P. Season and Crop Reports (1960-61 to 1980-81) 
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Table 7; Area Under HYV in Karimnagar District 


(In hectares) 





1969-70 1970-71 1972-73 1977-78 1980-81 








Area 
Total area 
under Rice 1,13,179 1,26,324 91,7541 88,763 1,45,000 
Area under 
HYV (Rice) 7,524 11,405 24,809 61,598 87,746 
Area under 
HYV asa% of 
area under rice 6.64 9.02 27.03 69.39 60.51 
% increase in d 
area under HYV — 51.5 229.7 718.6 1066.2 


Base: 1969-70 


rt 


Source: 1. AP Season and Crop Reports (1969-70 to 1980-81) 
2. AP State Agriculture Department — Unpublished 
data. 


percent. This rapid increase in area under HYV resulted in 
a remarkable increase in rice output from 1,65,065 tonnes to 
3,83,000 tonnes during the same decade. 

Based on the study conducted in the district, the following 
suggestions are made for further improvement in output. 

1. Rice is essentially an irrigated crop. Applying HYV 
in this crop requires assured sources of irrigation. Farmers 
shoud be encouraged to dig more wells and bring more area 
under irrigation. 

2. Most farmers in the district are tradition-bound and 
poor. Only in recent years, and that too toa limited extent, 
farmers have adopted improved ' implements like steel 


ploughs, small pump-sets, water-lifts, harrows, hoes, seed 
drills, fodder-cutters, etc. To revitalise fertility and utilise 
fallow land the use of manures of all kinds is urgently 
called for. , 

3. The use of improved implements. installation of pump- 

sets, application of heavy doses of fertiliser and use of 
improved seeds involve greater expenditure, and for these 
more credit should be provided to the poor peasants. 
\ 4, Farmers are unable to get HYV seeds in sufficient 
quantities. The Agriculture Department should take greater 
initiative in supplying required seeds in sufficient quantities 
at cheaper rates. 

5, There is need for more seed farms. At present there are 
only two in the district—one at Kothapalli and the other at 
Chelgal. 

6. I have found among some farmers of the district mis- 
conception that laboratory seeds when applied In fields will 
prove a failure. Efforts should be made to remove this 
wrong idea. 

7. Farmers training centres should be established at taluk 
level. At present there is one at district level. 

8. Proper technical guidance should be provided to 
farmers. A weill-guided and well-informed peasant is what 
the district needs. It is he who can solve the problem of 
hunger. 

Despite obstacles like less-fertile, sandy soils, lesser ir- 
rigation facilities, uncertain rainfall, drought, etc., district 
has marched ahead in agriculture. In view of the rate of 
progress, Karimnagar can be considered a high potential 
district for rice production. There is great scope for further 
improvement in rice out-put if steps are taken to implement 
the suggestions made above. @ 
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Administration for Development—il 


A Blue-print for Analysis and Action 


JOHN PULPARAMPIL 


iil 


TH approach to alternatives should have three 
stages: the diagnostic stage, designing stage and 
implementing stage, and also an evaluative stage. 
(a) Diagnostic Stage: The diagnostic stage should 
focus on diagnosing our social and institutional 


sickness. Such a diagnosis should distinguish bet- ` 


ween symptoms of our social sickness and the 
causes. Confusing between symptoms and causes can 
only aggravate our institutional pathology. 
Inefficiency, corruption, irresponsible behaviour, 
etc., are symptoms, resulting from the absence of 
conditions that can lead to efficiency, cleanliness in 
administration, and responsibility to society. Simi- 
larly, political unrest and youth violence are symp- 
toms of a deficient social system that lacks the 
conditions for political stability and social integra- 
tion. The same way should we analyse our func- 
tional organisations and departments, most of which 
exist and operate in a stage of advanced organisa- 
tional neurosis, caused by intense conflicts among the 
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personnel on the one hand and among the different 
layers of the administrative system on the other. 
These symptoms of organisational neurosis are 
not hard to identify: they include pain and frustra- 
tion among the members; the habit of blaming 
others for problems; sub-group formation; general 
awareness and agreement on problems, coupled with 
a tendency to act in wrong ways; split personalities 
in the sense of multiple behaviour inside and out- 
side the organisations. These symptoms are caused 
by deep-rooted conflicts between the functionaries 
on the one hand and between the various layers 
(sub-systems) of the administrative system (as bet- 
ween the National Government and the State 
Governments; between the State Governments; bet- 
ween the Ministries and the departments; between 
the departments and the field offices; etc.). Such 
conflicts are again caused by lack of consensus and 
compromise regarding objectives and interests; and 
these are often caused by the absence of lack of ade- 
quate procedures and habits for reaching organisa- 
tional decisions. Authoritarian ways of decision- 
making and administration, for.instance, are bound 
to lead to such lack of consensus and compromise, 
leading to personal and institutional conflicts, lead- 
ing to the symptoms of organisational neurosis and 
institutional pathology referred to above. 


The prevalence of authoritarian styles again can 
be further traced down to the process of institutional 
decay afflicting our society. The process can be des- 
cribed in terms of a seven-stage model. These stages 
are: institution planning, institution capturing, 
institution bending, institution breaking, institu- 
tional paralysis, privatisation and criminalisation. 
This is a common pattern, though not a general 
one. The public institutions that have been para- 
lysed and privatised have to function, out of logical 
and historical necessity, through a process of 
criminalisation, characterised by mafia-style ad- 
ministration, and there cannot be a mafia system of 
administration without an extreme dose of author- 
itarianism and all the symptoms of organisativnal 
neurosis. 


(b) Designing and Implementing Stage. Converting 
neurotic organisations into healthy, normal ones is 
no easy job. The designing ofa healthy organisa- 
tion presupposes a clear picture of what it should 
be. A healthy organisation would exist and operate 
asa cohesive group, characterised by (i) common 
purposes, providing a synegistic objective thrust to 
organisation; (ii) shared sentiments, resulting from, 
and leading to, a cluster of common values, feelings, 
attitudes and interests that would enable the group 
to function with solidarity; (iii) opportunities of par- 
ticipation that would minimise misunderstandings 
and disagreements and generate consensus and com- 
promise among members; (iv) cohesiveness, resulting 
from, and leading to, a sense of “‘we-ness”, being 
“inside”, etc., that can be an electrifying force in 
the organisation; (v) dynamic structures, as opposed 
to petrified ones, that would facilitate flow of com- 
munications and maximise interaction; (vi) social 
control, resulting from, and leading to, a set of cus- 
toms, rituals, behavioural norms, rules, etc., that 
can exert mutual influence upon the members and 
help organisational integrity; (Thomas J Cribben, 
Leadership, 1981.) 

If the different levels or sub-units (sub-systems) 
of the administrative system, and the administra- 
tive system as a whole (macro system) can be made 
to possess. these attributes, one can expect the 
following salutary results: (1) Need satisfaction, 
such as asense of belonging, acceptance, security, 
learning, loyalty, identity, recognition, status, 
interaction, defence etc. (2) Support: Protection 
against incursions by outsiders, and natural agency 
or medium or channel for communication and 
training. (3) Social validation and definition: Answers 
to questions such as: what is a fair day’s work? 
What should be my attitude towards higher authori- 
ties, other members, etc? How should I feel towards 
my colleague? (These answers provide a definition 
of the immediate social reality). (4) Change: A 
great influence in changing the ideas and behaviour 
of the members forthe better (or forthe worse, 
depending upon the total situation.) (5) Stability: 
The organisation provides a safe haven for the 
members wherein they can find security and per- 
manance. 

The above results can provide dynamism and 
create a conducive internal environment wherein 
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creative and productive work can be done. But the 
transition from that stage to the stage of actualisa- 
tion, that is, of creativity and productivity, is a 
function of political leadership that alone can 
define the paradigm for performance, and energise 
such an instrument of social action. 

At the implementation stage, maximum care 
should be taken to avoid the occurrence of the 
several stages of institutional decay discussed 
earlier. 


(c) Evaluation Stage: The administrative 
system is the organisational machinery for transla- 
ting public policy into tangible social results, and 
the process of that translation of public policy 
into tangible social results is what we call public 
management or management in government. The 
central point is the conversion of social needs into 
social satisfactions through the medium of the 
government. Efficiency in public management or 
management in “government” is the closeness bet- 
ween social needs and social satisfactions. The 
closer they are, the more efficient the medium, that 
is the Government, and the farther apart they are, 
the more inefficient it is. Review and evaluation of 
management in government should seek to assess 
the distance between social needs and social satis- 
factions ata particular time, after reducing both 
social needs and social satisfactions into tangible 
and measurable empirical categories. 

The ideal — achievement gaps in the sectors of 
food, employment, housing, clothing, health, educa- 
tion, transportation, entertainment, participation 
in the process of Government, etc., serve as the 
measuring rod for judging the success or failure of 
management in government and of the political 
system. Our ability to have a correct empirical 
picture of the above sectors of national life will be a 
function of both skill and courage, that is of fault- 
less data gathering and recording, on the one hand, 
and on the other, of the courage to face realities as 
they are without yielding to the temptation to 
distort and manipulate data for political or other 
short-term advantages. 

This document was prepared under several assump- 
tions. The first assumption was that the problems of 
planning of administration for development have to 
be viewed synoptically and comprehensively, with the 
aid of a basic framework that focusses on both the 
global and national as well as regional issues at the 
same time. The next assumption was that the present 
gap between national objectives and national] achieve- 
ments has to be understood in terms of the basic 
causes, and that these causes can be well understood 
in terms of the defects in our legacies, priorities and 
instruments we have been utilising in the nation- 
building process. The third assumption has been 
that a search for solutions to the ideals — achieve- 
ment gap should consist of three stages — diagnos- 
tic, designing and implementation, and evaluation. 
There has also been an overarching assumption that 
the administrative system has only a relative func- 
tion and capacity, whereas the major role in social 
change is being played by the political, economic 
and social systems in general. C (Concluded) 
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Pakistan: A Two-Dimensional View 


J.S. LALL 


JOURNEY THROUGH 
PAKISTAN, by Mohamed 
Amin, Duncan Willets and 
Graham Hancock ¢Vikas Pub- 
lishing House Pvt Ltd, Delhi, 
1982. Price Rs. 225) 


wo hundred and fifty-four 

pages of flowing text by an 
established author and 188 brilli- 
ant photographs by an outstand- 
ing team from Nairobi make 
something more than a picture 
book and travel guide rolled into 
one. A moderately priced and 
admirably produced book in this 
genre is a major publishing 
achievement. My only complaint 
is the niggling one that I would 
have preferred matt paper. 

In any event, if you take this 
memorable Journey Through 
Pakistan you will have to do it 
without the aid of a single map. 
It is rather like boarding a space 
ship bound for some distant 
galaxy, but the sense of lost bear- 
ings disappears when you grasp 
the design of the book and allow 
yourself to be led along by the 
skilful helmsman. 

The first fifth is about the 
making of Pakistan, which I shall 
leave for the end. Then you are 
lofted to the summit of K-2, 
towering above all other peaks 
within a thousand kilometres 
in the Hindu Kush-Himalaya. 
The engineering marvel of the 
Karakoram Highway plunges 
you down precipitous gorges to 
what, in the second part. the 
author calls The Magic of the 
Frontier. Like the British ad- 
ministrators of old such as Olaf 
Caroe, the author clearly lost his 
heart to Pathan and Afridi, 
‘Mahsud and Biloch, and the way- 
ward paganism of the Kalash, a 
lost tribe if ever there was one. 
The magic, one feels, is less in 
the harsh hills of rock and scrub 
than the exacting codes of tribal 
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life, such as the Pukhtunwali of 
the Pathans. Here, hospitality is 
a duty and revenge unrelenting. 
Some frontier administrators 
never had a chance to learn be- 
fore the sniper’s bullet picked 
them out. 

In the midst of this tough land- 
scape of men and mountains, 
you are suddenly surprised by 
the entrancing beauty of Para- 
chinar and the Kurram Valley, 
and the distant grandeur of Kal- 
aam in the shadow of the Pamirs. 
The Frontier, for it must be 
given the capital, was and still 
remains a place of stark extremes 
where the rifle is the guardian of 
fierce tribal independence. Gun- 
making is a thriving cottage 
industry in Kohat, but unac- 
countably the author forgets to 
mention the Kohati chapli, 
which remains Pakistan’s favou- 
rite footwear despite massive in- 
roads by the omnipresent Bata. 

The thrust for trade and con- 
cern for security have ribboned 
the heights and gorges with a 
web of new roads. The most 
celebrated is the Karakoram 
Highway, carved out of solid 
rock and traversing treacherous, 
scree from Khunjerab Pass, 
15072 feet up in the Karakorams, 
down to Thakot, where it joins 
Pakistan’s main network. One 
life lost for all its 616 kilometres 
is the record. The Frontier 
Works Organisation, for whom 
the road is its greatest achieve- 
ment, still has its work cut out 
keeping it open in all weathers. 
One wonders how long tightly 
knit societies, locked in the 
isolation of distant valleys, can 
withstand the impact of new 
ideas, spreading like an oil slick 
along the roads reaching far out 
into the mountains. 

From the mountains you 
journey on to The River and The 
Plains, Pakistanis are no less 


proud of their new capital than 
of Rawalpindi, eight miles away, 
and Lahore, Multan and Thatta 
in Sind, place names that blazon- 
ed their way into history, parti- 
cularly in the Mughal period. 
The tradition of building new 
capitals was firmly planted in 
India by the long succession of 
Muslim rulers. It was continued 
by the British who have left 
easily the most mournful of alh 
memorials to a vanished empire 
on Raisina Mill. The new coun- 
tries of the subcontinent quickly 
succumbed to capital mania. 
They admirably succeeded in 
finding the finest sites but then 
proceeded to disfigure them with 
the sub-Brasilia of Chandigarh 
and Islamabad. 

The incomparable setting of 
the Margalla Hills saves Pakis- 
tan’s capital township from 
banality. Of all the things they 
have done, the planners deserve 
the greatest credit for creating 
the effect of a vast green park by 
planting six million trees in the 
capital area. No prospect is 
more pleasing than the one from 
Daman-e-Koh, a terraced garden 
in the Margalla Hills. To see 
from there the sun go down and 
the lights come out in the far- 
flung city below is one of the 
finest sights in today’s Pakistan. 
Yet it has taken a Turkish 
architect, in the tradition of the 
peerless Sinan, whose pupils came 
to Babur’s assistance, to save it 
from architectural mediocrity. 
The great Shah Feisal Mosque 
was still unfinished in April 1982, 
but the concept of a desert tent 
persuasively recreates the image 
of Islams birthplace. The 
design is electrifying and the 
execution as bold as the magni- 
ficent setting. 

South of the Pothwar plateau 
the plains of Punjab unroll across 
its life-giving canals and rivers 
to the edge of the frontier with 
India. Prosperity is mapped by 
burgeoning farms, and the scene 
enlivened by the swinging sal- 
wars and ornate waist-coats of 
the sturdy peasantry. Fantasti- 
cally decorated buses, bulging 
like glass bulbs, roar along the 
roads, and pause for tea, lassi, 
kulchas and biscuits at wayside 
stalls blaring filmi music. The 
distinctive culture of the road 


assures the traveller of a warm 
welcome wherever he goes. 


Finally, you take Alexander’s 
journey to the sea under another 
striking chapter heading, ‘The City 
and the Desert. With a popul- 
ation that raced from 400,000 in 
1947 to over six million in 198], 
Karachi’s growth is as pheno- 
menal as Delhi’s. Both were 
swollen by the post-Partition 
refugee flood. The author’s 
comment about the ‘skin-deep 
self-assurance of the nouveau 
riche’ could well have been made 
about the Indian counterpart. 
He goes no deeper. 


The Journey is essentially a 
two-dimensional view of a new 
country seeking te express its 
identity, and discovering in the 
process that it was not enough to 
swim in the tide of Western and 
Middle Eastern benevolence. 
The plunge into industry, science 
and technology had to be taken 
before it was lapped by other 
developing countries in the race 
for progress. 


There is no hint in this colour- 
‘ful patina of the hidden tensions 


in Karachi, or anywhere else for 
that matter between Punjabis 
and muhajireens, between Army 
and civilian, and the rulers and 
the people. In that sense the 
Journey, skims the surface with- 
out once plunging into the 
depths. The traveller is shown 
the swiftly moving panorama of 
Pakistan; he is entranced by the 
sights, sounds and smells of 
colourful bazaars, sizzling 
kababs, towering mountains, lush 
fields and harsh desert. He is 
never told, nor enabled to learn 
for himself, what really makes 
it go. It may not be doubted 
that ‘Islam is by far the most 
important of all the influences at 
work in Pakistan today’. Yet 
there is surely much else to it. 
The two-dimensional view is 
particularly marked in the very 
first part of the book, The 
Making of Pakistan. Apart from 
some gratuitously unpleasant 
references to the Sikhs, the 
author quotes, with evident 
approval, Sir Syed Ahmad’s view 
that Hindus and Muslims were 
two different ‘nations’, com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that it 


was his own country that split 
them apart. Nor was the Indian 
National Congress ever ‘the 
party that represented the inter- 
ests of the Hindus’. Once again, 
he conveniently forgets that his 
own countrymen and a large 
number of prominent Muslims, 
the founder of Pakistan included, 
were its members at one time or 
other, 

The re- writing of history apart, 
there is no more than a whisper 
of the cultural experience born of 
eight hundred years of the pres- 
ence of Islam in India. Urdu, for 
instance, was evolved not in the 
Punjab so much as Hindustan, 
where it received a rich admix- 
ture of Hindi and the prevailing 
Prakrits. Nor is the cultural 
achievement of modern Pakistan 
complete without more than just 
one picture of Pakistan’s brilliant 
new mosque architecture. The 
Masjid-e-Tooba, designed by 
Dr Babet Hamid, deservedly 
finds a place in the book, but I 
could name at least three in 
Lahore alone that merited inclu- 
sion in the Journey through 
Pakistan. 0 


Excellence in Science 
PUSHPA M BHARGAVA 


(CCenosiry about natural phenomenon — that is, 

an innate desire to ask questions about them 
and the ability to find the answers — is built in 
one’s genes, and has provided man with an immense 
evolutionary advantage. And so has the desire to 
excel. 

Excellence has two distinct attributes, at least 
from the functional point of view. One, absolute, 
and the other, relative. In the former, one sets 
before onself an ideal which denotes, in one’s per- 
ception, the best that can be theoretically done, and 
then one sets out to achieve the ideal. Since limits 
of accomplishment in any area of human endea- 
vour are not known, one’s performance on the 
absolute scale is judged not by achievement of the 
‘ideal’ but by determining whether or not a person 
has crossed a certain mark on an unending scale, as 
adjudged by persons who themselves have been high 
performers, or by others who are in a position to 
objectively evaluate the effort and its consequences. 

In the relative mode of assessment of excellence, 
one takes into consideration the time and the 
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circumstances of assessment, and the nature of the 
person who is being assessed. For example, what 
might have been considered as an excellent experi- 
ment 200 years ago, could be a trivial one today. 
Similarly, what would be an excellent bit of work 
by a child, may not be considered to be of the same 
calibre if done by an adult. And, our expectations 
from a Prime Minister would not be the same as 
that from an average farmer or factory worker. 

Another important point. We have no problem in 
comprehending the difference between good, satis- 
factory, average or bad — either in relative or in 
absolute terms. What is it, then, that sets apart an 
excellence performance from merely a good or 
satisfactory one, either on the absolute or on the 
relative scale? There are two parameters which set 
excellence apart: creativity and individuality. Excel- 
lent performances by two persons in the same pro- 
fession would never be the same, be it a carpenter 
or a scientist. 

Then there are activities where there is no scope 
for excellence, such as work on an assembly line, 
which would be either satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
On the other hand, there are activities in which 
there is a great deal of scope for excellence, such as 
scientific research, literature, music, painting and 
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craftsmanship of one kind or another. It is not 
accidental that these activities exist, for the desire 


to excel is, as I have already said, built in our 


genes, and has provided mankind with a substantial 
evolutionary advantage: : 

As creativity is a crucial element of an excellent 
performance, the question of excellence becomes 
particularly important in those activities that 
require a high creative input, such as scientific 
research. ; 

. . Excellence is important because it is only through 

excellence that our fund of knowledge is enlarged 

‘ and new frontiers opened. These are amongst the 
main ingredients of progress. 

The pursuit of excellence requires courage, deter- 
mination, knowledge of what has been done earlier, 
ability of introspection (that is, self-criticism), 
comprehension of the existing situation, ability to 
overcome difficulties (for, what is easy is never 
excellent), patience, and commitment to the objec- 

. tive. When all this is combined with creativity and 
the availability of the physical wherewithal (for 
science this would mean, instruments and apparatus, 
laboratories and other infrastructure), the minimum 
conditions for achievement of excellence are 
obtained. l 

Excellence brooks opposition and often makes 
enemies. Opposition, because results of the pursuit 
of excellence are always different from the accepted 
norms. And, most of us are brought up to be 
traditional. Any deviation from what has been 
accepted so far as the “‘limit’’, is not only question- 
ed (to which we may not object) but frowned upon. 
And, envy because it is easier only. for those who 


are capable of achieving a high level of excellence,. 
to be free of envy, and the proportion of such - 


persons would always be small. Further, to over- 
come envy one needs considerable personal disci- 
pline, the ability to assess oneself truly — that is, to 
recognise one’s limitations — and.to appreciate that 
` others can perform better; this is something that, 
unfortunately, only a few can do. 

. Excellence in science — as in other areas — 
breeds higher and higher excellence just as medio- 
crity breeds greater and greater mediocrity. It is 
said that if one wishes to set up a school of a high 
level of excellence, one may begin with one out- 
standing individual capable of achieving a high level 

` of excellence. He would, in course of time, with 

. great care, pick up another individual who would 
be just as good as he is, if not better. They together 
would, in course of time, slowly but surely, pick up 
one more individual of the same or higher calibre. 
The number of excellent people in the group wili 


thus: increase in arithmetic progression and, in ` 


course of time, one would have a centre of a high 
level of excellence. If, on the other hand, one made 


the mistake of picking up, initially, a second-rate: 


‘person, he will quickly pick up two-third-raters who, 
in turn, will very soon pick up two fourth-raters 
each. One would then see an exponential decay of 
the institution (‘‘the law of exponential decay”). 
How does one assess excellence? The ability to 
judge excellence on one’s own, without reference to 
the opinion of others, is directly proportional to the 
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excellence of the individual who is judging. Thus, 
the best way to judge excellence is by reference to 
peers who have arrived at their. opinion indepen- 
dently. This would be true of painting as of science, 
or of literature as of any other creative activity. 

There is, then, also the question of appreciation 
of excellence once it has been singled out. -This is 
well within the means of virtually every normal or 
average individual, for the effects of an excellent 
performance would be well within his comprehen- 
sion and he can evaluate these effects with some 
effort. It is thus possible to convince virtually 
everyone the importance of a discovery in science 
which would, for example, be deserving of a Nobel 
Prize, for such a discovery would have many ramifi- 
cations, and some of them would be well within the 
comprehension of the individual. i 

Lastly, how does one cultivate an environment 
in which pursuit of excellence, say, in science, 
would be possible? I‘ give below some conditions _ 
that I believe should be satisfied. i 
- (1) We must cultivate a system which allows the 
employment of the right person for the job — a 
person who is capable of doing it, who is suitably 
trained for it, who wants to do it, and who knows 
his limitations. When we do so, we increase the 
chances of the emergence of excellence. . 

In this connection we should perhaps recognise 
that not all people want to do a particular job, and 
that there is no job which someone would not want 
to do and do it well. It is, therefore, disastrous to 


‘have a heirarchy of jobs from the point of view of 


Status, as this makes people prone to falsifying 
their image in order to get a more “prestigious” 
job even though they might not be capable of doing 
it, might not be trained for it, or. might. not even 


-want to do it. Unfortunately, even under the best _ 


of conditions, practically speaking, there’ would 
always be some such people; it would be, therefore, 
necessary to have a proper machinery of selection. 
Such a machinery must depend largely on people 
who themselves have achieved a high level of excel- . 
lence and, therefore, are in a position to assess. 
This is where we have, in our country, gone wrong 
on a massive scale in science. 

(2) If a country wishes to ensure that right people 
are available for a particularjob, it is essential that 
all the people in the country have the same initial 
opportunity and that this opportunity is substantial. 
If we deny a large segment of the population such 
an opportunity (as we are doing today by denying 
proper education to more than three-quarters of 
our people), we fail to draw on the gene pool that 
exisis in the country, with also the result that a 
large number of people who do not deserve to be 
in a job, would be there on account of the fact that 
they do not have to compete with every one in the 
country. It is for this reason that, today, in India 
we have so much mediocrity in science. A large 
number of those who enter a scientific research 
career should never have entered it, whereas 30° 
times as many people have never had the oppor- 
tunity to enter it; in this mass of deprived -people, 
there no doubt exists a huge untapped talent and 
capacity for achievement of excellence, for intelli- 


Béiice is not the prerogative only of the privileged. 

A system in. which premium is accorded to 
pursuit of excellence would allow, on a regular 
basis, tracking down of those who are capable of 
achieving a high level of excellence, and then 
creating opportunities for them. In other words, 
for the cultivation of excellence, we should institute 
a system of finding the people and then creating 
position for them, rather than the other way round 
as we have in our country today with, happily, 
some notable exceptions (UPSC not being one of 
them: it will be interesting to find out how many 
scientists chosen by UPSC have achieved a high 
level of excellence later on). 

(3) Once we have chosen an individual, we must 
provide him with reasonable opportunities to ex- 
press himself. In science, this would mean a basic 
minimum infrastructure and environment. It must 
be recognised that a certain minimum in this 
regard is essential and not a luxury. We must also 
remember that very often in scientific research, one 
may have nine things available, but because the 
tenth (sometimes, apparently trivial) facility is not 
there, all the other things cannot be used either. 
Those who fund and administer scientific research 
in the country, are often ignorant of this, as they 
themselves are not conversant with the demands of 
research in frontier areas. 

(4) If one is committed to pursue excellence in 
science, results cannot be always guaranteed, and 
one must be given enough time..In other words, 
once the right kind of people have been chosen, 
they must be trusted. This does not mean that they 
should not be assessed. However, at least in the 
beginning, the assessment should be made on the 
basis of the quality of tbeir objectives, originality 
and soundness of the approach, and the total input 
that they have put in terms of time and effort. One 
must be prepared for some of them to fail, in the 
‘gense that they may not meet the highest of expec- 
tations. This always happens in science. Even if a 
small percentage of them succeeds, the results 
would be worth the effort — the total effort — 
put in. 

(5) A person committed to excellence would 
have a high degree of inner motivation. However, 


external motivations help. Pursuit of excellence 
demands that the objectives that one sets for one- 
self are not easy to achieve. There is, however. 
always the human element which makes one do 
easier things. The conditions around the individual 
— or a group of individuals — should be such that 
there is also external pressure on them to deal with 
only that which is difficult and that other, lesser 
endowed, people could not handle. This would be 
a part of the institutional culture. In other words, 
the chances ofa person — the right person — 
achieving a high level of excellence in regard to 
scientific work, increase substantially if he is surro- 
unded by similar persons, and if the right institu- 


“tional culture exists. 


(6) The society must accept the importance of 
excellence, and excellence must elicit — even com- 
mand — respect. One of the major reasons of 
brain-drain is the lack of appreciation of excellence. 

(7) It is only human to expect rewards for acco- 
mplishment. There must, therefore, be a system of 
recognition of excellence and of rewarding it. The 
standards laid down for a reward must be high but 
must also be uniformly applied — something which 
rarely happens in our country. It should be remem- 
bered that those who have achieved a high level of 
excellence do not normally like to project their 
own image. “They must be sought out for reward or 
recognition. Nowhere in our country today sucha 
system exists: for all awards, there is the require- 
ment for nomination, and good people do not go 
and seek a nomination Envy often prevents their 
being nominated by their professional colleagues, 
with the result that only those who campaign and 
actively seek a nomination are the ones who are 
rewarded. 


A country which is not committed to excellence, 

which does not permit environment in which 
€XCellence can survive and be propagated, and which 
does not make a deliberate effort to pick out those 
Who, when adjudged against severe but objective 
Criteria, are likely to perform better than others, 
can never, given today’s condition, stand on its 
own, and willbe prone to exploitation by other 
countries. O 





A SOVIET VIEWPOINT 





Preventing Nuclear War 


PYOTR FEDOSEYEV 
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ARADOXICAL though it may 
seem, the question of averting 
the danger of nuclear war has 
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arisen in a period when for the 
first time in history the tremen- 
dous scientific and technological 
achievements and social develop- 
ment have made possible the 
rational transformation of man’s 
life, the harnessing of the forces 
of nature on a new scale and in 


new forms, the turning of history 


itself into a intelligently governed 
process. 

Removing the danger of 
another world war is the major 
fundamental prerequisite for the 
solution of all other global pro- 
blems. Ending the arms race and 
using the constructive potentiali- 
ties, all the productive forces 


a7 
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- only for peaceful ends would not ` 


only stave off the most terrible 
threat to human civilisation, “but 


also create a favourable and ` 


healthy international atmosphere 
ensuring the best: of conditions 
for overcoming various problems 
` —'such as concerning ecology, 
energy, raw materials, demo- 
graphy, and foodstuffs. 

The arms race is weighing 
more heavily than before on the 
national economies of all coun- 


tries. The. inflated military 
budgets, far- from reducing 
general unemployment in the 


capitalist countries, only help to 
increase it. The raising of mili- 
tary budgets -leads to inflation 
_ and increased taxation. This 
results in a recession in produc- 
tion and a growth of unemploy- 
ment. Investments in the civilian 
sectors of the economy are cap- 
able of creating more jobs than 
corresponding investments in 
military production. According 
. to data of the US Bureau of 
Statistics, the transfer of 10,000 
million dollars from the sphere 
of military ‘spending to that of 
providing social requirements 
would create additionally nearly 
250,000 jobs in that country. ` 

- Military production unproduc- 
tively and irrationally consumes 
large quantities of non-renewable 
energy and raw materials resou- 
rces. The production of modern 
means of mass destruction, nu- 
clear and chemical weapons in 
particular, and their tests cons- 
titute a serious factor in worsen- 
ing the environment. 

The policy of imperialist circles 
aimed at spurring on the arms 
race poisons. the international 
political climate and makes for 
increased mistrust between states. 
The striving of certain circles in 
the ‚West to secure nuclear 
superiority at all costs disorga- 
nises the entire mechanism: of 
solving current international 
problems. 
ing of this mechanism presup- 
poses political reason and a 
search ,for mutually acceptable 
solutions and agreements. How- 
ever, the positions of some 
Western powers, for example, on 


the problem of thermonuclear ` 
in Europe not only - 


weapons 
preclude such agreements, but 
are’ at times even generally 
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The normal function- ' 


` 


deprived of common sensė. 
ı Under the impact of a militari- 
Stic intoxication, the present US 
Administration -is trying to 
curtail and to make other capita- 
list countries limit trade with the 
Socialist countries, to elevate, to 
the rank of law, discrimination 
and boycott in the sphere of 
economic relations, though such 
a line obviously contradicts the 
demands of the international 
division of labour and the vital 
economic interests of the United 
States itself and even more so 
those of its allies. ; 

Ia its drive for military prepa- 
rations and with a view to pro- 
moting the interests of the mili- 


- tary-industrial complex, the US 


Administration compels research, 
institutions and industrial circles 
to curtail or sever scientific and 
technical contacts with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist coun- 
tries. The same aim is pursued 
by the spy-scare artificially whip- 
ped up in a number of Western 
countries today, by the campaign 
of slandering Soviet representa- 
tives in capitalist countries, in- 
cluding scientists, working on 
certain research problems 

But, science and the scientific 
and technological revolution are. 
the products of universal efforts, 
the common assets of all man- 
kind. The attempts of the US 


‘ruling circles and their allies to 


disrupt international scientific 
and technical contacts, to orga- 
nise a` scientific and technologi- 
cal blockade of the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the socia- 
list community and to carry out 
a policy of isolationism in ‘the 
field, of science, if successful, 
would mean undermining the 
foundations for the development 
of science and the general crea- 
tive potential of the civilised 
humanity. 

The existence of, and competi- 
tion between, the two opposite 
social systems do not exclude 
common interests in the pro- 
gressive development of human 
civilisation. Negating the peace- 
ful coexistence of states with 
different social - systems and 
orientation towards a nuclear 
confrontation between them 
mean nothing but a negation of 
the possibility of the existence of 
buman society in general, From 


_ information 


our viewpoint, a convergence of 
socialism, and capitalism is 
impossible, but what is perfectly 
possible is the peaceful coexis- 


‘ tence of, and peaceful competi- 


tion between, the two opposite 
socio economic systems. ` 

The spreading of ideas con- 
cerning the inevitability of nuclear 
war and false information on 
sources of a military threat gives 
rise 10 dangerous tendencies in 
social psychology. First, such 
inclucates in the 
people’s minds a psychology of 
fatalism and social pessimism, 
passivity in the face of acute 
social problems; in the first place, 
the acutest of them — the pro- 
blem of preventing a thermonu- 
clear cataclysm 

Second, in. the climate being 
created by the militaristic 
campaign, climate of “the besie- 
ged fortress’”’,: of the sway of- 
alarmist ultra-nationalistic and 
ultra-Atlanticist passions, there 
is heightening of chauvinism, 
directed against the peoples 
belonging to the other social 
system. 1 

In conditions of an economic 
crisis, the potential ‘‘external 
adversary? is brought in by 
bourgeois propaganda to shield 
the quarters actually to blame 
for the difficulties and concerns 
of everyday life. This makes it 
possible to divert social discon- 
tent and also the protests of 
some sections of the people, 


` along the lines advantageous to 


the monopolies and to fan 
militaristic sentiments serving 
the interests of the military- 
industrial complex. The vicious 
circle is thus created — the 
aggravation of social calamities ' 
is used for justifying militarism, 
while the latter diverts resources, 
funds and public attention from 
the burning socio-political ques- 
tions and deepens the crisis of” 
society. l 

Under such conditions, it is 
precisely one’s attitude to the 
question of war and peace, one’s: 
concrete contribution to- the 
cause of peace that serve to 
verify one’s genuine commit- 
ment tọ democracy and human 
rights, because the right to life, 
to security . from destruction is 
the first and foremost right of 
this kind. 


, 
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Calcutta’s Power Crisis 


A Citizen’s View 
S.P. DAS GUPTA 


[Js recent years, nothing has hit 
the people and the economy 
of West Bengal so hard as the 
power crisis, the magnitude of 
which cannot be visualised unless 
one goes through the suffering 
caused by prolonged load shed- 
ding. Which is why for the 
people outside West Bengal, it is 
a non-issue causing no concern 
to them. This is unfortunate, 
but all the same this is what it is. 
It is time that one brought into 
sharp focus the silent agony of 
the people of West Bengal, 
especially Calcutta, on account 
of the dismal power situation, 
and their mood and temper 
which over the years have been 
alternating between hope and 
despair, anger and anguish and 
indifference and exasperation. 

With summer already in their 
midst bringing in its wake yet 
another spell of long suffering 
aggravated by stilled fans for six 
to ten hours, people in Calcutta 
and elsewhere in the State have 
begun asking themselves, how 
grim will be the power situation 
and how dreadful will be the 
days in the months to come. 

In this context, the hope held 
out by the West Bengal Chief 
Minister, Jyoti Basu, in a tele- 
cast on the eve of the State 
Assembly elections (May 1982), 
is worth recalling. “The power 
situation is looking up” he 
assured the people of West 
Bengal. Subsequent events have, 
however, belied the hope for in 
the months following the Chief 
Minister’s telecast, the power 
situation has gone from bad to 








Board, resorted to _power-cuts 
for such incredibly long hours as 
we have witnessed during these 
months. And with the advent of 
summer, the situation has already 
become dreadful. The concerned 
authorities seem to have turned 
their attention from power gen- 
eration to power cuts taxing 
further what appears to be the 
limitless patience of the people. 

As one opens the newspaper 
every morning, one comes across 
headlines such as “power situa- 
tion critical’, “power crisis 
deepens” “no let up in load 
shedding” “power cuts cripple 
city life’? etc. And the factor 
contributing to such a hopeless 
state of affairs is shortfall in 
generation which again may be 
due to various reasons. Explana- 
tions, howsoever convincingly put 
forward officially, are dismissed 
by the people as mere excuses to 
cover up the failure of those 
whose prime responsibility is to 
ensure smooth running of the 
power plants. It would be ridi- 
culous to suggest that this is 
beyond the capacity of our engi- 
neers who are known for their 
technical skill and technical 
knowhow because of which they 
are in great demand in many 
countries abroad. In fact, they 
are rated among the best any- 
where in the world. 

If the problem is largely man- 
made — which indeed it is 
according to many — it would 
be pertinent to ask, why it can- 
not be tackled. If the problem 
continues to remain insoluble, 





by offices but also industrial 
establishments resulting in re- 
duced demand for power during 
those days, this welcome depar- 
ture would be still intriguing since 
simultaneously, there is a spurt 
in the demand for electricity for 
lavishly lit up puja pandals which 
may run into thousands. This 
would seem to suggest that power 
generation is stepped up and 
brought down at will. 

Adding insult to injury is the 
utter disregard by those at the 
helm of affairs of the strong 
public feelings prevailing over the 
power crisis. How else can one 
explain organising some of the 
Santosh Trophy Football Mat- 
ches in flood-lit ground with 
most of the homes in many areas 
of Calcutta having no light while 
the matches were being played. 
Whosoever is responsible for this 
vulgur display of light at the ex- 
pense of the suffering people owes 
an explanation to every affected 
citizen of the city. It would be 
less than easy to accept the con- 
tention, ifit were to be made, 
that with more than one match 
fixed for a day, the schedule 
could not have been gone 
through otherwise. But why has 
it not been possible, one is 
tempted to ask, to advance the 
hours of the matches or alter- 
nately shift the venue to a State 
where the power situation is not 
as bad. Unfortunately, there 
could still be those who would 
shamelessly maintain that hold- 
ing the matches in flood-lit 
ground was a painful necessity. 
To such people, it is of little or 
no consequence, if emergency 
operations are interrupted in the 
city’s‘ numerous nursing homes 
and hospitals, students compelled 
to prepare for their examinations 
in lantern light — which again is 
subject to the availability of 





frontations leading to -frayed 
temper and worse are not infre- 
quent in Calcutta these days. 

One problem leads to another 
like repeated disruption in the 
city’s water supply caused by 
frequent power cuts, bringing 
even greater suffering to the 
people. 

Let’s now turn from essential 
to nonessential. Lack of un- 
interrupted power supply has 
rendered Calcutta’s Television 
Centre a superfluous organis- 
-ation serving no useful purpose. 
This is because the daily prog- 
ramme telecast in the evening 
can rarely be viewed without 
interruption stretching over a 
good part of the programme 


time caused by load-shedding. 
Has anybody ever cared to,ap- 
preciate the frustration of those 
‘directly involved in the produc- 
and presentation of the 


tion 


programme for not being able to 
reach a_ sizeable section of 
viewers? In a situation like this, 
they can get no job ‘satisfaction 
without which no creative work 
is possible. 

More importantly, if one takes 
into account the enormous cost 
involved in the telecast of the 
programme, especially live tele- 
cast of important events reaching 
viewers only in those areas of the 
city, if any, having a respite 
from load shedding, this pur- 
poseless: exercise cannot justify 
itself. 

- Against this background, 
should the Centre take a fresh 
look at the advisability or other- 


wise of continuing to have the 


Doordarshan Kendra in Calcutta, 
it should ‘cause-no surprise to 
anybody. And if the Centre is 
compelled to fold up the Door- 
darshan Kendra in Calcutta, it 


will undoubtedly be cited as yet 
another instance of alleged dis- 
crimination against West Ben- 
gal. 

The power crisis has also affec- 
ted adversely the maintenance of 
equipment in the various tele- 
phone exchanges providing yet 
another .explanation for the un- 
satisfactory telephone service.’ 

And finally take the case ofa - 
refrigerator—no longer regarded 
as a luxury item—remaining non- 
functional for a good part of the 
day defeating the very purpose 
for which one would like to have 
it. 

It will thus be seen how the 
power crisis has badly affected 
the life style. of every citizen. 
The.people would like to know 
whether their suffering would 
ever end? But would they ever 
get an answer from those who 
can provide it? 0 





An Outrageous Ap proach 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


T# Family Planning Founda- 
. tion has come out with a 
strange proposal, which betray 
an extraordinary adherence to 
intellectual bigotry. It has recom- 
mended liquidation of women’s 
and children’s rights in favour of 
‘imposed birth control. The foun- 
dation spokesman G.D. Khosla 
defended its recommendations 
on TV on June 10 by saying that 
‘freedom cannot be unlimited’. 
Equally strange was the conduct 
of a media person, Dharamvir 
Gandhi, Editor of Samachar 
Bharti who after a superficial 
interview with Khosla on TV 
expressed “the hope that these 
recommendations will be imple- 
mented”. 

What are its main recommen- 
dations? They are that women 
who commit the sin of conceiv- 
ing a third child should be given 
no maternity leave benefits. 
Surplus children should be given 
low priority in school and col- 
leges. And their parents should 
be given low priority in bank 
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loans and housing schemes. The 
jurists on the panel have said 
that these ‘disincentives’ are not 
punitive, they are mere with- 
drawal of ‘preferential treat- 
ment’, 

After having spent Rs 170 
lakhs on various programmes 
this private foundation has: 
drawn up such a list of recom- 
mendations that has been duly 
submitted to the Government. 
Some of its recommendations 
have been termed ‘controversial’ 
by cautious commentators. In 
fact they .are not controversial, 
they are outright condemnable. 
They blatantly take away 
women’s rights, children’s rights 
and the rights of all citizens. 

To any thinking person mater- 
nity leave and education for 
children would qualify as funda- 
mental rights of all citizens. That 
jurists should term them ‘prefe- 
rential treatment’ is unforgivable 
arrogance. 

These people are encouraged 
by the Government’s line of 


propaganda. Look at any FP 
slogan. They vary from ‘Large- 
Families miss the Bus’ to ‘In 
such and such year there will be 
so many thousands to feed’. It is 
right to persuade women not to 


-conceive more often, it is even 


proper to prevent birth via 
abortions. But should not there 
be a different approach towards 
children already born? Telling 
them they are unwanted, un- 
desirable, only so many more 
mouths to feed without any 
justification for their existence! 
It is this tone coupled with 
rampant poverty, high rate of 
infant mortality, illiteracy and 
cultural impoversihment that 
have contributed to the low rate 
of success of our FP program- 
mes. For the well-off, what is 
one more child? And for the 
poor children are not just so 
many mouths to feed but so 
many hands to toil, and_ so 
bringing in investments. They 
can be sold into the domestic 
servant market, placed in dhabas 


- contributes. to 
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where they get food and the 
parents get sixtý rupees a month 
to maintain them on the poverty 
line. Girls too are farmhands 
and in critical times can fetch 
money in the flesh market. 

Another major factor that 
the growth in 
population is that women have 
no control over their bodies. 
‘This factor has remained 
ignored till date. Even among 
the educated’a child. is the first 
thing to expect within a year of 
marriage. One can imagine the 
state of affairs in rural areas 
from where the real pressure of 
population comes. Women can- 
not decide how many children 
they want. It is the husband, 
the mother-in-law, her parents 
other relations and even neigh- 
bours who make the decision. 
If a woman is unfortunate 
enough to produce only female 
children she has to go on pro- 
ducing more until the perfect 


product — the son — is born.. 


- In some cases it is the reverse: 
the punya of kanyadan is the 
incentive for women ‚to go on 
reproducing till a daughter is 
born. Either way it is the 
woman’s and children’s health 
that suffers. Women are illite- 
rate, do not know their bodies, 
have no control over it. 

The emphasis has not been on 
educating the women but on 
frightening them or giving them 
incentives like a few - currency 
notes. That people should live in 
such squalor that a few hundred 
rupees should force them to 
decide about their future progeny 
is in itself a. disgusting fact. 
Right since 1947 the FP pro- 
gramme has been on the priority 
list of the Government sub- 
sequently pushed higher up the 
list. But the thrust has been to 
force it upon the people. If only 
the Government had implemen- 
ted its own minimum wage laws, 
had set up primary health 
centres, had provided clean 
drinking water, had arrested 
malnutrition that children suffer 
from, and also spent on women’s 
education a little more — may 
be half the amount that is spent 
on ostentation such as so called 
urban, beautification, then the 
scene might have been different. 

On top of it, religion has play- 
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ed havoc with the FP programine: 
There are bogeys of majority 
communities in danger of becom- 
ing a minority and minority 
communities of facing extinction 
and are exhorted to swamp the 
other communities. These have 
been more effective than rational 
appeals sent out to people. , 

The answer to this all-perva- 
sive gloom is the simple and oft- 
repeated maxim — raise the 
standard of living of people. The 
Swedes are afraid of dying out. 
The USSR gives motherhood 
medals as incentives to women 
to reproduce more. It is only the 
Third World with its poverty 
and backwardness that faces the 
population problem. 

The Family Planning Founda- 
tion has an answer to all this. 
We cannot wait for the slow 
process of economic development 
to take effect it says. So the 
women who go to factories are 
to be penalised for their sin of 
being workers. They may deliver 
the child inside the factory. As 
it is, the required maternity leave 
is not given to poor factory 
workers. There are no creches. 
The men who are as much party 
to the issue of producing un- 
wanted children as women will 
bear the burden of ‘low priority’ 
in housing schemes and bank 
loans, It is questionable how 
many do receive these much- 
trumpeted ‘benefits’. 

Women always have to bear 
the brunt ofall the schemes for 
national progress In Socialist 
countries they have to make do 
without contraceptives and in 
the Third World they must be 
penalised by taking away their 
meagre hours of recuperation 
after delivery. 

As for children, thanks to our 
socio-economic system, they do 
not go to school, they take out 
cattle to graze, they wash tea 
cups and polish the shoes of the 


_upper-set for whom they are not 


individuals with rights in civilis- 
ed societies but mere statistical 
numbers. Since when has school 
education became a ‘preferential 
treatment’ that has to be wiih- 
drawn? Since when has mater- 
nity rights become ‘benefits?’ 
And the ten per cent increase in 
pension for couples with two 
children might well become an 


incentive to drowning female 
children in village wells. 

There are better suggestions 
for population control if you ask 
me. Why don’t we just borrow a 
couple of neutron bombs and 
liquidate the poor? That way our 
affluent policy-makers will be rid 
of surplus population as well as 
potential threats to the existing 
social order and also save mate- 
rial wealth. If we are going to 
be uncivilised let us be unasha- 
medly brutal. D 


Delhi’s Dowry 
Murders 


Delhi has the unenviable 
record of highest number of 
dowry . deaths in India. In 
fact, these are all murder 
cases. Here is a special in- 
vestigation report on this 
issue prepared by Patriot 
(June 13, 1983). — Editor 





Last year, as many as 610 

women in Delhi died of 
burns, a rate of almost two a day. 
Only 40 of them have been re- 
corded as burnings over dowry 
disputes. Eleven have come up 
before Additional Sessions Judge 
J D Kapoor since July last year, 
when he took charge of dowry 
death cases. He has disposed of 
four so far with life sentences. 
One death sentence has been 
given by Additional Session 
Judge S M Aggarwal, on May 27 
this year. 

There are good reasons to be- 
lieve that the number of recorded 
cases’ do not reflect the true ex- 
tent of dowry deaths in Delhi, 
and that after all nothing much 
is really being done about dowry 
and its horrors: The law is weak 
and vague: the police are ill- 
equipped, nor well empowered 
and unmotivated; the victims of 
dowry crimes are largely unpro- 
tected and the perpetrators are 
largely safe. 

When a young brice dies in 
flames, whether her husband held 
her down while her mother-in- 
law poured Kerosene over her, or 
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whether she was driven to suicide 
by psychological pressures and 
mental torture by her in-laws, it 
is a murder. It is a murder by 
husband, family and society. A 
law that does not recognise this 
in its clauses is a joke. 

The Dowry Prohibition Act of 
1961. defines dowry as “any 
property or security given in 


consideration of marriage”. Both - 


giver and taker are guilty, but 
conviction requires, among other 
things that the case be filed with- 
in a year of marriage, with a sig- 
ned declaration that dowry was 
given. Thus the Jaw, in its absur- 
dity, requires that the guilty.be 


the complainant and that he bring © 


along a signed confession. These 
conditions ensure that the law 
_ will be the last to hear of a 

dowry crime. T 

Lotika Sarkar writes in the 
March 1983 issue of How maga- 
zine: Pa \ 

“It is well high impossible to 
prove that what was given was 
in consideration of the marriage. 
No one ever puts it down in 
writing that so much gold and 
cash are ‘in consideration of the 
marriage and anything given in 
excess is.a gift. 

“Besides, gifts are exempt, 
with no ceiling fixed. - Anything 
„can thus be given (as dowry) 
provided one declares it was 
given out of love and -affection 
and not as a result of extortion”. 
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Genuine dowry crimes are ře- 
gistered under the Dowry Pro-- 
hibition Act only if they are | 
‘brought up within a year of mar- 


riage. The Delhi police has asked 
Home Ministry for an 
amendment of the act to allowa 
five-year period for lodging com- 
plaints. So far clearly nothing 
has been done about it. 

The dowry crimes aré non-cog- 
nisable: the police cannot start 
proceedings unless someone com- 
plains, while the law seems fram- 
ed to inhibit complaints. 
Secondly, to investigate a dowry 
complaint police require a court’s 
permission. a oof, 

In January this ‘year. Ad- 
ditional Chief Metropolitan 
Magistrate G P Thareia refused 
such permission in a dowry case, 
and explained. “Making an 
offence non-cognisable and 
demanding thata complaint be 
referred to court clearly suggests 
the intention of the legislature 
— police should be kept out of 
family matters.” 
` The Delhi police has reported- 
ly appealed against this to a 
higher court. However, 
past few months, according to an 
official of the Special 
(Dowry), they have largely stòp- 
ped referring complaints to the 
courts, which has held up several 
cases. 

Most dowry crimes are regis- 
tered under Section 306 (abet- 
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‘ment to suicide) instead of under 
Section 302 (murder). The inves- 
tigation itself, is conducted by 
junior police officers of, at most, 
sub-inspector status, according 
to SM Aggarwal. 

Aggarwal made history by 
sentencing for the first time in 
Delhi a husband anda mother- 
in-law to death. The victim, 
Sudha, died in hospital from 
severe burns on December 1, 
1980. The police, however, 
registered a case of culpable 
homicide not amounting to 
murder, a category applied when 
killing was not the intention. . 

Aggarwal found that a sub- 
inspector and a doctor had col- 
luded and ‘fabricated’ a dying 
declaration by Sudha that. her 


condition was due to a ‘cooking 
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accident’. 

. “If it is truthfully recorded, the 
dying declaration can seal the 
fate of the accused”, he says.; 
Elaborating on ‘truthfully’, he 
suggests that a senior police offi- 
cial, a senior doctor (preferably 
a woman) or a magistrate should 
be present, which might minimise 
the chances of fabrication. The 
higher the officer's ‘rank, the 
more he would lose if found out. 

The Government announced in 
February that dowry deaths 
would be investigated by officers 
of the rank of at least Assistant 
Commissioner of Police. It also 
set up the Special Cell (Dowry), 
headed by Deputy Commissioner 
of Police (DCP) Kanwaljit Deol. 
- Additional Sessions Judge 
Kapoor (who has been entrusted 
with dowry death cases’ since 
July last year) says that in reality 
investigations. are conducted by 
very junior officials and are 
‘most perfunctory and abomin- | 
able’. According to one police 
Officer, there are only about 130 
Assistant Commissioners of 
Police (ACP) and their workload- 
is too heavy for them to attend 
to dowry crimes. 

As for the Special Cell 
(Dowry) it seems to be a token 
gesture by the administration. 
No financial allocation has yet 
been made for it, and DCP Deol 
has to divide her duties between 
heading the Cell and command- 
ing the 6th Battalion, Delhi 
Armed Police. The Cell’s staff is 

(Continued on page 34) 





A Newspaper 
Enchained and 
Dying 

S.K.N. 


THERE is a generation of news- 

paper readers in Uttar 
Pradesh which still cherishes the 
memory of its National Herald, 
when it was launched by 
Jawaharlal Nehru way back in 
1938. 

From production standards of 
today, one could not be proud 


of the early days of the paper. | 


But it epitomised the gene- 
ration’s aspirations for the in- 
dependence of the country. It 
was the peoplé’s weapon against 
the British Raj. And the people 
fondly accepted the badly pro- 
duced paper. They rallied round 
it when the Governor’s regime 
struck — more than once — 
demanding securities, jailing the 
Editor, threatening to lock up 
the press and the premises. 
Appeals for donations were 
issued and every time the people 
gave generously. 

This generation remembers the 
great names associated with the 
Associated Journals — the publi- 
shers of the Herald — Jawahar- 
JaJ Nehru, Govind Ballabh Pant, 
Rai Ahmed Kidwai, Narendra 
Deo, Purushottam Das Tandon, 
Indira and Feroze Gandhi, 
Krishna Menon, Sri Prakasa... 

Newspapers are said to grow 
into a habit. If the Herald could 
not become one, its editors— 
great, courageous, erudite and 


eminent — and the journalists: 


many of whom later adorned the 
Editor’s chairs in many dailies, 
are not to blame. They lived in 
chummeries, organised a com- 
mon kitchen and accepted Rs 5 
or Rs 10 per month as pocket 
money for eight or ten or 12 
hours of work every day. They 
did it so that the paper could 
live. 

Where did it go wrong? Some- 
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where on the way, in its fifty- 
year journey, the management 
lost the elan, the great missionary 
spirit: to make the paper a 
vehicle of democratic socialism 
to lead the people in a vibrant 
democracy, to a casteless, secular, 
socialist society. It lost the high 
ideals set by Nehru. Visionaries 
were replaced by accountants or 
accounts manipulators. Instead 
of making the paper the authen- 
tic voice of the nation and a 
powerful instrument of socio- 
economic transformation, the 
management has reduced it — 
and its sister publications — to 
anon-entity. Both the editions 
put together cannot claim a 
circulation touching five figures. 

In this downhill journey many 
cherished values have fallen by 
the roadside. The Associated 
Journals has turned out to be- 
come any Congress Labour 
Minister’s nightmare. He would 
stand up in the assembly, look 
away and mumble something 
about ‘‘action will be taken” and 
suddenly sit down. In private, 
he is apt to tear his hair, gnash 
his teeth and say “How long, O 
God how long?’’. 

Because there are many un- 
answered questions. Was the year 
long lock-out for example, 
illegal? If so, have the workers 
been paid for that period? Has 
the company’s — and the emplo- 
yees’ — share been deposited with 
the Provident Fund Commis- 
sioner? Have the families of the 
deceased employees received 
“full and final’ payments from 
the company? Have those emplo- 
yees who haye or have been 
retired received their dues? Have 
those illegally discharged or 
dismissed been given justice? 


Have the workers been paid up. 


to date? Have the ESI bills 
been cleared? Have the Court 
orders in many cases been imple- 
mented by the management or 
the Government? 

One can understand the 
situation when even M. Chala- 
pathi Rao has to die with a 
grouse against the management 
— he had to file a suit for over 
Rs 80,000 against the Company 
shortly before he died. The great 
editor had served the organisa- 
tion selflessly with devotion and 
distinction for over 30 years. 


When he passed away, there was 
not even a wreath from the 
management of the Associated 
Journals. 

In one of his speeches, Yashpal 
Kapoor, the present Managing 
Director who has installed him- 
self as the Managing Editor is 
believed to have said that he had 
started his life as a newspaper 
hawker and now he was launch- 
ing newspapers. He does not 
seem to have learnt much during 
his street-vending apprenticeship, 
because he does not seem able to 
sell his papers even now. It would 
be an interesting exercise to go 
into the circulation details of the 
many dailies he has launched or 
taken over. 

The result has been perennial 
deficit. When a Congress leader, 
once associated with the organisa- 
tion, was recently requested to 
take ‘interest’ in the papers, he 
is reported to have retorted, 
“And who will find Rs 1.5 
crore to wipe off the deficits?” 

Janardan Thakur has, in one 
of his instant books, mentioned 
something about a Rs 52 lakh 


with Urs. There can be no veri- 


fication but many an industria- 
list is apt to admit in private 
that he had also “contributed” 
to the Save-the- Herald -fund. 

A good and great institution 
has fallen on bad days. Gone are 
the days when even Nehru or 
Indira Gandhi would not dream 
of telling the Editor of what he 
should do. Now names disappear 
from the print lincs without 
ceremony. Minions of the 
management are likely to ask 
journalists explanations for what 
they had done professionally. It 
is a sad and painful episode. The 
extraordinary manner in which 
some persons are conducting 
themselves is, perhaps, the way 
to sure liquidation of the great 
institution. The high ideals and 
values, the great tradition, the 
moral authority are now Jacking. 

One hears a lot about expan- 
sion—new editions coming up in 
Delhi, Bhopal, Bombay and 
Patna. But none can vouch for 
their viability. Ephermeral ven- 
tures. Chief Minister Arjun Singh 
may be the man to know about 
the exact situation of the paper 
in Bhopal. Another Chief Minis- 
ter Vasant Dada Patil about the 
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Bombay venture. Let them share 
their knowledge with the readers. 
While at it, they might as well 
-share their opinions about men 
who man these papers. 

Surface expansion with an 
economic malaise deep down. 
Erosion of values and traditions 
and circulations. High-handed 
behaviour of those in authority 





Pak-Afghan ( from p. 10) 


there beyond the necessity to 
meet the challenge of foreign 
intervention. 

A clue to the pessimistic streak 
of President Zia is however 
provided by a statement that a 
visiting West German member of 
Parliament made at a press 
conference in Islamabad on May 
30. Referring to his talks with 
what he preferred to describe as 


“some so-called 





Delhi’s Dowry Murders 
(from page 32) 


meagre: one Inspector, six Sub- 
Inspectors, three Head Consta- 
bles and eight Constables. All of 
them are on deputation from 
other districts. The Cell has no 
vehicle or even a_ Statistical 
department to keep track of 
cases, ; 

If, as Kapoor argues, ‘the 
police want to kill dowry cases 
in their infancy’ it may well be: 
because they are thoroughly in- 
adequate to cope with them. He 
holds, however, that they are 
‘casual and perfunctory’, particu; 
larly in their manner of deciding 
the charges. The dying declara- 
tion, that crucial indictment, is 
often falsified. ` 

Shashi Arora, 26, who died of 
burns at Lok Nayak Jayaprakash 
Hospital on April 6 this year, 
told her father, R.N. Mehra, 
clearly, ‘They killed me’. Her 
mother-in-law, she said, had 
poured kerosene oil over her 
while her husband held her down. 

According to Mehra, the Sub- 
Inspector on duty had refused 
to accept this statement, and 
quoted the doctor’s view that a 
badly burnt girl was not fit to 
make any declaration. By the 
time a magistrate was fetched, 
Shashi was dead. 
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intellectuals” 





in the organisation. Absence of 
the high purpose and great ideals 
which inspired the founders. 
Drift, drift, drift all along. All 
this adds up to a single question 
— why, why at all are these 
papers to run? , 

May be Indira Gandhi does 
not know about the real situation 
of the organisation, her father so 





who had told him that if elections 


were held in Pakistan the elected 
government would recognise the 
present regime in Kabul, he said: 
“We as democratic people will ac- 
cept the decision taken by an ele- 
cted government, but I believe that 
relations between FRG and Pak- 
istan will turn cool in that case.” 

The threat implied is unmistak- 
able. It is directed at President 
Zia himself. But time is running 
out for him. The Kabul regime 


is fast consolidating itself and 


The official statement recorded 
was from the husband, who said 
that Shashi had been boiling 
milk for their çhild when the 
accident occurred. Ultimately, on 
Mehra’s complaint, a case of 
murder has been registered and 
Shashi’s husband and mother-in- 
law have been arrested. 

Aggarwal stresses the impor- 
tance of witnesses ifthe dying 
declaration is unavailable or un- 
teliable. In the case of Sudha, 
despite the fabricated dying 
declaration signed by a police- 


man and a doctor, it was ‘the’ 


united stand’ taken by the 
neighbours that finally turned 
the case. ‘They are the most 
powerful witnesses’, he says. 

They may also be the most 
effective agents of action against 
dowry and dowry crimes. In the 
well-known cases of Bharati 
Narula, a young wife in Gul- 
mohur Park, who was burned to 
death the colony’s residents 
started a strong campaign of 
social boycott and meetings 
against the Narula’s. 

Mrs Narula, the victim’s 
mother-in-law, had been reman- 
ded into custody but the 90-day 
period within which charges 
must be filed was ending. The 
colony residents learned that 
charges could not be filed 
because the forensic report was 
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fondly. founded. But the old 
generation of National Herald 
lovers may be pardoned if it feels 
cheated. The Herald today is not 
only not the paper which Panditji 
started, it has become a mere 
apology for a daily, run by a 
person whose disrepute is as un- 
mistakable as the death rattle of 
the paper itself. 0 





before long may come to a 
position of dictating terms. In 
the event it will be far more 
difficult to secure guarantee for 
the integrity and security of 
Pakistan. Afghanistans own 
armed forces are expanding 
pretty fast and they may gradu- 
ally start relieving some of the 
Soviet troops. Then Islamabad 
may not be able to use the good 
offices of Moscow too for settling 
problems with its immediate 





not in yet. They wrote to the 
Home Secretary, Delhi Adminis- 
tration, who speeded matters up 
in the forensic laboratories, The _ 
charges were filed. 

The social level may finally 
prove to be where the problem 
gets tackled best, as all other | 
processes are indifferent and be- 
set with loopholes. DCP Deol 
admits that the very policemen 
handling dowry cases may be 
practising it in their own homes. 

Even All India Radio, which 
should reflect the Government’s 
stated stand against dowry, actu- 
ally broadcasts advertisements 
that urge and promote dowry. 
Aapko shaadi mein jolly bibi hi 
nahin jolly TV bhi mila hai (Not 
only have you got a jolly wife 
but also a jolly TV), and Aapki 
pasand: khoobsoorat bibi aur 
Beltek Colour TV (Your choice: 
a beautiful wife and Beltek 
Colour TY). í 

A government that urges 
dowry with one hand cannot 


really squash it with the other. 


CORRECTION 
On Page 14, in the box, last line, 
the quotation is from Indira 
Gandhi’s banquet speech on June 8 
(and not June 18), 1983. The error 
is regretted. 
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Our scientists must think of somehow introducing the most advanced means 
into our villages, bring professionalism into traditional systems of information, 
health’ and. soon. Can we think of using micro-electronics and micro- 
computers? _ To. the question of whether we can afford new techniques and 
equipment, I counter with another: can we afford to be stuck with obsolete 
ones? Above all there must be far quicker decision-making at all levels. We 
must also rid ourselves of the colonial hangover of looking to the West for 
models, when. those become outdated almost as soon as we can acquire or 
copy them. aes 
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The West has concentrated on the sharpening of the intellect. India has 
always respected qualities of mind; yet alongside there has run a stream of 
insight and intution whose value is getting greater recognition in today’s 
Western science. Unlike the West, our philosophy has flexibility, our myths 
provide parallel for practically every situation and modern idea. Why don’t 
we use them for such purposes? Gandhiji did. That is how his words went 
straight to the hearts of our peasants. How can we ever make up for lost time 
unless we begin now to create technology for the 21st Century? 


— Indira Gandhi at the Indian Science Congress, January 3, 1983 
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LET US RID OURSELVES OF THE HABIT OF COLONYAL 
DAYS OF LOOKING TO THE WEST FOR MODELS 


AND ADAPT OUR OWN MEANS TO CREATE NEW 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


SAH BROTHERS 
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in times of plenty 


. the grower need no longer be afraid of 
rodi he more and more...... 


Food Corporation provides him with a ready market for his surplus ....... right 
through the year and at remunerative prices too 
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‘ D 
in times of scarcity ‘ad 

Be T 7 Ne 3 Cs 
3 iS 
Se the consumer need no longer be afraid of 
ie soaring prices and shortages ... 


| F bo Corporation ensures steady supply at a reasonable price 
Pianned procurement, storage, movement, 
‘distribution and building up a reserve of 

j ,  foodgrains help in the battle against 


hoarding and profiteering 


FOOD CORPORATION OF INDIA 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 
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POLITICAL "NOTEBOOK 


‘Tue conduct of elections in this farflung 
T land of ours over the last three decades 
has been the envy of all democracies in the 
world. Rightly so, for India’s electorate at 
last count was one and a half times the 
population of the United States, the 
number of polling booths in the country 
has been moving towards the half million 
- mark, and massive illiteracy on the one 
` hand and steadily increasing corruption at 
the top on the other have been among the 
- major problems confronting the Election 
Commission. T 
Under the Constitution the conditions of 
service of the Chief Election Commissioner 
(CEC) are similar to those of a Supreme 
Court Judge, and the Commission, with its 
own elaborate staff and powers, is to func- 
tion independently of the Executive. At 
‘election time it has to depend on staff 
requisitioned from the Government appa- 
ratus, but even so the Commission, thanks 
to the traditions set by the first CEC Suku- 
mar Sen and largely followed by his succes- 
sors-up to Shakhder, has been able to 
ensure free and fair polls by and large. 
All this has to be noted because the 
present Chief Election Commissioner, 


‘Chandra Shekhar’s Padayatra @ China: Management Reform 
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Election Commission 


these established traditions and erode the 
credibility of the Commission to the extent 
of endangering the future of democracy 
itself as a result of loss of faith among the 
people. Trivedi, known in Uttar Pradesh 
earlier for his capacity for group politics 
within the bureaucracy and intrigues with 
the powers-that-be, is clearly not the type 
whom the dignity of high office will 
change. If as a bureaucrat he had not 
hesitated to be subservient to his political 
masters and was not respected either by 
the Opposition parties or even by the 
better ones among his subordinates, as 
Chief Election Commissioner he is proving 
to be a willing tool of the ruling establish- 
ment at the Centre. In his earlier phase he 
could not do much harm except in one 
State. But now he occupies a position 
from which he can undermine the entire 
democratic process and reduce elections to 
a mockery. 

We had a taste of Trivedi’s stewardship 
of the Election Commission in the case of 
Assam. The atmosphere was tense, vio- 
lence was expected, yet elections were to 
be held as there could be no postponement 
of the elections indefinitely out of. fear of 


R.K. Trivedi, is doing his best to nullify violence or yielding to threats. The extra- 
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ordinary situation called for initiatives 
from the, Election Commission and fool- 
proof arrangements which would at least 
minimise the impact of violence. Trivedi, 
as far as one can see, did not carry out a 


proper assessment through the Commis- ` 


_ sion machinery itself but depended on ins- 
tructions from the Central Government. 
That violence could in any case not have 
been prevented in Assam where certain 
elements, including communal ones, were 
bent upon mischief, is no answer to the 
charge of neglect of its own responsibility 
by the Election Commission under Trivedi, 


who continued to behave as a blind tool - 


in the hands of the Establishment. ` 

Then came the recent elections in Jammu 
and Kashmir, where the performance of 
the Election Commission has been even 
more miserable, and blatantly unscrupul- 
ous. While there can be no comparison 
with the situation in Assam, everyone in 
this country and even abroad knew that 
tensions were building up in Kashmir and 
the election process would be quite stormy. 


The ominous confrontation between thé ` 


Congress-I ruling at the Centre and the 
National Conference ruling in the State 
had caused concern all round—except in 
the office of the Election Commission, an 
empire’ presided over by Trivedi who had 
no qualms about behaving as the most 
obedient servant of the ruling party at the 
Centre despite the fact that the Prime 
Minister, in her capacity as Congress-I 
President, was deeply involved in the elec- 
tion fight and was the foremost campaigner 
for her party. 

- In such a situation one expected the 
Election Commission to go out of its way 
' to establish its non-partisan bona fides. 
What happened was just the reverse. At 
the height of the election campaign when 
the Congress-I and the 
ference were exchanging.charges and coun- 
ter-charges, -the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner took an extraordinary step: he not 
only did not care to make a personal 


survey but sent the Union Home Secretary ~ 
With . 


.to make an on-the-spot assessment. 
the Prime Minister campaigning for one 


side in the contest, was the Union Home. 


Secretary supposed. to provide a fair and 
honest picture of tHe situation? All that 
Trivedi did was to involve the Central 
Government directly in the electoral con- 
flict in Jammu and Kashmir. 

Even more shocking was the behaviour 


National Con-: 


of the Secretary to the Election Commis- 
sion, R.P. Bhalla, who chose to denounce 
the State Government in public for not 
having utilised ‘the Central forces sent 
to Kashmir. The point is not whether, or 
how far, the charge was true; the point is 
whether any’ responsible officer in that 
position would have made such a state- 
ment in a tense situation. - With such char- 
acters like Trivedi and Bhalla at the helm, 
where is the credibility -of the Election 
Commission today? 

The series of allegations of rigging made 
by the Congress-I calls for no comment. 


-While all our elections in the past have 


been well conducted, no one can say 
there was no rigging anywhere or that the 
ruling party alone.stood out as the cleanest 
in such matters. Rigging and booth- 


capturing, apart from stray violence, have - 


been there in many States, including the 


one in which Trivedi setved for a long. 


time. Repoll too is no unusual feature. 


But no previous Election Commission’ 


reduced all this to a joke. The CEC this 
time dutifully conceded almost every 
‘Congress-I clamour for a repoll, breaking 
all records. Farooq Abdullah rose a little 
in stature by complying readily with the 
Election Commission directive for an 
extraordinarily large number of repolls. -` 

What is important to note is the way 
the Election Commission is being reduced 
to a tool of the party ruling at the Centre. 
Democracy can survive and be meaningful 
in India only -if at least the election 


machinery commands public confidence. . 
- Already, 
money power have caused much cynicism. 


political manipulations and 
in the public mind about the utility of 
elections. i 
mission used to conduct the major elec- 
tions was what sustained faith, for it was 
shown that an unpopular party could be 
thrown out and a discredited government 
could be shoved aside. If the Election 
Commission becomes a tool of Govern- 
ment — it is bound to, if Trivedi and the 
like are in charge.— the little faith that 
remains will vanish: . ! 

And this is , something to which all 
political parties and all sections of public 


But the way the Election Com- ` 


opinion must give thought here and now... 


We cannot allow our democracy, what 
there is of it, to be strangled. 


7 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
June 21 i 





After Padayatra, What? 


* CN. CHITTA RANJAN 


"nis Saturday, June 25, 
Chandra Shekhar will be 
reaching New Delhi, concluding 
his one-man Long March from 
the southernmost tip of this vast 
subcontinent. The padayatra, 
now rechristened Bharat Yatra, 
spanning almost six months and 
taking the lone pilgrim through 
nine States, covered only a frac- 
tion of this country, and Chandra 
Shekhar, joined by numerous 
people, young and old, on the 
way, saw only a fraction of our 
teeming impoverished millions, 
- spoke to a smaller fraction, and 
heard a still smaller fraction. 

Yet the four thousand kilo- 
metre walk was not without 
meaning. At the outset Chandra 
Shekhar had ‘defined his modest 
purpose — “‘self-education’’, and 
an attempt to involve the people 
“in something constructive.” 
Whether the padayatra can mean 
the beginning of a reverse move- 
ment in national politics — from 
the periphery to the centre, 
replacing the present process of 

` supposed percolation from the 
centre to lower levels — is a 
moot question to which no clear 
answer is likely to be available 
for a long time. Judging from 
‘ his remarks on the way, Chandra 
Shekhar has no illusions; he 
realises that changing the face of 
-India and bringing cheer to the 
submerged millions is not one 
man’s task, that the road ahead 
is arduous, that the people col- 
lectively have miles to go, miles 
to go. i 
Wisely, Chandra Shekhar re- 
frained from making the pada- 
yatra a party affair, though 
perhaps this displeased many of 
his party colleagues, some of 
whom ridiculed the idea. If some 
Janata Party members took 
active part in making arrange- 
ments on the way for Chandra 
Shekhar and the groups that 
joined him from time to time, 
others too, mainly young people 
groping to find a way to redeem 
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the country and themselves, par- 
ticipated enthusiastically. Those 
who contributed what they.could 
to a fund meant for rural recons- 
truction were also participants 
in what they hoped would lead 
to an alternative to the murky 
politics of today. 

In a sense the success of the 
padayatra is a demonstration 
that our politicians and political 
parties have over the years lost 
contact with the masses bécause 
of their preoccupation with the 
petty politics of manoeuvre and 
manipulation. It is a symbolic 
avowal of the truth that mere 
parliamentary politics, spiced 
with electoral adjustments and 
alliances, horse-trading and floor- 
crossing, is not the answer to 
the needs of the people in our 
huge, poverty-stricken and large- 
ly illiterate democracy. If 
Chandra Shekhar has initiated 
fresh thinking at all levels about 
a genuine alternative to our pre- 
sent power-and-self-oriented sys- 
tem, as against the search for 
bogus “national alternatives” 
through top-level chess-play he 
deserves popular gratitude. 

But the padayatra is in our 
context just one small step. First 
of all, let us be clear that the 
latest padayatra cannot in fair- 
ness be compared to the one 


` undertaken by Vinoba Bhave in 


the late forties and early fifties to 
defuse the revolutionary ferment 
among agricultural workers. 
Obviously it makes more sense in 
modern times than the ritual 
pilgrimage of a Shankaracharya. 
Chandra Shekhar has long com- 
manded respect all round by his 
outspokenness. We have no ideal 
politicians or ideal human beings 
around, and anyone who even 
remotely appears to approximate 
to the ideal is looked up to. He 


. has said that the padayatra— 


meeting the people where they 
were and seeking to understand 
their problems and their thinking 
—struck him as the best way when 


he discovered the futility of the 
kind of parliamentary politics in 
which parties and politicians 
were engaged; that his disillusion- 
ment intensified when he was in 
the Congress and turned into 
disgust when infighting led to the 
collapse of Janata rule. Nearing 
the end of his march, he seemed 
a man made. immensely more 
mature by the first-hand expe- 
rience, though he admits that all 
problems of all localities and 
groups cannot be understood 
when covering such a distance in 
such a short period. 

What is significant is the en- 
thusiasm generated among all 
sections, especially in the rural 
areas and among youth, by the 
padayatra which began as a 
modest affair and was largely 
ignored by the national press 
in the early stages, almost till 
Chandra Shekhar reached the 
mid-way point. It is not that 
anyone imagines that a Chandra 
Shekhar, whatever his lofty inten- 
tions, can change the face of 
India by a process of ‘“‘self- 
education”; the tremendous res- 
ponse to which he has referred is 
only an assurance that if leaders, 
local and national, arise to 
work among and for the masses, 
there will be no dearth of co- 
operation. -As Chandra Shekhar 
rightly put it, “Whether anyone 
is working for revolution or not, 
a revolutionary situation has 
come about on its own. Our 
work is to see whether we can 
give a correct direction”’ to it. 

What can mean a meaningful 
new direction is only a mass 
movement, with a nucleus of 
dedicated people, preferably 
young, undertaking a two-way 
mass contact programme in every 
locality in the whole country. Of 
course such a movement cannot 
be organised at one go. Gandhiji 
was not being modest when he 
said that one step at a time was 
enough for him. He was being 
practical about creating a revolu- 
tionary situation in the land. 
However, what Chandra Shekhar 
means by “‘institutionalising the 
padayatra’’ and “making it a 
permanent affair by involving 
youth who are either aspiring to 
join politics or are keen to do 
some constructive work’? — as 
he put it in reply to a corres- 
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i) 
pondent’s question at Agra — is 
not clear. Obviously serious 
thought is yet to be given to the 
way youth should be mobilised 
for the kind of nationwide effort 
required if the padayatra is not 
to prove a flash in the pan. 

There is a danger. Already, 
while the padayatra gathered mo- 
mentum and publicity, many old 
political foxes made themselves 
prominent -by walking some 
distance with Chandra Shekhar. 
Not that this is surprising. It is 
natural for politicians to get 
some mileage out of anything 


that happens anywhere in the : 
good or bad. The ' 


‘country, 
danger lies in the possibility of 
the same old politicians, all dis- 
credited if not discarded, trying 
: to take charge of the potentially 
different movement that the 


Bharat Yatra can give rise to.’ 


The fund Chandra Shekhar has 
collected is no attraction — Rs 8 
-Jakhs is chicken-feed today for 
_ our political personalities, many 
of whom can each raise several 
times that amount in a jiffy. 
There is no need to mention 
names. What many of them are 
after is what they lack at’ present, 
namely, some kind of organisa- 
tion with branches at, different 
places and with active, youthful 
workers. However, the antidote 


to such elements will be in the’ 


movement itself, if it takes shape 
properly, for youth and even the 


not-so-young who are attracted . 


' to such a movement because of 
new hope, will hardly allow the 
same old humbugs to engage 
in‘self: promotion at their: cost.. 

On the other side you have the 
mighty radical veterans who look 
upon themselves as monopolists 
of revolution and look upon any- 
one whose approach is different 
from their own as an interloper 

- in their preserve. Consider the 
cynicism, if not conceit in what 
CPI(M) General Secretary E.M. 
S. Namboodiripad told an inter- 
viewer recently about the pada- 
yatra: “Frankly, I do not under- 
stand why this programme was 
undertaken...As‘a person who has 
been in active politics for half a 
century, I cannot think of myself 
having mass contact independent | 
of my party.” Again, “I don’t: 
think any party has been affected 
by the yatra,” And then: “I have 
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been in politics for half a cen- 
tury, but I have not undertaken 
any such yatra. I am sure the 
work I have been doing (all these 
years) is linked with people’s 
problems.” EMS is amused that 
Chandra Shekhar, who has been 


in politics for four decades, “‘has’ 
undertaken a yatra for the first . 


time”, and wonders whether all 
these years he had not linked the 
people’s problems with the politi- 
cal process. 


Time was when the Communist . 


Party was a force in national 
politics and conducted mass 


movements that shook the coun- 


try. EMS has been among its 
respected leaders. But what have 
EMS and his colleagues done to 
the Communist movement in the 
“half a century” about which he 
talks so much? The party is split 
and shrunk; the trade union 
movement is split. -There have 
been unprincipled overt and co- 
vert adjustments and alliances 
based on no ideology or princi- 


ple or programme but on the 


one-point programme of some- 
how ousting Indira Gandhi from 
power. Let alone ‘maintaining 
links with the people and their 
problems, can EMS say whether 
the two.'Communist Parties have 
inspired youth and the rural poor 
to join’ them and launch strug- 
gles? Why snipe at someone who 
in his ‘own way is trying to do 
something? 

Whether Chandra Shekhar 
succeeds or not is not in his 
hands. It is,in the hands of those 


.who choose to organise them- 


selves in different areas at the 
grass-roots leyel as envisaged. 
When party leaders cannot guar- 
antee the success of party pro- 
grammes, why expect one man 
who is trying an experiment to 


work a miracle? When EMS is. 


cynical in such a matter it is 
painful. Nobody bothers about 
C.M. Stephen’s sarcastic remarks 


. or Sikander Bakht’s enunciation 


of the BJP line. The others are 
wisely silent, even if watchful. 
The question uppermost in the 
minds of many who have been 
watching Chandra Shekhar’s pro- 
gress is: After the padayatra, 
what? How will the goodwill 
generated and enthusiasm roused 
be put to use in the interests of 


the country and the people? . 


What kind of infrastructure is 


envisaged? Talking of combining 


_ constructive activity with struggle 


— this is from a functionary of 
the Janata Party, not from the 
‘padayatri — is all very well, but 
many people have talked on 


these lines in the past without: 


showing any worthwhile results 
anywhere. ‘So the current talk 
about a network of groups work- 
ing at the grassroots level who 
can be mobilised at the right 
moment for a wider political 
struggle will not be taken by the 
public to mean much till a pro- 


gramme is chalked out and the 
'. infrastructure is actually built. 


Who does not remember the fate 
of Jayaprakash Narayan’s nume- 


- rous committees and the “‘youth 


power” he’ claimed to have 
mobilised? Not ‘“‘compassion”’ 
from above but confident asser- 
tion from below is required. 


. Those who are merely hoping: ` 


to build their own images on the 


basis of the padayatra and thus. 


improve their political clout in 
future electoral bargaining, will 


find themselves back at -Square . 


One. Chandra Shekhar himself | 


is no exception to this. And as 
the initiator of what promises to 
be a new movement, he should 
avoid JP’s costly mistake of entr- 
usting stick-in-the-mud politicians 
with the task of reshaping the 
country’s politics and economics. 
Again, he should ensure that the 
ingrained habit of the Opposi- 


_ tion parties of basing all their 


calculations on hitting a single 
person does not find a’ new 
forum in whatever he is trying 
-to organise. ie Os 
There is a Bharat Yatra office, 
it appears — and ‘that sounds 
rather ominous — and it has 
sent letters to all gram pradhans 
in the country as well as to 
others like university teachers: 
They are supposed to assemble 
at'Rajghat on June 25. There is 
to be a Bharat Yatra Nagar for 
their stay — that. too” sounds 
ominous. It is to be hoped that 
the padayatra which has roused 
much expectation among ‘so 
many will not wind up with a 
mela. By the time these.lines are 
read, hopefully, Chandra Shekhar 
should have spelt out his ideas 


for the future. Response to these 


has to wait till then. (June 20) 





Barnes, Khalistan 


and Shultz 
N.C. 


Te US Ambassador Harry 
Barnes’ interview to two 
senior Indian journalists was 


meant to be a curtain raiser to 
the American Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s coming visit to 
India (June 29 — July 2). 

~ Since Ambassador Barnes is a 
seasoned career diplomat with- 
out any touch of flamboyance, 
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PALESTINE, But HER? 
IS THIS KHALISTive 


what he has to say can be: taken 
as the measured official response 
to many of the issues confront- 
ing Indo-American relations. 

On. the immediate economic 
need on the Indian side for con- 
cessional credit from inter- 
national financial institutions, 
Ambassador Barnes was quite 
candid about the US “‘difference’’ 
with India, and instead of soft 
loan from IDA (in which China 
is getting a good portion of what 
could possibly have come to 
India), he wanted India to go to 
the “hard loan window” like the 
World Bank. Washington is per- 
sisting in vetoing India’s appli- 
cation for two billion dollar loan 
from the Asian Development 
Bank. The USIS text of the inter- 
view said that in Barnes, view 
“India is in a position to borrow 





KNOW EITHER, 
MR. PRESIDENT “A 
BUT JEANNE says À 
ITS Foreign (A 
POLICY Is 


commercially’’—that means with 
high rate of interest. The US 
Ambassador then switched over 
to his favourite theme which he 
has been tirelessly selling ever 
since his appointment in New 
Delhi: “In the area of trade 
specifically, judging by my exten- 
Sive conversations with American 
business firms, they see some 
changes in India’s policies to- 
wards foreign trade and invest- 
ment. Many of them would 
like to see still further changes, 
they would like to see incentives 
in terms of, say, patent protec- 
tion or in terms of tax advan- 
tages which would be still more 
attractive.” In course of this 
single interview, Barnes repeated 
this theme as he said quite 
bluntly that “if a country like 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Flashpoint in 
Punjab 
O.P. SABHERWAL 


Tre Akali leadership’s rejection 
of the offer for another 
round of talks with the Union 
Government calls for decisive 
moves by the Centre now. There 
is little room for ambiguous talk; 
there can only be positive deci- 
sions and action by the Govern- 
ment, and shadowboxing asperi- 
pheral actions will be of no avail. 
But what kind of action is 
really called for? Is it the use of 
state power or political decisions, 
followed by their realisation? An 
answer to this question depends 
largely on diagnosis of the 
Punjab situation, in which the 
main components have to be 
properly placed. 
The ‘Punjab issue” as is now 
being articulated in the official 
pronouncements of the Akali 
leadership headed by Sant Har- 
chand Singh Longowal, is very 
‘much a collection of secular 
issues not very different from the 
inter-State disputes ` elsewhere, 
with territorial aspects and 
water-sharing as the main com- 
ponents. What had all along lent 
the “Punjab issue” its distinct 


complexion was the interming- ` 


ling of religious issues by the 
Akali Dal with what are termed 
political or secular demands 
relating to the State as a whole. 
This intermixture of secular 
and religious demands also lent 
another facet to the Punjab scene 
— the facet of communal pola- 
risation which got acerbated by 
terroristic actions implanted for 
the first time in the Punjab situ- 
ation, as if wilfully by an unseen 
hand. Whose hand was it? To 
this there are different answers. 
Sant Longowal blames it all on 
the Government, particularly the 
State Government and Chief 
Minister Darbara Singh perso- 
nally. The Government, on the 
other hand, seeks to pin thet 
erroristic killing and murders of 
individuals on the extremist wing 
inthe Akali set-up. Sant Bhin- 
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dranwaie’s name is often asso- 
ciated with this section of ex- 
tremusts. Finally, external forces 
having their leads in Wasnington 
are being now clearly associated 
with the upswing of this strange 
and sofdid development. 

All told, the scenario is comp- 
lex, much more so if one tries 
to diagnose the most important 
component of the situation — 
the people of Punjab, Sikhs and 
Hindus for the most part. Where 
do they stand in this sequence of 
developments? Are they polar- 
ised into political and religious 
compartments, making the Pun- 
jab scene an “explosive” one? 
{his last aspect is perhaps the 
most important in any meaning- 
ful effort to solve it in a decisive 
way. The answer, one must say, 
is far more positive than most 
analysts and commentators are 
prepared to accept. The bulk of 
the people in Punjab, and the 
Sikhs in the first place, are sound 
and realistic, keen to avoid any 
communal polarisation in the 
State, restless to end the present 
trend and impasse, for it is begin- 
ning to hurt them where they feel 
the pinch most — their economic 
activity and growth. While the 
Sikhs in Punjab undoubtedly 
back most: of the demands as 
now presented by the Akali 
leadership, they are becoming 
disgusted like others over the 
sordid acts of individual murder 
and the effort to generate com- 
munal tension. It is here that 
the guidelines for action that 
the Centre should take are beg. 
inning to emerge clearly. And a 
reflection of this reality had 
already surfaced during the visit 
to three key centres of the State 
early this month by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

Seen in retrospect, phases one 
and two of the Punjab events 
were over when the Centre 
announced unilaterally the ac- 
ceptance of the “religious” 
demands that the Akali Dal had 
put forward. These phases — the 
first being the round of bilateral 
and multilateral talks held in 
Delhi — had given’ a special 
political twist to the Punjab 
imbroglio, the political content 
being aggravation of the power 
tussle between the Akalis and the 
Congress-I, dramatised by the 


role played by the Sikh elector- 
ate during the Delhi elections. 
What has now come about 
following the Centre’s invitation 
to the Akali leadership for talks 
to settle the ‘Punjab issue’, and 
the latter’s rejection of the offer, 
is the beginning of a new — let 
us say third — phase. It would 
be the worst type of complace- 
ncy not to realise the urgency 
for action and decision that has 
now come up; on the other 
hand, it would be apolitical not 
to see in the Akali leadership’s 
decision essentiallya gambit in 


` the political tussle for power in 


Punjab — the tussle being very 
much between the Congress-I 
and the Akali Dal. The second 
political component, unseen 
though, is the compulsion of the 
faction war inside the Akali 
hierarchy itself. 


The need for action bythe . 


Centre means primarily in this 
context two things: one, to take 
speedy and fair, if not generous, 
decisions on the two major 
issues relating to Punjab asa 
State. These are the territorial 
questions. in which Chandigarh 
is the most important, and the 
question of sharing of river 
waters. The Centre has to con- 
cede that it has failed to deliver 
the goods so far as these issues 
go. It has to find the will and 
capacity for judicious and final 
decisions on these outstanding 
questions. Chandigarh must go 
to Punjab, there should be no 
further dilly-dallying on that. 
The other territorial issues have 
to be narrowed down and settled. 

At the same time, political moves by 
the Congress-l and the Opposition 
parties are urgently called for. If the 
Akali_ leadership seeks political gain 
Out of the situation created by extre- 
mists, there is need to counter it by 
a Massive secular campaign to win 
over the Sikh masses and unite the 
two major communities in the State. 
Only by such a course can the Cong- 
ress-I and the other parties win over 
the sensible sections of the Akalis 
who, despite appearances, cannot be 
happy over attempts to destabilise and 
harm the country. The political cam- 
paign has thus to be a joint patriotic 
drive by all secular forces. That the 
flashpoint is at hand must be remem- 
bered. 

Equally important is it to isolate and 
punish the killer gangs who go under 
the respectable label of extremists. It 
is possible to isolate them from the 
mainstream of Akali and Sikh Opinion 
—and it must be done. (22 June)® 


Harsh | Realities, ‘Hone | and Abroad 





OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


(CONSIDERING that none of the five European coun- 

tries visited by the Prime Minister counts for 
much in the Cold War pulls and pressures, it was 
inevitable that Indira Gandhi’s eleven-day sojourn 
(June 8 to 19) should have turned out to be nothing 
more than an exercise in diplomatic niceties, with 
considerable mutual back-patting thrown in. None- 
theless, apart from the goodwill and friendship 
which such 
Gandhi’s European Odyssey was not without some 
significant pointers to the image which the present- 
day India evokes in the foreign — especially the 
Western-mind. 

But before we enter that somewhat unpalatable 
phase, it may be worthwhile recording that to. the 
limited extent that Indira Gandhi was able, success- 
fully, to assert her new responsibilities as Chair- 
person of the Nonaligned Movement, the visit was 
extremely useful. It was her first foreign tour 
after the New Delhi Nonaligned Summit, and be- 
cause it coincided with the UNCTAD-VI at 
Belgrade and followed immediately after the 
Williamsburg Summit, it provided an opportunity 
to Indira Gandhi to keep highlighting the fact that 
the attitude of the industrial rich is not conducive 
to the economic development of the helpless poor. 

With none of the five countries she visited has 
India any kind of bilateral problems, and this factor 
was apparently very helpful for her and her counter- 
parts to take a hilltop view of the state of the world 
in an informal and relaxed manner. It also helped 
her hosts to put considerable warmth in their 
welcome to her, because she was their guest not only 
as the Prime Minister of India but also as the head 


.of the Nonaligned Movement towards which the 


Nordic nations and neutral Austria have no parti- 
cular animosity. Yugoslavia, of course, is a fellow- 
traveller on the Nonaligned road. The Scandinavians 
are committed to a special brand of socialism which 
permits the running of welfare states in a capitalist 
mould, but none of them have manifested an active 
interest in involving themselves in the East-West 
confrontation. There could be thus no better 
climate — both politically and weather-wise — in 
which Indira Gandhi’s visit could have taken place. 


., And although her assessment and that of her Danish 


and Norwegian counterparts differed substantially 
on the issue of whether the Soviet action in Afgha- 
nistan constituted an “invasion” or not, the differ- 
ences were not allowed to assume dimensions which 
could cloud the general atmosphere of goodwill and 
pleasantness all around. Nevertheless, it was a 
useful reminder that the Afghan crisis is very much 
a factor in the European perspectives of Asian 
situations, 

Indira Gandhi sought to attract a wider audience 
for the current thrusts of the Nonaligned Movement 
namely, the need for a New International Economic 
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visits invariably generate, Indira . 


Order, a swift end to nuclear confrontation, the 
urgency of arms limitation, the desirability of 
breaking the North-South stalemate and the impor- 
tance and relevance of the United Nations for the 
small nations of the world. Predictably, the respo- 
nse of her hosts was sympathetic to the extent that 
there was general agreement that all these Third 
World demands were reasonable in so far as break- 
ing the current stalemate on the global political 
and economic fronts was concerned. 

But at ihe same time, there was a realistic under- 
current of opinion, quite forcefully articulated by 
the Finnish President, who returned to Helsinki 
from a visit to Moscow a day after Indira Gandhi’s 
arrival, that it may be too optimistic to build hopes 
On an immediate reconciliation of the Cold War 
combatants. 

But the one field in which all of Indira Gandhi’s 
hosts were considerably unsure both of themselves 
and the rest of the world leaders was on her propo- 
sal to convert the next session of the UN General 
Assembly into a summit of Heads of State and 
Government. The idea, it was recognised, was good, 
and as the Austrian President, Dr Rudolf Kirchsch- 
laeger, subtly pointed out, any initiative, big or 
small, to reverse the current trends was good, pro- 
vided it involved the Big Two (US and USSR) 
which ultimately mattered. He recalled how Presi- 
dent Brezhnev and President Carter had met infor- 
mally in the very hall in which Indira Gandhi was 
present and how their differences were bridged to a 
limited extent. The implication was obvious: unless 
President Reagan and President Andropov agree 
to be in New York fora week in September and 
are free to participate informally in North-South 
discussions, it hardly matters whether other Heads 
of State and Government attend or not. 

Having assessed the visit’s outcome in terms of its 
international perspectives, it may be equally useful 
to note that Indira Gandhi appears to have been 
forced to be very much on the defensive in regard 
to national matters in her encounters with the 
European press, as well as with Indians abroad. 
Boosting India’s image through high-power visits 
speading goodwill and cheer all around may in the 
long run prove unproductive and negative if the 
hard and harsh domestic realities are not tackled 
with the same zeal as marks the hard-sell for the 
summit level participation in the next UN session. 

Indira Gandhi certainly had an uncomfortable 
time satisfying the doubts of the newspapermen at 
her press conferences where there were more 
questions on the imminence of India breaking up 
than on Indira Gandhi’s advocacy of the Third 
World causes. Equally, the European press seemed 
somewhat more concerned about the imminence of 
yet another war between India and Pakistan. While 

(Continued on page 34) 
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VW BATEVER may be the shortcomings that are to 

be found in Indira Gandhi’s internal poli- 
tical and domestic policies, there is no doubt that, 
in the international field, she is making an outstand- 
ing contribution as the chosen leader of the Non- 
aligned Movement, which is co-extensive with the 
developing world. 


What she said in her recent Raul Prebisch Lecture 
(Mainstream, June 18, 1983) is enough to mark a 
new and welcome trend in the opening up of North- 
- South dialogue and a new phase inthe quest for 
some action on the New International Economic 
Order that has been talked about: for so many 
years. Her lecture is not an attempt at confronta- 
tion and recrimination but one of persuasion and 
an iteration of the first principles that lie behind the 
plea for a new ordering of international economic 
relations. It is not a plea only for the betterment 
of the economic condition of the developing world 
but also one for taking the developed world out ef 
its current condition -of recession, unemployment, 
and inflation. 


She has made the essential unity of the global 
economic system the cardinal point of her lecture. 
The arid path of armaments production with its 
accompanying threat of nuclear destruction which 
is at present being followed is no answer to inflation 
` or unemployment in the developed world; nor of 
course its repercussions on the developing world an 
answer to the latter’s problems of development and 
abolition of poverty. Peace and development go 
together, and it is well that she has emphasised this 
basic truth which applies to both the developed and 
the developing world. 


What she has called for is not merely a nuclear 
freeze and reduction of armaments by the super- 
powers and their associates but a dialogue between 
them that will lay bare their mutual apprehensions 
and suspicions of each other’s intentions that are 
inter-locking them in a quest for individual security 
in defence by working for individual superiority in 
aggression by building up more and superior 
weapons of destruction and seeking allies and 
influence for this purpose in other parts of the 
world which largely means the developing world 
among the so-called nonaligned nations. A mutual 
assurance that neither super-power will resort to 
' war or war-like action against each other’s interests, 
a declaration that each of them sincerely believes 
that each is as much interested in world peace as 
the other, anda willingness on their part to sit 
round a table and have a frank and free- discussion 
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of their mutual fears and conflict of interests so 
that they can work out a compromise of a live-and- 
let-live policy that will lead to peace and a diversion 
of resources from the unproductive fields of arma- 
ments production to global economic development 
that will bring dividends not only to the developing 
world but also to the developed world — this is the 
call that Indira Gandhi has made to the two super- 
powers as a preliminary for the action necessary to 
usher in the New International Economic Order. 


In doing so, she has not cast blame on either 
party or taken sides. Her plea is an expression of 
the conscience of the universal man who wants 
peace in his time and no threat of war in his future. 
It is only hoped that her voice will not fall on deaf 
ears but will evoke a response that will lead not 
only to a detente and mutual reduction of arma- 
ments but to the adoption of a policy of peaceful 
co-existence among them, with their rivalry turned 
not to power politics but to the economic develop- 
ment of the developing world and the bettering 
of the economic and social conditions of the deprived 
sections of the world population. 


But it is to the developed and industrialised world 
that she addresses herself, suggesting concrete steps 
that they alone can take for the betterment of the 
global economy. Once the identity of the global 
economic interest and the mutuality and inter- 
dependence of the economic relations between the 
developed and the developing world is conceded, it 
is simply a question of working out the details of 
what should be done by the developed nations to 
help the developing world while at the same time 
helping themselves. The action suggested is not of 
philanthropy or charity or patronage but one of 
mutual self-interest not only in the long period but 
even in the current short period which is marked 
by economic stagnation in both the developed and 
the developing world. 


The long-term problem of both is one of econo- 
mic change. In the case of the developed world, it 
is one of restructuring their existing industry, while 
in the case of the developing world it is one of 
improving the infrastructure and setting up of 
new industries. This dual process can be taken 
up ona mutually complementary basis once both 
worlds recognise their global identity and Teciprocal 
obligations. 


Apart from the need for giving stability to 
commodity prices which isa major determinant of 
the export income of the developing countries, and 
the burden of the debt problem which has to be 
solved by drastic measures of de-scaling in addition 
to re-scheduling on a realistic basis on the basis of 
the developing world’s capacity to repay, and the 
removal of barriers to the exports of developing 
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countries, she referred to the major need for 
restructuring of the international institutions 
dealing with finance and international trade like the 
World Bank and IMF created at Bretton Woods 
and GATT which came later. The restructuring she 
suggested was partly to givea larger share to the 
developing countries in the decision-making process, 

.expanding the. scope of international trade, and 
larger availability of international funds for econo- 
mic development. ; 


_ What she said was in pursuance of the longstand- 


‘Ing demands of the developing countries, recently 
voiced with such telling effect at the Seventh Non- 
aligned. Summit in New Delhi. But the plea that 
she made was not only in the. context of the deve- 
loping countries; it was also in the context of the 
economic problems that the developed countries are 
themselves facing in regard to employment, inflation, 
and economic growth. The developing countries 
have the potential to provide expanding markets 
for the trade of the developed countries, provided 
their resources get utilised through development. 


This development is possible at the required’ pace 
and magnitude provided there is a transfer of funds 
and technology to the developing world and the 
import markets of the developed countries are 
thrown open to the exports of the developing coun- 
tries. Such a transfer of funds and opening of their 
markets can certainly cause some domestic fiscal 
and structural problems, but these have to be faced 
by them in the light of the greater use that can be 
made of their productive equipment and unem- 
ployed labour force without having to resort to 
production of armaments. 


In global terms, the situation almost corresponds 
to the domestic situation that Keynes dealt with 
when he wrote his monumental treatise on the 
General Theory of Employment. There is unutilised 
capacity in both the developed and the developing 
couatries. In the former, the unutilised capacity 
could be immediately put to use with an expansion 
_ of demand from the developing countries. With the 
developing countries, unutilised capacity is not so 
much in current terms asin longer-period terms, 
their requirement being the creation of capacity that 
would expand their incomes and eventually provide 
a larger and enduring market not only for their own 


output but also for the exports of developed coun- ` 


tries. At the same time, it would provide an imme- 
diate market for the output from using the unutii- 
ised capacity of the developed countries. 

What is required is long-term credit. Keynes 
visualised such a situation by his original proposal 
for the creation of an International Clearing Union, 
. and the issue of ‘bancors’ which would be a form 
of fiduciary international currency. The SDRs 
which were created by IMF bear a family resem- 
blance to the “bancor’; but the resemblance is only 
nominal. The decision to create SDRs is governed 
by the willingness of the developed countries to do 
so and the share allotted to different countries is on 
the basis of IMF quotas which are naturally weigh- 
ted heavily in favour of the. developed countries. 
So is the decision to create short-period accom- 
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modation facilities by an increase in IMF quotas 
and the creation of special compensatory facilities 
for dealing with special cases of fall in exports. . - 


There is no link between the long-term needs of 
economic development and the creation of SDRs, 
the main determinent being the requirement of 
liquidity on the basis of current: trade patterns 
which are not in favour of an accelerated economic 
growth of the developing countries. Hence the plea 
of the developing countries for a change in the 
decision structure of IMF and the World Bank and 
their restructuring in terms of some kind of a 
World Central Bank with the power to issue a 
global fiduciary currency to meet the requirements 
of world economic development and coordinating 
the national central Banks, especially of the deve- 
loped countries, in the interests of expansion of 
international trade aimed at global economic deve- 
lopment with ofcourse accommodation facilities for 


‘ meeting short-term balance of payments deficits on 


the lines originally contemplated by IMF and subse- 
quently developed in later years. 


` The crux of the international financial problem is 
the existence of two kinds of balance of payments, 
deficits, one in the short period applicable to both 
developing and developed countries and the other 
in the long period specially applicable to the needs . 
of accelerated economic growth of the developing 
countries. Now that recent events have shown that 
the developed countries have also problems of. 
growth and that these are linked with the growth 
problems of the developing countries, it should be 
possible to have a rational restructuring of world 
financial institutions with ability to deal with both 
short-period and long-term problems, and with 
decision-making more equitably distributed between . 
the developing and the developed countries. 


That is the logical follow-up ‘of the identity of 
global economic interests which link together the 
developed and the developing countries. The Raul 
Prebisch Lecture sets out this thesis in most per- 
suasive terms. The atmosphere created is one of 
dialogue, discussion, compromise and consensus, 
and not of confrontation and mutual recrimination. 
It has already had some effect on the tone of the 
discussions taking place in the current UNCTAD 
meetings and the ground is being prepared for the 
larger world monetary and financial conference 
asked for by the Nonaligned Summit. Indira 
Gandhi’s lecture has‘come in as a good preliminary 
Starter for such a conference, and that is all to the 
good. Concrete programmes and solutions will of 
course take time to be hammered out and one can- 
not expect revolutionary changes in the near future. 
But given recognition of global identity, abandon- 
ment of the path of confrontation and acceptance 
of the path of dialogue, compromise and consensus, 
there is reason for hope that the longstanding ` 
demand for a New International Economic Order 
will be met to a reasonable extent within the fore- 
segable future. If this happens, a good share of the 
credit must go to Indira Gandhi for the leadership 
she is giving to the Nonaligned Movement and’ 
to her Raul Prebisch Lecture. [] ; 








Dr. T.V. Sathyamurthy initiated a discussion on ‘State Power and Class Conflicts in India’ 
with a thought-provoking contribution (Mainstream, June 4, 1983). We publish below a response 


to the propositions put forward in that article, from Dr. G.N 


Seetharam, Faculty Member, 


Institute of Public Enterprise, Hyderabad. Further contributions to the discussion are invited. 


— Editor 


State Power and Class Conflicts in India 


G.N. SEETHARAM 


TH contribution of T.V. Sathyamurthy (Main- 
stream, June 4, 1983) is interesting and in my 
opinion original. The issues raised by him have 
enormous significance for the progressive and 
democratic forces. Sathyamurthy has also made 
it clear that his contribution is only a brief state- 
ment of hypothesis and no more than that. In 
fact, in my opinion, it is quite modest on his part 
to have done so. 
to state that I cannot agree with many points and 
arguments raised by him. Hence this note. 

It is hard to agree with the author when he says 
that the question of ‘state power’ as a subject of 
detailed study has been only recently taken up in 
Afro-Asian countries. Scholars of Marxist orien- 
tation have been studying the issue fora long time 
and Communist parties have based their strategy 
“and tactics on their analysis of state power. In 
-fact ina number of Afro-Asian countries (China, 
North Korea, Vietnam, Laos) they have even 
captured state power and in a number of other 
countries (Angola, Guinea, Mozambique, Tanzania, 
Congo) parties which have proclaimed their aim as 
the construction of a socialist society have come to 
power. Even in countries with a capitalist orient- 
ation a profound analysis of the nature of state 
power is given by progressive parties in their pro- 
gramme documents which personify the end result 
of a systematic study of the political economy of 
their countries which naturally includes an analysis 
` of the nature of state power. 
>- In Africa, Sathyamurthy feels that adequate 
attention has not been given to the analysis of class 
forces within these countries (p. 11). The fact is 
that in the overwhelming majority of African states 
the process of transition to aclass society has just 
‘started. In many of these countries primitive 
communal system has not yet disintegrated and 
traditional institutions with their cultural and 
psychological traits are showing a remarkable stabi- 
lity. Classes arise only with private property (see 
Engels: Origin of Family, Private Property and 
State). Surely Sathyamurthy does not expect 
“class analysis” in a society devoid of classes! It 
has'to be understood that the state is an institution 
which signifies the division of society into classes 
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Having said this, 1 would like. 


‘and the right of the propertied classes to the 


exploitation of the have-nots and the domination 
of the former over the latter. 

‘According to Sathyamurthy, students of politics 
have been impressed by the class contradiction in 
Indian society between the ruling classes on the 
one hand and between the ruling and ruled classes 
on the other. It is our contention that the above- 
mentioned contradictions are present in all exploita- 
tive societies and are not a “uniquely” Indian 
phenomenon. 

Here a few words about the strength of the Indian 
state which Sathyamurthy has questioned seem to 
be in order. The Indian state and the ruling classes 
of India are the most experienced and for that 
matter the most shrewd ruling classes in the Third 
World. The Indian ruling classes have flexibly 
responded to the manifestation of crisis in the social 


_ Structure and have sought refuge in the formula of 


compromise. In spite of almost half the population 
being under the poverty line after 35 years of Inde- 
pendence there is still little organised resistance to 
it. In other words, the Indian state has been success- 
ful in deflating social tensions with reformist 
recipes while other Third World countries are 
rocked with turmoil and one form of state power, 
for example, democracy, giving rise to dictatorship 
and so forth. On the international arena it enjoys 
high prestige as evidenced by its assumption of the 
chairmanship of the Nonaligned Movement and its 
excellent manoeuvring on the international plane 
which has allowed the Indian bourgeoisie to play an 
independent role in world politics despite being 
dependent economically. India is the only major 
country in the Third World which has continuously 
maintained a highly sophisticated brand of bour- 
geois democracy for such a long period in spite of 
having one of the lowest GNPs (per capita) in the 
world. While undoubtedly there are contradictions 
among the ruling classes, in our opinion the history 
of post-colonial India clearly shows that one must 
not under-estimate the capacity of the Indian state 
to patch up these differences with some reformist 
and. compromise tactics. It would be a serious 
mistake to underestimate its ability to do that, 

One has to keep in view that whatever the con- 
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tradictions among exploiting groups, they have one 
thing in common, that is, private property or the 
right to exploit. {n our view, to a certain extent, 
the Indian ruling classes may allow contradictions 
to develop among their segments because as yet 
there is no strong threat to the system itself from 
the exploited classes. As time passes and ‘the ex- 
ploited classes begin to assert themselves not just 
with purely economic demands but with political 
demands, the tendency for the unity of the exploit- 
‘ing groups in the face of a common threat to the 
systém will begin to operate. In fact, the entire 
relationship of the segments of the exploiting classes 
to one another must be seen in the dialectical 
framework of unity and struggle. i 
.It seems to us that the reason why the nascent 
Indian bourgeoisie, in spite of crippling restrictions 
, placed by the colonial administration, played a 
submissive role (p. 13) in the whole of the 19th 
century and the first quarter of the 20th century was 
that it was a class still ‘in itself? and not ‘for itself’. 
In other words, it was still weak and immature and 
could not dream of taking over the reins of - state 
power from the colonialists. In view of its weakness 
it preferred the colonial “guarantee” that its right 
to exploit would not be infringed as long as it was 
politically subordinate. This position changed after 
it gained independent strength and undoubtedly 
after the formation of an alliance with the rural 
party bourgeoisie of which Gandhi was a classic 
representative. Sathyamurthy has rightly pointed 
out the shift in-economic thinking within the Con- 
gress but one has to keep in mind that the change 
in thinking reflected the processes in the material 
sphere. 
Sathyamurthy has rightly noted the uneven 
character of capitalist development in India. But 


One must keep in view that historically the develop-' 


- ment of capitalism has always proceeded unevenly 
(between countries, between regions, between 
sectors, between enthnic groups). It was in fact this 
which led Lenin to formulate his brilliant thesis 
about the possibility of a socialist revolution occur- 
Ting in an individual country in contradistinction 
to Marx and Engels who for a considerable part of 
the 19th century held the view that the revolution 
would break out in a number of advanced capitalist 
countries simultaneously. So uneven growth is 
again not something unique to Indian capitalism. 
It is in the nature of capitalism as a socio-economic 
formation itself, : f 

In spite of Sathyamurthy (p. 15) the terms of 
trade between agriculture and industry showed 
no significant change during the Emergency. The 
terms of trade have started moving against agricul- 
ture only since 1978-79, that is, after a return to 
normal parliamentary practices. In view ‘of this it 
is difficult to accept his view that the Emergency 
was a political form to facilitate the squeezing of 
agriculture. But there seems to be little doubt that 
the Emergency signified that the ruling classes were 
looking for alternative models like Brazil for foster- 
ing rapid capitalist growth. On further thought it 
seems to have given up the idea then. ; 


Sathyamurthy’s assertion (p. 16) that the logic of , 
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capitalist development requirés a massive transfere- 
nce of surplus from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial sector of the economy does not stand up to 
scrutiny. It is true that in almost every industria- 
lised country resources were pumped from agricul- 
ture to industry during the earlier ‘stages. What 
Sathyamurthy forgets is that India has already 
built up a. substantial industrial base from where 


‘growth could proceed on the basis of its own 


resources. In other words, industry can feed its 
Own expansion. The problem before Indian indus- 
try is not one of resources but finding markets for 
expansion. The deepening and widening of the 
Green Revolution could facilitate the emergence of 
markets and help industry expand. But unfortu- 
nately from the view point of the exploiters the 
spread of the Green Revolution has been hampered 


` by semi-feudal Institutions in the countryside which 


have to a certain extent been absorbed by capitalist 
elements resulting in symbiotic structures with a 
logic of development ot their own which is personi- 
fied in slow growth rates in agriculture. There is 
evidence that this phenomenon ‘is holding up ‘the 
development of Indian capitalism as a whole. 
However, this does not mean that there would not 
be contradictions time and again between the rich 
peasantry and the urban bourgeoisie over the 
sharing of the cake. It is even possible that these 
contradictions will temporarily eclipse the main 
contradiction of Indian society which is between 
the exploiters and the exploited. This is ‘because, as 
already observed, the exploited do not as yet repre- 
sent any substantial challenge to the rule of the - 
exploiters. 

Sathyamurthy has done a service by calling for 
more attention to phenomena and processes at the 
provincial level. This has to be done dialectically. 
keeping in view the Centre-States relationship. ~ 

On the whole, in our view, in spite of the obvious 
class contradictions and their undoubted deepening, 
Indian capitalism has not loss all its reserves nor 
has exhausted all possibilities of reform solutions 
to problems on the agenda. O ; 
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“ REPORT FROM PUNJAB 


Probiems of Rural Labour 


_ SATYAPAL DANG 


AN interesting and useful seminar was organised 


at Chandigarh on problems of rural labour in 
Punjab on June 9, 1983, by the Punjab Institute of 
Public Administration. Besides 15 Labour and 
Conciliation Officers of the Punjab Government, 
it was attended by Ruldu Khan, General Secretary, 
Punjab Khet Mazdoor Sabha, Jagjit Singh Lyall- 
puri, President, Punjab branch of CITU, H. Biswas, 
President, BMS (Punjab) and Satyapal Dang of the 
Punjab Trade Union Congress (AITUC). ‘Punjab 
INTUC, though invited, did not-send any represen- 
tative. Gopal Rao, Reader in the Sociology Depart- 
ment Of Punjab University, and some research 
scholars also participated. P.P. Shukla, Joint 
Labour Commissioner, represented the Labour 

` Department of the State Government. 

One of the problems raised related to palladars 
(labourers doing loading and unloading work) of 
the Food Corporation of India (FCI). They have 
been agitating for abolition of the system of con- 
tractors and for being made employees of FCI as in 
Bengal. Pending abolition of the system, they had 
been assured by the Punjab Government that effec- 
tive steps would be taken to ensure them all the 
facilities to which they are entitled under the law. 
AITUC and CITU representatives wanted to know 
why nothing had been done by the Labour Depart- 
ment in this connection. On behalf of the Labour 
and Conciliation Officers (LOs), the seminar was 
informed that: 

(a) Underthe relevant law and rules they have to 
get the names and addresses of the contractors from 
the managers of the various depots of FCI. These 
gentlemen do not cooperate and do not even 
acknowledge any letter, much less supply the neces- 
sary information. 

(b) The principal employer, that is, FCI, no doubt 
is responsible for implementation of ‘the relevant 
law and rules and for full payment to the labourers 
of contractors. However, LOs have no powers to 
effect recoveries from them on behalf of the workers. 
They have the power to challan the managers but 
have instructions not to do so without prior permis- 
sion of the Punjab Government and this is never 
forthcoming. - 2 ' 

(c) The law provides that no contractor should 
be- allowed to start his work unless he has first 
obtained the requisite licence. In practice, no con- 

` tractor is ever asked to get the licence. Such is the 
collusion between contractors, FCI officers and the 
State Government. 

In connection with the problems of brick-kiln 
workers, it was noted with satisfaction that because 
of the struggle waged by their Unions and the help 
said to have been given by the Labour Department, 
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some of the employers have started paying mini- 
mum bonus to the workers. It was admitted that a 
brick-kiln is a factory under the Factories Act and 
should be registered as such. But the Labour 
Department has instructions from the State Govern- 
ment not to enforce this provision. The same is 
thus not being implemented, to the detriment of the 
interests of the workers. A substantial section of 
those -working in the brick-kilns of Punjab come 
from other States, especially Rajasthan. Temporary 
huts built for their shelter and living are far from 
fit for human habitation. It was the unanimous 
view of the seminar that urgent attention to ensure 
proper housing for the workers and their families, 
is needed. 

There was general agreement that the wages fixed 
by the Deputy Commissioners for certain types of 
employees (for instance, those working on roads, 
etc) should not be Jess than the minimum wages 
fixed, prescribed under the Minimum Wages Act. 

Workers’ representatives attending the seminar 
emphasised the need of LOs paying attention to the 
problems of persons working in the nurseries of the 
Forest Department. 

Much attention was paid to the role of LOs vis- 
a-vis problems of agricultural labourers. In Punjab 
at present there is one Labour Officer-cum-Concilia- 
tion Officer for every district exclusively for rural 
workers, He is generally posted at a town other 
than the district headquarters. 

Workers’ representatives emphasised the need for 
these LOs going to areas to check whether or not 
minimum wages fixed under the Minimum Wages 
Act are actually being paid. They also emphasised 
that, instead of asking agricultural labourers to go 
to court against defaulters, the LOs should them- 
selves start proceedings under the Payment of Wages 
Act. It was admitted by LOs that as yet nothing 
had been done to ensure implementation of the law 
providing equal wage for equal work for women 
labourers. This was required also under the Minimum 
Wages Notifications issued by the Punjab Govern- 
ment from time to time. And yet no attention had 
been paid to this aspect so far. Ruldu Khan and 
Jagroop Singh of the Khet Mazdoor Sabha pointed 
out that certain catagories had not been included 
in the Minimum Wages Notifications. They were 
assured,on behalf of the Labour Department that 


- the omission would be made good at the time of the 


next revision of minimum wages for agricultural 
labourers. 
The LOs also agreed that whenever agricultural 


-labourers become entitled to higher minimum wages 


because of increase in the cost of living, the fact 
and the quantum of the increased minimum wage 
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must be widely publicised among agricultural lab- 
ourers, 

Some of the LOs said it was their experience that 
Sarpanches in the villages, instead of being helpful- 
in enforcing minimum wages, non-cooperated and 
tried to hinder their efforts. Workers’ representa- 
tives emphasised that LOs should seek the co-oper- 
. ation of organisations of agricultural labourers. 

It was admitted by the LOs that agricultural 
labourers were being paid less that the minimum 
wages fixed by the Government in the Agricultural 
Farms of the Government itself as well as in the 
Farms of Universities. Only one LO had acted in this 
connection and had persuaded the university in ques- , 
tion to raise the wages so as to comply with the law. 

It came out in the discussion that as far as 
private farms are concerned, low wage areas in 
Punjab are Kandi areas and areas bordering Rajas- 
than and Baas. It was also admitted that in 
the areas where minimum wages or more than mini- 
mum wages were apparently being paid, these were 
being paid for much longer hours of work and pro- 
vision for payment or overtime wages has remained 
a dead letter. The same is true of paid weekly day. 
of rest. And of course no law provides for paid 
casual leave, medical leave, etc. 

The discussion revealed another shocking fact. It 
was admitted by the LOs that’ nothing was being 
done to check whether or not threshers in villages 
have adequate safety devices. It was also admitted 
that in cases in which employers refuse to pay com- 
pensation to such agricultural labourers as lose one 
limb or another while working on threshers, the 
Labour Department was hardly doing anything to 
recover the amounts legally due to the workers 
concerned. 

Ruldu Khan pointed out that some time ago the 
Agriculture Marketing Societies Board was paying 
some amount as relief to such victims. This was 
stopped when the Supreme Court ruled that such 
payments were not a legal charge on the finances of 
the Board. The Government had as yet not taken 
any step to amend the Act or to provide for relief 
out of some other funds. It was pointed out that 
there had been fatal cases and the dependants had 
not got anything because they were not in a position 
to initiate legal proceedings on their own under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

` Representatives of the Khet Mazdoor Sabha and 
AITUC pointed out how, when some attached 
agricultural labourer was wrongfully thrown ouf, 
his employers would often deny the terms that had 
been agreed upon. They strongly pleaded for the 
introduction of a system of written forms incorpor- 
ating the terms and conditions of employment of 
attached labourers, in triplicate — one copy to re- 
main with the employer, one with the attached 
labourer and the third to be deposited with the 
nearest office of the Labour Department. 

Some of the LOs made the point that 99 per cent - 
of the land-owners were not literate and could not 
keep various records required to be kept under the 
Minimum Wages Act and the rules framed there- 
under. They emphasised the need for simplifying 
these records, 
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Workers’ representatives had no difference regard- 
ing the suggestion for simplification of records to be 
kept and returns to be submitted. However, they 
disputed the contention that 99 per cent of the land- 
Owners were illiterate. While pointing out the need 
to make a distinction between those who employed 
a few agricultural labourers at the time of sowing 
and harvesting on the one hand and those who had 
big farms worked by agricultural labourers or who 
attached labourers on the other, it was emphasised 
that the latter category should be required to main-. 
tain the essential records. 

Special attention was devoted to the problems of 
immigrant agricultural labourers — mostly from 
Bihar. 

It was agreed that in some parts of Punjab, 
especially in Tanda, the system of selling and buy- 
ing of these labourers and the system of bonded 
labour existed in the worst possible forms; also that 
urgent steps should be taken by the trade unions 


` and the Government to end such practices. 


It was also agreed that their immigrant labourers 
were being looted at railway stations by unscrup- 
ulous sections of railway employees and police 
officials, besides grabbing, Selling, etc, of labourers. 
The seminar was of the view that. Organisations of 
agricultural labourers as well as the Labour Depart- 
ment should, at the time of peak arrivals, put up 
camps at important railway stations and distribute 
leaflets in Hindi informing the immigrant Jabourers 
of minimum wages and their other rights. Senior 
police and railway officers should also be required 
to prevent looting and harassment by some of their 
subordinates. Instances were reported of some 
postal employees having misappropriated part of 
the money the immigrant labourers had wanted to 
send to their families by money order. Steps to 
prevent this were discussed. There was also the 
view that the Bihar Government should have its 
welfare officers posted in Punjab. 

There was some discussion on steps to be taken to 
ensure that a conflict did not develop between local 
labourers and immigrant workers. The consensus 
was that this danger would almost disappear when 
immigrant labourers would stop working at wages 
lower than those being paid to local workers. At 
present they accept a lesser wage which is higher 
than what prevails in their own States. They avoid 
Contact with the Khet Mazdoor Organisations as 
well as the LOs. Continuous efforts had to be 
made to win their confidence and to raise their 
(class) consciousness. The seminar felt that the 
help of some leaders of agricultural labourers. from 
Bihar should also be sought. 

Some of the LOs felt that instead of one LO 
exclusively for rural areas, every LO in the district 
Should look after a certain number of villages be- 
sides a certain number of factories/mills. This was 
strongly opposed by the Tepresentatives of the 
Khet Mazdoor Sabha and the trade unions. The 


‘consensus that emerged was as under: 


_ L. Present machinery for workers in rural areas 

is extremely inadequate. 
2. One LO should be there exclusively for rural 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Management Reform in China 





Beijing’s Shougang is one of China’s 10 biggest iron and steel works, with fixed assets of 1.05 billion yuan 
and some 72,000 workers. Yet just a few years ago it had so little control over its own affairs that the head 
of the company could not authorize any expenditure of more than 800 yuan. Almost all decisions on produc- 
tion, management, investment, worker welfare, technical and personnel matters were made by higher govern- 
ment departments. Workers and leaders alike complained that they were “‘tied hand and foot” by red tape 
and over-centralization. The result was inefficiency, lack of initiative and a slack workforce. 

Shougang (its full name in English is the Capital Iron and Steel Company) has recently been front-page 
news in China not just because it has doubled its profits in the lost four years, but because it is the scene of on 
experiment in economic management. Many enterprises now have more autonomy than before (and more re- 
sponsibility for their own profits and losses), and all are trying to increase profits, raise labour productivity and 
eliminate overstaffing. Shougang has somewhat more autonomy than the rest on an experimental basis, and 
has initiated comprehensive changes. 

Reforms like these have raised many questions both abroad and in China. To some, talk of greater auto- 
nomy for enterprises, labour discipline and an emphasis on profits begins to sound like capitalism. One Shou- 
gang cadre, at an early stage of the new system, called it “neither horse nor donkey’ — neither capitalism nor 
socialism. He’s since changed his mind, 

What are these systems all about? Are they “‘creeping capitalism’ or necessary reforms ina socialist 
system? Why were they needed? How do the people involved feel about all this? China Reconstructs reporters 
Li Chaochen and Li Lailai spent several weeks at Shougang digging up some answers. This is reproduced from 


China Reconstructs (May 1983). 





New Responsibility System 


OME years ago, at the height of the ‘“‘cultural revo- 
lution,” Ye Zhencheng was known as ‘“‘Big Lazy 
Ye” to all his fellow workers at Shougang’s Steel 
Pipe Plant. During work hours, when he was not 
in the plant canteen playing chess with a cook, he 
was frequently off somewhere repairing his bicycle, 
washing clothes, making things for his family, or 
sitting around humming Peking Opera tunes. And 
Big Lazy Ye was far from the only slacker in his 
plant, or the whole company, though many veterans 
continued to uphold the old standards. 

Everybody ‘‘ate out of one big pot” — that is, 
collected their salaries whether they worked hard 
or not. Raises, promotions, and bonuses were also 
handed out on an egalitarian basis, and these were 
few and far between. The company hadn’t built 
any new housing in years, though it had many more 
workers. It didn’t have the money, and couldn’t 
get any from the state. Workers like Ye, who had 
a sick wife and two small kids to support, had 
trouble making ends meet. 

At that, Ye and his mates were lucky to. work in 
fairly safe jobs. People in other workshops were 
plain scared, because safety rules like all other 
rules, were often ignored. Every now and then there 
were political meetings. People got up and made 
long, boring speeches which were supposed to take 
the place of regulations, and to inspire workers. 
Most everyone had stopped listening long ago. 
Under such circumstances, Ye thought, you had to 
be stupid to work hard; much better to look after 
your own affairs. 

One of Ye’s workmates, Ma Guitian, also earned 
a sardonic nickname — “leader of the Opposition 
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Party.” Ma, a crane operator, complained endlessly 
about his own job, about the way production was 
falling apart because most of the technicians had 
been removed from their jobs about the poor 
quality of their products — even though he himself 
was quite careless. 

When leaders reprimanded him, he’d argue back 
and taunt them with the fact that they couldn’t do 
anything ,about it — couldn’t fire him, couldn’t 
change working conditions, or improve production. 
Nobody'in the company had the power to change 
things. And many leaders didn’t seem to care — 
when there was a breakdown, it would be half an 
hour or more before a cadre showed up to see what 
was wrong. Once Ma’s crane was seriously damaged 
because he’d neglected to oil it. He didn’t feel 
guilty. He never got any recognition when he work- 
ed well, why should he care now? 

Yet Ma was not naturally quarrelsome, or Ye lazy. 
When they had first joined the company as young 
workers, they had been full of zeal. They wanted to 
master their jobs and study technology. Both were 
proud to become members of the working class, 
and especially proud to work ina steel plant. Every- 
one knew how important steel was to a modern 
economy — they would really be helping to build 
the socialist new China! They also wanted some- 
thing for themselves and their families: steadily 
rising -incomes as the economy improved, better 
housing, material and cultural benefits. 


WHAT happened to demoralise Ma and Ye also 
affected workers and enterprises all over the nation. 
Part of it was due to the extreme egalitarianism and 
other ultra-Leftist policies of the “cultural revolu- 
tion,” and immediately after this period ended 
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attempts were made to restore rules and regulations 
and award bonuses on a merit basis. But it soon 
became clear that more fundamental reforms in the 
country’s economic structure were needed. 

Like socialist countries elsewhere in the world, 
China.in the 1950s had wanted to establish an 
economy based on central planning for the benefit 
of the whole society, and avoid such capitalist evils 

. as unemployment, cut-throat competition and the 
elevation of profits over all other values. At the 
time, the Soviet system of highly centralised control 
and management seemed the only model. In prac- 
tice, this made staté enterprises mere appendages of 
higher departments. It also meant that they were 
“eating out of the same big pot.” 


ALONG with most enterprises across the country, 
Shougang now has basic responsibility for its own 
profits and losses. Factories which persistently lose 
money through their own inefficiency can no longer 
count on government subsidies. Well-run factories 
do not have to turn all their profits over to the state 
and then endlessly petition for money to renovate 
equipment or build worker housing — as Shougang 
did 


In 1982, Shougang’s total profits were over 410 
million yuan, of which it turned over 313 million 
yuan to the state and kept the rest for its own uses. 
The company now also handles 15 per cent of its own 
marketing. The new policy has forced companies to 
pay attention to production cost, quality and 
marketability instead of just state output targets. At 
the same'time it has given them the financial means 
to carry out technical and other renovations neces- 
sary to-meet their new responsibilities. 

Under the new responsibility system that was 
initiated in 1981, Shougang has carried the process 
a stage further by setting very specific standards of 
performance for all of its factories, workshops and 
individual workers. These cover output, quality, 
cost, safety factors, equipment maintenance, and so 
on. There are strict rules on absenteeism and other 
points of labour discipline, and if a. cadre fails to 
enforce them, he himself is penalised. 

There is a point system. If a worker fulfills all 
his quotas and standards, he gets a full 100 points; 
if not, points are deducted. But he can also lose an 
entire month’s bonus for violating discipline — 
being late for work even once, or reading or loafing 
on the job.. The point system is indexed so that 


people at higher grade levels, with heavier respon- - 


sibilities, get slightly higher bonuses for the same 
points. | 

The rules are strict (too strict, some younger 
workers think) but the system also offers workers 
the chance to exercise their initiative and improve 
_ their skills, and to be appropriately rewarded for 
doing so. Merit bonuses are awarded not just for 
following the rules, but for devising ways to im- 
prove production or lower costs. Because profits 
have increased and the company controls a portion 
of them, bonuses are also more generous. The old 
equalitarian bonuses were less than 10 yuan a 
month. Now the highest are about 60 yuan and 
the lowest 12. : 
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Flexible promotions (being tried, on an experi- 
mental basis at Shougang) are another important 
part of the system. Every year, 20 per cent. of -the 
company’s workers and staff (altogether some 
14,000 people, so far) whose records are good are 
promoted one grade on a provisional basis, with 
appropriate salary increase. If his or her work 
remains good, the promotion will become perma- 
nent under the state plan. This is a big change 
from the current national system, under which 
workers all over the country are periodically pro- 
moted from one grade to another with little regard 
for their competence or diligence., $ 

These reforms would not be possible without 
Shougang’s increased autonomy, its ability to keep 
some of its own profits, and a continuing effort on 
the part of everyone to keep production up and 
costs down. Thus each worker’s welfare is directly 
linked to the company’s and he has a real stake in 
the company’s efficiency. Through the revitalised 
worker/staff congress and other means, he also has 
a means of influencing company decisions. 


TODAY Shougang workers are not only doing 
what’s required of them, but looking around for 
ways to boost production, improve quality and save 
energy and raw materials. In the Iron Smelting 
Factory, workers have succeeded in extending the 
service life of blast tuyeres, for a savings of 104,000 
yuan a month. They’ve brought down coke con- 
sumption from 443 kg. per ton of iron produced in 
1980 to 409 kg. today, close to world standard. In 


‘another unit, a group of workers recommended and 


carried out a change in a processing machine which 
increased output of steel ingots by 350,000 tons a 
year. ' f f 


THE new system also encourages workers to im- 

prove their technical knowledge, since educational 
level is a factor in promotion. In 1982, 56 per cent 

of all Shougang’s workers were enrolled in part of 
full-time technical courses offered by the company; 
in 1983, the number of applicants for such courses 

had doubled. 

The company is now building about 100,000 
square meters of new housing each year, plus kin- 
dergartens, theaters, and recreation rooms for 
workers. With safety rules strictly enforced; there 
have been no seriovs accidents on the job for 20 
months — the best labour safety record since the 
company was established. And profits keep going 
up. . i 
What of our two friends Ye and Ma? Both have 
been “‘flexibly” promoted. , 

Ye is not-Big Lazy any more, buta group leader 
who' arrives half an hour early every morning and, 
when materials run short, gọes to see what the 
problem is.. He’s made a number of suggestions 
for reorganising the work and saved the unit a lot 
of money. His salary is now 66 yuan a month, and 
his monthly bonus averages about 30 yuan; his in- 
come has just about doubled. Young workers still 
tease him about his old nickname, but he cheerfully 
uses this opportunity to lecture them about the 
great differences between the old and the new 


, system. 
Ma Guitian does not “lead the opposition” any 
more; instead, he’s led his workmates in renovating 
- the claw of an overhead travelling crane. He’s very 
proud of his own good record, and delighted with 
the progress his workshop has made, “If every 
factory adopted a responsibility system like ours,” 
he says, “our whole national economy would perk 
up very quickly.” 


Changing Leadership Structure 


IN September 1982 apiece of news spread like 
wildfire around Shougang — three highlevel leaders 
were actually to be demoted, including the deputy 
manager of the Company’s Iron Ore Sintering 
Factory. For months there had been problems 
about the quality of the plant’s sintered ore, and 
warnings had been issued. But in July and August, 
though the factory had turned out the number of 
tons called for by its quota, quality was so bad that 
the company’s losses were estimated at 2,500,000 
yuan. In addition to the demotions, other leaders 
ranging from a company vice president to section 
chiefs were penalised by losing a month’s bonus. 
The three Shougang leaders were not fired, as 


they undoubtedly would have been under a capitalist’ 


system, but moved to lower-level posts where they 
could use their technical skills but would not be in 
charge of production. The demotions themselves 
were big news in China because they represented a 
welcome crack in the “iron rice bowl,” the ironic 
term for the system under which leaders were not 
really held accountable for their areas of responsi- 


bility. Incompetent people might be transferred or 
“kicked upstairs’ by promotion, but never 
demoted. ; 


THIS kind of stagnant system can be traced back 
to China’s 2000-year feudal history. In those days, 
once a man passed the government examinations, he 
became a scholar-official for 1ife and was regularly 
promoted — unless he offended the emperor or 
Otherwise fell out of political favour. In the new 
China, the method of choosing leaders changed 
drastically, of course, but some bureaucratic ways 
of thinking survived. Particularly in the economic 
sphere, where many decisions were made from the 
top down and lower-level leaders could not exercise 
much initiative, incompetence might not even be 
recognised, much less penalised. 

The ‘ultra-Leftism of the “cultural revolution” 
also pushed into some leadership positions people 
who were “‘politically correct? but professionally 
not up to their jobs. Because there was no regular 
retirement system for cadres, many stuck to their 
posts even though they knew in their hearts that 
age and poor health prevented them from doing 
their best. 

Bringing young, competent, professionally trained 
and politically dedicated people into leadership at 
all levels of government, the economy and social 
structure is now a major national priority. Shou- 
gang’s efforts in this respect have thus attracted a 
lot of attention all over the country, for people are 
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' well aware of the rigidity and stagnation caused by 


the “iron rice bowl” and are eager for a change. 


SHOUGANG’S new responsibility system makes it 
very easy to see who is and is not doing an effective 
job, since each unit has fixed quotas not only on 
output, but for quality, cost, materials use and so 
on. The company’s Personnel Department now has 
major new duties. In conjunction with the workers’ 
congress, it keeps tabs on the performance of every 
unit of the company to see that all quotas are being 
fulfilled and that things are running smoothly. 
When things are not going well — when, for in- 
stance, a factory has not fulfilled its targets for 
three months in succession — the Personnel Depart- 
ment is responsible for pinpointing the problem and 
recommending changes, including personnel changes 
when necessary. 

On an experimental basis, Shougang has more 
Power than most enterprises to transfer, promote 
and demote personnel (though the latter is consider- 
ed such a serious step that it must be approved by 
the Beijing Labour Bureau). Part of the Personnel 
Department’s new responsibility is to seek out com- 
petent people at every level of the company and 
recommend them for promotion or transfer, depend- 
ing on their particular talents and skills. 

In the few years that the responsibility system has 
been operating, the structure of Shougang’s leader- 
ship has changed considerably. Engineers and techni- 
cians now make up 52 per cent of the total, as against 
23 per cent in 1977. The general educational level is 
higher, and the age lower. Many leaders are studying 
full or part time in the company’s new cadre 
school. The people in charge of personnel feel there 
is still one weakness in the system, which they can- 
not control. New technicians and other employees 
are still assigned to the company by the city Labour 
Bureau, and there are shortages of trained per- 
sonnel. The company would like more authority 
to hire on their own. 


DU CHUNLIANG is one of those who has retired 
to make way for others. Now 57, he had been in 
charge of technical work at Shougang’s rolling mill 
since 1959, even though he had only a primary 
school education. Originally an ordinary worker, 
out of his rich practical experience he had deve- 
loped in the 1950s a new method of rolling stcel 
which had been popularised all over China. But 
in later years, the mill made little technical pro- 
gress, and he himself began to realize that his Jack 
of theoretical knowledge and advanced training 
was a disadvantage. Du has now voluntarily 
resigned his post to a younger, better-educated 
person and become an advisor to his old depart- 
ment. 

Other older leaders have been gently urged into 
honourable retirement, secure in the knowledge that 
their pensions and materia] needs will always be 
attended to by the company, and their rich know- 
ledge continue to be valued. Some 90 people have 
also been demoted to less demanding positions, 
most on a voluntary basis. 

Transfers have helped match people to more 
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appropriate jobs. Xu Hongkun, for instance, was 
less effective as a technician than many others at 
Shougang — his college major was in telecom- 
` munications. But he did show real talent for orga- 
nisation and salesmanship. Transferred to the 
administrative side, he did very well and is now the 
manager of the company’s Daily-Use Products 
‘Factory. i í 

Some transfers reflect Shougang’s conviction that 
a modern steel company needs new kinds of specia- 
lists. Zhang Hongdu, now deputy chief of the 
Personnel Department, was formerly a technician 
— but with its new responsibilities the department 
badly needed staff members who could understand 
the technical as well as the administrative side of 
things. i i 

A number of technical personnel, unable to` use 
their skills at all during the ‘“‘cùltural revolution,” 
have been restored to their proper posts, and the 
most talented brought into top management. The 
company has also attempted to improve living and 
working conditions that have prevented intellectuals 
from doing their best work. In some places 
around the country, such efforts have brought 
outcries from workers that intellectuals are getting 
too much special attention. At Shougang, the 
responsibility system has made this far less ofa 
‘ problem, because workers can clearly see the direct 
results of technical innovation on production, and 
therefore on company and worker welfare. 

Even among the leadership, there is lingering 
resistance to new ways of doing things, though this 
is gradually being broken down. Traditionally, 
promotions of all sorts came slowly and in lock- 
step style. In the last few years, some talented 
people have been promoted rapidly, ahead of their 
seniors. This roused some opposition — until they 
proved their capability in their new jobs. 


MAO Puging, a computer expert, ran into trouble 
because she was outspoken and a bit abrasive. She 
also, at a national conference, said publicly what 
she had-already said to company leaders — that 
Shougang was not doing all it could to automate 
operations. This was too much for some people 
at Shougang, who demanded she be penalized. In 
the old days an intellectual who behaved like this 
might well have acquired a political label. Instead, 
company party secretary Zhou Guanwu and others 
studied the situation. They concluded that she 
was basically right, and that her motives were 
good. If she was a little arrogant, she could be 
helped to overcome it.- She was promoted to Vice 
Director of the company’s Research Institute — 
with special responsibility for automation. 


Democracy in Action 


SHOUGANG?’S first worker/staff congress was set ` 


úp in 1957. It was supposed to have some real 
authority, but after a few years workers began to 
say it was like ‘‘the ear of a deaf person” — nice 
for ornament, but of no practical use. The problem 
was that, since even company leaders could make 
very few decisions, neither could the congress. 
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Establishing or rejuvenating such congresses is 
now a national policy, enshrined in the new Consti- 
tution. Of those now functioning in enterprises 
across the country, some are more democratic and 
effective than others. Old habits of issuing com- 
mands on the part of leaders, and of passivity on 
the workers’ part, cannot be changed overnight. 
Shougang’s congress, reactivated in 1979, is far 
from perfect. But it is increasingly a means for 
workers to make their voices heard. 


LAST fall was a busy season for locomotive driver 
Liu Kun, for Wang Zhenxing, manager of the roll- 
ing mill, and for all their fellow delegates to the 
company-level (see chart) congress. A month before 
the congress was to meet in November, two com- 
plex and important documents from the company 
leadership were handed to every delegate to take 
down to his unit for discussion. One was the 1983 
company plan, and the second was an ambitious 
proposal to quadruple Shougang’s output value by 
1995, Both documents included figures on produc- 
tion, costs, .quality, and allocation of funds for 
technical renovation and .construction, worker 
housing and other welfare items. 

In every unit, workers and Jeaders discussed the 
overall. plans and what they would mean for their 
own work. The 1995 proposal, for instance, called 
for a 20 per cent annual increase in p..ofits for the 
whole company — a tremendous challenge which 
some at first thought unreasonable. The 1983 plan 


called for the rolling mill to turn out 4,100 tons of . 


rolled steel every day — could they do it? Many 
workers noted with pleasure that 30 per cent of the 
annual profits kept by the company were designated: 
for workers’ welfare. as ‘ f 
As discussions progressed, suggested revisions 
were put forth — for technical innovations that 
might save money, management reforms and diffe- 
rent ways of allocating profits. Suggestions for all 


over the company were carefully recorded by Liu, . 


Wang and the other delegates; a total of some \ 


20,000 proposed amendments were turned in. Re- 
vised drafts of both documents were prepared based 
on these suggestions, and again the delegates took 
the drafts down for discussion. When the congress 
finally met the 781 delegates had some more re- 
visions to debate before both plans were approved. 
However, the draft plans had incorporated so many 
of the grassroots revisions that the delegates actually 
spent more time talking about implementation than 
wrangling over details. 


WORKERS believe that each session of the congress 
has been better than the last. Though the congress 
approved the company’s new responsibility system 
in 1981 before it went into effect, there _ was little 
opportunity for examination, discussion and revision. 
Things had improved greatly by the time the con- 
gress considered the 1995 quadrupling plan, and 
workers are taking greater interest in its operations. 
At a previous meeting of the congress the delegates 
turned in only 204 general proposals from the 


workers, but at the most recent session the number . 


had risen to 605, 


‘ 


YANG Yuran, a woman staff member of the Pro- 
posa] Committee which handles suggestions between 
congress sessions, has four thick notebooks con- 
taining the 1,800 currently pending proposals. They 
range from a request to set upa recreation room in 
a dormitory building to a plan for restructuring 
the leading body of the company. According to 
Yang, the staff has to keep meticulous records and 
speed the suggestions to the appropriate depart- 
ments, for workers are always pushing their dele- 
gates to see what’s happening to their proposals, and 
the delegates in turn put pressure on the committee 
Staff. 

Of all areas of the company’s operation, the 
Shougang congresses at both company and factory/ 
mine level seem to have greatest control over the 
allocation of workers’ welfare funds — an area of 

. particular concern to workers, because so little was 
done in this area for many years. Xie Shulan is 
vice-chairperson of the congress presidium, a deputy 
head of the trade union, and head of the company 
congress’ standing committee on housing; she is a 
forthright woman with a backbone of steel and a 
pleasant, diplomatic way of framing her arguments. 

Soon after Xie took office, she and her committee 
had a run-in with the official formerly in sole charge 
of housing allocation. He grudgingly agreed to turn 
over the allocation of all housing units to the com- 
mittee, but soon workers were reporting that he’d 
reserved about a dozen apartments which he had 
personally promised to various people. Xie and the 
others called a public meeting to criticise him, and 
he promised to turn over the remaining units — 
but still kept back four. The strom of protest this 

‘time was so fierce that he’s ever since left allocation 
strictly to the committee. 


CONGRESSES like Shougang’s are part of China’s 
attempt to answer the question of who controls 
enterprises in a socialist society. Under a capitalist 
system, the answer is simple — the owner (or board 
of directors) representing the principal owners) 
basically decides everything about what’s to be pro- 
duced and how, personnel and working conditions, 
and the allocation of profits. In China for some 
a a a er L NEE 
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years most of these decisions were made by central- 
ised government departments in the name of the 
whole society. But this stifled the initiative of enter- 
prise leaders and workers alike, and, in a socialist 
country left the workers themselves almost entirely 
out of the decision-making process. 

Giving enterprises more autonomy, on the basis of 
authority shared between managers and workers, is 
meant to promote grassroots democracy as well as 
efficient economic management. But there is one 
more aspect to be taken into account. What’s to 
prevent an enterprise’s workers —- and leaders — 
from going ‘‘all out” for profits at the expense of 
society at large? Shougang, for instance, does not 
find it profitable to produce pig iron, but this is 
needed by a number of small steel plants in north 
China. But the company is steel state-owned and 
subject to state plans, rules and conditions — such 
as producing a set amount of pig iron annually, 

Economic reforms are still at an early stage, and 
the exact relationships between the state, enterprise 
management and worker congresses are not entirely 
determined. In one recent case at Shougang, the 
leadership offered a plan about moving one of the 
company’s factories, and the congress voted to 
adopt another solution proposed by a technician — 
which the leadership then accepted. If there were 
a showdown between the two bodies, it’s taken for 
granted at Shougang that the Party Committee 
would have the finally say. 


SOME enterprises in China now hold elections for 
workshop and section heads, and even top mana- 
gers. This is not yet true at Shougang, though some 
leaders indicate it is a real possibility for the future. 
One fear expressed is that workers would elect, 
especially at the shop-floor level, “goody-goody” 
leaders who would not maintain discipline. There is 
little pressure of such elections from workers, since 
the current leadership has earned broad support. 

Meanwhile, ihe congresses at factory and com- 
pany level have given workers a voice in manage- 
ment, and leaders a healthy respect for the workers’ 
opinions. As one middle management cadre com- 
mented, “The congress has more than 70,000 
workers and staff members behind it, and in some 
ways is more powerful than the head of the com- 
pany. Who dares go against its decisions?” 


Diversification, Chinese Style 


SHOUGANG people have a little joke they play 
on lunch-time visitors: “Weve talked all morning 
about our hard products, iron and steel, now you 
can sample one of our soft products...bread.” 
What’s a big iron and steel company doing making 
bread, or for that matter washing machines and 
amusement-park rides, or running landscaping and 
construction companies? 

Diversification is a favorite profit-making strategy 
for large corporations in western countries, Shou- 
gang’s leaders are also interested in profits, but 
their efforts to diversify also have other motives 
and have achieved very different results, 
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ONE major problem diversification has solved is 
overstaffing, often with people .who are doing jobs 
for which they’re not suited. This problem is com- 
mon to many enterprises, and has been made more 
acute by economic reforms which have raised 
efficiency and productivity. After a drive to stream 
line operations, Shougang found itself with 8,000 
excess people. In a socialist society, it would be 
unthinkable simply to fire them, and Shougang did 
hot want to send them home at reduced pay until 
other jobs could be arranged. 

Some 4,000 of the excess workers are now either 
studying at Shougang’s technical schools or work- 
ing in new departments concerned with environ- 
mental protection and energy conservation. The 
rest have been organised into sideline under-takings 
such as a food-processing factory, a daily-use 
products company and a landscaping service. In the 


planning stage are two construction teams and. 


printing plant. 

As Shougang’s leaders see it, these sidelines are 
One answer to the national call for heavy industries 
to serve agriculture and light industries, The daily- 
use products company, making washing machines, 
steel furniture, amusement park rides and other 
things, has made use of tens of thousands of tons of 
scrap metal that had piled up over the years at 
Shougang, plus some excess facilities and equip- 
ment. The sidelines also provide low-cost and 
much-needed goods and services to workers. 


MOST of the workers in the food-processing com- 
pany are the daughters of Shougang workers. Since 
1978 the policy in state-owned industries has been 
that the children of workers can inherit a position 
with a parent’s company when he or she retires. 
Shougang leaders do not like the practice. Families 
tend’to pick the family member who would have 
the most trouble finding a job. Daughters are often 
chosen because employment opportunities are still 
not quite equal for women, and Shougang feels they 
are not physically suited to most steel jobs. 


The company now includes a bakery, noodle-. 


making operation, meat processing plant, a fish pond 
‘and vegetable plots: These under-takings are partly 
financed by the company’s welfare fund, and they 
supply food products to workers at less than the 
standard market prices through the company can- 
teens. Products are also sold to outside customers. 

Such services seem small, but they’ve made a big 
difference in the living eonditions of Shougang 
families. Wang Ying is an electrician in the rolling 


mill. She, her husband Li Yujie and their 7-year- , 


old daugther live in a company-owned housing 
complex. “Before, shopping and cooking took up 
an awful lot of my time”, says Wang, “but now I 
can buy all sorts of cooked or uncooked food right 
at our canteen.” “I like it,’ says Li with a grin, 
“because she doesn’t get so angry with me for not 
doing enough of the housework.” 

With Shougang’s greater share of its own profits, 


the company welfare fund has. also been able to. 


provide other benefits, such’as a certain amount of 
subsidized, inexpensive food every month and 
reductions on rent, water and electricity charges in 


0° 


company housing. Between all the subsidies and ` 
reduced costs, it’s been estimated that Shougang 

workers’ real income has increased by 50 per cent 

since the reforms began. 


THE landscaping service employs over 700 people, 


'. most of them too old for their formerly physically, 


demanding jobs, or slightly disabled. Several, in 
fact, have recovered their health after a period of 
working outdoors and are now back at their old 
jobs. About a fourth of the company’s: factory 
grounds have now been planted with trees, flowers 
and grass. When this particular sideline was first 
proposed, some of the opinions around Shougang 
were definitely negative: “Waste of money!” “We're 
a steel plant; we don’t need these frills.” 

In fact the service has worked closely with the 
environmental protection department and has 
contributed to a significant reduction in air pollu- 
tion. The atmosphere around the company now 
meets minimum city emission standards, though it 
is still not as clean as everyone would like.it to be. 
And even the original scoffers admit that they love 
the new green and colourful look of the grounds. 

In some parts of Shougang it’s difficult to believe 
you are in a steel plant: in the 50,000-square-meter 
rose garden surrounded by pine, cypress and bamboo, 
and complete with artificial hill and fishponds, at 
the big water-purifying pool near- the west gate 
that’s been turned into a water park with pleasure 
boat, or the duck pond in the southwest sector. 


ONE landscaping employee remarked, ‘‘our work 
nurtures not just plants, but people’. He meant it 
in the sense of giving people aesthetic pleasure, but 
it is also true in another sense. nv 

One of those nurtured is Wang Jixiang, now 50, 
who came to the company in 1952 after being dis- 
charged from the army because of after effects of a 
cerebral concussion. Later his wife divorced him 
and he became mildly mentally disturbed. He isa 
bit compulsive, wearing constantly a steel wire 
around his waist to which he attaches his mug, 
tooth-brush, towel, watering can, notebook and 
wallet. When the landscaping service was started, it 
seemed an ideal place for him to work in pleasant 
surroundings free of pressure. He works quite 
happily and diligently at simple tasks, and because 
of his condition, no quotas are demanded of him.’ 
He gets his full bonus as long as he shows up for 
work. . 

The’ landscaping service has also contracted to 
design and maintain the grounds of hotels, offices 
and college campuses. Wei Guangwen, chief of the 
Service, has only) one major complaint — lack.of 


. labour power. .He’s told company leaders a number 


of times that with 200 more people, profits from 
their sideline would rise dramatically. — 


BUT this artist who uses earth and living things as 
his materials hasa lot more than profits on. his 
mind. He dreams of turning the whole company 
into a kind oft factory-in-a-garden. ‚One of his 
plans is being realised now, On Shijingshan Hill . 
behind the company, where he intends eventually to 


raise deer, squirrels, peacocks and other birds, two 
bulldozers are carving out a winding path to the 
top and workers plant trees and build pavilions. 
Standing on top of the hill, this reporter feels 
perched on a boundary between past and present. 
To the west is a strip of farmland dotted with a 
few small cottages that seem to have solidified with 
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BOVENGROND Dhaka Seminar on Femicide 





Women of developing 
countries are struggling in 
various ways to get equal 
treatment as. human beings. 
In this context we publish 
below a letter received from 
MURAD ALI KHADER 
of Chittagong, Bangladesh, 
which will be of interest to 
our readers. The communi- 
cation is in fact a report on 
a regional seminar on Femi- 
cide held recently in Dhaka. 

— Editor 





A four-day regional seminar on 
Femicide in the Pacific 
Asian countries was held in 
Dhaka recently. 

The seminar was arranged and 
held under the auspices of the 
Bangladesh Jatiya Mahila Ainjibi 
Samity (BJMAS), an organisa- 
tion representing women lawyers 
of the country. Seventy delegates 
representing 25 Dhaka-based 
women’s organisations, including 
two semi-Government agencies, 
namely, the Bangladesh Jatiya 
Mahila Sangstha and Bangladesh 
Women’s Rehabilitation and 
Welfare Foundation which are 
adjuncts of the Ministry of 
Women Affairs and Social Wel- 
fare, took part in the seminar. 
Daphne Kok, President of Inter- 
national Federation of Women 
Lawyers, was present as a special 
invitee. 

The theme of the seminar was 
femicide in all its aspects — 
economic reasons, religious 
taboos, superstition, and social, 
cultural and traditional norms. 

Womenfolk of Bangladesh, like 
their sisters in many other deve- 
loping countries, suffer from 
various kinds of discrimination 
and oppression meted out by the 
men. They are precariously ex- 
posed to male tyranny and con- 
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tinue to be treated as subservient 
and inferior to men. In many 
parts of the country women are 
yet to fight for their rights and 


status as well as for their 
security. 
. A sympathetic newspaper 


editorial commented that ‘‘where 
finer human sensibilities often 
remain suppressed due to illite- 


‘racy, Unemployment and poverty, 


women are the worst victims of 
the selfishness and cruelty of men 
(who) just want to command and 
expect women to obey, thus 
reducing women to mere mach- 
ines for satisfying their desires 
and needs”. 

A noted social worker and 
writer pointed out that‘ conjugal 
quarrels, family troubles due to 
men’s practice of polygamy, 
destitution, economic hardship, 
complexities of modern living, 
lack of morality and decaying 
values, perverted sex psychology, 
unjust laws of inheritance, and 
the dowry system are the factors 
responsible for femicide. 

Besides discussing femicide at 
length, the delegates deliberated 
on such issues as ensuring women 
rights, enchancing their socio- 
economic standards, raising their 
educational and cultural levels; 
etc. 

Lt-General H.M. Ershad, 
Chief Martial Law Administra- 
tor, who inaugurated the open- 
ing session, called for creation 
of social awareness, spread of 
education and securing econo- 
mic independence so as to ensure 
the rights of women in society. 
He enumerated the measures the 
Government was taking toim- 
prove the lot of the women. He, 
however, maintained that “in a 
society like ours, where women 
belong to diverse religious and 
social backgrounds, it is not 
possible to change the law over- 


time. To the east rises a powerful steelworks 
humming with energy — human and other kinds. 
This socialist enterprise has room for roses and 
disabled people as well as computers and rulebooks. 
From here one can see a wide, straight modern 
highway. Prosaically, it leads to Beijing. Meta- 
phorically, where else but to the future?(] 


night”. In this respect one may 
however argue that even the 
limited rights given to women 
by law and religion are honoured 
more in the breach than in ob- 
servance. 

For instance, in Bangladesh 
the existing Muslim Family 
Ordinance (1961) and the Dowry 
Law (1980), which give some 
protection to women, are not 
properly enforced due to official 
lethargy and prevalence of 
double standards. 

The Chief Justice of the Bang- 
ladesh Supreme Court, Dr 
Hunim, in his keynote speech, 
called for setting up of family 
courts for speedy settlement of 
legal grievances of women. He 
stressed the need to treat women 
on the basis of fairness and 
equity so that society could 
achieve high standards of moral 
and social development. 

The print media expressed 
varied opinions. Some felt that 
even at the fag-end of the 20th 
century equality of men and 
women in matters of rights is far 
from realisation. Others were 
guarded and put forward the 
argument that before formulating 
policies for according equality, 
respect and share for women in 
the country’s affairs, one must 
take into account that each 
national society has its own 
milieu, environment and context 
to consider. 

Focussing on the problems 
faced by women in well-thought- 
out papers and speeches, many 
delegates were convinced that 
discrimination and repression 
against women by men would 
continue so long as the existing 
mores, modes and legalities 
which are loaded in favour of 
men remained unchanged or are 
not corrected. 

The seminar adopted several 
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resolutions such as one on for- 
mation of vigilance teams by 
participating organisations to 
evaluate and implement the 
existing laws. It recommended 
the introduction of a. uniform 
civil law to govern marriage, 
maintenance, divorce, inherit- 
ance and property with the 
right for citizens to opt for either 
civil law or personal law. It 
urged the Government to set up 
legal aid cells at all levels to 
provide free legal service to 
women in distress. It demanded 


that a family court be set up in’ 


each thana headed by a female 
judicial officer. 

The forum demanded exemp- 
lary punishment for those en- 
gaged in trafficking in women, 
enactment of a law to control 
prostitution, and rehabilitation 
of rescued women. 

The participants also demand- 
ed some sort of control.on the 
use of women as sex objects in 
advertisements in magazines and 


newspapers as well as on Gov-: 


ernment-controlled television. 

In the economic sphere, the 
seminar called upon the govern- 
ment to create income-generat- 
ing programmes for women, par- 
ticularly in the villages, by set- 
ting up varied agro-based small 


industries as well as handicrafts. - 


It demanded day-care: centres 
and nurseries for children of 
working mothers, as also equal 
wages and remuneration for 
similar ‘work performed by men 
and women. Most important 
was the demand to formulate a 
national policy on women-power 
delineating how, where and in 
which way the-vast women-power 
could be utilised under a pers- 
pective plan for national deve- 
lopment. 

The seminar can be considered 
a milestone: in the women’s 
movement of Bangladesh. 


In a country of 93 million 
people where women form half 
the population but languish as a 
vast mass of suppressed and un- 
der-privileged humanity, the 
Seminar was able to highlight 
the cardinal issues and problems 
pertaining to rights, status and 
privileges and women’s right to 
be an honourable and equal 
partner in society (June 1, 1983) 


2. 


Two Poems 


MANGALAM SRINIVASAN 


An Immigrant 


Ay immigrant 

T always hold 

My permit 

Close to my heart. 
Glad to be where 
I was not born 
Longing to be 
Where I was born. 
Working through night 
Through day 

I dwell by myself. 
I gather 

wealth 

But fear 

‘that it will be 
taken away 

I live small 

Hope to live big 
Someday. 

But I will 


Give you spacious welcome - 


In my minute home. O 


Midsummer Musings 


P OLICY men and planners 
Busy, Busy, Busy 

With all mux bux hux 
While futurists 

(Do they know the present) 
Blabber 

Mumbo Jumbo Dumbo. 
When, 

Sociologists of science 
Coo bluff bluf 
Philosophers of science 
helplessly gibber 

Eeni meeni mino mo 

So they say : 

So they mumble. 

But 

Historians of Science 
Bleat best— 

Bla bla bla and stumble. 
Above all 

Experts A, B, C. 

No D (emosthenes donkey) 
E, F and other ranked 
persons of science 

Play the Greek chorus 
Now Mux Bux 

None Mumbo Jumbo 
Now bla bla 


\ 


Now bluff bluff 


Adding their own | 
ta ta ta 

Choo choo choo 
and 

tu tu tu. 


“Going round in circles 
is such great fun 
proclaims 

The bearded radical 
adding, 

especially, when, 

you are paid 

to go round in circles”, 


Science Policy 

Is sweet fun indeed 
When it is for 
Jupiter and Mars 
And all those , 
Aliens of galactica 
Peep peep peep. 


Meanwhile 

The prophet sayeth 
Look ye! 

Who talk nonsense 

And write worse’ | 

Ye Policists, Futurists. 
Historians of feudal science, 
medieval science 

And science in dark ages, 
Sociologists of Science, 
Stop ye thine gibberish 
Mux bux Mumbo Jumbo 
bla bla ta ta choo choo, 
know ye 

that ail these but 

bluff bluff 

gruff rough humbug 
Scientific temper— culture 
Science of science 
Hogwash Oshkosh 

And, 

Softly look yonder 

the steep cliff 

from whence hangeth 

the miserable scientists. 
Yell not loud nothings 


' Lest they might 


Fall and break their necks 

In the deep abyss. 

Ish sh sh sh sh.... 

Go home all ye policy scientists 
Every prophet, sayeth the Wise, 
should take a holiday. C) 


} 





What Man Does to Mountain, and to Man 


. SUNDERLAL BAHUGUNA 





Trees and people are being systematically uprooted from the southern slope of the Himalaya. Like 


the loosened fertile top soil, impoverished families too drift downward to the Plains. 


continue? And how can it be stopped? 


Why does this 


A long-time campaigner for ecological sanity which led him 
to start the Chipko. movement to preserve trees, Sunderlal Bahuguna lately walked the length 


of the 


Himalayan foothills. ‘He was accompanied by a small group of young men moved by a vision of 


harmony between man and nature. 


With break during rain and snow the Journey stretched from mid 
1981 to early 1983. A distance of 4,870 kilometres was done in 300 days. 


From Srinagar in Kashmir, 
Nepal, West Bengal, Sikkim, Bhutan, 


Arunachal and Assam to reach Kohima in Nagaland. At each place, they were joined by eager villagers. 
School children thronged to hear them. Government officials exchanged notes with them. All but 
those with a vested interest in cutting the Himalaya to'the bone appeared alive to the damage done 


to. the support of their lives. 
(First quarter 1983), 





AS children of the Chipko movement, the aim of 

our journey was to spread its simple message: 
“Save humankind by saving the trees”. Nowhere 
is its relevance more real than in the Himalaya; for 
the lives of hundreds of millions in the highlands 
and plains are affected by the ongoing degradation 
of the natural environment. 

We tried to stimulate the awareness of people 
about the nature of the exploitation to which their 
forests and, therefore, their lives were being exposed, 
and to increase their own capacity to end it. In this, 
we were helped by the lesson learned half-way 
through what has come to be called the Chipko 
movement. Literally, chipko is to ‘hug’ (the tree); 
and save it thereby from being cut down. 

This lesson would bear recounting. Contractors, 


‘nominated by government, were the traditional 


instrument of rapaeious exploitation of forest wealth 
without a thought for the future. The danger was 
driven home by the flashflood in the Alaknanda, in 
1970, when the fury of the monsoon working on 
denuded slopes triggered gigantic landslidės. 
Naturally, the first of the people's demands was an 
end to the contractor system; and the beginning of 


‘supply of raw material to local small-scale coopera- 


tive industries at concessional prices. The historic 
demonstration in December 1972 at the Mandal 
village in Chamoli district (in Uttar Pradesh) 
sparked a series of protests. But the focus and 
nature of the protest and the power behind it have 
since changed significantly. 

Around 1977, the Chipko activities began to 


` reconsider the basis of their demands. Soil, water 


and pure air, uniquely offered by forests, are surely 
more valuable than resin, timber and foreign 
exchange. Whether the latter ever benefits local 


.people is another matter. This realisation came to 


hill women who continue ‘to struggle through life 
fetching firewood, fodder, water, wild roots, fruits 
and nuts. - - 

The women’s awakening was not sudden. Way 
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This contribution is reproduced from UNICEF journal, Future 


back in 1730, a group of 363 men and women, led 
by an illiterate village woman, sacrificed their lives 
and saved the trees of the Khejadli village of 
Jodhpur. Earlier this century, two of Gandhi’s dis- 
ciples, Sarala Behn (Catherine Mary Heilman) and 
Mira Behn (Madeleine Slade) worked among women 
in the highlands of Uttar Pradesh, raising the cons- 
ciousness of people against commercial exploitation 
of forests, the dangerous change-over from the oak 
to pine and eucalyptus, the threat of flood and of 
the downhill slide of topsoil and uprooted people. 
Both the ladies died in July 1982, well past eighty, 
one at Almora (India) and the other in Austria, 
They carried forward the opportunity Gandhi had 
opened up for women to come into their own by 
participating in a movement beyond the threshold 
of their homes. “If nonviolence is the law of our 
being, the future is with women”, he had said. 

It is women who redirected the thrust of the, 
Chipko movement from a purely economic demand 
of the forest dwellers’ right to forest resources 
towards an ecological vision of a stable and mature 
relationship between man and nature. The axing of 
the Himalaya is happening in its own peculiar 
context, but the action needed to stop itis no dif- 
ferent from the struggles worldwide against the 
spreading deserts of man’s making — in Sweden, 
West Germany, Kenya and Papua New Guinea. 

It was not yesterday that the destruction started 


in the Himalaya or elsewhere. Ever since man took . 


to farming and settled life, forests have been a 
source of fuel, timber and food. Came the industrial 
revolution, and forest wealth began to be exploited 
faster than ever before. For example, when Britain’s 
oak forests were depleted by shipbuilding, a ready 
substitute was found in the teak forests of what is 
now Kerala. The spread of railways took a heavier 
toll of trees. Trees with broad leaves made way for 
trees yielding commercial timber and chirpines 
supplying resin for the turpentine industry. This 
trend against natural forests has Strengthened with 
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sis i : ma de Ee S ! 
ime. An increasingly materialist civilisation has 
taken to manipulation of nature beyond sustain- 
able limits. 

The main-made deserts are spreading. In India, 
for example, 23 per cent of the land area is assumed 
to be forest, but half of it is no more so; and good 
forests are about 30 million hectares. Civilisations 
disappear when the life support system withers. It 
cannot be said we have had no warning. 

For the people, farming is not an industry but a 
way of life. Soil and water are basic to their pros- 
perity. These two factors depend as much on 
proper land use and farm practices as on the pre- 
servation of natural forests which increase the capa- 
city of catchment areas to attract rains, retain water 
and limit surface flow. ‘“‘The forest is a community 
of living things; of them, the tree is the biggest”, 
said St Barbe Baker, the ‘Man of the Trees’. It 
makes sente to make friends with trees. 

We started on our journey from Kashmir, with 
the good wishes of government leaders, scientists, 
journalists and others all of whom were convinced 
that forests were not for felling, indeed we saw 
thick forests in the catchments of Jhelum and 
Chenab, but as we reached the southern slopes of 
the Chenab valley, the treeline was fast receding 
and streams had turned paddy fields on either side 
into spreads of sand and pebble. 

Commercial exploitation of forests started a 
hundred years ago; but until India became indepen- 
dent, it was limited to a few accessible areas, from 
where timber could be floated down the river. 
Moreover, the forests were virgin with a large 
number of mature trees. But motor roads and 
ropeways have come up to transport timber from 
wherever it can be had. And the State Forest 
Corporation is not far behind the contractors at 
work for the third generation. Saw mills are 
allowed even in the remote interior. As road- 
making progresses, trees disappear permanently. So 
too wild life and plants and herbs. The damage 
done by ‘development’ to the environment remains 
to be assessed. 

Commercial exploitation when it stops short of 
clearfelling- leaves behind trees of uniform age. 
With the big trees gone, the younger ones cannot 
withstand snow and avalanche, like in 1979. There 
was not even a reliable counting of trees destroyed 
at the time. Faulty forestry practices have led to 
mass casualty of trees, Switzerland has shown the 

_way to protect forests against heavy snow. Nature 
is fierce only when excessive harm is done to it. 

At the confluence of rivulets and on the roadside, 
logs are piled up and trucks plied day and night 
transporting timber to Jammu. Side by side, over 
extraction of resin has led to the decline of pine 
forests. Again, on the plea of fast growth and 
easy yield, eucalyptus has made inroads into 
Jammu, as indeed it has throughout India upto 
Wynaad in Kerala Experiments in Sahara show 
that this tree sucks up huge quantities of water. 
Unfit even for birds to make a nest, it leaves the 
land poorer for its brief tenure. 

Among the many causes of damage to forests in 
Jammu and Kashmir are indiscriminate grazing and 
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cultivation of foodgrains on hill slopes leading to 
erosion of top soil. The steady rise in population 
spurs these trends. Developmental priorities must 
change to give priority to forest conservation and 
tree farming. Preference has to be given to trees 
that yield food, fodder, fuel, fertiliser and fibre, to 
trees and plants and crops that sustain each other 
by refertilising the soil, The terrain and climate 
of Jammu and Kashmir favour such a change in 
direction. In a state where over half the area is 
still covered with forests, forestry education should 
be part’ of the curriculum from nursery to university. 
Mixed forests must be preserved and promoted and 
monoculture avoided, as in Switzerland which 
maintains a 3:2 ratio between conifer and beech. 
Energy needs will have to be met through gener- 
ation of power from decentralised community 
projects, and trees saved from being slaughtered for 
firewood. And, the destruction of trees in the 
name of road construction for hill development 
must be ended. One way to do so is for the public 
works and forest departments to work in coordi- 
nation. Another would be to prefer ropeways and 
tunnels to long zigzag roads that cut into hillsides 
and are costly in many ways. 

The story of Kashmir broadly repeats in the 
other Himalayan states. Most of Himachal Pradesh 
was covered with thick forests about 150 years ago. 
The clearing of the forests began with their state 
management on a commercial basis. The river 
valleys like those of Ravi, Beas and Sutlej were the 
first prey to clear felling. Forest revenue leaped as 
devastation of forests moved to scale. Though 
felling of trees on private land was formally stopped 
in 1977, political pressure led to easing of restric- 
tions, a new business class with organic links with 
politics profited enormously from illicit timber. 

The apple production of Himachal Pradesh (2.5 
million tonnes) is over a third of India’s total. This 
has brought prosperity to the State but taken a 
dual toll on forests. Apart from forests being 
cleared to raise apple gardens, they meet the timber 
requirement for packing cases for apple — 150,000 
cubic metres, or a hundred thousand trees felled 
each year for the purpose. Yet another threat to 
Himachal forests is the bobbin shuttle industry. 
Hornbeam is a tree yielding precious fodder in the 
lean season. And its steady destruction is leading to 
a fodder famine. The depleted forests of Himachal 
recali E.F. Schumacher’s warning about economics 
becoming religion. ee 

A consequence of the denuding of the Himachal 
forests is the drying up or change in course of 
tributaries, silting of reservoirs down-stream and 
scarcity of water for power generation. 

There isa temporary ban on felling of trees in 
the hills over 1000 metres in Uttar Pradesh. Vested 
interests are working for removing it. Two-thirds of 
the hill area is assumed to be covered by forests, 
but mixed forests are increasingly being turned into 
coniferous forests. The forest department invests 
probably the lowest amount per hectare for forest 
development for any Indian state. The emphasis is 
on raising new plantations, but unfortunately most 
of them are of conifers which have pushed’ the 


once prosperous hill villages into poverty. The 
thick oak forests which have an excellent capacity 
to conserve water have been turned into timber 
mines, as in Uttar Kashi. The casualties of pine is 
so high due to resin tapping that the State Forest 
Corporation reaps high profits from the sale of 
innumerable dead, dying and diseased trees. 

In the plains of Uttar Pradesh, a meagre seven 
per cent of the area is covered by forests, against the 
figure of 20 per cent recommended by experts. 
Eucalyptus plantations are being raised in the terai. 
Paper mills are coming up in this region. But the 
prosperity of the terai has devastating effects on its 
ecology. What was oncea damp area is now dry 
and hot. The temperature of Naini Tal has risen in 
recent years, the wild life has disappeared, the bee 
population has dwindled in an area once plentiful in 
honey. A hopeful trend in Uttar Pradesh is the high 
level of consciousness among village women about 
the value of forests as a support to life. 

In Nepal the pressure of population and the 
struggle for living have forced people from the hilis 
to: ftood the terai. Massive colonising programmes 
have been started in the terai — by cutting down 
whatever forests remain. Saw mills have grown like 
mushroom and the new settlers who were once 
afraid of the tigers and hyenas in this region now 
find even firewood scarce. Stumps of sal, khair and 
other trees are being used up in the search for fire- 
wood, after exhausting brances and whole trees and 
the refuse from saw mills. Roots may be dug out 
next. What after that, one does not know. 

On the road to Kathmandu’ we saw slopes being 
cultivated inviting soil erosion in already eroded 
area. In the eastern terai, forests were clear-felled 
long ago and commercial species are being planted 
for quick money. The forest cover in this part of 
the country has shrunk to around 3 per cent. New 
townships have come up, described rather cheekily 
as ‘growth centres’. Once a forest is clear-felled, its 
regeneration never happens. Present prosperity for 
a few forebodes future poverty for the many. 

One hopeful sign is that the young generation, 
students and cthers, seem to understand the impli- 
cations of Nepal without the green forests which 
were once its pride and wealth. Another is that 
Nepal is not repeating India’s folly by planting 
eucalyptus. There is a close parallel in the current 
fate of chirpine forests in Nepal and those of the 
western Himalaya. Both are subjected to resin 
tapping to the bitter end. Also, a feature in 
common for the two areas is the growing domi- 


nance of a single species like chirpines, which- 


impoverish the soil, deplete its water and increase 
its acidity. 

On a rough estimate 240 million tonnes of pre- 
cious top soil is lost by Nepal every year. This has 
raised the river beds in the foothills where floods 
have become regular. The ecological principle that 
“men follow the soil” literally applies to Nepal. 
Large numbers of people have left their homes in 
the hills in search of food, fodder, even water. 

People have begun, in however modest a way, 
action to conserve forests. In more than one village 
community guards protect their forest heritage. 
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A es ee 
Against Monoculture 


Sunderlal Bahuguna, leader of the ‘‘Chipko move- 
ment” for the conservation of forests in the Garhwal 
Himalayas, has demanded immediate stoppage of 
monoculture (planting of trees of single species) in the 
afforestation schemes of the Government in the hills. } 

Talking to a group of visiting journalists at 
Dhanolti, about 30 kms from here last weekend, 
Babuguna said, monoculture was primarily motivated 
by commercial exploitation of forests and it provided 
little help to the local population depending on 
forests. 

The Government should, instead, popularise a 
mixed culture in its drive with special emphasis on 
trees providing fodder, fibre, fuel and food to the 
villagers, Bahuguna added. — From a PTI report from 
Mussoorie (June 16, 1983). 





Alternate source of energy and efficient methods of 
using fuel, together with a prudent pattern of tree 
plantation, with preference to food trees could be 
the beginning of an end to Nepal’s downhill ecolo- 
gical slide. A ‘national committee for man and 
biosphere’ has been formed. The government is 
conscious of the conspiracy of several factors 
against the country’s ecological balance: population 
growth, poverty, unplanned urbanisation on agri- 
cultural land, unscientific resettlements, indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of forest resources.... 

Darjeeling in West Bengal was once an area filled 
to the brim with natural forests. Over the last 
century, much of them have been replaced by tea 
plantations or by trees imported for their ornate 
looks. Lately the West Bengal government has 
handed over the management of hill forests to the 
State Forest Corporation. To make quick money, 
the corporation has started systematic felling. This 
has accelerated erosion and changed the flow of 
river water. Thereis some hope in that a local 
conservation group seems determined to save what- 
ever forests are left in the Darjeeling district from 
an undeserved fate. 

Sikkim had rich natural forests but construction 
of new roads and the sudden increase in population 
in the northern region have destroyed enough virgin 
forests for landslides to have become regular. 
Commercial exploitation is picking up as elsewhere 
in the Himalayan region. 

Natural forests and wild life are well preserved in 
Bhutan except close to the Indian border where 
timber and firewood smugglers seem to flourish. 
The government took an interest in our mission and 
deputed forest officers to walk with us. Bhutan has 
fairly strict conservation laws. A number of deer 
parks and wildlife sanctuaries have been establish- 
ed. In spite of these measures forests have been 
lost due to heavy felling for timber. Commercial 
exploitation of conifers is increasing. Extraction of 
résin is picking up in the eastern region. A distres- 
sing sight was a four square kilometre desert created 
by a dolomite quarry, in the foothills near Pagali. 
It is spreading south. The natural forests of Bhutan 
provide rich fodder for cows and yaks. Which 
explains an abundance of cheese and butter in 
several areas, reminiscent of life in the Swiss Alps. 
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_ of the local people. 


But unlike Switzerland, the sight of tree stumps dis- 
figures the landscape. 


, At Tawang in- Arunachal Pradesh, we saw people 
digging up roots of stumps for firewood. Increasing 
population and extension of townships is taking a 
toll of forests both for timber and firéwood. Where- 
ever motor roads reach, felling of trees has started. 
A number of saw mills and plywood factories are 
fast coming up in the south and the east, spelling 
erosion and in the longer term of the quality of life 
Unless the pace of destruction 
is checked, there will be no forests in Arunachal in 
ten years’, said a minister of government. 


Tea plantations and plywood factories have bet- 
ween them eaten up much of the forests of Assam, 
in what can only be called a parody of development. 
People are aware of the permanent damage but are 
able to do little more than recall that ‘once upon a 
time there was a forest’. Forests have plywood 
vanished ‘during the past three decades, even as 
has been finding a growing market in the cities of 
India. 


Like in Arunachal, ‘forests are owned.by village 
communities in Nagaland. Yet in most of the vil- 
lages the pace of destruction is fast, a fact acknow- 
ledged by the government. At a few places like 
Changki, forests are protected and new plantations 
are being raised. 


.. The ecological crisis in the Himalaya must open 
‘the eyes of people in both hills and plains. Glaciers 
are receding; hill slopes are becoming barren; rivers 
and lakes turn muddy; and valleys into deserts. 
Water sources are drying up and drinking water 
scarcity is real except in the Kashmir valley. Bhutan 
and parts of Arunachal. The flow of rivers has 
become irregular. Floods have become a regular 
feature. Soil erosion is followed by migration of 
people. Children of 8 to 10 years go far away to 
fetch firewood rather than to school.. Mixed forests 
have been turned into pihe forests; and pine forests 


into near deserts. People have become poorer and 
they migrate in search of a living. ` 


The Himalayan crisis is not an isolated event. It 
has roots in the materialistic civilisation, in the 
spiral of demands, ever increasing but never satis- 
fied. Even: the renewable resources have become 
non-renrwable due to over exploitation. The air and 
water pollution, acid rains and barren stretches, - 
familiar today in many countries, are the gifts of 
this civilisation. ; i 

The immediate need is to preserve whatever 
forests remain but the viable answer to the ecological 
imbalance isto adopta new development strategy 
in which man and nature co-exist in harmony. This 


-in turn is possible only if small communities are 


allowed to meet their own basic needs. The perils 
of centralised production systems were anticipated 
at the beginning of this century. As we move to~ 
wards its end, the challenge is to implement a pro- 
gramme of survival, to which the life-supporting 
role of forests is integral. 


Alternate sources of fuel and energy and efficient 
ways of using them are known. There is also no lack 
of expertise in proper forest management. But there 
is little identity of interest as between the people and 
those who control forests and other resources. The 
only way to redeem forests from the combination 
of corrupting contractors, corrupt politicians and 
corruptible officials is to vest their control openly 
with the community, with government in an over- 
seeing role. It would then be possible to protect and 
‘exploit’ them in a socially acceptable‘ manner; and 
to summon the blessings of science in the service of 
the people. tee 





A crusading publicist and social worker, SUNDERLAL 
BAHUGUNA is a widely travelled Gandhian, living at 
Navjivan Ashram, Silyara 249155, Tehri-Garhwal, Uttar | ` 
Pradesh, India. Publications on the Chipko movement 
can be had from the Chipko Information Centre at the 
same address.- =e : 
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H.M. DESARDA — 


careful survey of data on annual flow of rivers, 

underground water resources, irrigation avail- 
able and further large potentials shows that India 
is favourably gifted with overall water resources. 

Nevertheless, 261 million people spread over 16 
States are inthe grip of drought. Crops on 42 
million hectares of land are affected severely. The 
extent of the current drought and paucity of 
drinking water is highlighted by news like railway 
tankers carrying water to Madras, thousands of 
people and cattle being forced to leave Rajasthan, 
some 17,000 villages in Maharashtra facing chronic 
drinking water shortage and so forth. 

India’s average annual precipitation of 50 inches 
is the highest in the world compared to any area of 
equivalent geographic extent. Water quantum 
obtained from precipitation is estimated at four 
hundred million hectares metres (Mhm), disposal 
of which is as follows: (1) Nearly 70 Mbm is lost to 


` the atmosphere; (2) 115 Mhm flows on the surface; 


and (3) The remaining 215 Mhm gets soaked into 
the soil. The chief source of flow are rivers. Indian 
river basins as a whole account for 180 Mhm. Of 
the run-off, 70 Mhm (nearly 40 per cent) can be 
utilised for meeting the needs of agriculture, 
industry and human life. Of this, 25 Mhm ora 
little over one-third is harnessed. From underground 
sources only 10 Mhm or one-fourth of the potential 


‘is being utilised so far. The Indo-Gangetic belt has 


the largest store of the world’s underground water. 
These data reveal that India’s water endowment is 
tremendous. 

However, the temporal and spatial distribution 
of water is not uniform. In fact, this is the crux of 
our water problem. Nature rarely offers a resource 
which can be commanded irrespective of considera- 
tions of time, space and form. Water works and 
irrigation engineering have been known to man ever 
since he made settlements and embarked upon 
agriculture. Since the invention of the Persian 
wheel, there has been great technological develop- 
ment. Today, complex and effective methods of 
dam construction, hydro-power generation, more 
economic methods of irrigation, dry farming, exotic 
breeds of seeds, more meticulous agronomic prac- 
tices, recycling of water, etc., have significantly 
changed not only the agrarian scenario but the 
whole gamut of water conservation and augmenta- 
tion. 

The irrigation potential of our water resources 
comes to 110 million hectares (Mh). This means 
that three-fourths of our agriculture can be provided 
with assured water supply, that the vagaries of 
repeated flood and famines can be combated, and 
that millions of peasants can be redeemed from 
misery. Indeed irrigation in the framework of the 
changed institutional set-up holds the key to India’s 


Prof. Desarda teaches Economics at Milind College, 
Aurangabad, 
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Why Recurrent Drought ? 


agricultural and economic prosperity. 


What is the state of irrigation development today? 

So far only half of the potential is realised. Accord- 
ing to the Irrigation Commission, by 2000 A.D. 
the last probable hectare has to be provided with 
irrigation. This appears to be a distant dream. As 
revealed by the Public Account Committee of 
Parliament, not a single project has been completed 
till today, ‘on scheduled time and at estimated cost’. 
As many as 58 major projects (including those in 
the Sixth Plan) are lagging behind by years. And in 
some cases, cost has escalated to nearly 500 per 
cent. Many of them have little chance of being 
completed even during the Seventh Five-Year 
Plan. 
_ Coupled with slow growth of irrigation, there is 
sizeable under-utilisation of already created irri- 
gation potential varying between 20 to 70 per cent 
among various projects in a large number of 
States. For instance, in Maharashtra — Jayakwadi, 
Purna, Bhima and Mula projects — water utilisa- 
tion is less than 50 per cent, and now it is reported 
that some Irrigation Department officials are 
visiting America to seek remedies for this! Why 
gloss over the naked reality that the reasons for 
low utilisation are primarily institutional — that 
is, skewed distribution of land and iniquitous access 
to credit processing, marketing and supportive 
services? What talisman can the World Bank offer in 
this case? 

Why could not low cropping intensity in agri- 
culture be considered the number one national 
problem? Generally it is believed that irrigation 
makes possible double and triple cropping, but 
most of our irrigated area is sown only once. It is 
intriguing that cropping intensities in rainfed and 
irrigated areas show no significant difference. In 
the former it is 14 per cent and in the latter it is 
24 per cent. This is much more serious under- 
utilisation than in the industria] sector. 

After i970 investment in major multi-purpose 
projects seems to be shrinking. Taking into con- 
sideration deceleration in the rate of growth and 
surplus generation this is to be expected. More- 
over, the state does not have the political will to 
tax the beneficiaries in the industrial and urban 
sector as well as that stratum of the farming com- 
munity which has garnered the gains of growth, 
including irrigation, electrification, subsidised in- 
puts and so forth. Perhaps it is logical to say 
that the state can afford to neglect the needs of 
poor and middle farmers, if not the entire farm 
sector, as they are not well organised. 

The investment needed for harnessing the balance 
potential is not beyond the resources of the nation. 
‘Of course, it calls for change in priorities, cut in 
unproductive expenditure and above all suitable 
structural changes. The cost of delay and default 
is too heavy to dilly-dally any further. The invest- 
ment of Rs. 50,000 crores required to realise the 
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remaining, potential of 50 million hectares may 
look massive, but considering our vast resources 
in men and material we can foot the bill. 

In the case of drought-prone areas like Maha- 
rashtra, there is great scope for irrigation deve- 
lopment. Though the irrigation potential in a 
western dry region is no more than 30 to 40 per 
cent of arable land, nearly two-thirds of even that 
potential remains to be tapped. It is interesting 
to note that in low rainfall areas served with 
assured irrigation, agricultural productivity grows 
very fast, as borne out by the experience of Punjab 
— in both India and Pakistan. Recently Maha- 
rashtra, Gujarat and Karnataka have shown similar 
trends in long staple cotton production supported 
by irrigation through wells and tubewells. 

In Maharashtra there are 300 rivers traversing 
12,000 kilometres. In each of them water conser- 
vation should be undertaken. After the Ganga, 
the Godavari has the largest unutilised water flow. 
Comprehensive and compact schemes in every 
watershed alone can ensure the fullest possible use 
of available water in each area. In short, soil and 
water conservation holds the key to agricultural 
development. 

The example of China in taming rivers and creat- 
ing one of the largest irrigation systems in the 
world in a record time of 20 years is worth emulat- 
ing. The way they turned rivers of sorrow into 
instruments of growth has been most remarkable. At 
one time a hundred million workers were engaged 


in this venture of creating irrigation in most diffi-° 


cult terrain and unfavourable topography; so also 
the vast network of soil conservation and afforesta- 
tion was undertaken. 

Drought'is in a way a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to increase artificial storage of water and tap 
as much sub-soil water as possible by deepening 
wells, etc. Village tanks, nala bunding and small 
ponds are a great help in impounding water in each 
sub-area and increase recharge. Itis true that on 
account of low recharge because of deficient rains, 
the water table goes down and water has to be drawn 
from much lower depths. Here mention should be 
made of the community wells programme launched 
by Maharashtra State during the drought of 
1971-73. It had a good prospect but the programme 
was abandoned soon after the drought and work on 
20,000-odd wells went waste. The All India Irriga- 
tion Commission has designated 16 per cent of area 
and 20 per cent of the State population as drought- 
prone. However, the recurring drought raises the 
feeling that the dry belt is expanding, and now 30 
to 40 per cent cropped area of Maharashtra may be 
called drought-prone. Meteorological investigation 
to find out whether there are marked changes in the 
weather cycle is essential. Weather forecasting 
should be more accurately and region-specific to 
serve as a guide to farmers. 

To check and control frequent floods and famines, 
launching of the national river water grid project 
which includes the Ganga-Cauvery link is essential. 
Diversion of surplus water in one basin to deficient 
regions is the only way. An FAO study shows that 
even today India’s share in world irrigation is a 
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little over 20 per cent and a further potential of a 
little over 40 Mh is suggested to be realised by 
2000 A.D. in 90 developing countries — of which 
three-quarters lies in the Far East, and in that again 
India accounts for three-quarters. 

Coming to drinking water scarcity, one must say . 
that it has not cropped up all of a sudden. Ever 
since the First Five-Year Plan this problem has 
been op the agenda. That after 36 years of 
Independence nearly three lakh villages and several 
towns have no provision of adequate and hygienic 
water supply is a sad commentary. No more than 
five per cent of India’s population is covered by 
satisfactory water supply and sanitation facilities. 

Man-days lost owing to water-borne diseases is 
7.3 crores which is twice the loss caused by strikes 
and lock-outs. Productivity loss and medical bills 
on this score exceed Rs 450 crores. Womenfolk in 
rural India have to commute several miles - daily to 
collect water. The caste system forces unequal 
access to water and the Scheduled Castes suffer a 
great handicap. In short, water js a crucial factor 
in women’s liberation and in the eradication of 
caste discrimination. : 

The decade 1981-90 is being observed as ‘Inter- 
national Water Supply and Sanitation Decade’. 
Often it is not appreciated that water supply and 
drainage are interlinked schemes. Underground 
drainage is a pre-requisite to prevent water pollu- 
tion. Here bio-gas and other recycling methods 
would be very economical and ecologically sound. 
This would offer an alternative energy source to oil 
and electricity which have become scarce. 

Drought after drought several thousand crores 
are wasted in tiding over the crisis, relying on 
temporary measures like supply of water by tankers, 
bullock carts, etc. It is precisely this opportunity to 
make money that drives the beneficiaries to block 
permanent schemes. Therefore, drought is not a 
curse of nature but the result of mismanagement, 
corruption and lack of rational perspective of the 
ruling coteries. 

Is it beyond the capacity of the Indian nation, 
which can send satellite Rohini into space, which 
carries out successful atomic experiments, which 
ranks as the eighth Jargest industrial power in the 
world and commands the third largest scientific 
manpower after USA and USSR, to exploit all 
available water, whether for irrigation, industrial 
use human use? The answer is: Scientific resource 
use calls for overhauling growth-retarding socio- 
economic structures. Irrigation utilisation is a con- 
crete instance of how inappropriate institutions can 
render the most precious rcsource and powerful 
technology ineffective. 

In the years to come water is going to be a very. 
ticklish and troublesome national issue. Like the 
language and land problems of the fifties and 
sixties water has turned out to be a sensitive issue 
in the past decade. No wonder if it becomes still 
more sharp with the implementation of inter-State 
river projects and diversion of surplus water from 
one basin to another. 

A people’s movement for an alternative path of 
growth alone can save the situation. O z 
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Europe and India: Links and Prospects 


INDIRA GANDHI 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi concluded her European 
tour on June 18 with a keynote address opening a six-day 
“Dialogue Congress’ on Western Europe-and-India 
organised by the Austrin College at Alpbach, Austrian 
mountain resort. Eminent persons from different walks of 
life have participated in the discussion. Indira Gandhi put 
India’s relations with Western Europe in historical per- 
spective, called for mobilising a collective will for peace, 
and posed crucial questions for the participants to ponder 
over. We here publish the text of the address in view 
of its’ significance in what the Prime Minister described 
as this “period of crisis”? for humanity. — Editor. 


HE Alpbach Dialogues are a fine example of the intellectual 

earnestness and dynamism for which Austria is known. 

Naturally I am glad you have chosen India as this year’s 

` theme, because except for some scholars and others, Western 

Europe is largely unaware of India. Eminent people have 

come here from various countries and disciplines to disctiss 
the bridges between us. 

Indian philosophy has always taken a holistic view of the 
universe. Contemporary scientists, especially physicists, are 
now discovering this for themselves. Seeing the universe or 
any part of it in segments, trying to solve problems in isola- 


tion of time or place, has led to crises of ‘one kind or , 


another. The balance is upset and the way paved for conflict. 
a is as true internationally, as for nations or for indivi- 
uals. 

India had an active and mutually enriching dialogue with 
all the early civilisations — the Mesopotamian, the Egyptian, 
the Iranian and the Chinese. Not only did cotton and teak, 
spices, peacocks and precious stones change hands, but a 
whole series of ideals and thought systems were shared. A 
French scholar has written a major paper on the extensive 
knowledge of India in pre-Aristotelian Greece. Pytha goreans 
imported Indian ideas into Greek philosophy and influenced 
Plato’s thought. By Alexander’s time, India’s reputation 
for material and philosophical wealth was widespread in the 
Greek world. That was one of the attraction for the young 
Macedonian to come to our plains, bringing philosophers in 
his camp. In 300 BC Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus as 
Ambassador to the court of Chandragupta Maurya. Scatter- 
ed over our sub-continent are small communities which claim 
descent from various groups of Europeans who had wander- 
ed into India. 

What was Indian civilisation at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era? The Vedic religion had produced works of the 
highest metaphysical reach. Buddhism and Jainism had both 
flourished for 500 years with their message of non-injury. 
Notable works in metallurgy, medicine and state-craft had 
been composed. Panini had produced his grammar, hailed 
by modern linguistic philosophers as one of the triumphs of 
the human mind. Our scientists and seers had the breadth 
of vision to have a fair measure, of the magnitude of the 
universe. They spoke of cycles of time stretching over thou- 
sands of millions of years. They described intensities of light 
brighter than a thousand suns. (Perhaps you know that this 
quotation from the Gita came spontaneously to Robert J. 
Oppenheimer’s lips as he marvelled at the first atomic test). 

The European astronomer Laplace remarked: ‘‘It is India 
that gave us‘the ingenious method of expressing all numbers 
by ten symbols, each receiving a value of position as well as 
an absolute value; a profound and important idea which 
appears so simple to us now that we ignore its true merit”. 
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Along with the discovery of zero, goes the concept of number 
as infinity. This is much more than mere mathematics. 
Here, we are near the heart of Indian thought. Infinity added 
to infinity is still infinity; infinity subtracted from infinity 
remains obstinately infinite. This was reflected in cosmo- 
logies with universes ‘‘measureless as the sands of the 
Ganges”. With the abstract, they combined the concrete, 
and accepted the interaction of mind and matter. Yoga was 
a system for integrated physical, mental and spiritual disci- 
pline. It is now being scientifically studied, 

_Economically, India had come to be known as one of the 
richest countries with a flourishing maritime and overland 
foreign trade. In fact Pliny complained that luxuries from 
India were draining Rome of its gold. Isn’t this amusing in 
the context of GATT? 

What is more significant, a country of over three million 
Square kilometres had been unified socially, and even politi- 
cally, under the Mauryan Empire. Barring tribes in in- 
accessible forests, it had also been integrated into a single 
cultural system. The pan-Indian common market had 
already come into being. And the distinctive characteristic 
of the Indian civilisation, its power of assimilation, had 
evolved. Also came the caSte system, which initially could 
be compared toa kind of trade unionism and gua:anteed 
security for individuals and groups, but unfortunately it lost 
fiexibility, became petrified, dividing society into layers with 
the repugnant concept of the superiority or inferiority of 
certain professions. 

From the earliest time the Indian social complex has been 
a mosaic, with each group retaining its colour and contour, 
its mores and habits, yet regarding itself a part of the whole. 
There is no doubt that weaker groups here, as elsewhere, 
were oppressed but, unlike some other societies, Indian 
society did not eliminate them. Ethnocide was alien to the 
Indian mind. ‘ 

Throughout history numerous racial and linguistic groups 
have poured into India. They stayed to become Indians and 
-found a niche in the elaborate social hierarchy. They intro- 
duced skills and crafts. The variety of their customs, garbs 
and words influenced Indian living. This infused tremen- 
dous vitality and creativity in the arts, sciences and com- 
merce. Buddhism spread to near and far lands. Pilgrims 
and scholars journeyed to study in our universities. The 
power of assimilation stood India in good stead in its 
encounter with Islam. Conquering warriors became Indian 
kings. Islamic holy men became Indian saints. The wealth 
of Indian science was avidly sought by Arab savants. Contact 
with the Outgoing cultures of Arabs, Iranians, Afghans, 
Central Asians and Turks ushered in new heights of achieve- 
ment in our music, architecture, literature and philosophy. 
The Arabs once again took Indian thought to Europe in the 
age when the great Islamic universities in Spain and else- 
where were paving the way for the Renaissance. 

How did this India allow itself to be conquered by a hand- 
ful of Europeans? Vasco da Gama had come to India before 
Babar. But it was the great Mughals who rose and ruled. 
However, in the 18th century, Europe’s colonising and con- 
quering adventurism which had found expression in the New 
World, turned eastwards. Within a couple of decades in the 
second half of that century, Europe — or rather Britain — 
had extended its sway over this vast country. India was the 
classic European colony. Europeans came because in those 
fabled days of Golconda it was the richest country in the 
world. A few decades ago they left it one of the poorest. 

In the last 100 to 150 years of foreign rule new knowledge 

of Europe did reach us. But it would be wrong to consider 
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it a consequence of foreign rule; for unconquered countries 
like Japan adopted even more European technology and 
organisational skills. 

Many perceptive Indians hailed and welcomed the political 
ideas and science of the West as the only means for India’s 
regeneration. Rammohun Roy, a profound scholar in Sanskrit 
and Persian, was the first of our moderns. He led the move- 
ment for Western education and for women’s emancipation 
and foresaw a new age in which all nations would be equal 
partners. Vivekananda returned from the Conference of 
Religions in Chicago, enthused by the dynamism of the 
West and aflame with the desire to shake his own people out 
of their apathy. But before his return he had sowed a seed 
of interest in Indian philosophy. Tagore, more gentle and 
poetic, travelled widely leaving his own impact on Europe 
and the ‘Americas. Mahatma Gandhi was Strongly influenced 
by Christianity, by the thinking of Emerson and Thoreau 
who in turn were impressed by the vision of Brahma. Today, 
Gandhi’s message is specially relevant and is striking sympa- 
thetic chords all over the world. My grandfather Motilal 
Nehru and many of our political stalwarts were staunch 
nationalists yet deeply influenced by Western liberal thought 
and even life styles. Numerous were the Indians, including 
my father Jawaharlal Nehru, who were educated in Europe 
and continued to take lively interest in its affairs. 

This was reciprocated by many Westerners, especially 
among the British, who shared our anguish and our hopes. 
We found sympathetic understanding for our freedom strug- 
gle. Revolutionary young Indians took refuge in European 
capitals where they or their friends founded organisations 
like Krishna Menon’s India League in London. Some gave 
moral support from a distance but others became intimately 
involved. Margaret Noble in the religious sphere, Annie 
Besant, philosophically and politically, and Madeleine Slade 
(Miraben, who spent her last days in Austria), besides people 
like Charles Andrews and so many others whose names are 
less known. European wives played an important role. 
Mrs Nellie Sen Gupta, for instance, who became President 
of the Indian National Congress. There were, and are, many 
who are more dedicatedly Indian, perhaps because it is their 
conscious and deliberate choice. 

I had the good fortune to grow up in a home where the 
best of India and Europe met — not only in the personalities 
of my own family but in an endless stream of guests — some 
known, some strangers — and the wide circle of thinkers and 
activists of all lands with whom we were in touch. In my 
early years, even though we were so completely absorbed in 
our own freedom struggle, my father and I by his side, made 
every international issue our own. The Spanish Civil War, 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the Anschluss, the war in 
China, the horrors of Hitlerism were all personal affronts. 
As a student in London, I was personally involved in several 
committees which did all they could to mobilise public 
opinion and help in other ways. I felt them as J do now that 
freedom is indivisible and incomplete without equality and 
the oneness of the world. 

Several experts here will speak on Indo-European mutual 
influences and interests. So I shall desist except to pay tri- 
bute to the innumerable scholars through whose interest and 
meticulous work, Indians have been able to discover the 
richness of their own tradition. But for Europe, India would 
not have understood itself. The discovery of India and 
Sanskrit made a greater impact on the intellectual history of 
Continental Europe than of Britain, the country which was 
in closest contact with us. The admiration of West European 
Indologists for the sublimity of Indian thought and for our 
achievements in various spheres helped to bolster our self- 
confidence. The names of social scientists, writers and 
others who specialised in India are too numerous to mention. 
Jung made a special study of Indian psychology. I met him 
briefly at a conference. , 

I have had the privilege of knowing Romain Rolland, 
Einstein and Andre Malraux, who were amongst those who 
delved into Indian philosophy in search of serenity but also 
supported our political aspirations. Our own briliant 
scientists like C.V. Raman, Satyendra Bose, Bhabha, and 
Chandrasekhar made impressive contribution to world 
science. 

In the last few years, the restlessness of Western youth has 
led them to a rediscovery of India, Better communications 
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make neighbours of all countries. More people travel. I am 
glad that a new interest in Indian philosophy, music and 
other arts and artefacts has been awakened. Provocative 
thinkers like J. Krishnamurthi, musicians like Ravi Shankar, 
and film makers like Satyajit Ray, amongst others, form 
bridges between our continents. 

Over the last 30 years, India and Western Europe have 
embarked on experiments and programmes of economic and 
technological cooperation. The viability of our economy 
depends on growth and prosperity in Europe, and European 
employment levels are linked to our ability to absorb their 
products. . 

What of the future? In the words of Matthew Arnold, we 
seem to be “wandering between two worlds, one dead and 
the other powerless to be born’’. Is Europe content with 
things as they are within Western Europe or on our globe? 
It seems to us that Europe is astir to assert its independent 
voice. If a change is needed, then what and how? In what 
ways should our relationship be renewed? The question is 
whether the interests of Western Europe conflict with ours. 
Does it help Western Europe to allow the gap between rich 
and poor to widen? Does Europe not agree that the vast 
opportunities opening out to humans, demands a more 
concentrated and concerted response? I leave these questions 
to you. I hope that herein the lovely Austrian Alps, you 
will outline the dimensions of future exchanges. 

My own desire is to build upon our shared experience of 
friendship and cooperation and apply the same technique to 
strategic and ideological problems in this period of crisis. 
We need movements and arrangements which will mobilise 
a collective will for peace of the entire peoples of the world 
and to consolidate, harness and put it to purpose. India be- 
lieves in tolerance, not bigotry; in acceptance, not rejection; 
in affirmation, participation and involvement, not negation, 
withdrawal and self-imposed isolation. It should not be 
difficult, therefore, for us to work together in a worthy 
cause. @ 


Problems of Rural Labour 


(from page 14) 
areas of the district. Under him there must be at 
least one Labour Inspector in each block, again 
exclusively for rural areas. Ultimately there should 
be a separate Labour Directorate for agricultural 
and other workers in the rural areas. 

3. Every Rural Area LO must have a vehicle at 
his disposal—at least a motor-cycle or a scooter, 

4. Rural Area LOs should be declared Authorities 
Commissioners under the Minimum Wages Act, 
Payment of Wages Act and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. This would ensure speedy decisions in 
cases of non-payment of minimum wages, non- 
payment of compensation for accidents, etc. 
One LO pointed out that he had taken to the court 
the case of a casual agricultural labourer who was 
being paid less than the minimum wage. By the 
time the worker was required to make his statement 
in the court he was not available because life had 
forced him to shift to another village. 

It was pointed out that Haryana Government 
had already given this power to its LOs and there 
was no reason why the Punjab Government should 
not do the same. 

Even the LOs agreed that the decisive factor for 
improving the lot of agricultural labourers was their 
class organisation. 

The present writer expressed regret that the 
Punjab Government in the Labour Department had 
not been represented at the seminar at a much 
higher level. (June 15) 


~~ 


BJP Dilemma n 
NARENDRA SHARMA 





T# Bharatiya Janata Party, following a series of 
reverses in the northern States, seems to be 
at the cross-roads. It has stopped talking of 
being the only alternative to the Congress-I. 

At its National Council meeting in the Capital 
(April 15-17), BJP chief Atal Behari Vajpayee gave 
acall for a National Democratic Front of all 
Opposition parties minus the two Communist 
Parties, and since then here as well as abroad he 
has been proclaiming that the country is in for a 
phase of coalition governments at the Centre. Both 
Vajpayee and party. General Secretary L.K. Advani 
continue to insist that a mid-term poll is round the 
‘corner. Whether it is a ploy to keep the ranks 
together or they seriously believe there will be a 
mid-term poll, it is difficult to say. 

BJP’s major advance in Karnataka, registering a 
four-fold. increase in its strength (from four to 
seventeen) during the Assembly elections in January, 
was soon followed by its traumatic defeat in the 
` Delhi Metropolitan Council election, at the hands 
of Congress-I, Delhi has been a Jana Sangh strong- 
hold and it is largely the same outfit which controls 
BJP in the national capital now. Following the 
Congress-I debacle in Andhra and Karnataka, BJP 
had expected to trounce Congress-J in Delhi and 
establish its claim to be the alternative to the Con- 
gress-I at the national level. The impact of the 
Delhi defeat was such that not only did Vajpayee 
own responsibility for it but offered to quit his post. 
Ata time when a mid-term poll was thought to be 
imminent, Vajpayee was indispensable for BJP, and 
despite the hard-liners he was unanimously re- 
installed as party president for the next term. 

Since then, BJP has suffered more set-backs: 
defeat in the UP panchayat elections and in the 
Madhya Pradesh civic polls, and finally, total rout 
in the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly elections. 

In the UP panchayat elections, BJP gained con- 
trol over only 28 Blocks out of the total of 896 
Blocks, while all the Opposition parties including 
BJP won only in 156 Blocks as against 681 Blocks 
controlled by Congress-I. The expectation that the 
spread of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad in UP would 
help BJP to retrieve lost ground was falsified. In 
the post-1967 period, the caste appeal of the then 
BKD under Charan Singh had torn as under the 
Hindu base of the then Jana Sangh and removed 
the Jana Sangh from the second position in the 
State’s politics. The panchayat elections have now 
shown that the Congress-I has further eroded BJP 
pockets like Gonda, Bahraich, etc. It must be noted 
that the Lok Dal itself has suffered badly, winning 
only in 54 Blocks while going by even the 198Q 
Assembly elections it should have won.in at least 
108 Blocks at the rate of two per Assembly seat — 
Lok Dal has 54 MLAs in the UP Legislature. Thus 
BJP’s hopes of recovery and advance in UP in 
alliance with Lok Dal have been shattered. (It 
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may be noted that in the last Haryana Assembly 
elections, BJP’s alliance with Lok Dal cost it the 
urban refugee votes, for long its mainstay. 

The civic bodies election in Madhya Pradesh, 
out of the 111 municipal bodies which went 
to poll in May, the Congress-I has come to 
control 71 including five Municipal Corporations, 
while BJP has established its hold over 20 including 
the prestigious Municipal Corporations of Indore 
and Gwalior. In all, the Congress-[ won about 
850 seats and BJP 515. The point is that while 
BJP improved its performance in Mahakoshal and 
Chhattisgarh regions, it suffered a serious setback 
in its traditional stronghold of Madhya Bharat. 
One of the State BJP leaders, Hukam Chand 
Kachhwai, former MP, has attributed the setback 
to partisan selection of candidates. BJP in fact had 
every reason to be hopeful of winning a larger 
number municipal bodies, for the Congress-I in the 
State is a house divided; BJP had earlier won 
successive victories in Lok Sabha by-elections in 
Sagar and Jabalpur; and the State BJP had been 
engaged in streamlining the party organisation in 
preparation for emerging as the ‘alternative’ to the 
ruling Congress-I in future elections. The outcome 
of the civic bodies poll was thus an anti- 
climax, with the prospect of tensions increasing in 
the State BJP which is acknowledged to be its 
strongest unit in the country. 

On top of all this has come the total debacle of 
the party in Jammu and Kashmir, where BJP’s 
Hindu following had apparently shifted its loyalty 
to the Congress-I in its confrontation with the 
National. Conference. How did this happen? This 
question has been causing concern to the BJP 
leadership. BJP contested 25 seats in all and lost 
deposits in as many as 17 constituencies. Its stal- 
warts like State BJP president Thakur Baldev Singh 
and Rishi Kumar Kaushal, both. members of the 
previous Assembly, were badly defeated. Some BJP 
leaders believe that communal and regional polari- 
sation as between the Congress-I ruling at the Centre 
and the National Conference ruling in the State had 
led to the BJP debacle. 

A closer look at the results in Jammu however 
shows that this can be only partly true. The contest 
in the Reasi general constituency in Jammu is a 
pointer. In the vicinity of the famous Vaishno Devi 
temple, this constituency had been a virtual preserve 
of the Jana Sangh and later of BJP. Rishi Kumar 
Kaushal was the party’s MLA from Reasi. This 
time he had to contend against Congress-I candi- 
date Ranjit Singh, National Conference candidate 
Jagjivan Lal, a Harijan youth, Bhim Singh of 
Panthers Party and two others. The Harijan youth 
of the National Conference won the seat polling 
7,895 votes against 6,693 of Congress-I and 4,671 of 
BJP. 

The communal overtones in the election cam- 
paigns of the two known secular parties — the 
Congress-I and the National Conference — do not 
fully explain the BJP debacle. ' 

How come that in the adjoining State of Punjab, 
BJP lost its urban base, which is again largely 
Hindu, to the Congress-I? BJP wasin the Govern- 
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fient with the Akalis in the post-1967 period and 
had been an election ally of the Akalis for some 
time thereafter. Its noisy criticism of Akali extre- 
mists in the present phase does not appear to have 
earned it the confidence of the Hindus in Punjab. 

’ Inheriting the traditions of the Jana Sangh, BJP 
till some time back was considered a party of the 
North. Though it has registered some advance in 


`A 
. . Barnes (from page 5) 


India wants foreign investment 
or foreign technology... there 
have to be conditions created 
which are attractive enough to 
induce the potential investors or 
the people who have the techno- 
logy to provide”. He again under- 
lined his point by referring to 
“the more advantageous” condi- 
tions China was offering to for- 
eign investors, 

On the political side, what the 
Ambassador has to say is along 
expected lines: the present US 
military supply to Pakistan is 
prompted by the Soviet pre- 
sence in Afghanistan; on the 
question whether this poses a 
threat to India’s security, he 
simplified the proposition: “We 
don’t think it does, you think 
it does”. When it was put to 
him if US would continue to give 
arms to Pakistan in the event of 
a Soviet withdrawal, he hedged 
by saying that he would “rather 
see a little more closely what the 
Soviet Union is doing before 
speculating too much beyond 
this.” 

Ambassador Barnes was rather 
ingenious when, after swearing 
that his Administration attaches 
“immense importance” to India’s 
integrity and independence, he 
pooh-poohed the ominous signifi- 
cance of US granting visa to 
the self-proclaimed Khalistani 
leader, Jagjit Singh Chauhan. 
Rather naively he confessed he 
was puzzled by Indian protests 
at this American action. Let us 
quote the American Atbassa- 
dor’s exact words: “As far as 
Mr Chauhan is concerned, I am 
again, I must say, puzzled by 
reactions I hear from some 
people in India. After all, this is 
a country which gives a lot of 
importance to people’s ability to 
express their views, one getsa 
great diversity in the Indian 
press, for example. There are 
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People who came to India, for 
instance, who advocate a sepa- 
rate, independent Puerto Rico. 
We as a country think the people 
of Puerto Rico have had a chance 
to express their opinion — if 
they want to become free asa 
Separate, independent state, they 
have a choice of doing it, but we 
don’t go around complaining 
because somebody happens to 
come to India from time to time 
and talk about Puerto Rico. And 
therefore, we’re rather puzzled 
why people here are bothered 
about it (Chauhan’s activities) ‘so 
much, especially when the 
attitude of the Government of 
the United States is perfectly 
clear.” ; 

Many in India do not seem to 
be so perfectly clear about many 
of the points raised by Ambas- 
sador Barnes. His equation of 
the Khalistani agitation with the 
Puerto Rican struggle for in- 
dependence has shocked a large 
body of opinion in this country. 
Demonstrations led by Cong- 
ress-I groups have denounced 
Barnes, remarks on this score. 
Delhi, Metropolitan Council has 
condemned his stand; and even 
demands for his recall have been 
raised. 

Ambassador Barnes of course 
knows his history: the island of 
Puerto Rico was annexed by US 
in the Spanish-American War of 
1898. Its inhabitants have always 
voted against being absorbed in 
USA and recently they rejected 
the offer to make the island the 
fifty-first State of US. Was 
Khalistan annexed by India? 

Secondly, Barnes refers to 
“somebody” coming to India 
and talking about Puerto Rico. 
The only “somebody” that has 
come to India recently raising 
the issue of Puerto Rico is the 
distinguished summit of the 
Nonaligned which in its Declara- 
tion unequivocally supported 
the demand for self-determina- 
tion of the island. Incidentally 


Maharashtra, Gujarat and Karnataka, and is even 
making its presence felt in Kerala, its base in the 
North appears to have been broken. Its possible 
alliance with regional parties like the Lok Dal, 
whose caste appeal seems to be paying diminishing 
returns, may not bring expected dividends, 

This is the dilemma that is baffling the BJP 
leaders at the moment. 


UN has demanded the indepen- 
dence of Puerto Rico, which has 
so far been ignored by US. 

Thirdly, Barnes says that the 
US Government attitude on the 
Khalistan agitation is “perfectly 
clear”. Since he himself is the 
accredited Ambassador of USA 
and he has thought it fit to bring 
in Puerto Rico to justify his 
Government granting a visa 
to the leader of that agitation, it | 
is rather puzzling as to what is ` 
“perfectly clear’ in US Adminis- 
tration’s stand on Khalistan ex- 
cept that it harbours it. The 
Prime’ Minister of India has 
herself clarified — after Barnes’ 
brilliant equation—that the base 
of the Khalistani agitation is in 
US, that is in Barnes’ country. 

A superficial view of this 
episode may lead one to the im- 
pression that Ambassador Barnes 
made a faux pas on the eve of the 
US Secretary of State’s visit to 
India. However, a more careful 
view could be that the Reagan 
Administration knowing: India’s . 
anxiety to get soft credit, would 
like to test out how far Indira 
Gandhi’s Government would go 
and swallow a few lumps of 
embarrassment: if the Chair- 
person of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment could be made to swallow 
a disdainful reference’ to the 
NAM Summit stand on Puerto 
Rico, then perhaps India could 
be taken as amenable to several 
more bouts of gentle pressure to 
shift from known positions in 
foreign affairs when Secretary 
Shultz would be paying his 
official visit to New Delhi. 

Ambassador Barnes has only 
been doing his job — he is test- 
ing out the pitch for his boss, 
Secretary Shultz, who will be 
holding next week the first high- 
level US talk with India after 
Indira Gandhi’s visit to Wash- 
ington. The guardian angels of 


Khalistanis do not look like. 
being particularly subtle. Q 
(June 21). 





Politics of Oral Rehydration 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Ovr the past year there has 
been a fair amount of media 
focus on the miraculous results 
possible with oral rehydration 
therapy (ORT) in preventing 
diarrhoea deaths. Health activ- 
ists have been trying to spread 
the knowledge that a simple salt- 
and-sugar solution drunk at fre- 
quent intervals is all that’s need- 
ed: for the treatment of most 
diarrhoeas in all people. 

And yet the concept of ORT is 
not all that new. As long ago as 
1967, the first controlled clinical 
trials had convincingly establish- 
ed the efficacy of ORT. Sixteen 
years later, efforts are still on to 
get it accepted, promoted and 
put into wide use. What then is 
the problem in putting across 
the sugar-and-salt message? 

One hurdle is getting patients 
to accept the fact that ORT is all 
that is needed for common viral 
diarrhoeas. A young doctor 
practising on the outskirts of 
Hyderabad says most patients, 
from all economic strata, find it 
impossible to believe that they 
need no anti-diarrhoeal drugs 
but only need the rehydration 
` drink. He says that often, to gain 
the patient’s confidence, he has 
to prescribe a vitamin tablet as 
placebo, along with the ORT 
packets which he makes to WHO 
specifications, and tell his 
patients, ‘“Take these pills but be 
sure to take the rehydration 
drink as well.’’ It is only when 
patients have experienced for 
themselves that the therapy ac- 
‘tually works that they can be 
- weaned off the placebo during 
subsequent diarrhoea bouts if 
these should occur. Needless to 
add, many practitioners continue 
to prescribe anti-diarrhoeal drugs 
(some dangerous, others ineffec- 
tive if expensive) simply because 
patients expect some sort of drug 
therapy. Not always do they 
also prescribe ORT as part of 
the treatment. 

Health activists also point out 


that appropriate non-drug ther- - 


apy for diarrhoea is not ade- 
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quately stressed in the curri- 
culum of medical colleges. Be- 
cause of ingrained attitudes in 
both patients and doctors, those 
campaigning to promote ORT 
have called for a compulsory in- 
clusion in the package inserts of 
all anti-diarrhoeal drugs a warn- 
ing to the effect that — ‘‘Medi- 
cine alone is not enough, ORT 
is most important.” They also 
want the WHO formula for the 
rehydration drink to be printed 
alongside, with pictorial instruc- 
tions. 

Another aspect to the problem 
of promoting ORT is the debate 
on the relative merits of ORT 
packets and the pinch-and-scoop 
method using ordinary salt and 
sugar from the kitchen shelf. 

An article in a 1981 issue of 
the Lancet analyses this and 
Other aspects and sums up this 
particular question thus: ‘‘When 
added to the correct amount of 
water, a packaged mix gives the 
most accurate concentration. 
But production and distribution 
of packets may greatly increase 
the expense of ORT — a serious 
matter in poor countries.” On 
the other hand, 
studies involving promotion of 
ORT through kitchen shelf 
ingredients and household spoons 
and utensils for measurement 
have been found quite success- 
ful. “In general, the more accu- 
rate the ORT mix, the more 
dependent will be the patient on 
the health delivery system, the 
less complete and standardised 
the mix, the more accessible will 
be ORT. There are trade-offs 


_in both directions.” 


Thus, the right choice regard- 
ing the particular ORT method 
to- be taught in different situa- 
tions would make the difference 
between success and failure in 
ORT acceptance. David Werner 
has pointed out that among the 
poorest sections, the simpler 
method, which involves more 
self-reliance, is more effective. 
He gives the example of the 
mother whose child falls ill late 


community’ 


at night. If she has been taught 
the sugar-and-salt method, she 
will start rehydration therapy 
right away and save the baby’s 
life. If she waits till the morning 
to fetch rehydration packets 
from the nearest health centres 
(which could be miles away) she 
may well find on reaching it that 
the packets are ‘out of stock’, 
Obviously there is need for 
tremendous rapport between 
health workers and the rural 
population for successful appli- 
cation of ORT. The Lancet 
study too stresses this point. 
Mass media campaigns may 
create some awareness but 
actual application of ORT is 
dependent on direct instruction 
and social commitment on the 
part of the health personnel. 
Alongside the debate over 
readymade packets ‘and home 
preparation is the entry of the 
drug companies with commercial 
rehydration packets. Studies 
have shown that some of these 
are exorbitantly priced, thereby 
defeating the very philosophy 
underlying ORT promotion. 
Some of the commercial packets 
do not also conform to WHO 
specifications. Dianna Melrose in 
Bitter Pills gives the example of 
a preparation of rehydration’ 
salts by Searle (brand name 
Rehidrat) which was being sold 
in 1980 in Sierra Leone. The 
product came in special sachets 
and contained a ‘special granule’ 
to preserve its ‘lemon-lime 
flavour’, Such gimmicks obvious- 
ly add steeply to the price. 
Further, the packet also had 
twice as much glucose but only 
half as much sodium chloride 
as the WHO formula and also 
contained the unnecessary 
ingredient of citric acid. The 
director of the firm is quoted as 
arguing that the product was 
deliberately different from the 
WHO formula to make it more 
‘palatable’ to children — des- 
pite the fact that WHO’s stan- 
dard drink has been found quite 
acceptable even to infants. He 
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is said to have added: “It js 
necessarily more expensive. In 
context, it costs slightly more 
than a bottle of Coca Cola in 
such countries as Kenya, Nigeria 
and Zambia.” l 


The politics that inhibits the - 


promotion of ORT has many 
dimensions. A bulletin on ‘Diar- 
rhoea Dilemma’ brought out by 
the Health and Society group 
has reproduced several articles 
by health experts and analysts 
on these complex aspects. The 
editors point out that over the 
last five years there has been 
much discussion over ORT. 
WHO has been producing a 
quarterly newsletter called Diar- 
rhoea Dialogue since 1976. And 
yet, anti-diarrhoeal drugs conti- 
nue to be irrationally prescribed 
and self-prescribed, and much 
money is made even by village 
quacks who fleece the ignorant 
by putting up saline drips for 





NAMEDIA 


Media Conference of the 
Nonaligned 


AN international Media Conference of 
the Nonaligned called NAMEDIA 
is to be hosted by India in New Delhi 
from September 14 to 17 this year. 
The National Preparatory Com- 
mittee of NAMEDIA meeting in New 
Delhi an June 19 discussed the stra- 
tegy and plans of the Conference. The 
purpose of NAMEDIA is to streng- 
then and help carry out the concept 
of the New World Information and 
Communication Order, which has been 
pressed forward by the Nonaligned 
Movement and UNESCO. It will 
explore the possibilities of co-operation 
within the Nonaligned Movement for 
collective self-reliance in communi- 
cation, regular exchange and under- 


Harsh Realities (from page 7) 


we may assure ourselves that the probing questions 
on Indian unity asked of the Prime Minister stem- 
med from ignorance of the Indian realities, the issue 
we need to face squarely is whether or not there is 
some substance in the apprehensions abroad that 
Indian unity is under stress and strain. 

It is doubtful if Indira Gandhi was able to satisfy her 
assertion that ‘India is as stable and united as ever” while 
the foreign press continues to paint gory pictures of the 
violence in Assam and Punjab. The point is not that the 
foreign press tends to exaggerate, or gloats fover Indian dis- 
comfiture, but that problems in India are tending to gather 


any and every case of diarrhoea. 
At the same time, ORT which is 
simple and cheap is not taking 
off as it should. 

ORT campaigners stress that 
ORT is important not only 
because it is cheap and effective 
but because it proves that “health 
care can be simplified and 
demystified so that the masses 
can take care of their own health 
without medical sophistication.” 
Within this concept are the roots 
of the problems faced in promot- 
ing ORT. For, in a sense, ORT 
is a threat tothe status quo in 
medicine and the drug industry. 
Conservatism, drug orientation 
and alienation from the needs of 
the community are cited by ORT 
campaigners as the prime reasons 
why ORT is slow to spread. 

Given the prevalent faith in 
drug therapy, faith in ORT will 
come only when people see it 
being universally promoted 


standing among both print and 
electronic media personnel in the 
nonaligned countries. It will also con- 
sider steps to help correct the 
imbalances that constrict a free and 
balanced flow of world information 
and restrict communication possi- 
bilities to a chosen few. 

The Director-General of the 
UNESCO, Mahtar Amadou M’Bow, 
is being invited to inaugurate 
NAMEDIA. Otber world specialists 
to be invited are Sean McBride, who 
headed the UNESCO Commission on 
communication problems, Gunnav 
Garbo, head of the IPDC (Inter- 
national Programme for Development 
of Communication), Mustapha Mas- 
moudi of Tunisia, Juan Somavia of 
Mexico and Prof Yash Pal. Leading 
editors and print and electronic media 
representatives from all the 101 Non- 
aligned countries have also been invi- 
ted. 

The idea of NAMEDIA gained 
emphasis after the recent NAM Sum- 
mit in New Delhi, which places a 
responsibility on India in the coming 
years. A number of senior editors, 
journalists and media specialists felt it 
was necessary to offer strong and wide 
support to the Nonaligned Movement 
especially in their own field. 


among and accepted by all eco- 
nomic sections. Mike Muller puts 
it well in The Health of Nations 
(1981): “The washerwoman from 
the squatter shanty town will 
not believe that her child’s diar- 
rhoea is best terated with sugar 
aud salt when the family for 
whom she works ia the suburbs 
give three different tablets to 
their children when they are ill.” 
It would only be too easy for the 
poor to suspect*that ORT is an 
inferior or second-best therapy. 

ORT is talked about and 
written about as the ideal solu- 
tion (which it certainly is) for 
the poorest sections where dehy- 
dration caused by diarrhoea 
claims so many lives. In the 
process what is ignored is the 
fact that ORT is the therapy for 
all people, regardless of whether 
or not they can afford the cost- 
liest medical treatment and 
drugs. 


Those who attended the meeting of 
the National Preparatory Committee 
were Nikhil Chakravartty( Chairman), 
D.R. Mankekar (Vice-Chairman), Som 
Benegal (Secretary-General), Steering 
Group members N.L., Chowla, S. 
Viswam, M.K. Ramamurthi, S. Kumar 
Dev, J.P. Chaturvedi, P. Unnikrish- 
nan, Subrata Banerji_and Jag Mohan, 
as well as Members of the Committee, 
Girilal Jain, M.J. Akbar, H.S. 
Chhabra, C.S. Pandit, Lakshman 
Tandon, R.S. Bhatt, A.K. Jain, 
Ramesh Gupta, I.S. Gupta, P.K. 
Bandyopadhyay, K.L. Nandan, 
Upendra Vajpeyi, Abu Abraham, 
M. Shammim, Y.A. Shetty and M.R.S. 
Mani. 

Other Members of the Committee 
are A. Raghavan (Vice-Chairman), 
Hari Jaisingh. Dewan Berindranath, 
N.R. Chandran. C.N. Chitta Ranjan, 
A.N. Dar, Mrinal Ghosh, D.R. 
Goyal, Vishwabandhu Gupta, H.N. 
Hari Kumar, Prem Shankar Jha, R.K. 
Karanjia, P.S. Kasbekar, Abid Ali 
Khan, Inder Malhotra, Vinod Mehta, 
Vinod Kumar Mishra, C.P. R.K. 
Mishra, Ramachandran, V.P. Rama- 
chandran, D.K.  Rangnekar, R. 
Rangarajan, J.S. Tilak, Kapil Varma, 
Virendra and Modhumita Mazumdar.: 
(New Delhi, June 19, 1983) @ 


critical dimensions which the Prime Minister cannot dismiss 
by merely laying the blame for them at the Opposition’s door. 

Addressing the Indian community in Vienna, Indira 
Gandhi advised Indians living abroad not to be influenced 
by the sensational coverage of events at home. “Things are 
not as bad as it is made out,” shesaid. She also said that 
such difficulties as have surfaced on the economic front were 
because of the three-year break in her regime, suggesting 
thereby that had she been voted to power in 1977, there 
would have been no cause to worry on any score. How one 
wishes all this could be true! 

Unfortunately, Indira Gandhi’s -utterances abroad have 
only one lesson to convey to Indians at home: if there is an 
effective government at home, it would automatically win 
higher prestige for the country abroad, rather than the other 
way about. @ (June 20) 
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Over the ý ars, Hindustan : and ancillary units touched 
spa Rs. 15 Crores. | 
_ Hindustan Lever is'proud * 
or -: ofthe ASSOCHAM Award — 
manufacturer in:Banaras to roll" -..and for the recognition of its ,. 
into ihe U.K.marketia _ Contribution in an area of 
shoemaker j in: Agra to enter: ` national priority. But the Award ` 
really belongs to those 125 
small industries who have risen 
nition: to the challenge,stretched their .. 4} 
fashion markets‘in Paris, Rome . _resources,met tough quality 
and Geneva.in 1982, Hindustan’: standards and tougher compe- 
Lever's exports of products ._ tition...and shown in the face of ; 
manufactured by small-scale .. impossible odds that India can do it. 4. - 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 





ILL she or will she not? — This is the 

question which has become an obses- 

sion with the Opposition leaders trying.to 

fathom if Indira ‘Gandhi would be going 
for a snap poll for the Lok Sabha. 

In the normal course, the Lok Sabha 
election has to take place by early 1985. 
But the Opposition parties are on the 
tenterhooks: they suspect — rather are 

_ almost convinced — that Indira Gandhi 
would not wait till the completion of the 
full term. Most of them seem to feel 
that the Lok Sabha elections would be 
held in the winter of . 1983-84. That is, 
Indira Gandhi may advance it by a year. 

This calculation is partly based on the 
objective consideration that the uncertain 
economic situation might deteriorate by 
the middle of next year, and so it will be 
natural for the Prime Minister to go in 
for early poll, avoiding the contingency 
of'an economic debacle which is bound to 
tell on the fortunes of the ruling party. 
On the other hand, large-scale import 
of foodgrains and edible oil — supposed to 
be scheduled for this year — suggest the 
preparations for an early poll. The mas- 
sive spending on the New Twenty Point 
Programme with all the drawbacks in 
its implementation, is expected to create 
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The Guessing Game 


the impact, however transient, on the rural 
voter sufficient to fetch electoral dividends 
for the ruling party. 

The other consideration that may impel 
the Prime Minister to advance by a year 
the parliamentary poll is that despite all 
the heroic efforts on its part, the Opposi- 
tion is still a very divided house and it 
may be possible for her to cash in on it. 
As a rule, Indira Gandhi as an astute 
electioneering expert, has always kept this 
aspect of the question in mind, the more 
so after the shattering experience of 1977 
when she had miscalculated on this point. 
It is worth noting in this connection that 
recently serious efforts were made from 
her camp to dissuade some of the 
Opposition leaders from participat- 
ing in their meeting that took place in 
New Delhi on June 30: emissaries 
approached the Chief Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir as also the General Secretary 
of CPI, apart from the Lok Dal President. 
Although these efforts did not succeed this 
time, there is good reason to believe that 
these would be continued more deter- 
minedly in the weeks and months ahead. 

As things stand today, the picture is not 
very bleak for the Congress-I on this 
count. Both Charan Singh and AIADMK 
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leader M.G. Ramachandran are not likely to 
respond unfavourably for an understanding with 
the Congress- for the Lok Sabha poll. Charan 
Singh’s stand on Punjab and Indira Gandhi’s scuttl- 
ing of the Congress-I-DMK alliance in Pondicherry 
are regarded as pointers to the shape of things to 
come. Even Andhra Pradesh’s NTR may not be 
averse to striking a deal with the Congress-I for the 
Lok Sabha poll since he at the moment harbours no 
ambition for himself or his party at the Centre, 
while he may be interested in humbling other Oppo- 
sition parties in the State. he is realising how diffi- 
cult it is to keep up the charisma that came in the 
wake of his unexpected landslide victory in the 
Assembly poll in January. 

The Left parties also face the dilemma of having 

to align themselves with elements in the Opposition 
with whom they have more differences than with 
Indira Gandhi. The two CPs for instance openly 
say they support the foreign policy of her Govern- 
ment, and foreign policy matters more in a parlia- 
mentary poll than one for the Assembly. The main 
plank of the CPM attack on the Indira Raj is that 
it denies more power to the State Governments: 
with the appointment of Sarkaria Commission the 
“thrust -of the attack has been blunted to some 
extent. But Indira Gandhi is in a position to 
announce a few more measures to neutralise the 
effect of any anti-Centre campaign that the Left 
may launch as part of its electioneering campaign. 

With the humbling of BJP in Delhi Metropolitan 
Council poll followed by its setback in Madhya 
Pradesh Munucipal elections and climaxed by its 
electoral debacle in Jammu, Indira Gandhi is at the 
moment far better off than anytime in the last three 
years in the Hindi belt. The latest High Command 
warning that the Congress-I_ Chief Ministers would 
not be permitted to be dislodged’ by dissidents’ 
intrigues is looked upon as an alert signal for the 
Lok Sabha poll. After the Andhra experience in 
which the adverse Assembly results were to a large 
measure due to the successive Ministerial changes, 
it is quite understandable Indira Gandhi should be 
careful not to disturb the State Ministries under her 
control in the period preceding the poll. 

More significant is Indira Gandhi’s reported 
warning while recently addressing her trusted party 
functionaries: “Iam not going to run round every 
constituency for all the time”. She told them to 
gear up the party set-up. While the chronic Con- 

_ gress-I distaste for party-building persists, there are 
signs of certain organisational activities including 
the holding of cadre training camps which normally 
come to Congress before it launches an election 
campaign. f 

The two issues on which there is worry in many 
circles about the future of the nation’s integrity, are 
strangely not going to appreciably affect the election 
prospects for the Lok Sabha, one way or the other. 
In the case of both Assam and Punjab, Indira 
Gandhi knows that the Opposition today is in no 
position to make any political capital out of an 
election campaign. This is because the Opposition 
for one thing is not unified as to the solution to 
either of the two problems: there is clear division 
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within the Opposition both on the issue of Assam 
athat of Punjab. Secondly, they on the whole 
have no tangible proposals which can, bring about 
a settlement any more than what the Centre has 
offered. The Opposition’s main complaint is that 
Indira Gandhi has been taking no initiative to solve 
the two crisis issues. This by itself cannot form an 
election platform against the ruling party. 

In both Assam and Punjab, polarisation has 
reached a point which does not necessarily come in 
the way of winning seats in an election for any 
party. This is glaringly brought out in Punjab. The 
Akalis have set their eyes on emerging as the pre- 
dominant force among the Sikhs. This they hope 
to achieve by taking an intransigent posture. The 
worry of BJP is that Indira Gandhi by not yielding 
to the Akalis will gain heavily among the non- 
Sikhs, thereby cutting into its preserve. Other 
parties whether the Communists or Janata have 
only marginal prospects: in many cases, this polari- 
sation will hit them heavily as their followings, 
however small compared to the Akali and the 
Congress-I, are heterogenous comprising both Sikhs 
and non-Sikhs. 

The Delhi meeting of the Opposition parties 
(June 30) has brought out more than it did at 
Vijayawada a month earlier that the prospect of 
all-out Opposition unity is miserably poor indeed. 
The BJP-Communist irreconcilability has become 
sharper. The regional formations whether in J & K 
or Tamil Nadu or Andhra Pradesh are determined 
to fight the Congress-I in their own domains but 
they are not so determined to oust it at the central 
level: they only want to pressurise it to wring con- 
cession for their respective State Governments. 
Those like Bahuguna who are hoping against hope 
to bring about a modus vivendi by which the anti- 
Congress-I votes may not split, are losing ground. 
Even Bahuguna’s efforts at merging his DSP with 
the Congress-S and Ratubhai Adani’s Rashtriya 
Congress have not yet borne fruit as the Congress-S 
does not seem to be prepared to accept his leader- 
ship. 

Meanwhile Chandra Shekhar emerging from his 
refreshing padayatra — which is a sort of political 
sauna rather than a kayakalpa — has little to offer 
by way of a qualitatively different alternative from 
the run-of-the-mill politics. The fact that he has no 
intention of abandoning the Janata Party establish- 
ment but only hopes to rejuvenate it by roping in 
activist groups is likely to provoke little response in 
the country asa whole. The ripples of his padayatra 
will not touch even the shores of his own constitu- 
ency of Ballia where he has so long fought the poll 
battle with the traditional weapon of caste politics, 
and there is no sign of his not likely to do it the 
next time he enters the election lists. 

Where then is the national alternative to the 
Indira Raj? So long as our party bosses are entranc- 
ed with the ballot box politics, they are not likely 
to score over her. A ramshackle alternative in the 
Janata model has no future. 

Beyond the ballot box, however, is the valley of 
the imponderables. 


July 6 N.C. 
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Opposition Meet : Futility over Punjab 


NARENDRA SHARMA ` 


A little over a month after, precisely thirty two days since 
the Opposition parties? much talked about meet at Vijaya- 
wada (May 28) they again met in the Capital on June 30, 
apparently to find a solution to the burning Punjab problem. 
However, this time the Opposition meet came to be marked 
more for the high drama that accompanied the holding of 
the meeting than for the complex issue of Punjab it intended 
o deal with. The fact that BJP, the Lok-Dal and _ the Janata 
Party had initially announced their intentions to stay out of 
the meeting, had led to the speculations that the meeting 
would be a flop. The prospects appeared to be gloomy till 
the eve of ‘the meeting. All the three major Opposition 
Parties had declared in nearly identical and unequivocal 
terms that they were staying out because the meeting. had 
been convened without prior consultations with them. 
The convenor, DSP leader H.N, Bahuguna appeared to be in 
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WE REGRET TO SAY 
| THAT PUNJAB HAS FAILED 
| To SOLVE THE : 
Opposition’ TANGLE 
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a soup. 
Quick confabulations took place soon after the arrival of 
Chief Ministers of Jammu and Kashmir Dr. Farooq Abdullah 
and Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister N.T. Rama Rao. They 
together with Bahuguna and Jagjivan Ram strove to evolve a 
new approach which unfolded itself early in the morning of 
June 30, when they together paid unannounced and unsche- 
duled visits to Lok Dal chief Charan Singh and Janata leader 
Chandra Shekhar. What transpired at these meetings can 
only be guessed. Bahuguna took the back seat, leaving the 
issue to be tackled by the two Chief Ministers and Jagjivan 
Ram. Jagjivan Ram too had some leverage with Charan 


` Singh, for both of them have been having merger talks. This 


shrewd last minute move turned. the tide. Charan Singh and 
Chandra Shekhar, later it was explained, agreed to join the 
Meeting once they were assured by NTR and Dr Abdullah 








that the Delhi Opposition meet was not a Bahuguna venture 
but a continuation’ of the Vijayawada meet held under 
NTR’s umbrella. But for the absence of top BJP leaders 
Atal Behari Vijpayee and L.K. Advani from Delhi at that 
moment, BJP too might have been persuaded to join the 
June 30 meeting. The Left Parties had already jointly taken 
a decision to participate in the meeting inspite of the pro- 
posed boycott by the three parties. That H.N. Bahuguna 
welcomed the aging Lok Dal Chief Charan Singh at the 
- venue of the meeting by touching his feet was_another high- 
point in the drama. Though Jagjivan Ram was to preside 
over the meeting, it began without any presiding deity 
it was left to NTR to initiate the deliberations, with a clari- 
fication, ‘while Punjab is a burning issue and deserves 
immediate attention, 1 submit that gatherings of such unpre- 


cedented nature are too few and far between. Therefore, it © 


is necessary for us to use this occasion to share our views on 
a wide range of national issues and problems”. He was clari- 
fying the “misgivings” about the ‘‘purpose” of the meeting, 
as he put it. The tension and apprehensions in which the 
morning discussion was conducted and the relief they felt at 
its success was evident when NTR in his opening hyperbolic 
remarks said, “(Having succeeded in coming together in this 
historic fashion” let us get down to work. ; 
The absence of Karnataka Chief Minister Rama Krishna 
Hegde from the meeting would have assumed a different 
meaning had Chandra Shekhar not changed his mind at the 
last moment. At Vijayawada, Bahuguna had objected to the 
holding of the next Opposition meet at Bangalore as was 
proposed by Hegde, on the plea. that the venue of the next 
meeting should be in one of the northern states. The absence 
of Tamil Nadu Chief Minister M.G. Ramachandran was 
however noted, especially because it had come in the wake 
of the fall of the Pondicherry’s DMK-Congress-I Coalition 
Government Which occasioned the absence of yet another 
Chief Minister at the Delhi meet. Maneka Gandhi who was 
so much in the limelight at Vijayawada, was just forgotten. 
Notwithstanding these absentees, important as well as 
unimportant, the organisers of the meeting could rightly 
claim satisfaction for having belied the speculation about 
its becoming a flop, for the gathering was thrice as big as at 
Vijayawada and the number of parties, national and regio- 
nal, taking part too was larger this time. A ‘high level meet 
of the Opposition parties however, has not to be judged by 
the number attending but by its political outcome. 
On the eve of the first Opposition meet at Vijayawada 
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.to the Akalis at this stage when extremists are every day 


Akali leaders have been of course dissociating themselves 
from “Khalistan” and in general terms also condemning 
violence. Both these points were noted in the resolution on 
Punjab situation. But the Akali Dal’s refusal to condemn 
the extremists when they are seen to be on the rampage 
makes their bonafides doubtful.. And if the Opposition meet 
too avoided mentioning of the extremists like Bhindranwale 
and his gang who have been openly espousing the Khalistanis 
and extremists, its credibility becomes doubtful. The reso- 
lution accused the Centre of following a policy of ‘‘drift”’ 
and warned it of grave consequences, for the ‘‘public tole- 
rance” has ‘‘crossed its limits’. Obviously, it was more 
convenient for the Opposition to hold the Centre responsible 
for all the ills of Punjab and let off the Akali Dal. This really 
is not facing the grim realities in Punjab but indulging in 
cheap politicking. 

One may not doubt the motivations of such a galaxy of 
Opposition leaders when they decided ‘‘to send an all-party 
team to the Punjab to help in restoring traditional amity 
and brotherhood of the people of Punjab.” With the rather 
one-sided view of the prevailing Punjab situation already 
taken at the meeting, such a delegation in the first instance 
cannot be an “‘all-party delegation”, and the present inflamed 
situation, being aggravated by murderous extremist activities 
on one side and now with the Hindu communal organisa- 
tions adding further fuel to the fire, the Opposition leaders, 


. with the best of intentions in the world, are likely to find 


it hard to cut any ice. This is not to’ under-rate the useful- 
ness of an “‘all-party delegation’® visiting Punjab in order 


‘to restore amity between Hindus and Sikhs if it could be 


organised. This is only to point out the severe limitations 
that the Opposition meet has put on its. own desirable 
initiative. 

Though the call for communal amity was subscribed to by 
all including the SGPC chief Gurcharan Singh Tohra, their 
approaches differ on the water-sharing and territorial dis- 
putes. Charan Singh maintained his reservations and Janata 
chief Chandra Shekhar was doubtful about the solution put 
forward to solve the disputed issues. Haryana Janata 
leader Devi Lal has been threatening to launch a satyagraha 
ifallthe Akali demands are conceded without regard to 
Haryana’s interests. And for Charan Singh, Devi Lal, is 
like a red rag toa bull in the Jat belt. BJP’s dissociation 
from the meeting too is not accidental because it has been ` 
losing its Hindu support in the northern States. Concession 
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Shultz Visit : Positions Stay Frozen 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


SINCE New Delhi did not entertain high expecta- 
tions from the visits of US Secretary of State, 
George Shultz (June 29-July 2) there was little 
cause for disappointment on its outcome. But even 
so, there would appear to be some grounds for 
drawing limited satisfaction from the serious and 
detailed exchange of views between him and the 
Indian leaders. 

Many of the fundamental premises on which the 
Indian and American foreign policy calculations 
are evolved and firmed up have been generally 
irreconcilable for the last three decades, and the 
two countries have now reached the stage where 
there is mutual acknowledgement that it is always 
useful to try and narrow the areas of suspicion. The 
Shultz visit once again offered an opportunity to 
reinforce this awareness, and to the limited extent 
that it left both the sides content, the visit was 
certainly useful. 

George Shultz at least seems to have gone away 
with the impression that he did a good thing 
by coming to India since this enabled him 
to have “genuine conversations” with his hosts, 
which were much more than the conventional 
reiterations of familiar and known policy positions 
Narasimha Rao too seems to see something signi- 
ficant in the fact that the exchange of views with 
the visitor stretched well beyond seven hours during 
the four days’ of Shultz’s stay in New Delhi. We 
must therefore infer that the two countries have a 
a clearer assessment of the policy nuances of each 
other and that this is the factor that offers the 
ground for satisfaction. This may well beso. The 
personality of Shultz, which isso patently devoid 
of the angularities in thought and speech which 
characterises that of the last Secretary of State to 
visit India, Henry Kissinger, also ought to have 
contributed much to this sense of satisfaction. 
New Delhi will also presumably take due note of 
Shultz’s refusal to answer questions on the Kashmir 
issue in Islamabad and his general endorsement of 
the Indian’ positive attitude towards normalisation 
with Pakistan. 

Washington had given clear indications prior to 
the visit that it was deeply interested in making a 
success of it, and the unsolicited statements by the 
State Department spokesman on the possible ways 
of resolving the contentious Tarapur spare parts 
issue had provided an insight into the American 
thinking ‘on the subject. The entire exercise was 
quite reminiscent of the ingenuous manner in which 
the controversial issue of the fuel supplies to 
Tarapur was handled before Indira Gandhi’s visit 
to the US last July. The announcement that Presi- 
dent Reagan was prepared to “take the necessary 
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actions’ to supply those safety-related spare parts 
which are not available from elsewhere — with its 
obvious implication that despite the 1963 bilateral 
agreement India would be permitted to shop for 
the parts in Western Europe — thus emerged as the 
only tangible gain which Shultz could show for the 
visit. 

The question of fuel supplies was overcome by 
making France the surrogate supplier but the haste 
with which this was done was responsible for the 
many doubts and difficulties that arose between 
India and France after President Reagan and Indira 
Gandhi had agreed to project that solution as the 
only tangible gain which the Indian Prime Minister 
could show for her visit to Washington. The temp- 
tation to view the transfer of its own contractual 
obligations on Tarapur to third countries as a 
favour conferred on India must therefore be resisted 
if only for the simple reason that there is as yet no 
guarantee that spare parts purchase deals either 
with West Germany or Italy will be all smooth 
sailing. If anything, it is New Delhi which has 
persuaded itself to confer favours on Washington 
Since it is willing not to invoke the contractual 
obligations. 

Actually, President Reagan would be well within 
his rights to exercise his option of a waiver of the 
existing legislative constraints, now that the US 
Supreme Court has struck down the Congress’s veto 
power over executive action. The Congressional 
opposition to nuclear exports has now become a 
non-issue, but if Reagan chooses not to make use of 
the advantage given to him on a platter by the 
Supreme Court, it is possibly because he wishes to 
avoid confrontation with the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission and the 50 Congressmen who have 
written to him demanding that no nuclear exports 
to India should be allowed till India signs the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. It could be because of this 
that Shultz indicated in his press conference that 
the President will defend the sale of parts on the 
grounds “of the importance of having nuclear power 
stations operate in a manner that takes due consi- 
deration of the safety and health of the operators 
of the plant and the people in the community”. 
Thus, from the American point of view, only 
humanitarian grounds can justify the assumption of 
residual responsibility to sell such spares as are not 
available elsewhere and not its contractual obliga- 
tions. 

While the agreement has for the time being gene- 
rated some complacency in New Delhi, the time 
will soon come when a thought will have to be 
bestowed on the difficulties India will face if the 
arrangement for the acquisition of parts are res- 
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tricted to only the category of safety telated itettis. 
What about spares the next time around, and 
what about the non-safety-related parts, the need 
for which is bound to arise from time to time? 
Is Washington in a position to guarantee that 
no spoken. or implied conditions will accompany 
the supply from the third country? Where is the 


sense of equity and fairplay in an arrangement - 


whereby US chooses to bypass the provisions of 
the 1963 bilateral agreement and 1971 trilateral 
agreement (including the International Atomic 
Energy Agency) in the matter of supplies of fuel 
and spares, but insists on adhering to it in the 
matter of self-determination for reprocessing the 
spent fuel, the stock of which is slowly assuming 
unmanageable proportions at Tarapur? These are 
the questions that have been left delightfully vague, 
and if the uncertainties have raised doubts in the 
minds of scientists about the wisdom of continuing 
to operate Tarapur with so many constraints, it is 
because New Delhi is still dithering about its long- 
term policy on the nation’s nuclear programme. 
Tarapur perhaps would have been the only issue 
on which there would have been scope for contro- 
versy during the visit, but, as we said earlier, the 
State Department had taken care to smoothen 
things well before Shultz’s departure for Bangkok to 
confer with .the ASEAN Foreign Ministers on the 
Kampuchean: crisis. The State Department had 
however not anticipated the contretemps over 
Ambassador Harry Barnes’ unfortunate equation 
of the Puerto Rican independence struggle and the 
Khalistan agitation, and since there seemed to be 
every danger of the atmosphere being vitiated during 
the visit — the Prime Minister too had made no 
secret of her displeasure through her angry remarks 
on her return from the European odyssey — it was 
left to the Ambassador himself to make amends. 
This he did through a question-answer statement 
limited to the controversy in which he clarified, in 
addition to expressing ‘‘distress’ that he was not 
drawing any analogies. As a further gesture of con- 
ciliation, Barnes also announced a donation of 
Rs..2.5 lakh to the Prime Minister’s National Re- 
lief Fund to be spent on Gujarat flood relief. And 
mindful presumably of the intensity of feeling that 
had been generated by Barnes’ indiscretion, the 
first thing Shultz did on arrival in New Delhi was 
to reaffirm US interest in India’s unity, stability and 
territorial integrity. 
For the rest, if the Shultz visit established any- 
` thing, it was that Indian and American positions on 
most of the regional and global economic and poli- 
tical issues continue to remain frozen. Indira 
Gandhi’s Washington visit had generated some 
hopes of a softening of American attitudes, but the 
Prime Minister had returned home with the feeling 
that Reagan hada closed mind. Between then and 
now, Indira Gandhi’s status underwent a qualitative 
change in that she assumed the chairpersonship of 
the Nonaligned Movement in March this year. While 
not once mentioning this point, not even formally 
acknowledging her enhanced eminence as the chair- 
person of the biggest movement of the day, Shultz 
had perforced to expound American positions on 
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isstéé not directly impinging on {ndo-American 
bilateral relations, like the situation in Central 
America, West Asia and Disarmament. 

However, on the two issues on which Indira 
Gandhi is setting much store, namely the restructur- 
ing of the global.economy through a world confer- 
ence on Money and Finance for development, and a 
summit level attendance at the forthcoming UN 
General Assembly session, Shultz was apparently 
not ina position to offer an insight into Reagan’s 
thinking. His defence of the integrity of IMF at 
his press conference in any case confirmed that the 
status quoist stand adopted at Williamsburg would 
remain. Shultz also offered no indication that the 
US attitude towards concessional aid will be modi- 
fied; if anything, his ambivalent answer to the ques- 
tion on borrowings by China from the World Bank 
coming at the expense of India, seemed to imply 
that US has no reason to shed its rigidities. It may 
be safe therefore to assume that the US opposition 
to the Indian application for a two billion dollar loan 
from the Asian Development Bank has no sign of 
being softened. 

Shultz’s remarks on the clarification of “mis- 
understandings”? about the US arms sales to India 
were apparently in the nature of a red herring, 
especially in the light of his admission that no pro- 
posals were outstanding. But his clarification, the 
nature of which have not been disclosed either by 
him or the Indian side, would not count for much 
in terms of hard reality and past experience, unless 
of course US has proposed to shed the many con- 
ditionalities which govern arms sales. The 1980 
negotiations for the purchase of 3,700 TOW anti- 
tank missiles, 230 M-138 howitzers and some C-130 
transport aircraft fell through at the last minute 
because the Indian team found five conditions to- 
tally unacceptable. Not only were advance pay- 
ments in hard currency demanded, but no fixed 
commitments were offered for deliveries, which, it 
was indicated, could stretch beyond five years. The 
US would not transfer technology to enable indi- 
genous manufacture under licence, while at the 
same time the right to cancel contracts without 
compensation and the determination of the need 
for spares and delivery schedules would vest with 
the US. It is inconceivable that Indian interest 
will be inspired in the face of such conditionalities, 
notwithstanding New Delhi’s desire to diversify the 
arms purchase sources. It is also doubtful if 
Shultz’s efforts to remove misunderstandings would 
erase Indian reservations over the American arms 
(and F-16) supplies to Pakistan whose implications 
for subcontinental and regional security transcend 
he commercialities of any Indo-American arms 
deals. 

In sum, if New Delhi has been left unimpressed 
if not entirely disappointed with the visit, it is not 
so much because it does not recognise the potential 
for a growing and more meaningful bilateral rela- 
tions with the United States but because Washing- 
ton’s policies will continue to be dominated by its 
compulsions of being the dominant partner of the 
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The Punjab Scenario 
SATYAPAL DANG 


TH last few weeks have seen a further worsening 
of the situation in Punjab. 

Firstly, Sikh separatists and extremists have 
greatly stepped up their activities. Killings of 
Nirankaris and others have increased. Two new 
methods have been introduced. One, sending cf 
parcel bombs. Second, killing of Hindu priests. 
The obvious aim of the first is to strike terror and 
to create feeling of insecurity amongst the mino- 
rities in Punjab and those opposing the imperialist 
backed slogan of “Khalistan”. The aim of the 
second is also clear. .When cow heads, etc, were 
placed before Hindu temples, some Hindu com- 
munalists had retaliated by throwing cigarettes into 
some gurudwaras and by attacks on some of them. 
Contrary to the expectations of the separatists, 
communal riots did not break out despite the help 
rendered to them by Hindu communalists. Behind 
the murder of a Hindu priest, the calculation seems 
to have been that at least this would provoke riots, 
especially if some Sikh priest was murdered in 
retaliation. 

Along with these new methods, other efforts to 
widen the gulf between Hindus and Sikhs continue. 
For instance, huge printed posters issued by Sant 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale have appeared in many 
villages of the State. These reproduce the original 
Anandpur Sahib resolution which demands a 
virtual “Khalistan” within India with a very weak 
Centre and call upon Sikhs not to tolerate any 
compromise. These posters call upon Sikhs to arm 
themselves with such weapons as will not fail them 
when they are needed to be used. 

Other exponents of the original Anandpur Sahib 
resolution, etc, are circulating pamphlets and leaf- 
lets which raise new disruptive slogans. For ins- 
tance, one such pamphlet says that “all the mino- 
rity communities should demand separate electorate 
which they were enjoying under British rule’. It 
argues that “joint electorate alone is sufficient to 
finish the minorities politically...” This pamphlet 
even says that the “British though foreigners were 
very good and just administrators.” It declares 
that “Khalsa Raj” is the only target of the Khalsa 
Panth. 

Cassettes of highly provocative speeches of Bhin- 


`- dranwale are being played to Sikh youth in many 


- villages of the State. 

Failure on the part of the Akali leadership and 
the Government of India to reach agreement and 
the continuation of the Akali Morcha provide a 
favourable atmosphere for Sikh extremists and 
separatists to carry on their nefarious activities. 

Total failure of the Government to get at the 
killer gangs, murders of Nirankaris and others in 
broad daylight with the police Jooking on, have 
created a fertile ground for Hindu communaiists. 
In the past calls for ‘‘SikH hartals” as well as for 
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Hindu hartals’ evoked no response whatsoever. 
This time the call for hartal on June 27 given by 
some Hindu communal organisations did get sub- 
stantial response in some towns. The BJP has 
called upon Hindus to be ready to defend them- 
selves with arms, knowing full well that such a 
slogan can only help those working for Khalistan. 

Secondly, what has happened in Jullundur recently 
is more dangerous than what took place in Patiala. 
In Jullundur there have been clashes between tec- 
tions of Hindus and Sikhs, however small. And that 
is the biggest danger signal so far. A brief review 
of what happened in Patiala and what has happened 
in Jullundur recently will be worth while. 

First about Patiala. 

On April 21, 1983, Ramnavami day, the Hindu 
Surakhsha Samiti took out a procession armed with 
trishuls and raising provocative slogans. The autho- 
rities allowed it. On April 30, an armed Sikh pro- 
cession was taken out. The occasion was the birth- 
day of Guru Tegh Bahadur though it is not custo- 
maty to take out processions on this day. The 
Akali leadérs freely distfibuted swords to the pro- 
cessionists, many of whom had been brought from 
outside. Organised by the Naujawan Khalsa Dal, 
this procession too raised provocative slogans. The 
authorities permitted this too. 

It was in this background that the trouble in 
Patiala started over an objection raised by a Hindu 
leader to the use of a loudspeaker. Burning of 
shops took place. Curfew bad to be imposed for 
many days. 

Significantly, the same district authorities who 
had allowed the above processions bave been re- 
fusing permission for Peace Marches. On May 4, 
the Deputy Commissioner refused even to meet a 
deputation of Communist, trade union and other 
representative people of the city, who have been 
most active in Patiala for maintaining communal 
peace. 

Events in Patiala drew much national attention. 
And yet ordinary people in villages said: ‘The 
fight is not between Sikhs and Hindus but between 
Banyas and Bhapas”’. 

Sikh traders in Patiala are mostly immigrants 
from Rawalpindi and other places in Pakistan and 
are called Bhapas. They have become prosperous in 
acute rivalry with traditional Hindu traders of the 
city called Banyas. They have no mutual inter- 
relationships. It is not an accident that Patiala 
has thrown up the worst type of communal leaders 
like Shambu Prashad (RSS-BJP) Sardara Singh 
Kohli (Akali) and Pawan Kumar (Congress-I, and 
President of Hindu Raksha Samiti). 

The nature of relationship between Hindu and 
Sikh traders of Patiala is not typical of such towns 
of Punjab as Amritsar and Jullundur. In the latter 


types of towns many Hindu and Sikh traders are 
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interrelated. And yet in Jullundur Hindu-Sikh 
clashes have taken place. There was a clash even 
between some Hindu and Sikh passengers at the 
railway station. Here is the sequence of events: 


There 1s a 70 years or so old temple in Jullundur’ 


called Sodhal Temple. In the adjoining room there 
has been a Granth Sahib since the very beginning. 
Mahant Gurmukh Dass managed these, and after 
his death Mahant Chanan Dass. At some stage a 
Board of Trustees was set up. Perhaps in the begin- 
ning it represented only the Chadha biradari 
(Hindu) and later on some other (Hindu) trustees 
were also added. 

From 1953-54 or so, the price of land began to 
shoot up. It is said that the Mahant allowed people 
to construct shops provided they agreed to pay rent 
to him. It is reported that a dispute arose between 
the Mahant and the trustees. The Mahant called in 
some Nihangs to help him and this consequently 
took the shape of a dispute between the temple on 
the one hand and the gurudwara on the other. 

There was much litigation and a Letters Patent 
Appeal is said to be pending in the High Court even 
now. 

Police has been posted in and around the area 
for the last three to four years. 

Recently the Mahant died reportedly in myste- 
rious circumstances, but his body was allowed to be 
cremated without post-mortem. 

By the morning of Juné 25, 1983, a Nishan Sahib 
125 feet in height had gone up near the Mandir. It 
is said that it was put up with a rig brought by the 
Nihangs from Ludhiana and the job could not be 
done in less than four hours. It is also contended 
that the police, who had been forewarned, had said 
that no such thing would be allowed. Police compli- 
city is alleged by Hindu leaders and the trustees of 
the Mandir. Communal tension began to build up. 

In this background came the explosion of a parcel 
bomb in the office of the Urdu daily Pratap result- 
ing in the death of two persons. A Hindu priest was 
murdered and another seriously injured in Sultan- 
pur Lodhi not far from Jullundur. 

Groups of Hindu youths marched in the city. It 
is said that they attacked a gurudrara and that a 
Nihang was beaten up. ` 

The Punjab Hindu Sangathan called for a State- 
wise bandh on June 27. The Akalis called for a 
procession in Jullundur on the same day for protec- 
tion of the gurudwaras. In the District Communal 
Peace and Harmony Committee, the Akalis agreed 
to drop the procession and have only a protest 
meeting in a gurudwara. The proposal was made by 
a CPI member. 

On June 27 a truck/trolley of Sikhs was coming 
from outside. It was allowed to come via a parti- 
cular route though this route was known to be a 
communally dangerous one and there were other 
routes. A clash took place outsids the Balmiki 
Gate. A large Hindu crowd gathered and was on 
the offensive. Lathi charge and teargas failed. The 
police force was small. Some responsible persons 
told me that reinforcements ‘reached after about 
14 hours. Before that the police had opened fire 
which led to the death of three Hindus. 
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On the same day,‘due to an accidental explosion 
in a bomb “factory”, two Sikhs died on the spot 
and another was injured. This too happened in 
Jullundur. The “‘factory’ was being run by the 
extremists, according to latest police reports. 

Much of Jullundur has since been under curfew. 
As always, the common people are the worst 
sufferers. Non-VIP pass-holders are harassed by the 
police. When there is relexation to enable people 
to make purchases, people have to pay fancy prices. 
Contradictory and confusing announcements are 
made by the authorities, adding to the difficulties of 
the people. 

What do the Patiala and Jullundur examples 
show? They show that factors and disputes which 
normally will not result in clashes and riots can 
lead to the same in the situation which prevails in 
Punjab today. Ordinary criminals too have stepped 
up their activities, adding to insecurity. Some of 
these too pass as the handiwork of separatists and 
extremists. 

Punjab can be saved if all healthy and patriotic 
forces do what the situation demands of them. 
There are many positive factors operating. Punjabis 
do not want a repetition of 1947. They do not want 
Hindu-Sikh unity to be disrupted. In many places, 
the bandh call for June 27 got no response from 
Hindus. In some places like Rajpura, Sikh shop- 
keepers too observed hartal. Nor is this all. 

When the situation was at its worst in Patiala, all 
the Hindus and Sikhs of Mohalla Angatpura held a 
joint meeting. They decided that (a) they would 
jointly defend themselves against mischief-makers 
of all hues; (b) not a paisa would be contributed 
either to Hindu Raksha Samiti or Naujawan Khalsa’ 
Dal; and (c) no volunteer of either would be allow- 
ed to come into the mohalla. 

This example was followed by many other 
mohalla and can be spread to the whole of Punjab. 

This is what all the healthy forces must aim at: 
“Communal peace, come what may? must be the 
slogan. At the same time, people must be mobilised 
to tell allthe bourgeois parties to place national 
interests above their narrow partisan, electoral and 
factional interests. All bourgeois national must be 
told to ask their State units to stop taking opposing 
stands on the territorial and water issues. They 
must ask their State bosses not to think of the 
interests of their States alone but of the interests of 
the country as a whole. The Akali leadership must 
be told that the interests of the Sikhs and even of 
Punjab cannot be isolated from the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

They need also to be told that India is and has `’ 
to remain secular, fully safeguarding the interests of 
all religious minorities — be they Sikhs in India or 
Hindus and Nirankaris in Punjab. Misuse of places 
of worship is wrong and in the present times 
launching of morchas for economic and political 
demands from religious places of one community 
does more harm than good. i 

The Government of India must be told to give 
up the policy of delay and do everything possible 
to reach a joint settlement with the Akalis so that 

(Continued on page 10) 





Silver Lining in Kashmir? 
D.R. GOYAL 


B2NKMANSHIP is the political style which was 

practised in the State of Jammu & Kashmir 
long before it came to be adopted by practitioners 
of the game elsewhere in the country. In the post- 
independence phase it was cushioned by the fact 
that adversaries shared elevating memories of 
common struggle and a framework of values. The 
circumstances in which the recent election (June 5) 
in the State was held has created a fearful feeling 
that the cushions have worn off and the legitimate 
limits may be crossed thereby ‘disturbing a some- 
what precarious balance. Most of the sound and 
fury about communalisation of the atmosphere is 
an expression of this fear rather than of the ground 
reality. > 

The absence of Sheikh Abdullah from the State’s 
political scene is acutely felt in that sense. In or 
out of power he could be trusted as a bulwark 
against communal conflict. He had a record of 
decommunalising the political struggle against 
feudal rule of the Dogra Maharaja despite the 
attempts of the Maharaja and his British mentors 
to give it a communal colour. The present Chief 
Minister, though the proclaimed heir of the great 
Sheikh, has yet to inspire the same confidence. For 
one thing he is not known to have struggled for 
any values; even the trials and tribulations of his 
father did not touch him. Secondly, within a short 
period of political activity he has shown many 
faces to the people, making loud promises and 
proclamations which he soon finds impossible to 
- implement. Thirdly, the party and bureaucracy he 
has inherited are rather difficult for him to handle. 

These factors have to be kept in mind while 
thinking about or discussing the developments in 
this sensitive border State of India. For, despite 
sincere desire on the part of Dr Faroog Abdullah 
to avoid confrontation between National Con- 
ference and the Congress-I, he felt compelled to go 
in for a bitter no-holds-barred contest during which 
net only violence but obscenity came to be wit- 
nessed. Dr Farooq surely would not approve of the 
shametul demonstration by opponents of Cong-I 
when Indira Gandhi addressed an election rally in 
Iqbal Park at Srinagar. What he had to realise 
is that there are forces which have a vested interest 
in forcing him on to a collision course. 

As a responsible political leader, committed to 
promoting secular and democratic values, Dr 
Farooq has to coolly contemplate what is in the 
best interests of the State and the country asa 
whole. He acknowledges that there is no basic 
conflict of interests. He also recognises that the 
proclaimed ideals and goals of the National Con- 
ference and the Cong-] are the same. Why, then, 
do the two find themselves at loggerheads? The 
question has to be faced not only by Dr Farooq 
` but also by the leadership of the Congress-I. 
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` /Muslim Conference of Mir Waiz Youssuf Shab. 


It would be too simplistic to attribute this tc 
clash of personalities alone. What needs to be 
appreciated is that qualitative changes have taken 
place in the perceptions of the people of the State 
as also in the major political tormations. The 
observers of the election scene have not given 
sufficient importance to the fact that the participa- 
tion in the election process has become much larger 
as compared to the past; the poll percentage is 
more or less at par with the rest of the country. 
The complaints about rigging, communal appeal 
and misuse of government machinery are not very 
different from similar post-election complaints in 
any other part of India. And in that sense the State 
is fully a part of the national mainstream. The 
developments in Pakistan, particularly since 1971, 
have finally convinced the people in the State that 
their destiny lies with India and nowhere else. The 
slogans about opening the road to Rawalpindi or 
about plebiscite no longer cut much ice. 

The other important change, which may seem a 
hard pill to swallow for Dr Farooq, is the change 
in the character of the National Conference. It had 
in the past grown as a secular, democratic and pro- 
gressive organisation after breaking away from the 
It 
comprised all the healthy elements which in 1963-64 
set up the state unit of the Indian National Cong- 
ress. After the 1975 Accord when the National 
Conference was revived, apart and distinct from the 
Congress, it attracted a sizeable section of opportu- 
nist, self-seeking politicians who had no sense of 
values. The late Sheikh Abdullah did not have time 
and opportunity to purify it. Dr Farooq himself 
gave expression to it when, on taking over the 
presidentship of National Conference, he declared 
that he would consider purging the party of corrupt 
elements as his primary task. He knows only too 
well what difficulties he has had to face and how he 
has been almost compelled to abandon the task. 

Under the circumstances, the existence of a 
democratic opposition party is the only way to help 
balanced and orderly politics. The Congress-I is 
assigned to play that role today. The demand to 
dissolve it is neither realistic nor politic. Unless 
there is rational and principled polarisation of 


` political forces in the entire country we have to live 


with multiplicity of parties with similar aims and 
structures. What they can, and should, avoid in the 
larger national interest is taking democratic com- 
petition to the point of irreconcilable confrontation. 
If Dr Farooq and his colleagues could appreciate 
that, they could either come to terms with Cong- 
ress-I for a joint strategy of struggle against com- 
a E 
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munal and miniscule secessionist-separatist forces 
or keep the democratic contest free of unsavoury 
acrimony which is becoming a hurdle in the ‘way 
of reconciliation between the National Conference 
Government in the State and the Congress-I 
Government in New Delhi. 


Whatever might have happened during the elec- 
tion campaign the results give cause for satisfaction 
to the secular, democratic forces all over the coun- 
try. The extremist-communal parties, the Jamaat- 
Islami and BJP, have been swept away and the 
electorate has not been polarised along communal 
lines. A close analysis of the results would show 
that while a sizeable section of Hindus in Jammu 
have shown preference for National Conference, an 
equally significant section of Musiims in the Valley 
have extended support to the Congress-I. It is also 
a mistaken view that the Vishwa Hindu Parishad or 
Virat Hindu Sammelan worked only for Indira 
Gandhi’s party. The spearhead of this movement 
all over the country, Dr Karan Singh, canvassed 
support for Dr Farooq’s party. 

The real issue is to safeguard the future against 
inroads and re-entry of the communal elements in 
the future political process. If Dr Farooq feels 
compelled to adopt a course of confrontation he 
will have to yield to the undesirable elements within 
his own party. He may even be made to adopt 
postures which might look secessionist and anti- 
India. Inability to solve the problems of the people 
and check corruption often drives politicians to 
irrational and emotional slogans and stances. 

One man who has kept his cool during this 
tension-charged poll contest is the former Chief 
Minister Syed Mir Qasim. A votary of active co- 
operation between the National Conference and the 
Congress-I he kept aloof from electioneering even 
at the risk of being misunderstood and isolated. 
The Congress-I workers and supporters in the State 
have a strong feeling that they were let down by 
their tallest leader in the state at a time when he 
was needed most. In his absence from the field, a 
confrontationist atmosphere inexorably got built up. 
And, that has strained relations between the 
National Congress and Congress-I more than they 
normally should have been. 

Indira Gandhi’s hurricane electioneering has 
boosted the support to Congress-I but has also given 
unwholesome ideas to the State unit of her party that 
with the active help of Syed Mir Qasim they might 
have won enough seats to form government on their 
own or to compel National Conference for an alli- 
ance. That has provided an edge to the demand for 
Qasim’s expulsion. It is being said that his brother. 
Syed Hussain joined the other side and that some of 
his supporters actively worked for the National Con- 
ference. While all this may be true it is not possible 
to blame Mir Qasim; people take sides according to 
their owu light and prejudices when a leader is not 
active. Qasim has paid this price for pursuing the 
goal of unity among secular and democratic foces. 

The silver lining in the present gloom is that the 
Congress-I High Command has chosen not to be 
pressurised by the infantile elements who seek 
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ouster of Mir Qasim. It is an indication that the 
leadership in New Delhi does not rule out efforts to 
mend fences. The task is not easy. Dr Farooq 
has to keep clear of those who want to use him in 
the State for lining their own pockets and also from 
those who want to use him as a pawn in the game 
of power politics at the national level. He has also 
to concede that the Congress-I has a legitirnate 
right to work for winning popular support in the 
State. A successful experiment of cooperation 
among the like-minded might well usher in a new 
era of principled politics. And for that all con- 
cerned, especially Syed Mir Qasim, will have to call 
up all his resources of patience and persever- 
ence. f 

Mir Qasim will have to find a way of breaking 
isolation and winning confidence of all those whose 
cooperation is the sine qua non of national unity, 
integrity and progress. So far his efforts have not 
met with the success they deserve. Dr Farooq 
could not act on his advice for negotiations with 
the Congress-I leadership. Before that the State 
unit of hisown party, that is, the Congress-I did 
not relish his advice. Mir Qasim knows that pur- 
suit of value-oriented politics in an atmosphere of 
cut-throat pursuit of power demands patience and 
sacrifice, and involves facing setbacks at times. But 
he also knows that that is the only way to change 
politics. The latest stand of the Congress-I high 
command brings a glimmer of hope that he may 
get help and cooperation from his colleagues for 
averting a conflict which may prove costly to the 
nation. (July 5) D 





Punjab Scenario 
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extremists can be isolated and fought effectively. 
The Government must ensure the safety of all and 
that will be the biggest blow to Hindu communa- 
lism. 

The moderates among the Akali leaders like 
Parkash Singh Badal must be asked to realise that 
their policy of using extremists to put pressure on 
the Government and their argument that they will 
fight them after they have got something worth- 
while from the Government is proving counter- 
productive. They must fight the extremists here and 
now, without any conditions. 

Last but not least, politicians who do not mind 
promoting riots for their own selfish interests must 
be exposed and isolated. Behind the present Hindu- 
Muslim tension leading to riots in Malerkotla are 
said to be one Akali politician and one Congress-I 
politician — both happen to be Muslims, and 
divorced husband and wife. The hands of a Hindu 
and a Muslim, old rivals, are also reported to be 
behind the recent riots in Malerkotla which remain- 
ed completely free from riots in 1947. Two officers 
since transferred madé their own contribution 
towards these riots. (June 30)0 
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Doordarshan Needs Indian Personality 


P.C, JOSHI 


jsp seems to have entered the era of modern 

communication technology without a full aware- 
ness of its far-reaching implications for Indian 
‘society. The options facing India are very urgent. 
Will she try to harness modern communication 
technology for achieving her social goals — of 
national security and integration, social equality 
and poverty eradication and educational develop- 
ment and cultural regeneration? Or, will India 
allow this technology to accentuate further the 
' hiatus between town and village, the elite and the 
masses, and between regions and ethnic commu: 
nities? These negative tendencies are inevitable if 
the introduction of'modern technology is pursued 
in isolation from the broad social goals and 
objectives. 

We must not forget that India is attempting a 
technological leap from primitive modes of com- 
munication characteristic of pre-industrial societies 
to highly complex and advanced modes evolved by 
post-industrial societies.» It isin this context that 
India is close to an explosion of vast opportunities 
as well as dangers. The opportunities of tapping 
modern communication as an integrating force can 
be exploited only by urgent initiatives to evolve a 
‘communication approach. and policy suited to 

Indian conditions. Some key issues connected with 
` creative policy intervention are discussed here with 
special reference to television. 

A sound communication perspective for India 
can be evolved only by keeping in view the nature 
of Indian society today and the problems of its 
planned development and change. Issues relating 
to television as a tool of communication have thus 
to be approached with a sense of Indian history 'as 
well as an awareness of the developmental challenge. 

We have to keep India constantly in view, her 
fong history and her rich culture and civilisation 
seeking unity in diversity and blending material 
with moral, and Indian with universal, values. 
Avoiding specially the two extremes of pampering 
‘the body or torturing it, the Indian way of life at 
its best was based on the pursuit of harmony and 
balance between body and mind, the sensual and 
the spiritual. 

The Indian people over the ages exhibited a 
creative response to the problem of communication 
with a view to ensuring the stability and growth 
of Indian culture and civilisation, We must under- 
stand these traditional symbols and modes of com- 
‘munication which ensured the transmission of 
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values and ideals from one generation to another 
and from one part of the country to another. We 
have to ask what parts of these communication 
modes have become obsolete, in view of the 


tremendous acceleration of social change and the 


necessity for backward countries to achieve in 
decades what developed countries did in centuries, 
The qualitative change in the concept of time and 
space has made inevitable the transition from the 
old to the new modes of communication. This 
does not mean that everything traditional is to be 
discarded and everything modern has to be adopted. 
We must, therefore, ask what aspects of the tra- 
ditional modes are still relevant as the fundamentals 
of Indianiness and of the Indian approach to life. 
The communication approach and policy rele- 


-vant for contemporary India cannot be evolved 


without a critical appraisal of India’s traditional 
concepts and modes of communication. The 
obsolete aspects, which in the light of Indian his- 
torical experience reinforced stagnation rather than 
growth, inertia rather than dynamism, must be 
rejected. Those aspects which are in tune with 
the new values of a growing society must be pre- 
served and strengthened. 

We must further keep in view the fact that India 
has still predominantly an agrarian society; and it 
lacks the full-fledged techno-economic and cultural 
infrastructure of a modern industrial society. We 
must, therefore, have a feel of today’s India which - 
has all the inner contradictions and dynamism of a 
society in rapid transition. Without an awareness 
of these, we cannot effectively cope with the prob- 
lems of communication in respect of both hardware 
and software. And once we have a feel of this new 
India taking shape before our very eyes and once 
we take up the creative challenge of capturing as 
well as accelerating the process of change and 
growth of a new India, we begin to appreciate the 
inadequacies of our inherited communication 
modes, whether traditional or Western. What else 
are the issues of software policy if not those of 
evolving programmes adequately capturing and con- 
veying the Indian Drama through television? Un- 
folding before our eyes is the exciting Drama of a 
predominantly peasant country entering, albeit 
belatedly, the scientific and the industrial age. 

Indian television, therefore, must have an Indian 
personality. No doubt India set on the road to 
modern development will imbibe a lot from the 
post-industrial societies of the world, and will lose 
thereby many features of her traditional personality. 
But India will and must remain India, and she will 
solve her problems in the Indian way. Problems 
of software thus require a creative and not an 
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imitative approach. Doordarshan in India will grow 
and have credibility if it is animated by Indianness 
in the best sense of the term. 

Doordarshan has thus to capture India in all its 
fullness through its programmes. India is so rich 
in both traditional and contemporary art forms, in 
scenic beauty and people’s creativity. Why then is 
television programming still so poor, so inadequate 
in its grasp of this richness of India? According to 
many, life in the developed countries, despite their 
affluence, is highly mechanised or almost dull in its 

‘uniformity. In contrast, go to any Indian town or 
village and you find several centuries co-existing 
here at one point of time. In an Indian street a 
bullock cart, a camel, a bicycle, a car, a bus, a heli- 
copter or a jet flying above, all form part of the 
complex life pattern. Every part of India repre- 
sents a rich blend of the old and the new. Why is 
it that while life around is so varied and exciting, 
our programmes are still such poor reflections of 
this pulsating life? How to sensitise the profession- 
als to the vast scope for creative programming on 
the basis of the throbbing drama of Indian life— 
this is a challenge which must be met at all levels. 
What kind of training and orientation will ensure 
this has also to be considered. Perhaps without a 
strong input of research in the planning of prog- 
rammes and without a decisive shift from a studio- 
based to a field-based production system the gap 
between Doordarshan programmes and the poten- 
tialities of new and imaginative programmes on 
Indian life will not only continue but widen in the 
coming years. Decentralisation of production in 
regional centres in different parts of the country 
will also ensure programme enrichment and variety. 

Doordarshan perhaps can never cope with this 
task alone without opening its windows to winds 
and currents of fresh ideas and experiments from 
outside. The producers in Doordarshan must get 

. linked up with all the vital disciplines and the best 
practitioners of these disciplines in different parts 
of the country. In fact, any attempt to run TV as 
a self-sufficient or a closed. system will lead to 
ossification of the medium and not to its flowering. 
Without support of creative persons and groups 
from outside, Doordarshan will never become strong 
enough to resist the powérful pressures from the 

commercialised film world. . 

We have immense but untapped reserves of 
creative energy in our proliferating Universities, 
research institutes and cultural centres. Social scien- 
tists, for instance, have been trying to reconstruct 
a meaningful view of emerging India through their 
studies and research investigations. They have tried 
to explore what India has become through 35 years 
of planned development and change and, what are 
the contradictions, tensions and dynamics of today’s 
India. This is the re-discovery of India by the best 
minds in the scientific world. The fruits of this 
rediscovery have yet to be internalised and used by 
the artists and producers of TV programmes. 

Television is a demanding medium, demanding 
from moment to moment, minute to minute, second 
to second. Everyone working in Doordarshan, 
whether a producer, engineer, financial expert, 
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administrator or manager, has to get out of the 
old style of working which -is characteristic of. 
a slow-moving and non-competitive society. 
One has to cultivate the sense of urgency 
arising from a heightened sense of history in 
the making. Primitiveness here constitutes missed 
opportunities for the nation as a whole. When 
other countries of the world are presenting very 
high levels of performance, slovenliness in our 
performance denotes lack of professional spirit as 
well as of national pride. 

We have to keep pace with the fast-growing 
sophistication of communication technology. At 
the same time, technical refinement should not be 
equated with qualitative improvement of the pro- 
gramme from the point of view of its social content 
and meaning. The medium is not the message; the 
social quality of the message is not automatically 
ensured by the technical sophistication of the 
medium. We have not given sufficient importance 
to the quality of the message and to the social con- 
tent of communication, to software as distinguished 
from hardware. Communication hardware is rela- 
tively more universal in its sweep and is, therefore, 
more transferable from one part of the world to 
another. Software, in contrast, is country-and- 
region-specific and here the non-transferable part is 
greater than the transferable part. Software thus: 
calls for constant innovation and creativity. No 
doubt we face the challenge of adapting hardware 
also to Indian ecological and social environment. 
But the task of Indianising the software is far more 
challenging and exciting. 

Television is not only a highly demanding 
medium; it is also a very expensive medium. Let us 
not forget that TV was invented in the West not 
when the West began its journey from Poverty to 
prosperity. It came to the West when it had already 
reached the high peaks of prosperity. So TV is the 
fruit of the high technology of post-industrial 
societies. While we are still grappling with the pro- 
blems of the First Industrial Revolution, we have 
introduced television which is the product of the 
Second Industrial Revolution of the West. What 
help can TV give us, late-comers as we are to the 
arena of development asa modern nation? What 
relevance does TV have for a poor country like 
India? These questions constitute the hard core of 
communication approach and policy. 

We are told that Jawaharlal Nehru had deep 
reservations about introducing this very expensive 
medium into a poor country like India. He feared: 
that it would become a luxury good, a toy of the | 
nouveau-riche. Since Nehru’s days qualitative shifts 
have occurred in the approach to television in 
under-developed countries. Television is no longer 
treated merely as a luxury consumption good, suited 
only to rich nations and richer strata in poor 
countries. Development theorists and planners now 
regard television as an investment good, having a 
significant role to play in the fight against under- 
development and poverty. This shift in thinking is 
of great importance for poor countries. Here the 
political leadership and the professional community 
must address themselves to the tasks of putting 


television to productive use and of mobilising with 

its aid the creative energy of vast millions at the 

grass roots of Indian life. Gandhi once said that he 
had a ta:isman for appraising every programme: 
how will it benefit the weakest and the poorest of 

the land? We must also ask how television, a 

highly expensive medium, will help the poorest and 
the weakest who constitute half to two-thirds of the 
nation. . 
The obvious fact is often forgotten that India 
still lives in its villages. This is despite the fact that 
the town and city population is growing and .a 
migratory population which is neither wholly rural 
nor wholly urban is also growing in size. What 
would the rural and urban masses get out of tele- 
vision? This is a question we can no longer ignore. 
Such a question does not occur to an American or 
an Englishman because in America or England they 
assume total literacy, predominance of the urban 
society, high levels of education and material 
culture. They do talk of poverty; but their poverty 
is not of the sub-human variety as in India. India’s 
poverty denotes deprivation and destitution of the 
worst kind. We have, therefore, a creative challenge 
before us, of adapting the media to the specific 
requirements of an agrarian economy and society 
which is thrown in the vortex of modern economic 
growth and social change. oe te 
In recent years there has been a marked shift in 
development theory from its earlier emphasis on 
material capital to human capital formation. This 
opens up vast possibilities of involving the people in 
the development process. India is immensely rich 
in potential human capital which has to be tapped as 
productive human capital. Television can contribute 
in this gigantic task of converting idle or under- 
utilised labour into productive economic resource, 
enhancing at once material output and enriching the 
life of millions by giving them a sense of participa- 
tion. Such a programme of tapping the capabilities 
of millions of small producers would not make sense 
in the Western countries where the small producer 
- has vanished from the economic scene. In contrast, 
the small man or the smaller producer is still the 
dominant figure of the Asian economy. How to 
. adapt TV to the needs of the small producers is a 
great challenge for us. 

Doordarshan cannot cope with this task alone; it 
needs the support of all major developmental 
agencies. Planning and developmental agencies, 
however, still show an abysmal ignorance of the 
role of communication in national development. 
The same is perhaps true of agencies entrusted 
specially with the responsibility of eradicating mass 
illiteracy and promoting mass education. It is 
obvious that we are yet very far from entering the 
era of “‘developmental television”. 

We find an-explosion in the field of education as 
reflected in the quantitative expansion of schools, 
colleges and universities in India after Independence. 
But all these institutions suffer from chronic short- 
age of trained teachers. Here TV can be of great 
help. With the help of TV we can approach. 
students in schools, colleges and universities of the 
most backward regions. We can communicate to 
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economic science. 


them modern knowledge through lectures and 
visual demonstrations by the most talented teachers 
from centres of excellence in the country. Thus 
through the medium of TV leading economists like 
K.N. Kaj or Sukhamoy Chakravarty can communi- 
cate to lakhs of students in different parts of the 
country the latest developments in the field of 
TV, as I said earlier, is an 
expensive medium. But this very expensive medium 
can be utilised for disseminating useful information, 
knowledge and skills among people in different parts 
of a vast country like India. TV in this way helps 
in utilising scarce resources and skills in the most 
economical way. It turns into a great asset for a 


.poor country if it is utilised imaginatively in the 


tight against the forces. of ignorance, superstition 
and backwardness. It may turn into a colossal 
liability, aggravating tensions between regions and 
classes, if it isexpanded unimaginatively and 
mechanically for the mere entertainment of the 
privileged. 

We need to go to the people if the people cannot 
come to us. Here mobile teams which do not expect 
the rural people to come to the TV station but take 
the production unit to the rural people and produce 
programmes relevant to them are extremely useful. 
Using the field work methods with the help of this 
equipment, producers can vastly enrich our stock 
of information and thus contribute towards 
humanising our approach to the problems of the 
people. Even a banker, for instance, who has to 
give loans, will act with greater realism and sym- 
pathy if the field view ot the situation is presented 
to him. TV thus can facilitate a two-way communi- 
cation, from top to bottom and from bottom to top. 
The problems of the people can be perceived at the 
top much better if someone captures the field situ- 
ation and brings it to the person at the top who has 
to take decisions. As the decision-maker viewing 
these programmes takes more information and the 
human aspect of the problem into account, the 
decision-making process acquires the much-needed 
human touch. Television can thus help in sensitis- 
ing and humanising the planning and decision- 
making processes at all levels. 

We must also consider the diversity of culțures characte- 


„Tistic of a country of sub-continental dimensions. We have 


here people at one pole still practising Jhum andat another 
pole people practising mechanised farming. The diversity 
created by language, religion, region, caste, class, etc, is as’ 
staggering as it is challenging. Doordarshan cannot capture 
this diversity without combining centralisation of direction 
in fundamental policy with a high degree of decentralisation 
in production of programmes. We must rapidly bridge the 
gap between transmitting capacity and production capability 
for reducing the scope of regional tensions. 

We have also to take into account the effects of the rural- 
urban divide and class inequality. We find that in developed 
countries like America, the Soviet Union, Britain, Japan, 
etc., every home hasa television set. What about us? We 
have about 20 lakhs licensed TV sets ow ned by households. 
‘The poor in urban and rural areas, however, can have 
-access to TV only through community ownership of a TV set 
-and through community viewing. But how many community 
“TV sets do we have? Only about 6,000. What a big challenge 
we face then in terms of relating TV to the life of the com- 
mon man and introducing it into'the poor man’s world! The 
-Information and Broadcasting Ministry by itself will not be 
able to cope with it. It requires the joint efforts of all the 
‘concerned Central Ministries of Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
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tent, Education, information and Broadcasting, along with 
the Planning Commission and State Governments. It 
requires a massive effort on the part of non-official organis- 
atsons and agencies interested in.development for the masses 
and by the masses. All these have to join hands to make one 
TV set available to every village and to see to it that it works 
This will also create a new kind of audience, a new class of 
community viewers, for whom one has to produce new types 
of programmes relevant to their specific needs and tastes. 

_ We must keep in mind the differences in the life-style of 
rich countries in the West and the poor countries of Asia. 
The life pattern of the former can be clearly divided into 
work and play. But the life pattern of the latter is different 
and has no clear distinction between work and play. An 
average American who isa salary earner in an industrial, 
scientific or office establishment keeps his hours of work 
quite distinct from the hours of play. During the hours of 
work he has by and large no time for play; bit during hours 
of play he wishes to shake off the burden .and anxieties of 
work and seeks pure entertainment. The life of most Indians 
who derive their livelihood from the vast unorganised sector 

.cannot be divided in such clear-cut compartments. The 
software models of TV borrowed from developed countries 
like America seem, therefore, not very appropriate for Indian 
conditions. Models based on appreciation of needs of the 
Indian masses have still to be created which take an integrat- 
ed view of entertainment. information, education and deve- 
lopment. 

We must remember that in Indian classical and folk tradi- 
tions, entertainment has never been divorced from concern 
with quality of life. In the Indian context new demands have 
to be made on TY if we are serious about relating it to the 
life of the people, specially the poverty-stricken millions. 

.We must not forget that in India as in other poor countries 

millions still suffer from chronic ailments and diseases and 
many even die of them. This is because, apart from want of 
material resources, they also suffer from lack of information 
or knowledge about hygiene, mental health, water or food or 
the environment. Many would not be blind or crippled for 
ever if they had proper information or education at the right 
time about elementary matters of health and hygiene, food 
and nutrition. Further, millions in India are deprived of the 
benefits of legislation like land reforms or developmental 
programmes or the Twenty Point Programme designed speci- 
fically for the weaker sections and the backward regions. 
This is because they have no information about the rights 
granted to them under these legislative enactments or welfare 
programmes. The audio-visual mode of communication has 
the potential of serving as the most powerful promoter of 
growth with equity in an illiteracy-stricken society if this 
mode is consciously utilised for communicating information 
to the target groups and for awakening and activising them 
in defence of their rights. 

The fact that TV has entered the home has created new 
problems. People are worried because TV has invaded the 
home which enjoyed a certain autonomy and sanctity in the 
past. Our primary source of education-cum-information- 
cum-entertainment of children was the home. Deep inside 
our unconscious and sub-conscious we carry the influences 
from inter-personal communication within the home. The 
nursery tales and lullabies from our giandmothers and 
mothers and lessons by our grandfathers and fathers gave us 
our first orientatiton to the world around us. Many of us of 
the pre-TV generation acquired our social consciousness and 
sense of values from the home. Now TV, along with other 
agents of change, has disrupted these traditional modes of 
communication and socialisation. It has taken over from the 
parents and acquired a great hold on the minds of children. 
This is being viewed with alarm as children have no time 
now to listen to their parents and sometimes even to their 
teachers. So TV has emerged asa formidable rival to the 
authority of parents over children and of the teacher over 
pupils. Will the teachers and parents find in TV a wholesome 
ally in shaping the consciousness of the growing child? Or 
will TV result in moral and mental disorientation of children? 
These are the questions being asked by anxious parents and 
teachers wherever TV viewing has become a way of life. f 

TV programmes, therefore, must not over-expose the child 
to the glamour of modern life; they should give him from the 
very beginning a sense of values, a sense of Indian realities 
and’ an understanding of life in the modern world. Even in 
the West the issue of the impact of TV on the minds of 
children and youth isa subject of great national concern. 


` 


Social scientists are investigating whether television has 
oriented children and youth towards sex, crime and violence. 
In this context the concept of moral responsibility of those 
managing TV has emerged in the developed countries. 

In Britain, for instance, the Pilkington Committee and the 
Annon Committee reports raise the issue of the moral 
responsibility of broadcasters. Everyone is worriéd because 
television is very subtle in its impact. Its influence has been 
compared by the Pilkington Committee to water dripping on 
astone and eroding its hardness slowly and steadily. TV 
influences our tastes and consciousness very slowly without 
our knowing it. Are television authorities and professionals 
in India fully alive to their moral responsibility and to what 
society expects of them in terms of high standards of pro- 
grammes, artistic as well as ethical? 


Our responsibility to children in their very sensitive years 
is great, apart from our responsibility to the millions of the 
poor who have so far no access to TV. No doubt TV pro- 
grammes must be entertaining. But we must not be led into 
equating entertainment with mere viewing of feature films 
and serials from the commercialised film world. Entertain- 
ment must acquire a new meaning in the Indian context 
where the life of our people does not yet have a clear divi- 
sion into work and play. Even the Americans and the 
British are not satisfied any more with the concept of pure 
entertainment. They now look for entertainment with enrich- 
ment or for such forms of entertainment as enrich and not 
debase life. 


One last word about the art and culture of the common 
people. People’s art and culture are so rich and yet these 
are not captured so far by television adequately. People’s 
life in a rural setting isa peculiar blend of the useful and 
the beautiful. There is no distinction here between craft 
and art, the entertainer and the entertained, and work 
and play. In tribal or pesant life the people work 
while they sing and dance and they sing and dance while 
they work. We have to try to bring Doordarshan closer to the 
life of the people in this deeper sense. We have to raise the 
quality of our production to a level that an average peasant 
or artisan or labourer can say: my life is reflected here; it is 
my Doordarshan. When the people say it is the mirror of 
their life, then alone we should be satisfied. We must realise 
that the greatest artists are the people themselves as a collec- 
tivity and we have a very rich tradition in the country of 
people’s art. We have to ensure that Doordarshan draws 
richly on people’s creativity. : 

To sum up, the chqllenge today is put to into effect the idea 
of a problem-oriented, people-oriented, and development- 
oriented TV suited to the needs of the country. If the idea of 
Doordarshan reflecting the vision ofa new India has to be 


‘realised, we must recognise the constraints posed by the 


present Structure of management and administration of tele- 
vision in India. This structure is hampering creativity in 
various ways. Fora fresh release of creative energy, this 
structure must be reformed and changed. We require a 
qualitatively new managerial and administrative culture so 
that a creative person working in Doordarshan may not feel 
thwarted or frustrated. He should not complain: “No, I 
cannot work in this system which kills my creativity. I must 
go out of this system.” The structure has to change in a 
manner that the best creative talents can be drawn to 
Doordarshan and those who come should find that they grow 
within this system. They should not feel'that as years pass 
they grow less and ultimately cease to be creative artists. A 
Doordarshan producer should be able to say as years pass: 
“I have grown with this medium and this medium has grown 
with me.” The ‘best minds in India have to apply themselves 
to the task of reforming this structure. 

Growth has been aptly defined as a process of ‘‘creative 
destruction”. That we destroy the old is necessary and 
inevitable. But we must consciously create -and build the 
new to replace the old. Communicators today have a task 


‘which calls for a high level of dedication, social perception 


and technical expertise. A creative communicator is not 
satisfied by only depicting people and life as he finds them 
today. He is also not satisfied with providing such enter- 
tainment to the people as only tickles or titilates their senses. 
Even while entertaining the people, he is an educator in the 
best Sense of the term. He must contribute towards trans- 
forming the outer environment as well as refining the inner 
nature of man. In short, he must contribule towards all- 
round enrichment and upliftment of the life of the people, @ 





Socio-Economic Basis of Communalism 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


fT is-extremely important to understand the socio- 
economic basis of communalism in India. There 
is a great deal of confusion about it and it is often 
understood primarily as a religious conflict. This is 
far from true. The phenomenon is much more com- 
plex and has many aspects. Religion, as we shall 
see, is only one of its aspects, although on account 
of its emotional appeal it is a very important as- 
pect. But this factor has given rise to a great deal 
of confusion. It is, therefore, necessary to discover` 
the socio-economic roots of this problem in order 
to understand it properly. 

It is necessary to have some clarity about the 
expression ‘socio-economic basis’ and its exact 
implication, and then proceed to examine what 
bearing it has on the problem of communalism. 
_Every society — slave-owning, feudal or capitalist 
— has'a characteristic structure .which enables 
certain sections of it'to appropriate the greater part 
of material. wealth or other privileges by depriving 
other sections of théir legitimate share. All such 
societies are also divided — apart from class divi- 
sions — along lines of caste and creed. Division 
along the latter lines, is far more pronounced in the 
Asian and African countries than elsewhere. 

Those who seek to appropriate the greater portion 
of social wealth which is scarce anyway, use caste 
and creed idiom, apart from other ideological justi- 
fications — what these days is termed legitimation 
— inorder to make it acceptable to those whom 
they seek to dispossess. Caste hierarchy, although 
not very much different from class hierarchy in 
functional terms, certainly had greater social accep- 
tability as a religious category. Religion has great 
mobilizing potential and it is sought to be exploi- 
ted by vested interests. .Thus socio-economic issues, 
projected in religious idiom, acquire an emotional 
base around which communal polarisation then 
occurs. However, for the masses the linkage of 
socio-economic category with the religious one 
remains rather obscure, and the religious category 
comes to dominate their imagination. 

The best example of how a socio-economic or 
socio-political struggle gets transformed into a 
religious one is provided by communalisation of 
Indian history. History through which the past 
„glory of a community or a country is sought to. be 
projected provides another potent mobilizing force 
from the communal point of view and hence it has 
been tapped to the maximum extent by communal- 
ists of all hues in the subcontinent. Political strug- 
gles, where religions differed, were projected as 
struggles against ‘religious tyranny’ or against 
foreign domination (where the religion did not 
differ it was construed as rebellion against the 
central authority). Thus Satish Chandra says: 

“This is carried a stage further by depicting all movements 


opposed to the central government, irrespective of their own 
objective and social content, as Hindu resistance to Muslim 
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tyarnny. Thus leaders such as Rana Pratap and Shivaji, who 
fought for regional independence and represented certain 
social classes, are regarded as national heroes fighting 
against oppressive foreign rule. From this it is a short dis- 
tance to argue that the entire period of Muslim rule in India 
was of foreign rule and that even and Akbar or a Dara 
could not change its.basic character.” 


Hindu and Muslim communalists thus project 
Indian history in terms of an unrelieved struggle 
between the two religious communities in lndia 
with hardly a redeeming feature. However, in fact, 
those whose understanding is not encumbered by 
such communal categories view Indian History as 
an arena of struggle between ‘socio-economic classes 
rather than between religious communities. The 
fight between Shivaji and Aurangzeb was not reli- 
gious; it was a political struggle reflecting the crisis 
of the feuda] system in that epoch. Satish Chandra 
points out: 


“Thus the main differences between Shivaji and the 
Mughals centred around the territory and mansab which was 
to be granted to Shivaji, and later, around the claim for 
chauth and sardeshmukhi. For strategic and economic rc- 
asons, the Mughals were unwilling to see a powerful Maratha 
state arise on their southern border, on the flank of the vital 
trade route to the west coast. Financial stringency made it 


impossible to satisfy the ambitions of Shivaji except at the 
expense of the Deccan states.””* 


The imposition of jaziya also has often been seen 
as religious bigotry and persecution of the Hindu 
subjects by their Muslim rulers. However, keeping 
in mind the complexity of a socio-political pheno- 
menon, it would be oversimplification to reduce 
jaziya to purely an act of religious category. Its 
imposition or abolition also did not depend only 
on the bigotry'or liberalism of the ruler but depend- 
ed on the socio-economic situation as well. The 
imposition of jaziya during Aurangzeb’s reign was 
not unrelated to the social situation then prevailing. 
The feudal system then was faced with a serious 
crisis and among various measures to tide over it 
was the imposition of jaziya. As in our time periods 
of acute economic crisis often give rise to severc 
political repression, so in the past such crises also 
led to increased religious intolerance and illibera- 
lism. 

The emergence of communalism during the 
British period mainly centred around the question 
of share in the loaves of office. From the very 
beginning the Muslim League was fighting basically 
for a greater share in the power structure and not 
on any substantial issue of a theological or even 
broadly of a religious nature, The Hindu com- 
munalists countered this by vehemently opposing 
the demands voiced by the League leadership and 
putting forward similar demands for the Hindu 
minority provinces like the Punjab, Bengal and sind. 
The Nehru Report, which had come very close to 
solving the problem of separate electorate and re- 
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presentation in provincial and central legislatures, 
was reduced to naught by the obstinate posture of 
„the Hindu Mahasabha léaders to begin with and the 
obduracy of a section of the League leadership 
later. i 

_ “Confronted with the opposition of the Hindu 
Mahasabha leaders”, observes Uma Kaura, “Jinnah 
started insisting that Prasad’ should try to get the 
signatures of Malaviya and other leaders. This 
demand was not unreasonable, because so far the 
Unity Conferences and talks between the Hindu 
and Muslim leaders had proved abortive because 
of the stubborn refusal of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
yield to Muslim demands.”3 The Delhi proposals 
also clearly bring out the character of the demands 
that were being voiced then by the Muslim leader- 
ship in general and the League leadership in parti- 
cular. On March 20, 1927, thirty Muslims including 
Jinnah (who presided over the meeting), the Raja 
of Mahmudabad, Mohammad Ali, N.A. Ansari, 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mohammad Shafi and 
Others, assembled in Delhi and in a dramatic 
gesture, agreed to forgo separate electorates if their 
four proposals were accepted in toto. ‘The first of 
these”, says Mushirul Hasan, “was that the Bengali 
and Punjabi Muslims should be represented in the 
legislative councils in proportion to their popula- 
tion; the second was that one-third of the seats in 
the Central Legislature be reserved for Muslims. 
And the last two demands were that Sind be separa- 


ted from the Bombay Presidency and constituted as- 


an independent province, and reforms be extended 
to the Frontier Province. These were popularly 
known as the Delhi proposals.’’4 

However, the Delhi proposals also met the same 


_ fate due to the stormy opposition to them from the 


r 
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militant Hindu communalists. Even Motilal Nehru, 


` once a champion of these proposals and an advocate 
of a fair deal to the Muslims, performed a volte. 


face over the question of reserving seats for the 
Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab. “He 
probably did so”,-says Hasan, to mollify Hindu 
elements in the Congress “who had been consistently 
agitating against reservation of seats for Muslims in 
these provinces,”’5 

Thus in these demands and counter-demands we 
clearly see the polarisation of communal forces who 
were basically interested in the share\of spoils rather 
than in building up a just society to fulfil the basic 
needs of the toiling masses and middle classes. The 
elite of both communities, in order to usurp the 
emerging opportunities, began to compete with each 
other in creating support-base within their respec- 
tive communities along religious lines. Its emotional 
potency was their chief asset. In a backward colo- 
nial country where emergence of modern capitalism 
was being throttled in .the interest of the colonial 
power, one could hardly expect rational attitudes 
to strike roots. Also, the greater the scarcity, the 
greater is the struggle for bringing scarce resources 
under control; the struggle may be waged along 
class lines or religious lines. W.C. Smith has, there- 
fore, rightly defined communalism in socio-econo- 
mic terms: i 


“‘Communalism in India may be defined as the ideology 
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which has emphasised as the social, political and economic 
unit, the group of adherents of each religion and has em- 
phasised the distinction, even the antagonism, between such 
groups,” i 


W.C. Smith very perceptively distinguishes bet- 
ween the communalism of the lower classes and the 
‘upper classes.” The communalism of the lower 
classes is focussed’ around’ immediate economic 
grievances and results in violent outbreaks, whereas 
that of the upper classes is of a well-organised and 
continuous character and in its higher degree may 
result in separatism (Muslim communalism of the 
upper classes resulted in the partition of the ‘coun- 
try). Throwing light on the main difference between 
lower-class and upper-class communalism. Smith 
says, “The basic reason for this difference is that 
communalism for the lower classes colours and 


interprets struggles primarily between classes where- 


as for the bourgeoisie it colours and 


I interprets 
personal competition within one class,’’8 : 


H 


Communalism emerged during our struggle for 


independence and kept on going into higher and ` 


higher gear as the day of independence drew nearer 


and nearer. The communal imbroglio brought. 


about vivisection of our country which resulted in 
massacre of innocent people on both sides ‘of the 
communal divide. During the early fifties; Com- 
munal forces looked as if they had gone into hiber- 
nation. What was the reason? The explanation will 
have to be sought, apart from other factors, in the 
socio-economic situation and socio-political climate 
in the country. ' 

The Muslim elite from UP who had fought the 
battle for a separate notion migrated to Pakistan — 
their dreamland. Those left behind were leaderless 
and too dazed to assert themselves. In the situation 
then prevailing — most of those left in Indià 
belonged to the lower classes, small land holders, 
poor peasants and landless labourers in rural areas 

„and artisans, petty traders and other lumpen ele- 
ments in urban areas — the Muslims who chose or 
were compelled to remain in India had no ambition 
or sense of competition with the Hindus. In the 

. absense of such a competitive conflict, communal- 
ism — a socio-economic and socio-political pheno- 
menon — could not have sustained its growth in an 
organised way. Small skirmishes of course conti- 
nued due to immediate grievances here and there. 

However, this interregnum was short-lived. The 
dynamics of social change in India brought into 
existence new conflicting forces polarising around 
class, caste and communities. Slow and uneven 
development of capitalism in the former colonial 
countries provides a sharper edge to the forces of 
conflict. Even in developing socialist economies 
Class struggle gets sharpened, whereas in an under- 
developed capitalist economy wherein organised 


' religion continues to hold sway over the masses, the ` 


Struggle also ensues-along caste and communal 
lines, the latter categories getting more and more 
encouragement. from the ruling classes with -the 
increasing economic crisis in order to confuse and 


` 


é 


. reduce the sharpness of class struggle. 

Here, in order to understand the socio-economic 
basis of communalism ‘in post-partition India, it 
must be remembered that the Muslims in India 
failed to produce a viable,capitalist class. The ruling 
classes among the Muslims were predominantly 
feudal, and feudalism continued to lose ground in 
independent India. The capitalist class in India 
remains almost exclusively Hindu (with the excep- 
tion of a few Parsi houses). Thus there was no 
question of competition with Muslims as far as.the 
Hindu capitalists were concerned. However, the ex- 
panding economy, however slow its .growth rate 
might have been, did throw up a class of petit- 
bourgeoisie among the Muslims in medium-sized 
towns. There also came into being similar classes 
among the Hindus, of course much larger in 
number. . 

Communalism in post-partition India struck 
stronger roots in medium-sized towns like Jabalpur, 
Jamshedpur, Aligarh,’ Moradabad, Ahmedabad, 
Godhra, Bhivandi, Allahabad, etc. Communalism in 
modern India is a product of competition between 
petty-bourgeois classes in medium-sized towns. We 
would throw some light on this phenomenon by 
drawing upon some field studies on communa! riots. 
It should be added here that communalism is also 
manifested through the socio-political process in 
India’s democratic polity. Votes are cast more on 
caste and community basis than on individual basis. 
Due to slow rate of capitalist growth Indian society 
continues to be strongly traditional, and caste and 
communitarian ties retain their traditional strength; 
. in fact in the democratic polity with its ballot-box 
‘ orientation, these traditional ties have acquired a 
new strength of their own. It has also led to the 
emergence or reincarnation of casteist and commu- 
nal forces in post-partition.-India. The politicians 
who seek an easy path to power exploit to the full 
the emotional appeal of caste and communitarian 
ties. Needless to say, such an appeal aggravates 
tensions. 

As pointed out earlier, the communal conflict in 
modern India is generated as a result of economic 
competition between the petty bourgeois elements 
of the two communities. Strong religious prejudices, 
lack of mutual understanding and socio-religious 
stereotypes lend themselyes easily to be exploited 
by the vested interests in both communities. I shall 
illustrate by drawing upon the field studies of a few 
communal riots conducted by me during last few 

ears. 

4 Godhra, a district town in the Panch Mahal dis- 
trict of Gujarat, was rocked by communal riots 
continuously for almost one year during 1980-81.9 
The fight was between the Sindhis and Ghanchi 
Muslims of Godhra. Sindhis came to this town 
after -partition and are a community of petty 
traders. The Ghanchi Muslims are a very old 
Muslim community of Godhra and, apart form cul- 
tivation, have now taken to transport business and 
own a large part of the fleet of trucks in the district. 
There has been intense animosity between Sindhis 
and Ghanchis since the days of partition. Although 
there was a long interregnum of communal peace, 
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it often got disturbed by violent clashes over posi- 
tioning of stall-boards of vendors’ carts. The riots 
during 1980-81 broke out on the question of cons- 
truction of some shops along the Station Road and 
resulted in several deaths and huge loss of property 
on both sides. The riots in Godhra were the result 
of conflict of interests between Sindhi and Ghanchi 
petty traders with municipal politics thrown in. The 


. mutual bloodshed had no other reason. 


The Biharsharif riot of May 1981 is another 
example of similar fight between the two commu- 
nities although it had a strong political character 
as well2® Here the main dispute centred around a 
cemetery land between Yadavas and Muslims. 
Biharsharif is a fast expanding town in Nalanda 
district of Bihar with land prices skyrocketing. The 
unused cemetery lands belonging to the Muslim 
community of Biharsharif ate, therefore, sought to 
be occupied by the Yadavas, a backward cultivating 
caste, which led to communal tension. Some 
Muslims have also of late achieved some measure 
of prosperity. Some of them own beedi manufac- 
turing units, a cinema theatre and some cold- 
storages. The Telis among the Hindus are a busi- 
ness community in Biharsharif and main competi- 
tors of the Muslims. They are also a support-basc 
for the local RSS set-up. Telis fully supported 
Yadavas to organise a communal riot and sct fire to 


beedi godowns, cinema theatre and many shops 


belonging to Muslims. There were political reasons 
as well which we shall.consider later. 

The Moradabad riot of August 1980" is yet 
another instance of the petty-bourgeois base of 
communalism today. Muslims in Moradabad had 
traditionally been artisans making brassware vessels, 
but of late some of them have entered the manu- 
facturing field and export their products to West 
Asian countries. Punjabis had the monopoly of 
trade in brassware and the Muslims entering this 
field, though not on a large scale,, seriously dis- 
turbed them. Their West Asian connection, due 
to commonality of religion, perhaps magnified the 
adverse perception. Thus these Hindu middlemen 
who perceived a threat to their trade interests 
became instrumental in fanning the fires of com- 
munalism in Moradabad. ; 

The story of Aligarh is no different. There is a 
sprawling cottage industry for lock manufacturing 
in that town. The exploitation of child labour 
also goes on in a big way. Unauthorised power 
is tapped by the owners of cottage industry which 
also gives rise to rivalry between members of the 
two communities. Some largé-scale manufacturers 
also have Jong since entered this field and they also 
play communal politics in order to cripple their 
competitors from the cottage industry. In the 1978 
riots ironsmiths were also involved in a big way 
during the later phase of the riot. Hindu traders 
also try to terrorise Muslims into selling their 
properties at throw-away prices by creating a 
riot situation.12 

Many such instances could be given from other 
medium-sized towns which have often been rocked 
by communal violence. However, this is not to 
suggest that these are the only factors responsible 
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fot dutbreak of communal violencë. There are 


several others. Of late anti-social elements have 
been playing a significant role. Smugglers, illicit 
liquor dealers, unlicensed arms manufacturers, 
strike-breakers in certain industrial and mining 
` belts, all seek: political patronage and receive it 
readily as they help swell support for political 
parties through terror tactics. In order to gain 
political respectabiliry they also want to project 
thetnselves as champions of their respeciive com- 
munities during the riots. They create riot situa- 
tions, if there is none, on occasions of religious 
festivals. It must also be understood that the 
‘quarrels over religious processions, etc., are not of 
a religious nature as often made out but always 
have political overtones. In this respect it assumes 
a socio-political if not a socio-economic character. 
‘The role played by the Shiv Sens in the bhivandi 
riots of May 1970 is a clear example. 
The emergence of the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
recently is an interesting phenomenon. Its aggres- 
sive campaign on the question of conversion has 
dangerous communal! overtones, and this campaign 
has resulted in several bloody riots in the. central, 
southern and northern parts of India. Conversion 
' itself has-been motivated by socio-economic factors, 
rather than by religious preference or theological 
involvement. Harijans who are mercilessly exploited 
by upper-caste Hindus and are ‘denied human 
dignity convert themselvcs or threaten to convert 
- to Islam or Christianity in order to avenge this 
insult. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad refuses to 
acknowledge this reality and instead blames “Arab 
money” thus stepping up hatred. The VHP leader- 
ship is exploiting deep-rooted religious prejudices 
to make political capital. This reincarnation of 
` petit-bourgeois communalism should make all of 
us sit up and think hard. ; 
The stepped-up campaign by VHP has again 
brought the question of religious or religio-cultural 
identity into sharp focus, Is the aggressive asser- 
tion of religious identity by different. communities 
motivated by -religious pride only? I do not think 
so. It is basically socio-economic factors which 
induce us to assert our identity. In other words 
identity-assertion is related to our social situation. 
Talking of nineteenth century Bengal, ‘Rafiuddin 
Ahmed says: 

«This middle-class insistence on an exclusively Islamic 


identity was no doubt intensified in the late _nineteenth 
- century by the economic competition and political rivalry 


with the Hindu bhadralok. Inadequate economic oppor- ` 


unities and the increasing hostility of Hindu extremists 
confirmed the educated Muslims in their separatist stance 
and pushed them into the camp of the upper ashraf.”*® 


It has often been observed that during the period 
of socio-economic crisis’a multi-ethnic or multi- 
` religious society is faced with the question of asser- 
tion of separate identity, Further, in a ballot-box 
oriented democracy polarization of ethnic or 
religious identity, increases chances of pressurising 
‘politicians into conceding demands. However, the 
main advantage of identity assertion of an ethnic or 
a religious community is taken by its: elite. Identity 
serves as a mobilisation force as far as the masses 
t 
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are concerned. Formation of Pakistan and latet öñ 

of Bangla Desh are good examples of how religious 

or linguistic identity, when the entire community 

suffers from a sense of having been denied its legi- 

timate share, is exploited by the community elites 

fa their own ends, leaving the masses high and 
ry. 

The Khalistan movement is another example of ~ 
this genre. The Sikhs are today aggressively assert- ! 
ing their identity. It should not be construed as 
religious fanaticism. Throwing light on assertion 
of separate Sikh identity in early twentieth century 
Gurbachan Singh Talib says: 


“After the establishment of Singh Sabha movement’ the 
emphasis on Sikh identity has continued to grow, with the 
Sikhs opening like the sister-communities their own schools 
and colleges, and sedulously building up a culture/in which 
they have taken pride. As the years passed, the Amended 
(Sikh) Marriage Act was passed by the Central Assembly in: 
1911, marking another milestone on the road to the assertion - 
of the Sikh identity. A small community, the Sikhs stood 
all by themselves in the Punjab against the hostility parti- 
cularly of the Muslims. With the introduction of the 
Reforms and Dyarchy the Hindus too appeared to have 
joined the chorus of maligning the Sikhs, mainly because the 
Sikhs tended to identify themselves with the anti-money- 
lender agrarian measures, the Sikhs being predominantly an 
agricoltural community,” 


The socio-economic basis of communalism can be 
well understoood from the analysis given above. 
The ruling classes in a developing and crisis:ridden 
economy would always try to promote ethnic and. 
communal conflicts to confuse and criss-cross with 
class conflict. They also promote religious obscur- - 
antism which, among petty bourgeois sections dur- 
ing period of acute socio-economic crisis, assumes 
virulent communal form. ‘ 
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ou Consutuition: 


C.B. MUTHAMMA 


ymz the present system of rivalry for power; 

\it is unrealistic to expect that the normal 
pattern of functioning would not be confron- 
tationist. 
every issue that can lend itself to rivalry — langu- 
age, religion, caste and others. There is evena 
bias in favour of ‘creating conflicts or aggravating 
small differences, in order to outbid each other. 
Questions cannot be considered on their merits or 
in ‘the context of the national interest but in the 
light of their electoral potential for scoring over 
rivals. Appeals to the electorate therefore ‘are in 
divisive terms and not`on ideals that build up 
consensus and conciliation. A person campaigning 
in UP will swear by Hindi, and a person campaign- 
ing in Tamilnadu will not only swear by Tamil but 
also opposition to Hindi. 
on the national plane? As pointed out at the begin- 


_ ning of this article, we have now created pro- 


Indira Gandhi and anti-Indira Gandhi lobbies 
amounting to cults, and pre-empting any rational 
consideration of any issue. After all Indira Gandhi 
is not eternal, either in terms of a political or a 
‘human life span. The issue is the country and 
anything that one can say for or against her can 
only make sense — or. nonsense — with reference 
to its relevance to the country. If we have to 


. restore national problems to their right perspec- _ 
tive, and bring the nation and individuals to a 


frame of mind in which they consider issues 
‚rationally in the interest of the collective good, it is 
essential to take away the system that is based on 
confrontation and which breeds an atmosphere of 
_ bitterness and animosity, and where hostilities and 
rivalries decide issues. The essential solution is to 
take away the objective of the rivalry — that is, 


` the fight for power. ‘And to -put power out of the) 


_ range, of “politicking”, the obvious and very whole- 
some and democratic solution is the widest possible 
distribution and devolution of power.. ' 

_ The present system has further serious drawbacks. 
We have seen that it is in essence a confrontationist 

ystem, in which parties, politicians, governments 
are rivals for power and function on the basis of 
mutual mistrust and suspicion. Any of these, to stay 
in power, has to do a continuous job of watching 

‘the others. Parties dare not -let rival parties gain 
Strength, and politicians would go to great lengths 
to denigrate and belittle, not only aspirants to 
leadership in rival parties but even within their own 
parties. In the midst of this manoeuvring, how 

much time (or interest) do our leaders have to really 
lead, or to govern the country? Do they have the 
time to give detailed attention to public affairg and 





` The author is a former diplomat. The first part of her 
contribution was published in Mainstream last week 
(July 2. 1983). This is the second and coneluding part. 
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Parties and politicians make the most of - 


How does this translate . 






institutions in a feally ineaningfal degree rather 
than playing at government? Can they give the 
necessary time and attention to study the structure 
and functioning of our bureaucracy, the police, the 
judiciary etc and to make them true instruments of 


national policies and objectives? Is it at all necessary 


to spell out what the citizen feéls about all these? 
How credible are our “leaders” whose frustrations 
at Jack of power and responsibility (not only ‘in 
the Opposition but in the Government) so frequently 
explode into indecorum and rabble-like ‘behaviour? 
What effect would such behaviour, seen so frequent- 
ly that it is being accepted as normal, have on the 
ethos and mores of our people? 


THE present system is heavily in favour of a 
personality cult, as we have seen earlier. If there is 
no strong party that can prevail across the country, 
we have to have a strong personality who can, in 
his own person, be acceptable across the country. 
To achieve such eminence, one has to oust all rival 
claimants in a dog-eat-dog situation. But does this 
country have no alternative to a personality cult, to 
ensure its unity and stability? And, since a national! 
party or a national leader cannot be institutionalised 
or ensured, do we, in the absence of either or both, 
helplessly surrender to anarchy and chaos, and 


` possibly disintegration? Is it possible to evolve a 


formula that can institutionalise unity and stability, 
build them integrally with a system, so that the 
nation does not have to depend on onc dominant 
party or one, dominant leader? As we have seen, 
there is no way of ensuring that either of these can 


„actually exist; and even when they exist, they 


produce consequences which, to say the least, this 
country can do without. 

. The ideal situation ‘would be to have a system 
that can combine the seemingly opposite goals of 
unity and decentralisation; Central power and 
regional autonomy; stability combined with demo- 
cratic flexibility; strong governments both at the 
Centre and in the States, with total devolution of 
power at all levels; and one that avoids deperdence 
on this or that party or leader. 


IS IT possible to evolve a formula incorporating 
these elements? The following suggestions (many 
other alternatives might be possible) offer one set of 
remedies: 

1. The Chief Executive: At present the chief 
executive is the Prime Minister. At present he/she is 
elected by less than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
electorate, and thereafter by the parliamentary 
group of his party which, as we have seen, does not 
represent the country in any meaningful sense. In 
addition to this, the party’s choice is loaded in 


~ favour of a weak candidate. (It is well-known that 


the present Prime Minister was elected by the party 
bosses in the hope that they could play puppeteers), 
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Once elected, the Prime Minister has: dictatorial 
powers by virtue of the party majority, which he/she 
controls with the party whip. But notwithstanding 
these dictatorial powers, the Prime Minister is 
insecure and the Prime Ministership is unstable 
because of the ever-present possibility of defections. 

But a nationally elected President, elected by, 
universal adult franchise (and not by an electoral 
college as in some countries) would negate most of 
the problems peculiar to the Prime Ministership. 
First, he would not campaign on a divisive platform 
addressed to a minute section of the electorate. 
His programme would have to appeal to the nation 
as a whole. In such a programme, the emphasis 
would inevitably be on the broad national majority 
on any issue. By being a national (and not consti- 
tuency) candidate, the whole framework emphasises 
the national entity. The candidate, as well as the 
nation, would be geared to a national outlook. The 
candidate may or may not be a party member. If 
the latter, the party would serve mainly as an 
electoral organisation, but the President would 
nevertheless have to depend, for his election, on the . 
nation and not on the party, as he/she now does. 
Being elected for the duration of his/her term of 
office, he/she is not at the mercy of defections, confi- 
dence. votes, party support, etc. The dictatorial 
Powers now enjoyed by the Prime Minister would be 
taken away by having a non-party government, 
described in thenext paragraph. 

2. Parliament: The MPs would be elected by 
proportional representation which would ensure full 
representation not only for our geographical 
diversity, but also for economic, social, cultural, i 
ideological or other diversities. In this context, it is 
important to remember that under the ‘ present 
party-government system, with politicians fiocking 
to the party, with the best hope of winning, even the 
strongest party has generally been not able to win 
even half the votes cast. If there is no system of a 
“winning party”, that is, all parties in the field will. 
“win” in proportion to the votes they can command, 
it is more or less certain. that even the strongest 
party will not be able to command an absolute 
majority in Parliament. This will be of no conse- 
quence — in fact it will be a very good thing, as the 
President will have to obtain majority backing for 
his/her policies, especially in specified important areas 
as finance, war, peace, etc. It is also possible that 
parties will proliferate. If they do, they will, hope- 
fully, give even better representation to an even 
greater diversity of views; but they will not endanger 
the strength of the President, the stability of Parlia- 
ment, or the concentrated purposefulness of both in 
running the government. Party whips might or 
might not be exercised. This would not be a major 
element, in view of the lack of a government party 
or majority party, and also because, under this 
system, the MPs are likely to be’ actually in 
sympathy with their party programmes, and would 
not be floating professional politicians who: would 
need a party whip. Thé proportional representation 
system, combined with a non-party government 
would in effect mean that every MP would conti- 
nually. participate in decision-making and would 
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actually and continually represent his constituents, 
and be seen by them to represent them, and be called 
to account by them, especially at the next election. 
By the same token, the President’s dictatorial powers 
would be gone and he would be continually account- 
able to Parliament, and through it, to the country. 
Under this dispensation, the type of constitutional 
position that made Emergency possible would not 
exist. 

If it is decided to have a bicameral legislature, 
the upper house can have special qualifications laid 
down, such as high minimum educational qualifica- 
tions, or actual achievements in various fields or 
professions. They could be elected by an electoral 
college as at present. The upper chamber could 
also be elected on a proportional representation - 
basis, if possible. The Strength of the two houses 
might have to be reviewed and increased to fit the 
actual formula adopted for proportional*representa- 
tion, but this might fot be necessary. 

3. The Cabinet: This should consist of people 
who are not members of Parliament. They should 
be appointed by the President, but subject to tlie 
approval of a council consisting of the leaders of 
the parliamentary party groups. This would ensure 
to the extént possible that the members of the 
Cabinet would be people of independent status who 
would be knowledgeable in their own fields. Even 
if, as is to be expected,. they are likely to be of the 
same general political predilections as the President, 
they are likely to genuinely act as his expert advisers 
than be his yes-men or puppets. Moreover, they 
will'not be concerned with political constituencies 
and can afford to take an objective view of issues 
and to give objective advice, leaving it to the Presi- 
dent to worry about political factors. 

4. The States: The system in the States would 
broadly follow the system at the Centre, namely: 
the governors would be elected by a Statewise elec- 
torate by universal adult franchise. The legislatures 
should also be elected by proportional representa- 
tion. The effect would be broadly the same as at 
the national Jevel. The Cabinet, consisting of non- 
members of legislatures, would be nominated by the 
Governor subject to the approval of representatives 
of all parties in the legislatures. However, it is 
envisaged that all State legislatures will be`unica- 

eral. 

Another important provision has to be that the 
states will be of a more appropriate size — probably 
in the region of populations of about ten million 
each. The present size of States like Uttar Pradesh 
makes any meaningful devolution or decentralisa- 
tion of power impossible, firstly because the Govern- 
ment in such a large State cannot appreciate the 
concerns of distant regions and populations, and 
secondly, a large State is likely to suffer from 
illusions of grandeur in dealing with other States 
and with the Centre. Smaller States would realise 
more, strongly their dependence on the rest. of the 
country and on the Centre, and asa result there is 
more likely to be a more cooperative, and harmo- 
nious relationship nationwide than at present, where 
bickerings over languages, linguistic and other 
minorities, river waters, etc., go on as if the States 


were sovereign entities. With the institution of 
smaller States, there are likely to be more than one 
State in a particular language group, which is likely 
to blunt the edge of the bigotry that now seems to 
move some linguistic communities, and might enable 
the States individually and the nation as a whole to 
look at our language problem (which is real enough) 
in a much more constructive way. Above all, with 
small States, it is possible to give each State, within 
its own borders and. framework, near-total auto- 
nomy. This would, amongst others, tackle the 
problem of the present neglected areas in the large 
States; and everywhere in the country, make it 
possible to induct the -masses of the people in the 
developmental processes of the country. It removes 
the physical and mental distance that now exists 
between the Governments even in the States and 
their people, ` 

For those problems and issues which are regional 
or inter-state, such as river valley projects, power, 
communications, etc, and possibly even regional 
universities for advanced studies (on the analogy of 
the IITs) which can function on a multilingual basis 
like the old institutions of the presidencies of the 
British period, there could be regional councils. 
These councils would be composed of equal repre- 
sentatives of all the States of the region, whose 
collective number would be equalled by represen- 
tatives of the Centre. 


IT IS envisaged that these new small States would 
have proportionately small legislatures. If at present 
a State with a population of one hundred million 
has a legislature of three hundred members, it 
should be adquate for a State of a population of ten 
million to have thirty members or something in that 
region. Naturally, in a smaller State with smaller 
concerns Cabinet posts carry less onerous responsi- 
bilities and the sizes of Cabinets will also be smaller 
than in the present large States. Undoubtedly there 
will be many more Governors and Chief Secretaries; 
but the extra expenditure on them will be amply 
off-set by the savings on the present outsize Cabinets 
geared to include dissenting groups, and even more 
on the mid-term elections that have become such a 
feature of our unstable politics. Indirectly there 
will be substantial gains from the peaceful, purpose- 
ful concentration on developmental processes that 
have better prospects on the basis of the continuity 
and stability of the new system. 

In the overall situation, the President-Governors 
would have to appeal to the largest possible majo- 
rity statewide rather than basing themselves on 
limited personal constituencies whether geographi- 
cal, caste or other. The electorate would also have 
to think and act in wider terms, for the ‚same 
reason, namely, in large statewide/nationwide 
reckoning, every group is likely to bea minority. 
There would not be landslide majorities of cata- 
clysmic changes of government at the Centre and 
in the States, resulting from a shift of relatively 
small percentages of the electoral votes, as has 


` happened frequently in the past, including the fall - 


of the Emergency Government and the Janata 
Government. The type of party changes that came 
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with DMK in Tamil nadu and the Telugu Desam 
party in Andhra Pradesh would not take place, as 
they would not be necessary as a method of rejec- 
ting dictation from the Centre; with it would go the 
need to emphasise regional entities as a counter to 
(and danger to) the national perspective. Even if 
the new small States should produce Strictly 
regional parties, these would appear in the normal 
course as an expression of the existing and accepted 
framework of full local autonomy, and not in a con- 
frontationist exercise to reject Central authority. 
Whatever the complexion of the State or Central 
politics, the general relationship will be one of 
cooperation, not confrontation. There will not be 
a party government at the Centre or in the States, 
and therefore no question of Centre-State confro- 
nation of the present system. In fact, both at the 
Centre and in the States, any political party is more 
or less certain to be in a minority compared with 
the rest of Parliament/legislature. 


ALL these factors would make for more or less 
certain stability both at the Centre and in the 
States. Mid-term elections would be a thing of the 
past, as would the huge expenditures on them, not 
to speak of the political and economic corruption 
bred by business houses having to subscribe to the 
funds of the political parties. Under the present 
system, business houses and others need to keep 
likely future-government parties and their leaders 
happy. Under the envisaged System, there will be 
no government patties to cultivate; in reverse, the 
various parties are more or less assured of having 
places in proportion to their strength — they need 
not fear their being the total losers in a winner- 
takes-all system, and have thus less need of financial 
support from outside. Naturally, elections will cost 
money, and business houses and other interests 
might still cultivate lobbies. But that would bea 
far cry from the present corruption that is all-per- 
vading. 

Above all, we will have total stability and 
strength institutionalised at the Centre and in the 
States; and also maximum devolution and distribu- 
tion of power: from the chief executive, who now 
monopolises power, to the entire Parliament, whose 
majority support the President will constantly need 
and will have to constantly win; from the chief 
executive (and advisers, whether in the Government 
or out of it), to the people, whose diverse shades 
of opinion are constantly represented in Parliament, 
whose representatives can constantly participate in 
decisions and whose decisions can be monitored by 
their electors, who can call them to account, especi- 
ally at the next elections; a devolution from the 
Centre to the States in terms of maximum possible 
autonomy, and, within the States, again to the 
legislators and the people, as in the case of Parlia- 
ment. The MPs and MLAs being chosen to reflect 
particular views cannot move back and forth with- 
out conviction as the present ones do; and being 
given the power to vote and influence decisions, will 
also feel the responsibility of their decisions and 
will not descend to the undignified and unprincipled 
shenanigans of many of our politicians in Parlia- 
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ment and in the legislatures. With the addition of 
panchayats which will function in the different. 
context of a well-knit state government machinery, 
and in harmony with a statewide plan and frame- 
work (not as lost, small entities in the large, form- 
less, Central and State politics of today) it should. 
be possible to mobilise the active participation and. 
creative will of the masses of this country much. 
more effectively than at present. i 


IT WILL be noted that nothing has been said about: 
the judiciary. This isa complex and wide field on. 
its own. However, in the context of the present. 
study of the Constitution the following three com-. 
ments are offered: 

1. The judiciary’s powers should not include, 
under whatever pretext, the right to interfere with. 
the power of Parliament to make Jaws, amend the: 
Constitution, nor even to tackle the job of making: 


a wholly new Constitution. If Parliament should. | 


decide that the right to property is not a funda- 
mental right, it is done so in the context of current 
socio-economic compulsions. If Parliament cannot. 
bring about fundamental socio-economic changes in 
a peaceful and orderly way, the alternative will be: 
change through a bloody revolution of a kind that 
* we see even in our own times, that will sweep away 
the law, Parliament and also the judiciary, as they 
now exist. If the situation requires, for national 
_ reasons, a change of the whole Constitution, it is 
for the elected representatives of the -people to meet 
this need. Itis not for the judiciary to per-empt 


such decisions through technical and literal argu- 


ments. Any system of Jaw, by its very nature, is 
linked to, and functions within, the existing politico- 
economic system and ideology, and therefore tends 
to be a strong defender of the status quo, including 
its inequalities. Naturally it cannot be the source of 
change. It is neither expedient nor possible to 
freeze history in the name of the Law. 

2. In large and small matters, it is necessary that 
our judiciary, at all levels and at all times, takes 
firm note of the spirit and purpose of the law, 
especially if the letter of the law is in conflict with 
the spirit and objective of the law. An interpreta- 





„decision can come to a conclusion. 


tion of the role of law at a literal level not only can 
actually result ina denial of justice but can even 
end up in a national calamity like the Emergency. 
It has been the View of many qualified commenta- 
tors that the infringement of the electoral law by 
Indira Gandhi in the general elections preceding the 
‘Emergency was technical rather than real. The 
emphasis on the spirit and purpose of the law 
should, if necessary, be written into the guidelines 
governing the administration of law. 

3. Nobody will deny that the actual administra- 
tion of justice in this country leaves a great deal 
to be desired, both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
Most cases lie in limbo, attracting the dictum 
that justice delayed is justice denied. And very 
often, where cases are in fact taken up, the nature 
of the judgments is open to question. Besides this, 
there are even cases of great injustice, like bride- 
burning, which under the present methods of 
an uinistering the law do not get taken up at 
all. 

There are many ways in which situations like 
these could be tackled — for example, by the 


_ institution of traditional arbitrational proceedings 


without powers of enforcement, so that it is open 
to the dissatisfied party to go to the regular courts. 
The constitutional proposals above are not per- 
fect. No human institution is. If you remove 
dictatorship, you face the alternative danger of 
delayed procedures until all the participants to a 
It is a matter 
of a choice of evils, or of a choice of various pack- 
age-deals. The objective is to find a system that 
on the whole functions reasonably well, though 
with faults, rather than a system that is on the 
whole against the best interests of the nation, even 
if it has a few good points to commend it. It is in 
this spirit that the above proposals will have to be 
judged, and also in the light: of the objectives that 
form the basis for them, namely, the maximum 
possible stability for the country, combined with 
the maximum possible degree of democracy at all 
levels. The proposals are based on the belief that 
in the conditions prevailing in this country, the two 
objectives are closely linked. (Concluded). 
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. Saharjori : Abandoned Miners of Santhali Parganas 


A mine was opened at Saharjori in’ Santhal 
Parganas district of Bihar by over 1000 miners, 
who wanted the Goverament to take it over. 
The mine was bulldozed and. the miners’ are 
being harassed The People’s Union for Demo- 
cratic Rights sent a four-member team to 
investigate how and why the thousand-odd 
miners’ opened the coal mine in that backward 
area, the way it was done, and the response of 
the Government to the miners’ demand for 
takeover. We publish bere the report of the 
team with an introduction by PUDR. —Editor 
eee 


2 


N November 29, 1982, the Patna High Court 
dismissed a petition filed by the Jana Mukti 
Morcha against the Union of India.: The case 
relates to the attempt of about a thousand miners 
to get the Union Government to take over a coal 
mine they had opened in Saharjori, Chitra Collie- 
ries, Santhal Parganas District’ in Bibar. A little 
later the People’s Union for Democratic Rights was 
approached for legal help to pursue the case in the 
Supreme Court. It was while going through the 
necessary documents of this little known case that 
the PUDR discovered that the case did not merely 
focus on the familiar situation of chronic unem- 
ployment of people in a ‘backward tribal district 
but it concerned the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution, development policies of the State, and 
the democratic rights of the people. ` 
In June 1979, more than a thousand men and 
women, most of them Adivasis began opening a 
mine in Eastern Coal Field’s Central Saharjori area, 
part of the Chitra collieries, situated in the Deogarh 
sub-division of Santhal- Parganas District. The 
mine, as per the Coal Mine Nationalisation Act, is 
illegal. But the Jana Mukti Morcha, which led the 
labourers, has right from the beginning appealed to 
the Government to take over the mine and to ab- 
sorb all the workers. At one stage the Government 
even appeared to be favourable to their appeals. 
Meanwhile the mine was run on a co-operative 
basis. The co-operative paid its workers in kind 


(coal), maintained a rudimentary medical service . 


and ran schools. And all along it kept aside a stock 
of coal as royalty due to the Government. Tlie 
labourers, most of whom were starving destitutes 
of Santhal Parganas, were not merely disciplined 
in their running of the mine but duly acknowledged 
coal as a national resource which they carefully 
guarded as it piled up over the months, with the 
hope that the Government would take over their 
mine. The mine operated in many ingenious ways, 
as desperation led them to creativity. The mine 
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indication, the term ‘forest? 


was also certified to be safe by the Director-General 
of Mine Safety. But 29 months later, in November 
1981, the mine was bulldozed with the help of the 
Bihar Military Police and more than 200 workers 
were arrested. 

‘The PUDR therefore decided to appoint a fact- 
finding team to investigate the circumstances that 
led the people to open this mine, the manner in 
which the mining was done and the Tesponse of the 
state to it. The team consisted of Dr. K. Hargopal, 
Fellow in Political Science, Dr Uma Chakravarty, 
Lecturer in History, C.V. Subharao, Lecturer in 
Economics (all trom Delhi University) and Nandita 
Haksar, advocate, Supreme Court, 

The team toured the area in the last week of 
May, 1983. It stayed in six villages, interviewed 
people from 30 villages and conducted a survey on 
the social background ,of the region. These 30 
villages fall in five development blocks, namely the 
Maslia development block of Dumka sub-division, 
Kundanit development block of Jamtara sub-divi- 
sion and Palarjori, Sarath and Karon development 
blocks of Deograh sub-division. More than 25 per 
cent of the population in these blocks consists of 
tribals and they provided the bulk of the labourers 
to the mine. 

In addition the team met officials and police 
Officers at the district level, officials of Eastern 
Coalfield Ltd., some union leaders, representatives 
of some political parties, activists of the Jana Mukti 
Morcha and miners of the bulldosed mine. 

Following is the report of the team: 


Social Background 


The Santhal Parganas District, the name of which 
Originates from the Santhal tribals who inhabit 
it, was formed directly as a response to the demand 
of the famous Santhal rebellion of 1855. A hundred 
and twenty-five years later, now the district is being 
further divided into four districts. 

Out of the total population of over 3.7 million in 
the district, more than 37 per cent are Adivasis, 
‘One of the most backward districts in Bihar, it has 
only 14 per cent literacy, four per cent electrified 
villages; and only 20 per cent of the villages have 
pucca roads. 

An overhelming majority of its population (more 
than 80 per cent) are dependent on its backward 
agriculture. The main crops in the area are paddy, 
cereals and millet. There is usually one crop a year. 
Only about 10 per cent of the cultivated area is 
under irrigation. The district has about 23 per cent 
of its total area as forest area. But if the ‘reserved 
forest’ areas that we happened to vist are any 
is a misnomer for the 
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barren land with scattered shrubs that now cover 
vast empty spaces between one village and another 
in the district. It is not surprising that the district 
has no forest-based industry worth the name. 
Industry asa whole in the district is extremely 
under-developed. Apart from the coal mines, there 
are no major industries. However, two medium- 
type industries and 300 small-scaie industrial units 
are in operation. Altogether not more than three 
per cent of the work force is engaged outside 
agriculture, of whom the majority are in trade. 

The extremely poor irrigation facilities which 
mark the agriculture of the area make the thousands 
of people who are dependent on it, virtually 
unemployed for eight months in a year. For 
instance, in 900 out of 1,500 villages of the five 
development blocks that we surveyed, the irrigated 
area is below the district average. It is not so much 
Jandlessness but the utter barrenness of the land 
itself that is the chief problem of the area. In 25 
out of the 30 villages we surveyed there were no 
landless farnilies. However, in 20 of these villages 
the highest land-holding is only five acres. 

Land owned by Adivasis in the district is pro- 
tected by the Santhal Parganas Tenancy Act, 1949, 
and the Scheduled Area Regulation, 1969. Both 
laws are meant to prevent alienation of land from 
tribals. Yet, large-scale alienation of Adivasi land 
had been continuously taking place. The loopholes 
in the Santhal-Pargana Tenancy Act itself are a 
cause of much of this alienation, leading to land 
disputes and tension betweem Adivasis and 
‘outsider’ landowners, resulting in clashes at the 
time of harvesting every year. We came across a 
number of Adivasis involved in these cases. In fact, 
report after report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has pointed 
out the lacunae in the Act, but no action has been 
taken on its recommendations. Apart from this, 
‘there is also large-scale informal alienation of land. 
For instance, in 15 of the 30 villages surveyed by 
us there was evidence of informal alienation asa 
result of the Adivasis being forced to mortgage their 
land to the mahajan moneylender in lieu of the 
loans that they could never manage to pay back. 

As agriculture cannot sustain the people through- 
out the year, they are compelled to depend on the 
mahajan who is usually a Marwari businessman or 
Bhumihar landowner. In 20 out of the 30 villages 
-surveyed we found there was not a single household 
which is not indebted to the local mahajan. All the 
loans are taken for consumption. In the last few 
years, due to a. severe drought, indebtedness has 
been on the increase. A typical case is that of 
Naval Kisku of Baratan village, who mortgaged one 
bigha of his land fora whole year in return for a 
mere Rs 50. : 

The Government is not unaware of these’ prob- 
lems. It has innumerable schemes and has consti- 
tuted various development bodies for this area. All 
the five blocks we visited have been part of com- 
munity development projects since the late sixties. 
These irrigation schemes are under construction for 
the last eight years, including one on the river Ajoy 
which is in the vicinity of the villages we visited. 
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On the 30 villages surveyed, only one had lift 
irrigation connected with the Ajoy river. However, 
during the last season, the flow of water was 
virtually non-existent due to leakage in the pipes. 
Four of the 30 villages are located within a range 
of one kilometre from the river despite which there 
is no irrigation for their fields. 

One of Bihar’s ten Intensive Tribal Development 
Programme (ITDP) blocks is at Deogar. About 
Rs 20 crores was spent through the programme 
during the period 1974-79. There is also a lift irri- 
gation project which remains incomplete after six 
years. The Bihar Hill Area Lift Irrigation Corpora- 
tion, the Industrial Development Authority, Tribal 
Co-operative Developmet Corporation and the 
Tribal Development Commissioner have offices in 
the area. In addition there is a separate Santhal 
Parganas Development Authority for the district. 
Modelled on the lines of Chhotanagpur Develop- 
ment Authority (set up in 1964), this organisation 
too seems to be virtually defunct. A former deputy 
chairman ‘of this Authority recently pointed out 
that in his two and a half years’ tenure, only one 
file reached his table. The file related to a proposal 
to construct a stadium. He refused sign it, as the 
file reached him months after the construction was 
over. Much of the ITDP programme for tribal 
development is routéd through this Santhal 
Parganas Development Authority. While we were in 
Bihar, a leading English daily editorially advised 
the State Government to close down the sick 
Authority and leave the tribals to their fate. 

And on the day we were leaving, the Chief 
Minister of Bihar announced yet another new 
Tribal Council for the welfars of Adivasis and 
Santhals. 

The main focus of these five development bodies 
and six major development programmes is on irri- 
gation and social and community service. The 30 
villages we surveyed came under the purview of 
almost all of them. But only two of them had some 
kind of health centres, six of them did not have any 
schools, only one of them had a high school, and 
nine had electricity. Women suffer particularly 
because of the lack of medical facilities. Most 
women we interviewed complained that there was 
not even a dai in the village, so many babies died at 
birth. In ten of the 30 villages there is absolutely no 
form of irrigation. 

Most Adivasi tolas do not have even a well for 
drinking water. The official records maintain that 
six of the 30 villages we surveyed have irrigation 
wells. However the villagers told us that contractors 
who undertake the digging of wells are responsible 
for manipulation of official statistics. In a parti- 
cularly striking instance, a pretence of digging was 
made in a village and on the day of the inaugura- 
tion, water was actually brought in a truck and 
poured into the well. f 

In addition to these development schemes there 
are various welfare programmes in force such as the 
Unemployment Allowance Scheme for the matri- 
culate unemployed (Rs 50 a month), a pension 
scheme for old people (Rs 60 a month), anda 
Red Card scheme for destitutes and the handicapped 
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' focus on the issue. 


(2.5 kilos of grain per week). Despite the large 
number of-eligible people in all these 30 villages, 
only 133 are receiving the grain under the ‘Red 
Cord’ scheme, 135 are receiving money under the 
old age pension scheme and only 14 receive the 
unemployment allowance. But for the past six 
months none of them have received their allo- 
wances. The unsatisfactory working of the scheme 
is indicated by an incident that took place last 
October (1982). A group of people led by 14 out 
of 17 mukhiyas of Palajori block demonstrated at 
the office of the Block Development Officer on 
October 7, demanding implementation and exten- 
sion of these and other schemes. The demonstrators 
were fired upon and four persons (seven according 
to unofficial sources) were killed. 

Apart from these State-level welfare schemes, 
there is also an all-India programme being imple- 
mented in the district. This is the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), formerly known 
as the Food for Work project. Two crore rupees 
have reportedly been spent in the last two years. 
However, we came across only one village which is 
covered by the NREP. The labourers are being 
paid in irregular instalments of cash and not grain, 
for road construction work lasting only a month. 

The state of the local administration, which has a 
pivotal role in implementing many of these pro- 
grammes, is quite revealing. . Exceptions apart, in 
many villages elected mukhiyas do not stay in the 


village itself, but in a nearby town, visiting the. 


village once or twice a year. In one case, we learnt 
that the mukhiya stayed in another State — West 
Bengal — and had never cared to visit his consti- 
tuency village. Even the State Government’s 
village level workers (VLW) do not appear to visit 
the villages, specially the tribal. villages. Asked 
who was the official who visited them, a Santhal 
promptly replied — “Bandukwalla” — meaning the 
policeman. His response is not surprising since in 
11 out of the 30 villages we surveyed we found that 
the police station was closer to the village than the 
hospital or high school. 

For the last two or three years life for these 
people has become particularly intolerable because 
of the continuous drought.. Even drinking water 
has become.scarce. In some, villages all the wells 
have dried up. In one village women told us that 
they have to walk five to six ‘kilometres to bring 
drinking water. and that they had to make several 


. trips each day. The water level is so low in some 


of the’ wells that without pumpsets they are practi- 
cally useless. Commercial banks are supposed to 


_be advancing loans to tribals to help them buy 


subsidised pump-sets. Out there is very little evi- 
dence of this. In fact, the’ Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha, the leading political organisation of the 
region, has been agitating for drinking water facili- 
ties and leading many massive demonstrations to 
The latest demonstration took 
place at Dumka, the district headquarters, two weeks 
before our visit. 
The State Government is also running ‘Rahatkar’ 
(relief) centres as part of its famine relief program- 
me. Free food in khichidi centres and cheap rotis in 
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‘which employed 


sastiroti centres are part of such programmes. These 
centres are nowhere near the interior villages. 
Besides, these centres functioned only between 
January and March this year, due to “shortage of 
stocks”. _ 

The ultimate outcome of such recurring droughts 
in a region of backward agriculture and under- 
developed industries is chronic unemployment. In 
Village after village we visited, people, old and 
young, men and women alike repeatedly talked 
about berozgari — unemployment. In a moving 
incident, the- youth of a village submitted a long 
memorandum to the PUDR through their fact- 
finding team requesting us to take steps to provide 
employment to them and save them from starva- 
tion. They did not seem to realise our own helpless- 
ness in the matter. 

For a large number of these unemployed people 
in the district, coal mining is the continuing gene- 
coal 
mining is not significant in the district in terms of 
scale of operations, it serves as a symbol of a 
possible secure future. No account of the life of the 
people of Santhal Parganas is complete without an 
uuderstanding of Koyla — the reference point that 
never leaves the minds of the people. 


‘ Coal Mining 


The coal mining industry in India began in mid- 
19th century. Since then the Bihar-Bengal region 
(the villages we visited fall within this area) has 
been contributing more than 70 per cent of India’s 
coal output. The mines have been an important 
source of employment and- have provided a focus 
for the aspirations of the unemployed in this region. 
The turning point in the history of coal mining 
came in 1970 when the industry was nationalised. 
Initially, in 1971 only the coking coal mining units 
were nationalised. Two years later other coal mines 
were also taken over. The Government argued that 
nationalisation was necessary to stop irrational and 
unscientific mining, and to encourage rational and 
coordinated development and to ensure justice to 
the workers in matters like wages, working condi- 
tions and safety. of 

Chitra collieries were nationalised with effect from 
June 1, 1974. Eastern Coalfield Ltd (ECL), a public 
sector company, took over the collieries. Presently 
it falls under the Santhal Pargana area of ECL. 
Prior to nationalisation there were eleven mines at 
Chitra, consisting of five inclines and six quarries. 
The mines were operated by four private companies 
abobt 3,600 workers. After 
nationalisation, only two inclines and two quarries 
were actually operated while the other seven were 
abandoned resulting in a drastic fall in employment. 
According to the ECL officials we met, the mines 
were abandoned because of “rat holing”, a refe- 
rence to a very common phenomenon in small mines 
before nationalisation — shallow pits being opeta- 
ted without any plant, equipment or technical skills, 
causing the reserves located in the lower layers to 
be lost forever as water-logging, subsidence and 
underground fires made it impossible to extract the 
coal. But nine years after nationalisation ECL still 
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has not opened these mines despite good reserves.of 
coal in the area. 

As per the Act the ECL should have absorbed 
the miners and transferred them to other units, 
whereas in fact, of the 3,600 workers of the private 
companies, at least 1,800 workers were forced into 
unemployment due to the abandonment of these 
mines. But the actual figure of unemployed due to 
nationalisation is higher, as only 1,500 out of the 
1800 re-employed workers actually belonged to the 
old mines. Thus actual figure of unemployed could 
be around 2,100. The reasons for this lie in the 
manner of recruitment at the time of takeover. 

In tune with the objectives, the Coal Mine 
Nationalisation Act of 1973 makes provision 
(Section 14) for the re-employment of old workers. 
The essential basis for re-employment was the B 
Form. This eight column form contained details 
concerning the workers on the rolls of private min- 
ing companies on the basis of which identity cards 
were issued. Possession of this identity card wasa 
prerequisite for re-employment in the nationalised 
mines. And it is this requirement which is the source 
of most of the malpractices in employment. 

During the days before nationalisation, middle- 
men resorted to large-scale manipulation of the B 
Form in connivance with local union leaders and 
some BCL officials. This is confirmed by the fact 
that ECL ordered an inquiry into irregularities in 
recruitment of workers at the Chitra collieries after 
nationalisation. Nobody seems to be aware of the 
result of the investigation. It seems, that the 
identity cards were virtually put to auction by the 
middlemen operators. Their prices ranged between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000. In the scramble that follow- 
ed, some among the old workers managed to 
procure the money, bought the cards and were reab- 
sorbed into the nationalised mines. Others lost all 
their savings to pay the price for re-employment, 
despite which they did not succeed in procuring the 
cards which went to others who impersonated the 
original candidates. The majority did not have 
enough money to buy the cards, and thus lost the 
chance of re-employment. - , 

In Sarsa village, for instance, the team interview- 
ed a worker who had worked ona regular basis 
for eleven years in various private companies, 
including seven years under the B.N. Mondal 
Company which owned some mines at Chitra. 
He even borrowed from his provident fund (such 
schemes were in force in all the private mining 
companies since 1948). After nationalisation he 
was suddenly unemployed. He could not mobilise 
enough money to.buy the all-important identity 
card. ‘And nine years after the takeover, he remains 
unemployed now, barely surviving omw the three 
bighas of his barren land. 

Out of a total of about 700 people who worked 
in the private mines in the 30 villages we surveyed, 
not more than 50 were re-employed by the State. 
Thus a decade after the Government of India set 
out to eliminate the corrupt recruitment mechanism 
of the private mines, described as “a relic of 
middle ages ... an instrument of inhuman oppres- 
sion” by the late Mohan Kumaramangalam, the 
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Coal Minister who piloted the nationlisation law, 
there is no village in the vicinity of Chitra which is 
not haunted by the unfortunate victims of Govern- 
ment’s recruitment methods which has finally left 
about 2,100 people unemployed. 

Within a year of nationalisation of Chitra collie- 
ries came the internal Emergency of June 1975. As 
part of its many-splendoured campaigns, a pro- 
gramme was launched to “weed out the deadwood” 
in the coal industry. It was a measure ostensibly 
to fight absenteeism. Although ECL officials said 
that absenteeism was marginal in Chitra collieries, 
about 400 workers were retrenched. After the 
litfing of Emergency, they were recalled. The 
“dead wood” thus became alive. But in the process 
only 300 were absorbed, and 100 left unemployed. 

ECL also launched a campaign to retrench female 
workers, ostensibly to relieve them from ‘‘hard 
nature of work”, an argument which employers 
used whenever it is convenient for them. A volun- 
tary retirement scheme specially for female workers 
was started. After an initial lack of response, the 
women workers were offered additional incentives 
including a lump sum amount of provident fund, 
gratuity, additional bonus, etc., and promises of 
employment to male members of their families. 
As a result, the number of female workers in Chitra 
collieries came down from 640 in}1975 to 230 in 1983. 

Altogether, the number of ex-workers would be 
around 2,500, while presently the number of workers 
is only around 2,300. Our enquiries revealed that 
nationalisation has, in this region, been responsible 
for contiuons generation of unemployment. It has 
also led to a perceptible change in the composition 
of the work force, as a result of discriminatory treat- 
ment against the local people, who are employed at 
the lowest rungs of the ladder. There are four major 
categories — officers, workers paid on a monthly 
basis, daily-rated workers and piece-rated workers. 
Local people are employed only in the last cate- 
gory. And it is here that changes are taking place 
now. In the period between 1980 and 1983, for 
instance, employment increased by about 34 per- 
cent, but the proportion of Adivasis increased by 
In fact, this discrimina- 
tion against local people, according to our findings, ° 
is a big problem not only in coal mining but- also 
in other areas. According to Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha sources, even in the category of Class IV 
employees of the State administration, non-locals 
are preferred. Much of the discontent of the people . 
of the region originates from this discrimination. 

Today, ECL’s Chitra collieries have about 2,300 
employees of whom 60 per cent are piece-rate 
workers. The workers suffer discrimination in 
almost all matters. “In the first half of the year, 
production is usually very low. It picks up in the 
latter half as the production target: date draws 
nearer. Consequently, there are considerable 
variations in the earnings of piece-rate workers. 
Most of them are illiterate. But there are no adult 
literacy centres for them. The only hospital that 
ECL runs has just one male doctor for more than 
100 patients who visit it every day. Of the 2,300 
workers, only 240 are provided with housing 


facilities. 

But it is not improper implementation of welfare 
measures so much as corruption which is the strik- 
ing feature of this public sector company. Corrup- 
tion permeates all levels of the company’s operation. 
It begins with recruitment. Though job opportuni- 
ties are not very many, people have to pay bribes to 
the officials. (the present going rate is Rs 5,000). 
Once a worker is employed, there are regular illegal 
deductions from his salary. He is often made to 
sign false receipts, provide money for this or that 
purpose, and if he is illiterate, cheated of small 
amounts. 

Corruption has many dimensions. 
the team’s visit, a yagna was in progress at Chitra. 
Jt was organised by a committee of local politi- 
cians, union leaders and ECL officials. It wasa 
ten-day affair which His Holiness Jagadguru 
Shankaracharya of Kanchi himself graced with his 
presence for a day. Its large pandal included a 
small market in which all kinds of games (euphe- 
mism for gambling) were organised. Perhaps the 
main attraction of the yagna was the film show 
every night. And this massive religious show was 
financed by coercive extractions of money ranging 
from Rs 10 to Rs 50 from each worker’s salary. 

There is large-scale corruption at the stage of 
production and distribution of coal. Chitra collier- 
jes produce non-coking coal (of Grade I and II 
which is used in the brick-kiln industry and for 
cooking purposes in both homes and hotels. The 
coal is usually sold at the colliery itself to the con- 
tractors and sometimes to hoteliers who transport 
it by truck (the rail-head being at a considerable 
distance) to their destination. Most of the trans- 
portation is done by the private buyers. 

At the level of ‘production, systematic pilferage 
seems to be taking place. The loss is usually made 
by mixing coal with sbale, slack and mud. Even 
then the discrepancies between the output figures 
of field office and those of the Coal India directory 
are significant. 
the stage of sale also. Chitra is a free sale centre 
where coal is sold on a first:come-first-served basis. 
Anyone wishing to buy coal has to obtain first an 
order from the agent. His truck enters the com- 
pany area passing through a checkpost. The coal 
has to be weighed at a weighing bridge and then it 
has to be loaded. But usually there is a shortage 
‘of loaders and the loading clerk has to allocate 
loaders to the truck. After loading, the truck has 
to pass again through the checkpost. Usually when 
there is relative shortage of coal, especially in the 
first half of the target year, to obtain a sale order 
from the agent, the buyer has to pay a bribe or 
wait endlessly for his ‘turn’. We met a truck driver 
who had been waiting for seven days. After the sale 
order is obtained, at every stage in the entire pro- 
cess, from one checkpost to another there are 
prescribed rates to be paid as bribes and the princi- 
plet “‘first-come-first-served’’ has become “‘first pay, 
first served”. Our estimations are that on an 
average for each tonne of coal sold, an amount of 
Rs 200 has to be paid. Last year, 133 tomnes was 
produced by Chitra collieries. f 
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There is large-scale . corruption at - 


One of the important reasons for the institution- 
alisation of corruption is the role of dominant 
unions. Apart from exacting monthly subscriptions 
from the workers at the salary desk itself, union 
leaders actively participate in every operation at 
the various stages described above. At Chitra, the 
dominant union from the start has been the INTUC 
affiliated Rashtriya Colliery Mazdoor Sangh, follow- 
ed by AITUC. Since 1977, more unions have joined 
the fray including Koyala Mazdoor Sangh (HMS) 
and the Santhal Pargana Mine Workers’ Union (a 
breakway group of INTUC led bya state Cabinet 
Minister). Since last year, the Jharkhand Mukti 


‘Morcha’s own union has also become strong 


(described now as the second largest) in addition to 
the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. It should be noted 
that dominant unions, in collision with ECL 
officials, virtually keep their members under threat 
of physical violence. We came across a worker 
demoted from a driver’s post to a cutter’s job and 
was later beaten up by INTUC goondas for joining 
the BMS union. 

An important development in the union politics 
of Chitra was the formation in January 1978 
of a unit of Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union (led by 
A K Roy). Immediately after its formation, the 
union took up the case of unabsorbed and re- 
trenched workers of the collieries. It organised at 
least one strike and a series of militant demonstr- 
ations demanding the re-employment of the workers. 
Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (which did not have a 
union of its own at that time) also supported them 
in the struggle. Eventually, reaching a dead end, 
the leadership of this union formed a separate orga- 
nisation called the Jana Mukti Morcha, in June 1979. 

It is this Jana Mukti Morcha which opened a 
mine of its own near central Saharjori area of ECL 
towards the end of June 1979. The mine was 
an illegal one. But the nature of its illegality is in 
sharp contrast to other kinds of illegal mining 
being carried out in the State. [legal mines which 
are fairly widespread in this region are operated 
by organised Mafia gangs and it isa thriving 
business involving thousands of tonnes of coal and 
crores of rupees. Despite the low wages and 
frequent fatal accidents, for the people of the region 
it is often the only means of survival. Though in 
Chitra colliery areas there seems to be no illegal 
mining, in the district it is a regular affair accord- 
ing to the police officials we metin Ramgarh and 
Palasthali areas adjoining West Bengal. One impor- 
tant aspect of this kind of Mafia mining is abet- 
ment or even direct support by the State admin- 
istration. But the Jana Mukti Morcha mine, in its 
origin, nature and methods, is altogether different 
from the Mafia mining operations. That is why 
perhaps the State’s response also has been altogether 
different to this ‘people’s mine’. 


People’s Mine 


ON June 29, 1979 about a thousand people led by 
Jana Mukti Morcha (JMM) occupied six acres of 
forest land near Central Saharjori Mines of the 
ECL. The landis about six kilometres from the 


. Chitra field office of ECL and within half a 
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kilometre of one of its mines. It is on this land that 
they began preparing the mine. From the start JMM 
informed all the concerned authorities about the 
operation and asked the Government to take over 
the mine. 

Digging with pickaxes, shovels and other imple- 
ments of their own, about a thousand people 
worked for several weeks to clear the overburden 
and prepare the mine. Finally on July 23, 1979, they 
struck coal. Once again they informed all the con- 
cerned authorities, including the Bihar Chief Minis- 
ter and the Prime Minister, and asked that the 
mine be taken over. 

_ In the initial months as they went on digging -out 
coal, they merely piled it up at the pit-head, waiting 
for the Government to take over the coal and the 
mine. Of the 29 months of their operation, these 
initial days were the hardest as they worked without 
any wages since they did not want to touch the 
national resource. Most of them had to sell their 
animals or even utensils. Many mortgaged their 
land. One woman worker said she sold her bulls for 
five maunds of rice. She and her husband survived 
on a diet of plain boiled rice for days and weeks. In 
the words of a 60-year-old Adivasi, ‘‘oon dinome 
(ham) pet me patthar leke kaam kiya tha’? Mean- 
while ECL made preliminary enquires in August. 

Five months later, on December 14, -JMM was 
compelled to distribute part of the coal among the 
workers ‘for food’? and informed the authorities 
accordingly. By this time a full-fledged committee 
of eleven members including two women and six 
Advivasis took charge of the management of the 
mine. They fixed regular wages for different cate- 
gories of workers and kept aside the rest as “royalty 
for the Government”. The workers were able to bar- 
ter the coal for foodgrains and sustain themselves. 

In November 1979, an official from the office of 
the Director-General of Mines Safety visited the 
mine. Heis reported to have certified positively 
about the safety ofits operations. In May 1980, 
the head surveyor of the local ECL visited the mine 
and conducted a survey. : 

In 1980 JMM had its first serious encounter with 
the police. According to the police three persons 
going on their bicycles were arrested on August 11 
on the charge of carrying illegally extracted coal. 
The police arrested the three and tried to take them 
away in the ECL dumper.in which they were travel- 

. ling. Soon after a large number of workers sur- 
rounded the dumper and forced the police to 
release the arrested workers. The Sub-Inspector 
present opened fire, injuring one Adivasi. 

However, according to the people the incident 
was triggered by JMM’s attempt to prevent pilfe- 

rage of ECL coal. The coal being carried in the 
dumper had been sold by an ECL agent to the 
police official travelling in the dumper. When some 
of the miners discovered this, they seized the truck 
and sent a message to the nearby police station at 
Sarath. JMM in fact has in its possession the order 
signed by the ECL agent of Chitra, ordering coal 
to be given to this particular police official. Even- 
tually the police filed a case against the Secretary of 


JMM and 500 others under eleven different sections. 
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of the Indian Penal Code. JMM also filed a ‘case 
against five police officials. Both sets of cases are 
still pending in the court of the Additional Chief 
Judicial Magistrate of Deogarh. 

Much later, in March 1981, the Personnel Officer 
of ECL, Chitra colliery, filed a case of illegal 
mining against five persons whom they named and 
200 others in the magistrate’s court at Deogarh. 
The first accused is the Secretary of JMM. These 
people were charged with offences under the Coal 
Mine Nationalisation Act, 1973, Mines and Mineral 
Development Act, 1957, Essential Commodities Act 
and Sections 141 and 379 of the Indian Penal Code. 
These cases too are pending. 

All through this period coal mining continued 
and as time went on it became more and more 
organised and systematic. In almost all ways the 
experiment stands in sharp contrast to the mines 
being run by ECL. 

The entire life span of this mine can be divided 
into five phases. In the first phase up to July 1979 
digging went on to remove the overburden. In the 
second phase from July to October JMM workers 
were able to get coal at a depth of around 3-5 feet. 
At this time they were producing about 100-200 
maunds of coal per day, Later on, as they expanded 
their operations, in the third phase from October 
1979 to September 1980, they were digging at a 
depth of 10 feet and producing about 300-400 
maunds a day. In the fourth phase, between Sep- . 
tember 1980 and January 1981, they were operating 
at a depth of 10-20 feet and producing 400-500 
maunds a day. And in the fifth phase, January to 
November 1981, they were operating at a depth 
beyond 20 feet and were producing about 500 
maunds a day. Altogether they opened up approxi- 
mately one acre of land. 

-Throughout the period the mine worked at 
least for one shift of six hours a day. For some 
time, intermittently, two shifts were in operation. 
Strangely, more people seem to have worked in the 
initial period when the production was low than in 
the later phase when production went up. The all- 
time high was when about 2,200 people worked; the 
lowest figure was 600 workers. On an average in 
the peak 15 months, about 1,000 worked in the 
mine, of whom 600 can be considered regular. 
Employment and production naturally fell- consi- 
derably during the rainy season. 

These rather high fluctuations in employment 
seem to be due to seasonal factors. In the rainy 
season, apart from the problem of water-logging at 
the mine site, workers from the village on the other 
side of the river Ajoy could not cross over. In the 
harvesting season employment was low as people 
went to their fields to work. A more important 
factor was that as a result of the JMM mine, wages 
of other labour services went up and many workers 
left the mine to get work elsewhere. Initially more 
than 100 villages in the vicinity of the mine contri- 
buted Jabour to the mine, but later. the number 
stabilised at about 50 villages. The largest number 
of workers came from Sarath and Palajori blocks 
of Deogarh sub-division. Adivasis formed the 
largest proportion of the work force. Of the average 


hundreds of kilometres: it would remove the con- 
gestion in the straits of Malacca, and more impor- 
tant from our viewpoint, it would produce the kind 
of massive bulk orders for Jessop and Braithwaite 
and what have you, for the heavy structurals and 
fabrications that a major canal requires. There has 
been sporadic interest in the construction of this 
canal at various times in the last one hundred 
years and more. Fortunately, there has been some 
revival of interest recently in Thailand in this pro- 
ject. De Lesseps himself had carried out a 
thorough survey in the 1960s, the records of which 
are in the archives in Paris. I strongly plead that, 
if one has to take a positive long-term view of 
industria] development in and around Calcutta, on 
a base of skills in heavy industry that has been 
there for a hundred years, India as a whole and 
West Bengal in particular, should take a very active 
interest in the promotion of this project, which 
would cost billions of dollars and take a few decades 
for completion. Apart from serving our strategic 
interests, this project would help to revive the 
world economy which is plagued by poor demand 
and low investment. 

Finally, to touch upon a delicate and sensitive 
matter. All of us at various times talk about unity 
in the midst of diversity. Speaking as an essentially 
Stateless Indian, I am intrigued very often, that we 
make appeals to non-residents to invest here, we 
ask for greater public sector involvement and invest- 
ment, we want others to come and invest here, we 
want multinationals to be more positive but, when 
it comes to being a little more positive about people 
from another part of the country, many of us do 
have reservations. It must be said to the credit of 
West Bengal that it has always been open to people 
from elsewhere; they have been absorbed readily, 
they have become part of the mainstream. It is per- 
haps not widely known that most of the Brahmins 


; ; 
in West Bangal came originally from UP — though 
there has been \ reverse flow of Bengalis to UP in 
more recent decades. The Brahmins have been 
absorbed readily, but Banias from Rajasthan are 
still generally regarded as a separate ethnic element. 
The Bharat Chamber was originally called the 
Marwari Chamber but, years ago, it changed its 
name to Bharat Chamber. Not only in West 
Bengal, but in many other parts of the country also 
there is a strong feeling against people from 
Rajasthan, even though they settle down locally, 
speak the local language and otherwise become an 
integral part of the community, Whatever the 
reasons for this ethnic feeling, I do find it awkward 
that while we are willing to ask people from outside 
to invest or to give them various kinds of incentives 
or special facilities, we seem to be rather contemp- 
tuous of people who have been in our midst for 
quite some time. They have their faults, of course, 
just as everybody else has his faults. Some of the 
problems of West Bengal definitely arise from the 
fact that business is dominated by the Marwaris, 
particularly since the Scottish elements withered 
away. This means that, in addition tothe general 
problem of anti-business feeling, ethnic dimensions 
also get involved and whenever one makes an appeal 
for attention to certain problems in industry, one 
is always told, “Oh, you want to help the 
Marwaris”’! 

This attitude, which has formed the undercurrent 
of broad public opinion, and sometimes even 
official opinion, needs correction. To close our eyes 
to this uncomfortable sensitive matter is entirely 
unreal. Some people might even say that I am 
wrong or at least unwise in raising this issue, but I 
fee] that it needs to be raised explicitly. I think it is 
in the interest of all concerned, whether in Govern- 
ment or business or anywhere else, to take a more 
positive integrated view of the business community. 
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D.P. VERMA 


(GENERALLY in our Universities and Colleges, each 

academic year culminates with the commence- 
ment of the annual examinations. It is an event of 
importance for those who are, in one way or 
another, concerned with it. A plethora of documents 
has been produced by some expert committees and 
specialists which have projected the major defici- 
encies in our system of examinations. Various 
reforms have been suggested from time to time so 
that it becomes a really reliable means of testing the 
true calibre and accomplishment of the students 
and the element of subjectivity, which has tarnished 
it, is obliterated to the largest possible extent. 

It is not the purpose of this piece to recount the 
major reforms suggested by various commissions or 
committees, nor even to suggest that many of the 
proposed reforms still continue to linger in the 
seminar or conference halls in most of our univer- 
sities. It is conceded that in certain places some 
headway has been made in this direction with the 
introduction of the semester system, continuous 
internal assessment, objective type and short essay 
type questions, question-banks and the like. But in 
some instances the changes brought in had to be 
hastily withdrawn. For example, the provision of 
even limited internal assessment in some of the 
‘University Departments was shelved, because the 
students raised a banner of revolt against it. It was 
a desirable step in the right direction; however, with 
the students strongly expressing lack of faith in 
their own teachers, the conclusion becomes inescap- 
able that the roots of the malady are far deeper 
than perhaps is ordinarily appreciated. What has 
often beén pointed out is that the present system of 
examination promotes rote-learning and the evalu- 
ation process is nothing but subjective. It is, there- 
fore, not a reliable measure ofa person’s true 
ability or academic worth. The charge continues to 
be repeated endlessly, almost as a ritual. As in other 
aspects of our life, so also in academic matters, we 


have been bedevilled by lack of courage to say the ` 


truth and perhaps have lost the capacity to look 
within. The system may have been shorn of merit; 
but the real harm has been inflicted by those of us 
who are guilty of dereliction of duty in more ways 
than one. 

It has often been said that the students engaged 
themselves in sericus studies and preparations only 
for two to three months prior to the commence- 
ment of the examinations; a large section of them 
usually selected a couple of questions in each paper 
or subject, indulged in rote-learning, and vomited 
out the matter in the examination halls, etc. This 
method of ‘select’ preparations and mugging up 
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was at the most a gamble which, more often than 
not, helped the students deliver the goods. In the 
context of what we are witnessing today, this type 
of effort to reach the objective was at Jeast not 
unclean. Things have taken an ugly shape today, 
and the magnitude of the ‘distortions’ is alarming. 
A sizeable number of students have come to despise 
the process of ‘rote-learning’ as strenuous and time- 
consuming and something not worthy to practise. 
Everyone today is after ‘short-cuts’ to success and 
so why not the students? We have come, more or 
less, to accept that the end justifies the means. 

In the journey, the first ‘assault’ is on an ‘irksome 
examiner’ who has the temerity to set a question 
paper in any subject which is beyond the expecta- 
tions of the examinees. On numerous occasions, the 
easily infuriated examinees tear to pieces not only 
the offensive question-paper but also the answer- 
scripts of those who would not follow suit. The 
initiative usually is taken by a few and the rest have 
to follow. Anyone seeking to deviate invites the 
instantaneous wrath of the ‘crusaders’. This is 
followed by vigorous representations, which in 
certain cases are prompted by some teachers. Handy 
comes the plea at the appropriate forum that it 
would be a great set-back if the students lose a 
precious year for no fault of theirs; that it is not 
fair for an examiner to project his knowledge in 
selecting the questions etc. — in doing this assign- 
ment, he must bear in mind the stresses and strains 
to which present-day students are subjected. 
Students staging walk-outs have their ‘sympathisers’ 
who are in a position to build up sufficient pressure 
in their favour. They get what they want. The 
custodians of the system feel they have done a great 
job in thus containing discontent among the 
students. One very amusing instance that occurred 
some five years back could be cited to indicate what 
ridiculous excuses are projected for disrupting the 
examinations. Final year post-graduate students of 
English Literature taking a university examination 
complained and protested against a question paper 
on the unbelievable ground that they were not able 
to comprehend the language used by the examiner; 
and they were able to elicit necessary sympathy 
from the quarters concerned. Repetition of a few 
questions from the preceding year’s question-paper 
is an occasion for raising a storm against the grave 
injustice done. And in our just and humane set-up, 
perpetuation of injustice is not permissible. Some- 
times even more despicable acts are committed with 
the object of gaining the same end. 

With the completion of the written examinations 
only a part of the job is done. Now the operation 
of ‘managing. marks’ commences, and in this pursuit 
no holds are barred. It is a two-pronged attack. 
Ja some cases, individual and institutional efforts 
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edifice today. What is really eke is that for 
the ills that afflict us, we try to find a ready alibi, 
and here the shortcomings of the examination 
system come in handy. This makes us oblivious of 
our own faults. The system, it is admitted, is bad; 
but we have hardly done anything to improve it. 
We have certainly made it worse. There are people 
who serve their institutions and work their systems 
with all their initial imperfections and by con- 
tinuous and sustained efforts go on making improve- 
ments. For them the journey is continuous, the 
direction clear and the horizon wider. But we are 
a strange set of people. We create admirable insti- 
tutions and systems; we gloat over such remarkable 
accomplishments for some time. For example, 
what a stupendous job the founding fathers did in 
framing a fine Constitution for us. But by our 
abominable conduct we have corroded it consider- 
ably: we are every now and then debasing the 
values enshrined in it. This has been so with many 
an institution that we had built, or those good 
ones that we had inherited. With due apologies to 
Shakespeare, it may be said: The fault, dear 
Brother, is not in our system, but in ourselves, that 
we are underlings. 

There is great reluctance to undertake responsi- 
bility on the part of the right type of teachers in 
doing invigilation work in examinations on account 
of the risk involved. It is true that at times the 
students taking examination do not conduct them- 
selves in a disciplined manner and; the number of 
instances of manhandling of members of the super- 
visory staff has multiplied. But shying away from 
the job is no remedy. There are jobs which involve 
for greater risks and people just do not run away 
from their duties because of the risks. There is need 
to ensure, as has been done in some universities, 
that the members of the faculty by turn take up 
this important duty and render help in accom- 
plishing the work of conducting fair examinations. 
It is easy to criticise and find fault; it is difficult to 
do things. In these days of demands, the stress is 
mainly on getting the rates of payment revised, and 
even when that is done — of course within the 
given constraints — apathy dominates. If things 
have become less satisfactory and some people 
found to do the work indulge in malpractices, then 
part of the responsibility is certainly of those who 
just sit back and merely point an accusing finger. 

The proposed reforms in the examination system 
will perhaps take some more time to be implemen- 
ted in all respects. As a matter of fact, there is a 
general lack of awareness among a large section of 
the teaching community, particularly in the colleges, 
about the changes sought to be introduced. The 
ignorance in this regard is appalling, and it stems 
from sheer inertia. It would perhaps be interesting 
to find out, through a research survey, how many 


people in our colleges have cared to know what - 


reforms in the existing system have been suggested 
and what is their appreciation of these proposals. 
There is a lack of earnestness on our part to engage 
in such serious exercises and to think in terms of 
change. 

Most of us have allowed ourselves to be bound 
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by the shackles of routine work alone. We want tò 
do only that which we have been accustomed to do 
year after year. Nothing more, nothing new. The 
urge to do something better, something different is 
more or less absent. Whatever stress one notes 1s on 
demands and not on duties. 

The selection process in constituting some of the 
major university bodies pushes certain academically 
ill-equipped persons into highly important decision- 
making positions. With hardly anything to offer, 
these hogs address their energies solely to mani- 
pulating things in a manner that their sway conti- 
nues uninterrupted. Their sole aim is to serve them- 
selves and those with whose assistance and help 
they are able to muster the winning number of 
votes. With nothing to earich the university in any 
aspect of its functioning — they are miles and miles 
away from matters academic — their sole preoccu- 
pation is to strike deep roots for themselves, do- 
minate the decision-making processes,- and parade 
as the only persons who can deliver the goods for 
those who come to them, make obeisance and pro- 
mise obedience. Those in the set-up who show any 
audacity by doing what the law and the rules pres- 
cribe are on every conceivable occasion subjected 
to ridicule and even humiliation by these self-perpe- 
tuating parasites. They seek to strike awe in the 
hearts of many a functionary, for they often make 
it known that they are possessed of power to make 
or mar the careers of such lesser beings. The meek 
and the submissive gather round these satraps for 
this favour or that, and such ones are projected as 
men of great and real worth, those on whom the 
institution can bank for the furtherance of its high 
objectives. Those who do not accept them as 
‘peerless’ are renegades and are treated with con- 
tempt. 

For this new variety of lords, merit and high 
level of academic accomplishments are at best of 
secondary importance. After all, such attainments, 
if any, are the outcome of certain conditions which 
the ‘governing elements’ have so strenuously striven 
to create and maintain. They are the perennial 
source of the ‘beautiful spring’ and if they were to 
cease their benevolent exertions, the spring will dry 
up, leaving behind an arid waste-land. Many of the 
malpractices that abound in our universities and 
colleges are to be attributed to the vile moves of 
some of these men who seek to bend the system to 
suit their needs or ends. If ways could be found to 
checkmate their designs, at least half, if not more, 
of the ills afflicting our institutions of higher learn- 
ing would vanish into the thin air. 

Malpractices during university examinations have 
assumed alarming proportions, and the danger is 
that whatever faith is still left in these examinations 
will be torn to shreds, sooner than later. Apart 
from this, the code of values by which a society 
lives, the ethos which sustains a system have under- 
gone drastic changes in our case. Persons assigned 
certain tasks ina set up cannot but be influenced 
by what is happening around them. The ‘inner- 
restraints’ are no longer felt by many. Life has 
come to be governed by the dictum, ‘Nothing 

(Continued on page 34) 
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H.Y. SHARADA PRASAD - i 


Í want to start by quoting a confession by a 

well-known Press Secretary of a well-known Presi- 
dent. Pierre Salinger, who worked for President 
Kennedy, said, “Press Secretaries are not very 
important people.” I have been in the Prime 
Minister’s Office from January 24, 1966, the day 
Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister and almost 
every day, even before having read-this sentence, I 
have been keenly conscious of the unimportance of 
Press Secretaries. f 

The subject of this evening underwent a change 
after the-idea of this meeting was first discussed: 
from “Informing the Prime Minister” to “Advising 
the Prime Minister. on Information”. Now the 
earlier title would have involved a description: of 
how a Prime Minister is informed or informs herself 
or himself. The present title suggests, rather,- that 
-I should speak about my own job since I am called 
Information Adviser — what in the terminology of 
employment is called job description. I think the 
first is much more interesting than the second. How 
does the Prime Minister get information? What are 
the sources? But let me attempt both. 

Most of you would have heard the statement: 
“You can always tell an Oxbridge man but you 
cannot tell him much.” This is in a way true of 
Presidents and Prime Ministers. A Prime Minister 
has a very large number of sources of information; 
the press is only one. The Information Adviser, as 
‘we call him in our country rather pompously, is 
only a small functionary in this operation of furnish- 
ing news to the Prime Minister. In a way the entire 
Government system is there to keep the Prime 
Minister, Parliament, the other Ministers, and the 
public informed; although as an insider in Govern- 
ment I must also say that I have often suspected 
that a good part.of the work of Government consists 
in keeping back information — junior officials 
assiduously keeping it back from the Secretaries, 
` the ‘‘attached offices” from headquarters, Secretaries 
from Ministers, Ministers.and. Ministries from the 
Prime Minister, and the whole of Government 


`- from Parliament and the public.-Some of this is 
sanctioned by the Official Secrets Act and much. 


of it goes on only because no one else is demand- 
ing this information. They are not after it. So you 
have this problem of information which ought 


to be flowing into public debate not doing so., 


Nevetheless, I must say that we in the Prime 
- Minister’s Office manage to get it from the rest of 
the Government. j 

! Government has a whole series of functionaries 


The author, a.distinguished journalist, has been Infor- 

mation Adviser to the Prime Minister for many years. 
4 This contribution is the text of a talk he gave on March 
23 this year to the Delhi Chapter of the Public Relations 
Society of India. , 
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cations. 





gathering, sifting and reporting developments with- 

in Government. We have reports from the Depart- 
ments, reports from the State to the Centre, and 

then we have also the system of making copies of 

important documents to the Prime Minister. All 

telegrams coming- from our foreign missions are 
sent to a-set of addressees. The’ first in the list is 

the President and the second is the Prime Minister, 

That means that the Prime ` Minister automatically 

receives a large number of communications from 

abroad — political reports, economic assessments, 

important comments by public figures or the press. 
and so on. Many of these come late at night. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, I am told, had the habit of 

sitting up late, till about 2 o’clock. Being also the 

Foreign Minister, he used to go through these tele- 

grams, dictate replies and in the morning the Foreign 

Secretary and other Secretaries in the Ministry of 

Exterval Affairs would get telegram and Nehru’s 

reply or instruction for action. Often he would say, 

“Secretary might write as follows”, and he pre- 

pared the draft for his Secretary! This was Nehru’s 

method of work. o i a 

Like. that there are many other reports which are 
marked to the Prime Minister; and the Prime 
Minister’s Office each day gets several hundred or 
thousand communications — there are letters from, 
the public, complaints, applications for jobs, per- 
sonal steam-letting, as also reports from Govern- 
ment departments. ° . 

Then we have*information. generated by the 
Patliamentary ‘system. In this system, the executive 
is answerable to Parliament and the elected repré- 
sentatives exercise the right zealously. They ask 
questions, they move call attention motions and they 
have many other arrows in the quiver. Those of you 
who have worked for Government know how 
seriously the Ministries take Parliament -questions. 
A great mass of information is collected. Even a 
simple question sometimes requires a vast amount 
of labour. You may feel that some of it is infru: 
ctuous. But. that is how Parliament keeps the 
Government on its toes. 
| The actual reply given in Parliament may or may 
not tell much. But when the questions are admitted, 
every Minister has a lengthy briefing session with 
his officials, where the possible supplementaries are 
anticipated and the possible line of reply worked 
out. On every question there is what is called a 
‘note for the pad’. If the question concerns some 
delicate negotiations in progress, the officials give 
the full details to the Minister but say that the 
information need not be made public. Some infor- 
mation might be commercially exploited by indivi- 
duals to the detriment of the community. There 
might also be information which has security impli- 
Every Minister, and the Prime Minister 


ti : z z ? t 
which you first hear on radio or from news agencies. 
And nowadays you often see an event on television 
even as it is taking place. 

As a man originally from the print medium, I 
cannot minimise its importance. The major advan- 
tage of the press as opposed to radio is that while 
radio is first and fast with the news, there is a limit 
to the amount of detail that it can put out. This is 


where the print medium scores over radio and even. 


over television. The print medium can give you so 
much more of background, so much more of detail. 
How many words after all can the radio bulletin — 


- ten minutes in most countries, fifteen minutes in . 


ours — give? At best 1500-1800 words. This is 
roughly, the number of words that a-column and a 
half in a newspaper would contain. The front page 
of a daily newspaper gives you about 6,000 to 6,500 
words, So radio can never compete with the print 
medium in regard to volume. Also, with radio you 
have to tune in at fixed hours, which you cannot 
always do. In other countries you have a channel 
which gives .the news round the clock; even in our 
country we now have news once in two hours for 
two minutes. We are catching up. On the whole, 
the press, including ‘what is called the electronic 
press, is a very vital source of information — not 
merely of reports of events but of people’s opinions 
` and reactions. l 

I should like now to refer to the information 
given by people who meet the Prime Minister. As 
you go farther and farther up the political ladder, 
you will find that people live through the ear. It is 
said, for example, of Roosevelt that his ideas were 
picked up aurally and through conversations with 
the people whom he met. One writer asserts 

„that in the thirteen years that he was in Govern- 

. ment, Rocsevelt neven read a serious book. Nehru, 
on the countary, was a voracious reader. Now I 
don’t know much about many Prime Ministers but 

_ I know something of our Prime Minister, and she 
too is a very voracious reader, and reads an astoni- 
‘shing range of books, serious and light. But even she 
gathers much of her ‘information through the ear. 

I, should caution you against belittling this 
method. Although it is true that the eye moves 
faster ,and you can take in more words in a given 
minute through the eye than through the ear, the 
heard word has its own emotional impact compared 
to the read or the seen one. This is a very important 
factor in Politics. The spoken word makes much 
more impact in politics and the combination of the 
face which you can see and the word which you hear 


enables you to form judgments more speedily. This` 


is important for a- politician who is always in a 
hurry. 

People in power are, credited with a very small 
attention-span. Of Eisenhower it was said that he 
couldn’t read (and retain) anything longer than 150 
words.. But even those who could plod through 
reams ‘of notes like C. Rajagopalachari, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Nehru and 
Indira Gandhi, would appreciate an argument or 
a summary which is succinctly and objectively 
„made. And this is one of the major functions of 
the Prime Minister’s Office. With our summary we 
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attach the pe Fen with cross references, Not all of 
this, however, kas the direct impact of what ‘the 
Prime Minister gathers from the people she meets. 
The MPs who;see her tell her things they would not 
say in the open or on the floor of the House — not 
merely MPs of her own party but the Opposition - 
MPs as well. They mention it to the Prime 
Minister so that Prompt action is taken. To many 
who meet her it is a prized opportunity, so that they 
say their piece within the short time available. 

The Prime Minister, as you know, meets a large 
number of people at her house. Many of them 
come for simple ‘darshan’, but a good number come . 
with complaints and they will not keep these back, 
for that may be their reason to see the Prime 
Minister. You would have heard of Somerset 
Maugham having written somewhere that if it gets 
known that you are a novelist, people will come to 
you with their stories. Similarly, since the Prime 
Minister is there, people write to her, they come up 


_and take a chance to be heard and get some 


injustice righted. If a few wrongs are righted, it 
gets known in the region through the grapevine. We 
are still in the oral tradition where a good volume 
of news travels to people without the mediation of 


’ the media. 


All this should prove that itis not very secret 
to say that things are kept back from ‘the Prime 
Minister or that people are prevented from meeting 
the Prime Minister. Some of it does happen. For. ' 
example one of my functions is that of being an 


abominable no-man — to say no to a-large number’ `` 


of Press requests Out of twenty requests that come 
in I say ‘no’ nineteen. But barring the trivial, the 
‘no’ is given only after mentioning the request to the 
Prime Minister. If I did not tell her, somebody else 
would. There is much truth in the charge that Press 
officers are a hindrance rather than a help to the 
flow of information. But keeping back information 
from the Prime Minister does not work because, as 
I just said, it would reach her through somebody 
else. f 
The next question is: “How is all this infor- 
mation that is received dealt with??? Each one of 
us has a personal way of dealing with information, 
depending upon ‘beliefs, temperament, and’ what 
we already know. We do-not believe everything we 
hear, or everything we read. Whatever applies to 
an individual applies to a Prime Minister in a 
heightened manner. Every piece of information or 
\jntelligence that comes in is subjected to scrutiny — 
automatic, instinctive, deliberate, intensive, as the 
case may be. While none of us believe all that 
we hear or read, it is also true that most of us will 
believe what we want to believe. In spite of the 
very elaborate mechanisms and agencies that are 
built up by Governments for the analysis’ and 
evaluation of information, this elementary human 
truth continues to operate. When someone makes 
a statement, assertion or charge we ask ourselves 
what his motive could be. Why has he made the 
statement? Does .he have any ‘known bias or hidden 
aim? Once we know the motive, we give our own 
weightage to the intelligence. The less our suspicion 
of bias on the part of the other person, ‘or the, more 


the convergence of our and his bias, the more 
credence we are ready to give. For example, many 
people who believed some books which were 
published in 1977-78 do not believe them now. At 
that time they reacted as part of a crowd but now 
they exercise their own powers of analysis. Philoso- 
phically there cannot be such a thing as intelligence 
that is totally objective, motive-free or value free. 
If a piece of information comes from habitual 
Opponents we put one kind of value on it, if 
it comes from a sympathetic critic we value it 
differently, and if it comes from a known courtier, 
we assign it another value. People in authority 
do it more than most of us. Otherwise they would 
not last. 

Take the very word “information”, which we have 
been using, it has several separate connotations. You 
have information as used in computer vocabulary— 
data, a mass of facts or factoids or Statistics which 
are fed into the machine and then analysed. Infor- 
matics is becoming a major branch of science. Then 
we have information, as used in the word “‘infor- 
mer”, which has an entirely different cannotation. 
You have yet another meaning of the word “inform” 
as used in Article 38 of the Indian Constitution, 
which declares that “Justice — social economic and 
political — shall inform all institutions of national 
government”. Here it is used in the sense “inspire”. 
A good deal of information has a motive, which is 
persuasion. I said we cannot have total objectivity. 
Even eye-witness accounts cannot be full believed. 
Those of you who are familiar with the literature on 
the subject might recall that a celebrated professor of 
law in the Harvard Law School every year conducted 
an experiment. He organised a trafic accident (a 
non-violent one, to be sure) and asked twenty of his 
best and brightest law students to describe the acci- 
dent and then subjected them to expert cross- 
examination. It was foud that these trained young 
lawyers differed from one another in their accounts. 
A reporter may believe a so-called eye-witness but 
a lawyer is more careful. 

All this is one of the reason why some kinds of 
statements or criticism will not make a great impact 
on the Prime Minister. 

As practitioners of public relations, you know 
that there is a thing called sales resistance. In poli- 
tics, as in life, people resist pressure. A politician, 
while being responsive, is also to some extent imper- 
vious. The more sensitive he is to the views of 
persons known to be habitually opposed to him the 
more he rejects them. This is one of the reasons why 
relations between Government and the Press are not 
always smooth. The Press expects the Government 
to accept its word and the Government certainly 
expects its own version to prevail. When you 
advocate a watchdog role for the press you must 
expect that the dog will not be loved. 

A few words now on the second topic that has 
been set for me: “Advising the Prime Minister on 
Information”. My official designation, “Information 
Adviser”, is rather presumptuous. But an Infor- 
mation Adviser or Press Secretary performs an 
increasing number of functions in modern govern- 
ment, with the growth of the media, the increase in 
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the number of newspapermen and newspaper women, 
and the demands made by radio and television. In 
the old days, deadlines were those of newspapers 
which were ‘‘put to bed” well after midnight and 
once in twenty-four hours. There were also the 
eveningers. But now, with round-the-clock tele- 
vision and radio, there are demands throughout the 
day and the night for immediate confirmation, 
immediate comment. So there is greater need now 
for spokesmen or press secretaries. They have to 
have one hand on the telephone receiver all the 
time. The next call could be from New York, not 
New Delhi. 

In the United States, the post of Press Secretary 
to the President was formally created only in 1939, 
In India, the position of Information Adviser to the 
Prime Minister came into being in 1966 when Indira 
Gandhi became Prime Minister. Before that we had 
a Deputy Principal Information Officer or Director 
of Public Relations attached to the Prime Minister. 
They did not sit in the Prime Minister’s Office but 
in the Press Information Bureau. They were part of 
the Information Ministry and not officials working 
On the personal staff of the Prime Minister. 

I shall not go into the difference between the 
functions of the Press Secretary in the United States 
of America and the Information Adviser here. In 
the American system the Chief Executive does not 
appear before the legislature and the Press does 
some of the information-seeking functions that 
Parliament performs here and his spokesman puts 
forward his point of view to the Press. A new book, 
From Spokesman tfo Press Secretary: White 
House Media Operations, gives a description of the 
information set-up in the White House, which has 
two parts: the Press Office, and the Communications 
Office. The Press Office in 1979 consisted of the 
Press Secretary, two Executive Assistantry, two 
Deputy Press Secretaries, three Associate Press 
Secretaries, an Office of Media Liaison, a News 
Summary Editor, a Deputy Editor, a Photographer, 
Office Director and Special Release Officer. The 
Communications Office was headed by an Assistant 
to the President on Communications and also had a 
Deputy Assistant, a Co-ordinator, an Executive 
Speech Writer with five Speech Writers, a Television 
Co-ordinator, a Media Advice Director with a 
special assistant and an Executive Secretary. 

We have a much smaller set-up here — the Infor- 
mation Adviser, a Research and Reference Officer, 
a Reference Officer, a Hindi Officer and supporting 
secretarial staff. All these are on the pay-roll of 
the Prime Minister’s Office. The Press Informa- 
tion Bureau provides a Director of Press Relations 
and an Assistant Information Officer. 

What does this team do? First of all, it looks 
after press relations, answering queries from the 
press and arranging releases through the Press 
Information Bureau. If the Prime Minister presides 
Over a meeting, either the Information Advisor or 
the Press Information Bureau’s Official does the 
briefing. Another duty is to prepare a press 
round-up. I have found that this digest has to be 
really short for the reason I mentioned earlier, that 
people in a hurry find a short paper more service- 
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able than a long one. Our press summary is not a 
hold-all. We have devised a system by which a 
600 to 1000 word summary of the daily press gives 
a precis of what news has been featured, how, which 
columnist has said what, what is likely to invite 
public attention and be talked about, what are the 
main editorial comments, what is provocative, and 
what is a down-right lie or an allegation. Impor- 
tant cuttings are attached, with the key portions 
underlined. The purpose is to supplement the Prime 
Minister’s own morning reading of newspapers. 

Briefing is of various kinds. First of all there are 
simple questions on the Prime Minister’s daily 
engagements, Then there are queries on what took 
place in her meetings. Yesterday she addressed a 
conference of senior police officials and the Home 
Ministry advised the Press Information Bureau what 
to put out. We didn’t come into it. When there 
was a meeting with Secretaries to. Government or 
when there was a meeting with Opposition leaders 
on Punjab, I did the briefing. Often I brief the 
briefer. The briefing responsibility becomes parti- 
cularly onerous during the Prime Minister’s tours. 
Apart from spot news, there are requests for eluci- 
dation. The Prime. Minister meets many foreign 
visitors and dignitaries. A Joint Secretary in our 
Office sits in. Sometimes I do. We tell the spokes- 
man of the External Affairs Ministry what to say. 

Then there is the work of processing requests for 
interviews and preparing background notes for 

. reply. When these requests are received, we consult 

the External Publicity Division and the Missions or 
the Press Information Bureau for their assessment 
of the standing of the correspondent or the paper. 
Intense preparation goes in when the Prime Minister 
gives a formal press conference. The likely ques- 
tions, anything between 50 and 70, are anticipated 
and notes prepared. Often the Prime Minister calls 
a staff meeting, just as there is a briefing meeting 
for the Parliamentary question-hour. Press con- 
ferences these days are also televised. A slip of the 
tongue or a mistake is instantly heard all over. 
Correction is difficult. and retraction impossible. 
Also, nothing can be treated as off the record. 
Hence the need for anticipation. ` 

Another set of duties consists of assistance in 
drafting of correspondence and messages and 
preparing notes for Parliamentary replies and 
interventions and formal speeches. This is not 
confined, to the Information Adviser’s unit. The 
entire office does it. Often facts are called for from 
other offices. The ultimate product is the Prime 
Minister’s own. She is known for the fastidious 
labour she puts in on her letters and speeches. Our 
Reference and Research Officer documents the Prime 
Minister’s statements, speeches and interviews, and 
keeps a kind of index. f 

A senior columist wrote recently that .there was 
no information feedback system for the Prime 
Minister. With due respect to ‘him, he has no 
conception of the amount of reporting done by our 
own office, the Cabinet Secretariat, the Home 
Ministry, the various intelligence agencies, the I & B 
Ministry, and the Ministry of External Affairs. - In 


regard to the Press, it is true that because of the’ 
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multiplicity of \ aes we do not immediately get 
to know what has been published in the language 
papers in all States, but wait for the’ PIB’s reports 
which come within:a day or two. In regard to 
English journals I think we are fairly quick. 

It is simplistic to think that just because there is 
more information, there will automatically be 
appropriate changes in policy. Governments, like 
individuals, do not change their attitudes and 
decisions too readily. A classic example is what 
happened when the Government of India informed 
the Government of the United States that China 
would enter the Korean War. But, as President 
Truman recorded in his autobiography, the United 
States did not believe it because in its judgment 
Sardar K.M. Panikkar, who was the Indian. 
Ambassador in China, was too chummy with the 
commies. Here is a country priding itself on its 
systems of information gathering, analysis, storage 
and retrieval, and this is what happened. The US 
experience with Vietnam is further proof of the 
unseeing eyes that Governments develop. There 
was no lack of information on what was actually 
happening in Vietnam. Still the US Government 
went wrong. That is why it is important to remem- | 
ber that policies and ideologies come in the way 
of acceptance of certain kinds of information. 


Policy-making is a product of ideology, attitude, 
national interest, class interest, national and class ~ 
prejudice and the instinct of self-perservation. 
This is so in ideological systems; this is so in 
democratic systems. Reagan’s policies are as 
much a product of his ideology as Andropov’s 
are of his ideology. And each President or Prime 
Minister, by virtue of the authority vested in him 
or her, as they say, by virtue of having been elec- 
ted to the office, thinks he or she is the best judge 
of what the people want and what is good for them, 
except when public opinion research organisations 
and polls tell them what the people will accept and 
not accept. That is why in many modern demo- 
cracies, public opinion measurement is becoming a 
major input into decision-making. Not so much 
what the newspapers say, but what the pollsters 
say counts. This has not happened in our country 
but it will in the coming years. Nevertheless, events 
cannot be denied or ignored. Politics is after all the 
art of the possible and information isa major input 
into policy-making. What weightage it gets is diffi- 
cult to say because that would depend on the issue. 

And if you ask me whether the Information Adviser does 
give advice on policy formulation, I would say ‘very little’. 
This is where an Information Adviser is different from an 
Economic Adviser or a Science Adviser. They, being high 
specialists, do take a hand. The information man is really not ` 
such an expert. The politician, the Prime Minister, the Minister 
himself is an expert on public opinion. To quote Salinger 
again. “Kennedy would have been his own best Press Secre-. 
tary if only he had the time.” This is true of all of us. That is 
why I had a chuckle when one of my good friends told me 
that he had taught Shastriji how to handle the Press. You 
all know the careers of politicians, When they are on the 
make and striving. they are good friends with journalists, as 
they need journalisits. When they come to power they do not 
need journalists tothe same extent. It is journalists who 
need them more, because people in political authority make 
news.and are news. That is why every good politician is his 
own best public relations officer. @ 
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Community Participation 


Myths and Realities 
MANU N. KULKARNI 


[volvement of communities in planning and 

management of development programmes has 
now been recognised as the sine qua non of such 
programmes. In all development literature, forums 
and seminars, one finds bemoaning references to the 
need for involving communities, target groups, 
beneficiaries, service receivers, in the programmes, 
which are meant for their acceptance and benefit. 
“Several studies of the Asian Development Bank, 
World Bank, OECD, have highlighted that the 
target population, that is, the rural poor, rarely 
participated in the formulation and implementation 
of policies. The ILO study of Asian countries in 
1977 concluded that it is desirable and necessary 
that the mass of the population actively participate 
in the formulation and implementation of policies 
to reduce poverty.!” These sentiments are familiar 
and can be found with insistent regularity in the 
literature of the past twenty years. 

However, in all these references, one hardly finds 
any clue to the meaning of “communities”, 
“beneficiaries”, “target groups”, 
etc. Impromptu one could raise a number of 
questions: which are these communities? Where are 
they located? Do they really want to participate? 
If so how, when and where should they participate? 
Who will arrange their participation? What are the 
costs and benefits of their participation? What are 
the dangers of their participation? Are there any 
models of community participation? Can these 
models be replicated? One could raise a number of 
such questions. 

There is therefore a need to search for answers to 
these simple questions, so that many foggy ideas on 
community participation are clarified. Programme 
designers, particularly development bureaucrats in 
the field, are confused about the concept of com- 
munity participation and its operational dynamics. 


' They have known the concept of community deve- 


lopment of the Panchayati Raj type. They need to 
be told how, if at all, community participation is 


‘different from community development of the 


National Extension Service type of the fifties and 
Panchayati Raj type of the sixties in India. Indian 
bureaucrats in the field need to be exposed to the 
concept of community participation, its content and 
the process, 

Any discussion on community Participation 
should begin with understanding of the terms ‘com- 
munity’ and ‘participation’. Community, in the 
context of Indian development experience, refers to 
a village or group of villages with families (house- 
holds) inhabiting them. These families are dependent 


a a a 
Dr. Kulkarni is the Projects Officer at the UNICEF 
Regional Office for South Central Asia, New Delhi. 
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‘vices like health 





in Development 


On One another in their day-to day transactions of 
mutual advantage. They also depend on state 
services like schools, wells, electricity and irrigation 
systems. Not evenarich family in an Indian 
village can afford to have its own electricity supply 
and a private school. Similarly, one village ıs 
dependent on the other in a number of ways, Village 
link roads, post offices, medical centres, public tanks 
are used by a group of villages and they are 
mutually dependent for these common services. 
Villages in this sense are understood by the deve- 
lopment bureaucracy as communities with families 
(households) inhabiting them, For Purposes of 
development administration village has been the 
basic unit. The primary agricultural worker of the 
State is called Village Level Worker (VLW). A 
representative body of the village is called the 
village panchayat — a legally constituted body. 
How much it is representative is another issue, 

Village land records are maintained by the 
village patwari. - Electoral rolls are prepared, tak- 
ing village as the unit, and polling booths are set up 
on the basis of village boundaries. Census is con- 
ducted on the basis of village. The families (house- 
holds) in the village are supposedly the recipients of 
development benefits. These families are either 
rich or poor, carrying on different occupations. 
Some are heavily dependent on state-owned ser- 
care, drinking water and school 
education. Some of these families are small or 
marginal in terms of land owned/leased, some are 
artisans and some belong to the landless labour 
category who depend for employment on state- 
sponsored public works or employment on some- 
body’s farm. Artisan and agricultural families 
depend on village markets for purchase of raw 
materials and sale of produce. The village market 
forces are regulated by state intervention through 
Agricultural Produce Market Committees, state 
monopoly purchase, etc. 

Planning for the Minimum Needs Programme in 
India has been based on the village as a unit. 
Drinking water supply position, availability of 
community health workers, location of health 
centres, animal husbandry and agricultural] Services, 
etc., are all planned on the basis of the village, 
In the context of cattle development at ore time 
we had a ‘Key Village’ scheme. Thus all micro- 
level planning exercises have been centred around 
the concept of Village, despite sophisticated plan- 
ning exercises at the national and sub-national 
levels. 

Village is almost tantamount to a community in 
the Indian development context. Development 
functionaries like Block Development Officer (BDO) 
or VLW or Extension Officer, understand ‘com- 
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munity’ as a village in all its economic and socio- 
political manifestations. The principal partici- 
pants in a village system are the powerful, the less 
powerful and the powerless households (families). 
Community participation in its simplest sense boils 
down to the participatioén of either the heads of, 
households or their members individually of collec- 
tively in various economic, social and political acti- 
vities in the village. The decision to participate in 
these activities is entirely left to the families, and 
in the present political system, they cannot be coer- 
ced either by the state or by a non-state agency. 


IN THE light of this framework, let us examine the 
mechanics/modalities of community participation. 
One model of community participation envisages 
six stages of participation.2 - In this model, the first 
mode involves only the educated and moneyed 
people in.the community without, participation of 
the grassroots or the beneficiaries. 
mode is one in which the people or beneficiaries are 
asked to legitimise or ratify projects identified and 
formulated by the Government. In the third mode 
people are consulted about the project,. but they ‘do 
not actively participate in its planning and manage- 
ment. Inthe. fourth’ mode, people are consulted 
from the very start, and they actively participate in 
the planning and management of projects. In the 
fifth mode, people or the beneficiaries are represent- 
ed in the highest policy-making body of the agency. 
Finally, in the sixth mode, representatives of the 
people control the highest policy-making body of 
the agency. - 

In this note an attempt is made to analyse these 
six modes of community participation, with refe- 
rence to the planning and management of basic. 
services, because these services affect the most 
deprived communities. If we could achieve effec- 
tive community participation in the planning and 
management of these services, we could expect some 
degree of improved utilisation of the basic services, 
leading to a better impact on the living conditions 
of the deprived communities. In’ this note basic 
services refer to a bundle of four services provided 
either singly or in a package, namely, primary 
health care, safe drinking water supply and sanita- 
tion, pre-school and school education, and nutri- 
tional support services. Available evidence sug- 
gests that these services have to be provided as a 
package, in order to create a better impact on the 
most deprived members of the community, namely, 
mothers and children? ` 

Let us examine how, when and where com- 
munities are to be involved in the provision of 
health care services. The most deprived families 
in the Indian village seek medical relief only when 
they are sick, and they reach the state-owned. dis- 
pensaries, health sub-centres as a last resort. When 
they find in these sub-centres neither an auxiliary 
nurse, nor midwife nor drugs, they lose faith and 
they turn to local remedies. While planning for 
health care services, how do we ask the families 
about what they need? At present none of those 
who manage state health sub-centres ever discuss 
with at least a few of the families about their 
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The second- 


ailments, A ters patterns and what they need 
from the suwb-centres. There is no pre-care con- 
sultations between the health functionaries and the 
families, and as a result post-care suffers. Of late, 
whenever community health workers are function- 
ing in some States, consultations with and involve- 
ment of the families has taken place to some 
extent. These Community Health Workers’ 
(CHWs) could be trained ‘as link workers for health 

care activities. 
families what ‘ails’ them and also provide simple 

preventive and curative remedies. To this extent 

the third mode of participation noted in the above 

model could be deemed to have been achieved. 

But in the more important aspect of allocation 
of health resources, the families (particularly the 
deprived ones) would not have any meaningful 
participation. This is an important aspect of com- 
munity participation in health care because the 
drugs, ‘medical manpower resources and medical. 
hardware are scarce and are in minimal supply. 
How do we maximise their use by the deprived 
families? It could be either by militant demand or 
appropriate allocation of. resources by the state. 
By their very nature deprived groups like mothers 
and children cannot agitate .or force the state to 
make appropriate allocation of health resources. 
In the absence of such a militant demand,. the 
resources are likely to be diverted to better-off 
groups. It is ridiculous to. expect community 
participation to ensure equitable allocation of health 
resources, since participation of the poor is pre- 
empted by the better-off families. State participa- 
tion in regulation of health resources, therefore, 
assumes importance, when community participation ' 
fails or recedes. ae 

However, state participation in ‘public health’ is 
more visible than in ‘private health’. Malaria and 
other epidemics have been controlled by the state 
more effectively than the ill-health of individuals 
in the family. It could be hypothesised, therefore, 
that private health of individual family members 


cannot be tackled effectively through community- - 


oriented tactics. “Some populations live in a 
community-centred system, others are based on the 
family unit. It, therefore, seems difficult to ask all 


The CHWs at best could ask the ` 
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populations to solve certain health problems on a | 


community level’’.6 
The planning and management of drinking water 
supply systems at the village level, has a .different 
set of problems. Under major irrigation system, 
several micro-leve] studies have revealed that collec- 
tive wisdom of the users of water. to share the 
scarce water equitably, cannot prevail, as desired 
by the planners. Water, in these irrigation systems, 
is a scarce commodity, and those who are in the 
upper reaches of the irrigation cana] always corner 
stocks of water to the detriment of tail-enders, des- 
pite improved water management techniques. So 
far in most of the major irrigation command areas 


in India, community participation in water manage- ` 


ment-has remained a myth.6 i 

` In the context of the community’s role in drinking 
water supply management, several questions come 
to the fore: (a) Can a group of deprived households 


maintain water supply facilities, created by the 
state, and at what cost? (b) What is wrong with 
legally constituted and democratically elected bodies 
like village panchayats, and can they not be asked 
to maintain public drinking water wells, hand 
pumps, etc? (c) If public water supply is sold for a 
price to consumers, then where is the question of a 
group of community volunteers trying to involve 
` people for maintenance tasks? The state itself would 
have to maintain the supply Position, since people 
would be paying for it (d) Since protected drinking 
water has become a scarce commodity, the cost of 
supplying it has to be carefully assessed, parti- 
cularly to those vulnerable groups of people whose 
purchasing power is poor and who are exposed to 
the risks of water-borne diseases. In a Situation of 
Scarce supply and increasing demand, the chances 
of cornering of limited supply .of protected water 
by the better-off groups, are bright.” In such a 
situation, members of deprived families would only 
become helpless spectators, instead of active mili- 
tant participants. In Hollensteiner’s model at best 
the communities could be consulted for locating 
public water taps, hand-pumps, etc. 

In the field of school education, village-level 
households have a different set of roles to play. The 
biggest problem in school education (pre-primary 
and primary) is the problem of drop-outs, wastage 
in education, irrelevance of learning to the needs of 
the families, impracticable teaching methods and 
alienation of the total school system from the 
environment of the rural/tribal backward village 
communities. School educational planners and 
teachers do not admit any of these maladies, still 
these are the ones who constantly seek co-operation 
and participation of the communities! How could 
a school teacher expect the mother/father of a 
landless agricultural family to send their children 
to school during the peak harvest season or sowing 
season or when their children can earn something 
by participation in agricultural operations? School 
administrators do not even think of changing school 
timings during peak agricultural seasons. 

Unlike in urban areas, there are no parent-teacher 
meetings or councils to enlist support of individual 
families for the village school system. In the heyday 
of the Community Development Programme in 
India, in the fifties, the most visible from of people’s 
participation was shramdan (labour participation) 
for school building, cash donations for school 
equipment. Teachers were respected by individual 
households. In the wake of “‘universalisation of 
primary education”, instead of closer participation 
of families in the school system, we have witnessed 
a reverse trend towards de-schooling, in the perverse 
sense! Families have developed a disdain for the 
school system and families cannot be involved in 
any of the six stages mentioned in Hollensteiner’s 
model. bog 

In the field of nutrition support activities, a 
number of micro-level programmes like midday 
meals programme, supplementary nutrition pro- 
grammes, etc., have been in operation in many 
States fora number of years. Numerous evalua- 
tion studies have revealed that feeding programmes 
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have proved useful for (a) attracting children to 
increase school attendance, (b) involving local 
level women’s association in cooking meals for 
children, (c) effecting some nutritional improve- 
ments in terms of body weight only when the 
feeding is on. The Temporary gains in school 
feeding programmes have also attracted Temporary 
attention of the families towards these feeding 
programmes. 

The moment external food articles which support 
these programmes are withdrawn, the programme 
itself would collapse. Involvement of families 
(communities) presupposes that they contribute 
(a) either cash or food articles, (b) time and labour 
to cook, (c) to keeping the feeding system running 
on a self-sustaining basis. Even in a progressive 
State like Kerala, feeding programmes are kept up 
because of supply of food articles by the state and/ 
or external agency. There is very little of families’ 
own contribution in running them. Because of the 
high cost of feeding programmes, the beneficiaries, 
who are mostly children of poor families, cannot 
afford to contribute anything to these feeding 
programmes. There is no need for the children of 
better-off families to avail of ‘food’ in the schools. 
Poor families prefer to send their children to 
schools because there is free food available and 
because they have either a nuisance value in the 
house or they cannot supplement family income. 
How could we expect Participation from such 
families? 

In nutritional support activities, involvement of 
the communities therefore falls into some such 
pattern as this: (a) providing a volunteer-cook to 
run the school kitchen, (b) providing some cash or 
food articles to run the kitchen. Available micro- 
level evidence does not suggest any of these things 
happening in the field. It is unrealistic to expect 
deprived families below the poverty line to partici- 
pate in these ephemeral school feeding pro- 
grammes. 


OF ' LATE, community participation has been 
sought to be promoted through greater involvement 
of voluntary agencies (Volags) and non-govern- 
mental organisations (NGOs). Volags and NGOs in 
India have been promoted by dedicated mission- 
oriented individuals heavily supported by state and/ 
or International NGOs. Their dependence on 
outside support has continued over the years and in 
the voluntary sector, as a whole, less than 10 per 
cent of the organisations are self-reliant through 
their own income generation.8 Once these Volags 
and NGOs lose their autonomy, we cannot expect 
them to participate in any type of local level pro- 
ductive and service activities. While some of them 
are self-reliant in productive activities, like local 
level dairy, weaving, cattle-breeding, in service 
activities like running schools, water supply systems, 
hospitals, etc, their dependence has been pronounce 
ed, because of the high recurring costs involved in 
these. 

At the local level, 
NGOs are confronted 
structure, 


these voluntary agencies and 
with a parallel government 
engaged in most of the basic service 
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activities. The local level service bureaucracies 
frown on the activities of these voluntary agencies 


. because they pose a threat to these bureaucracies, 


We find a love-hate relationship between the exist- 


‘ing bureaucracies of Government and voluntary 


agencies. Local level bureaucrats like BDOs and 
VLWs have to demonstrate their readiness to involve 
the local voluntary agencies because there is a Gov- 
ernment order to that effect! At the same time 


` they cannot openly admit the ability of the volun- 


` teachers, auxiliary nurse midwives, 


tary agencies in mobilising people for supporting 
basic services sponsored by the state, since it would 
mean ‘surrendering’ themselves to voluntary agen- 
cies. Very often we hear the local bureaucrats 
arguing “what for is Government, here? What for 
are we here? Government cannot trust the NGOs, 
they are corrupt, they are politicised,” and so on. 

In such a situation, how do we go about enlisting 
the support of NGOs and voluntary agencies in 
mobilising local people for local development? The 
pattern so far observed in the‘country is a combi- 
nation of the following types of NGOs’ participa- 
tion:- (a) Involve them in select activities like 
training of service functionaries such as school 
community 
health workers, etc. (b) Provide NGOs and volun- 
tary agencies some annual recurring grants to cover 
part of their maintenance expenses. (c) Nominate 
them to committees which review programmes at 
the local level: 

But no local level Government body has ever 
agreed to surrender the power of spending funds on 


behalf of Government in favour of these voluntary 
agencies. The voluntary. agencies have not become 
partners in development, but have only remained 
spectators like other deprived groups. 

The foregoing analysis is not intended to negate 
the foundation of and the need for people’s partici- 
pation in development, but attempts to highlight 
the complexities of people’s participation in deve- 
lopment. One cannot make simplistic assumptions 
about people’s (communities’) participation. They 
will not participate automatically. A basis for 
partnership has to be created before they are called 
upon to participate. That basis is nowhere in sight 
despite three decades of development in India. O 
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Mere Anger is 
Not Enough 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


SPONTANEOUS display of anger 

over dowry deaths has domi- 
nated the scene in the Capital 
for some time now. In fact in- 
dividual attempts at avenging 
dowry deaths were witnessed last 
year also, when a young man 
killed his sister’s mother-in-law 
ina fit of rage. This was fol- 
lowed by a well organised social 
boycott of suspect in a dowry 
death case in Gulmohar Park. 
Every Sunday the neighbours 
would collect in front of his 
house and demonstrate till mid- 
day. They would shout slogans, 
‘and abuse him. Although ap- 
parently the protest started all of 
a sudden, in fact it was organis- 
ed by Karmika, a working 
women’s organisation. As one 
woman had then put it, “Even if 
we cannot get him punished 
by law we can at least prevent 
his getting married again”. 


This unique protest ended after ` 


a few weeks with the arrest of 
the accused. 

This year there have been 
three big demonstrations that call 
for serious attention. On June 9 
a girl died of burns in Krishna 
Nagar.. Her in-laws and hus- 
band were arrested. Soon her 
neighbours collected before the 
police station. They wanted the 
culprits to be publicly humiliated. 
The agitation of the people is 
understandable. After all, news 
of at least one woman dying of 
burns is published daily. Police 
apathy, registering of the case as 
suicide even before investigation, 
blatant flouting of instructions of 
the Police Commissioner and the 
Home Ministry—all that inavari- 
ably happens in the early hours 
after the death of a woman—are 
also widely known. Given this 
context, the demand of the 
people, upset, outraged and 
angered over the death of a 
newly-wed whom .they had only 
recently blessed with a long, 
happy married life, is under- 
standable. The restraint with 
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which the police handled the 
‘Situation (the same force that 
cannot accomplish a demolition 
without firing) is remarkable. 
The next day the brother of the 
deceased, a college Student, got 
his friends to join the protest ask- 
ing for public humiliation of the 
culprits. Frustrated, they show- 
ered their wrath on DTC buses. 
Only 10 days after this fell the 
anniversary of the death of 
Chandramohini Saluja, Lajpat 
Nagar resident and an employee 
of the Supreme Court. She had 
allegedly been killed by her 
lawyer husband at a hill resort 
on June 19 last year. Various 
women’s groups had planned to 
call it a black day and to demon- 
strate in front of Saluja’s house. 
Right from the start the 
demonstration was ill organised. 
Supporters received telephone 
calls or hastily-sent messages to 
report for the demonstration. 
Both the organisers and their 
supporters were completely taken 
by surprise by Sanjay Vichar 
Manch hoodlums invading the 
scene. They were flaunting a 
portrait of Chandramohini. The 
caption proclaimed her a ‘devi’. 


Rajan Saluja was dragged out. 


of the house and beaten up. His 


kurta came off. Then someone . 
pulled the cord of his pyjama. - 


The stark naked Rajan was para- 


-ded and given a second round of 


beating before the police arrived 
to rescue him. By this time all 
women well known for their 
Sustained campaign against 
dowry had fled from the scene. 

It is fortunate that this case 
has not been harped upon to 
give women’s liberation a bad 
name. Consider the damage done 
by the media by widely publici- 
sing a bra burning incident (that 
had never taken place) in the 
sixties. Women’s liberation does 
not mean oppression of men. 
This should have been made 
clear by all women who were 
present and even by those who 
were not. But nobody did so. 
The Manch seems to have got 
scared of adverse publicity. On 
being contacted they agitatedly 
pinned the blame on their eternal 
adversary, the Congress(I). 

Only five days after this the 
Mahila Dakshata Samiti was 
Staging a demonstration in 


Lajpat Nagar after Shashibala 
was found dead in front of her 
bathroom. Demonstrators insist- 
ed on independent post-mortems 
in accordance with the Home 
Ministry’s instructions, so as to 
rule out foul play. During the 
demonstration the house was 
heavily stoned and a car belong- 
ing to a relative was set on fire. 
Pramila Dandavate, president, 
Mahila Dakshata Samiti, said 
that Samiti members had not 
indulged in this violence. She 
also said that they were thinking 
of means to keep away miscre- 
ants from their demonstrations. 
“The Samiti is against violence. 
It will only serve to defeat our 
purpose”, she says, 

But reactions of different 
women are different. One woman 
activist of a much talked about 
women’s group was disturbed 
that women’s groups lack any 
policy and programme, neigh- 
bourhood groups were taking 
over fast. Quite a few women of 
the same group were jubilant 
over the ‘organised violence’. 

The fact remains that barring 
the Mahila Dakshata Samiti no 
other women’s group has openly 
condemned or even criticised the 
recent developments. Dahej 
Virodhi Chetana Manch is con- 
cerned and is as yet taking stock 
of the situation. They too are 
trying to find out a way to com- 
bat Manch-type mischief-mon- 
gers as well as channelise the 
anger of the people. 

Whether angry neighbours pick 
up those stones in a fit of Tage 
and aware of their powerlessness 
or members of various groups do 
it because they feel their peaceful 
demonstrations have had no 
effect, it is a disturbing develop- 
ment. And it is showing all signs 
of setting in as a new trend. 
Women’s groups and others 
committed to change women’s 
Position will have to review the 
situation and evolvea policy on 
dowry and other issues. They 
cannot afford to fritter away 
their limited resources and 
energies in this fashion. Simply 
because anger alone cannot 
change anything, these little 
groups will have to watch out 
so that whatever little movement 
there is, does not disintegrate 
into directionlessness. [C] (July 18) 
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J & K after Poll 


Widening 
Communication Gap | 


|Ì The tension generated over 
| the election to Jammu and 
Í Kashmir Assembly on June 
| Shas affected the media in an 
| extraordinary manner. The 
Í stands of two journalists’ 
| bodies at the national level — 
| the Editors’? Guild ‘of India 
| and the All-India Newspaper 
Í Editors? Conference — each 
almost repudiating the other, 
marks a degree of polarisation 
in the professional field ‘of the 
media practitioners, never seen 
Í before. In this background, 
seldom can one pick up an 


| independent approach unencum- 


| bered by acute partisanship. 
It is therefore refreshing to 
Í read the following despatch 
| from the correspondent of 
Deccan Herald (July 14, 1983) 
| which, while critical of the 
- | State Government’s attitude to 
| the Journalists, has made an 
| honest endeavour at self-intro-. 
spection of the reckless manner 
in which many of the news- 
papers and newsagencies have 
handled the coverage of J&K 
) elections. —Editor 





TH rupture in the already- 
shaky relations between the 
State Government, headed by 
Dr. Farooq Abdullah, and the 
press in Jammu and Kashmir is 
complete. The balance between 
the two vital limbs of society has 
been upset, and the communica- 
tion gap has widened as never 
before. ` ; 

What is worse, there is no evi- 
dence of any serious, meaningful 
effort being made by either side 
to heal the rifit and restore at 
least a semblance of normalcy in 
the relations. The sorry state of 
affairs:is a recent development, a 
baneful byproduct of the June 
elections to the State Legislative 
Assembly, as an observer in Sri- 
nagar put it. 
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The. ebullient Chief vere 
brought matters to a head late 
last month when he publicly 
announced his total boycott of 
the Press in the country. He 
would grant no interviews ‘to 
newsmen nor would he, on his 
own, meet the Press. “Let them 
write what they like; Allah is 
our protector,” he told a public 
meeting organised in Srinagar to 
observe the death anniversay of 
Maulana Mohammed “Yusuf 
Shah who died in exile in Pakis- 
tan 15 years ago. 

But this was not the first occa- 
sion that Dr. Abdullah gave vent 
to his wrath against the Press. 
Earlier too, he had spoken 
harshly, berating mainly the so- 
called national newspapers and 
news agencies besides All India 
Radio and Doordarshan, the lat- 
ter being the special target of his 
ruling National Conference 
Party’s criticism. 

In fact, on one occasion, he 
made a sweeping remark that the 
pressmen in Jammu and Kash- 
mir were in the pay of the Con- 


` gress-I. He made no exception: 


all were culprits and needed to 
be exposed and punished. He 
promised to make known the 
names of the “hirelings” after 
the élections were over, but 
never did, for reasons best 
known to him. ; 

Dr. Abdullah’s grouse is that 
the Press, the national news 
agencies and newspapers, at any 
rate, painted a very dark picture 
of the incidents and events dur- 
ing and after the recent Assem- 


bly poll in Jammu and Kashmir. ` 


According to him, the newsmen 
covering the elections, ‘“‘spread 
blatant lies and put out highly 
exaggreated reports” about the 
scale and the magnitude of poll 
violence in the State which, as 
he put it, showed how prejudiced 
the newsmen were in their atti- 
tude towards the Government 
and the ruling party which he 
heads. 


Ore may argue that Dr Abdul- 
lah has developed an obses- 
sion which propels him to say all 
sorts of things against the news- 


men. A post-mortem of the func-. 


tioning of the Press during the 
recent months in this State, how- 


“ever, would show that his anger 


` away 


` is not totally unjustified. Indeed, 


if one may say so, he has a rea- 
son to despise the Press. Some 
of the newsmen did go beyond 
their professional obligations 
and ethics and put out or cir- 
culated stories unrelated to facts. 
A few examples should suffice. 
= On May 20, most of the 
national newspapers carried their 
own correspondents’ or agency 
reports on the previous day’s 
violent clash between the ruling 
National Conference supporters 
and those of the Congrcss-I out- 
side the Congress Party head- 
quarters in Srinagar. The pro- 
minently-displayed front-page 
stories informed, or shall we say 
misinformed, the public in the 
rest of the country that the ruling 
party toughs and rowdies had 
stormed the Congress Party 
headquarters from the front side 
and ransacked the party office 
destroying the furniture and the 
records. Nothing of the kind 
had happened. : 
' A day-long clash between the 
two warring groups. did take - 
place, but no ruling party 
hooligan was seen gate-crashing 
into the Congress office. This 
writer was a constant witness to 
the ding-dong battle that the 
adherents of the two political 
organisations fought with ruling 
party supporters hurling stones 
across the wall into the com- 
pound of the Congress office 
building and the Congressmen 
tossing them back from inside 
the compound. The iron gate 
of the Congress office had been 
securely fastened shut. Indeed, 
the firemen had to use force to 
secure their entry into the com- 
pound when they arrived on the 
scene to extinguish the fire which 
had engulfed the attic of the 
party office. 

Another equally untrue -story 


‘published in the papers the same 


day spoke of a nocturnal assault, 
on May 19 itself, on the Cong- 
ress headquarters by the National 
Conference “‘guondas’’, with Dr 
Abdullah himself heading them. 
The Chief Minister, actually, was 
electioneering in the 
countryside when the supposed 
attack had taken place. The 
agency man who had circulated 
the story later gracefully accep- 
ted the ‘‘mistake.” 


The newspapers also carried 
news reports that the Congress 
Party chief, Mufti Mohammed 
Saeed, and Mohammed Shaffi 
Qureshi, -. contesting for the 
Srinagar Parliamentary seat had 
been injured in separate clashes, 
the latter outside the Congress 
headquarters. Of course, the 
story of. Mr Qureshi being 
among the injured was attributed 
to him after he had hurriedly 
summoned some of the pressmen 
apparently to acquaint them 
with his party’s version of the 
day’s incident. 

Qureshi, actually, was never in- 
jured, and it is rather interesting 
to know that none of the news- 
men present at his press con- 
ference asked him where he had 
been hurt, if only to express sym- 
pathy with him. A confidant of 
the Mufti told this correspon- 
dent that the Congress chief had 
not at all been injured. One con- 
clusion that could be drawn is 
that the injury reports had been 
deliberately planned on the 
“obliging?” newspapermen to 
inflame feelings in New Delhi 
and elsewhere in the country. 
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t , 
Yi another false story pertain- 
g ed to the “destruction”? of 
about 85 houses in an act of 
arson indulged in by the ruling 
party men in a south Kashmir 
village. Only one house had been 
gutted, partially. 

But the most amusing story of 
the season was the one which, 
circulated by a national news 
agency, put the number of the 
injured in the stormy clashes 
between the “invading” ruling 
party men and the oppositionists 
in parts of south Kashmir on 
May 29 at 1,000. As it transpired 
later, the agency man had never 
gone round to collect the figures. 

He adopted an ingenious, novel 
method of working out the num- 
ber of the injured, a method 
which should put the rest of the 
tribe to shame. The amusing 
story on May 30, three press 
conferences were held in Srinagar 
on the previous day’s happenings. 
The Youth National Conference 
party spokesman put the number 
of his party’s injured workers at 
about 100. A leader of the 
Peoples Conference party, at a 
separate press conference, esti- 
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mated that about 500 had been 
hurt. The Congress Party placed 
the number of the injured at 
about 300. The skilful agency 
man put all these figures together 
and added 100 of his own to 
make it 1,000, and, in private, he 
admitted as much. 

Dr. Abdullah charged that 
these and other wrong reports 
were circulated and published in 
the national newspapers to give 
a bad name to his Government 
and his party and also to create 
problems for him by wrecking 
the State’s economy. 

Whether these reports were 
the product of the newsmen’s 
prejudiced minds or their urge to 
steal a march over their rivals is 
a question which may never be 
answered, unless the Chief Minis- 
ter redeems his pledge to 
divulge the names of the “‘pur- 
chased” journalists. On present 
indications, he is unlikely to 
oblige: his late father too had 
made asimilar charge a number 
of times, but never cared to prove 
it. 

Be that as it may, Dr. Abdul- 
lah’s Government cannot escape 
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its share of blame for the circula- 
tion of false news reports about 
Kashmir. If he accuses the jour- 
nalists of overplaying or exagger- 
ating or misreporting the inci- 
dents, the men, manning his 
administration, are known to be 
highly proficient in the.art of 
under-playing, even concealing 
facts relating to such incidents. 
This was amply proved again 
when, during and aftec the recent 
elections in the State, the local 
authorities briefed the Press in 
the press room set up in Srinagar 
amid a fanfare of publicity. The 
authorities, at times, would even 
deny the facts which the news- 
men themselves had ascertained 
and verified or directly come 
across. With the Government 


functionaries concerned being so, 
secretive and tight-lipped the’ 
chances of wrong reports getting 
into circulation can hardly be 
ruled out. 

A classic example of the Gov- 
ernment functionaries’ crude at- 
tempts to hide facts was provided 
a couple of years ago when a 
senior, responsible police officer 
emphatically denied what a host 
of newsmen themselves had wit- 
nessed. There were incidents in 
Srinagar, and at one place police 
used tearsmoke and lathis to 
deal with the rioters, watched by 
almost the entire Press corps in 
Srinagar. A senior Information 
Department official contected 
the police officer who, by force 
of habit or otherwise, promptly 


Antarctica Treaty: A Critique 


G. OOMMEN 


THE Indian expeditions to Antarctica 

have brought to the fore the 
question of India signing the Antarctica 
Treaty. On June 23, Dr Quasim, Secre- 
tary for Ocean Development, said 
that the Antarctica Treaty had beena 
“closed club of a few developed coun- 
tries so far,” while India considered 
the icy continent as the “Common 
Heritage of Mankind”. The treaty had 
been a tool in the hands of the few 
developed countries to arrogate to 
themselves the earth’s last frontier, the 
continent of Antarctica. 


In 1959 USA took the initiative in’ 


establishing the Antarctica Treaty, 
along with the eleven other nations (in 
Washington). Prominent among the 
signatories are USSR, Britain, France, 
Australia, South Africa. The US 
Government claims that the continent 
. was first discovered by American 
sailors in the 1800s. “In view of the 
activities of USA and its nationals”, 
declared the US Government spokes- 
man, ‘‘my Government reserves all of 
the rights of the United States with 
respect to the Antarctica Region, in- 
cluding the right to assert territorial 
claim or claims”. 

The Antarctica Treaty is unique in 
that it was the first formal inter-gove- 
ronmental agreement that called for 
demilitarisation, renunication of claims 
to national sovereignty, and scientific 
co-operation. President Eisenhower 
declared in 1960, “I believe that the 
Antarctica Treaty is a significant 
advance towards the goal of a peaceful 
world with justice”. But the discovrey 
of the enormous economic potentiali- 
ties of the continent has changed the 
complexion of the treaty. Now some of 


the treaty signatories are trying to assert | 


proprietorial rights over the continent. 
There are several ambiguities in the 
Articles of the Treaty. 
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Article I limits the use of the Antarc- 
tica for peaceful purposes and prohi- 
bits the establishment of military bases 
there. But this does not prohibit the 
setting up of space research stations, 
launching pads for space-ships. If past 
experience is any guide, there is little 
or no guarantee that these will not be 
readily converted into missile-launch- 
ing bases when necessary. An analogy 
can be drawn here with space techno- 
logy which was originally meant for 
peaceful exploration, but is now in- 
creasingly used for military objectives. 
Antarctica serves as a vantage point 
from which any country can establish 
a nuclear missile base against its rival. 

Article II declares that the ‘‘freedom 
of scientific investigation in Antarctica 
shall continue”. This Article is a mere 
congruent of the claims and activities 
of the treaty members. As mentioned 
above, freedom to carry out scientific 
research can readily be used for mili- 
tary purposes too. 

Article IV allows treaty members to 
preserve their existing claims on the 
continent. This evidently legalises the 
occupation of the Antarctica region by 
the claimants. 

Article X commands that “‘appro- 
priate efforts’? be taken to see that no 
one engages in any activity in Antarc- 
tica contrary to the treaty provisions. 
This clause gives authority to the sig- 
natories to thwart any attempt of an 
‘outsider’ to enter the region. This 
encourares unilateral decisions and 
other means short of war against other 
nations that may have any legitimate 
or innocuous interest in the continent. 
The dangerous implications of this 
clause are obvious. The treaty is a 
knife in the hands of the signatories 
with which to slice the Antarctican 


`- cake neatly among themselves. 


Despite its shortcomings, the treaty 


cause for complaint. 


denied it. When the Information 
official pointed out that almost 
all the newsmen were present on 
the scene, the police official dis- 
missed him’ summarily saying, 
“Have they taken a picture of it?” 
The journalists’ problems on 
this score have been discussed a 
hundred times with the present 
Government and the predecessor 
regimes. And each time the issue 
was raised, a solemn, firm com- 
mitment was made that the news- 
men, in future, would have no 
The com- 
mitment, alas, was always 
honoured more in breach than in 
observance further widening the 
communication gap between the 
Government and the Press with 
inevitable consequences. L 


has become predecessor to later inter- 
national efforts for treaties governing 
space, the sea bed and the non-proli- 
feration of nuclear weapons. As the 
preamble of the treaty affirms, “It is in. 
interest of all mankind that Antarctica 
shall continue for ever to be used 
exclusively for peaceful purposes and 
shall not become a scene or object of 
international discord”. All military 
measures and manoeuvres are banned 
and also military bases and stocking of 
weapons. Article V specifically prohi- 
bits nuclear explosions and disposal of 


. radioactive wastes in Antarctica. 


India’s Antarctica venture has met. 
with severe criticism from the conser- 
vative sections of the signatories to the 
treaty. ‘“‘This raises political questions 
about India’s ultimate intentions”, 
was the comment from conservative 
sections in USA; a State Department 
official made a similar adverse remark. 
These are days when the principles of 
a New International Economic Order 
and the “Common Heritage of Man- 
kind” are widely propagated. The need 
is for a consciously planned and 
managed world economy which would 
directly help the Third World. But the 
present ultra-conservative US Adminis- 
tration which is accustomed to a pre- 
eminent role in international politics is 
simply not prepared for a transforma- 
tion. President Reagan who rode to 
power on a conservative wave can 
hardly digest concepts like a new world 
order or common heritage. 

The Reagan Administration had 
already opted out of the Law of the Sea 
Treaty. It can hardly stomach moves 
to include the Antarctica region in the 
purview of “Common Heritage”. But 
just as the days of political colonialism 
have ended, so too the end of economic 
hegemony has arrived. The role of 
India as a representative of the Third 
World countries, is to establish the 
principle of ‘‘Common: Heritage of 
Mankind”’, not to make special claims. 
As Prime Minister Indira Gandhi re- 
marked, “‘There is no reason why part 
of the world should be reversed for 
rich nations.” 
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A Critical Look: at Policy 
BALDEV SINGH 


TH importance of technology as an essential com- 
ponent of the development process was reco- 
gnized through the Scientific Policy Resolution of 
the Government of India (No. 13I/CF/57 of March 
4, 1958), The opening paragraph of the Resolution 
states that ‘‘the key to national prosperity lies in the 
modern age, in the effective combination of three 
factors, technology, raw materials and capital, of 
which the first is perhaps the most important ...”. 
Amongst the aims of the policy was “‘to secure for the 
people of the country all the benefits that can accrue 
from the acquisition and application of scientific 
knowledge”. During the twenty-five years since then, 
there has been an extensive expansion of facilities 
for science education in the universities and insti- 
tutes of technology, public funded scientific and 
industrial research institutions and training of 
personnel in diverse fields of science and technology. 
The Statement of Policy on Technology in 1983 
is indicative of a realisation that considering its 
national and- international implications and its 
critical role in economic development and defence, 
technology should also be treated as a separate 
entity. Technological transformation may imply 
increasing the contribution of manufacturing and 
industry in domestic production, increasing emphasis 
on capital goods and machinery production to attain 
‘greater self-reliance or intensive application of 
technology to improve social and public utility 
services. Various countries have conceived of 
technological transformation differently in the 
light of their political and socio-economic perspec- 
tives and national endowment factors. Even so, 
experience of acquisition and application of techno- 
iogy in different countries has some valuable lessons 
relevant to India’s efforts for technological trans- 
formation and self-reliance. 

For the effective application of science and techno- 
logy, a responsive socio economic and political 
climate is essential. Jawaharlal Nehru. repeatedly 
emphasized the need for a scientific temper and 
climate. In the Republic of Korea (ROK), the 
Government launched the Kwahakhwa Movement 
to “produce an orientation of the spirit and values 
of the people” so as to “establish a new climate in 
which science and technology can best serve the 
progress of the nation. and the well-being of the 
people” (1975). In discussing the application of 
science and technology in ROK, Prof. Linsu Kim 
of the Korean Advanced Institute of Science and 
Technology states that “‘... traditional attitudes and 
the legacy of old life-styles seriously impede such 
development. For this reason, science and techno- 
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logy development must be undértaken in parallel 
with political, economic and social modernisation” 
(Science and Technology Policies: Linsu Kim). In 
Singapore, as a part of preparation of the people for 
Participation in modernisation, the Science Council 
of Singapore has undertaken impressive programmes 
for exposing the younger generation in particular 
and citizens in general, to basic principles and 
applications of science and technology. These 
include setting up of a Science City and a Science 
Park. i 

The statement on India’s Policy on Technology 
appears completely silent on the need for socio- 
economic and political modernisation, ignoring the 
fact that effective application of science and techno- 
logy to achieve technological transformation cannot 
be achieved without changing attitudes and values. 
The atmosphere in the country is surcharged with 
communal, regional and social conflicts. The situa- 
tion is symptomatic of the socio-economic system 
having reached a stage of near-stagnation. The need 
is for the Government to take initiative to educate 
the people to discard traditional attitudes, lfe- 
styles and methods of working and promote appli- 
cation of technology over the entire spectrum of tfie 
nation’s activities. Instead, solutions appear to be 


‘sought by closer adherence to and public eulogy of 
` social traditions, values and practices which have 


long outlived their rationale and have become a 
hindrance to progress. 

Reluctance to change also explains the lack of a 
sense of urgency in formulation and implementation 
of policy towards modernisation. The need fora 
separate policy on technology and a technology 
plan was articulated during the third conference of 
scientists, technologists and educationists in 1970. 
The Approach Paper on Science and Technology 
elaborated the concept in 1973 (para 4.3, p.63). The 
Statement on Technology Policy has emerged ten 
years later without any indication of modalities for 
its implementation. ` 

A Science and Technology Plan was formulated 
in the Seventies and the Department of Science and 
Technology was to be the nodal department to over- 
see its implementation. Its progress is not reported 
in the Department’s Annual Report (198 1-1982). 
Experience in other countries is that the Ministries 
and agencies in whose jurisdiction the implementa- 
tion ofthe Plan lies are more concerned with their 
responsibilities to achieve short term objectives. 
For example, saddled with the urgency to fulfila 
target for exports, etc, the concerned Ministries 
may have little patience with the long-term goals of 
a technology policy. Besides, the management cap- 
abilities to reflect the aims ofa technology policy 
in specialised areas such as drugs and pharmaceuti- 
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cals, petroleum. and petrochemicals,’ metallurgy, 
engineering industries, aeronautics, electronics and 
biological sciences, and coordinate their plans have 
yet to be adequately developed. 

Notwithstanding their differing political configur- 
ations and the varying goals and objectives of their 
socio-economic policies (and other factors), the 
initiative in evolving policies and activities to 
achieve technological transformation in the develop- 
ing countries has invariably come from their 
governments. Some of the developing countries, 
such as the Republic of Korea, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Taiwan, which are often cited as examples 
of phenomenal progress in the field of industrial 
production, undoubtedly had the advantage of pre- 
ferential treatment and assured market for exports. 
They had, however, the disadvantage of absence of 
any tradition of science and technology, lack of any 
worthwhile R and D base of their own, little by way 
of natural resources and very limited domestic mar- 
ket. They did not conceive of “self-reliance” as a 

‘possible goal of their socio-economic or science and 
technology policies. Their initial objective appears 
to have been mainly to train scientific, technological 
and engineering personnel with a high degree of 
capability, build up transport, communications and 
infrastructure facilities to promote the establishment 
of export-oriented industries mostly on the basis of 
imported capital goods, investment and technology 
and generate resources for improving the standard 
of living of the people. 

Singapore has continued essentially to serve asa 
base for foreign investors (mostly transnational 
corporations) for export-oriented manufacture. The 


Government aims at providing high-level infrastruc-, 


ture, utilities and servicing facilities. Its policies 
provide incentives to move away from labour-inten- 
sive technologies and encourage manufacture based 
on sophisticated technologies. Recently, the Govern- 
ment has initiated efforts to persuade transnational 
corporations to shift their R and D departments 
from their parent countries to Singapore. Simult- 
aneously, encouragement and incentives are being 
provided to Singaporeans on preferential basis to 
set up industries and establish in-house R and D 
facilities. 

The Republic of Korea has, since the late Seven- 
lies, gone over to private industry-led economy, 
with the Government operating primarily in public 
utility sectors such as energy, communications, 
transport, housing, environment, etc. The Govern- 
ment’s policies encourage setting up of economically 
viable industrial units based on efficient technology 
for competitive exports (mostly cutting into markets 
dominated by the Japanese companies) Recently, 
the Government of ROK has liberalised imports of 
technology and foreign investment, ostensibly with 
the ‘objective of, encouraging competition and 
improving product quality. It is claimed that over 
the years and with encouragerrent from the Govern- 
ment industry has developed adequate R and D 
capability to exercise judicious selection of techno- 
logy and absorb-and develop it further at a competi- 
tive level. The main responsibility for import, appli- 
cation and development of technology at a cost 
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` sophisticated technology. 


effective level and on a competitive basis now rests 
with industrial companies which have to face inter- 
national competition in the export market. 

In the late Sixties and early Seventies, the Gov- 
ernment of ROK had established a number of 
public funded multi-disciplinary and later specialised 
research institutes to assist the industrial firms to 
productionise imported technologies and generate 
indigenous technology. Similar to the experience 
in other countries, there were difficulties and resis- 
tance on the part of industry to accept technolo- 
gies developed in the research institutes. With 
industry’s in-house departments and: cooperative 
research institutes of industry taking over the main 
responsibility for industrial R and D of direct rele- 
vance to industry, the role of public funded R and 
D institutes was changed to long-term mission- 
oriented research and national projects in select 
areas of technology. In the early Eighties, in keep- 
ing with the changed strategy, the public funded R 
and D institutes were reorganised into a smaller 
number to improve their personrel and resource 
viability and generate better coordination between 
various disciplines. The main objective of public 
funded R and D was redefined from generating 
industrial technology to generating high-level 
scientific and technological capability in terms of 
high quality of research and training of.R and D 
personnel to staff the R and D departments of 
industrial companies and provide technological 
manpower for industrial manufacture based on 
It is reported that this 
demarcation of areas of activity and responsibility 
has led to improved relations between the research 
institutes and industry and better utilisation of 
available technological capability. Historical 
reasons and policies for development have enabled 
ROK to draw with considerable advantage from 
the stock of technology in the international market. 
However, this policy is reported to have also led to 
increased dependence on external sources of tech- 
nology and inadequate utilisation of indigenous 
technology. Further, ROK is facing serious diff- 
culties in acquiring science based and sophisticated 
technologies of the latest vintage. 

From the view-point of technological transfor- 
mation aimed at self-reliance, the situation in the 
above-mentioned countries is flawed by some 
serious limitations. Firstly, in respect of numbers 
of scientific and technological personnel, their avail- 
ability and capability; scientific and technological 
infrastructure by way of R and D and training 
facilities; engineering design consultancy and capital 
goods manufacturing, have not attained the requisite 
level for self-reliant development. Secondly, the 
domestic market is too small and cannot by itself 
sustain production units of an economically viable 
size using modern technology. Thirdly, dependence 
on exports and the need to ensure cost effectiveness 
and quality standards at international levels have 
resulted in excessive dependence on externally con- 
trolled sources of investment and technology. 

Looked at from the angle of these limitations, 
the Indian situation has a number of strengths 
holding potential and promise fora technological 


transformation based on self-reliance. India’s 
scientific, technological and engineering infrastr- 
ucture, large and expanding domestic market and 
strong nationalist tradition are of significance. 
Yet there are: powerful inhibiting factors which 
may thwart such a transformation. As mentioned 
earlier, a parallel development of political and 
socio-economic modernisation does not appear 
to take place, nor are there the vision and deter- 
mination to bring this about through enlightened 
leadership. : 

In the area of science and technology proper, the 
role of public funded industrial R & D institutes 
located outside industry needs to be reassessed and 
redefined. There is a qualitative change in the 
situation from the 1950s when the development 
level and technological capability of industry were 
both ia infancy. Over the last thirty years, growth 
of technological capability within public and private 
sector industry has reached a level which should 
enable them to shoulder the maia responsibility 
for effective implementation and absorption of 


imported technology and development of indigenous. 


technology at an internationally competitive level. 
Recently, statements have been made by responsible 
government officials and representatives of industry 
that for technological transformation and moder- 
nisation of Indian industry, there are two alter- 
natives, namely, either massive investments in R 
and D or liberalised imports of technology. While 
‘there is a case for change in industrial policy to 
enable industry to acquire internationally com- 
petitive technologies, care has to be taken not to 
create a situation of technological dependence. 
There is a fundamental difference in policies on 
import and development of technology when a 
country plans for technological transformation 
based on self-reliance. 

In unambiguous terms, public and private sector 
industry should be told that effective utilisation of 
‘imported technology and development ofindigenous 
‘industfial technology is their responsibility. The 
Department of Science and Technology, as the 
nodal administrative organisation, should have the 
responsibility and capability to monitor the course 
and direction of technological change. Policy 
instruments of incentive and control to steer indus- 
try to operate and develop at technologically com- 
_ petitive Jevels should be developed. This may need 


withdrawing some of the protective measures, pro- ` 


viding incentives to use up-to-date technologies, 
and encouraging economically viable manufacturing 
capacities in select areas. 

Such a strategy would imply that public funded 
R and D institutes would divest themselves of the 
primary responsibility for generating indigenous 
industrial technology. This would release their 
R and D efforts to be directed to long-range mis- 
sion-oriented research of high quality, research in 
emerging areas of science and technology and pro- 


jects of high national priority. Incidentally, this. 


may also help in overcoming the frustration among 
scientists who feel helpless in the face of thought- 
Jess demands of accountability in economic terms. 
The staff and institutional structure of public fun- 
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search effort. 


ded R and D establishments are most appropriate 
and productive’ when engaged in this type of re- 

“Better cooperation and coordina- 
tion with the research, teaching and training insti- 
tutes and universities may also be possible. A 


‘complementarity between in-house R and D by 


public’ and private sector industries and that 
carried out by the public funded R and D institutes 
outside industry would be a major contribution to 
integrated development of national technological 
capability. 

There appears a great deal of confusion as to 
what constitutes “‘indigenous’’ technology or for 
that matter “‘foreign’’ technology. At the initial 
stages of industrial development, diffusion of impor- 
ted technologies and generating of low-level indi- 
genous production technology through imitation 
and substitution can make an important contribu- 
tion to development of indigenous capability. How- 
ever, continuing protection to such technologies 
may lead to stagnation in’ process and product 
development and izadequate utilisation of improved 
technologies from the internationally available 
stock. Once technology has been paid for and is 
nationally owned and controlled, there is nothing 
foreign about it. Once it has been absorbed into 
the system, it is completely indigenous. In India, 
there is inadequate attention to development of 
systems for providing information on availability 
and characteristics of technologies from different 
sources, indigenous or foreign. Also, systems and 
institutional structures for evaluation of technology 
are not only inadequate but also lacking in pers- 
pective. Evaluation of technology for technolologi- 


- cal transformation and self-reliance should cover, 


besides the techno-economic aspects, considerations 
of dependence on and control (direct and indirect) 
of technology by external sources. 

The Scientific Policy Resolution of 1958 considers 
the disadvantage of imported technology mostly in 
economic terms “‘...of a heavy price to be paid in 
importing Science and Technolgy in the form of 
plant and machinery, highly paid personnel and 
technical consultants.” It considers that “an 
early and large-scale development of Science and 
Technology in the country could greatly reduce 
the drain on capital during the early and critical 
stages of industrialisation.”” However, industrial 
production in major sectors of the economy in 
the country has been mostly based on direct or 
indirect imports of technology. The most valu- 
able contribution of the public funded R and D 
institutions in the country during the last 25 years 
towards development of Science and Technology 
has been in the generation of a high degree of 
scientific and technological capability rather than 
in terms of economic returns. Gradually the socio- 
economic and political aspects of the import of 
technology (not covered in the Scientific Policy 
Resolution) came to the forefront. In 1973 the 
Approach Paper drew pointed attention to the 
issues of technological dependence and direct and 
indirect control of technology by external sources. 
The question of dependence on and control of tech- 
nology by external sources has been completely 
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bypassed in the Statement on Technology Policy. 
Control of technology is so vital a factor in the 
process of technological transformation based on 
self-reliance that ignoring it could have serious 


consequence affecting the character and direction of , 


national development. 

Technological self reliance must be conceived as 
attainment of a level of technological capability for 
continuous growth and development at competitive 
international level in areas of critical importance to 
the economy of the country and to defence. In such 
aréas: indigenous technological capability should 
cover ‘the entire spectrum from basic and applied 
Rand D to basic engineering design, equipment 

- fabrication: and operative, technology. Such:an effort 
is neither possible nor even necessary in each and 
every area. There could be select areas of thrust 
representing technological strength while in other 
areas continuous purchase of technology may be the 
correct strategy: Thus, deployment of available 
technological capacity over areas of strategic impor- 


tance and maximum economic advantage may: 


justify purchase of an entire technology package or 
a portion in others. Likewise absorption and deve- 
lopment of technology in each and every case of 
importation of technology may lead to an infruc- 
tuous fractionation of the indigenous technological 
effort. The Statement of Policy on Technology 
appears to make no serious effort to identify areas 
of critical importance in which attainment of tech- 
nological self-reliance at an internationally com- 
petitive level should be a national goal. 

During the last few months, Indian private sector 
industry has been considerably agitated over the 
alleged efforts by some non-resident. Indians to 
acquire management control through equity invest- 
ment. The Government has now réstricted non- 
resident investment.to a maximum of five per cent, 
with the additional safeguard that public financial 
institutions owning a major share in equity will 
have a watching brief. The private ‘sector has 
demanded that non-resident equity be restricted to 
two per cent. In Japan till 1967, five per cent of 


equity ownership was considered ás amounting to` 


_ foreign management participation. Later liberali- 
sations raised the limit to seven per cent and then 
to 20 per cent. It is understood that the national 
companies have a higher percentage of single. çor- 
porate equity ownership. . 
~The Statement on Technology Policy does not 
appear to take note of the fact that the number of 
foreign collaborations with financial participation 
has been on the increase in recent years. In 1982, 
114 financial participations were approved against 
57 in 1981 and 73 in 1980. The number in 1983. is 
likely to be higher still. The Government has been 
freely permitting 26 per cent and 40 per cent equity 
investment by external corporate sources. More- 
over, such companies with foreign equity are being 
treated at par with 100 per cent Indian companies. 


The Indian private sector has raised no protest 


since it permits the local industrialists to have joint 
exploitation of what is essentially a domestic market 
at higher profits. Actually such high levels of 
foreign equity investment would not necessarily 
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mean external control if an Indian party had larger 
single share in equity. Since in most cases the 
Indian equity share holding is widely distributed, 
effective policy direction and management control 


vests in hands of external sources. In this manner, © 


large areas of critical importance in the field of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, metallurgical and 
engineering industries, electronics and electricals, 
etc., are externally controlled with Indian collabora- | 
tors giving these companies the deceptive semblance 
of a national image. Even if externally controlled 
imports of technology lend the appearance of 
technological transformation in a certain area, it 
may not be consistent with a policy of self-reliant 


development, especially if the area happens to. be of.. 


critical economic or strategic importance. 

A carefal perusal of the Statement on Technology 
Policy gives the impression of its really being a 
compilation of earlier pronouncements made by the 
Government from time to time. It gives no firm 
and clear direction to national technological effort 


i 


to achieve technological transformation based on - 


self-reliance. If the socio-economic and political 
system in India can be steered in the direction of 
modernisation and conditions created for maximum 


advantage to be taken of indigenous technological 


capability coupled with judicious utilisation of the 
international stock of technology under national 
control, India has the potential to achieve techno- 
logical transformation based on self-reliance. L] 


ee 
' Examination Reforms (Contd. from page 17) 


succeeds like success” — success. to be’ attained by 
any means. 

There is no intention of presenting an exagge- 
rated gloomy picture of the conditions obtaining in 
our institutions of higher learning. But one must 


, take cognisance of portentously dark clouds over 


the academic horizon; so that effective remedial 
steps could be thought of, before we are drowned in 
the deluge. Every conceivable change has come to 
be resisted, and even ifsome promising beginnings 
are made somewhere, those who have entrenched 
themselves in positions of authority take pre- 


emptive steps to nip them in the bud. ° Marginal or. 


peripheral changes have not produced desired 
results. ‘What we lack are earnest, sincere and 
noble-hearted persons managing our institutions, 
persons gifted with the rare ability of providing 


inspirational’ leadership, persons who can instil’ 


confidence among students. The students’ faith has 
received a big jolt because of some of our acts of 
omission and commission. This has made them 
revolt occasionally, not so much against the system 
as against the misdemeanour of men who have 
come to manage it. Institutions start decaying 
when men with little calibre, men who are utterly 
self-centred, are imported into these institutions by 
sheer lack of foresight. 


The system of examinations is not sound and, 


needs to be transformed, and the sooner the desir- 


able changes are effected the better. But if the human: 
element is not adequately and rightly motivated, ` 


then any changed or reformed system would also 
. be moulded by them to suit their needs.C] 


` 





No Bonded Labour 


Bihar 


* Till the end of 1982, 7,888 bonded labourers Were identified 
in Bihar and were rescued. 


* 7,325 of them belonged to Bihar and 563 who were from other 
states were sent back to their respective states. 


* 3,356 freed bonded labourers have already been rehabilitated. 


* Rehabilitation process is at different levels of completion for 
the rest of 2,046 freed bonded labourers. 


* Awaiting completion of rehabilitation process freed bonded 
labourers have been provided employment in different DEVE- 
LOPMENT PROJECTS. 


* Freed bonded jabourers have been granted priority in allotment 
of house-sites and agricultural land. 


* Special labour inspectors have been appointed at block level 
to further identify bonded labourers and to supervise their 
rehabilitation process. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OLITICIANS like Abdul Rehman Antulay 
and Jagannath Mishra have been 
making heroic efforts to demonstrate to the 
people of India that Law is an ass, which 
can be taken for a ride by operators like 
themselves. 

The murky episode’ of Jagannath 
Mishra’s involvement in what has come to 
be known as the Patna Urban Cooperative 
Bank Scandal has again been re-opened 
before the Supreme Court, where a new 
Bench has to issue the order for a review 
of the judgement delivered last December, 
by which the Bihar Chief Minister could 
get away scot free; and that judgement 
was delivered by a person who soon after 
resigned from the Supreme Court Bench 
and promptly joined the ruling Congress-I 
party and got himself elected as a Member 
of Lok Sabha, thereby adding a new dimen- 
sion to the entire case. In other words, a 
Congress-I Chief Minister managed to get 
acquitted bythe grace ofa Judge just 
before he himself joined the same party to 
become a Member of Parliament. Could 
the anticipation of the pize post of an MP 
possibly motivate the judge in question, 
Bahrul Islam, to lend a helping hand to 
the troubled Chief Minister? This is the 
question for which the public will seek an 
EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 
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answer in the Supreme Court judgement 
on the latest move on the Bihar Chief 
Minister. 

If Jagannath could manage to survive so 
far by the niceties of Law, Antulay after 
being hounded out of Chief Ministership 
of Maharashtra has just now saved himself 
from being prosecuted on grave charges of 
corruption by the blessings of an extraor- 
dinarily ingenious verdict by which a mem- 
ber of a legislature (obviously including 
those of Parliament) are to be exempted 
from trial for corruption unless and until 
it is sanctioned by the House of which he 
or she is a member. The Special Judge of 
Bombay High Court who delivered this 
heart-warming gift to our legislators is 
R.B. Sule. The implications of Justice 
Sule’s verdict is clear: if you happen to 
belong to the ruling party or get round a 
majority of fellow-legislators then you can 
manage to withhold the sanction of the 
legislature for your trial on charges of 
corruption. A new special perquisite for 
membership of a ruling party and hence a 
fresh incentive to get into the ruling party. 

It is but natural for Antulay to get going 
as a politician who has escaped the 
clutches of law by the strength — not of 
his integrity, but his membership of the 
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ruling party which commands the majority 
in the Assembly. As reported in the press, 
Antulay, now divested of the strain of 
attending the courts on charges of corrup- 
tion, has already announced his readiness 
to plunge into the affairs of the legislature 
and to visit the flood-hit regions of Maha- 
rashtra and dutifully report to the Prime 
Minister in his role as a conscientious 
member of her party. His words on 
acquittal from trial are memorable: ““God’s 
grace and blessings of the poor have help- 
ed me in successfully coming out of the 
severest test”. Now he awaits his leader, 
Indira Gandhi’s whip to her flock not to 
let the Maharashtra Assembly sanction 
poor Antulay’s prosecution for corruption. 

Such readiness on the part of the 
Hon’ble Judges to lend a helping hand to 
politicians in distress is becoming all too 
frequent for the Bench to maintain its 
standing as being impartial in the eyes of 
the public. Whether there should be a code 
of conduct for the Judges in such predica- 
ments as faced by those who have had to 
sit in judgement over the conduct of such 
indefatigable political manipulators as 
Jagannath and Antulay is for the august 
members of the Bench to decide. Surely 
the honour of the Bench is for its 
Hon’ble members to uphold. 

At the same time, it is well worth keep- 
ing in mind that the Judges are no diffe- 
rent from mere mortals. They are under 
pulls and pressures, cares and anxieties 
that face the rest of the community in 
times like the present when the old values 
have crashed and virtue has ceased’ to be a 
necessity. 

As politicians, by and large, started going 
downhill to the cesspool of corruption, 
many nurtured the illusion that the J udges 
will maintain their chastity which others 
have lost. But Judges are not the com- 

anions of Ulysses who sailed past the 

island of the sirens without landing there. 
Blandishments and blackmail are bound 
to touch them, particularly when the poli- 
tician in power has ceased to have any 
qualms or scruple at pulling strings or 
blatantly interfering in matters concerning 
judiciary. In such a spread of pollution 
can the Judges bè quarantined? 

This pollution is multi-dimensional. 
Along with economic life and the cultural 
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sphere, it has invaded the precincts of 
politics ina big way. How all-pervasive 
this has become can be gathered from 
the fact that those who have earned 
notoriety for corruption in public life are 
no longer treated as contemptible: quite a 
few of them are to be found in important 
stations without being under any sort of 
handicap. In short, corruption has virtual- 
ly been legitimised in our political life in a 
manner unthinkable two decades ago. The 
reticence of politicians to be known as 
being corrupt has disappeared: instead, 
there is a touch of the braggadocio in the 
case of quite a few of such corrupt politi- 
cians. That is how a Jagannath Mishra is 
not displaced while an Antulay expects to 
stage a come-back. 

The politician in power is in a position 
to spread the contamination into different 
tiers of the executive, and to a large 
measure, he has succeeded in spreading it. 
Inevitably, the fall-out is no longer con- 
fined to the executive. From the election 
machinery to the judiciary, hardly any 
department of public life is safe today. 

This is the way democracy gets under- 
mined. We may keep up the trappings and 
the outer facade of democratic function- 
ing; but deep down, the people at large 
have begun to lose faith. The politician is 
already devalued in the eyes of the public; 
now different limbs of the system are get- 
ting infected. Hence there has come a 
lurking suspicion that the judiciary is no 
longer what it was in the past. Hence the 
serious implications of the judicial verdict 
in cases like the one Antulay had to face 
and got away from and the one which 
spotlights Jagannath Mishra’s misdoings. 

Justice is not only to be done but must 
seem to be done: this is no longer a cliche 
— it has emerged as the imperative of 
times. 


July 27 N.C. 





APOLOGY 


Due to frequent power failure in the printing 
press, Mainstream is delayed in appearing 
this week as it has happened several times in 
the recent past. Delhi. Electricity Supply 

`| Undertakings (DESU) has been repeatedly 
informed; results are awaited. Meanwhile 
we apologise to our readers for the delay over 
which we have no control. —Editor 











Confrontation in Sri Lanka 


‘Our Diplomatic Correspondent 


OON after winning a referen- 


dum which rewarded him with ` 


a second six-year term in office, 
_ Sri Lanka’s President Junius 
Jayawardhene made fresh over- 
tures to the Tamil United Libera- 
tion Front (TULF) aimed at a 
dialogue to defuse the separatist 
Tamil agitation. Colombo news- 


papers had at that time projec- . 


ted these overtures as -yet 
- another attempt on Jayawar- 
dhene’s part to induce TULF to 
return to the mainstream. Some 
reports had even suggested that 
he was within “handshaking dis- 
tance” of his Tamil adversaries. 
That was in January this year. 
Six months later, not only had 
the dialogue failed to take off 
the ground, but the so-called 
Tamili problem had left the 
President so frustrated that he 
was reported to have asked 
Britain-for “expertise and assis- 
tance” to deal with growing 
violence by the Tamil Tigers in 
the north and east of the island. 
‘The Sri Lankan Government 
terms the violence of the Tamil 
Tigers as terrorism; while the 
Tamils, who are divided in their 
approach to the modalities of 
securing larger measure of auto- 
nomy from Colombo, continue 
to term it as an instrument of 
“liberation | struggle’. Tamil 
violence has invited the wrath of 
the Sinhalese 
who have killed many innocents 
in their retaliatory . ‘‘anti-ter- 
rorist” campaign, which in tura 
has provoked the Tamil Tigers 
further. This week, the confron- 
tation, which claimed the lives 
of 13 Sinhalese soldiers, exten- 


ded itself to Colombo where the 


sudden eruption of racial riots 
has necessitated the imposition 
- of curfew. But, and this is most 
unfortunate, in the cross-fire of 
the Tamil-Sinhala confronta- 
tion, Indian nationals have be- 


come targets. the houses of the | 


Deputy High Commissioner for 
India and, some other senior 
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High Commission officials have 
been attacked — and with all 
this the State Bank of India 
Building which houses the Indian 
Chancery; a virulent anti-Indian 
campaign is on in the S:i Lankan 
media, and suddenly, for no 
justifiable reason Indo-Sri 
Lankan relations have once again 
plummetted. 

TULF, which comands I7 
seats in the island republic’s 
Parliament, is the main Opposi- 
tion party, but since the. recru- 
descence of trouble, pressures 
have been mounting on it to 


. snap all avenues of a dialogue 


with the Government. Con- 


i sequently, it has decided to ask 


' all its members to resign en bloc 


security forces, . 


, 


from Parliament. TULF has 
never abandoned its moderate 
line despite pressure and intimi- 
dation by the young, impatient 
and militant section of its 
membership. Angered by the 
leadership's ‘‘soft line”, the hard- 
liners have. broken away from it 
to pressure the aim of total 
independence rather than limited 
autonomy, through violent 
means. Today they call them- 
selves Tamil Tigers and they 
function under the banner of the 
newly-created Tamil Eelum 
Liberation Front (TELF), whose 
objective is to carve out a sepa- 
rate state of Tamil Eelum out of 
the island. Ambushing aad 
murdering of Sinhala soldiers 
and policemen, destruction of 
police posts and public buildings 
tended to become routine in the 
northern and eastern Tamil- 
speaking areas. 

Counter-violence by the Sinha- 
lese on the one hand, and the 
savage ‘‘anti-terrorist” brutality 
by the security forces on the other, 
kept these areds in a perpetual 


. State of insecurity and instability, 


providing an alibi for Jaywar- 


dhene to keep the entire island. 


under emergency regulations. 
The atmosphere of high tension, 
fear and insecurity kept most 


Tamils in Jaffaa away from the 
polling booths in last month’s 
local elections. And there have 
portents of trouble ahead all 
through the last five months. 
Jayawardhene was quite aware 
that the atmosphere was ripe for 
explosion. 

To his credit, it neeas to be 
recorded that Jayawardhene con- 
vened a conference of parlia- 
meniary parties to discuss secu- 
rity, and imposed censorship on 
Sri Lankan newspapers from 
publishing anything mort con- 
cerning Tamil violence or the 
anti-terrorist actions of the ad- 
ministration. Jayawardhene’s 
“round table’’ proposal ran into 
rough weather immediately, 
some Opposition groups threat- 
ening to boycott it since the 
agenda was extremely limited in 
scope; TULF itself deciding to 
stay away on the ground that 
Jayawardhene’s accent was more 
on combating Tamil violence 
than on meeting their legitimate 
aspriations. Meanwhile, TULF, 
in yet another gesture of mod- 
deration, has refused to yield to 
extremist pressure to say good- 
bye to parliamentary politics and 
struggle for a separate ‘“‘eelum” 
through any and all available 
means, including a “liberation 
struggle’, an euphemism for 
violence. 

On the night of July 23, thir- 
teen army patrol personnel were 
killed in a major overnight am- 
bush by “unknown gunmen” 
(according to a Government 
release). It was regarded as the 
worst incident of its kind in the 
troubled north. A big explosion 
overturned an army jeep anda 
hail of bullet and handbombs 
killed soldiers in a heavy truck 
following it. As news of the 
successful ambush reached 
Colombo, Sinhala mobs turned 
their wrath on the local Tamils, 
ransacked their houses and burnt 
their shops. The Government 
conceded that there had b-en 
three deaths, a great deal of 
looting, and police firings. The 
official media broadcasts advised 
all persons wishing to leave Sri 
Lanka to assemble at the airport 
—a suggestion which had never 
been made in previous race riots 
in the island. 

The Sinhala United National 
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Party (currently the ruling party) 


and Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s . 


Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) 
have been at loggerheads since 
the island became independent, 
their mutual confrontation ex- 
tending to ‘almost every single 
aspect of public life and conduct, 
including the Buddhist religion. 
But their views, as that of all the 
other 
converge in their resistance to 
the Tamil demand for a larger 
measure of autonomy. It is this 
combined Sinhala negativism that 
has split the ranks of TULF into 
“moderates” and “extremists”, 
the latter contending that the 
Sinhalese majority would be 
perennially hostile towards the 
Tamil minority. í 

The Sinbala-Tamil confront- 
ation, however distressing in its 
range and dimension, has been 
regarded always in India as an 
internal affair of Sri Lanka, 
notwithstanding the pressures on 
New Delhi from.South India, 
especially Tamil Nadu, for a less 
detached stand. However, as 
tension mounted ‘in Jafina and 
the security forces intensified 
their anti-terrorist campaign, a 
routine diplomatic exchange bet- 
ween India and Sri Lanka occa- 
sioned a near crisis in relations. 
` What bad happened was that the 
Indian High Commissioner in Sri 
Lanka had drawn the Foreign 
Minister’s attention (just as the 
Secretary in the Indian External 
Affairs Ministry in New Delhi had 
drawa Sri Lankan High Commis- 
sioner’s attention) to the Indian 
concern over one of the controver- 
sial regulations of the Sri Lankan 
emergency laws. That regulation 
related to the dispensation of 
legal formalities and require- 
ments (like informing the next of 
kin, and conducting autopsy} to 
enable the Sinhala troops in 
Tamil Jaffna to bury the dead. 
While there is a genuine concern: 
in. India, especially in Tamil 
Nadu, over the harshness of the 
Sri Lankan security forces in 
dealing with the civilians in 
Jaffna, this has not been conveyed 
formally in the past nor was it 
conveyed on this occasion also. 
What was sought to be brought 
to Colombo’s attention was the 
likelihood of Indian nationals 
visiting Jaffna getting caught in 
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‘smaller Sinhala parties, - 


the cross-fire of the anti-terrorist 
campaign. . 

From the Indian point of view, 
this was a well-meaning concern 
and it was conveyed in private 
in as informal a manner as possi- 
ble. However, the reaction in 
Sri Lanka was extremely petu- 
lant, and the orchestrated media 


attack on the Indian posi- 
tion indicated that it had 
official blessings. The charge 


made against ‘India was that it 
was interfering in the internal 
affairs of Sri Lanka. Additional- 
ly, it was accused of double stan- 
dards. In the words of Foreign 
Minister Hameed, a similar regu- 
lation was in force during the 
197! insurgency against the 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike Govern- 
ment: “Far from expressing any 
opinion at that time, the Indian 
Government had sent its heli- 
copters and service personnel to 
assist the Sri Lanka Government 
to suppress the insurgency. The 
Indian Government had not at 
that time expressed any concern. 
Why should it now?” Hameed 
added that the Government had 
provided safeguards against 
misuse of the regulation, without 
clarifying what they were. ` 

The virulence of the anti- 
Indian attacks in the Sri Lankan 
media was astonishing, consider- 
ing that the point at issue was 
relatively unimportant as a factor 
in Indo-Sri 
Indira Gandhi rightly reacted to 
the charges against’ India by 
pointing out that the Indian con- 
cern over the recent develop- 
ments inthe island should not 


‘be construed as interference. She 


shared the concern over the deve- 
lopwents affecting the people of 
Tamil origin was shared all over 
India. 
wish to, nor did it interfere in 
the domestic affairs of another 
country. Especially when there 
were people of common origin in 
two independent countries, it 


_was particularly important not 


to say or do anything which 
could be misconstrued as inter- 
ference. “We are against seces- 
sionist movements in sovereign 
states nor do we condone ter- 
rorism. However, the reports 
which have appeared largely in 
the foreign press about what has 
been happening in Sri Lanka are 


Lankan relations. , 


However, India didnot’ 


disturbing, and we cannot help 
feeling distressed.” 

It is not only New Delhi which 
was shocked by the over-reaction 
of the Sri Lankan media. Many 
of the Sinhala leaders of Opposi- 
tion too were taken aback that 
an ordinary episode had been 
blown out of proportion. ‘‘What- 
ever your problems, please don’t 
exaggerate’, the Opposition 
counselled the Foreign Minister. 
Appapillai Amirthalingam, the 
TULF leader likened India’s 
concern to Sri Lanka’s own pro- 
test at the denial of human rights 
to the coloured people of South 
Africa and to the adoption by 
the House of a resoluticn con- 
demning the US army actions in 
Vietnam. “Huwan rights are the 
concern of everybody”, he said, 
“there is so much hot air over a 
simple question.” Apura Banda- 
ranaike, son of SLFP’s Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, regretted the 
“unwanted, unwarranted” re- 
marks in the House over the state 
of Indo-Sri Lankan relations. As 
usual, he said, Colombo had 
over-reacted. “You are shooting 
from the hip,’’ he added. ‘I 
would request the Government 
to restrain jingoism and control 
your overzealous Ceylonese reac- 
tion to situations like this.” 

Colombo can be expected to 
deal tactfully and firmly with the 
developing situation in the city. 
The declaration of Tuesday as a 
public holiday, the handing over 
of the bodies of the ambushed 
soldiers to their ‘relatives . for 
burials, the continuation of the 
curfew and the mobilisation of 
the mixed volunteer force are all 
steps in- the right direction. 
However, it is too early to say 
whether Colombo can also be 
expected to push the contretemps 
with India into the background 
and reciprocate in clearing the 
air of the needless misunder- 
standings. A statement made to- 
Parliament by Foreign Minister 
Hameed provides an insight into 
the prejudice which Sri Lankan 
officialdom entertains. Hameed 
said that he had told the Acting 
Indian High Commissioner — 
whose house incidentally was the 
target of mob attack — that no 
Indian national or person of 
Indian origin could be affected 

(Continued on page 34) 


Leen O 
Reagan’s Offensive Against Central America 


BAREN RAY 


Byes since President Ronald’ Reagan took office, 
the US Administration has had two major 
foreign programmes near at home in which it has 
been deeply involved — in what USA traditionally 
claims to be its owo backyard in Central America. 
They are Nicaragua and El Salvador. If one were 
to scan through Reagan’s speeches one would get 
the impression as if there is a huge, powerful and 
rich country with mighty nuclear super weapons 
that threatens to attack USA at any moment, and 
this country is called Nicaragua. Next to that 
powerful, fearful country there is another very big 
couatry called El Salvador which has been invaded 
by forces sent by a mighty power, militarily more 
powerful than USA called Cuba, ın order to then 
attack the United States itself 

If one were to explain that Nicaragua is a 
small and poor country which established an inde- 
pendent and nonaligned government in 1979 and 


had since been criminally attacked by gangs which 
are in fact armed and financed by USA itself, and 
that El Salvador is even smaller and its heroic 
people, in spite of US intervention. are fighting 
arms in hand to put an end to centuries of misery 
and social injustice, it would only be a reminder of 
the enormity of the Big Lie that the present US 
Administration has so meticulously mstitutionalised 
as Official policy. While its intervention against 
both countries is of long standing, USA is today 
on the threshold of a major warlike move in the 
region with a powertul armada of warships con- 
centrating on the narrow Central American isthmus 
from the two seas — the Carribean in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific on the West right now. 

USA has launched a two-pronged offensive in 
Central America. On the one hand, Rightwing 
Somozaist gangs who had escaped into Honduras 
after the victory of the Sandinista tevolution 
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and have since been organised by the Central 
Intelligence Agency and provided with training 
and militaryware, plans to march into Nicaragua 
at three points on-the border. On the other 
hand, the presence of American naval battleships 
in the Carribean is expected. to prevent Cuban 
ships to bring any succour for the beleagured 
Sandinista forces in Nicaragua. While the Main 
objective of\ the Reagan Administration is 
stated to be to prevent Nicaragua from sending 
any arms or assistance to the Leftist liberation 
forces in El Salvador, US officials speak openly 
that the show of strength would help intimidate the 
‘patriotic forces in both Nicaragua and El Salvador 
and force them to come to terms. These exercises 
to begin early in August, are supposed to continue 
till the end of the year. . 
Meanwhile Honduras which had become a haven 
for the fleeing Somozaist gangs in 1979 has emerged 
as the principal US military base as well as centre 
for covert CIA operations and training. A sophisti- 
cated US radar system has been installed (with a 
normal range of 370 kms which can be doubled 
because Of its special design) which is an open chal- 
lenge to the sovereignty of the Central American 
countries: This will enable USA to monitor the 
entire isthmus covering Honduras, El Salvador, 
most paris of Nicaragua, Guatemala and: Belize. 
The device will be handled by US personnel with 
the Handoran army only patrolling the periphery. 
American papers have also reported that the secret 
plans for the military manoeuvres include the expan- 
sion of three airports in Honduras and installation 
of new electronic surveillance posts in selected areas 
in the region. It has been decided to stock military 
equipment in Honduras and to build a naval-and air 
base on the Atlantic coast of Honduras. All this is 
in the style of what has come -to be known about 
the build up for the deployment of the US Rapid 
Deployment Force in Asia, particularly the Indian 
Ocean region. 
It 1s also announced that a 
lasting increase in US military presence in Central 
America” is included in the present Reagan pro- 
gramme. According to American papers, Adminis- 
tration officials have indicated that the naval man- 
oeuvres will be conducted not only off the coast of 
Nicaragua, but there will also be a show of force 


near the tiny countries of Surinam and Grenada ` 


(both members of the Nonaligned Movement) 
“Which are also going the communist way”, accord- 
ing to them. In these exercises USA had deployed 
eight major warships including the aircraft carrier 
Ranger. The New York Times has reported that 
President Reagan has not ruled out the possibility 
of imposing a blockade against Nicaragua. A few 


days ago another US daily San Francisco Examiner , 


had reported that CIA was undertaking urgent 
cartographic studies with a view to the mining of 
Nicaragua’s key ports. ,US' officials said openly 
that the new programme'is part of a newly-devised 
long-range Reagan Administration plan to pre- 
vent the spread of Leftist regimes in Central 
America. 

While the CIA has been engaged for many 
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“significant and long- . 


months in raising a rapidly-growing “secret army” 
both in Nicaragua and in El Salvador in order to 
bring down the progressive Sandinista regime in the 
former and to maintain the corrupt military dicta- 
torship in the latter through a systematic program- 
me of political assassinations of all democratic 
elements, this programme is reported to have been 
doubled over the last two months. It is reported _ 
that only last May CIA informed ‘US Congress that ` 
it was Supporting a covert force of only 7,000 but 7 
in recent weeks CIA is reporied to have opted for 
raising a force of 15,000 with money and arms 
and has asked for - Presidential .authorisation. 
Western journalists have pointed out that during 
the early buildup, the principal US justification for 
supporting anti-Sandinista insurgency was to reduce 
the alleged Nicaraguan military assistance from 
reaching the. Salvadorean patriotic guerillas. But 
as ClA-raised “secret army” grew larger than the 
Salvadorean insurgency this argument receded. 


„Interdiction of arms is no longer ClA’s purported 


aim of its own war in Nicaragua. Now the stated 
purpose is to force changes in Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment policies, that is to bring down the Sandinista 
political leadership itself. 

Thus it is not only a case of taking USA’s war of 
attrition against the radical nonaligned state one 
Stage further but escalating the military confronta- 


‘tion to the highest level and throwing a challenge 


to any friend of Nicaragua to try to break the 
blockade imposed against that sovereign country 
with which USA is officially not at war. Simultane- 
ously it is a case of one-upmanship in the overall 
East-West confrontation with all its dangerous 
possibilities. But the hotting up of the undeclared 
war against Nicaragua in the style of a new Gulf- 
of-Tonkin incident is also useful to divert inter- 
national attention from the sordid situation in E] 
Salvador where Reagan’s policy is opposed even by 
other Western Governments allied to: USA and 
a large body of opinion within America. 


1s El Salvador the civil war has now gone on for, 
over three years. While there is a popular, 
insurgency against the totally corrupt and tottering 
military dictatorship, CIA under the Reagan 
Administration has created the so-called ‘‘secret 
army” of murderers which has broken ail previous 
records of US intervention in Latin America. For 
162 years, El Salvador has been ruled by an oligar- 
chy of landowners and its military allies. The last 
collected statistics in 1971 show how this works. 
Eight per cent of the top citizens received 50 per 
cent of the national income. Twenty thousand land- 
owning families occupied 75 per cent of the total 
land, leaving the rest for 330,000 small farms. 
Sixty-five per cent of the rural population had 
become landless seasonal labourers. There was: no 
peaceful way to change this permanent imbalance; 
elections were a sham, the swindle enforced by the 
military. Orderly protest marches and strikes 
ended in massacres by the police. There was no 
protection except from the Salvadoran Catholic 
Church which extended moral and humanitarian 
(Continued on: page. 33) 


Kalpakkam and its Promise 


M.R. SRINIVASAN 


The launching of the Kalpakkam Atomic Power Station near Madras on July 23 is a landmark in 
India’s advance in science and technology. This is the first nuclear power plant designed, engineered and 


built entirely by Indian endeavour. 


Even the fuel comes from indigenous production. As such, it is 


constricted by no safeguards imposed by any international agency. The author of this article, Dr 


Srinivasan, is the Director, Power 
This is reproduced here from The Hindu. 


T= commissioning of the first unit of the Madras 

Atomic Power Station (July 23, 1983) is a most 
important landmark in India’s endeavours to har- 
ness nuclear energy for national development. 

The Madras station is the first atomic power 
station which has been designed, engineered, built 
and commissioned entirely asa national effort. The 
country’s first atomic power station at Tarapur was 
built by a leading US nuclear power plant builder 
under a turnkey type contract. The second atomic 
power station at Ranapratapsagar was built with 
the assistance of Canada. In this instance, responsi- 
bility for construction and installation, however, 
was that of India, even for the first unit. For the 
second units at Rajasthan, many key components 


` both nuclear and non-nuclear were made in Indian 


shops. Responsibility for construction, installation 
and commissioning of this unit was that of Indians. 
However, it is with the commencement of work on 
the nuclear power units at Kalpakkam that the 
major challenge of building a nuclear power station 
on a totally self-reliant basis was embarked upon. 

In no other sector of industry was such a bold 
challenge of establishing self-reliance from the third 
project itself attempted. When we look at the set- 
ting up of steel plants, fertiliser plants or refineries 
in the country, we see that in all these cases a much 
more gradual transition towards self-reliant growth 
has been possible. Moreover, the engineering orga- 
nisations set up in the country for managing these 
projects have continued to have links with overseas 
partners. Another example one may cite is that of 
the automobile industry. Despite farmiliarity with 
automobiles for eight decades or more and having 
started assembly and manufacturing activities some 
four decades ago, the country still finds itself in the 
position of having to resort to foreign collaboration 
for manufacture of engines or bodies even at 
present. 

That the task in the nuclear field was especially 
difficult can be gauged from the fact that nuclear 
technology even in the advanced countries had 
hardly reached a stage of maturity in the Sixties 
and Seventies. It therefore became netessary to 
develop indigenous capability for design and manu- 
facture over a wide range of technology, while at 
the same time drawing lessons from operations at 
Tarapur and Rajasthan and incorporating them into 

‘the designs worked out for Kalpakkam. The diffi- 
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Project’s Engineering Division, 
— Editor. 


Department of Atomic Energy, 


culties got compounded considerably when after 
1974, after the nuclear explosion at Pokhran sup- 
pliers of certain specialised items in North America 
were prevented by their Governments from honour- 
ing orders placed by the Department of Atomic 
Energy. This factor necessitated Speeding up efforts 
indigenisation in a number of highly specialised 
ee even though the quantities involved were 
small. 

The layouts and designs of the Madras Atomic 
Power Station were worked out mostly in the period 
1967-1972. At that time, the effort was concentrated 
at improving designs in a number of conventional 
areas of power plant design, notably the cooling 
water system and electric switchyard in a saline 
environment. An under-sea tunnel, the first of its 
kind in the country, was constructed to draw sea 
water for condenser cooling free from silt ingress 
due to littoral drift, a feature of the east coast. 
Similarly, an enclosed switchyard was built which 
houses the high voltage switching equipment, as 
earlier experience at coastal locations had indicated 
the risk of frequent interruptions due to flash over 
of insulators arising from the saline environment, 
To meet the emerging concerns on radiation safety, 
the Kalpakkam design employs a partial double 
containment where an inner prestressed concrete 
reactor building designed to withstand internal 
pressure is surrounded by a rubble masonry 
secondary shielding wall. Also the Kalpakkam 
reactors are provided with a pressure suppression 
pool at the basement which assists in bringing down 
the pressure in the reactor building even in the case 
of a worst conceivable accident (known in technical 
terminology as the ‘maximum credible accident’). 
The adoption of some of these design features 
required not only analytical work but also experi- 
mentation on scaled down models. 

Insofar as nuclear designs were concerned, the 
main components, namely the calandria, endshields 
and dump tank, were retained as they were at 
Rajasthan, although they were manufactured to 
much more stringent quality requirements. In 
respect of certain components, fabricators who sup- 
plied components for the second unit of Rajasthan 
received repeat orders whereas for certain other 
components, newer fabricators were brought in to 
spread the expertise to meet future needs. Apart 


‘from developing competence for fabrication and 
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machining, considerable efforts were deployed on 
producing raw materials within the country; 
examples of this kind relate to materials for sealing 
plugs and shielding plugs which are components to 
the reactor core. The reactor coolant channels 
made from zirconium alloy were produced for the 
first time within the country by the Nuclear Fuel 
Complex of the Department of Atomic Energy. The 
Central Workshops of the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre carried out precision machining activities 
on the end fittings, fuelling machines and other 
. related components. 

The conventional parts of the power station, 
although dealing with a conventional technology, 
posed challenges of their own. The turbo-generators 
rated at 236 Megawatts are the largest to be made 
in the country. ln a number of other areas, the 
designs had to adapt to the size of equipment 
available in the country. Thus for cooling the con- 
denser, each unit requires five circulating water 
pumps (of which one is spare), although these were 
the largest pumps then fabricated by the , pump 
manufacturer. There were, therefore, many problems 
in obtaining high quality forgings and castlngs in 
special materials, to rigid quality standards. The 
network of quality control surveyors of the Power 
Projects Engineering Division not only had to cover 
the manufacture of nuclear components but also 
conventional components, castings, forgings and 
raw materials in many instances. For a good 
segment of Indian industry, working with Power 
Project Engineering Division engineers on detailed 
clearance of manufacturing procedures, identi- 
fication of materials and correlation with test certi- 
ficates, stagewise inspections calibration of heat 
treatment furnaces, strict control on welding pro- 
cedures and field inspection using helium leak test- 
ing and other such procedures, was an entirely new 
experience. However, this experience enabled them 
subsequently to successfully take on difficult jobs 
for the fertiliser and petrochemical industry and 
also secure prestigious export contracts in the face 
of severe international competition. 

The civil construction activities at Kalpakkam 
also posed a number of new challenges. The cons- 
truction of the reactor building in prestressed con- 
crete was the first such effort in the country which 
was undertaken using design and construction 


expertise available locally. The reactor building - 


_ was constructed as a series of rings with construc- 
tion joints in between successive rings. The pres- 
tressing cables run both vertically and circumfer- 
entially. The circumferential cables are anchored 
to four vertical pilasters. The concrete placement 
and layout of prestressing cables had to allow for 
many penetration in the reactor building. The 
quality of concrete was controlled in a strict manner 
so that leak tightness of the reactor building could 
be ensured. Cable treating techniques were also 
evolved to ensure long life where prestressing was 
used for foundation work. Construction of the off- 
shore intake structure was another example of novel 
civil construction. Initially an access jetty was con- 
structed and thereafter a coffer dam in the sea at 
the location of the intake structure. Inside the 
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coffer dam, the, intake structure was constructed 
in dry conditions and a’‘vertical shaft joined up 
with the undersea tunnel which was driven from 
the landward end. The construction was so planned 
that there was no need to bring in expensive float- 
ing craft or any overseas construction expertise. - 

A characteristic feature of any nuclear power 
Station is the miles of piping in carbon steel and- 
stainless steel of various diameters, all executed to 
extremely high quality standards. Field workshops 
were set up to prefabricate piping sections in clean 
‘conditions and facilities were set up to pickle and 
degrease them. Very strict procedures were adopt- 
ed for qualifying welders. Non-destructive testing 
methods for welds included dye penetrant testing, 
radiography and ultrasonic tests. Complete 
records were maintained for all welding and recti- 
fication works. In addition, all tubing of heat 
exchangers in the power station were tested by using 
eddy current techniques to provide base line infor- 
mation for future in-service inspection of these 
equipment. An idea of the extent of -materials 
and equipment required for the two reactors at 
Kalpakkam may be had from the following Table. 





Materials and Equipment used for Madras 
Atomic Power Station (two units) 





Cement 

Concrete 

Reinforcing steel 

Other structural steel 
Carbon steel piping 
Stainless steel piping 
Electric power cable 
Instrument cable 
Stainless steel 
instrumentation tubing 
Copper instrumentation 
tubing 

Number of. instruments 20,0 
Number of equipment T, 500 


70,000 Metric tonnes 
110,000 Cubic metres 
16,000 Metric tonnes. 
6,000 Metric tonnes 
75 Kilometres 
9 Kilometres 
600 Kilometres 
125 Kilometres 


50 Kilometres 


a Kilometres 





The nuclear fuel loaded in the reactor is fully 
indigenous and was produced at the Nuclear Fuel 
Complex of the Department of Atomic Energy. 
Uranium mined in Bihar is beneficiated at a plant 
at Jaduguda and subsequent activities of .making 
the uranium fuel elements are carried out at 
Hyderabad. The cladding material for the fuel is 
an alloy of zirconium, also produced at Hyderabad 
from the Zircon ores obtained from beach sands. of 
Kerala. 

The instrumentation and control systems were 
furnished by the Electronics Corporation of India, 
a public sector undertaking of the Department . 
of Atomic Energy. Considerable developmental 
efforts were undertaken at the Electronics Corpora- 
tion of India, in some instances along with the 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre to develop the 
requisite designs. Contracts were placed with 
Indian industry for the development and supply of 
a number of specialised items such as solenoid 
valves and indicating alarm meters. 

Prior to the start up of the reactor an extensive 
programme of precommissioning was implemented. 
The turbine of the Madras Atomic Power Station 


Unit-1 was run with auxiliary steam in 1979-80 to 
prove that the turbine generator system had no 
deficiencies. The reactor systems were tested with 
light (or ordinary) water and all pumps were run 


and the functioning of all auxiliaries and system: 


logics were proved out. On satisfactory completion 
of these tests, the reactor systems were drained and 
thoroughly dried. Thereafter fuel was loaded. Sub- 
sequently heavy water was introduced into the re- 
actor systems. There were a number of clearances 
issued by the Safety Committee of the Department 
of Atomic Energy at: each of the steps, after satis- 
fying itself that reactor safety was fully assured at 
all times. 

It would be appropriate at this stage to look at 
the current global picture of nuclear power. About 
10 per cent of electricity production is from nuclear 
power stations. In the forefront is France which 
produces over 40 per cent of its electricity from 
nuclear stations, followed by Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Bulgaria, Taiwan, Belgium, Japan, 
West Germany, the United Kingdom, East Germany 
and Canada. In the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, nuclear 
power is contributing about 12 per cent and 7 per 
cent respectively. Of course, there are many coun- 
tries, especially in the developing world, where 
nuclear power is making no contribution. In India, 
taking the country as a whole, nuclear power 
accounted for some 3 per cent till a few years ago 

` and is now close to 2 per cent, as the rate of instal- 
lation of coal fired units has ‘been high in the last 
decade. However, when we look at parts of the 
country, Rajasthan has a nuclear contribution of 
about 25 to 30 percent. Gujarat about 7 to 8 per 
cent and Maharashtra about 5 per cent or so. 
Whatever be the priority for nuclear power in other 
parts of the world, given the geographical distribu- 
tion of coal reserves in the country, its rather poor 
quality, the demand for coal as an alternative to 
firewood as domestic fuel in the countryside. India 
needs nuclear power in a big way to supplement 
coal and hydro-based power. A target of 15 per cent 
of electricity by the year 2000, which is equivalent 
to about 10,000 MW of installed capacity is the 
minimum nuclear capacity the country should tar- 
get for. 

There are some votaries of alternative energy 
systems who argue that it is better to harness wind, 
solar, biogas and such resources than nuclear energy. 
There can be no argument against developing wind, 
solar, biogas or other such resources fully wherever 
feasible but these resources alone will not enable a 
marked improvement of the quality of life or stan- 
dard of living of India with its large population. 
The per capita consumption of electricity is only 
some 150 KWh, compared with some 5000 to 
10000 KWh or more in Europe or North America. 
Another way of illustrating this point is to recall 
that many tens of millions of our countrymen and 
women eke out a miserable existence by such ardu- 
ous work as breaking stones at construction sites, 
carrying heavy loads on their bare backs, walking 
many miles for getting a few pots of water or for 
gathering firewood. Those who support a ‘small is 
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beautiful’ concept in the energy sector are unwi}- 
tingly consigning such people to a hopeless and 
miserable existence in perpetuity. A Jot has been 
written about the risks of nuclear power or other 
forms of power but hardly anything about the risks 
a majority of our population is facing all the time 
arising from having no power or energy. ‘The late 
Dr Bhabha had once said that ‘no power is as ex- 
pensive as no power’ and an eminent French friend 
and colleague of his (Dr Golschmidt) parodied this 
to ‘no power is as dangerous as no power’. 

The starting up of the first unit of the Madras 
Atomic Power Station is a momentous event in the 
history- of the atomic energy programme of the 
country and indeed in the history ot its scientific 
and technological development. Outsice of the 
USA, USSR, UK, France, West Germany, Canada, 
Sweden and Japan, India is the only country that 
has established a capability to design, build and 
commission nuclear power units on its own. Itis 
true that this endeavour has taken much more time 
than had initially been estimated but considering 
the limitations of infrastructure, the complexity of 
the technology and the restrictive international 
regime in the flow o goods and services related to 
nuclear technology, it is indeed an achievement of 
which the country can legitimately be proud. In 
retrospect, it must be admitted that the difficulties 
in achieving self reliance in nuclear technology were 
uuder-estimated but it is probably true of almos. 
all pioneering ventures that such an underassess- 
ment takes place and perhaps thisis part of the 
very process of pioneering. This achievement is a 
truly national effort in which engineers and scien- 
tists of the Department of Atomic Energy have 
worked closely with their counterparts from Indian 
industry both in the public and private sectors, large 
scale as well as small scale, and from contracting 
and consulting organisations. It is a sound founda- 
tion on which the country can build a large nuclear 
power programme so that nuclear energy can make 
a significant contribution to the production of elec- 
tricity, which is so desperately needed for its indus- 
trial and agricultural development. [J 
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CENTRE-STATES 


Rationalising Allocation of Resources 


P.K. BHARGAVA 


HE division of functions and resources between 

the Union and the State Governments in the 
Constitution of India has tilted the scale in favour 
of the former. As the States have to perform 
various social and development functions on an ex- 
panding scale, it’ is difficult for them to discharge 
their functions satisfactorily unless resources are 
transferred to them from the Union Government. 
Resources are transferred to the States through the 
Finance Commission and the Planning Commission. 
While the former has a Constitutional basis; the 
latter owes its origin to a resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Table 1 : Resources Transferred to the States 


(Crores of rupees ) 


- Resources transferred 





through 
Finance Planning ~ Other Total 
Commis- Commis- transfers 
sion sion 
First Plan 447 880 104 1431 
(1951-56) (31.2) (61.5) (7.3) (100.00) 
Second Plan 918 1344 606 2868 
(1956-61) (32.0) (46.9) (21.1) (100.00) 
Third Plan 1590 2738 1272 5600 
(1961-66) (28.4) (48.9) , (22.7) (100.00) 
Annual Plans 1782. 1917 1648 5347 
(1966-69) (33.3) ` (35.9) (30.8) (100.00) 
Fourth Plan 5421 4731 - 4949 15101 
(1969-74) (35.9) (31.3) (32.8) (100.00) 
Fifth Plan* 11168 10353 3761 25282 
(1974-79) (44.2) (40.9) (14.9) (100.00) 
1979-80 3888 3408 _ 897. 8193 
(Revised) . (47.5) (41.6) (10.9) (100.00) 
1980-81 4210 3432 820 8462 
(Budget) - (49.8) (40.5) (9.7) (100.00) 


*The Fifth Five-Year Plan, in fact, -terminated one year 


earlier, that is, on March 31, 1978. 


Note: Figures in brackets indicate the percentages to th 
total. 3 


Table 1 shows that the quantum of transfers has 


increased with the passage of time and that prior to 
the Fourth Plan transfers through the Planning 
Commission outstripped transfers through the 
Finance Commission. However, since the Fourth 
Pian, the Finance Commission controls a relatively 
greater part of the resources transferred to the 
States. This is a happy development because assis- 
tance to the States through the Planning Commis- 


et 
-_ Dr Bhargava is Reader in Economics, Banaras Hindu 
University. 
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sion, at least prior to the Fourth Plan, had not been 
based on any objective criteria and a substantial 
part of the resources was doled out to the States on 
political considerations. 

The increasingly large transfers from the Centre 
to the States should have helped in reducing inter- 
regional disparities. However, in the absence of 
suitable criteria for effecting transfers from the 
Centre to the States, inter-State disparities have 
tended to increase rather than get narrowed down.? 
While Bihar continues to be at the lowest rung in 
the ladder in terms of per capita income, Uttar: 
Pradesh (whose per capita income was 5’ per cent 
above the all-India ayerage in 1950-51) has a level 
of per capita income at present which is about 24 
per cent lower than the all-India average. Such a 


‘situation exists partly because of wrong criteria 


followed for allocation of resources among the 
States and partly because of laxity on the part of 
the State Governments in raising adequate: re- 
sources. . 
So far as the Finance Commission is concerned, 
it has followed different criteria for devolution of 
taxes and grants-in-aid among States. In fact, the 
criteria adopted for distribution have been inequit- 
able. If the basic objective of devolution of funds 
from the Centre to the States is to reduce the level 
of disparities among the States, “there is nO reason 
why different criteria should be adopted at all for 
tax-sharing and distributing grants. The overall 
purpose of this devolution being the attainment of 
inter-regional equity, measured in terms of provid- 
ing adequate resources to meet the fiscal needs of 
the States, there is no reason why different criteria 
for tax-sharing and grant should be applicable.’2 
Successive Finance Commissions have religiously 
recognised the sanctity contribution/collection in 
determining the share of each State in the divisi- 
ble pool of income-tax which implies “the recogni- 
tion of an inherent right of each State’? to’ the 
proceeds of income-tax raised in the State. Under 
the Constitution, the States do not have a right to 
levy and collect income-tax, and the Second Finance 
Commission rightly emphasised that “there is no 
legal basis for the...claim that Union is in some 
way required to return to the States the income-tax: 
attributable to them after retaining its share’ but 
the successive Finance Commissions have continue 
to recognise the importance of collection/contribu- 
tion so as not to break the continuity and assigned 
weightage to itin determining the share of each 
State‘in the divisible pool of income-tax. It appears 
illogical on the part of the Seventh Finance Com- 
mission to have decided to allocate 10 per cent of 
the divisible pool of income-tax among the States 


in the same proportion as their contribution to 
income-tax revenue merely because ‘‘d smaller pro- 
portion is likely to be unacceptable to the States 
which contribute significantly in income-1ax 
revenue.”’5 Needless to say, the Finance Commis- 
sion enjoys full freedom and is not accountable to 
the State Governments. As such, it should not be 
guided by such petty considerations. 

It may also be emphasised here that the working 
of the past Finance Commissions reveals that 
population has been used as the main criterion for 
distributing the proceeds of income-tax and Union 
duties of excise.6 The Seventh Finance Commis- 
sion in its effort to place the financially weaker 
States on a better footing thought it would be 
desirable to adopt the ‘‘overall indicators of back- 
wardness...instead of partial indicators”.? Accord- 
ingly, the Commission gave equal weightage of 25 
per cent to population, the inverse of the per capita 
State domestic product, percentage of the poor in 
each State to its total population and a formula for 
revenue equalisation, in the distribution of the much 
enlarged divisible pool of Union excise duties. 

It is, however, not understandable why the Com- 
mission did not adopt the same principles for the 
distribution of divisible pool of income-tax if it 
really wanted to favour the less-developed States. 
Also, why did the Commission not give greater 
weightage to States’ per capita income ratber than 
take into account the ‘poverty ratio’ of the States 
for the purpose.2 The criterion of ‘poverty ratio’ 
need not necessarily benefit the relatively backward 
States as it shows the level of income distribution 
and it is quite possible that a State with higher per 
capita income has a higher poverty ratio because of 
- great disparities in the distribution of income. The 
poverty ratios in the case of relatively better-off 
States, such as West Bengal and Tamilnadu, are 
higher as compared to the relatively backward 
States of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Kerala. Maharashtra also has a higher poverty 
ratio as compared to the poorer States of Orissa, 
Rajasthan and Kerala. In such a situation, the very 
objective of taking poverty ratio as a basis for 
distribution is defeated. 

For a long time now, budgetary deficit of the 
States on a standardised basis has become the main 
basis of grants-in-aid recommended by the Finance 
Commission.’ In such a situation, States with high 
levels of expenditure or relatively low levels of 
taxation would get grants irrespective of their eco- 
nomic strength. Though principles such as tax 
effort and economy in expenditure have been ap- 
proved by successive Finance Commissions, in fact 
nove put them into practice satisfactorily. The 
Sixth Finance Commission, rather than improving 
upon the effort index initiated by the Fifth Finance 
Commission, ignored it on the ground that a for- 
mula based on relative tax effort “would place at a 
disadvantage some of the States faced with big gaps 
on non-Plan revenue accounts.”8 The Seventh Com- 
mission observed that “we have taken into account 
the tax effort of the States and the returns which 
prudent management of public enterprises should 
fetch to the State Governments.’’? It may be pointed 
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out here thai lot of iniquity arises if uniformity is 
insisted upon in respect of all the States regarding 
their performance or returns on investiment in 
irrigation, transport and power projects. However, ' 
the Seventh Finance Commission seems to nave 
done exactly this when 1t insisted that receipts from 
multi-purpose, major and meaium schemes “should 
not only cover working expenses but also provide a 
return by way of interest at one per cent on the 
total capital invested by the States at the end of 
1978-79 ..,7730 

The budgetary gap has thus been the bedrock of 
statutory grants and almost all the Commissions 
have adopted a gap-filling approach, although each 
Finance Commission bas disclaimed a mechanical 
approach of gap-filling. It may be emphasised that 
despite the claim of the Sixth Finance Commission 
that it had “not adopted the approach o? mechani- 
cal filling up of the gap between receipts and expen- 
diture ...,’14 the concept of ‘budgetary equilibrium’ 
could not be discarded altogether by it, with the 
result that the revenue surpluses of backward States 
were adjusted against the provision of funds ear- 
marked for upgradation of the standards of essen- 
tial administrative and social services. Thus, 
Madhya Pradesh did not receive any grant as it 
was estimated to have a revenue surplus of Rs 
110.18 crores. 

As a result of the gap-filling approach adoptea 
by successive Finance Commissions, we find that 
the rejatively backward State of Uttar Pradesh coulc 
qualify for a grant, under Article 275 (i) of 
the Constitution, only under the award of the 
Sixth Finance Commission. Similarly, Bibar, the 
poorest State, did not get any grant from the 
Fourth. Fifth and Seventh Finance Commissions 
under Article 275 (i). The surpluses arising in the 
case of these States are due to their inability to 
provide services at adequate levels, in comparison 
with other States It may also be noted that various 
norms have been adopted by successive Finance 
Commissions in the assessment of the gaps but the 
basic approach has been to cover what a State was 
committed to and sot what a Srate ought to be 
committed to. ‘‘This tendency onthe part of the 
Finance Commissions. far from mitigating the 
inequality in the public services provided between 
the States, is likely to aggravate it.”12 

Since the basic objective of transfer of resources 
from the Centre to the States is to reduce the level 
of existing disparities among the States, it is desir- 
able that the transfers — whether in the form of 
tax-sharing or grants-in-aid — should be made on 
the basis of per capita income of the States as the 
per-capita income figures satisfactorily indicate the 
economic backwardness or progress of different 
States. Such figures also reflect the levels of agri- 
cultural and industrial development in the different 
States. In relatively developed States there is bigher 
production and, therefore, higher per capita income. 
It is true that the cost of providing various services 
will differ from State to State depending upon the 
price level. A State with a lower price level will, no 
doubt, be able to provide services at lower cost, but 
with a lower price level, the value of total output 
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Table 2: Per Capita share of Individual States in Statutory Grants and Central Divisible Taxes 


(Rupees) 








States in descending States in descending 


order of per capita order of per capita order of per capita 





States in descending States in descending. 


States in descending 
order of per capita 


States in descending 


order of per capita order of per capita 





income grants and tax shares income grants and tax shares income grants and tax shares 
(in 1970-6!) (1960-61) (in 1970-71) (1970-71) (in 1979-82) (1980-81 Budget) 
Maharashtra (409) Jammu & (14.4) Punjab (1030) Jammu & (61.8) Punjab (2278) Jammu & (139.4) 
Kashmir s Kashmir Kashmir r 
West Bengal (390) Punjab? (10.2) Haryana (845) Assam (30.8) Maharashtra (2021) Orissa (72.2) 
Punjab® (366) Assam (10.0) Gujarat (829) Orissa (29.4) Haryana (1867) Tamil Nadu (57.4) 
Gujarat (362) Gujarat (8.5) Maharashtra (809) Kerala (22.4) Gujarat (1658) Maduya (57.4) 
radesh 
Tamil Nadu (334) West Bengal (6.7) West Bengal (735) West Bengal (21.8) West Bengal (1330) Kerala (56.2) 
Assam (315) Karnataka (6.4) Karnataka (685) Rajasthan (21.6) Tamil Nadu (1274) Bihar (56.1) 
Karnataka (296) Orissa (6.4) Rajasthan (625) Maharashtra (18.8) Jammu & (1254) Uttar (55.9) 
Kashmir Pradesh 
Rajasthan (284) Andhra (5.4) Tamil Nadu (595) Gujarat (16.9) Karnataka (1246) West Bengal (54.4) 
Pradesh 
Andhra (275) Madhya (5.3) Andhra (584) Karnataka (16.8) Andhra (1148) Gujarat (53.5) 
Pradesh Pradesh Pradesh $ Pradesh 
Jammu & (269) Rajasthan (5.2) Kerala (564) Bihar (16.8) Kerala (1141) Andhra (51.5) 
Kashmir Pradesh 
Madhya (260) Kerala (4.7) Assam (538) Tamil Nadu (!6.3) Assam (1083) Maharashtra (51.4) 
Pradesh 
Kerala (259) Bihar (4.6) Jammu & (524) Madhya (16.1) Rajasthan (1011) Karnataka (50.5) 
Kashmir Pradesh i 
Uttar Pradesh (252) Tamil Nadu (4.4) Madhya (489) Uttar (16.1) Uttar (994) Assam (45.8) 
Pradesh Pradesh Pradesh 
Orissa (216) Maharashtra (4.1) Uttar Pradesh (486) Andhra (15.3) Madhya (877) Punjab (44.5) 
Pradesh Pradesh 
Bihar (215) Uttar Pradesh (4.0) Orissa (482) Punjab (15.1) Orissa (843) Haryana (44.4) 
Bibar (402) Haryana (15.0) Bihar (795) Rajasthan (39.3) 
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*Inclading Haryana 


Note: The six States of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura have not been included in 
the Table as they are relatively new States; at least three of them (Manipur, Meghalaya and Tripura) were Union 


Territories till 1971. 


The high dispensations to them and to Assam as also to Jammu and Kashmir are on account of 


extraordinary criteria rather than on the basis of backwardness alone. 


of that State will also be low which will be reflected 
in its low per capita income. Thus the cost of pro- 
viding services is also reflected indirectly in the per 
capita income indices. Had the Finance Commission 
made transfers to the States with due weightage to 
the per capita income. of States, poorer States like 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh would not have suffered.18 
The working of the Finance Commissions so far 
shows that the poorest States have not received the 
highest per capita allocation, as is clear from 
Table 2. In the Table, in columns 1, 3 and 5, States 
have been arranged in descending order of per 
capita income in 1960-61, 1970-71 and 1979-80 res- 
pectively. In columns 2, 4 and 6 States have been 
arranged in descending order of per capita sums 
allocated to them through the share of Central 
divisible taxes and statutory grants in 1960-61, 
1970-71 and 1980-81 (Budget), respectively. It is 
clear from the Table that the poorest States have 
not got the highest per capita share in Central 
divisible taxes and statutory grants. Thus Punjab,. 
the third richest State, received the highest (exclud- 
ing Jammu & Kashmir) per capita grants and share 
in Central taxes. Bihar, the poorest State, received 
lower per capita grants and tax shares as compar- 
ed to all other States excluding Tamilnadu, Maha- 
rashtra and Uttar Pradesh. Gujarat, the fourth 
richest State, ranked fourth in terms of per capita 
grants and tax shares. West Bengal also received 
` higher per capita grant and tax shares as compared 
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to many of the relatively backward States. Uttar 
Pradesh, which ranked thirteenth in terms of per 
capita income, received the lowest per capita grants 
and tax shares. Thus the poorer States of Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh were 
not getting their due share. 

The situation improved slightly in 1970-71 when 
Punjab and Haryana received the lowest per capita 
grants and tax shares. However, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh were still lower in the 
ladder and were getting relatively smaller per capita 
grants and tax shares as compared to the relatively 
developed States of West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Bihar and Uttar Pradesh reached higher 
in the ladder in 1986-81 (Budget) when both the 
States got higher per capita grants and tax shares 
as compared to West Bengal, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Punjab and Haryana. It may, however, be emphasis- 
ed that both the States are still not getting their due 
share. It may also be noted that Rajasthan, which 
has relatively lower per capita income, received the 
lowest per capita grants and tax shares. U 

In view of what has been stated above, it is 
Gesirable that the trend should be reversed and 
transfers to the States should be made on the basis 
of per capita income to provide relatively more 
benefit to :be less developed States. The criterion 
of per capita income was discarded by the First 
Finance Commission in a simple sentence when it 

(Continued on page 34) 





Independence of Western Sahara 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


OLISARIO freedom fighters have been at war with 

Morocco for seven yearsin their effort to 
liberate Western Sahara, a former Spanish colony 
now under Moroccan Control. They find their 
country’s independence through politically negotia- 
ted settlement near, yet very far. 

The ball is now in Morocco’s court. OAU has 
given a call for referendum in Western Sahara in 
December 1983 and the OAU Implementation 
Committee, consisting of Ethiopia, Tanzania, Mali. 
Guniea, Sudan and Nigeria would go into action 
immediately after King Hassan II of Morocco 
becomes cooperative, which at the moment he is 
not. 

The issue of Western Sahara has been with 
OAU for the past many years and has, indeed, been 
one of the most contentious ones handled by it. 
The Polisario-led Saharawi Arab Democratic 
Republic (SADR), recognised by a majority of 
African countries in 1980 (26 out of 50 members of 
OAU) was about to be. admitted to OAU at the 
eighteenth Nairobi Summit in 1981, when King 
Hassan staged a diplomatic coup. In a dramatic 
appearance in Nairobi — attending his first of the 
eighteen summits —- he said Morocco would orga- 
nise a referendum in the Sahara to find out whether 
the inhabitants wanted independence or unity with 
Morocco. 

The issue of the admission of SADR was then 
shelved. But since there was no progress of any 
kind for several months aad Morocco did nothing 
to show its sincerity in organising a referendum, 
the OAU Secretary General, under pressure from 
SADR’s and several African countries, took the 
initiative in admitting the Saharawi Government 
as the 5ist member of OAU at a Ministerial meeting 
in Addis Ababa in February 1982. 

This created a rumpus. Morocco and 18 other 
moderate countries who were refusing to recognise 
SADR, walked out of the Ministeria! meeting. 
Before the nineteenth summit of OAU met in 
Tripoli (Libya) July last year, Morocco and its 
supporters announced that if SADR were to attend 
the Summit, they would boycott it. SADR did go 
to Tripoli, and about 20 countries abstained in 
protest. This prevented the necessary two-thirds 
quorum (34 out of 51) and the OAU Summit 
collapsed. It was for the first time in the history 
of OAU that its Summit could not be held and 
OAU was on the verge of a break-up. 

In the ensuing weeks a lot of pressure was put on 
SADR that in the interest of African unity it should 
remain away from the second summit attempt. A 
reluctant SADR agreed and at the reconvened 
summit in Tripoli in November 1982 the Chad issue 
became the bane of OAU. 

With this development, SADR was in its right to 
announce that it would in future attend all summits. 
After a lot of hectic deliberations by a group of 
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African leaders, it was announced that the Nine- 
teenth Summit would now meet early in June in 
Addis Ababa and not in Tripoli. Many African 
leaders felt that the Summit should not be in 
Tripoli because several African countries like Egypt, 
Sudan Somabia and Tunisia, which had no diplo- 
matic relations with Libya, would never go to 
Tripoli for the Summit. SADR came out with an 
announcement that it would attend. 

It was in such an atmosphere of suspense that 
the African Heads of State started arriving in Addis 
Ababa on June 4. The arrival of SADR President 
Mohammed Abdelaziz in a Libyan aircraft created 
some flutter when the Ethiopian authorities accord- 
ed him a welcome reserved for a Head of State, 
which was his right. 

The Summit could not begin on June 6 as 
scheduled and even on June 7 as the presence of 
SADR created a deadlock. The atmosphere was 
gloomy because of the apparent fear of another 
abortive summit. After intense lobbying and back- 
stage negotiations, SADR was persuaded by coun- 
Algeria, Ethiopia and 
Tanzania that it should again withdraw from the 
Summit in the interest of African unity. Jn return 
SADAR was assured that Morocco would be asked 
to held direct negotations with SADR and then 
after ceasefire, organise a referendum in Western 
Sahara. Morocco had always resisted negotiations 
with SADR in the past, contending that Algeria 
was manipulating the Polisario-backed SADR. The 
SADR leaders again made a supreme sacrifice and 
its flag was removed from the Summit hall. 

The inaugural session heard a keynote speech 
from the New Chairman, Col. Mengistu of Ethiopia, 
who underlined the importance of the organisation 
as “the only forum in which we can express our 
common vioce’’. The Western Sahara was the most 
important issue handled by the Summit. A resolu- 
tion adepted by consensus decided to urge the 
parties to the conflict — named as Morocco and 
Polisario — to undertake direct negotiations for a 
ceasefire “‘to create the necessary conditions for a 
peaceful and fair referendum for self-determination 
of the people of Western Sahara under the auspices 
of UN and OAU”. 

The referendum should be “without any adminis- 
trative or military constraints” and should be held 
in December 1983. UN in conjunction with OAU 
should provide the peace-keeping force. It is note- 
worthy that the OAU Summit resolution welcomed 
the “‘constructive attitude of the Saharawi leaders 
in making it possible for the Nineteenth Summit to 
meet by withdrawing from it voluntarily and tempo- 
rarily.”’ j 

It was noted that OAU had achieved a wonderful 
job in sorting out the intractable Western Sahara 
issue. Morocco was dilly-dallying, but later when 
it found that evenits moderate supporters like 
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Senegal, Zaire and Gabon were in favour of the 
resolution, it was left with no options. However, 
before the resolution on Western Sahara was adop- 
ted, Moroccan representative made some noise by 
saying that his country had some reservations. 
Since the referendum has to be held before the 
year 1983 is out, Col. Mengistu is keen that the 
ball should be set rolling. An OAU team led by 
Ethiopia’s Foreign Minister Goshu Wolde and 
which includes Dr Peter. Onu, OAU’s Acting Secre- 
tary General, left Addis Ababa in the first week of 
July on a four-nation (Morocco, Senegal, Guniea 
and Nigeria) tour. 

In Morocco this team met King Hassan on July 
8 to impress upon him to start negotiations with 
Poliisario for ceasefire, so that the implementation 
committee could begin the modalities for the refer- 
endum. That day happened to be King’s fifty-fourth 
birthday. He said in his speech marking his birth- 
day that he was postponing the elections in his 
country scheduled for October so that the referen- 
dum could be organised in Western Sahara. But the 
details of his referendum plan were disappointing. 
He said it would be a “controlled referendum” with 
Moroccan forces and administration remaining 
intact in Western Sahara. It would be under the 
agies of the Moroccan Government and not of 
OAU and UN. OAU could send a team to watch 
_ the referendum. 

In a firm, if not intransigent speech, god’s repre- 
sentative in Morocco — as the King refers to 
himself -- made it clear that the Polisario move- 
ment should understand that even in the unlikely 
event of the referendum going in their favour 
nothing will oblige him to “offer the Sahara on a 
gold plate to a group of mercenaries”. 

From the King’s speech it was clear that he has 
more or less rejected the recommendations of OAU 
on Western Sahara. He even found it necessary to 
awaken the pro-Moroccan Aosario stooges to back 
him upon this (the organisation said “the Addis 

` resolutions are null and void”). 

Two days after the King’s speech, a dejected but 
determined Polisario launched its first bloody attack 
on Moroccan forces for over a year. About 1,000 
Polisario guerrillas attacked the Royal Army’s posi- 
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tions on Maghadar Soltane, M’Sied and other 
points in Southern Morocco. The Polisario claimed 
to have killed 326 Moroccan soldiers and destroyed 
109 tanks, armoured cars, troop transporters, jeeps 
and lorries. 

The attack did not come as a surprise to those 
who over the years have seen military responses in 
the desert war follow political developments. The 
Polisario, in a communique from Algiers, said the 
action was in self-defence. It was aimed at support- 
ing OAU’s resolutions on the territory, it said, 
which envisage direct negotiations and referendum. 

Not surprisingly, Hassan’s statement has brought 
a riposte from Ech Chaab, the Algerian daily which 
is often used for official kite-flying. The paper 
described the King’s declaration as “to say the least 
deplorable”, and was scarcely likely to enforce the 
ceasefire which Polisario had said it implemented 
unilaterally for the past 18 months. The risks for the 
recent Algeria-Morocco detente are, therefore, clear. 

It has to be noted that President Chadli of 
Algeria and King Hassan met this Feburary at the 
Algerian-Moroccan border.’ The Algerian leader is 
said to have impressed upon the king to find an 
early solution to the Sahara problem. He said 
Algeria wanted to get rid of this problem. Sabara 
issue for Algeria is like a man walking with a stone 
in his shoes, h€ said with all frankness. Morocco 
and some other countries misunderstood the 
Algerian leader by saying that Algeria was fed up 
with Polisario and had stopped supporting it. It 
was far from the truth. 

As to the future of Western Sahara, the King’s 
declaration is a great disappointment to all those 
who were looking forward to an early implemen- 
tation of the OAU plan. The King, it appears, is 
letting his heart rule his head. One does not know 


how the Saharan stalemate will be ended. But two . 


things are certain: Morecco is going to be totally 
isolated in Africa — all its eighteen supporters are 
going to desert it, if they have not done so already. 
This wouid mean a lonely Morocco in confrontation 
with the rest of OAU; And secondly, Polisario 
freedom-fighters are not going to sit idle. They will 
intensify the war. After all how long can the demo- 
ralised Moroccan forces fight a defensive war? D 
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V.K.R.V. RAO 


WEEN we talk of development goals now, we are 
not starting from a clean slate as we did at 
the beginning of our Independence. We have now 
had more than three decades of planned economic 
development. Indian agriculture is no longer in 
the backward stage in which it was with yields per 
acre for all crops much below the levels in agricul- 
turally developed countries. The position has now 
changed with wheat becoming the success story in 
Indian agricultural change and some increase in the 
yield per acre in most other crops with the excep- 
` tion of pulses which continue to stagnate and oil- 
seeds where we have to supplement domestic 
supplies with imports. 

There has been a substantial increase in the 
growth of agricultural production as a whole, cereal 
output keeping pace with the enormous increase in 
population that has taken place during the last 
three decades. A considerable portion of Indian 
agriculture has been modernised with the use of 
inputs like fertilisers, high-yielding varieties of 
seeds, some use of machinery, and the large expan- 
sion of area under irrigation. Rural agriculture has 
become much more linked with urban-areas in 
terms of both markets and inputs; and Indian agri- 
culture has grown more dependent on what happens 
to the urban and industrialised sectors. At the 
same time, its dependence on monsoon hazards has 
not diminished, and cultivation in the hands of 
marginal and sub-marginal farmers still remains to 
share in the gains in productivity. Vast areas of 
unirrigated land under cultivation have still to 
develop the technology and facilities needed to 
increase their productivity. 

On the industrial side, there has been a great deal 
of development, especially in the production of 
' capital goods, intermediate goods and some 
varieties of consumer goods, more of the luxury 
than of the mass consumption type. There has been 
a big increase in urbanisation, with the metro- 
politan centres and big cities growing at a very fast 
pace, bringing its own problems. There has been 
large expansion of social services in the educational 
and health fields, a rapid growth of public sector 
enterprises and proliferation of Government person- 
nel engaged in all sorts of productive and unpro- 
ductive activities including law and order, economic 
development, anti-poverty programmes, basic needs 
and social services. In absolute terms, there can be 
no gainsaying the development in production of 
goods and services that has taken place during the 
last three decades. 

But all these developments have not been attend- 
ed by an increase in national satisfaction or deve- 
lopmental enthusiasm on the part of the masses, or 
social harmony among the various groups that 
constitute the multiple society which is India, There 
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has been a rapid erosion in moral and social values. 
Corruption and black money are proliferating in 
the country, and dissatisfaction with the working of 
the political and economic system is growing. 
Prices are rising and the increase in the cost of 
living is posing major problems for the bulk of the 
population. Grievances are not settled by negotia- 
tions and compromise, but are leading to confron- 
tation and conflicts; and the many latent divisive 
forces within the country are now assuming strength 
and aggressiveness. A near majority of the popula- 
tion are still below the poverty line, while a vast 
majority are still illiterate and Jack technical, 
industrial and scientific skills. A dual society has 
come into existence with apparently no way of 
bridging the gap between the two. The bulk of the 
population is still living in rural areas, the majority 
of them in a state of stagnation untouched by the 
cultural and basic amenities available to the urban 
areas. Within the urban areas themselves, there 
are problems of maintenance, slums, unemployment 
and an under-paid body of workers in the informal 
sector. ‘ 

Altogether the development we have had, though 
substantial in material terms, has not resulted in 
the creation of a good or harmonious or nationally 
enthusiastic society. It is with this background that 
we should now discuss what our development goals 
should be. We no longer have a clean or blank slate 
to work upon, nor can we lose the advantage 
already received in the development which has taken 
place. But the time is ripe both for looking at our 
development process and re-stating the goal we 
want to reach througn development. 

The first thing we have to remember when we 
talk of development is that its goal is not merely 
confined to increase in production and growth of 
the national product. Development is a much larger 
concept, the aim of which is to create opportunities 
for the development of individual personalities, 
influencing human behaviour by a system of accept- 
ed moral and social values, maintenance of healthy 
and self-sustaining ecological environment, utilisa- 
tion of all the natural resources available in the 
country in a progressive and self-sustaining manner, 
development of the abilities and motivation of skills 
and enterprise of the human factor, and abolition 
of poverty and unemployment. We need the crea- 
tion of a rural-urban integrated and harmonious 
society with egalitarian trends, the resolution of 
internal coflicts through dialogue, discussion and 
compromise. We want the establishment of a 
harmonious society imbued with the ideas of 
national identity, positive secularism, social aware- 
ness, sharing, and a dedicated resolve to bring all 
sections of the population to a decent level of 
individual and social living. In fact the establish- 
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ment of a durable good society, with recognition of 
individual human dignity and freedom and mass 


interest and participation in the developmental pro- ` 


cess, should be the goal of development. 

In concrete terms, the all-round development of 
the individual in India is the primary objective. The 
basic condition for the realisation of this objective 
is the maximisation of production by the full utili- 
sation of the potential of available national resources, 
and avoidance of waste of any resource that 
could be put to productive use. The king-pin 
behind this productive objective should of course be 
agriculture, not only because of its connection with 
food supplies, but also the raw materials required 
for other activities and the large number of people 
currently engaged in this branch of production. We 
have to go in for full utilisation of the irrigation 
facilities already created, avoidance of waste in the 
use of water, modern water-management, skilled 
and extensive use of all types of minor irrigation 
works and minor and scattered sources of water 
supply and the application of appropriate moisture 
conservation technique, crop planning and dry-farm- 
ing technology. Exploitation of all forms of renew- 
able sources of energy like bio-mass, micro hydel 
power, solar power and wind power, should also 
figure in the strategy for maximising agricultural 
production. 

In this process, special care should be taken of 
the interests of small, marginal and submarginal 
farmers by appropriate systems of land consolida- 
tion and cooperativisation, effective delivery of 
needed inputs, organisation, marketing facilities and 
exclusive claim to activities allied to agriculture 
such as animal husbandry, poultry farming, bee- 
keeping and sericulture; high value yielding agri- 
cultural crops like vegetables, fruits etc., should 
find a special place. To prevent the deteriora- 
tion taking place in the agro-climatic balance, a 
national policy of afforestation of all areas which 
cannot be used for profitable crop cultivation should 
be undertaken as a matter of high priority, together 
with schemes of ‘social forestry both on village 
common lands and lands in private holdings which 
are lying fallow or are not cultivated at the noment. 
Such a vast scheme, to be nationally successful, 
has to be undertaken on a decentralised basis with 
local participation and management. If this is done, 
it will give a base for the maximisation of not only 
agricultural output, but also of other kinds of 
outputs which have their base in agricultural 
output. : 

Agricultural production alone however is not 
the answer to the maximisation of national pro- 
duction. In fact it is a much larger increase in 
non-agricultural production that can bring about 
the needed maximising of the national product, in 
addition to providing employment to the non- 
agricultural work-force which will have to be drawn 
away from agriculture both for giving them pro- 
ductive employment and for bridging the widening 
gap between the incomes and levels of living of 

` agricultural and non-agricultural workers. _ 

Industrialisation and maintenance of social and 
cultural services constitute the main sectors of non- 
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agricultural activity whose growth has to be stepped 
up at a much faster pace than has been the case so 
far. Industrial output, apart from capital goods 
and infrastructural facilities, should concentrate 
more on mass consumption goods that will make a 
perceptible difference in the level of living of the 
common man. In this process, while full advantage 
should be taken of the most advantageous techno- 
logy where it is most appropriate, labour intensity 
should be a major premise if we are to solve the 
problem of unemployment and related poverty and 
social difficulties. From this point of view, an 
indepth review is called for about the policy of 
industrialisation and use of technology that has 
been followed during the last 35 years, and the goal 
for the future set properly in the light of the con- 
siderations mentioned earlier. 

As regards the production of services, whether in 
the educational or health or other fields of social 
activity including sports and culture, more attention 
has to be paid to efficiency, accessibility, and con- 
formity to the desired value system. There is a great 
deal of scope for re-examination and change in the 
structure of services in India, including govern- 
mental services, with the objective of making 
services a productive factor and combining of 
higher quality of life; and this should form an 
important part of the goal of development. 

But maximising of production does not by itself 
increase national welfare, nor does industrialisation 
and non agricultural production either of goods or 
services or its concentration in urban areas lead to 
national welfare. Distribution on an equitable 
basis, region-wise and class-wise, with special refer- 
ence to the interests of the deprived and depressed 
sections, also has to form part of the’ process, if 
increase in production is to lead to a correspond- 
ing increase in national welfare. Distributive ele- 
ment should be based on production itself and not 
bifurcated into production and distribution, giver 
and receiver, and all the social, political and 
psychological implications that follow from the 
processes of concentration and distribution, com- 
pulsory or otherwise, from those in whom pro- 
duction is concentrated. Production and distribution 
should be an integrated process; and this can only 
come when we have a decentralised economy with 
local planning, local resources, local participation 
and local dividends. 

How far this can be done without disturbing the 
existing system which does not conform to this 


‘pattern, by supplementing it with the new pattern 


for all additional activities, or whether revolutionary 
change is required in the existing pattern itself 
apart from the additional activity, isa matter that 
requires consideration in depth: But what is clear 
is that for a vast and continental country with such 
natural and human differences, no centralised sys- 
tem of economic planning or industrial or service 
development can provide the answer, either for 
maximising of production or for equitable distri- 
bution. Decentralisation of planning and local 
participation should become an essential part of 
the developmental goal as well as of the process of 
development, 


Account must also be taken of the duality that 
exists between urban India and rural India. While 
some sections of the rural population have become 
affluent, and are getting allied with urban vested 
interests, the general stagnation that prevails in 
rural India is in marked contrast with the dynamism 
and enterprise found in urban India in spite of its 
slums and its import of poverty from rural areas. 
The trouble is that it is not only poverty that is 
exported from the rural to the urban areas, but 
also brain power and potential enterprise and inno- 
vative skills. The result is that the duality between 
urban and rural India is growing; and not even a 
combination is taking place between the urban poor 
and the rural poor so that they can combine their 
potential massive strength to change the system. 
Elimination of rural stagnation, and creation of 
reasonable and practicable conditions of living, 
enterprise and diversified activity in rural areas, 
and consequent creation of an integrated rural- 
urban society in the country should be another 
important goal of development. 

All this decentralisation, dispersal of economic 
activity, all-round diversification of economic acti- 
vity in rural areas and the creation of an integrated 
rural-urban society cannot come about unless there 
is a significant improvement in rural living condi- 
tions. Talents, skills and enterprise, with the 
exception of modernised agriculture, are concen- 
trated in the urban areas, while even the skills and 
enterprise found in agriculture in rural areas do 
not produce a multiplier effect in the rural 
surroundings but find their way directly or 
indirectly to swell the urban sector. Unless pro- 
fessional, entrepreneurial, and industrial skills 
migrate from urban areas to rural areas, there can 
be no hope for ending rural stagnation or a diversi- 
fication and enrichment of rural economic and 
social activities. That is why I have been talking 
for some time of a ‘back-to-the-village’ movement 
which should at least take, in the first instance, 
retired people from the urban to the rural areas, 
followed by younger professional, entrepreneurial 
and skilled elements. But this cannot come about 
by mere wishful thinking. 

Living conditions have to be created in rural areas 
which will not act as a deterrent to such migration. 
The essential condition for reaching this goal of 
development, therefore, apart from maximising pro- 
duction, is creation of reasonably uniform condi- 
tions of living all over the country including urban 
and rural areas; and this should cover transport, 
housing, sanitary conditions, water supply, and 
‘power. In addition, rural illiteracy has to be elimin- 
ated and the industrial skills of the rural non- 
agricultural population that cannot get a good 
living from agriculture have to be upgraded and 
brought to a level at which immigrant urban 
entrepreneurial and professional skills can take 
advantage and bring them into productive and 
dynamic use. This requires a concentrated attack 
on the problem of rural illiteracy, rural skill exten- 
sion services, location of all new industrial units in 
rural areas either by way of assembling or making 
of components, with the urban centres providing 
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the coordinating and centralising element for 
marketing and disposal of output. To the extent 
possible we have to strive for the multiplication of 
rural markets, small towns, sub-regional markets and 
regional markets, and supplement it by the produc- 
tion of spare parts, maintenance and repair services 
in the rural areas, besides making whole products 
for both rural and urban consumption. 

Altogether, a new philosophy of placing rural 
India in the forefront of development not only in 
terms of agriculture and allied activities and utilis- 
ation of local resources, but also in terms of draw- 
ing to itself much of the activity now concentrated 
in urban areas should constitute one of the prime 
goals of development. 

We will never be very rich people as far as 
material things are concerned, as our resources are 
limited in relation to requirements and our popul- 
ation is also growing steadily. We have to make the 
small family norma part of our developmental 
objective and shun the creation of conspicuous con- 
sumption and consumerist life styles that will 
always lie beyond the reach of the bulk of our 
population; nor can we afford to let any section of 
our population live under conditions of poverty and 
social inferiority. We have to giye a normative 
structure to the society we seek to build and go in 
for plain living, high thinking and cultural richness. 
Our society should be governed by a well-articulat- 
ed value system comprising human equality, indivi- 
dual dignity, fraternity, compassion, sharing, 
freedom for individual development, liberty with 
responsibility, rights accompanied by duties, work 
ethic and credit ethic, and a sense of conscious 
pris in such a value system as the Indian way of 
life. 

A missionary spirit is needed to bring about the 
developmental process; and groups of young people 
or young and old people should be formed all over 
the country drawing their members from among 
students, teachers and professional groups who 
presumably will be more amenable to the call of 
values. Dedicated persons can also be drawn from 
censiderable sections of the business, trade and 
bureaucratic communities. I do not know about 
politicians or the change we need in the political 
system, but there can be no doubt that the political 
system has also to bend itself to the missionary and 
spiritualised development goal, and those who seek 
to work the political system have to re-fashion 
themselves in order to conform to this new objec- 
tive. That also could forma part of the develop- 
mental goal. 

The initiative for achieving such a goal however 
should come not from Government or governmental 
machinery, but from voluntary groups of dedicated 
people imbued with a value oriented and missionary 
developmental enthusiasm. There are several such 
groups already existing in the country but they are 
scattered and are inadequate both in number and 
coverage. Measures for stimulating the growth of 
such a voluntary movement for a value-oriented 
development should be a part of the developmental 
process and will probably contribute most to the 
achievement of the developmental goal. O 
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The Right to Information 
S. VISWAM 


[^ all free societies there has been an inevitable 
conflict between the democratic requirements of 
openness, and the need to preserve official secrecy. 
Governments as a rule tend to be secretive: they 
regard secrecy as a functional necessity. The Press, 
as the conscience keeper of the citizenry, on the 
other hand, is committed to feeding the citizens 
with the kind of information which will help them 
‘in understanding the functioning of the govern- 
ment, and of the democratic processes. Between the 
tendency of the bureaucracy to insulate itself from 
outside control, and the inclination of the Press to 
make the government truly accountable to the 
people, a clash of interest invariably develops. This 
clash of interest tends to get sharpened when 
governments become the sources of much of the 
information which is necessary for a proper assess- 
ment of governmental performance, and understand- 
ing of the processes by which decisions are made. 

A democratic government is supposed to be sensi- 
tive to public opinion. But public opinion cannot 
be moulded either adversely or supportively to the 
government of the day, unless proper information 
is made available to the people. One of the pillars 
of a democratic state is the people’s right to know 
the facts. Open government is the basis of demo- 
cracy; and democratic governments need to function 
in a political system in which they are accountable. 
Thus, in turn, effective accountability rests on 
acquaintance with the information and circumsta- 
nces in which the decision-makers function. 

In modern welfare states, governments have 
become increasingly involved ina variety of func- 
tions and services for an increasing variety of 
sectors of the society. This often makes them the 
“most important single institutional repository of 
information” about the society’s political, social 
and economic and environmental problems. The 
argument has been advanced that in parliamentary 
forms of democracy, where the executive is respon- 
sible to parliament, it is parliament that should act 
as the purveyor of governmental information. But 
in practice this has been found to be an unworkable 
proposition; since the executive tends to conceal 
information even from parliament, on the grounds 
of public interest. 

The Franks Committee of the United Kingdom 


The author who is the Chief of New Delhi 
Bureau of Deccan Herald, is a Member of the 
Press Council ofIndia. This contribution is 
reproduced from the special number on “Media: 
Response and Change” of India International 
Centre Quarterly (Vol 10 No. 2, 1983). 
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was appointed in 1971, in the wake of a historic 
judgement by Justice Caulfield in the famous Bia- 
fran Secrets Case. This Committce stated that it is 
the concern of democratic government to see that 
information is widely diffused; for this enables the 
citizens to play a part in controlling their common 
affairs. The modern processes of government have 
made more obvious the need to improve the effec- 
tiveness of control. The Committee observed: 

A totalitarian government finds it easy to maintain secrecy. 
It does not come into the open until it chooses to declare its 
settled intentions and demand support for them. A demo- 
cratic government, however, though it must compete with 
these other types of organisation, hasa task which is com- 
plicated by its obligations to the people. It needs the trust of 
the governed. It cannot use the plea of secrecy to hide from 
the people its basic aims. Oa the contrary it must explain 
these aims. It must provide the justification for them, and 
give the facts both for and againsta selected course of 
action. Nor must such information be provided only at one 
level and through one means of communication. A govern- 
ment which pursues secret aims, or which Operates in greater 
secrecy than the effective conduct of its proper functions 
requires, or which turns information services into propa- - 
ganda agencies, will lose the trust of the people. It will be 
countered by ill-informed and destructive criticism. Its 
critics will try to break down all barriers erected to preserve 
secrecy, and they will disclose all that they can, by what- 
ever means, discover. Asa result matters will be revealed 
when they ought to remain secret in the interest of the 
nation. 

The demand for a legislation which confers on 
the people (and the Press) the right to information 
has been growing, in countries where governments 
have tended to resort to a policy of secrecy — re- 
gardless of whether the information to be disclosed 
affects the interests of the nation or not. In India, 
the Press has been clamouring for such legislation. 
But executive secrecy is generally not the norm. in 
several modern free societies. In Sweden, the Con- 
stitution itself declares that citizens shall have free 
access to official documents: 

subject only to such restrictions as are demanded- out of 
consideration for the security of the realm and its rela- 
tions with foreign powers, or in connection with official 
activities for Inspection, control or other supervision, or 
for Prevention and prosecution of crime, or to protect 
the legitimate economic interest of the State, communities 
and individuals, or out of consideration for the mainten- 
ance of privacy, security of the person, decency and 
morality. 

These exceptions are broad, but the Constitution 
also provides that the circumstances in which 
Official documents are to be held shall be ‘closely 
defined, by statute, in accordance with the cons- . 
titutional principles. 

_ The United States has an enactment giving its 
citizens the right of access to official information, 
In 1966, the Congress enacted the Freedom of 
Information Act to “clarify and protect the right of 


the public to information”. The Act was amended `’ 


in 1974, to widen its scope further. The kinds of 
documents which are exempt from public access 


have been listed. They include those relating to“ 


national defence, foreign policy, trade secrets, pri- 
vileged financial information, personal and medical 
files, investigatory records compiled for the purpose 


of law enforcement, and geological and geophysical ` 


information. 

The United Kingdom has a British Information 
Bill. While Finland enacted legislation providing 
access to official information in 1951, Denmark has 
a law since 1964 and Norway from 1970. The 
Scandinavian laws are patterned on the Swedish 
model. Austria has some provision for access to 
information since 1973. A French legislation enac- 
ted in 1978 gives some measure of right of access, 
leaving a wide discretion in the government. The 
Netherlands legislation of 1978 emphasises the 
aspect of disclosure of information rather than the 
supply of documents. Australia is all set to enact 
an Information Bill. So also is Canada. 

The MacBride Commission has pointed out that 
concepts such as “freedom of information’, “free 
flow of information” and “free access to the media” 
are the natural outgrowth of the basic principle of 
freedom of speech and opinion. If that freedom is 
an individual right, freedom of information has both 
collective and individual aspects. It has taken on a 
broader character by virtue of the diversification 

and extension of the means of mass communication. 
` The post-Second World War period has been a 
struggle for the implementation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 1948. Article 19 
states: “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom 
to hold opinions without interference and to seek, 
receive and impart information and ideas through 
any media and regardless of frontiers”. Read in its 
ordinary meaning this clause establishes one world 
for the purpose of receiving and imparting infor- 
mation, as an individual right. There was no inten- 
tion in that article to promote a one-way flow of 
of information. On the contrary, flow in all direc- 
tions and regardless of frontiers was the aim. 


It is needless to emphasise that the right to infor- 


mation has to be made subservient to considera- 
tion such as national security and some other 
paramount interests of the State. Mindful of this, 
the Universal Declaration lays down that the 
exercise of the rights provided in Article 19 carries 
with it special duties and responsibilities. “It may 
therefore be subject to certain restrictions, but 


these shall only be such as are provided by law and. 


are necessary: (a) for respect of the rights or reputa- 
tions of others, and (b) for the protection of national 
security or of public order or of public health or 
morals.” i 

The most serious restrictions of a legal character 
on the exercise of the right to information by 
journalists arise from such concepts as “official sec- 
rets”, “classified information”, “‘national security”, 
“national interests? and ‘public interest”. The 
State has no doubt a right to withhold information 
affecting national defence. What is proving irksome 
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is the tendency of governments to extend the 
exemptions to cover information of a political 
character, information in the technical or indus- 
trial sphere and what is worse, even to expressions 
of opinion. A matter relating to national security 
can be open to very narrow or broad interpreta- 
tions. Often, as it happens in India, every document 
in possession of the Government is apt to be regard- 
ed as “‘secret’’ and fall within the ambit of ‘“‘classi- 
fied information”. 

Admittedly, there can be some arguments in favour 
of official secrecy. Secrecy has been universally con- 
ceded to be necessary in certain spheres of govern- 
mental activity: foreign relations criminal law, 
personal privacy, trade secrets, anonymity of civil 
servants in a parliamentary system and frankness in 
departthental communications. But often the cx- 
ercise of such secrecy can lead to wholesale cover- 
ups, unless the authority exercising it uses its 
discretion more in favour of disclosure than in 
favour of non-disclosure — regardless of the nature 
of the information. 

Obviously, the factors necessitating openness and 
those requiring secrecy need to be reconciled. A 
balance has to be struck; and sucha balance has 
necessarily to lean in favour of openness in free 
societies. Commenting on the ‘“‘inevitable tension” 
between the requirements of openness and ‘‘the con- 
tinuing need to keep some matters secret” the 
Franks Committee noted: 

This tension has been increasing in recent years. In part 
this is because the dangers to the State have changed in 
character and become more complex, and have come to 
seem internal as well as external. The processes of govern- 
ment have become more sophisticated; the activities of a 
government increasingly affect all the affairs of the citizen. 
Its economic manoeuvres have come to be considered no 
less vital to the basis of the life of the community than 
the movement of its troops. Many new advances in science 
have both peace-time and military applications, Rapid 
changes in society, and the increased influence of central- 
ised institutions, further complicate the issue. More and 
more information about the private affairs of citisens 
comes into the possession of the government; there isa 
feeling that the government should safeguard the con- 
fidence of the citizen almost as strictly as it guards 
information of use to an enemy. 

‘Despite its liberal traditions, England still imposes 
restrictions on the right to information, and on the 
freedom of newspapers to publish what they feel is 
fit to print. The system however, is highly liberalised 
in the United States; but even there the courts were 
approached for rulings on the publication by the 
New York Times of the “Pentagon Papers” and by 
Washigton Post on matters connected with the 
Watergate scandal. Britain has the system of serving 
D-Notices on newspapers ifthe government wants 
publication stopped. Of late, the issue of D-Notices 
appears to have become less frequent, but the system 
is still in force. 

In a debate in the House of Lords, Lord Radcliffe 
summed up some of the factors governing relations 
between the government and the press, specially in 
regard to matters which the government may feel 
do not deserve disclosure. 

In my view, security is never an absolute consideration. 

When we have a system of our kind, with a free press, I 

think we are bound to recognise that security is one of the 
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questions, and an important one, which has always to be 
weighed against ‘others, in that free dialogue between 
government and press and people out of which our public 
life is built up.... Governments always tend to want not 
really a free press, but a well-managed or a well-conduct- 
ed press. Ido not blame them. It is part of their job. It 
is equally part of the job of the press to be wary about 
responding to these sometimes rather subtle, sometimes 
rather obvious inducements. 


Z 
II 


Hoe we come to the constraints that operate 

against the exercise of the right to information 
in India, it may be pertinent to note the recommend- 
ations of the MacBride Commission in this regard. 
Communication, it says, with its immense possi- 
bilities for influencing the minds and behaviour of 
people; can be a powerful means of promoting the 
democratisation of society and of widening public 
participation in the decision-making process. This 
depends on the structures and practices of the media, 
and their management; and to what extent they 
facilitate broader access and open the communic- 
ation process to a free interchange of ideas, inform- 
ation and experience among equals, ` without 
dominance or discrimination. (Many Voices, One 
World, p. 265) 

The Commission has recommended to all 
countries to adopt measures to enlarge sources of 
information needed by citizens in their everyday life. 
A careful review of the existing laws and regulations 
should be undertaken, with the aim of reducing 
limitations, secrecy provisions and other constraints 
in information practices. It is recommended that 
censorship or arbitrary control of information should 
be abolished (Emphasis added). In areas where 
reasonable restrictions may be considered necessary, 
these should be provided for by law, subject to 
judicial review and in line with the principles 
enshrined in the United Nations Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
International Covenants relating to human rights 
and in other instruments adopted by the community 
of nations. 

Opinion is steadily growing in India in favour of 
more openness in government. The Supreme Court 
in S.P. Gupta vs. President of India, madea strong 
plea for open government. Mr. Justice Bhagwati, 
speaking for the majority on the subject, said that 
“open government is the new democratic culture of 
an open society towards which every liberal demo- 
cracy is moving and our country should be no 
exception.” (AIR 1982 SC 149) i 

Because of its colonial history, officialdom in 
India tends to emulate that of Britain. The weapon 
of “oftcial secrecy” is employed to prevent inves- 
tigations by the press or publication of the news 
item in England. James Aitken, in his book 
Officially Secret, remarks that a study of the public 
prosecutions and private pressures applied to news- 
papers under the Official Secrets Act during the 
last fifty years shows all too clearly that this law 
has often been used to restrict free expression and 
investigation on the activities of the government. 
These restrictions have steadily increased over the 
years, due to an apparent extension of Parkinson’s 
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- law, which might be stated as “The influence of the 


Official Secrets Act grows in inverse proportion to 
the number of secrets to be guarded’. Indeed, the 
Civil Service’s obsession with secrecy has grown to 
such an extent that the legitimate operations of 
journalists are today much more hindered by the 
Official Secrets Act, than are the illegal machina- 


‘ tions of spies.” 


The Government of India divides documents into 
two categories: classified and non-classified. Classi- 
fied documents are further sub-divided into: “top 
secret” “secret”, ‘‘confidential” and ‘“‘personal—not 
for publication”. As regards non-classified informa- 
tion, the rule is that no official is to communicate 
any information to anyone which has come into his 
possession in the course of his official duties, unless 
so authorised by general or special orders. Infor- 
mation to the press is to be communicated through 
the Press Information Bureau; but there is no bar 
on ministers and officials being accessible to the 
press. 

‘According to the Central Secretariate Manual of 
Office Procedure 1977, a government servant under 
the civil service rules is under an obligation not to 
disclose to anyone, including a fellow government 
servant, any information acquired by him during 
the course of his official duties. This is provided by 
Rule 8 of the Central Civil Service Conduct Rules 
1955. A violation of this rule will subject the civil 
servant to disciplinary action, apart from punish- 
ment under any other law like the Official Secrets 
Act, 1923. 

The extent of secrecy in the Government of India 
is elastic, in the sense that it can cover both neces- 
sary and unnecessary situations. Some examples 
are provided in a study by the Indian Law Institute 
and the Press Council of India. Under Article 77 of 
the Constitution, the President has to make rules 
for the more convenient transaction of the business 
of the Government of India and for the allocation 
of the said business among ministers. Under this 
article, the President has framed the Transaction of 
Business Rules and the Government of India 
(Allocation of Business) Rules 1961 which are also 
known as the Rules of Business. The allocation 
rules were published till 1973 and were available to 
the public. But these are now treated as confidential. 
Though the President makes these rules under the 
Constitution yet they are treated as confidential 
without the Constitution explicitly giving any confi- 
dentiality to them. : 

Again, the process of consultation of the affected 
interests in enacting delegated legislations is rarely 
followed. Rules are made in the secret chamber of 
bureaucrats. Trivial matters are treated as secret. 
Matters having no relation to state security are 
hidden from public gaze. Thus, reports of the 
Bihar C.I.D. and D I.G. into the infamous Bhagal- 
pur blindings of undertrials were being treated as 
secret when the Supreme Court called for informa- 
tion pertaining to them. Another case cited, as an 
instance of secrecy to protect the government from 
political embarrassment, relates to the change over 
of consultancy contracts for the gas-based fertiliser 
plants at Thalvaishet and Hazira from an Ameri- 


can company. The switch led the World Bank to 
withdraw its commitment to aid the project. The 
case figured in parliament where documents were 
produced to establish mala fides on the part of the 
minister in making the switch. The government has 
initiated action against the persons responsible for 
exposure under the Official Secrets Act. On occa- 
. sions, the leakage of information of the report ofa 
Commission of Inquiry by a person results in his 
prosecution. The Tamil Nadu Government is 


prosecuting the officer who is alleged to have leaked ` 


out the report of the Paul Commission. Comment- 
ing on this, Mr. Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer said: ‘To 
plead secrecy of the report of a commission of 
inquiry, or prohibit publication of the report, is 
contrary to the basic right to know enjoyed by 
citizens of our country”. The Tamil Nadu Govern- 
ment is also reported to have treated as secret the 
report of the public analyst about the contamin- 
ation of water supply to Madras. 

The Government of India has armed itself with 
specific statutes, providing for secrecy in admini- 
stration. Section 123 ofthe Evidence Act, for 

` example, provides that no one shall be permitted to 
‘give any evidence from unpublished official records 
relating to any affairs of state, except with the 
permission of the head of the department who shall 
give or withhold such permission as he thinks fit. 
Even courts can be denied documents if the govern- 
ment holds that they relate to affairs of the state. 
The Official Secrets Act,-1923, is another statute 
which comes in the way of the exercise of the right 
to information by officialdom, members of the 
public and the press. Section 5 of the Act is an 
omnibus and a catch-all provision. It covers all 
kinds of secret official information, whatever be the 
effect of disclosure. 

The Act has been rarely used. Barring one prose- 
cution of the press, and that too before Indepen- 
dence, section 5 has not been enforced against the 
press in recent times. Yet, the very fact of its 
existence on the, Statute Book inhibits the inter- 
action of the press and the officialdom and conse- 
quently affects the right to information adversely. 
Its overall detrimental effect on the freedom of the 
press is always manifest. To conclude that because 
of its non-use or non-frequent-use, it is harmless, 
would be deceptive. Such a conclusion will not take 
into account the fact of the frequency of threats 
(not action) used by government, to prevent the 
press from publishing information and the fear of 
violation of the Act by the press and the possibility 
of prosecution as a self-restraining factor, in with- 
holding information whose disclosure may be in 
public interest. 

The question of amending the Act, particularly 
its section 5, has been considered several times in 
the past. The matter was examined by the Press 
Laws Inquiry Committee'in 1948, the Press Com- 
mission in 1954, the Law Commission i in 1971 and 
recently by a Study Group appointed by the Central 
Government in 1977. The Press Commission in 1954 
felt that the government must be the sole judge in 
the matter of deciding what confidential informa- 
tion can be published and what not. It was largely 
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because a liberal like Jawaharlal Nehru was the 
Prime Minister then that the Commission observed 
that ‘‘in view of the eminently reasonable manner 
in which the Act is administered, we refrain from 
making any recommendation for an amendment of 
the Act.” However, it agreed with the contention of 
editors that merely because a circular is marked 
confidential, it should not attract the provisions of 
the Act if the publication thereof is in the interest 
of the public and no question of national emergency 
and interest of the State as such arises. 

However, times have changed since then, and 
India has suffered the ordeal of censorship and pre- 
censorship during the 1975 Emergency. Besides, 
there is a growing tendency on the part of the 
government to withhold even such information as 
has no bearing on national security. This apart, the 
government seems to have appropriated to itself the 
sole right to determine what constitutes national 
(public) interest and what does not. Which is why 
it is being increasingly felt that the pernicious sec- 
tion 5 should be knocked out of the Act, or the 
provision amended suitably, keeping in mind the 
minimum exemptions that are necessary to guard 
official secrecy. The Second Press Commission, 
whose report is currently before the government, 
has pointed out that the scape of the section 2 of 
the British Official Secrets Act which corresponds 
to section 5 of the Indian Act is enormously wide 
in the opinion of the Franks Committee. That com- 
mittee noted that ‘‘any law which impinges on the 
freedom of information in a democracy should be 
more tightly drawn’’. 

The Second Press Commission has taken the view 
that section 5 of the Act should be repealed and 
substituted by other provisions ‘‘suited to meet the 
paramount need of national security and other vital 
interests of the state as well as the right of people 
to know the affairs of the state affecting them.” In 
other words, the Commission accepts that there are 
certain areas, information pertaining to which must 
be deemed as classified and withheld from the press 
and the public. It declares that it is essential to 
restrict the operation of section 5 by prescribing the 
types of information which need protection from 


_ disclosure. ‘These types or categories will neces- 


sarily be broad; but primarily it will be the task of 
the executive to determine whether a document falls 
under any of the specified categories,” it adds. It is 
doubtful if there will be a broad measure of agree- 
ment with the view that the executive must be 
considered competent to determine and implement 
the classifications. 


it 


p this context, the recommendations of the Press 
Council of India would appear to be aimed at the 
circumvention of the necessity of giving discre- 
tionary powers to the executive. The Council has 
prepared a draft amendment of section 5. Accord- 
ing to it, nothing shall be an offence under the 
section if it predominantly and substantially” sub- 
serves public interest, unless the communication or 
(Continued on page 23) 
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S.D. THAPAR 


R URAL Development Administration is in a mess. 

Will it continue? Any one conversant with the 
happenings and discussions in the Ministry of-Rural 
Reconstruction and the Planning Commission would 
confirm that the Government is neither clear about 
the modalities of planning nor about execution of 
programmes to help the rural poor. 

Barring a few large-scale multipurpose irrigation 
projects and agricultural research in the Univer- 
sities, the problems of rural areas are too localised 
to be appreciated at the State much less the national 
level. The schemes and programmes of alleviating 
rural poverty as a central policy-frame may accord- 
ingly be simply wayward, if not irrelevant. 

There is so much talk about the revised Twenty- 
Point Programme of the Prime Minister. In the 
ensuing penultimate year of the Plan and the 
impending elections in 1985, chances are that this 
programme will get a further boost as the Budget 
allocations for the fiscal 1983-84 portends. And 
that because the politicians insist on flying in the 
face of experience. Targets have been fixed for 
achievement under various heads of the programme 
without evaluating whether the real benefit reached 
to beneficiaries. 

There are two fundamental flaws in the Program- 
me. First, the importance of participative develop- 
ment in the programme of this type is not well 
understood. And secand, the futility of an inappro- 
priate delivery system of rural development in 
general and the individual beneficiary programme 
in particular is not realised. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of promoting 
participative development in the country is the lack 
of trust that higher echelons of political power 
repose in lower level public men. We have a long 
tradition of feudalism and imperialism, which will 
not brook any sharing of power. The Ministers at 
the Central level would grudgingly pass on to the 
State Governments more responsibilities under the 
Concurrent Subjects List, and in turn the State 
Government Ministers hardly tolerate the indepen- 
dence of zila adhyakshs. What political party is in 
power hardly matters under such dispensations. 
The last performance of the Janata Party at the 
Centre, and now at the State level in Karnataka, 
strikes no difference from Congress-I. 

This lack of trust is built in the behaviour pattern 
of bureaucrats as much as of the politicians. The 
State level functionaries hardly believe that the 
District level functionaries are capable of function- 
ing independently. This is true in the matter of 
Plan preparation, the deciding of priorities of 
schemes or even execution of projects. Everything 
flows vertically. 

During the Janata interlude (1977-80), there was 
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much talk about Block level Plans. But the idea 
did not descend below the pilot stage of having a 
few model reports prepared. And lately under 
Congress-I the real earnestness being shown is for 
District level plans. It is hardly realised that a 
programme like the Prime Minister’s Twenty-Point 
or IRDP to be meaningful must have a detailed 
look at its beneficiaries and the loca] resources with 
preferably panchayat or at best Block-level perspec- 
tive. 

The merit or demerit of the Poverty Alleviation 
Projects, either way one may look at them, is that 
they involve public involvement for their faithful 
execution. A government functionary cannot get 
away with his biased selection ofa beneficiary if 
his selection has been made in the open public 
meeting. The influence of the elitist element — the 
much talked about bane of the panchayat raj — can 
be discounted only when there is a sincere step, 
towards local self-government. 

As there can be no too high a price for an inde- 
pendent government at the national Jevel, similarly 
some mistakes or abuses apart, panchayat raj 
culture has to be built in the interest of economic 
democracy in the country. We do not deny vote to 
a person for the reason that he is illiterate and/or 
lacks capacity for exercising instructive ‘judgement. 
Similarly we should not deny the true option to a 
person to improve his lot in his own way. You may 
conduct classes to educate the electorate. Similarly 
you may disseminate the knowledge and informa- 
tion about economic development matters through 
a spate of soft-ware communication media available; 
but after that the choice should be of the person 
concerned, 

So far the Government delivery system in the 
rural areas has been including in its scope seven 
agricultural inputs: fertilisers, seeds, pesticides, 
credit, irrigation, technology and information. But 
now special help to the.spatially and socially isolated 
households is the plank of the Anti-poverty Pro- 
gramme input. There are special components for 
this in the Plan. And backward areas have been 
defined for special benefits to the industry located 
therein. 

Much more in the case of the Anti-poverty 
Programme than other delivery services and items, 
the need for feed-back is a must. As of today those 
engaged in implementing this Programme are satis- 
fied, the moment an identified beneficiaries has been 
delivered thé money involved as subsidy and/or 
bank loans. And as was quite expected, in the 
absence of follow-up and complementary services, 
the most popular items of livestock given through 
IRDP have disappeared; either sold to a third party 
or simply disseminated. This situation could have 
been avoided if the implementing agency was a 
village council or panchayat, as the case may be. 

Even for the delivery of agricultural inputs the 


Government has not promoted or’encouraged much 
the institution of cooperatives. With all their 
defects cooperatives held high hopes for agricultural 
development. Their importance should be felt 
much more in the country at the present juncture. 
Till. date the achievements in the agricultural sector 
have been by and large through the midwifery of 
medium and large farmers, majority of them avail- 
ing irrigation facilities. But in the future we have 
to concentrate on small and marginal farmers who 
mostly cultivate rain-fed lands. And the latter 
class of households can be reached better by co- 
Operatives, until an alternative is found. 

It is pointed out in certain quarters that, what- 
ever the state of the implementing agency, at least 
the planning duties cannot be devolved at lower 
levels. Quite a few persons question whether such 
capabilities will be built even at the District level. 
Confusion is often noticed between sectoral planning 
and the planning for anti-poverty measures. Sectoral 
planning cannot be entrusted to non-professionals 
and to institutions or organisations that lack the 
expertise of inter-disciplinary planning personnel. 
However, the work of activating the human factor in 
the development process can be handled only at the 
local level without any such constraint. For the 


sectoral planning work, local groups will act primari- 
ly as coordinators. Those will ensure expeduious 
flow of information from participants to pianners; 
and act as interpreter of community aspiration, 
infuser of values, negotiator and public spoke: man. 

For many things while collective action is socially 
desirable, collective effort is scarcely attractive at 
the individual level. To deal with this dilemma, 
the local groups—may be panchayat, cooperative 
or village council—will provide the necessary com- 
munication input and build up public awareness. 

Undoubtedly the most important caution fer the 
planners and implementers of Plans at the pancha- 
yat, Block and even District levels, will be that they 
do not reinforce the power of local elites. Given 
that, decentralised planning and execution of Plans 
including the anti-poverty measures will bear good 
fruits. And to strengthen the position of the so- 
cially and economically depressed, the poorest of 
the poor sections of the society, a method of reser- 
vations for them in panchayat samiti or weighted 
voting rights could be easily found. 

Will the Government care to do all this? This 
only the future will tell. But the way thinking is 
going on in the influential circles and among the 
wielders of power, there appears little hope. C 





Right to Know ( from page 21) 


use of the “official secret” is made for the benefit 
of any foreign power or in any manner prejudicial 
to the safety of the state. It defines the parameters 
within which “official secret” can qualify to be 
withheld from the public. 

The matters which qualify will have to concern 
(a) defence or security of the nation, (b) foreign 
relations, (c) monetary policy, foreign exchange 
policy, economic plans and policies, commercial or 
financial information where premature disclosure 
may harm the national interest or provide opportu- 
nities for unfair financial gains to a private interest, 
(d) information which is likely to be helpful in the 
commission of offences, helpful in facilitating an 
escape from legal custody or to be prejudicial to 
prison security or likely to impede the prevention or 
detection of offences or the apprehension or prose- 
cution of offenders, (e) private information given to 
government in confidence, and (f) trade secrets. 

The most significant provision in the draft how- 
ever is contained in the recommendation that no 
person shall be prosecuted under this section 
without the sanction of a committee consisting of 
the Attorney-General of India, a person nominated 
by the Chairman of the Press Council of India and 
a person nominated by the Bar Council of India, 
unless the charge against the person is that he com- 
municated or used the “official secret? for the 
benefit of a foreign power or in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the safety of the state. 

The government’s powers are thus sought to be 
circumscribed by the safeguard provision of a com- 
mittee whose voice will have to be reckoned with in 
determining the offence so long as the charge is not 
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related to the two exceptions listed. While the Press 
Council suggestion is no doubt worthy of considera- 
tion as constituting a marked liberalisation of the 
impact of section 5, there can be differing opinions 
in regard to the definition of the “official seciet”’ 
itself. For imstance, the draft amendment lists 
“documents regarding proceedings, decisions and 
minutes of the Union or State Cabinets? as official 
secrets. Not all professional journalists will subs- 
cribe to this as in practice it has been found that 
access is barred totally to any decision of the 
Cabinet, unless the government chooses to take tne 
public into confidence. 

A national debate on the right to information is 
undoubtedly called for. The entire concept of the 
right to information, including the right of protec- 
tion to journalists engaged in the normal and 
routine discharge of their professional responsi- 
bilities, cries out for a drastic overhaul. The Press 
Commission holds the view that there is no absoiute 
immunity for journalists from disclosing their 
sources of information. The public interest in the 
free flow of information and hence in protecting a 
journalist’s source of information has to receive 
wide recognition in India. For the present, the 
government does not wish to give the journalists 
immunity from disclosing their sources of infor- 
mation. But there is a countrary view, gaining wider 
acceptance, that journalists should be comnelled to 
disclose their sources, if at all, in extreme cases 
only; and that too is confidence to a judge ora 
judicial officer, and any changes in laws that may 
be necessary for this purpose should be made. There 
has been a dissenting opinion to this effect incor- 
porated also in the Press Commission’s recommen- 
dations. 
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Dimensions of Development 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


Te broad parameters and basic principles of 
national development are discernible in our 
Constitution which is ‘fundamental in the governa- 
nce of the country’ and binds us all. What, briefly, 
are they. The integral yoga of Law and Develop- 
ment has spinal value for a democracy, sworn to do 
social justice through a dynamic rule of law. From 
this perspective it is clear that our founding fathers 
set much store by rural development and, asa 
necessary exercise, emphasised land reforms. Similar 
was the insistence on nationalisation with a commu- 
nity purpose. When the court, allegedly guided by 
the values of the status quo, crossed its path and 
threatened land legislation and measures for nation- 
alisation with ‘ultra vires’ missiles, Parliament 
amended the Constitution and engrafted the protec- 
tive armour of Articles 19 (6) (ii), 31A, 31B and 
31C part of which was shot down by the Kesavanan- 
da decision. So we may take it as axiomatic that 
rural restructuring, with land ceiling and land for 
the landless, isa Constitutional prescription of 
developmental dynamics. 

This stress on village development plainly flows 
from Articles 40 and 48. Village self-government 
through Panchayati Rajis the mandate of Article 
40, even as organisation of ‘agriculture and animal 
husbandry on modern and scientific lines’ is direc- 
ted by Article 48. 

The raising of the quality of life, even of the low- 
liest, is precious and the defence of environment and 
ecology against the noxious violence and invasionary 
pollution of predatory industrialism and homicidal 
technology is crucial to our Socialist Republic. 
Article 48 A commands the state to protect the 
and improve the environment and safeguard the 
forests and wild life of the country. Article. 51A, 
perhaps judicially enforceable, obligates every 
citizen ‘to protect and improve the natural environ- 
ment including forests, lakes, rivers and wild life.’ 
In this context, the concern of the Constitution for 
the standard of life of the masses has develop- 
mental pertinence. Article 47 reads: 


‘The state shall regard the raising of the level of nutrition 
and the standard of living of its people and the improve- 
ment of public health as among its primary duties and, in 
particular, the State shall endeavour to bring about prohibi- 
tion of the consumption except for medical purposes of 
intoxicating drinks and of drugs which are injurious to 
health’. 

So also, Article 43 directs the State to promote 
cottage industries on an individual or cooperative 
basis in rural areas. 

The socialist thrust of national development is 
evident from Article 39 (b) and (c) which asks the 
state to ‘direct its policy towards securing: 

39 (b) that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to 


subserve the common good; 
(c) that the operation of the economic system does not 
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result in the concentration of wealth and means of produc- 
tion to the common detriment. 
‘To minimize the inequalities in income,’ ‘to elimin- 
ate inequalities in status, facilities and opportuni- 
ties’ among people in different areas is the rule 
spelt out in Article 38. Regional imbalances in 
development, the Third World syndrome of millions 
in misery around on oasis of millionaires in ' plenty 
and urban-rural disparities are constitutional allergy. 
The economic interests of the weaker sections are a 
dear cause, maternity relief, nutritional status and 
just conditions of work are some of the humanist 
principles of development set out in Part IV. Above 
all, we are a Socialist Republic, and therefore, ex- 
ploitative and unsocial industrial growth is our 
bete noire. In sum, the developmental directives of 
our Constitution are geared to social and economic 
justice. Nehru, even in the Constituent Assembly, 
warned about the writing on the wall if our massive 
poverty were not liquidated ere long. He said: 

‘If we cannot solve this problem soon, all our paper 

Constitutions will become useless and purposeless... 

If India goes down, all will go down; if India thrives, 

all will thrive; and if India lives, all will live... 

Village India and the little Indian are the cy nosure 
of goal-oriented growth rooted in socialist ethos and 
blended with distributive justice. Such are the 
ethics and axiological moorings of our Constitution, 
its developmental perceptions and perspectives. 
Who owns and controls India? Who plans for 
whom? The basic challenge of development is the 
choice between India (Private) Limited and Indian 
people Unlimited as the consumers of national 
resources. 

Let me turn to a different aspect. Planned deve- 
lopment is a creative invitation to the legal system 
and jurist-statesmen. Strangely enough, Law and 
Development have remained distant neighbours and 
both have paid the price. They have slowly started 
recognising each other’s presence and mutuality 
of interests. A functional rule of law forfeits its 
social raison d’etre if it loses nexus with the deve- 
lopmental demands of the people. Today legal 
draftsmen, and judges, jurists and lawyers are 
altogether innocent of national planning, legal tools 
and techniques in that behalf and the new legislative 
horizon of environmental management, growth 
management, urban development, land use, norms, 
community services, water and waste engineering, 
prevention of ecean pollution and noise nuisance, 
planning and regulation of high-rise built-form, 
pre-emption of industrial slums, deforestation and 
desertification, safety measures against health 
hazards and fire hazards, legal aspects of conser- 
vation and contamination, weedicide and pesticide 
menaces, tort liability and statutory liability under 
special Acts, legal promotion of solar energy and 
the like. 


however amazing, are incompatible with our reali- 
ties, for it will produce more human redundancy in 
a job-hungry society, Our 2ist Century shall not 
be a simian imitation of Japan and America, and 
the colonial craze for foreign wonders makes our 
developmental design a curse for the common 
people. - 


What we need is appropriate methodology in 
production, marketing, equitable distribution and 
assurance of economic dignity to everyone. Our 
resources, human and natural, are immense and 
must be fully utilised. Full employment. especially 
for our rural people, is a high priority on Develop- 
ment. Women have been excluded from the national 
banquet, subordinated to man and devalued econo- 
mically, politically and socially. People’s participa- 
tion necessarily implies woman’s contribution to 
national development. Gender justice obligates us 
all to make woman an equal partner in the processes 
of rebuilding India. The economics of woman’s 
participation adds a new dimension to our concep- 
tion of Third World Tomorrow. 


Popular participation undoubtedly will pay better 
dividends in development than capital investment 


on a colonial scale. The Indian people, 700 million - 


strong, are Prometheus Unbound provided their 
mental and muscular resources are channelled into 
_ meaningful construction. 


This means social engineering of a creative type 
congenial to our country’s habitude. Again, appro- 
priate technology means appropriate solutions ‘to 
our problems having regard to large-scale poverty 
and precarious environment. Just consider our fuel 
needs. Our timber traders are mercharts of defores- 
tation and promoters of desertification. I am told, 
South India may become, before long, a Sahara. 
We cannot afford to strip our soil of all its cover, 
accelerate erosion and inaugurate the era of inferti- 
lity and rainlessness. By destroying our timber 
wealth, we disrupt the future of generations, buying 
short-term survival by committed long-term suicide. 
A total ban on tree-cutting and a terrific campaign 
for tree-planting, with marginal exceptions, must be 
a mass line on the Mao model. 


When I visited China — I had seen a bit of it in 
Kasturba-gram in Madhya Pradesh — I was struck 
by the popularity of bio-gas in the communes. I was 
satisfied about the great potential of bio-gas for 
our people. If all our dungs and wastes were 
fermented, the saving on fuel could well be tremen- 
dous. Is Gandhi dated? 


Our environment is the asset of generations to 
come. He who rapes Nature now for transcient 
pleasure or profit is a butcher of the future for the 
people as a whole. Those who pollute Nature, 
including air, water and vegetation, are truly the 
enemies.of all the nation. Indeed, the real murderers 
abounding amidst us are not those who are melo- 
dramatically hanged after judicial ritual, but the 
heartless industrialists and businessmen who rob the 
human rights of innocent millions and condemn 
them to mass disease, hazard to health and loss of 
the common resources given by God without which 
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survival, urban or rural, has but a short mileage. 


Appropriate technology is the hardware of the 
new development thinking and has many unexplor- 
ed dimensions. I was surprised to read a book on 
Dogs, Cows, Pigs and other things, by a British 
author. I have been fascinated by the thesis therein 
expounded of the successful economics and indis- 
pensability of the cow for India. Gandhi is not 
time-barred and cow protection is not religion, 
but stark economics. Prof N.S. Ramaswamy of the 
Indian Institute of Management Bangalore, and his 
team have much to say about the importance of 
cattle for rural traction. The cycle in China and . 
auto-rickshaw in India are but small instances of 
appropriate technology in the Third World. We 
cannot afford the luxury of capital-intensive 
machinery. We can, by our own skills, produce 
mechanical wonders which will upgrade our social 
services without inflicting mortal wounds on employ- 
ment potential. 

Hunger and ill-health have to be combated, 
motherhood and baby-hood have to be promoted, 
not through the rejected drugs dumped by multi- 
national pharmaceuticals, but through indigenous 
herbs, vegetables, locally available diets and village- 
level nutrition cadres, barefoot doctors and sanita- 
tion trainers. Indeed, nutrition and medicinal 
education in simple, cheap and even cost-free 
methods of maintaining good health and treating 
disedse may save us much money and maladies. 
Likewise, we have to meet the menace of dogs, cats 
and rats, flies and mosquitoes the brave way Mao 


. and Ho Che Minh did. 


. The frontal attack on poverty is the central pro- 
blem of development. Being a professional law 


_person, I must emphasise the great importance of 


the jurisprudence of development. The law and the 
lawyer, the sciences and the scientists, academic 
institutes and academia must remain patriotically 
relevant to India today. Our commitment must be 
continuous and our loyalties undivided to the people 
at every level; to their privations, problems and 
solutions, based on the great advances of today and 


our nation’s ability for adaptive mutation. We have 


to think afresh, act afresh, on the current wave- 
length, without being either medieval or ultra- 
modern. Law must awake from the past and develop 
techniques to meet contemporary requirements. 
Science should be geared to Indian demands and 
scientists must be socially oriented and aware of 
present circumstances. This revolution in thought 
and action is the challenge of Development. 


The Indian drama of development will reach its 
crescendo of unfoldment only if our level of living 
rises and our gaping inequality declines. Third 
World planning processes, agricultural operations 
and industrial adaptations, must blossom watered 
by our democratic genius. Corruption, on a macro- 
scale, has become a sinister hijacker of development. 
Gunnar Myrdal considers the prevalence of corrup- 
tion as an aspect of the Soft State. Hardly any 
political party in power has proved itself totally 
vaccinated against corruption. Developing coun- 
tries, like our own, have fallen victim to the folklore 
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of corruption to such an extent that belief is almost 
universal that nothing moves unless bribes are paid 
and Western businessmen have made a fine art of 
penetrating the parlours of high officials and politi- 
cians .to facilitate concluding their business deals 


of developmental futurology. Kerala, way back in 
1958, prepared a master plan of its water resources 
— tribute to the engineers. No other State has: one 
as yet. More important is people’s developmental 
awareness and involvement. We tried it in Kerala in 





and to keep their enterprises going. The West has 
corrupted the East, but the East, with ail its holy 
mantle, is hospitable enough. Asian Drama narrates 
the modus operandi in India but one blushes to read 
it in public, although corruption has to be fought 
is to make headway. However, 
always be on higher investment 
quality of life is the final deter- 
minant of development and the yardstick of human- 


if development 
our focus must 
in man. The 


rights. 


Contemporary illiteracy, as a pervasive pathology 
of most persons who engineer . power in our country 
(and elsewhere) provokes a demand that those in the - 
saddle in the Executive, Judicative and Legislative 
branches must possess developmental education and 
qualification for office. The greatest 
progress is philistinism. No vision, 
tion, no mental locomotion, no adv 


pre-emptive planning where 


and physical hospitals 


Ë COMMUNICATION 


‘Foreign Hands’ 


HANK Mainstream (see 

“Foreign Hands” in the issue 
of July 16, 1983), for the joy 
that is Abu. How one wishes, 
as in the poem, that his ‘tribe’ 
will increase! 

You and Abu know, of course, 
that “Americans generally” 
apart, : some very ‘superior’ 
Western ‘intellectuals’ whose 
‘credentials’ (like David Sel- 
bourne’s) are (with our ‘craze 
for phoren’) assumed automa- 
tically to be impeccable, have 
also thought of Indira Gandhi as 
the daughter of the Mahatma. 

In Britain’s once (perhaps still) 
prestigious Political Quarterly 
(October-December 1975), for 
example, there was an editorial, 
“Lament for India”, calling this 


country, then declared in a state. ` 


of Emergency, “a dictatorship” 
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enemy of natural 
no finer percep- 
ance action and 
indifference means 
irretrievable misery for the masses. And yet our 
cities are ` barbarity writ large, our ‘rural neglect 
puts hell to shame, our menta! hospitals are a horror 
‘black holes’. 
politicians, administrators and judges are innocent 


yigyan. 


our evolutionar 


by rural 


Largely our 


tun, as “ʻa cruel 
irony”, “by the 
Mahatma Gandhi himself!” 


historcal 


The author of the commentary ` 


was a then member of the Quar- 
terly’s editorial board, Bernard 
Crick, whose ‘scholarship’ and 
‘perception’ I have seen noised 
about over his study of Orwell 
(of 1984 fame). Anyway, [ 
had pointed out Crick’s egre- 
gious error but of course, as one 
of ‘the lesser breed’, I found my 
Caveat disregarded, ; 


I have my own guess about 


. why David Selbourne and ħis 


like have “An Eye to India”. 
I remember also somethin g he 
wrote in Mainstream with such 
supercilious contempt for Indian 
scholarship that the paper had to 
publish also the resentment some 
of us felt at the person’s sneering 
presumption. The ‘scholar’, 
never apparently short of travel 


rants, continues to strut about 
‘the,scene and deliver bimself of 


‘Left-sounding obiter „On the 
politics of India in general; and 
Abu of course is annoyed. These 
sneakish ‘foreign hands’ are 
Perhaps more disgusting even 
than the dirty, diabolic ones 


1957 with hope and some success 1n 
agriculture. No State has experimented with pro- 
fessional sramdan, people’s sramdan and masses’ 


alism, ecological 
between rich and 


-daughter of. 


irrigation and 


The Development Odyssey o) India must be made 
of sterner stuff than verbal bluff, not IMF or ADB 
or WB nor borrowed know-how but creative con- 
sciousness, cultured at home — our professions and 
people and our resources and ability, for absorption 
of world technolo 
exotic death trap. 


Let us, Indian internationals, be clear about the — 
nation’s objective of social futurism which we must 
achieve. The hour is late, the people are impatient, 
we vanquish or vanish. So our pressing need is to 
control wild growth and lethal technology. to master 
y destiny and halt economic irration- 
incursions and vulgar contrast 
poor, and' forestall Future Shock 
self-reliance, 
- human order informed by social justice. 


(Part of a lecture delivered by Justice Krishna Iyer 
at a seminar in the University of Mysore). 


gy — that is swaraj. All else is 


urban compassion and a 





behind ‘Khalistan’ or whatever,, 
these days. Abu — bless him! — 
can purvey that disgust so much 
more efficiently (and enjoyably) 
than merely angry polemics can. 


Hiren M ukerjee 
New Delhi 
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Housing, Citizen 
and. Government 


. AS. KRISHNASWAMI 


Hes anyone thought of the 
genesis of the present. hous- 
ing problem in the urban areas? 
If only one went to the roots one 
could find a solution or at least 
a logical explanation. 
ls housing a public sector res- 
ponsibility? No. Is it a private 
sector responsibility? No. Then 
where does the responsibility lie? 
How is it that this problem, 
which did not exist four decades 
ago, has now assumed a crippling 
dimension making it impossible 
for even highly-placed persons to 
shift residences even on transfer. 


People are known to have even. 


refused promotions for fear of 
not getting liveable houses at the 
station of posting. 

Formerly housing — except 
for. New Delhi and Simla and 
probably a few other cities — 
was the individual sector’s (the 
most private of the private sec- 
tor) responsibility. Every worker, 
irrespective of whether he was a 
Government employee, company 
employee, white collar or blue- 
collar worker, artisan, skilled or 

‘unskilled labourer, had one 
desire — to own property not 
only for his personal use but to 
secure a monetary return in the 
form of rent as an added source 
of income in his old age. 

Thus everyone, big or small, 
built property, used part of it, 
and let a portion out to someone 
else. This was an automatic built- 
in effort to solve the housing 
problem at.the individual] level. 
This also meant that he invested 
the money and on that invest- 
ment he got a reasonable return. 

Came the Second World War, 
and the British Government in 
India felt that there would be a 
rush to the cities and that their 
own employees and people man- 
ning important services in Delhi 
would face a severe problem un- 
less their tenancy was protected. 
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Thus came into being the New 
Delhi House Rent Control Order 
1939. This order prohibited land- 
lords from increasing the rent 
of getting their property vacated. 

With the passage of this order 
private housing activity suffered 
its first setback, and from then 
onwards began withdrawal of the 
individual’s effort to participate 
in public housing. 

After Independence, and with 
the coming to power of vote- 
oriented Governments, things 
worsened — all enactments were 
tenant-oriented and all judicial 
decisions were also tenant-orien- 
ted. The landlord who put up 
buildings denying himself several 
necessities became a humiliated 
and forlorn individual. Tenants 
virtually became landlords and 
therefore rich, while the land- 
lords became poor and humiliat- 
ed. Tenancy has today become 
a tangible asset and is given 
monetary value during business 
transactions. Tenancy became a 
negotiable factor. Nobody dis- 
putes the need for legislation to 
safeguard the interests of tenants, 
but a reasonable safeguard must 
be provided to the land-lords 
also. A via media can certainly 
be found if people put their 
heads together and try to finda 
solution. 

Take a few instances. There are 
families on Marine Drive in 
Bombay occupying 4,000 sq ft 
accommodation for Rs 275 per 
month. When they transfer their 
tenancy they get a reported Rs 
20 lakhs for it. Recently shops in 


- Connaught Place in New Delhi 


are reported to have earned 
Rs 50 lakhs for a change in 
tenancy. The present tenants are 
no poor citizens. In fact quite a 
number of them are in the mil- 
lionaire class. i 

The owners do not even get 
enough return to keep their pro- 
perty in, good repair. Most of 
the buildings in India are there- 
fore in bad shape, never painted 
and almost on the verge of 
collapse. Many collapse each 
year and claim lives 

An overseas visitor to Bombay 
recently commented, “It looks 
as though the buildings have 
never been painted.” He did not 
know, about India’s peculiar 
rent law. 


With such a state of affairs, 
how does the Government expect 
to solve the housing problem? It 
is too huge a problem for the 
Government to attempt a solu- 
tion. The private sector also will 
not take it up on the scale 
needed. It has to finally come 
back to the individual who too 
does not find it rewarding. He 
can at best take care of himself 
if he can, but not of others 
whom he could help. 


How can the individual be in- 
duced to take interest in this 
function again? The situation 
is not hopeless. You only have 
to make it interesting. 

To begin with, private cons- 
truction has to be encouraged 
by: 

(1) providing cheap land; (2) 
making building materials avail- 
able; (3) making rent acts more 
reasonable, with provision for 
escalation of rent according to 
price index; (4) enabling absentee 
landlords to get back their pre- 
mises for bona fide personal use 
by them and their families; (5) 
settling rent act disputes not in 
ordinary courts of law but 
through tribunals which should 
settle all types of disputes 
within one year; (6) providing 
in the rent act for ‘fair rent” 
being made accruable to the 
landlord basing the calculations 
on market rates. (Apart from 
Rent Control Act, there should 
also be a Fair Rent Act which 
should settle and revise rent 
from time to time, say bi- 
annually). 


Most important of all is the 
immediate necessity to depopul- 
ate metropolitan cities by shifting 
important Government offices 


and obnoxious industries and 
encouraging people to retire not in 
cities but in suburban commutable dis- 
tricts. One look at Delhi’s telephone 
book, and you find numerous offices 
whose presence in Delhi is absolutely 
unnecessary. They should be moved 
out to where they belong. Why 
should the Steel Authority not go to 
Ranchi, Bhakra & Nangal Board to 
Nangal, Indian Airlines to Nagpu, 
at India’s centre? Move all unimpor 
tant attached offices to Ajmer, Alwar 
Meerut, Mathura, Sonepet, etc. This? 
will relieve Delhi and bring affluence 
to smaller towns. 


To do all this you need a strong will 
and determination. Does the Govern- 
ment have it?@ 
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B BOOK REVIEW 


— eee 
Tariq Ali’s book on Pakistan has evoked 
widespread interest in this country. It is being 
scrutinised from different angles by different 
people. Mainstream intends to publish a number 
of contributions on the book. This week is pub- 
lished here a review from a prominent member 
of CPI Central Executive Committee. — Editor 





Pakistan : A Fundamental Fallacy ? 


MOHIT SEN 


Can Pakistan Survive? The 
Death of a State by. Tariq 
Ali (Pelican Books; pp 237; 
£ 2.95.) 





Tax ALI has written a per- 
ceptive and even provocative 
book which could scarcely be 
more timely. His credentials for 
writing on Pakistan may not be 
considered impeccable by every- 
body but they are redoutable. 
His father is that noble soul, 
Mazhar Ali Khan who can in 


many ways, be placed on par: 


with the late Mian Iftikaruddin 
and Faiz Ahmed Faiz’ himself 
as those who suffered in Paki- 
stan but never sacrificed their 
faith that religion could divide 
but never unite a people. The 
son has kept to his own revolu- 
tionary faith — democratic 
Trotskyism if one may be per- 
mitted to use that paradoxical 
term. ; 

The basic thesis of. the book is 
that the so-called Islamic basis of 
Pakistan is really no basis at ‘all. 
This means that in fact Pakistan 
has ho basis at all! He docu- 
ments his thesis by an extensive 
historical survey of India’s free- 
dom movement and of the role 


and relation of Muslims to and ` 


within it. 

It is a rather familiar Marxist 
analysis except that, given his 
Trotskyite -convictions, he. is 
expectedly unfair to the Com- 
munist Party of India. He pays 


his tribute to its capacity to. 


evoke idealism and sacrifice, but 
does not disguise his aversion 
for its loyalty to the Comintern 
and Stalin. i 
One would tend, however, to 
agree with him that when all is 
said and done, the partition of 
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India need not have taken place. 
The Congress was not a Hindu 
organisation though many of its 
leaders were Hindu communa- 
lists and the Gandhian manner 
of mass mobilisation did have 
Hindu overtones, But it was par 
excellance the instrument of 
Indian national anti-imperialist 
mobilisation and it was national. 
It could have held out. It could 
have gone in for another round 
of national resistance. Gandhiji 
used it to do so but he was let 
down not only by the conserva- 
tives like Patel but radicals like 
Jawaharlal. They preferred office 
to the maintenance of India as 


` we had known it for generations. 


To have held out would have 
resulted in clashes and cost pre- 
cious lives. But in all likelihood 
much less so than what followed 
in the shape of the partition 
holocaust, not to speak of the 
wars between our country and 
Pakistan. To have held out 
would have led to a cleaner and 
more advanced India all the way 
from Rawalpindi to Kanya 
Kumari. , 

Anyway there was no holding 
out and Pakistan-was artificially 
created. One of the great merits 
of Tariq Ali’s book is that he 
successfully demolishes the myth 
that the only thing. artificial 
about Pakistan was the existence 
of the Western and Eastern 
wings. That certainly was arti- 
ficial and not the cause, however, 
but result of the fundamental 
fallacy, that is; that islam could 
be the foundation of a people 
and a state. 5 

The additional factor was and 
is the lack even of capitalist 
development and the failure to 
develop political institutions of 
any stability, including the 


crucial element of a political 
party. The author has brought 
together many Statistics to 
demonstrate the extremely 
oppressive and landlord-bureau- 
crat character of Pakistan’s 
socio-economic system. 


Even more valuable, however, ` 


is his analysis of the post founda- 
tion history of Pakistan. It is 


salutary to be reminded that 
instability has ‘plagued the 
country whether under’ the 


governance of political parties or 
bureaucrat military or military- 
bureaucrat regimes — all the 
three variants have failed to effect 


significant socio-economic trans- 
‘formations or even mitigating 


economic advance. And most 


painful of all its failures has been - 


the total misreading and mis- 
handling of the problem of 
nationalities — Punjabi domi- 


-nation certainly exists but it does 


not and cannot cement, much 
less create, a new historical 
entity. , 

` The most eloquent chapters of 
the book are those dealing with 
the creation of Bangladesh and 
the subsequent tragic failure of 
Bhutto’s populist experiment. 
One finds here the passion and 
the precision of Marxist analysis 
at its best. The ‘scorching criti- 
cism of the Zia regime is also 
extremely well done — blood 
thirsty mercenaries of the most 
reactionary sections of US im- 
perialism. It obviously 
neither win legitimacy for itself 
nor stability for the country. . 


Three reasons 
-. How, then, has it survived even 


as long as it has? Tariq Ali seems 
to suggest three reasons.’ The 


` emergence of a military-bureauc- 


can ` 


/ 


ratic caste with a strength greater 
than that of landlord-Sandhurst 
cliques and with a Jammat- Islami 
ideology; the failure of the op- 
position to unite and to mobilise 
at the grassroots level: the prop- 
ping up by the US and reaction- 
ary West Asian regimes. He also 
believes that the entry of Soviet 
troops into Pakistan was a god 
send fo Zia. 

What, then, is to be done? The 
author is really quite weak in his 
answers — go On mobilising and 
raising the consciousness of the 
people. In a basic sense and in 
the long ‘run he may appear to 
be correct. But mobilise for what? 
And in what context? What hap- 
pens if the Zia regime launches 
upon an adventurist attack on 
India for which hectic prepara- 
tions are clearly proceeding apace? 

These questions do not appear 
to receive adequate attention 


*form the author. 


There is a 
reason for this. Tariq Ali seems 
to believe that the only possible 
and acceptable solution is the 
triumph of the revolutionary left. 
Nothing else can nor will do for 
him. In this connection he takes 
his wish for the fact as is evident 
from the gross exaggeration of 
the possibilities of independent 
Left action prior to the formation 
of Bangladesh and the present 
struggle of the Baluchi people. 
This lapse on the part of the 
author is clearly linked to his 
totally wrong reading of the 
international situation. He comes 
down heavily on Maoist China 
but he himself accepts their basic 
equation of the US and the 
Soviet Union as two superpowers 
pursuing what they consider to 
be their own respective national 
interests. He, therefore, adopts 
an equidistant position from both 


and seems to be critical of India 
for not doing so or, at least, of 
“tilting? to the Soviet Union 
because of its own national 
capitalist compulsions. 

From this follows his attitude 
towards the present government 
of Afghanistan and presence of 
Soviet troops in that country. It 
is an attitude practically coinci- 
dent with that of Zia-ul-Haq and 
the US imperialists. The author 
should ponder over why he is in 
such detested company. 

But the question what is to be 
done is not only to be addressed 
to Tariq Ali. It is a question for 
the people of Pakistan, for our- 
selves and for all anti-imperialist 
and peace forces in the world. 
We cannot afford only to wait 
and watch. We must discuss and 
decide how best we can help or 
we shall all go down together. 

(Courtesy: The Dailv) 





‘DISCUSSION | 


Chinese Economic Management 


M.G. BOKARE 


"TB reportage in Mainstream 

(June 25, 1983) regarding the 
management reform in China 
discloses newness in socialism in 
her economy in the current stage 
of its history. 

The root of reform in manage- 
ment in China lies in the beha- 
viour of working men in their 
production activity. Marx has 
disclosed the source of alienation 
of workers in the class society. 
The abolition of private property 
in the production system, it was 
suggested, would abolish alien- 
ation itself. The logical truth 
was derived from the premise 
that alienation is engendered in 
the existence of private property 
and the production relation 
thereof in capitalism. ; 

There are a few observations 
by Ye-and Ma of the Chinese 
factory reported in the Main- 
stream article. ““Every now and 
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then there were political meet- 
ings. People got up and made 
long speeches which were sup- 
posed to take the place of regul- 
ations, and to inspire workers... 
Most had stopped listening long 
ago.” It is further reported that 
Ye and Ma entered into the fac- 
tory as young workers full of 
Zeal. Later, they were demoral- 
ised in their workshops along 
with their fellow workers. This 
description connotes alienation 
in their work activity. The ex- 
hortations by the leaders that 
workers should work hard, more 
sincerely and produce more for 
the society connote idealistic ap- 
proaches. The religious leaders 
also exhort people to behave like 
brothers and sisters and also ex- 


. hort them to be moral in their 


social relationship in a capitalist 
society. : i 
Historical truth therefore is 
cognised in Chinese society. 
Despite the abolition of private 
poverty there exists alienation. 
This needs study. Engels had ex- 
pressed the need to study in the 


following words, included in the 
preface to his book, The Peasant 
War in Germany “Socialism, 
since it has become a science, 
demands that it be pursued us a 
science, that 1s, it should be 
studied.” It is the dictum of 
dialectics that whenever, there is 
a difference between the histori- 
cal truth and the logical truth, 
the source of error lies in the 
latter. The Chinese are trying 
to locate the source of error in 
respect of the alienation in the 
work activity. 

This is not the first time such 
an effort made in the Communist 
countries. The post-Stalin period 
is replete with such serious stu- 
dies to locate the sources of 
errors. The Second Congress of 
Polish Economists in June 1956 
had urged to be free in assess- 
ment of the facts of the current 
history. The criticism was made 
that economics in Communist 
countries has become ‘court 
science’. Professor Oskar Lange 
in the same vein said that econo- 
mics has indeed ‘sunk to the 
depth of apologetics’. Some other 
sources of error were also indi- 
cated. The carefully cultivated 
custom of quotations from Marx, 
lack of access to economic data 
and the servility of teachers in 
economics were identified as 
weaknesses leading to errors. 

The general theme of the 
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thinkers in all these studies and 


discussions was the need to study . 
the science of management. Many 
‘scholars have come to criticise- 


the current trends in the socialist 
management. 

Even the Chinese economist 
headed by professor Chen-Chien- 
han of Peking University had 
published the article ““Our Views 
on the Present Economic Work 
in China” in 1957. The onesided- 
ness of the Socialist practice was 
disclosed in this essay “published 
in Economic Research No. 15 of 
1957. 

. The book Economic Problems 
of socialism in USSR by Stalin 
marks a turning-point in the 
criticism of the Socialist theories 
and practices. The post-Stalin 
period in USSR is full of debates 
on management reforms. The 
Westerners gleefully made sweep- 
ing statements that this was a 
case of creeping capitalism. Even 
the Marxists in the parties as 


well as those not in the parties’ 


appeared to be worried over 
these alleged revisionist trends in 
the management of the Soviet 
economy. 

The high-level'appreciation of 
the famiiy’s farm in USSR is 
recorded on page 42 of the book, 


Food Programme: Its Aim by Lev , 


Voskresensky. One reads the 
criticism of collective and state 
‘farms: “Their methods of 
management have been increas- 
ingly used to the detriment of 
economic-ones.” (Page 45).° This 
is an official book published in 
1982. Andropov’s speech on 
November 22, 1982 and the 
editorial. of ‘Pravda (November 
26, 1982) are also now publish- 
ed. One.can read between the 


- ines only to come to the conclu- 


sion that reforms in management 
of the Soviet economy are round 
the corner. 

The Chinese reforms in 
management are not peculiar in 
themselves. The Chinese efforts 
are a part of the general con- 
-Sciousness of the Communist 


countries in favour of newness ` 


in their approach to the politi- 
cal economy of socialism. The 
summary. of the wide- ‘Tanging 
reforms could be useful in the 
basics.of the political economy. 
The concepts which were con- 
demned as reminiscent of the 
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“of responsibility, 


bourgeois social relationship have 
been scrutinised and many of 
them are being accepted in their 
newness as useful for the Socialist 
society. -Money, prices, auto- 
nomous enterprise, interest, profit 
and loss accounts, the balance 
sheets. competition, monetary 
incentives, etc. are some of 
the concepts that 
incorporated in the management 
reforms. Due to this acceptance- 
in the theories of political eco- 
nomy of socialism, there is a 
kind of repugnance among the 
Communist themselves that this 
is creeping capitalism. Instead 
of closely studying the newness 
of concepts in relation to the 
science of socialism, there is the 
hangover of the earlier thought 
process. The real problem is 
still hard to ‘identity in the 
theoretical discussions. The status 
of property in Socialism is going 
to present the real debate in the 
Communist countries in the near 
future. 

Once the need for reform in 
management is considered neces- 
sary, each country could intro- 
duce it in a specific way. The 
Communist countries. have uni- 
versities and the teachers who 
have full access to the theories 
and practices of Marxism. There 
is no inhibition now in discus- 
sions in the academic world. 
They could ‘innovate their 
management reform consistent 
with the irreversible principles 
of socialism. It appears that the 
European Socialist economies 


initiated their reforms mainly in’ 
' the field of physical entities like 


the size of the enterprise; moge- 
tary ratios, input-output relation- 
ship; impact of prices on the 
market; distributive channels, 
etc. The Chinese have thrown 
their weight mainly against the 
alienated character of the labour 
force in the productive activities. 
The recent -discussions in the 
sixth parliament regarding -the 
abolition of life-time service, 
fixed salaries and security in 
employment is a part of the 
reform. The reportage on Shou- 
gang is a case study of the 
impending reforms in the man- 
power management. The system 
of recruitment on the principle 
contractual 
nature of employment, wages 


are being . 


‘answer. 


based on output, promotion on 
merit and not seniority are few 


. of the newness in the proposition. 


These techniques look hke 


‘those in capitalism. Hence the 


scepticism about creeping capita- . 
lism. The Economic Problems 
of Socialism in USSR by Stalin 
includes the criticism of Yaro- 
shenko who had proposed that 
the science of economics is the 
science of organisation of pro- 
ductive forces. It is well-known 
that the terms, organisation and 
management are synonyms. How 
to manage the Socialist economy 
is therefore is a genuine sub- 
ject of study. -The epistemology ` 


` of this knowledge in the manage- 


ment is the experience of the 
Socialist. economy itself. The 
long experience of over sixty 
years in USSR and thirty years 
in China is enough for such a' 
study. The practices should lead . 
to theories. Theories based on 
empirical data substitute know 
ledge in place of faith. The find- 
ing of arguments for .conclusion 
given in advance is not philo- 
sophy. It amounts to special 
pleading 

It has been correctly stated by 
Marx and Lenin that Revolution 
looks like going back to primi- 
tive forms of social organisation. 
Hence the schizophrenia that 
the Shougang is neither capita- 
lism nor socialism; it is probably 
creeping capitalism, etc. The 
reforms in management in USSR 
and China are on the same: wave- 
length. The earlier practices had 
utopianness of then great leaders 
of the, revolutions. This could 
be corrected on the facts of the 
Socialist economies. 

Does this trend rehabilitate 
the bourgeois society? -The his- 
toricity connotes the- negative 
Once the bourgeois 
society has been abolished in the 
general mass consciousness, it 
cannot be rehabilitated. Once 
the monarchy has been re placed 
by democracy, howsoever weak 
and distorted, the former cannot 
be rehabilitated, The distorted 
forms of socialist economy would 
be rationalised on the experience 
ofthe economy itself. It could 
be identified by any adjective of 
socialism but cannot be labelled 
as: an identity of a bourgeois 
society. D 


Central America (from page 6) 


support. No wonder then that when the people’s 
Struggle grew and an organised front came into 
existence consisting of about a dozen or more 
distinct groups from every occupation and back- 
ground many churchmen figure quite prominently, 
To quote from a recent eye-witness account by the 
famous Ameriean women journalist and novelist, 


Martha Gellhorn: “As wars go this one is minor so- 
far, sporadic attacks with relatively light casualties ` 


on both sides. The guerillas are destroying bridges, 
dams, pylons, factories, crops, striking at the 
wealth of the ruling caste. The real war is waged 
on the defenceless population by the Government’s 
security forces. Although the security forces have 
American planes, helicopters, bombs, mortars, 
machine guns, splendid riflles and unlimited 
amunition, they are not very successful against the 
guerillas, but hideously successful against the citi- 
zens — the Church estimates 35-45,000 unarmed 
civilians died since 1979”. The figure in the US 
Embassy’s report to Washington had it as 30,000. 

` “Torture in El Salvador has become customary 
as a method of work, considered natural and neces- 
sary by those who practise it”, said the Salvadoran 
Commission of Human Rights. 
official security forces, there is an ominous body 
called ORDEN, some 100,000 Strong, vicious pea- 
sant vigilants paid to denounce, spy, provoke, for 
reprisals, murder: “They wear sombreros and kill 
with matchets”. The explanation for their treachery 
to their own kind is that they are rewarded with 
land, money, loot, and above all they are safe from 
the security forces. .There are also the unofficial 
squadrons of Death, men in civilian clothes and 
cars, roaming at night, special murder gangs. 
Finally CAIN are the trained torturers who operate 
inside the National Police Headquarters”. 

As for assassinations, in 1982, regarded as a good 
year, better than the preceding three, 5,840 muti- 
lated corpses of men and women, boys and girls, 
were found, dumped everywhere throughout El 
Salvador. The Roman Catholic Archbishop had 
declared that misery is not decreed by God, but 


made by man. This was revolutionary communism | 


to the Salvadoran Government. He was murdered 
and peasants today are uprooted or killed for no 
other reason that they are Catholics. This makes 
for refugees: an estimated 3,00,C00 are outside the 
country, 2,00,000 inside and the process continues. 


The situation is so scandalous that perhaps there is 


no other aspect of Reagan policy which is opposed 
as much within USA. as the one regarding El 
Salvador. Opposition from the Democratic Party 
has been at its highest. Carter’s former Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance said USA would be making a 
“profound error” if it continued to view conflicts in 
the region “through an East-West prism”. Vance 
dismissed -Reagan’s arguments that the Soviet 
Union and Cuba were primarily responsible for 
instability in Central America. “We must recognise 
that issues dividing countries such as El Salvador 
are local in nature”, he said adding “a political 
solution cannot be dictated by USA” and must be 
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In addition to the . 


worked out with the other countries in the region. 

In a national radio debate Senator Christopher 
Dodd replying to Reagan said, ‘In country after 
country dictatorship or military dominance has 
fistied democracy and destroyed human rights. If 
Central America were not soaked with poverty, 
there would be no revolution; if it were not racked 
with injustice, there would be no revolution. In 
short, there would be nothing for the Soviets to 
exploit. But unless. those oppressive conditions 
change, the region will continue to see the revolu- 
tion, with or without the Soviet”. Further ‘700 
million dollars-in economicand military assistance 
has been delivered to El Salvador since Ronald 
Reagan came to office. One of every five Salvadoran 
soldier fighting for his Government was trained in 
the United States. American soldiers are there now 
training Salvadoran army units employing American 
weapons. Now the President has asked for an even 
greater commitment (for central America). His 
request for El Salvador alone will bring the total 
aid to that country during his term to more than 
one billion dollars. One billion dollars to counter 
a rebel army that according to all reports does not 
exceed 7,000 guerillas. That means USA is paying 
1,40,000 dollars far each one-of those guerillas we 
are trying to defeat. But while this money is pour- 
ing into El Salvador, the money skinned off by that 
nation’s very rich is leaving the country. For every 
US dollar we sent in, more than a dollar has gone 
out, to numbered accounts in Zurich or to buy 
stocks on Wall Street.” 

With the ever-increasing killings and no easy military 
victory in El Salvador, the demand was mounting fora 
Political solution on the basis of negotiations between the 
Government and guerillas. For this Reagan sent a special 
envoy Richard Stone (like Phillip Habib in the Middle East) 
to bring about direct negotiations. A meeting was scheduled 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, with four reprentatives of the major 
Salvadorean guerillas groups. This was arranged by the 
Costa Rican President Luis Alberto Monge with the cooper- 
ation of a number of nonaligned governments in neighbour- 
ing countries, but it was allowed to be sabotaged and even 
this failure was used by Reagan to get 50 million dollars in 
additional military aid for Salvador’s embattled security 
forces out of an unwilling Congress. The guerillas maintain 
the Stone trip was solely for domestic propaganda. 

However, with the US Congress continuing to demanda 
negotiated settlement, Réagan has embarked on a 
special gimmick on the domestic front to coincide 
with his aggressive moves against Nicaragua. He has 
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Nicaragua is about the place Soviet missiles on its soil. They 
have emphatically denied any such plan. 

For all Reagan’s threatening postures, USA is more 
isolated today than at the time of its aggression against 
Vietnam. The world cannot forget the lessons of that mis- 
adventure so easily so soon. We need take only two examples. 
USA has perpetrated massive economic aggression against 
Nicaragua by depriving it of 90 per cent of its sugar quota 
on the US market. On Nicaragua’s urging a meeting of the 
Latin American Economic System was called last May to 
consider this massive arm-twisting. Reagan Administration 
made a despicable attempt to drive a edge between the Latin 
American nations by offering to redistribute the Nicaragua 


quota among them. All the 26, attending m emteis urani- 
mously rejected the US proposal and condemned its economic 
aggression on Nicaragua. They denounced the unlawful US 
action as a bid to interfere in the internal affairs of a Latin 
American state with a design to restricting its sovereignty 
and damaging its economy. 

More recently, Willy Brandt, leader of the Socialist Inter- 
national, said his organisation would vigorously defend 
Nicaragua “without trying to tell our Nicaraguen friends 
how they should organise their state, society or foreign 
policy”. He defended the Sandinista Government on the 
issue of political plurality of its broad-based government and 
nonaligned foreign policy. (July 25) @ 


Sri Lanka (from page 4) 


by the emergency regulation and 
it was very difficult to under- 
stand India’s reaction. “I have 
also told him that for our part, 
goods neighbourly relations have 
had always prevented us from 
voicing our opinions on certain 
developments in India, while we 
may have our reservations on 
those development.” It would be 
unfortunate indeed if future rela- 
tions between the two neighbours 


are built on such a prejudiced’ 


Transfer of Resources ( from page 12) 


outlook. 

Implicit in Indira Gandhi’s 
comments is India’s commitment 
to a policy of non-interference in 
the domestic affairs of any other 
country. India has always re- 
garded the Tamil-Sinhala con- 
frontation in Sri Lanka as 
Colombo’s own affair, and New 
Delhi certainly has the right to 
expect that India should be left 
to deal in its own way with the 
“certain developments” over 
which’ Foreign Minister confesses 
to be entertaining reservations. 


a ceparture from this, 


The forthcoming Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting for promoting 
South Asian Regional Coopera- 
tion should be used by both the 
countries to bury the hatchet and 
start afresh on a new note of 
mutual understanding. Indeed, 
after the recent visit of Nara- 
simha Rao to the island, bilateral 
relations were on the mend. It is 
sad that the over-teaction of the 
Sri Lankan media has sought to 
cloud them again. But let us 
hope the clouds will pass. 
(July 26) D 


at least to the benefit of 


observed that “there are no figures for individual 
States and we are unable in the circumstances, to 
form any idea regarding the possible use of such 
data. ...”14 The per capita income figures were 
readily available to the subsequent Finance Com- 
missions but unfortunately they did not give them 
due weightage in their schemes of devolution of 
funds. It may be hoped that the Eighth Finance 
Commission will examine this aspect more carefully 
and make proper use of per capita income figures 
in allocating funds to the States. However, if the 
federal transfers to the States vary with the per 
capita income indices, the populous States with rela- 
tively higher per capita income will continue to 
benefit more. It is, therefore, necessary that transfers 
from the Centre to the States should vary directly 
with the total population and inversely with the per 
capita income of States. 

Finally, the terms of reference of successive 
Finance Commissions have been enlarged and the 
Commission is now concerned not only with the 
non-Plan revenue gap of the States but also with 
the non-Plan capital gap of the States. Amongst 
other matters, the Eighth Finance Commission has 
been asked to make provisions needed for upgrada- 
tion of standards in non-developmental sectors and 
services as also to examine the scope of raising 
revenues from taxes and duties (not levied at 
present) mentioned in Article 269 of the Consti- 
tution and the scope of enhancing the revenue from 
the duties mentioned in Article 268. However, one 
wonders how the successive Finance Commissions 
have maintained almost the same ratio of transfers 
from the revenues of the Union Government: the 
total transfers to the States on the recommenda- 
tions of the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Finance Com- 
missions constitute about 26 per cent of the 
revenues of the Central Government. It is yet to be 
seen whether the Eighth Finance Commission makes 
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relatively backward States. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
Ox the fifteenth of August when the 
nation once again renews its commit- 
- ment to the defence and consolidation of 
its independence, it is beset with new 
threats from quarters still unreconciled to 
the emergence of India as a growingly 
significant force in the world arena. 

These threats are essentially not new ones 
but born out of the old. Thirty-six years 
ago this nation forced the British Raj quit 
India. But the big brothers of colonial 
overlordship have not been able to adjust 
themselves to the new world of today in 
which their writ is being challenged more 
and more and their plans for domination 
are frustrated by the example and initia- 
tive of a country like ours whose goal of 
self-reliance in economy as well as security 
has continued to be an anathema for all 
forms of colonialism, classical and new, 
overt and covert. 

It is time that the millions in our coun- 
try are made aware of our strength and 
importance as well as of the threats and 
challenges that have come in the wake of 
our striving to be independent not only in 
name but in fact as well. Whether in the 
field of economy or of foreign affairs, this 
is an imperative, a patriotic injunction, 
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Lessons from Sri Lanka 


that gets underlined with every new deve- 
lopment within our country and also in 
our neighbourhood. 

The tragic happenings in Sri Lanka next 
door bring home to us once again this 
stark reality. National integration has been 
grievously damaged by a leadership, 
caught in the fiasco of its economic policy 
borrowed from the exploded Brazilian 
model of export-led growth, incited ethnic 
animosity of the majority community the 
Sinhalese to go berserk against the minority 
community, the Tamils, and thereby 
undermining the very unity of the island 
republic. 

This has a very pertinent lesson for 
us in India — the artificial respiration 
that a, Western model can provide for 
any nation’s economy can by no means 
bring about its revival or rehabilitation; 
while, on the other hand, it intensifies 
inner contradictions, ethnic or class, by 
legitimising subservience to the so-called 
free-enterprise system which the West has 
so long worshipped and now is anxious to 
export to the Third World. The inescapa- 
ble consequences have been large-scale 
mass violence which destroys all possibi- 
lities of independent growth and forces 
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the country to go abegging and barter 
away its independence, first economic, 
then political. For such a country it be- 
comes almost impossible to stand up to 
US, first inthe economy and then in 
foreign policy and finally in strategic sub- 
servience to its global designs. 

There can be no better elucidation of 
destabilisation than the spectacle of Sri 
Lanka today. Here is a country whose 
ruling establishment has pledged itself 
unreservedly if not unashamedly, to the 
Western, particularly U.S. patronage, and 
the end-product of this policy of subservi- 
ance has been the shattering experience of 
acountry being virtually vivisected into 
two warring communities, now being 
territorially segregated from each other. In 
such a division of the island republic, there 
is no guarantee that the Sinhala leadership 
alone will be the recipients of U.S. bounty: 
there is nothing to prevent U.S. agencies 
cultivating and encouraging the overseas 
Tamils from Boston to London to provoke 
them into a demand for a separate Tamil 
state in Sri Lanka, foisted with a leader- 
ship that would be too willing to do 
Washington’s bidding not merely on the 
question of Trincomalee but on providing 
a new foothold from which to operate 
against truculent India via the Tamil 
connection itself. 

Such a scenario is not to be pooh- 
poohed as unrealistic. There are instances 
galore in history when colonial powers 
have turned genuine grievances of people 
to their own advantage. If the motivation 
behind the imperial plan of partitioning 
the Indian subcontinent had its way, then 
not only Pakistan but India too could have 
been retained as imperial preserves — a 
possibility thwarted by the statesmanship 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, a possibility which 
was dangerously revived under Morarji 
Desai. 

Even the experience of the immediate 
past shows that behind all the excitement 
of the glory of the leadership of the non- 
aligned movement, there has been a 
studied avoidance on the part of quite a 
few in the present establishment to point 
to the U.S. as posing the main threat to 
the independence of the countries of 
Southern Asia. It is no accident that Sri 
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Lanka which so assiduously tried to shield 
U.S. strategic interests in the Indian Ocean 
zone from being specifically mentioned at 
the Nonaligned Summit should be in a 


shambles today. 

Equally important for us to note is that the 
Indian policy-makers were almost caught unawares 
when hell broke out in Sri Lanka. Whether in the 
matter of U.S. dishonouring the Tarapur agreement, 
or posing a direct threat to the Indian Ocean 
littoral or over the Shultz version of the 
Reagan plan for West Asia, or even Reagan’s 
sabre-rattling in Central America, New Delhi has 
been conspicuously reticent in educating the Indian 
public opinion about the real face of US policy 
of global overlordship. Inevitably, the public 
opinion in this country was not kept ready for the 
ghastly developments in the neighbouring Sri Lanka. 
Even today, there is hesitation in mentioning US by 
name or to make the country aware that the entire 
Seventh Fleet is prowling dangerously close to our 
waters. We cannot get angry with’ the hideous 
happenings in Sri Lanka while at the same time 
remain blind to the machinations of the mighty 
power whose hegemony over those in authority in 
that country is all too patent, 

With this understanding of the totality behind the 
Sri Lanka crisis comes the urgent need to curb all 
irredentist excitement in our country. To talk of 
sending Tamil volunteers to liberate Tamil brothers 
in Sri Lanka is as grotesque as preparing for a 
medieval crusade in modern times. The DMK antics 
have to be faced boldly and politically — a task in 
which all democratic forces in the country have a 
responsibility. There has to be horror and anguish 
at what has happened in Sri Lanka — not only for 
what has happened to the non-Sinhalese minority 
but to the fair name of Sri Lanka itself, a friendly 
neighbour, in whose hour of distress India ‘has never 
hesitated to lend a helping hand, 

It will be in India’s national interest to see that 
the integrity of Sri Lanka is sustained. And this 
can be sustained only by therestoration of amity 
and mutual confidence between the Tamils and the 
Sinhalese population — a task in which India is 
pre-eminently placed to play a positive role. This 
is the helping hand that Indira Gandhi can extend 
through the Sri Lanka President’s special envoy 
currently in New Delhi. Together with this has to 
come the offer of any material help to restore the 
ravages of the recent insensate violence, and even in 
the matter of reorganising its battered armed 
forces. 

And what can India demand of Sri Lanka in 
return? With the restoration of peace and sanity, 
India has the right to expect that Sri Lanka will 
strive alongwith India and other nonaligned coun- 
tries, to turn the Indian Oean into a rea] zone of 
peace. This way lies the guarantee not only for Sri 
Lanka’s security but for all countries in this region, 
big and small. 


N.C. 
August 9, 
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Sri Lanka: President Under Siege ? 
OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


He spotlight turned momen- 
tarily mid-week from the 
turmoil in Sri Lanka to the air- 
conditioned rooms of the South 
Block as the presidential emis- 
sary, Harry Jayewardene, flew 
into New Delhi to brief and be 
briefed by Indira Gandhi and 
other Indian leaders on the new 
perspectives in the region emer- 
ging as a fall-out of the genocidal 
upheaval in the island. 

The Indian perspective seemed 
clear as the entire nation chose 
every available outlet, legislative 
and otherwise, to articulate the 
sense of concern, anguish and 
apprehension over the plight of 
the Tamil minority in the island 
republic. Indira Gandhi sum- 
med upthe national sentiment 
tersely whenshe told the Lok 
Sabha at the end of a marathon 
and, agonising debate that the 
outburst of Sinhalese temper 
against the Tamils had a releva- 
nce transcending the interests 
and concerns of the Tamil popu- 
lation of India and affected the 
entire country. She might well 
have added that they had certain 
implications for subcontinental 
geo-political and geo-strategic 
environment too. 

Rarely in India’s parliament- 
ary history has the Prime Mini- 
ster’s summing up been so pithy 
and precise and totally reflective 
-of the mood and temper of the 
entire House. It was not surpris- 
ing therefore that for once the 
ruling party'and the Opposition 
were in tune with a common 
concern and showed themselves 
capable of a mature approach to 
a national problem. 

Indira Gandhi enunciated a 
few important criteria which 
ought to have formed the back- 
drop for the discussions between 
her and the Sri Lankan special 
envoy deputed by President 
Jayewardene, who had told her 
over the telephone that his 
“personal representative’? would 
discuss with her the restoration 
of peace in the island and the 
_ resolution of the important pro- 
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blems concerning the Tamil 
population. And it is in that 
context that the specifics enun- 
ciated by her assumed importa- 
nce. Other countries, notably 
some of those who had been 
approached by Sri Lanka for 
“military assistance’ had not 
only expressed appreciation of 
Indian restraint but had acknow- 
ledged the fact that India has a 
special interest. Developments 
in Sri Lanka affected India, and 
hence India could not be “regar- 
ded just as any country”. 
Secondly, and for the very 


reason that the two countries are `’ 


linked more than by mere geo- 
graphical and cultural identities, 
any “extraneous involvement” 
would complicate matters for 
both of them. 

Thirdly, India was conscious 
that every country had the right 
to deal with secessionist move- 
ments and persons in its own 
way, but in the case of Sri Lanka 
it was important that any special 
power assumed for the specific 
purpose must not come in the 
way of the eventual objective, 
namely, political reconciliation. 

It would actually have been 
more appropriate if the President 
had decided to come himself to 
talk to Indira Gandhi, not only 
in her capacity as the Prime Min- 
ister but more relevantly in her 
capacity as the Chairperson of 
the Nonaligned Movement. For, 
it would have been in the fitness 
of things that a development aris- 
ing in a nonaligned country and 
affecting its nonaligned neigh- 
bour was discussed under the 
nonaligned aegis. But, as the 
Prime Minister herself explained 
to the Lok Sabha, India cannot 
be regarded as just any other 
country (nonaligned or other- 
wise). There was a general ex- 
pectation that the President’s 
representative would be a senior 
Minister, and hence when Harry 
Jayewardene’s name was an- 


nounced, it produced a mixture - 


of surprise and speculation. The 
speculation was linked to the 


series of reports in the Western 
press which have been quoting 
President Jayewardene rather 
copiously in a self-confessional 
mood which has revealed rare 
insights into the viability of his 
position and authority as his 
country’s chief executive. 

The logical inferenee from the 
totality of what the Sri Lanka 
President has been saying to 
Western media persons in the last 
three days can only be that he is 
not a totally free agent to exer- 
cise his authority as the chief 
executive and that he is under 
some kind ofa siege, albeit not 
physical, which is affecting his 
policy-making and decision-tak- 
ing options. This is not altogether 
all that far-fetched as it sounds, 
and the President himself provi- 
des the evidence for the assump- 
tion that he has been functioning 
even before the eruption of ethnic 
violence in Colombo in a state 
of isolation. 

In response to a pointed ques< 
tion from the BBC correspondent 
on why the armed forces had 
been silent spectators of the 
Sinhala atrocities against the 
Tamils, Jayewardene said that 
there was a big anti-Tamil feel- 
ing among the forces. They also 
felt that shooting the Sinhalese, 
who were rioting, would have 
been anti-Sinhalese and ‘‘actually 
in some places we saw them 
encouraging the rioters’’. He also 
confirmed that he had been kept 
in the dark “‘deliberately”’ about 
the trouble that had erupted in 
Jaffna before the ambushed killing 
of 13 soldiers by the Tamil ter- 
rorists and that the armed forces 
gone on a rampage in which many 
Tamils were killed. Jayewardene 
was also less assertive than his 
Cabinet colleagues on the charge 
of foreign (Soviet and East 
German) involvement in the anti- 
Tamil attacks and was frank 
enough to admit to the BBC cor- 
respondent that he had no shred 
of evidence to support or sub- 
stantiate the charge, although he 
himself would not put the Soviets 
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beyond the capability of involve- 
ment. He thought that the Army 
would now act more strictly, 
implying thereby that the Tamils 


need not distrust it — asking too . 


much in fact from the Tamils 
who have been witness-to brazen 
pro-Sinhaia bias, on the part of 
the armed forces. ; 

Despite the censorship, some 
vital bits of information have 


started trickling out of Colombo ` 


in the last few days, and piecing 
‘them together it is possible to 
believe that a situation did exist 
in.the presidential court where 
his own Cabinet colleagues en- 
sured that Jayewardene’s writ 
was not allowed to run. The 
President was not even aware of 
the fact that the order to the 
Army to “finish off the Tamils 
. once and for all’ was given by 
one of his own Ministers after a 
couple of mutilated bodies of the 
soldiers killed in the July 25 
Jaffna ambush had been shown 


to him before their burial in Co-- 


lombo. Indeed, there is some hint 
that the decision to organise the 
burial in .Colombo instead of in 
Jaffna was in defiance of the 
ground regulations of the Army. 
It is quite conceivable that had 
the burial procedures conformed 
to the past practices and conven- 
tions, Colombo need not have 
. gone up in flames. 

Secondly, it is also possible to 
infer that the President was 
under some pressure not to react 
officially to the killings, arson 
and looting till the Sinhala fury 
had run its course. There was 
perhaps an element of deliberate- 
ness in delaying the television 
appearance for full five days, 
and also for refraining from 
uttering even a single word of 
sympathy and solace to the 
Tamils in distress. And, in 
retrospect, it would appear that 


the subsequent Presidential utter- - 


ances and deeds have been fully 
consistent with the attitudes and 
prejudices of the more hawkish 
group in his Cabinet led by such 
well-known anti-Tamil prota- 
gonists like Cyril Mathew, 
Gamini Dissenayake and even 
Prime Minister Ranasinghe 
Premadasa, 

The British press has alteady 
disclosed that during the first 
four days of the Colombo carn- 
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age even Jayewardene had to be 
protected from the wrath of 
Sinhala soldiers who had just 
gone .berserk. Reports have 
suggested that the armoured 


corps had thrown a-ring round . 
' the Presidential house and had 


mounted guard to prevent an 


. attack on him. But. an even 


more sensational story going the 
rounds in Tamil Nadu these 
days — and there is always a 
grain of truth in these stories — 
is that the siege was manipulated 
by the hawks in the Cabinet who 
were against the President play- 
ing a moderating role in the 
crisis that had overwhelmed 
Colombo. a 

There is: also the intriguing 
fact that the entire administration 
was under desperate hurry to 
proceed with the utmost urgency 
to achieve the illegalisation of 
separatism through a constitu- 
tional amendment. The neces- 
sary parliamentary process was 
accorded a higker level of priority 
than that of restoration of calm 
and the rehabilitation of the 
thousands of Tamil refugees. 
Even as Parliament sat through 
the night of August 4-5 to legis- 
late the banning of separatism 
and penalisation of advocates of 
separatism, killing, arson, loot- 
ing and rioting by Sinhala ‘mobs 
were continuing in Colombo’s 
suburbs, in Trincomalee, Kandy 
and Batticolao. This has been 


‘very movingly, if picturesquely, 


summed up by the Guardian 
which said: “Instead of throwing 
a protective Gandhian 
around the minority population, 


_ the President has at a stroke dis- 


franchised the great mass of them 


` and turned them into a race of 


Untermenschen or institutionalis- 


` ed second class semi-citizens.”' 


Why the desperate hurry? 
Leaders . of the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF) believe 
that the inordinate haste was to 
pre-empt the President from 


offering to reopen the dialogue ` 


with the Tamils. Even as regards 
the contests of the Presidential 
Address on the Rupavahini (and 
subsequently to Parliament), the 
mood of the hawks within the 
Cabinet appears to have prevail- 
ed. For, the President not only 
failed to mourn for the hundreds 
of Tamils slaughtered but he 
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*provided an alibi for the Sinhala . 


backlash by terming it a natural 
reaction to Tamil terrorism 
since 1976. The President clearly: 
did not know, since he was not 
told, that the Jaffna ambush was 
a natural reaction to the earlier. 
phase of Sinhala rampage and 
the raping of three Tamil girls in 
a school hostel. Later, the Pre- 
sident was to be asked . specific- 
ally by a British journalist why 
the- constitutional amendment 
had to be gone through ‘iin, such a 
haste. Jayewardene’s .answer: 
“That was the only way to cool 
down the Sinhala temper’. In 
other words, the appeasement of 
Sinhala mobs was a. deliberate 
administrative policy and carried 
out at the expense of the Tamil 
minority. 
All this is not to suggest that 
Jayewardene would have acted 
differently, or more compas- 
sionately, if he had not been 


under siege of the hawks within: 


the ruling United National Party.’ 
_It is the. same President who 
broke his promise of the 1977 
General Election to convene an 
all-party conference to work 
out a political solution to the 
problems of Sri Lankan Tamils. 
Instead, on assuming office, he 
publicly told the Tamils that “if 
you want peace, we will give 
you peace. But if you want war, 
we will give you: war!” It was 


‘the same President. who con- 


vened an all-parties conference 
in June — a month before 
Colombo was to burn — to elicit 


suggestions on how to “sup-- 


press?” Tamil terrorism “more 
effectively”. The three parties 
which he banned in the last week 
of July (the Communist Party 
of Sri Lanka, the Janata Vimukti 


‘ Peramuna and the Nawa Sama 


Samaj Party) insisted that the 
conference -should discuss, in 


addition to security, the question - 
of a political solution to the: 


Tamil problem, while TULF, of 
course, boycotted it. Indeed, 
Jayewardene, in a skilful politi- 
cal ploy of using the carrot and 
the stick together, had already 
opted for a military solution to 
the Tamil problem, and had 
personally issued orders to. the 
special task force set up under 
Brig. Ratnatunga, to “wipe out 
terrorism in the Tamil majority 
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-areas in six months.” The six 


months were reaching their ‘end* 
when the security, forces went 
berserk in Jaffna and indulged 
in an insatiable orgy of killing 
and ' looting, A chain reaction 
ensued. It is an axiom ‘that 
terrorism breeds terrorism. 

‘Wegainst this background, what 


` brief could Harry Jayewardene 


-have brought from his illustrious 
brother for the talks with Indira 
Gandhi? Harry, a jurist (Queen’s 
Counsel) and younger in years 
than Junins Richard, has per- 
haps, the Presidents ears. He 
could perhaps pass on a message 
from India to his brother, but 
whether the President is in a 
position, or willing to, pay heed 
to the message is a different 
matter. In the circumstances, 
the kernel of the message has to 
centre on the main point that a 


- political reconciliation with the 
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Tamil minority is the only 
adequate safeguard for the 
durability of Sri Lanka’s unity 
and integrity. 

Charges of Soviet and East 
German involvement can now be 
seen in their true light, namely, 
red herrings drawn on the heat 
of the moment and in the mood 
of sheer escapism. Similarly, the 
latest charge by Jayewardene 
that some of the Southern States 
of India are deliberately harbour- 
ing Tamil terrorists and encour- 
aging them needs to be seen in 
the correct perspective. There is 
no escape from the fact that the 
ties of ethnic brotherhood can be 


“quite compulsive, and can evoke 


the type of urges and reactions 
which may not be consistent with 


national policy. This is parti-_ 
_ cularly true of Tamil Nadu in its 


approach to its brethren across 
the Palk Straits. The highly 





emotional and often provocativé 
articulation of the pro-Jaffna 
Tamil sentiment can embarrass 
both Jayewardene and Indira 
Gandhi. However, Jayewardene 
needs to remember — or his High 
Commissioner in New Delhi 
needs to remind him — that in 
the ongoing national debate in 
this country, there are no inter- 
ventionist overtones nor is there , 
any evidence of covert or overt 
encouragement to the angry old 
and youngmen of Tamil Nadu to 
precipitate matters. The ‘‘Sacri- 
fice March” to Sri Lanka across 
the Palk Straits will be stopped 
at Talaimannar. Additionally, 
Indira Gandhi’s Government is 
committed to prevent Sri Lankan 
(or Indian) Tamil terrorists from 
operating from this country. 
Jayewardene will see for himself 
that- the moment he initiates a 
(Continued on page 34) 
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_ LOK DAL-BJP ALLIANCE 


An Authentic Ri 
OBSERVER | 


L Dar Chief Charan Singh 

and BJP leader Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, in a joint statement, 
declared on August ô, their 
intentions to forge a ‘‘National 
Democratic Alliance” of the two 
parties, to draw up a common 
socio-economic programme based 
on the “Gandhian approach’’, to 
have “‘joint blocs” in Parliament 
and State Assemblies; a Steering 
.Committee, yet to be formed, is 
to coordinate the activities of the 
two parties, inside and outside 
the legislatures; and a Coordi- 
nation. Committee is to draw up 
. a concerted approach for the 
next election. The two leaders 
expressed the hope that other 
“like-minded parties will soon 
join hands with us”. Apart from 
the oddity involved in the Lok 
Dal chief joining hands with BJP 
when one’ recalls that in 1979, 
the same Charan Singh broke 
with the Janata over the presence 
of RSS inthe then Jana Sangh 
(the father of the present RSS), 
the: practical implications of this 
Alliance, in so far as legislatures 
are concerned, is that Charan 
Singh will lead it in Lok Sabha 
and L.K. Advani will lead it in 
Rajya Sabha; Lok Dal will lead 
the joint blocs in Uttar Pradesh 
and Haryana Assemblies; in all 
other States, BJP will be the 
leader of the Alliance group. In 
> evolving the socalled ‘‘concerted 
approach for elections” of this 
Alliance, BJP would want the 
Lok Dal to keep in mind the 
balance of forces as between 
these two parties: on its part, 
BJP would certainly accept the 
supremacy of the Lok Dal in UP 
< and Haryana and also partly in 

Bihar and Rajasthan. It is in 
these States that the backward- 
caste appeal of Charan Singh 
can bring dividends for BJP in 
improving its performance with 
its organisational network. 

For Indian politics, this Alli- 
ance means unity of communal 
and-caste forces, in the broader 
frame-work of Hindu consolida- 
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ght Gang-up. 


tion, whatever may be its other 
pretensions in the name of 


_ Gandhian approach. 


Significantly, Charan Singh 
has gone in for the Alliance with 
BJP after having held out’ the 
carrot before Jagjivan Ram for 
over nine months. Ram had been 
objecting to the inclusion of BJP 
in any prospective alliance. 
Charan Singh had. allowed the 


impression to go round that 


the Lok Dal-Congress-J merger 
was round the corner and that 
only the modalities were to be 
settled. True to ‘his character, 
Charan Singh has unceremoni- 
ously dismissed the Congress-J 
and Jagjivan Ram and the rea- 
sons are obvious: neither Charan 
Singh nor his backward caste fol- 
lowing can swallow the idea of a 
Lok Dal-Congress-J merger; they 
prefer to boss over the Sched- 


uled castes and its leader and 


cannot treat them as equals. 


Both of BJP and the Lok Dal, 


of course, say that doors are 
open for the Congress-J but this 
will be now on the terms to’ be 
dictated by the new Alliance. 

It is to be recalled that a simi- 
lar situation emerged before the 
Assembly election in Haryana 
early last year. Then also the 
Lok Dal was in favour of an 
election alliance with the Cong- 
ress-J, but finally it discarded 
the Congress-J and had election 
alliance with BJP. 

It is worth recalling here that 
after the 1980 Lok Sabha poll it 
was the BJP leadership which 
had openly said that the Janata 
Party lost a considerable- chunk 
of caste Hindu votes by project- 
ing Jagjivan Ram as its future 
Prime Minister in case the Janata 
won. 


For both the Lok Dal and 


BJP, the Janata Party and’ the ` 


more so Chandra Shekhar 
remain an anathema, The Lok 
Dal-BJP sponsored National 
Democratic Alliance can be said 
to be a pre-emptive move so as 
not to allow the Janata Party’s 





“recent resolution for ‘“Opposi- 


tion consolidation” to take off. 
The five-man committee set up 
by the Janata National executive, 
to hold a dialogue with all Oppo- 
sition parties, has yet to finalise 
its strategy. Both Charan Singh 
and BJP are known to be aller- 
gic to the Socialist group in the 
Janata, and both dislike persons 
like Shahabuddin whom they 
consider to bea Muslim com- 
munalist. ` 


The present scope of the 


` Alliance — embracing only BJP 


and the Lok Dal—will not neces- 
sarily be disfavoured by RSS 
either. The RSS group in BJP as 
well as outside it, has been 
throwing hints that RSS would 
not like BJP to have alliance 
with all sorts of Opposition par- 
ties, especially those which made 
a target of RSS or others whom 
the RSS treats as the enemy such 
as the Communists. It can there- 
fore be assumed that RSS is 
likely to favour the Alliance to 
be confined to its present struc- 
ture. Ideologically RSS considers 
Charan Singh to be closer to it. 
Since Charan Singh is unpre- 
dictable, RSS may not feel com- 
fortable in the long run and also 


. because Vajpayee may try to use 
` Charan Singh to broaden out the 


Alliance. It will stand to reason 
that the two-party Alliance can 


never win power at the Centre, 


and this will have its impact on 
Charan Singh whatever be the 
RSS’ objections about it. And 
Charan Singh is capable of hit- 
ting out at RSS, as he had done 
in 1979 and 1986. RSS, is going 
to watch the future course of 
this Alliance; particularly be- . 
cause the RSS wing in BJP is 
apprehensive about Vajpayee’s 
moves. 

Notwithstanding the rift bet- 
ween RSS and Vajpayee, 
however, this Alliance has a 


,dapgerous potential in so far as 


it seeks to unite the Opposition 
forces under the most obscuran- 
tist, communal and casteist 
leadership. It has accused the 
ruling party of “positively 
encouraging” the divisive forces, 
and in its turn, this National 
Democratic Alliance has all the 
credentials of an out-and-out 


` Right consolidation. (August YO. 


Of Gandhi, Nehru and New india 


A.K. DAMODARAN 


Te my generation Attenborough’s Gandhi wasa 

return to one’s youth, to the aims and the ambi- 
tions which we used to console ourselves with, 
during a period when freedom and independence, 
were receding mirages. The film took us back to 
1942 and that year— the movement, the excite- 
ment, the failure and the sad aftermath — was 
something significant in the lives of most of us who 
were young and happy to be foolish in those distant 
days. Some of us gave everything for it and paid a 
price; there were others like myself whose commit- 
ment was less total and by an ‘ironic’ twist of fate, 
whose awards were near total. 

A word has to be said about the genuine artistic 
problems faced by Attenborough. It is a fairly well- 
known concept of literary criticism that great his- 
torical novels have necessarily to be structured 
round ordinary people in by-gone eras; well-known 
historical personalities should not be permitted to 
intrude themselves into the action which should be 
based on personal relationships on which the drama 
of history exercised a controlling influence. A novel 
or a film centred on the career, the public, personal 
and private dilemmas of a great man cannot, how- 
ever, seek security in such detachment. We are at 
the centre of history all the time. Here, therefore, 
the high drama has to be concentrated in an indivi- 
dual of extraordinary dimensions, his environment 
of interest only as the reflection of his personal- 
cum-social needs and urges. To look for the real 
Jawaharla] Nehru or the real Vallabhbhai Pate] in 
such a picture is asking for the wrong thing. We 
are not being given an encapsulated history of the 
times, but a deliberately distorted picture of India 
in a transitional period seen through one man’s 
actions. Even this would be too much, too detailed; 
some events only of this one man’s life have to be 
selected, many attractive alternatives rejected, many 
great moments passed over in silence. 

I thought I should recognise this overriding factor 
before registering a minor personal caveat against 
the way in which the film glosses over the 1942 
Movement. It was perhaps the most characteristic 
single expression of Gandhiji’s pervasive, disconti- 
nuous but dominant almost tyrannical influence 
over the masses of this great country. It also pro- 
vided a superb sat-piece on the historical stage for 
studying the complexities involved in the Nehru- 
Gandhi relationship at the personal level and the 
nationalist against the internationalist, or, in that 
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specific situation, the anti-fascist approaches, A 
great dramatic moment was thus missed, or so it 
seems to me, in ignoring Quit India and August 1942. 
Even greater was the February-March crisis of 1943 
when Gandhiji’s greatest and near-tragic fast took 
place, evoking contradictory reactions in all of us 
who responded to his call to register our protest 
against the British occupying power even in the 
midst of a war in which that occupying power was 
on the side of the angels. 

I myself can remember, as if it was yesterday, two 
moments during my comparatively short period in 
jail between August, 1942 and March, 1943, The 
first was the excitement and relaxed happiness we 
had when we knew that the Stalingrad battle had 
turned in favour of the Soviet army. That was some- 


‘where about November 1942. The second, much the 


greater, impression was the eleventh or the twelfth 
day in Gandhiji’s fast when there was a miraculous 
change in his medical condition. Two days earlier, 
we had all been prepared for the horrors which 
would inevitably follow his death. 

It had been a confusing, bewildering development. 
We had been perplexed by the lengthy correspon- 
dence which he had conducted with Linlithgow. Like 
Nehru in Ahmednagar, we could not understand his 
preoccupations with aspects of the national struggle 
which appeared to us to be peripheral, legalistic or, 
even, perhaps, dangerously trivial at a moment of 
high seriousness. All this had been forgotten, the 
critics were silenced when the frailness of the fasting 
leader became only too clear, as also the unyielding 
obduracy of the Viceroy. There were resignations 
from the Executive Council and the whole country 
was waiting with bated breath for the developments 
inthe Aga Khan’s Palace in Poona. There was a 
new cycle of demonstrations by young congressmen 
and students all over the country. 

The reports were tense, uncertain, worrying hints 
on complications in the natural functions. The old 
man appeared to be losing his last gamble with: 
death and violence. Then came the change. The 
medical problems disappeared, the bulletins became 
recognisably more relaxed in tone, though still, 
cautious. And the fast was concluded successfully. 
It was a demonstration of the power as well as the 
limitations of the Mahatma’s charisma in a moment 
of danger as well as opportunity. 

These two events of climactic importance could 
have been some how incorporated into the film, I 
felt, when I came out of the theatre, impressed, and 
a little overwhelmed. Was it considered and exclu- 
ded, was the rejection strictly on aesthetic grounds 
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or because ofless worthy reasons, discretion and 
prudence suggesting the averted face from Britain’s 
moral dilemma? 

Forty years have- gone since then and we area 
little less gay and confident, not very much, I hope! 
Thirty-five years have passed since the national 
pilgrimage of India ended in fulfilment, satisfaction 
and apparently undiluted joy. Today, the question 
is inevitable; what has happened to those dreams of 
yesterday? 

There is no clear reply: ‘Whata dusty answer 
gets the soul, when hot for certainty in this our 
life’. 


Tartysix years after the achievement of Indepen- 
dence, the people of India have reasons for re- 
strained satisfaction; disappointments and frustra- 
tions are also there but even in our more 
self-critical moments, we should -not forget that 
many of.our present discontents are due as much to 
global developments over which we have no‘control 
as to our own shortcomings. Not surprisingly, it 
has been a mixed story of achievement and failure. 


The men who dreamt dreams about Independent | 


India, its ideological colouring, its social structure, 
its economic organisation, were great men who 
dared to have these dreams abovt the future of the 
nation ata time when the prospects of realisation 
seemed remote indeed. Gandhi and Nehru have left 
behind them in immortal prose several descriptions 
of their picture of what free India should be like. 
It seems therefore appropriate to go back to some 
words of Gandhi which impressed Nehru very much. 
“J shall. work for an India in which the poorest 
shall feel that it is their country, in whose making 
they have an effective voice, an India in which there 
shall be no high class and low class of people, an 
India in which all communities shall live in perfect 
harmony...There can be no room in such an India 
for the curse of untouchability. Women will injoy 
the same rights as men...This is the India of my 


_dreams’’. 
” It was more than 70 years ago, on a lonely sea 


voyage between India and South Africa, that Maha-: 
tma Gandhi worked out his picture of a self-govern- | 


ing India, an India which would return to its 
traditions, reject much that was attractive in the 
modern world and bring happiness to the Dari- 
dranarayan — the poorest of the poor. Gandhi- 
ji’s seminal book Hind Swaraj shows the reach, the 
power of ‘imagination, the creative originality as 


-well as the limitations of our great leader. On his, 


` part, Nehru, during the years of his association with 
Gandhiji learnt to adjust his own equally uncom- 
promising scientific and humanistic vision to 
Gandhi’s spiritual philosophy. 
These then, were the bases of Independent 
India’s attempt to create a democratic republic with 
consciously limited ideas of how far the State should 
go in bringing about social change. The emphasis 
was on convention, continuity, decency in public 
life and the strength of institutions .to bring about 
discipline among the leaders of the people even 

` more than the people themselves. The Indian Con- 
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stitution tried te embody these ideals. There was an 
anxious insistence on the due process of law, indivi- . 
dual freedom and the separation of powers between 
the different wings of the Government so that there 
would be built-in safeguards against tyranny. 

This Constitution has worked reasonably well, at 
least in a formal and in a iechnical sense. 
When compared to most other newly indepen- 
dent States, our achievements are considerable. We 
have constructed our economy on a relatively sound 
basis of industrial power and we have also become 
self-sufficient in agriculture. We do not have famines 


- any longer. 


Unfortunately, however, this is not the whole 
story. Poverty continues to be all-pervasive. India 
contains the largest number of deprived people in 
the whole world; no amount of rationalisation about 
the cushioning by family organisation and loyalties. 
between relations and members of the caste can 
explain away the fact that about 300 million men, 
women and children live in our country without the 
basic minimum essentials of food shelter and cloth- 
ing, let alone medical care or social security. Even 
more galling than this absolute poverty is the dis- 
parity still growing year by year between the very 
rich and the very poor. 

Our other big failure has been a general debasing 
of- politics, resulting in an attitude of cynicism and 
even hostility in the ordinary man. It is here, per- 
haps, that Jawaharlal Nehru’s greatest contribution 
lay in the years of his power. He made decency in 
public life the normal thing. He cultivated the cul- 
ture of democracy himself and insisted upon it in 


- others. During the years since his passing, some of 
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these conventions have lost theire strength; it will 
have to be recaptured, not by individual example 
but by institutional arrangements which will be pre- 
dictable in their promise of punishment to the 
transgressor and reward for the virtuous. Only this, 
alongwith absolute insistence on purity in public 


life, and accountability by the people who govern 


the ‘country can make the functioning of our 
democracy a genuine one. 

It seems clear to me thus, to recapture the elan of 
our freedom struggle and to make our people 
enthused about the society they are living in, much 
greater popular partivipation is necessary; and for 
bringing that about, we will have to go back to 
Gandhi and Nehru; there is no alternative. We 


will, however, have to go back to their real selves: 


and not to the myths created by their admirers and 
detractors. Gandhi, for example, was no sad-eyed 
saint, wilting under the impact of harsh reality. 

` He was an angry warrior inflexible and formidable 
in the pursuit of his purpose. Ruthless in his 
rejection of all surplusage, whether it was in thought, 
in emotion or in action, he was a great, far from 
unconscious artist whose raw material was life even 
though supremely indifferent to aesthetic considera- 
tions in his vocabulary or in his thinking. Men who 
want to belittle Nehru have seen in him ‘an in- 
effectual angel’. You don't succeed in politics and 
become the leader of a large nation by cultivating a 
wraithlike personality, drawn compulsively to lost 
causes. As his biographer, Dr Gopal has noted, 
“Nehru had the killer instinct in him, when it came 
to political survival for himself or for his country.” 
These two men, so impressive in such disparate 
ways, made an unusual combination. 

However, in their very method of functioning, 
these great leaders, perfectionists themselves, 
depended so much upon the calibre of the political 
and social leaders of society, that there was bound 
to be a certain indifference to more reliable qualities 
in the institutions they built. This is the reason 
why Gandhiji’s constructive programme, which 
came into being as an alternative to Government, 


'. became a non-essential adjunct to local administra- 


tion. This is also the reason why national planning 
in our country, to which Nehru devoted so much 
time and effort, has become less and less relevant to 
the actual developments in the economy and has 
now become, as a contemporary economist put it 
the other day, ‘planning for expenditure rather than 
development’. 

And so we are, thirty-six years later, still muddl- 
ing along, not anywhere near the achievement of 
our hopes. Gandhiji’s vision of India, free of 
poverty and pain, shame and humiliation, is still far 
away. The splendid dreams appear slightly pathetic 
in retrospect, even though they were the dreams of 
unusual men who dared risk everything for a cause 


and inspired millions to follow them. The leaders - 


. of our national movement made a gallant attempt 
to remould the world to their heart’s desire — and 
here is the catch — without shattering it to bits. 
They and we their successors, avoided total failure 
but certainly did not achieve success. 

What can we do now to get back the momentum 
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of national movement so that the dreams may be 
realised at least in the next two decades. How can 
we achieve this? What has gone wrong with the 
Bhoodan and Shramdan movements and their official 
sequel, the Food-for-Work Programme. Why is 
Antyodaya so slow in reaching the very last family 
in the village? A tentative answer seems to be that 
our approach, our priorities, were basically wrong. 
We started at the wrong end. We started from the 
cities and fanned out in gradual weakening urban 
waves to the villages. 

I notice, I have been indulging in nostalgia, but 
nostalgia can be constructive. In this connection, 1 
remember an anecdote which was told to us by an 
old Congress leader during the 42 days while we 
were in jail in Kerala. This was Neelakanta Iyer, 
President of the Praja Mandal, who was above con- 
troversy and the affectionate Guru of all of us 
Congressmen and Communists alike, lodged in the 
Viyyoor Jail. Neelakanta Iyer, after 30 years of 
teaching in Kerala and 10 years of active politics 
still spoke Malayalam with an endearingly wrong 
Tamil accent and, also, vocabulary. He never learnt 
that the word in Malayalam for the cocount tree 
was ‘Thengu’ and not Thengamaram’. He was one 
of the great unsung heroes of the Kerala liberation 
struggle. 

One day he told us about his first meeting with 
Gandhiji. Asa young student, in Madras he had 
gone to meet Gandhiji who had returned to India 
from South Africa in 1915 studying India according 
to Gokhale’s instructions. It was in the Mylapore 
home, probably of C.A.Natesan. While they were 
all talking Gandhiji impatiently walked out to the 
garden and brought back a rose plant and said 
“Isn’t this flower lovely? But it is not really impor- 
tant. What is important is the root and it is there 
that growth begins. It is not the flowers I am 
interested in, we have to reach out and tend the 
roots, in our country”. And so, he spent the next 
30 years looking for the roots, distrusting the 
flowers. 

Perhaps it is not a bad idea for us Indians of this 
complicated generation to go back, atleast fora 
moment of willing suspension of disbelief, to the 
noble verities and the crystal clear certitudes of the 
Gandhian outlook. If there is an identifiable 
Indian model of the good society recognised all over 
the world today, it is a society of which Gandhi 
dreamt of, where means are never subordinate to 
ends and simplicity of living habits has an innate 
dignity and an elegance which no opulence can 
match. Perhaps, when we Indians recognised this 
truth, and the related truth, that the quality of life 
did not reside in accumulation of conveniences, we 
would have begun our own long voyage of self- 
discovery. The prescribed Indian path to happiness 
has always been through restraining desires than 
multiplying wants, reducing demands than increas- 
ing supply. This, however, will have to come later. 
In India, talking about self-restraint now would be 
acrime. There is virtue in self-denial only when 
there is something to deny; it will have to come 
later, very much later than we think. T 

(Courtesy: AIR) 
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Aiternative Strategy for Development 
KRIPA SHANKAR 


Dus the last thirty years of planning the 

country has made significant progress in the 
various fields of human endeavour. The national 
income at constant prices has trebled and food 
production has more than doubled during this 


period. Life expectancy has increased and there has- 


been vast expansion in education, health services 
and communication. Industrial development has 
been impressive and now the country isan exporter 
of various engineering and manufactured goods. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The 
country inherited a highly skewed asset structure 
and in independent India not only the asset 
structure was, by and large, left untouched but the 
policies pursued were meant to strengthen the 
richer classes in the vain hope that they would act 
as entrepreneurs, and utilise their surplus in making 
productive investments in modernising the economy. 
It was, by and large, the capitalist path of develop- 
ment that was envisaged to be instrumental in the 
rejuvenation of the economy. The public sector 
was sought to be built mainly to provide the infra- 
- structure for such development. 

In the sphere of land relations the intermediaries 
were no doubt abolished but the ownership struc- 
ture was left undisturbed. In the subsequent years 
ceiling measures were enacted but it affected only 
0.5 per cent of the cultivated land and on account 
of legal. proceedings not all the land declared as 
surplus could be acquired. Besides, the surplus 
land happened to be the worst type of land as the 
owners have the right under the Act to surrender 
the land of their choice. Big landowners surrend- 
ered the most infertile and barren land. In some 
states common village land was also distributed 
in early seventies but by that time the better part 
of common land was already occupied by bigger 
landowners. i 

The pattern of existing land ownership is nearly 
as skewed as it was at the time of Independence. 
Roughly one-fourth of the rural households are 
without any land and consist of agricultural 
labourers. Among those who operate any land 
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bottom one-third of the households operate less 
than 10 per cent of the cultivated land whereas top 
10 per cent operate more than half of the cultivated 
land; top five per cent operating more than one- 
third of the cultivated land. 

As land is the main productive asset in the rural 
areas and those who command land command 
credit and have access to acquire other assets, 
the asset structure in rural areas is all the 
more skewed. According to Reserve Banks’ findings 
bottom 10 per cent of the rural households account 
for only 0.1 per cent of the assets, bottom 30 per 
cent account for only 2 per cent of the assets, 
bottom 50 per cent of the households account for 
less than 9 per cent of the assets and top one per 
cent accounts for nearly 15 per cent of the assets. 
In fact assets owned by top one per cent are equal 
to the assets owned by bottom 60 per cent of the 
households. 

In the urban areas the assets are no less unequally 
owned and there is still greater concentration in the 
ownership of urban physical and financial assets. 

It is axiomatic that in such a situation any deve- 
lopmental process will only strengthen the position 
of asset owning classes and the bigger the owner 
the larger is likely to be his gain. This has been 
amply proved by the Indian experience. Once the 
economic base of the affluent classes is further 
Strengthened it will be reflected in the political 
process also and the organs of power will also be, 


-in the ultimate analysis, tilted in their favour. Any 


attempt towards sharing the fruits of growth will be 
resisted by the powerful combination of the 


entrenched vested interests and given the laws of 


market forces, the propertied groups at the top 
will further consolidate their position at the cost of 
the masses. 

On the aggregate level the national income and 
food production may increase but at the micro 
level it may be accompanied by increasing poverty 
and misery. The aggregate data may sometimes hide 
more than what it reveals. Despite all the growth 
about half of the country’s population still lives 
below the poverty fine, that is they do not get 
enough to eat. Their number is increasing by more 
than 50 lakhs every year. The number of agricul- 
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tural labourers and marginal farmers is rising fast 
and the number of those seeking employment 
through Employment Exchanges is more than 20 
million. Although the labour force in the country is 
rising annually by more than 70 lakhs, jobs in the 
organised sector are hardly increasing by 3 lakhs 
(2 lakhs in the public sector and 1 lakh in the 
private sector). The rest are absorbed in the un- 
organised sectors, mainly agriculture, swelling the 
ranks of those who are underemployed. 

In the beginning the thinking was that growth 
will take care of the distributive aspect and it would 
percolate to the lower level. But this did not 
happen. With worsening income distribution all that 
the planners could envisage was to create special 
schemes for. the poor under which some productive 
assets or job opportunities were provided to them. 
MFAL and SFDA which were merged with Inte- 
grated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) and 
later on National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) were initiated with this end in view. 

The high sounding Integrated Rural Development 
Programme only proposes to give some subsidised 
asset like milch cattle or other equipments to 600 
poor households in each block in the country every 
year. A sum of Rs 6 to 8 lakh is allotted to each 
block to be given as subsidy in this respect which 
comes to about Rs 250 crores for the country as a 
whole. The annual outlay on. NREP is less than 
Rs 200 crores, under which roads, tanks, irrigation 
channels etc, are to be constructed to provide jobs 
to poor near fheir settlement. On account of 
small outlay on these heads and the vast amount of 
leakages that such schemes are subjected to, the 
impact of these programmes on poverty alleviation 
has been only marginal. N 

The rural poor will be most content if they are 
` given land as they have been the actual tillers of 
land but never owned. The Agricultural Census 
1971-72 had found that the total cultivable un- 
utilised land was of the order of 12.4 milion 
- hectares or about 8 per cent of the net cultivated 
land. What was more revealing was the'fact that 
bulk of it (more than 80 per cent) was in the 


`- possession of land holders having holdings of 4 hec- 


tares and above. Such land could be easily distri- 
buted among the landless who could profitably 
utilise it. But as the Government is not for any 
drastic restructuring of the property relations, the 
land continues to remain unutilised despite land 
hunger in the rural areas, a 

With the advent of new agricultural technology, 
production no doubt increased sharply in the 
beginning but the same is now tapering off. Food- 
„grains production is nearly stagnating and unless 
massive investments are made in the agricultural 
sector particularly to augment irrigation this stag- 
nation on the agricultural front may persist. 


The rural rich are not utilising their surplus in < 


further improving the productivity of land and the 
same is being diverted to non-productive uses. Only 
about one-fourth of the cultivated land is irrigated 
and the cost of irrigating additional land is mount- 
ing. If investments could be made for impounding 
rain water ina network of tiny, small, medium, big 
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and large reservoirs throughout the length and 
breadth of the ‘country not only it could augment 
irrigation facility but provide job to the idle man- 
power. 

One of the greatest indictment of the planning 


process has been its inability to optimally utilise - 


the natural and human resources the country is . 


endowed with. Only if water and soil conservation 
and forestry were taken in right earnest all the 
underemployed rural manpower could have been 
employed in such activities which would haye been 
highly productive. At present the outlay on these 
activities is so meagre that it makes no impact on 
the situation. It is not only a question of financial 
outlay. The people have: to be mobilised but they 
can be mobilised only when they find' that the 
foundation of a just and equal society is being laid. 
The very social and economic structure and 
hierarchy is not conducive to popular mobilisation 
for any nation building activity as within the given 
set-up it is not the people who contribute their 
labour who will be the ultimate gainers: but those 
who own the assets. The vast rural manpower can 
be organised into a sort of land army which could 


undertake programmes of soil and water conserva- 


tion, land levelling, bunding, afforestation etc. 
Nearly three-fifths of our agricultural land has 
undergone various degrees of degradation and needs 
soil conservation measures. Afforestation of all 
cultivable, waste and: other inferior land totalling 
40 million hectare can not only provide jobs to 
millions but will -be of great help in maintaining the 
ecological balance and augment the supply of wood, 
fuel and fodder the country needs badly. Floods 


now affect 40 million hectares of land each year. 
and water logging and salinity have affected another :' 


13 million hectares of land. To contain flood water 
bunding of river beds can be taken on a large 
scale. At present the rain water goes waste and 
causes flood. Its impounding in small-farm ponds, 
tanks and reservoirs can not only save the country 
from the ravages of floods but increase a cheap 
irrigation source. 
Although the total budgetary transaction of the 
Union and State Governments is now of the order 
of Rs. 50,000 crores which is more than one-third 
of the Gross National Product yet as a very large 
part of it goes to either financing non-develop- 
mental activities or is otherwise utilised in a waste- 
ful and unfructuous manner, the net result in 
terms of increased availability of goods and services 
‘is only marginal. Better results can be achieved 
if the non-developmental expenditure which ‘has 
crossed Rs. 17,000 crores per annum is reduced or 
at least not allowed to escalate any further; utmost 
economy and austerity is practised and the pattern 
of developmental expenditure is so changed that 
more is allotted to projects and schemes which 
directly go to improve the productive base of the 
economy and less is devoted to social and com- 
munity services initially. The latter are no doubt 
important but in the initial stages of development 
what is more imperative is to increase the produc- 
|tive base, particularly in a situation where there is 


shortage of investible resources in critical sectors of 
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the economy Íike irrigation and power. 

The annual plan outlay in the country is now in 
the vicinity of Rs. 25,600 crores yet because of a 
very large component of welfare activities which un- 
fortunately are highly staff oriented the real bene- 
ficiaries are the various layers of bureaucracy. Even 
other developmental activities are also highly staff 
Oriented with the result all that is Spent in the name 
of developmental heads only supports a sprawling 
bureaucracy and the actual capital formation 
through plan spending is comparatively small. 

It would thus, be seen that the present structure 
is not conducive for rapid development. The richer 


„and the not-so-rich classes who expropriate the 


surplus: are interested increasing their own con- 
sumption and are not prone to act as entrepreneurs. 
If at all, they would like to take such activities 
which are quick profit yielding. . 

The State which, in the ultimate analysis, is do- 
minated by such classes will act in their interest. 
It will, by and large, not réstrict their consumption 
by taxing them and try to put the burden of deve- 
lopment on the common man. It’s expenditure 
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pattern will also be non-development oriented to 
support a service class. Inadequacy of productive 
investments will result in underutilisation of the 
existing human and physical resources leading to 
continued poverty. 

The alternative lies in changing the property 
Structure radically so that the surplus that is gener- 
ated could be made available for investment pur- 
poses and distributive justice is ensured. There is 
no escape from hitting the consumption of the 
richer and the not-so-rich classes if growth rate is 
to be accelerated. Utmost austerity has to be prac- 
tised in every walk of life to conserve resources for 
future development. All non-developmental, non- 
productive - expenditures have to be kept to the 
minimum. 

But the point is, can this transformation be ac- 
complished if the present ruling classes continue to 
be in power? The answer is an emphatic ‘no’. It 


. requires a new constellation of forces which could 


dethrone the present classes from power and lead 
the country forward. How can this new constel- 
lation emerge is a million dollar question! D 


SS 
Ahead of His Times — 
Prem Nath Bazaz. His 
Life & Work \ by Nagin 
Bazaz (Sterling Publishers, 
New Delhi; 1983; Rs 70) 


pr™ NATH BAZAZ (now 78) is 
truly a many-coloured perso- 
nality. Among the political acti- 
vists and thinkers from Kashmir 
he occupies a unique place. 
For nearly 50 years, from 
1927 to 1977, he was actively 
involved in most of the crucial 
situations relating to political 
and social developments in the 
State.'And when he was not an 
active participant either because 
he was in prison or externed 
from the State, he was busy for- 
mulating his views which turned 
out to be controversial and 
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provocative. Bazaz has been 4 
prolific writer. Between 1935 
and 1980 he wrote 13 books and 
a number of booklets and pamp- 
hlets, mostly relating to the 
developments in Kashmir. He 
was a pioneer among journalists 
in Kashmir starting with the 
editing of a daily Vitasta in 1932. 
In 1935 he and Sheikh Moham- 
mad Abdullah started a weekly 
Hamdard which later became a 
daily and was, for several years 
the mouthpiece of the National 
Conference. ` 

I first met Prem Nath Bazaz in 
August 1967 during one of his 
visits to Kashmir since by then 
he had already settled down in 
Delhi. I was then the Director 
of Radio Kashmir in Srinagar. 
The city was experiencing a spell 
of social tension. The Pandit 
community had started an agita- 
tion on the conversion of a 
Hindu girl Parmeshwari Handoo 
to Islam to marry a Muslim 


colleague working with her ina 
cooperative department store in 
Srinagar. The Sadiq Government 
was greatly concerned with the 
prevailing tension. The fear was 
that the anti-national elements 
would exploit the sentiments of 
both communities and destablise 
peace and communal harmony 
in the Valley. The articulate 
section of the Pandit community 
was visibly upset and held the 
Government responsible for the 
episode. Prem Nath Bazaz was 
perhaps one single prominent 
Kashmiri Pandit (outside the 
Government) who publicly ex- 
pressed the view that inter-com- 
munal marriages could not be 
ruled out and that in fact such 
marriages were a healthy sign 
in the process of integration. He 
also argued that Parmeshwari 
was an adult and had voluntarily 
embraced Islam. Such a view, 
in that distracted mood could 
not have endeared Bazaz to his 
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owfi community. 

But then Bazaz has held ai 
expressed views on several 
occasions which his critics have 
considered not only controver- 
sial but also inconsistent.‘ They 
point out the contradiction in 
his stand on Kashmir’s accession 
to India. For several years he 
had held the view that the 
country had been partitioned on 
religious basis and that there was 
no alternative for the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, “at any 
rate for those areas of it which 
are predominently populated by 
the Muslims” but to accede to 
Pakistan. However in 1966 in his 
famous book Kashmir in Crucible 
Prem Nath Bazaz said, “much 
water has flown beneath the 
bridges of the Vitasta during the 
past nineteen years. The handing 
over of the Valley to Pakistan 
merely because its population is 
mostly Muslim will surely deal a 
fatal blow to Indian secularism; 
it is hound to create a chain of 
reactions and widespread dis- 
order in the country. If democra- 
tic India goes under, the hope of 
Asia emerging as a progressive 
free continent will be lost. Thus 
the importance of the Kashmir 
issue is not confined to the Indian 
subcontinent; it has grave Asia- 
wide import and should cause 
concern to democratic nations 
and progressive thinkers all over 
the world”. This statement was 
made by Bazazafter the large- 
scale armed infiltration from 
Pakistan in 1965 leading to the 
Indo-Pak conflict over Kashmir. 
It is true, of course, that the 
1965 war bad ended any uncer- 
tainty on Kashmir as an integral 
part of india. 

Bazaz, as his biography says, 
then supported the idea of “‘com- 
plete autonomy of Kashmir 
within the framework of the 
Indian constitution”. As a result, 
once again, he came close to 
Sheikh Abdullah and his asso- 
ciates with whom he had parted 
company several years ago. 
Together they planned to orga- 
nise what was called the State’s 
People’s Convention. A sponsor’s 
committee was formed with 
Sheikh Saheb as President and 
Prem Nath Bazaz as Convener. 
The other members . included 
Mohd Sayed Masoodi, Mirza 
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Afzal Bég and Shamim Ahmed” 


Shamim. According to the bio- 
grapher “the only meeting- 
ground between them was the 
belief that the Kashmir issue 
existed and a solution acceptable 
to the State people alone could 
resolve it’. The convention was 
inaugurated by Jayaprakash 
Narayan on October 10, 1968. 


: Another session was held in May 


1970. The then Chief Minister 
G.M. Sadiq called it an exercise 
in futility. Says the biographer- 
son: “But Father was living in 
fool’s paradise. The two conven- 
tions had practically ended in 
failure.... Everybody took it for 
granted that the movement’ had 
fizzled out”. However, the accep- 
tance of the Kashmir Accord in 
1975 by Sheikh Abdullah has 
been suggested as a vindication 
of Prem Nath Bazaz’s stand. 

But perhaps the most absorb- 
ing part of the biography is 
the narration of people’s move- 
ment in Kashmir, starting in 
1931, against the autocratic rule 
of the Maharaja. The Kashmir 
movement was influenced by 
some major events including the 
re-arrest of Gandhiji after the 
Round Table Conference and 
several other arrests in what was 
then called the British India. 
There was a ‘“‘rebellion’’ in the 
Valley and the Maharaja had to 
concede most of the demands of 
the Kashmiris, such as ‘the pro- 
prietorship of the land, the re- 
storation of the mosques, the 
freedom of expression and asso- 
ciation etc. A legislative assembly 
was established even though the 
majority of its members were 
nominated by the Maharaja. The 
movement also influenced the out- 
look of the Kashmiri Pandits 
and there was a demand for 
social reform among this com- 
munity. Prem Nath Bazaz started 
taking active interest in the move- 
ment. Sheikh Mohd Abdullah 
who had just returned from 
Aligarh University after doing 
his M.Sc ‘jumped into the fray 
and overnight rose into promi- 
nence when he was put, along 
with hundreds of others, behind 
the bars for his anti-state activi- 
ties’. In 1933 the All-Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference 
was formed. Around this time 
Prem Nath Bazaz met Sheikh 


Abdullah. When thé Sheikh waé 


released in 1933 Prem Nath 
Bazaz was one of the active orga- 
nisers for a public reception in 
honour of the Sheikh. 

The biography claims that the 
Sheikh was introduced to Jawa- 
harlal Nehru through a letter by 
Prem Nath Bazaz. Bazaz pub- 
lished a short biography of 
Sheikh Abdullah entitled Kashmir 
Ka Gandhi. The two together 
started the struggle against com- 
munalism and launched the 
weekly Hamdard to promote it. 
Various efforts made by them 
and other prominent political 
leaders in Kashmir paved the 
way for the conversion of the 
All-Jammu & Kashmir Muslim 
Conference to the All-Jammu & 
Kashmir National Conference, in 
1939. Jawaharlal Nehru was 
invited to visit Kashmir by the 
National Conference in 1940 and 
he spent ten days touring the 
valley. Pandit Nehru’s visit 

“proved a turning-point in the 
political career of Sheikh Abdul- 
lah as well as in the history of 
State’s freedom movement”. Ac- 
cording to Prem Nath Bazaz’s 
biographer, Sheikh Abdullah’s 
association with Pandit Nehru 
enabled the Sheikh to be a 
national hero instead of being 
just a State leader. The Sheikh 
decided to go the whole-hog with 
the Congress. 

In the following years Prem 
Nath Bazaz resigned from the 
National Conference and formed 
the Kashmir Socialist Party. He 
opposed the Quit-Kashmir move- 
ment which the Sheikh started in 
1946 for the ouster of the Maha- 
raja from the State. 

The description of Quit Kash- 
mir movement in the book is 
somewhat sketchy. So also the 


major political developments 
after MKashmir’s accession to 
India. But then the book is un- 


doubtedly a biography of an 
interesting person who has been 
a political activist, a comment- 
ator and a thinker—not all at 
the same time. Often his was a 
lone voice. The biographer who 
is his son considers his father— 
ahead of his times. And yet the 
book is not only readable but 
also a chronicle of some exciting 
events in the recent history of 
Kashmir. [J 


a 
Aspects of Class and Ethnic 
Consciousness in Sri Lanka — Ij 


KUMARI JAYAWARDENA 


Sinhala Merchant Capital and Buddhist Revival 


AS in many other countries, early resistance to 


foreign domination in Sri Lanka took the form. 


of a religious-cultural revival. As Amilcar Cabral 
has pointed out: ‘ 

The history of national liberation struggles shows that 
generally these struggles are preceded by anincrease in 
expression of culture, consolidated progressively into an... 
attempt to affirm the cultural personality of the dominated 
people, as a means of negating the oppressor culture...it is 
generally within the culture that we find the seed of opposi- 
tion, which leads to the structuring and development of the 
liberation.’ 


In Sri Lanka, the ‘seed of opposition’, which: 


sprouted through the affirmation of ‘the cultural 
personality of the dominated people’ did not 
blossom into nationalism or a full-scale liberation 
movement, but was confined to the realm of cultural 
and religious agitation by the majority group, later 
degenerating into communalism against the minori- 
ties. It is this phenomenon that one has to try to 
understand in order to assess correctly the growth 
-of latter-day chauvinism. 

Resistance to foreign rule started in the early 
decades of the 19th century, eventually taking the 
form of armed revolt and uprisings. Buddhist 
monks not only participated in such revolts but 
also fed them; in later times they were also in the 
forefront of the struggle to purify and revive 
Buddhism. By the turn of the century, many con- 
tradictions.had developed between Christians and 
Buddhists. The British rulers were regarded as 
‘supporters of Christianity and of proselytisation 
through missionary education; moreover, most of 
the leading families of the ‘old’ and ‘new’ bourgeoisie 
had become Christian. Those Buddhists who had 
made their wealth in arrack renting, mining, 
coconut, cinnamon and rubber planting, however, 
had the additional grievance that, despite their 
wealth and newly-acquired status, at Buddhists they 
were not represented in the higher echelons of 
government service or the Legislative Council 
where, from 1833 until 1912 (with one exception), 
Protestant Christians belonging to a single family 
group had been appointed successively to represent 
the interests of the low country Sinhalese. The 
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Buddhist bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie felt 
keenly that they were a deprived sector of the com- 
munity, both politically and culturally. 

The Siohala Buddhists therefore agitated on 
several fronts. As regards the cultural aspect, this 
took the form of an attempt to rescue Buddhism 


- from the degeneration it was seen to have suffered 


due to loss of the state patronage of Buddhist kings 
and the colonial state’s support of Christian mis- 
sionary activities. The Buddhists attempted to 
replace the state with organised private support for 
their temples, an important aspect of this being an 
attack on the government for its neglect of Buddhist 
education and its support and approval of Chris- 
tian education and proselytising activities. An- 
other target Bhuddhists was the state’s liquor 
policy under which taverns proliferated, causing 
increased social problems. Such state policies 
were seen as responsible for the decline of 


. traditional Sinhala Buddhist culture and values; 


the anglicised bourgeoisie was also attacked for 
its adoption of alien social values which were 
denounced as degenerate and false. Links with 
movements in the West—the rationalist and free 
thinkers’ organisations in Britain which openly 
challenged Christianity, and the Theosophical 
Society with its emphasis on the brotherhood of 
man and its partiality for the religions of the East 
— also provided an impetus to the revival of Bud- 
dhism. In 1880, a founder of the Theosophical 
Society, who was also an able organiser and propa- 
gandist, set about mobilising the Buddhists and 
raising funds for their cause. The movement receiv- 
ed money and support from the newly rich Buddhist 
cinnamon planters and arrack renters of the 
Southern Province, and from leading Sinhala 
Buddhist traders and merchants. While wealthy 
Buddhists helped with donations, the intelligentsia 
responded by writing pamphlets and articles, 
speaking at meetings, and forming local temperance 
associations and organisations for religious and 
social work. 

It is relevant here to give a few examples of the 
Sinhala Buddhist fervour of the traders. For instance, 
N.S. Fernando, who had started with a small shop 
in 1875 and had become the first Sri Lankan 
importer of paper and stationery in Colombo by 
the late 19th century, only employed Buddhists. 
Not only was he very devout, observing all Buddhist 
rituals and financing a ‘pilgrims’ rest’ in Anuradha- 
pura, but he also started a journal in Sinhala for 
traders, called The Merchants’ Friend. Another 
leading Sinhala merchant, D.D. Pedris, helped to 
finance the Buddhist movement.’ The principal 
importer of Indian saris, he was supported by the 
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Buddhist press in a campaign to promote the sari 
as national dress for the country women.’ It is 
significant that, during the 1915 riots, the British 
charged both their sons with inciting crowds to 
attack rival Muslims shops in Colombo, and 
sentenced them to death. 

While Buddhist‘ traders gave generously to 
temples and schools and financed the temperance 
movement, they were supported in their business 
ventures by the Buddhist press and the Sinhala 
. petty bourgeois intelligentsia. Jayasekera has 
pointed out how, as long ago as 1888, Buddhist 
journals wrote against ‘alien exploiters’ and how, 
up to 1915, Buddhist papers continually attacked 
the dominant trading position of minorities, calling 
upon the Sinhalese to boycott Muslim shops and 
eating houses.? Such articles against foreign and 
minority traders were often written by Buddhist 
monks, school teachers and leading personalities 
of the movement. The foremost Buddhist activist, 
Anagarika Dharmapala, for example, wrote fre- 
quently on this theme,- praising’ the Sinhala mer- 
chants for having accumulated wealth by fair means 
and calling on them to support patriotic causes, 
while denouncing the ‘merchants from Bombay and 
peddlars from South India’ who dominated the 
trade of the island.10 


Revivalist Ideology and Communalism 


. TH Buddhist revival was undoubtedly an agi- 
tational movement with semi-political over- 
tones. The Buddhists challenged the’ privileges of 
Christians in colonial society; they attacked mis- 
sionary education and aimed at imparting a more 
relevant education to Sri Lankan children in Bud- 
dhist schools. They exposed social evils such as 
drunkenness, which they attributed to foreign rule, 
and, imbued with the puritanism that is characteris- 
tic of revival movements, criticised the decadence 
of society under colonial rule, contrasting it. with 
the ancient culture of the Sinhalese. 
emphasis of the movement, however, as symbolised 
in Anagarika Dharmapala’s campaign in Anuradha- 
pura in 1903, revolved around ridding the sacred 
city of churches, taverns and butchers’ shops, 
rathet than ridding the country of its foreign rulers. 
In the context of the time, such religious agitations 
— as well as the Buddhist temperance movements 
of 1904 and 1912 — were merely signs of an 
_incipient nationalism and were only semi-political 
in content. But given the nature of the class that 
led such movements, the nationalism remained 
‘incipient’ and the agitation ‘semi-political’ — con- 
fined to taunting British officials on marginal issues 
such as temperance, rather than challenging British 
imperialism in any serious way. 

There was no ‘national bourgeoisie’ with basic 
economic contradictions with imperialism which 
was sufficiently strong or mature to lead their 
religious-cultural agitations into a -fullfledged anti- 
imperialist movement. The large landowning 
families.stood solidly by the British; the new seg- 
‘ment of the bourgeoisie agitated only for class 
privileges and, not too dissatisfied with the consti- 
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The main = 


tutional reforms of 1912 and 1923, did not launch 

any struggle against the foreign rulers. Even the 

leaders of the temperance and Buddhist education 

movements did not question the continuance of. 
British rule; their activities, were carefully limited 

so as not to appear disloyal, being confined to 

‘nibbling at sedition, as Herbert Dowbiggin, Inspec- 

tor General of Police, perceptively reported. 

This weak bourgeoisie was thus incapable of 
creating among the people a national conscious- 
ness based on a scientific outlook, or of leading a 
struggle based on the concept of a Sri Lankan 
nation. The very nature of merchant capital acti- 
vity, which did not require the application of science - 
and technology, probably prevented the growth of 
a modern rationalist outlook among these groups. 
Contacts with foreign rational and liberal thought 
remained superfical, without seriously affecting the 
consciousness of the people who ‘were more sus- 
ceptible to the traditional ideologies and super- 
stitions that were dominant among the other classes. 
In this situation, where a Sri Lankan conscious- 
ness could not arise, the need.of the new class for 
an identity that ‘it could espouse vis-a-vis the 
foreign rulers and foreign economic interests was © 
met by a revival of older identities based on the 
familiar traditional categories of religion, caste. 
and ethnicity. Rather than being swept away by . 
the winds of nationalism and national unity, the 
older forms of identity were given‘a new lease of. 
life, resulting in communalism, casteism, a distor- 
tion ef history, a revival of myths of origin and 
hero-myths, along with visions of a past ‘golden 
age’. 

In discussing the ideology of the Buddhist revival, 


‘three interconnected myths linked with racial and 


religious origins, which gained popularity during 
this period, should be noted, that is, f 

1. the myth of the ‘Aryan race’ and the view 
that the Sinhala-speaking peoples belonged racially 
to this group; 

2. the ‘Sihadipa’ concept, namely, the myth of 
the leading in Sri Lanka of Vijaya and the founding. 
of the Sinhala ‘race’; 

3. the ‘dhammadipa’ concept and the myth of 
Buddha’s. visits to Sri Lanka and his special 
relationship with the island. 

European Orientalists of the 18th and 19th 
century who. studied the Sanskrit language, found 
that it had links with European languages and 
assumed that this presupposed a common origin. 
The discovery had many repercussions and led to 
the theory that the Aryans were a racial entity 
rather- than ‘a group of people who spoke related 
languages’. The Hindu revivalists of India adopted 
this concept, and also the Orientalists’ ‘golden age’ 
vision of the ‘ancient Indians as a people with an 
idyllic society’,12 and laid stress on Vedic culture as 
being the root of the Indian tradition. The glorifica- . 


„tion of the Aryans as the chosen people who had 


‘civilised’ the earlier inhabitants and were the sole 
progenitors of, and heirs to, Indian culture, was 
put forward as ‘historical fact. 

Among the Sinhala bourgeoisie and petty bour- 
geoisie the idea of the ‘Aryan connection’ was 


strong and persistent, namely the view that the 
Sinhalese linguistically and racially* were ‘Aryans’ 
of North India as distinct from the ‘Dravidian’ 
Tamils of South Indian origin. The Aryan mytho- 
logy was borrowed from Europe where it had 
originated in the period of 18th century enlighten- 
ment, with its rejection of Christian dogma- 
tism and the ‘Jewish fables’ of the Bible, 
when the quest for origins and the ‘New Adam’ had 
begun. The ‘light’, it was believed, was to come 
‘from the East and the origins of the human race 
were held to be in India.. When in 1988, the British 
orientalist William Jones claimed that Latin, Greek 
and Sanskrit had ‘sprung from the same source’, 
the stage was set for the transition from common 
linguistic origin to racial origin, and the doctrines 
of racial superiority and racial purity gained accept- 
ance. In Germany, in 1808, Schegel suggested that 
a North Indian race, which he called Aryan, had 
migrated to Europe; subsequently, philosophers like 
Hegel claimed that the Indians and Europeans 
had ‘the same common ancestry’.23 It was the emi- 
nent German Sanskrit scholar, Max Muller, who 
popularised the myth that those speaking the inter- 
related Indo-European languages were of a common 
racial stock: ‘The first ancestors of the Indians, the 
persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Celts and 
the Germans were living together ... under the same 
roof’. Although Muller later claimed it to be un- 
scientific to speak ‘of an Aryan race, Aryan blood 
or Aryan skulls’,74° the damage had been done and 
racist doctrines directed against non-Aryans were to 
“become popular among many European intellectuals 
(Gobineau, Renan, Comte, Cnamberlain, Arnold, 
Taine, Schopenhaur, ‘etc.). As Poliakov has com- 
mented: ‘The division between Aryans and Semites 
was accepted as dogma by the majority of resear- 
chers. By about 1860 this conviction was already a 
part of the intellectual baggage of all cultivated 
Europeans’ .15 

Not only Europeans, but also cultivated Indians 
and Shri Lankans picked up this intellectual 
baggage. Muller had claimed that the same blood 
ran in the veins of the English ‘as in the veins of 
the dark Bengalese’.1® The Aryan theory meant that 
the colonized peoples and their European rulers 
were related; as Gunewardena has pointed out, it 
‘provided a section of the colonial peoples of South 


Asia with a prestigious “pedigree”, it elevated them ` 
8 


to the rank of the kinsmen of their rulers’.17 The 
glorification of the Aryans as the chosen migrant 
people of fair skin, who ‘civilised’ the earlier darker- 
skinned inhabitants, was popularised in both India 
and Sri Lanka. 

In Sri Lanka, scholars began to claim linguistic 
and -racial connections between the Sinhalese and 
Aryans of North India. According to Gunewardena, 
European Orientalist work on the Aryans was 
popularised in Sri Lanka from the 1850s onward. 
In their search for an identity the Buddhist revi- 
valists adopted the doctrine of racial superiority, 
glorified an idyllic past, and linked the Sinhalese 
people with the ‘chosen’ Aryan race and the Chosen 
Buddhist faith. : 

In Sinhala mythology the Aryan myth is linked 
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with that of the landing of Vijaya and his Aryan 
colonisers from Sinhapura in Bengal; Vijaya 
(according to the early chroniclers) was the founder 
of the Sinhala ‘race’ and landed in Sri Lanka on the 
day of Buddha’s death. Interwoven with this ‘Sinha- 
dipa’ (Island of the Lion) idea that civilisation 
began in Sri Lanka with the coming of Vijaya and 
the founding of the Aryan Sinhala race, is the 
Dhammadipa (Island of the Buddhist Dhamma) 
concept of the special role of the Sinhalese as guar- 
dians of Buddha’s techings. Not only was it believ- 
ed that Buddha had visited Sri Lanka three times, 
but on his deathbed he is said to have asked the 
God Sakra to protect Vijaya in his historic mission 
to Sri Lanka, the land where the dhamma would 
flourish for five thousand years. 


Sinkala Chauvinism 


War were the local concomitants of such argu- 

ments and which. classes found inspiration in 
this type of mythology? The implications of the 
Sinhala-Buddhist ideologies were clear: if the 
Sinhala people could put forward claims to being 
the first civilised inhabitants and therefore the legi- 
timate ‘owners’' of the country, all other migrants 
who had come at a later date were regarded as 
‘foreigners’. The concept thus grew that Sri Lanka 
was the land of the Sinhalese and that non-Sinhalese 
who resided there were allowed to do so by grace 
and favour of the ‘master-race? who had prior 
rights of possession and were the exclusive ‘sons of 
the soil’. This idea was typified in a statement made 
by Anagarika Dharmapala in 1922: ‘Look at the 
Administration Report of the General Manager of 
Railways ... Tamils, Cochins and Hambankarayas 
(Muslims) are employed in large numbers to the 
prejudice of the people of the Island — sons of the 
soil, who contribute the largest share.’ The second 
implication was that Buddhism was the religion of 
dhammadipa, and that all other religions were 
merely tolerated on condition of good behaviour. 
In addition, if the minority communities were non- 
Sinhala and non-Buddhist, they were by definition 
both racially and religiously inferior and ‘infidels of 
degraded race’, as Tamils, Muslims and Europeans 
were described in 1912 by Dharmapala.’8 Sinhala 
Buddhist chauvinism, ‘founded on the myths of the 
golden age which were an integral part of the 
Buddhist revival, also permeated the writings of 
many novelists, dramatists and journalists of the 
period. In Piyadasa Sirisena’s novels, which were 
immensely popular, the heroes and heroines were 
devout Buddhists and proud Sinhalese, and mino- 
rities of all ethnic groups and religions were the 
object of bitter diatribes. In 1909, as editor of the 
journal Sinhala Jathiya (Sinhala Race), Sirisena 
called upon the Sinhalese to ‘refrain from trans- 
actions with the Coast Moor, the Cochin and the 
foreigner.’1® Similarly, W.A. de Silva did not hesi- 
tate to make contemptuous reference to Tamils and 
Muslims, while many of John de Silva’s popular 
Plays glorified- the ancient rulers of Sinhala king- 
doms, lamented the contemporary degeneration, 
and issued an emotional call for the revival of 
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earlier values and traditions. 

The new rich capitalists were among the foremost 
propagandists of the Aryan Sinhalese identity: ‘The 
Sinhalese are a unique race inasmuch as they can 
boast that they have no slave blood in them and 
never were conquered either by the pagan Tamils 
or European vandals ... the Sinhalese stand as the 
representatives of Aryan civilisation ’20 

The popular appeal of such ideologies (which 
exist even today) may also be explained by the fact 
that the Sinhala petty bourgeoisie of small pro- 
ducers, small traders and urban ‘white collar’ 
workers, led an uncertain life between the bour- 
geoisie and the working class, their bitterness being 
ageravated by the competitive activities of mino- 
rity groups in trade and employment — all factors 
which were seen to threaten the ‘small’ man’s 
already tenuous economic existence. It may be that 
the precarious nature of their lives and their narrow 
horizons made it easy for them to find solace in 
past glories, in the heroism of great leaders, in 
myths of high status origin, and in victories against 
the ‘historic enemy’ and the defeat of the ‘invader’. 
Where today’s Tamil competitor belongs to an 
ethnic minority which had suffered defeat in war in 
an earlier epoch, such historical episodes as the 


famous confrontation of two Sinhala and Tamil, 


kings (Dutugemunu and Elara) are revived, given a 
false interpretation as a war between ethnic groups, 
and misused for building-up communal hatred. 


Conclusion 


COMMUNALISM appeared at the time of the Buddhist 
~ revival at the end of the 19th century as a 
vicarious nationalism supported by the weak Sinhala 
bourgeoisie. It was also prevalent among the 
Sinhala petty traders, rural small producers, and 
other sections of the petty bourgeoisie, who believed 
that they had little chance of rising in the economic 
or political spectrum. Ideological support for such 
views was provided by the Sinhala intelligentsia 
and Buddhist monks who were keenly aware of 
the decline and supersession of traditional culture 


that had occurred under the impact of alien culture. 
The urban working class, mostly non-Sinhalese, 
was weak and, not having developed a proletarian 
consciousness, was amenable to the petty bourgeois 
chauvinism of the time. The Sinhala Buddhists, 
who felt economically hemmed-in, politically oppres- 
sed and culturally deprived, were to find succour 
in racist myths and legends and, in their search for 
identity, were to express violence against ethnic 
and religious minorities. In the Sri Lankan con- 
text, there did not develop a strong national-minded 
bourgeoisie which might have taken a secular-based 
united stand against imperialism; what came into 
being was a weak class of capitalists who, together 
with small producers in the urban and rural areas, 
espoused the retrograde ideology of communalism 
which the Indian historian Bipan Chandra has 
correctly described as ‘the false consciousness of 


the historical process of the last 100 years’.4L] 
(Concluded) 
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LLL SS i a 
State of indigenous R & D 


SATISH JHA 


Ty both its tenor and content the 
1 recent conference of the Direc- 
tors of national research labo- 
ratories was just another of so 
many such gatherings in the past 
couple of decades. The main 
issue before it, that 1s, what ails 
our governmental research insti- 
tutions, has been hotly debated 
time and again by expert com- 
mittees. But almost all such oc- 
casions were conspicuous in 
generating more heat than light. 

While the latest attempt in 
evaluating Indian performance 
in government-controlled indi- 
genous research was yet another 
fruitless exercise it may have 
attracted notice because of the 
-Prime Minister having done 
some plain-speaking with the 
managers of our national labo- 
fatories. Leaving aside the 
-platitudes her clear warning that 
if there are certain laboratories 
which “are becoming ever 
increasing burden on the nation 
and there is no hope of the 
situation improving...the time 
has come when we should... 
just close them down” offers 
an opportunity to reassess what 
has actually been gone wrong 
with the indigenous research and 
its commercial utilisation. 

One area that has received a 
lot of attention, and is indeed 
central to the question of indi- 
genous R&D efforts is its utilis- 
ation for productive purposes. 
That is the litmus test for any in- 
novation whatever the criterion 
one may adopt. Whether in the 
short or the long run, scientific 
research must be able to gain 
acceptance by users. In other 
words, the relationship between 
scientific research and industry 
has to be established if either 

‘ has to goon. For no research 
can survive unless it has the pros- 
Pective users to pay for it. And 
for industry to thrive it must be 
able to improve its productivity 
constantly and preferably at an 
ever increasing rate. When 
translated into concrete terms, 
such a relationship is open to be 
influenced by the nuances of the 
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policy-planners. 

In most of the developing 
countries however two points 
have been central to the govern- 
ment sponsored indigenous re- 
search—on bridging the commu- 
nication gap between research 
bodies and industry and an ex- 
cessive emphasis on making 
profit which has invariably 
proved elusive. But it appears 


‘that while the first emphasis 


stemmed from unsubstantiated 
premise of a lot of valuable 
research being done indigen- 
ously in the government insti- 
tutions, the latter, more often 
than not, instead of promoting 
research and its utilisation by 
industry has invariably resulted 
in scuttling any advance that 
may have been possible. 

The fact that utilisation of 
research in India is very low is 
there for all to see. In statis- 
tical terms 85 per cent of even 
the licensed processes have re- 
mained unutilised. Most of this 
research has been conducted 
under the guidance and control 
of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (CSIR). 
Established in 1942 during the 
Second World War to conduct 
limited research in local raw 
materials when the supply from 
elsewhere was cut off, it has 
grown over the years into a large 
thousand 
scientific personnel work directly 
in its laboratories spread all over 
the country with an annual bud- 
get of nearly Rs 80 crores. After 
Independence when the need for 
an institutional linkage bet- 
ween the researches conducted 
in CSIR laboratories and indus- 
try was felt as necessary to spur 
indigenous technological growth 
a new organisation, National 
Research and Development Cor- 
poration (NRDC) was promoted 
in 1953. The main job of the new 
Corporation was to bridge the 
gap between the CSIR labo- 
ratories and industry by better 
communication, promotion of 
processes for licensing etc. 
through closer lab-industry 


‘to what the 


relationship. 

Yet the experience of the past 
three decades since the establish- 
ment of NRDC tends to suggest 
that the result of the R&D effort 
made by CSIR laboratories have 
not found usein industry in any 
significant way. To begin with, 
the use has been confined to 
those small units which cannot 
afford to avail of imported 
know-how. As these smal! firms 
lack technical resources in using 
any process they have evidently 
been over much dependent on 
NRDC/CSIR network. 

While NRDC has all along 
recognised the need to carry out 
development work, its organisa- 
tional structure — as implicit in 
its status as a ‘Corporation’ — 
has not allowed it to expand its 
developmental work. In the 
early years of its establishment 
NRDC spent a substantial pro- 
portion of its income on deve- 
lopmental activities. In 1959-60 
its expenditure towards deve- 
lopment formed about one-third 
of its income and rose to nearly 
three-fifths in the following years. 
But due to large sums of money 
spent on such activities NRDC 
also incurred heavy losses which 
had accumuiated to over Rs 17 
lakh by 1963. And, worse, iť 
had to defend itself for not only 
making loss but also why it 
spent so much on development. 
Its plea that development expen- 
diture be treated as a long-term 
expenditure and that being a 
research promotion network, its 
performance could not be judged 
by the commercial yardsticks 
such as profits, fell on deaf ears. 
It suggested that instead its per- 
formance be judged strictly by 
the criterion of its aim which is 
to help improve the utilisation 
of indigenous R&D effort and 
that the losses made by it be 
made good by the Government 
as in UK and elsewhere. 

But all this was of no avail 


` even though the loss incurred by 


NRDC was negligible compared 
Government it- 
self ‘spent on R&D effort. For 
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instance in 1964 the annual loss 
of NRDC was less than Rs 3 lakhs 


against the total R&D expen- 


diture by the Government to the 
tune of Rs 49 crores in that very 
year. Yet more or less in the 
Same way as the recent threat to 
close down the “loss incurring” 
research institutions by no less 
a person than the Prime Minister 
herself the Government: pre- 
ssurised NRDC to cut its deve- 
lopmental expenses. And cut it 
did with such expenses falling . to 
30 per cent of income in 1964 
from 64 per cent in 1963 and by 
1967-68 this share plummetted 
to mere 13 per cent of its income. 
Though in 1971 when ‘the Cor- 
poration once again made profit 


‘the development work was re- 


started, the damage had already 
been done. And even now such 
activities of NRDC are of very 
limited nature and value, and 
today a tiny fraction of a per 
cent of its income goes towards 
such activities. 


Yet another significant feature 


of the poor lab-industry ties has 


, been that these small firms seek- 


ing to utilise indigenous proces- 
ses have been unable to produce 
wares ata reasonable price and 
therefore have simply not been 
competitive. A recent study of 
the role of NRDC by Ghayur 
Alam conducted at Manchester 
suggests that this 
was mainly because these small 
units “had little previous business 
experience and lacked financial 
resources,” as .most 
know-how users were fresh engi- 
neering graduates with virtually 
no experience in management 
techniques etc. Among various 
other causes the .reasons for 
failure in utilising NRDC proces- 
ses are pinned down to problems 
associated with raw materials 
procurement due to supply or 


. price constraint, “bureaucratic 


obstacles in dealing with govern- 
ment departments”, and ` the 
Government policy of allowing 
imports even though the produce 
is already being manufactured 
indigenously by using a CSIR 


technology. Alam cites the case . 


of succinic acid and ‘paranitro- 
benzoic acid, the technology for 
which was developed by the 
Central Electro Chemical Re- 
search Institute while it is impor- 
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ted by large multinationals. 

But a very large number of 
failures in ‘Alam’s sample is 
mentioned as due mainly to the 
unsuitability of the processes for 
commercialisation. This as stated 
earlier was in the main due to 
the lack of developmental work 
by CSIR/NRDC network. 


An obvious offshoot of this 
phenomenon of low utilisation 


, of processes has expectedly been 


the slowdown in the development 
of new processes themselves. If 
the number of processes referred 


. to NRDC by CSIR labs is any- 


thing to go by, a downtrend in 
the total number of processes 
commercialised is simply all too 
visible. The number of processes 
referred to NRDC came down to 


` 90 in 1978 from 151 in 1973 and 


is viewed with concern even by 
the Department of Science and 
Technology. This is a clear re- 
flection of a decline in research 
activities in the CSIR labs. 
Moreover, as Alam noted, 
there has been “‘a diversion of 
research efforts into activities 
that do not result in -commer- 
cially exploitable know-how but 
provide the researcher with:other 
benefits such as academic repu- 
tation etc.” Much of this is 
directly attributable of the 
divorce of the scientist from the 
result of his research which was 
completed without the royalty 
scheme. This in itself was due to 
the poor performance of NRDC 


in follow-up work and in collect- . 


ing royalty payments from its 
process-users. 


This’ failure has often been. 


sought to be explained away by 
a possible lack of demand for the 
indigenously developed techno- 
logy. Such an argument is how- 
ever erroneous in the first place. 
For even though only one out of 
every seven processes developed 
may have been utilised, the fact 
remains that about half the pro- 
cesses referred to NRDC were 


ultimately licensed. Alam’s study © 


reveals that 44 per cent of such 


- processes with NRDC have been 


licensed. 
However, as this demand is 
confined to small units, the 


limitations of which we have 
discussed above, it does not have 
any signifieant impact on lab- 


industry relationship. But once a 
«successful enterprise visualises 
the possibility of utilising a pro- 
cess communication gap con- 
sidered so vital and the justifica- 
tion of the existence of NRDC is 
hardly questioned. The case of 
development and utilisation of 
metal anode by the Central 
Electro Chemica} Research Insti- 
tute in 1972 and that of fluores- 
cent compound needed for coat- 
ing tube lights are two. excellent 
examples of what can be achieved 
indigenously if only the right 
lesson were learnt from these 
cases. f 

Rather than deciding to close 
down what are called “‘loss- 
incurring? research institutions 
there is need for appreciating the 
reason for their losses. Consider- 
ing’ that few large industrial 
units worth their name weuld 
like to make use of indigenously 
available processes when they 
can purchase about the best 
from outside, much of the possi- 
bilities for using indigenous 
know-how gets confined to the 
Smaller units. These units in 
turn need a developed. scientific, 
technical, managerial and finan- 
cial infrastructure which the 
Government has miserably failed 
to provide. Instead it has chosen 
to curb the R&D expenses. As 
the latest report on R&D statis- 
tics issued by the Department of 
Science and Technology shows, 
compared to 2.5 per cent of the 
national income spent on R&D 
by its developed countries, India 
spends less than two-thirds of a 
per cent. In fact the Socialist 
countries are big spenders on 
R&D activities with USSR allo- 
cating 4.6 per cent of its GNP 
and Czechoslovakia spending 4.2 
per cent. 

Spending large sums alone 
will, however, not help the R&D 
efforts and its utilisation beyond 
a point. Much of the problem on 
this score stems from develop- 
ment priorities of the country. 
In a dual economy such as ours 
one may have development prio- 
tities that promote imports or 
those which allow indigenous 
research to prosper or one may | 
chose a desirable mix of policies. 
Indian science and technology 
policy-planuers have indeed paid 
lip service to both the high tech 





and the technology that will put * 
the nation on the path of self- 
reliance, with the policy taking 
its own direction. In the process, ` 
neither of the possible goals 
were reached and the schism 
between rhetoric and reality has 


Fate of 
Documentaries 
PURABI BANERJEE 


GUT of Love, a Films Divi- 
sion documentary directed 
by Meera Dewan won a number 
of awards in India and abroad. 
Yet when it was commercially 
released in theatres of Delhi, a 
number of them did not screen 
it at all. Sometimes of course 
they condescended to screen half- 
a-reel or so while the glossy 
commercials selling soap or sex- 
clinics received full coverage. 

When Dewan went to see the 
film in Kamal Cinema she found 
they had dispensed with it al- 
together. Only when she pulled 
up the management (they were 
evasive at first and tried to con- 
vince her that they had shown 
the film; it was she who had 
missed it by coming late) and 
the producer from Films Divi- 
sion with her threatened to 
report the matter, the film was 
shown after the interval and the 
proprietor apologised (‘why 
bother’ his son had said earlier), 
When I went to see the same 
documentary in another theatre 
Icame out bewildered because 
it made no sense. Naturally 
because what I had seen were 
the last 5 minutes of a 20-minute 
documentary. 

D. Gautaman, producer, Films 
Division says that this is a very 
common offence in semi-urban 
and rural theatres. Could he 
recall a few cases? There are so 
many. He recalled a film called 
A Decade of Achievement on the 
20-Point Programme made and 
released during Emergency. A 
theatre in Madras joined up half 
of the first reel with half of the 
second and showed it thereby 
saving time in which slides and 
commercials could be shown. 
Ten minutes was the maximum 
he could devote to a Films 
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widened further. The Technology 
Policy announced by the Prime 
Minister earlier this year is a 
testimony to that. But unless 
hard choices are made the 
Government research and deve- 
lopment activities as manifest in 


Division documentary. 

Ananta a experimental film 
made by Girish Vaidya on the 
whole universe — Nature in its 
multifarious elements, linked 
with delineation of a Vedic 
hymn, had a worse fate. A major 
city theatre in Cochin showed 
the Censer’s certificate and pre- 
cisely one minute of the film! 

There are about ten thousand 
theatres in the country and 
most of them, especially the B 
and C class theatres adopt this 
step-motherly attitude to docu- 
mentaries made by Films’ Divi- 
sion. In Bombay they are more 
particular especially in threatres 
like V. Shantaram’s Plaza which 
reflects the commitment of the 
owner. But it is a common 
practice showing documentaries 
in half light (as Dewan’s film was 
shown in Maratha Mandir). In 
Delhi the situation is worse, ex- 
cept fora few A class threatres. 
Even there short films are screen- 
ed with lights on and volume of 
sound kept low. The beautiful 
film made on ASIAD was 
screened with lights on in 
Chanakya, and that spoiled the 
effect of colour altogether, 
making it appear chalky. 

Why does this happen? For 
screening a Films Division docu- 
mentary, the owner of a theatre 
has to pay the Government, 
while showing slides and com- 
mercials fetch him money. So he 
has no qualms about choosing 
the latter unless of course the 
documentary covers something 
like one of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s trips abroad which 
might not be safe to tamper 
with. : 

What makes his case even 
stronger is that Films Division 
cannot prosecute him in any way 
for not showing or showing only 
a fraction of its documentaries. 
All it can do is to ask them to 
show it or lodge a complaint 
with the local administration, 
which being the licence-issuing 
authority, can take action. A 


the performance of CSIR will 
continue to be rudderless with 
scientists becoming even more 
alienated from the reality, 
diverting their efforts to promote 
ethnocentric research and, in- 
deed, themselves.[) i 
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long-drawn-out process that is 
often little more than a futile 
exercise and gets lost in yards of 
red tape. 

This is indeed a depressing 
situation. “They told me to make 
the first five minutes of my film 
effective. I did not take them 
seriously then. Now I know what 
they meant,” said an anguished 
Meera Dewan whose commit- 
ment to the cause of women 
makes it so much harder for her 
to bear the treatment to her 
film. 

A number of films are made 
every year by the Films Division 
(which has a monopoly over dis- 
tribution of short films) with an 
average of Rs 75,000 or more 
spent on each. Some of them 
have been directed by eminent 
persons like Sukhdev and are 
first-rate. Itis a pity one does 
not get to see them properly at 
theatres because of the ‘why 
bother’ attitude of the manage- 
ment. It is wrong to presume 
that the cinegoer is not interested 
in them, a phrase that theatre- 
owners are found of mouthing. 

Gautaman recalled an incident 
in Haryana where a film about 
how to use crushers safely was 
not shown in a rural theatre 
where he was present. When he 
pointed this out to the manage- 
ment they showed it during the 
interval. The response of the 
audience was tremendous, natur- 
ally considering the number of 
accidents which take place every 
year because crushers are not 
used in the right way. But one 
cannot keep a vigil over all the 
theatres all the time. 

It is high time civic authori- 
ties in cities and towns woke up 
to this problem which is not as 
innocuous as it seems. It is not 
enough to make theatres a safe 
place to watch films in, it is 
equally important to see that 
ads do not invade the time that 
should be strictly earmarked for 
documentaries which needs to be 
shown in the proper manner. 0O 
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Pili Pushing : Lessons from Bangladesh ` 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Ay Tepon in Patriot (July 13, 
1983) says that with sterili- 
sation reaching a ‘plateau’ soon, 
the Government plans to intro- 
duce the oral contraceptive so as 
to make a ‘breakthrough’ in 
population control. The item 
mentions that the Health Mini- 
stry is consulting the Chemicals 
Ministry towards “roping in the 
big drug units for the sale of 
the oral pill in a big way.” 

Last year it had already been 
announced that pill distribution 
through village-level health 
workers would be started soon 
and qualms over such a proposed 

. policy have been voiced by both 
doctors and feminists. With 
‘social marketing’ (over-the- 
counter pill sale) and liberalised 
distribution, both imminent, it is 
worthwhile to examine the 
experiences of a neighbouring 
country, Bangladesh, which has 
introduced both types of Pill 
promotion in the recent past. To 
learn the lessons of the Bangla- 
desh programme (where rural 
conditions are culturally and 
socio-economically comparable 
to ours) and to avoid the pitfalls 
of reckless Pill promotion — is 
that too much to expect of our 
Health Ministry? 

From an exhaustive thesis, 
Does Family Ptanning Liberate 
Women? (May 1982), prepared 
by Loes Keysers for the Women 
and Development programme of 
the Institute of Social Studies, 
The Hague, emerge some signi- 
ficant facts. The document is a 
feminist critique of population 
control as opposed to birth con- 
trol, has a long section entitled 
A Bangladesh Case Study. In 
this’ article I have extracted 
those portions pertaining to 
Pill promotion in Bangladesh — 
of urgent relevance to this coun- 
try which is poised to repeat the 
Bangladesh pattern. 
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In addition to the author’s 
personal observations during 
the period she was in Bangladesh, 
other sources quoted in the 
documents are: (1) An article 
from the American journal 
Mother Jones, (November 1979) 
entitled. The charge: Gynocide, 
the accused: the US Government. 

(2) A study published by 
Frontier (October 27, 1979), 
‘Bangladesh: the Bitter Pill’ by 
S. Minkin. (Steve Minkin, who 
was with UNICEF in Bangla- 


desh, has been a vocal critic of . 


the pushing of hormonal contra- 
ceptives in the Third World.) 
and 

(3) “Contraceptive Distribu- 
tion in Bangladesh: Some Lessons 
Learned” by Rahman eż al in 
Studies in Family Planning, 
(Volume II, No 6, June 1980)., 
The last was actually a USAID- 
funded evaluation study which 
speaks of poor results and admits 
health hazards. 

What follows is the gist of 
the data compiled by Loes 
Keysers to expose the dangers 
and the anti-woman nature ofa 
mass Pill drive. 

The so-called ‘inundation pro- 
ject’ started in the early 1970s 
was the brainchild of R.T. Raven- 
holt, Director of the USAID 
Office of Population. ‘Inundation’ 
meant dissemination of contra- 
ceptives (condoms and pills) free 
or at nominal prices through any 
outlet and to all potential users. 
He is quoted by Minkin as 
saying: “The only information 
one can give someone absut con- 
doms is some condoms, similarly 
with oral contraceptives.” Such 
a crash programme bypasses the 
time-consuming training of per- 
sonnel and educational pro- 
grammes, as well as the need to 
obtain a doctor’s prescription for 
the Pill. In fact the last norm is 
termed in Population Reports 


(USAID-funded journal of the 
George Washington University 
Medical Centre) as “the major 
obstacle to sales in many coun- 
tries.” The inundation project in 
Bangladesh consisted of both 
social marketing and community- 
level free distribution. 

An article by P. Harrison in the 


-population journal People (1979) 


describes the ‘success’ of the 
inundation project. It is evident 
that the ‘success’ is the outcome 
of aggressive use of commercial 
channels and bold advertising. 
Ads for the Pill, with the ironi- 
cally apt brand name of Maya 
(illusion), emphasised freedom 
from worry as well as the health 
benefits of using a pill with seven 
iron tablets included in the cycle. 
A radio jingle for Maya, ‘How 
sweet is this beautiful small 
family’ was being sung every- 
where! Plus, there was a wide- 
spread `~ retail network. Shop- 
keepers selling the Pill were 
supposed to have been supplied 
with literature so that they could 
give advice about . side-effects. 
But as Minkin has pointed out, 


“small shopkeepers in the country- 


side have never received any ` 
training in proper screening. 
Male shopkeepers are least like- 
ly to discuss freely the relevant 
questions with polential female 
users: ‘A shopkeeper’s cursory 
screening would be a second-hand 
account from a woman’s hus- 
band.” Needless to add, high- 
powered salesmanship was re- 
sorted to in persuading shop- 
keepers to stock and sell the Pill. 

As for the household distri- 
bution scheme, the USAID- 
funded study by Rahman et al 
observed that while initial 
recruitment of ‘acceptors’ was 
high, “‘about 30 per cert dis- 
continued within ‘three months 
and 60 per cent discontinued by 
one year. Barely over 25 per cent 


continued practice for two years. 
It was evident that most women 
discontinued not to resume child- 
bearing but because of a variety 
of side effects.” (emphasis added). 

Further, in 1979, 50-meg_ pills 
were being supplied in Bangla- 
desh while in USA and Europe 
30-mceg ‘low dose’ estrogen pills 
are the only ones allowed to be 
Prescribed, Earlier, in 1974, 
USAID had actually been supply- 
ing 80-mcg pills from Syntex 
because these were cheaper than 
the 50-meg pills. Interestingly, 
USAID’s official reason for sup- 
plying 80-mcg pills had been 
given as “market conditions”, 
This when spelt out actually 
meant that after the FDA had 
discredited the 83-mcg pills, 
these were no longer saleable in 
US and had been offered by Syn- 
tex at a discount for overseas 
use — ‘dumping’ being the less 
diplomatic expression. 

By promoting the pill to lactat- 
ing mothers (there being high 
‘motivation’ in the post-partum 
period), worse disaster followed. 
Normally lactational amenor- 
rhoea has been known to give 
natural protection to Bangladesh 
women for a 19-22 month period 
after childbirth. It was found 
that breastfeeding women, who 
had accepted the Pill, quickly 
discontinued it because it 
decreased their milk. They thus 
achieved “a fertility level which 
was over 10 per cent higher than 
would have been expected ina 
comparable group’ of users.” 
Quoting the evaluation study 
which arrived at this finding, 
Minkin says that “the actual 
effect of the inundation approach 
is a pill-induced population 
explosion.” 

Referring to the harm done to 
babies of breastfeeding mothers 
who take the Pill, Loes Keysers 
writes: “The drug’s steroids are 
secreted into the breast milk 
decreasing its sodium, potassium, 
calcium and magnesium content. 
In that sense the hormonal con- 
traceptives diminish the value of 
the often only source of food for 
Many infants in Bangladesh, 
resulting in a rate’ of growth 
which is one-third lower than for 
babies of non-pill using breast- 
feeding mothers.” The Mother 
Jones article referring to this 
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aspect describes it as USAID’s 
creation of a chemically induced 
famine. 

Thus it is seen that aggressive 
promotion of the Pill in Bangla- 
desh resulted in: faulty screening 
of ‘acceptors’ and a consequent 
high dropout rate; distribution 
of harmful high-dose pills; and 
disruption of existing matural 
protection offered by lactational 
amenorrhoea. The important 
pre-condition of proper training 
of health workers who carry out 
Pill distribution was also found 
to be apallingly inadequate. 
The Rahman study found that 
‘trained’ FP workers could not 
answer the most elementary 
questions about the use and 
effects of the Pill. After three 
years of experience with the 
inundation programme, 44 per 
cent could not say how many 
days after the onset of menstrua- 
tion a woman should start taking 
the Pill; 82 per cent did not know 
what advice to give a woman 
who missed taking the Pill on 
five consecutive days and more 
than 75 per cent could not say 
what type of side effects might 
Le anticipated by women on the 
Pill. 


Social marketing in Bangladesh 
meant irresponsible and unethical 
advertising. An ad for Maya 
(‘the choice of millions’) in the 
Bangladesh Times in 1980 has 
been reproduced in Bitter Pills 
(Dianna Melrose, 1982). It shows 
a coy bride surrounded by laugh- 
ing friends; with the heading 
“From dreams to reality...” The 
copy describes Maya as “the 
highly reliable imported birth 
control pill’? which will help 
“keep the woman in you alive 
and young”. Far from mention- 
ing contra-indications and side 
effects, the ad says: “Maya also 
ensures menstrual regularity, 
relieves you from cramps and 
discomforts and improves your 
complexion.” Probably the drug 
companies in India may not dare 
to insert such an ad in the Indian 
urban print media, but they 
could well make all these claims 
at distant rural outlets, where 
their promotional activities may 
not be strictly monitored. 

Equally grave are the inexor- 
able consequences of a mass 
Pill drive; The Bangladesh study 


has shown the emergence of a 
distinct and disturbing pattern: 
When the ‘plateau’ is reached in 
population control programmes, 
drastic measures are resorted to 
which are expected to show 
quick results. Step one is Pill 
pushing; when the inevitable 
failure occurs, step two becomes 
logically the injectable hormonal] 
contraceptive. At this stage it 
is believed that the drop-out 
phenomenon of the Pill drive 
will be eliminated by the once-in- 
three-months injection. Event- 
ually side-effects of the injectable 
result in rejectors of this pro- 
gramme too. The stage is then 
set for step three which is the 
introduction of the hormonal 
implant which is supposed to 
provide contraception for three 
to five years. The women can 
thus be ‘fixed’ more effectively 
and practically semi-permanently, 

An ad in the Bangladesh 
Observer in 1981 described Nor- 
plant the hormonal implant as 
a “wonderful scientific innova- 
tion of modern science for use 
by women”. The ad did not 
mention that the implant is still 
on trial, nor did it list the side- 
effects, 

_ These grim trends are already 
Visible in this country. The injec- 
table according 10 ICMR is 
ready for introduction. Trials 
are going on with the implant. 
The Pill, meanwhile is about to 
be unleashed. Do the lessons 
of Bangladesh have nothing to 
offer us? [J 
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a grow enough to feed 

ourselves— no small 
achievement considering that 
India is the second most 
populous country in the world 
which had had to spend heavily 
on imports of foodgrains. 


We are one of the leading 
industrialised nations of the 
world—we produce everything 
from radios to computers, needles 
to the most sophisticated 
machinery and equipment. 


We have more trained scientists 
and technicians than any country 
in the world (except USA and 
USSR). Joint industrial ventures 
are being set up with our help in 
many developing countries. 
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Thesé ‘achievements have given 
us the skill and ability to fulfil the 
tasks set out in the Five Year 
Plan and 20 Point Programme. 
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. A Confident Future 
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Union-State Relations 
V.K.R.V. RAO 


O a SS E E A A ST ET E T) 
This is the Keynote Address delivered by Dr Rao at the Seminar on Centre-State Relations 
organised by the Economic and Planning Council, Government of Karnataka in association with 
the Institute for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore and the Centre for Policy Research, 


New Delhi, held at Bangalore, August 5-7, 1983. 





J would like to begin on a semantic note, but it 
has more than semantic implications. The 
Organisers have called this seminar on ‘Centre- 
State Relations’. But Part IX of the Indian Consti- 
tution, which deals exclusively with this subject, is 
entitled “Relations. between the Union and the 
States”. The Seventh Schedule of the Constitution, 
which deals with distribution of subjects, gives the 
title “Union list” to List 1 in that Schedule. There 
is no such word as ‘Centre’ which figures anywhere 
in the Constitution. 

When the British were ruling India, we had a 
Central Government and provincial Governments; 
and their relationship was one of superior to subor- 
dinates or domination and dependence. By using 
the word “‘Centre-State relations’, the association 
of memories we revive are not conducive to the 
kind of relations we want to establish. So I would 
prefer to use the phrase ‘Union-State relations’ and 
Thope the seminar will use that title when its 
proceedings get published. 

The distinguished gathering I am invited to 
jaddress is not a political seminar nor a gathering of 
politicians and political workers. It is essentially a 
meet of specialists in the different aspects of the 
field, who are expected to contribute their objective 
analysis and considered thoughts onthe areas of 
their specialisation. 

The Keynote of my address shall be: Neither 
dominance nor dependence, Central or State, but 
partnership and governance by dialogue, discussion _ 
and consensus accompanied by a defined division 
of functions and resources, operated through har- 
mony, and with coordination for the supplementing 
of regional and national interests. 


L= me begin by formulating certain propositions 
which are indisputable in fact and should be 
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beyond controversy, if this seminar is to lead to 
any healthy or useful deliberations. 

My first proposition is that India is one single 
nation with a national identity for its people and 
unrestricted sovereignty over its geographical 
territory. ` 

The second proposition is that this India is com- 
posed of a union of Indian States each of which has 
a genuine identity of its own, culturally, linguistic- 
ally and even historically, and which finds dignity 
and self-respect in this identity. 

My third proposition is that this State identity is 
not discrete or separatist, but ‘is overlaid by a sense 
of national identity and kinship with the other States 
which constitute the Indian Union, and accompa- 
nied by a feeling of loyalty and pride in the Indian 
Union, which holds the States together to form the 
Indian Nation. 

The Indian Union is an indissoluble partnership 
of Indian States with the former playing a more 
Prominant role by virtue of its all-India coverage 
and responsibilities and its primary task of cement- 
ing the links among the States and itself, and streng- 
thening their sense of national identity; but the 
Union Government is not the dominant partner. 
It is only primus inter pares among the States, with 
a special position because ofits national and all- 
India character. These, I believe are the basic pro- 
positions that should govern Union-States relations; 
and they should be borne in mind during the delibe- 


_Iations of the seminar, if it is to serve the purpose 


for which it has been convened. 

There is no doubt that the current situation in 
respect of Union-State relations is one of disquiet 
and dangerous in its portents for the future. It is 
only during the last few years that there has been 
a marked deterioration in these relations and a 
demand for change that has led to the setting up 
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of the Sarkaria Commission. Before making such 
constructive suggestions as are possible to set these 
relations on a more durable and healthy footing, it 
is necessary to look at the factors which have led 
to the current deterioration and outline the irritants 
that have soured Union-States relations. 

I shall not be referring toa major factor in this 
deterioration which pertains to the working of the 
party system in our political functioning, with 
national parties interfering in: State affairs and 
regional parties taking up militant parochial attitu- 
des towards the Union. The politicians have also to 
deal with the problems of the electoral system; 
choice of representative candidates to enable actively 
to influence activity in their local areas; the play of 
money power and political patronage; bribery and 
corrupt ion; restoration of inner democracy in 
their party membership and counsels; and the for- 
mation of party cadres who will keep in live touch 
with the people. 

All this is primarily a political problem, affecting 
political parties and their working both with regard 
to each other and in respect of their relations wijh 
State politics and political leaders. And it is beyond 
the scope of this seminar nor is the composition of 
the seminar in a position to deliver the goods on 
this subject. I shall leave it at that, as there isno 
more that I or even this seminar can contribute to 
the solution of inter-party, intra-party and State- 
Union party relationships. 


L= me now turn tothe matters that really fall 
within the scope of this seminar of non-politi- 
cians and non-political workers. 

Besides the party politics factor which is outside 
the scope of this seminar, there are a number of 
other aspects of Union-State relations which have 
served as irritants causing tension and created 
demands for change in these relations. These are 
briefly listed below: 

1. Inadequate devolution of taxes levied and 
collected by the Union Government, thereby reduc- 
ing the finances available for State’s activities within 
their sphere of responsibility. 

2. Dependence of the States on the Union Gov- 
ernment for Plan grants, loans and other ad-hoc 
. grants and their general inadequacy from the point 
of view of the States developmental responsibili- 
ties. 

. 3. Dependence of the States on the Union Gov- 
ernment for their share of the enormous financial 
resources that the Centre can control or influence 
outside-its budgetary resources. These inciude not 
only ‘the resources of the nationalised banking 
sector but also other financial institutions such 
as the IDB, the Unit. Trust, Life and General 
Insurance Corporations and Provident Fund con- 
tributions. They also include foreign aid, bilateral 
as well as international, and the somewhat dubious 
but nevertheless massive resource accruing from 
deficit financing supported by the Reserve Bank. 

4. Compulsory submission of State Five Year 
Plans, including the items within the sphere of their 
own responsibility, to the Planning Commission 
created by the Union Government and interference 
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and control by the latter over the Plans of indivi- 


_dual States. œ 


5. State dependence in vital matters affecting 
State developmental needs because of the unilateral 
control exercised by the Union Government on 
industrial, commercial and monetary policy, includ- 
ing industrial location, nuclear and thermal energy, 
and licensing of industrial and export units, import 
and export restrictions, incentives affecting econo- 
mic activity carried on within the States and linked 
with their overall economic development, and credit 
limits and interest rates fixed by the Reserve Bank 
in consultation with or under the guidance of the 
Union Finance Ministry. 

6. Inclusion in the concurrent list of many items 
which properly belong to the sphere of State respon- 
sibilities and the over-riding position of the legisla- 
tion passed on these subjects by Parliament without 
taking into account the views of State legislatures 
and governments, : Í 

7. Interference by the Union Government- with 
the formation and stability of State Governments 
by the power they exercise over their appointment 
or dismissal through the agency of State Governors, 
who are Central nominees and accountable only to 
the Centre for their actions. j 

8. Interference with the working of State govern- 
ment administration through administrative regula- 
tions or instructions given by the Union bureau- ' 
cracy that is accountable for its actions only to the 
Union Government. ` 

The first two items bring about financial 
inadequacy on the part of the States and a State of 
dependence on the Union Government that results 
in both frustration and a sense of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility on the part of the State Governments. 

The third item, which relates to the immense 
concentration of the Union Gavernment’s power 
over the other financial resources of the nation as a 
whole, inclusive of States, adds to this feeling of 
dependence, and lack of autonomy in their regional 
development for which they are accountable to their 
electorates. 

The fourth item listed among the irritants is of 
crucial significance, as it leads to Central guidance, 
interference and control over the economic and 
social development even in the spheres specifically 
allotted to the States in the Constitution as their 
developmental responsibility for which they are 
accountable to their legislatures and electorates. As 
planning embraces practically most of the whole 
tange of activities affecting the interests of the 
people of the States, and Plan outlay forms a major 
share of their budgetary expenditure, this not only 
aggravates the feeling of States’ dependence but 
also causes irritation in not having their own way 
in Plan priorities, programmes and outlays. It also 
tends to create an element of irresponsibility among 
the States in their developmental functioning and 
induces a tendency to treat the Central Planning 
framework as the scapegoat for the deficiencies and 
failures of their own developmental programmes in 
not satisfying the needs of their people. 

The fifth item listed among the irritants does not 
have the same measure of legitimacy as the previous 


four items. Industrial, commercid] and monetary 
policy fall properly within the federal sphere; and 
it is not possible to think of giving autonomy in 


these matters to constituent States of the Indian. 


Union. But what irritates the States in this matter 
is not their lack of control on these subjects but the 
failure of the Centre to take counsel with them in 
the formulation and implementation of their 
policies in those spheres which play a vital role in 
the developmental functioning of the States and the 
basic welfare interests of their people. This is a 
matter that could have been settled without tamper- 
ing with the basic need for Central functioning in 
these fields, if the Union Government had given the 
States some advisory, if not participatory, role 
before industrial, commercial and monetary policies 
are finalised and had taken into due account their 
repercussions in the discharge by the State of their 
own developmental responsibilities. 

The sixth item listed among the irritants gives a 
feeling to the States that they are not masters in the 
legislative sphere which belongs to them, and to 
enforce legislation which is not enacted by them on 
subjects within their sphere. 

The seventh item gives the State Governments a 
feeling of political instability unconnected with 
their electoral strength and a feeling among the 
State peoples that their governments are not really 
accountable to them. At the same time, it gives a 
chance to the State Governments to play up the 
Union Government as an alibi for their own acts 
of non-performance of developmental or allied 
activities. 

The eighth and last item listed among the irritants 
is more related to the State and Union bureaucracies 
and Governments than to the State people direct. 
But it produces among the State people a feeling 
that it is the Union Government which is ruling the 
State roost, when they see the deference and special 
treatment given to Union. officials who visit the 
States on their roving or monitoring or directional 
missions. The administrative relations between the 
Union Government and State Governments do not 
give a feeling of partnership or mutual counsel; 
instead, it arouses among both the State Govern- 
ments and their officials a feeling of dependence and 
inequality and a studied violation of their autono- 
mous status in the Indian Union. 


BILE these irritants are real, all the irritation 

is not based on reality. India is ore nation 
which is a Union of States; and while the States 
have their autonomy, they are also members of the 
Union. There can be no wholesale transfer of legis- 
lative, financial and administrative powers from the 
Union to the States. The Union cannot be made a 
creature of the States nor can the Government of 
India be run by a council of State Chief Ministers 
instead of by a Central Cabinet responsible to the 
national Parliament. At the same time, we cannot 
have a dominant Centre with the States serving 
merely as its agents and subordinates. India is not a 
unitary State nor is it a federation in the orthodox 
and historical sense of the term. There can be 
neither Central nor State domination over the 
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country. What is needed is a Central-State govern- 
ance of India and its development through partner- 
ship and discussion, dialogue and consensus on 
matters of common interest and concern, without 
diluting either State or Union responsibilities in 
matters which fall within their exclusive domain. 
Even in matters of their respective developmental 
and governmental fields, there should be exchange 
of information, technical guidance, coordination to 
the extent needed, and development of a National- 
State integrated consensus. 

Having delivered myself of this prologue, let me 
now deal with the irritants to the extent they are 
based on reality. To begin with, the first question 
is the appropriate division of the national financial 
kitty between the Union Government and the Gov- 
ernments of the States taken as a whole. This in 
turn depends not only on the extent to which there 
can be a clear-cut division of functions and res- 
ponsibilities between the Union and State Govern- 
ments, but also on the extent to which they agree on 
a national minimum equalisation programme among 
the different States which will give them a feeling 
of one national identity, and the extent to which the 
Union has responsibilities for coordination of State 
activities for the promotion of national integrity 
and unified development of the Indian economy, 
polity and society as a whole and its international 
role and status. All this of course, has to proceed 
on the imperative assumption that the Indian Union 
is as much interested in the strength, responsibility 
and self-respect of its constituent States as the 
States in turn are interested in the strength, respon- 
sibility and self-respect of the Indian Union. To 
put it a nutshell, the strength of the Union will 
depend on the strength of the States, and the 
strength of the States will depend upon the strength 
of.the Union. It is matuality, not conflict, that 
should be the guiding principle in Union-State 
relations. 


TAKING first the national kitty in terms of tax 
“ resources, there is no doubt that much can be 
done to increase this kitty and mobilise larger 
resources, both on the part of the Union and the 
States, by better administration of existing taxes 
and inclusion of new taxes, including the charges 
made for the use of services rendered by both Union 
and State public enterprises. There can be no two 
opinion on the need to enlarge the size of the 
nation’s tax resources. While this may not fall 
strictly within the scope of this seminar, its rele- 
vance for the satisfactory solution of Union-State 
tax relations would make it desirable for the 
seminar to discuss and express its opinion on how 
the tax revenues of both the Union and the State 
Governments and net revenues from their public 
enterprises can be increased along with the needed 
political will for doing so. State discontent on the 
inadequacy of what they get from the national total 
of tax revenues and profits from public enterprises 
depends not only on the magnitude of their ghare 
but also, and less controversially, on the magnitude 
of the national kitty. And as there is a great scope 
for increasing this kitty, proposals for the purpose 
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legitimately form a part of the seminar’s delibe- 
rations. | : 

There is also no doubt-that the Indian tax struc- 
ture is such that there can be no clear-cut division 
of tax resources between the Union and the States. 
Nor can one forget that we cannot lose the advant- 
age of a vast all-India market or the internal 
mobility of capital and skills by adopting a clear- 
cut and mutually exclusive tax division that can 
only encourage financial monarchy and endanger 
the developmental prospects of the country asa 
whole including its constituent units. The present 
division of tax resources given in the Constitution 
is well-conceived and needs nochange. There is 
no doubt that over the years, the States’ receipts 
from the devolution of Central taxes Ras been in- 
creasing as also their share in the totality of Central 
and State tax receipts. While the States raise only 
32 per cent of the tax revenues of the Union and 
States taken together, their share on accrual basis 
comes to about 53 per cent of the total tax revenues 
as a result of the recommendations of the Seventh 
Finance Commission. All the same, the resources 
available to the States are grossly inadequate to 
meet their developmental requirements, while that 
available to the Union Government perhaps makes 
for a certain measure of extravagence and irres- 
ponsibility in its expenditure. It is therefore neces- 
sary to take a second look at the devolution picture. 

` What is needed is a change in the distribution or 
devolution of nationally collected taxes, prevention 
of encroachment by the Union Government on the 
tax resources assigned to the States, full implemen- 
tation of the tax powers given to, the Union for 

_ exclusive distribution to the States, and administr- 
ation of the Union taxes shared with the States 
in a manner beneficial to State financial interests 
and not over-shadowed by the Union Government’s 
desire for populist acclaim, by tax concessions, the 
incidence of which does not, in fact, fall on their 
own revenues. 


There are some ‘concrete suggestions which I 
would like to make.on the subject of the current 
‘state of devolution of Union taxes. I do not sug- 
gest an increase in the States’ share of the income 
tax. But I would definitely suggest that the various 
concessions and exemptions and incentives that the 
Central Government is now giving under the income 
tax, which reduces its receipt and the fiscal effect 
of which largely falls on the States, should no 
longer be pursued by the Central Government on 
its own initiative. All the existing concessions 
that reduce income tax revenues should be reviewed 
in depth by a committee on which the States are 
strongly represented and necessary changes made in 
their extent, magnitude and continuance; and all 
future concessions, if any, should be made by the 
Union Government only after consultation with the 
States and with their consensus. . 


The sccond reform I would suggest would be the 
inclusion of 50 per cent of the current-or future 
surcharges on the income tax to be made a part 
of the divisible pool from income tax revenues. 


The third suggestion I make is the inclusion of 
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50 per cent of the corporate tax in the divisible 
pool. 


These three suggestions, if accepted, would bring 
about a substantial augmentation of the States share 
in income tax and related Central receipts. 


T® second set of suggestions in regard to devolu- - 

tion I would make relate to Union excise duties, 
and the additional excise duties levied in lieu of 
the inter-State sales taxes, that used to be levied by 
the States. I. would suggest an increase in the 
State share of Union excise duties from the existing 
40 per cent to 50 per cent. I would also suggest 
the restoration to the States of the inter-State sales 
tax on the three important commodities, sugar, 
textiles and tobacco and tobacco products which 
have been taken over by the Union Government, 
but with an agreed limit on the maximum rate that 
could be levied-on these products, any change in 
the rate being subject to consensus among the 
States levying the taxes and the Union. In line 
with the suggestion, I would be totally opposed 
to any substitution of the States sales taxes on 
other commodities by an equivalent additional 
excise duty by the Union Government. Sales taxes 
are the most important and most elastic of all their 
tax revenues; and any interference with this position 
would take away the most important element of 
such fiscal autonomy as the States have at present. 
I am not overimpressed by the argument that this 
would enable the producing States to levy taxes 
on consumers in other States. There are, in fact, 
considerable differences at the State level of con- 
sumer prices and costs of living, which are due to 
reasons other than inter-state sales tax whose resto- 


- ration to the States has been suggested by me. In 


a vast continental country like India, where there 
is ‘no even distribution of units and categories of 
production and no State self-sufficiency in consump- 
tion, there are bound to be inter-State incidence of 
State sales taxes. But there is also a considerable 
incidence of non-tax elements in the prices of the 
commodities and services that figure in inter-State 
trade and constitute individual State’s consumption. 
In this sense, though India is one large market, 
and, in theory, inter-State trade should give similar 
prices to similar goods all over the country, there 
are bound to be some inter-State differences. All 
that is required is to set an agreed ceiling on State 
sales taxes which fall on significant items in inter- 
State trade. However much the manufacturing and 
trading elite and orthodox fiscal economists may 
want sales taxes to be replaced by- excise duties, this 
is wholly unacceptable, if for no other reason than 
that it will take away from the States their most 
elastic and highest yielding tax resource and make 
serious inroads on even the limited fiscal autonomy 
they now enjoy. 

These two sets of recommendations would mean 
an increase in the existing statutory revenue 
resources of the States by Rs 1385 crores on the 
1981-82 tax basis or by 31 per cent, not taking into 
account the addition resulting fram the proposed 
abolition of additional excise duties and restoration 


to the States of their sales tax on, these important 
commodities. 


PART from devolution to the States as a whole of 

Centrally levied and collected taxes which is 
determined by the Finance Commission, they also 
recommend differential grants to individual States 
based on the out-moded and universally criticised 
revenue-gap formula which may be replaced by the 
fiscal-deficiency formula now becoming so popular 
with the economists who write on the subject. In 
my view, these grants should become a part of the 
funds to be kept aside from the national totality of 
financial resources for implementing an agred 
national minimum equalisation programme among 
the different States to which I have referred to 
earlier in this address. Such a programme should 
cover both administrative efficiency and basic 
minimum needs for human resource development. 
The total set aside for this purpose as a share of 
the national revenue resources should be deter- 
mined by consensus among the States as a whole 
and the Union Government, while its distribution 
among the individual States should be determined 
on the basis of the recommendation of the Finance 
Commission. 

The other major element of the funds that comes 
to the States from the Union Government is routed 
through the Planning Commission which . gives 
grants and loans to the States for financing their 
Plan outlays not covered by the States own 
resources, The distribution of this amount among 
the different States is determined by the revised 
Gadgil formula which gives no discretion to the 
Planning Commission and covers 90 per cent of the 
total. Thc Commission however can use its own 
discretion in determining the distribution of the 
remaining 10 per cent, which gives rise among the 
States, both recipients and non-recipients, of a feel- 
ing of interference in their Plan priorities. A 
salutory change would be to do away with the dis- 
cretionary control over the 10 per cent and merge 
it with the other 90 per cent, and distribute the 
whole amount on the basis of the revised Gadgil 
formula or such other formula as is agreed upon 
between the States and the Union at the National 
Development Council meeting. 


But this does not entirely solve the problem. 
The States have a legitimate grievance in regard to 
the inadequacy of the total amount allotted to the 
Planning Commission for State Plan outlays, as 
there is no objective basis behind the decision of the 
Union Finance Ministry. At present, there is no 
organisation except Parliament and its statutory 
committees that can exercise some vigilance over 
the magnitude, appropriateness, and efficiency of 
Union expenditure. Unfortunately, except for some 
minor accounting details and general exhortations 
for greater efficiency, the national Parliament is even 
more inclined to expand the sphere of the Centre’s 
activities and its expenditure and generally regards 
itself as a greater and more vigilant guardian of the 
interests and socio-economic development of the 
Indian people than the State legislatures and their 
governments who represent them at the grass-roots. 
Apart from the ¢normous increase in the Central 
expenditure which has taken place in the subjects 
legitimately within thelr sphere, there has been a 
tremendous increase in their expenditure on Financ- 
ing inveslment in public enterprises and meeting 
their losses; and a prodigious proliferation of their 
departments, Ministries and activities on matters 
within the State List of functions and also on matters 
included in the Concurrent List which impinges on 
the State List of subjects and developmental and 
other responsibilities. It is high time that there 
should be another body similar to the Finance 
Commission in its expert personnel and objective 
behaviour but appointed in consultation with the 
States and charged with a similar task, of assessing 
Central performance, its expenditure and its legiti- 
mate requirements, its fiscal history and future 
prospects, and estimated amounts they need for 
their developmental and non-developmental ex- 
penditure during the Five-Year-Plan periods for 
which the Planning Commission is now trying to do 
similar work for the State Five Years Plans. This 
suggestion may perhaps receive some consideration 
at the hands of the seminar, as I am convinced that 
the contribution the Union can make to State plan 
outlays could be much larger than at present if the 
security I have suggested into Union fiscal perfor- 
mance is undertaken in an objective manner. (To be 
Concluded Next Week) O 
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‘Kenyan Crisis : Exit of a 
VIJAY GUPTA 


N an article in Mainstream (August 20, 1982, 
entitled Kenya ‘Coup’: Who Benefits, I had bro- 
ught facts which had indicated that the Kenyan First 
August coup was a fake affair and had mentioned 
that Charles Njojno, Minister for Constitutional 
Affairs was an instrument in organising the ‘coup’. 
The rest of the world press had published the 
stories given out by Njonjo that the ‘coup’ was 
organised by Kenyan Air Force, manipulated by 
the Kenyan Leftists. I had argued that the ‘coup’ 
benefited the rulers in getting general approval to 
crush the Opposition particularly growing amongst 
the students, teachers, journalists, lawyers and poli- 
ticians. The post-coup events have confirmed that 
interpretation. 

The Kenyan police was more active in implicating 
civilians with the coup than men in the Air Force. 
No doubt 1200 strong (30 aircraft and 32 helicop- 
ters) Air Force has been virtually dismantled and 
many who ‘staged’ the coup on the assurances of 
clemency were arrested and punished. No ‘coup 
leader’ could be arrested (since there was none but 
Njonjo) and arrest of civilians created hue and cry 
in the country. Njonjo’s increasing power was felt 
through his total control over judiciary, police and 
influence amongst MPs with financial backing from 
foreign powers. 

The Kenyan Government and the President him- 
self after ten months of uneasiness declared that 
there was a traitor in the Cabinet who was being 
groomed by certain foreign powers to be the next 
President. The President alleged that a plot was 
being hatched to remove him. His fears seem to 
have foundation — and he is concerned about the 
role of certain foreign powers on whom he had 
relied so far. In the subsequent events Charles 
Njonjo, Minister of Constitutional Affairs was 
openly charged with plotting to overthrow Presi- 
dent Daniel Arop Moi and assume the Presidency 
himself. Njonjo was suspended from the Cabinet, 
he himself resigned from the Parliament. Mid-term 
elections for the Parliament have been declared and 
the press, which is governmment controlled, is car- 
rying on a campaign against Njonjo and his 
supporters. 

The suspicion on Njonjo started with his success 
in organising the coup whose main purpose was to 
crush or eliminate physically the Opposition which 
is generally labelled as Leftist and Marxist and as 
supporters of Oginga Odinga. Doubts arose on 
two accounts. Njonjo arrested all the Leftists. All 
the Air Force men were detained. When it was 
discovered that he was trying to completely destroy 
the Air Force, which since its inception, had been 
disliked by the British, his links with foreign powers 
were detected. Njonjo had also strengthened his 
grip over the Army on one hand and Party on the 
other. He had been, it was found, receiving huge 
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British Agent 


sums from foreign sources. The amount of £ 1.5 
million came officially through the Bank into «his 
account during 1979-80. Fear and the fact that 
Njonjo belonged to the majority tribe—the Kikuyus 
—forced Moi to declare an open war against 
Njonjo. 

To understand the changes taking place in Kenya 
it is necessary to understand the nature of Kenyan 
state, then the intrigues of the foreign powers as 
understood by the Kenyan leadership and then 
comment on the future possibilities. 


T= real nature of the kenyan problem can best be 
understood by examining the role of the Kenyan 


` state in the building of the capitalist institutions in 


the country. The Kenyan bourgeoisie emerged 
after independence by trying to reverse. the pyra- 
midical state of economic division in which European 
settlers were at the top, the Asian settlers in the 
middle and the After at the bottom. Before inde- 
pendence, the Africans were landless farm workers, 
workers in the services and industrial sector and 
subsistance farmers. The Asians, besides captur- 
ing upper middle government posts and professional 
jobs, were engaged in trading activities. The 
Europeans were the compradore class, the plantation 
owners and held the top decision-making jobs in 
the country. 

In the post-independence period the Africans 
tried to reverse the process. But they did not 
possess either financial resources nor the technolo- 
gical power for the reversal of the economic divi 
sion. They used the coercive machinery of the 
state to force the Asians and Europeans to make the 
ruling clique partners in industry, trade and busi- 
ness. In return they provided the settlers protec- 
tion from nationalisation and sometime credits/ 
loans from financial institutions since Africans were 
treated preferentially for new investments. It was 
officially made easy for Africans to get licences for 
new industries or import-export contracts. Con- 
struction work, government supplies, hotel and 
tourist complexes, transport, etc. were easily ob- 
tained by Africans and more easily if they happened 
to be Ministers or high officials in the Ministries.. 

The geographical position of Kenya made it a 
mandi (entrepot) for Uganda, Zaire, Ruwanda, 
Burundi, Somalia and Sudan. Thus the major 
strategy adopted by the Kenyan state for economic 
growth was creation of infrastructure for trade, 
banking and insurance activities. Transport for 
movement of goods, industries for assemblies or 
bottling of imported finished goods or industries 
based on imported components and raw materials 
were introduced. . This gave rise to state-patronised 
private corporate sector dependent on imported 
technology (including knowhow and raw material). 
Since attempts were made to attract capital from all 


part of the Western world, both with a view to 
diversify resources and to get larger investments, 
the ruling class that emerged was nòt the com- 
pradore bourgeoisie but was not free from dependent 
nature and neo-colonial linkages. This role of state 
gave it the power to enable the ruling class not to 
be solely dependents on the former metropolitan 
power that is, UK; instead USA, West Germany, 
Israel, South Africa (through Banks) and Japan 
became, besides World Bank and IMF , the diversifi- 
ed investors. As long as the late President Jomo 
Kenyatta ruled, he did not permit the contradictions 
between the foreign investors emerge on the political 
scene. He debarred the major foreign investors 
to play a dominant role. It is to be recorded that 
it was during his time that relation with the capita- 
list world were the closest and he called British 
paratroopers to quell the 1964 mutiny; he permitted 
MNCs to control] the wholesale trade; he initiated 
the giving out of bases to the United States and 
Israel, and gave to South African refueling and 
landing facilities. 

On the national front, Kenya was de facto a one- 
party state. Kenyatta did not carry out the pro- 
mised land reforms; he allowed and encouraged 
foreign investors to dominate the economy both 
through the control of cash crops production and 
their sale prices and through setting up such indus- 
trial units where performance and maintenance 
- depended on import of raw material, semi-finished 
goods and machinery. He created amongst Africans 
what is called in Kenya ‘10 per cent class’ that is 
corrupt Ministers and officials who did your work 
for 10 per cent commission. This resulted in the 
acquisition of wealth by a few Africans and in the 
impoverishment of the large masses. 

Under the plan of Africanisation and Kenyanisa- 
tion, Kenyatta gave all the important civil and 
military positions to the Africans. Land was also 
sold to political high-ups (only small portion going 
to the poor). The politicians and the bureaucrats 
were permitted to run their business, own planta- 
tions and hold directorships in commercial organi- 
sations. Those: Asians and Europeans who had 
been afraid of drastic economic steps by Kenyan- 
African leadership found them joining hands in the 
exploitation of the poorer masses. African partner- 
ship meant protection. Amongst the Africans the 
petty bourgeois section expanded and indigenous 
bourgeoisie emerged on the scene. Interest in land 
and industry, and commerce were the combined 
acquisition of the bourgeoisie. 

This bourgeoisie, through total control over 
Kenya African National Union (KANU) — the 
ruling party — and through control over the state 
entered into an alliance with international finance. 
It talked of self-reliance and to be totally indepen- 
dent of foreign investors. .It aimed at controlling 
the state and warding off any opposition to its 
policies. Secondly, it aimed at diversifying its 
dependence on any particular investor capitalist 
country. The diversification resulted in the estab- 
lishment of internal linkages of the bourgeoisie. The 
three major investors that is, Britain, FRG and 
USA tried to have been sufficient say in the state 
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machinery to protect their investments. 

After the death of Kenyatta, the struggle became 
sharper amongst foreign powers to acquire a major 
say in the administration and in policy-making; 
naturally their stakes increased. Each big invester 
looked for leaders whom they could finance and 
groom for the top position. This whole process was 
so complex and complicated that it is difficult to 
associate any particular leader with the major 
power but even then broad classification can be 
indicative of the happenings in the country and 
some names can be mentioned. 


Wile leaders were being funded and groomed, 

the Opposition, despite most oppressive system 
of suppression, continued to express itself. The 
students and workers — the employed and the un- 
employed, industrial or agricultural, were in the 
forefront of the struggle. The oppressed opposed 
capitalist exploitation, neo-colonial intrigues and 
unjust land distribution. They exposed political and 
economic corruption. The whole opposition was 
labelled by the rulers as Leftists and Communists. 
These included both (1) those who called the ruling 
class compradore bourgeoisie, and (2) those who 
called it petty-bourgeiosie with dependency linkages 
with metropolitan finance. Most of the Kenyan 
Leftists believed in the Super Power theory and took 
a critical position of the Soviet Union’s policy in 
East and Horn of Africa. Some went to the extent 
of blaming USSR for escalating arms race in the 
Indian Ocean region. Nevertheless, all these Leftists 
are against the internal and external policies of the 
Moi regime and are for changing the present system 
and policies. They stand against the Moi Govern- 
ment’s links with Western powers providing them 
military exercise facilities and the rest, recreation 
and refueling and naval facilities. Time and again 
Opposition has expressed itself through street 
demonstrations, clandestine leaflets and more often 
plays and songs. Every attempt to express opposi- 
tion to KANU has been termed anti-national and 


„crushed with maximum brutality. Within KANU 


any one who raised his voice against the President 
was dealt with sternly — detention to ‘accidental’? 
death both: have been common. Fearing arrest or 
death, Chelegat Mutei, MP and James Orengo 
fled Kenya and are living in Tanania. Famous 
novelist James Ngugi and editor of Viva left for 
London. There are many others like them. 


Byer Western power with vested interests, eco- 

nomic or strategic, wish to have such a person 
in power who could listen to them. The British, 
joined by Israel and South Africa, groomed 
Charles Njonjo, once a member of Home Guards 
— who were hired to report on Mau Mau national- 
ists and were thus conniving in the anti-national 
activities with colonial power. During Jomo Ken- 
yatta reign, Njonjo was Attorney General for 16 
years. He is reported to have investments in 
South Africa and during the last few years visited 
South Africa despite the fact that Kenya has no 
diplomatic relations with South Africa. He visited 
that country four times mainly to deal with African 
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workers: strike. He was also named by the South 
African mercenaries who tried to topple Rene’s 
Government in Seychellus. 

Another person whom USA has been grooming 
(after the murder of Tom Mboya) along with some 
trade union leaders is Mwai-Kibaki. Indian- 
educated Kibaki is Vice-President and Finance 
Minister and has very good rapport with US 
financial circles, World Bank ‘and IMF. Kibaki, as 
per the constitutional provision,. if continue as 
Vice-President, would succeed Daniel Arap Moi. 

The third person who has always been associated 
_ with the Left, Communists, China, USSR and 

Marxists is Oginga Odinga. Odinga was for some 
time Vice-President of Kenya. He developed. 
. differences with Kenyatta on internal policies, parti- 
cularly over the demand of land for the landless, 
and resigned. He set upin 1966 his own Party, 
Kenya People’s Union’ but the party was banned 
and its leaders arrested. After almost a decade, 
he again rejoined KANU but since then, on one pre- 
text or another has been disallowed from entering 
Parliament. Last yearhe was almost permitted to 
contest during the liberalisation stance; he visited 
Europe and contacted Socialist parties. It is reliably 
reported that he and his son Raila were offered 
help by German Social Democrats. Before his 
return, rumour spread, through the British intelli- 
gence sources, that Odinga was planning to set up a 
Socialist Party. The Government circles, particularly 
Charles Njonjo were informed of the West German 
backing. 3 
-Since West Germany is the second largest investor 
in Kenya, it appears, Njonjo taking Moi in to confi- 
dence worked on a strategy for eliminating 
Odinga’s Leftist supporters within the country and 
making Kenya de jure a single party state. f 
The net result of all these developments was the 
arrest of all leading, Leftists and disabling the air 
force.: But Njonjo emerged as the most powerful 
contender for Presidentship. This fact proved start- 
. ling to Moi: Before things could go out of his 
hand he moved to remove Njonjo. He prepared 
his people exposing Njonjo as a traitor. 


HE semi-official paper called Weekly Review, gave 
out various theories and practices of various 
powers for changing the rulers. This was done 
to prepare the people for the final shock. Accord- 
ing to the Weekly Review (May 13, 1983) there 
are a number of countries with vested or poten- 
tial interests in Kenyan politics who might con- 
sider meddling in the internal affairs of the 
country. According to the weekly, “There are 
several alternative scenarios the foreign governments 
could take in their attempt to impose another Presi- 
dent in Kenya”, it added. Western powers, particul- 
arly USA and Britain have meddled in the elections 
of numerous Third World countries by pouring 
money into the coffers of their favourite candidates. 
Kenya has in the past been the recipient of a lot of 
Western money for electioneering purposes and it 
would not be surprising if such money were to play 
a role in the next party and general elections — 
“plot or no plot”. , 
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While descyibing another method of overthrowing 
the ruling President, the Weekly Review said: 
“Whenever a foreign power has wanted a change of 
government and replace.it with another more to its 
liking, it organises military coup.” For this to 
happen the scheming power must be close to the 
military, at least to have enough personnel to 
organise a coup and install a man: of their liking 
without fear of having to give the impression of 
meddling in the internal affairs of the country.... 
A military coup is possible in Kenya ... but it: 
would not be particularly useful for a foreign power 
that is, trying to install a civilian leader in the office. 
of the President’. By this logic Weekly Review 
rejected the possibility of the installing of Njonjo 
through military coup. 

After referring to change of government through 
assassination, the Weekly Review referred to the 
technique of destabilisation: “A government can be 
destabilised from within by numerous means rang- 
ing from propaganda campaigns to subtle sabotage 
of essential services or activities... The most 
effective way of destablising a Third World coun- 
try’s government is through economic measures. 
The World Bank, IMF and MNCs, all bave enor- 
mous potential for destablising a Third World 
country’s government...”’ ; 

Reviewing the three major powers’ role in Kenya 
and examining their capacity to organise anti-Moi 
coup, the Weekly Review says: “‘British firms have 
the largest foreign investment stakes in Kenya...” 
Making a direct accusation, the Weekly Review 
writes. “In the cabinet the man the British have 
strongest contacts with is the Minister for Con- 
stitutional Affairs, Mr Charles Njanjo...Njonjo, in 
addition has strong ties with the City, the business 
and financial circles in London as well as with the 
local British community”. 

Elucidating the US interests in changing the 
present regime and referring to its potentialities, 
the Weekly Review wrote: “American interest in 
Kenya has been awakened by geo-political develop- 
ments inthe Horn of Africa and volatile Middle 
East and the Gulf Area. With the signing of an 
arrangement with Kenya for the use of air and naval 
facilities for the so-called Rapid Deployment Force, 
the US increasingly is replacing Britain as Kenya’s 
main strategic partner... In the Vice-President, 
US has some one who has had close and long ties 
with the American-dominated World Bank and 
IMF. Kenya’s movement does, however, have 
strategic ties with US than with any other ‘nation.... 
The American stake in Kenya is tied up with 
American strategic interests in this part of the 
world. The Americans would oppose any situation 
which opens up to Socialism or Communism and 
would be prepared to topple governments when 
their interests are threatened. : 

Today FRG isin real terms the second biggest 
invester in Kenya and therefore would like to have 
their own man in power. Itis reported that FRG 
has tried to politically enter Kenya through the 
Social Democrates and the Socialist International. 
It was rumoured that they had pegged their hopes 
on Oginga Odinga and his son Raila Odinga. 


Odinga had agreed to form a Socialist Party and 
to seek affiliations and fraternal relations with 
the Socialists of FRG. This, it is believed, he had 
done with the belief that Moi, who was being 
harassed by the British and US agents, would agree 
to create a balancing force in the country. 


(CHARLES Mugane Njonjo born ina chief’s family 
in 1920 was educated in Kenya, Uganda, South 


Africa and England. During the period of the 


Mau rebellion in 1955 he entered service under 
the British Government and in 1964 was appointed 
Attorney General, the post he held until 1980. 
Njonjo has probably wielded more power in Kenya 
than any one else. 

Just before Kenyatta’s death, when Kenyatta was 
so ill that it prevented him from discharging his 
duties, the real power in Kenya had been held by 
a small tight group of people of which Njonjo was 
one of the seniormost. The group included Moi, 
the head of civil service, Geeggrey Kariithi, and 
then permanent Secretary for Defence and current 
Chief Secretary, Jeremiah Kiereini. During the 
controversy for changing the Constitution in favour 
of some Kenyatta family members to take over 
Presidentship after Kenyatta’s death, Njonjo, by 
pleading for retaining the constitutional provision 
that Vice-President acts as President for 90 days, 
had won over Moi completely and therefore was 
close to Moi. 

In April 1981, Njonjo’s cousin Andrew Muthemba 
tried to organise a coup. Andrew was arrested and 
charged with trying to overthrow the Moi Govern- 
ment. Andrew tried to tell a story that is, he was 
trying to test the invincibility of the President’s 
security and he had kept Njonjo informed of his 


activities. Njonjo denied knowledge of the story. 
But Andrew was acquitted. 


In late 1981 Njonjo was found implicated in the 
mercenary attack on Seychelles to overthrow Presi- 
dent Albert Rene. But Njonjo again survived. He 
again came back to prominence by tactfully dis- 
allowing Oginga Odinga from contesting parlia- 
mentary election and forming another party. 
Njonjo moved the bill that made Kenya one-party 
State, by law. Since Odinga’s supporters protested 
against this move, Njonjo got many of them arres- 
ted. And in the final act he planned the ‘First 
August 1982 coup’. 

The August coup and the warning by President 
Milton Obote of Uganda to Moi that the forces that 
had removed him and installed Idi Amin were try- 
ing to remove Danial Arop Moi. 

Moi moved slowly, strengthened his grip over the 
administration and eventually removed in July 1983 
Njonjo from Ministership and announced new 
general elections for cleansing Parliament of the 
friends of the ‘traitor’ that is, Njonjo. 

The British High Commissioner has met Moi and 
denied any involvement in the attempt at his re- 
moval. Israel has sent feelers of support to Moi. 
South Africa has lost (I think temporarily) the right 
of using Kenyan airports. KANU (Party) elections 
which had been promised since the overthrow of 
Odinga in 1966 have again been postponed. Moi 
is the Chief Controller and will come back victo- 
rious in the elections to be held on September 19. 

The whole affair reveals the dirty role which the 
Western powers are playing. To survive and also 
to rejuvenate the Kenyan economy, Moi needs to 
take the help of the Leftist forces. O 
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Oo" rumble tumble politicians 
too are slowly recognising 
the unencashed cheque that the 
women’s issue is and are queue- 
ing up to sign it. The occa- 
sion for Lok Dal and Janata 
Chiefs to air their views on 
dowry deaths was provided 
by Mahila Dakshata Samiti 
(MDS) which claims to b 
non-party organisation. 
its 
anniversary it organised a 
nar on ‘Who Survives if a 
Woman Burns’, and invited 
Chandrashekhar to chair the 
meeting and Charan Singh to 
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An aura of gay festivity perva- 
ded the Vithalbhai Patel House. 
The porch was clothed in the 
Janata tricolour, very noticeable 
for an organisation claiming to 
have no party affiliations. The 
usual solemn looking policemen 
were there. A beaming Pramila 
Dandavate, President, MDS 
received guests at the door. 
Within, an assortment of pam- 
phiets were displayed on a table 
— Dahej Virodhi Chetana Manch 
Leaflets, printed copies of pro- 
posed amendments fo dowry 
laws, a report of MDS and 
such others. A bouquet was 
lying on them like a wreath. 
The select audience composed 
mostly of men. There were exac- 
tly six token representatives of 
the rural masses tucked away at 
the back, who only repeated, 
“You are our maai baap”, what- 
ever you asked them. The stage 
was set to the minutest detail, 
with the gaunt Janata Chief 


of host, patiently waiting for 
Charan Singh to arrive. 

As Charan Singh walked in 
everybody rose including Janata 
Party Chief Chandrashekhar who 
of course had risen to walk over 
to the chair. No garlanding. No 
ribbon cutting. After everybody 
— I.K. Gujral, Justice S.M. 
Aggarwal, Deputy Commissioner 
of Police Deol, Rani Jethmalani 
— was comfortably seated a 
bunch of roses arrived each of 
them carefully wrapped in cello- 
phone, with their thorns sniped, 
one hopes, and each VIP was 
handed a rose with a smile. 

Charan Singh inauguaged the 
seminar. He started off fashion- 
ably by nothing that there 
were more men than women in 
the audience. Then like all good 
old men he told us that things 
were not so bad when he was 
young. Cameras flashed at this 
point. Then he went on to utter 
a few truisms — dowry existed 
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-only among Hindus; those com- 
munities who never used to have 
this curse have started adopting 
them; dowry killing did not 
occur among the poor; only the 


educated killed. women (Moral: 


close down schools.) 

So what do we do? We don’t 
have to do anything as Charan 
_Singh*has been doing whatever 
there is to be done. That’ is, he 
has been informing the Union 
Home Minister P.C. Sethi that 
‘polygamy still exists, girls are 
being kidnapped and their 
fathers and brothers do nothing 
about it. 
vealed that he was the one who 
asked for a law to presume foul 
play if a women died within ten 
years of her marriage and that 
the burden of proving that she 
‘died- a natural death be placed 
upon the in-laws. I was enligh- 
tened. Like the stupid fool I am. 
J was given to thinking that 
various women’s groups sweating 
it out in the law courts and on 
the streets had been pressing for 
this amendment. Then poured 
forth the saintly advice —‘only 
law is not going to change every- 
ene people have to be awaken- 
e 


Charan Singh, whose- only 


claim to fame on the women’s 
question is his statement that . 


rape has existed for centuries 
and will continue to exist — had 
no qualms to tell women activists 
that since women have nothing 
‘to do, they should work for 
public awareness. Only Rani 
Jethmalani pointed out the 
. contempt towards women and 
household work inherent in this 
attitude. Later the shrewder 
Chandrashekhar said, that burn- 
ing of women is a ghastly 
crime because women are forms 
of Shiva’s Shakti. Mahila Dak- 
shata Samiti swallowed it with- 
out a murmur of protest. None 
of the hosts had the moral: cour- 
age to challenge such veterans. 
If they had had it, they would 
not have invited these men in the 
first place. And there was no 
‘chance for others to speak. 

It was the turn of Pramila 
Dandavate to .explain that there 
were more men in the audience 
because the anti-dowry move- 
ment is a movement of men and 
women, that the problem cannot 
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‘And then it was re- 


' be solved without a political lirtk 


and since Lok Dal has included 
the ‘removal of dowry in its 
programme the Lok Dal Chief 
had been invited. Why Chandra- 
shekhar had been invited was 
left to guesswork. Charan Singh 
had an appointment elsewhere, 
he left considerately promising 
to send his car back to pick his 


wife, without uttering a single’ 


word on the subject. 
Chandrashekhar was brief but 
not brief enough to cloak his 
ideas about women. During his 
padayatra he had. discovered that 
women had to carry water from 


long distances. The memory still 


hurt. That women were ten steps 
ahead of men in creating a con- 
sumer society also hurt him 
badly. He was sad that women 
vied with the rich and sadder 
that they were being done to 
death. After all the killing of 
Woman was nothing but the kill- 
‘ing of Shakti and Shakti being 
one of the three incarnations of 
Shiva this was a most ghastly 
fcrimes he told a dumbfounded 
faudience of several women repor- 
ters and women activists. Quite 
a few looked agape as they were 
unable to translate these bom- 
bastic words, into English with- 
out which they will fail to imbibe 
them. Chandrashekhar also had 
the good sense of informing us 
that Mahabharata was fought for 
Draupadi, lest we, wallowing in 
material wealth, might suppose 
that it was a war for a kingdom 
and land. Then after having pro- 
perly cursed the consumer goods 
in an air conditioned hall he left 
in his ‘white ambassador, leaving 
behind a,young woman lament- 
ing the death of her sister a few 
months back to. be consoled by 
women. The roses were left 
scattered on the table and later 
distributed to children as prasad, 
from God’s hands. Although 
nobody told me I discovered 
that our politicians will remain 
if the women burns. 

There is no point in going into 


details of speeches that conti-- 
i nearly two hours. ` 
Pramila Dandavate stressed for - 
- a women’s lobby in Parliament 


nued for 


“Jike the sugar lobby”. Suman 
Krishnakant aired her genuine 
fears that Indian families might 
break up like the Western. It was 


left to the Judge S.M.' Aggarwal. 
to point out that divorces, after 
all, are not so bad as burning to 
death andif dowry cannot be 
stopped why not have a fixed 
deposit in the girl’s name so that 
she has something to:fall back: 
upon in times of need as even 
her parents blinded by tradition 
will not come to her rescue. 

It is my perversity that as 
soon as I opened the Mahila 
Dakshata Samiti Report, my 
eyes sought out a NAFED ad. It 


is cleverly double folded and, ` 


hidden from the idly curious eye. 
It show a prettily dressed women 
with silken hair let loose, minus 
the bindi for modernity’s sake, 
carrying a. tray loaded with 
glasses full of some NAFED 
juice. The smile on her face 
given her the look of a servile 
dog. And I came back wondering 
whether this woman’ would ever 
be told by our saints and saint- 
like politicians that unless she 
annihilated the Sita within her, 
she will continue to burn alive. 


Sri Lanka (from page 5) 


genuine process of political re- 
conciliation with TULF leaders, 
emotions in. Tamil Nadu will 
also. subside. Surely, it is the 
height of unreasonableness on 


the part of Jayewardene to ex-: 


pect the people of Tamil Nadu 
to remain unmoved at the ruth- 
less slaughter of Tamils across 
the sea? i : 


As for TULF, the Constitu- 


tional amendment has reduced 
it to the status of a political non- 
entity. It cannot survive legally 


if it advocates separatism: Nor. 


can it commit political suicide 
by dropping the’ cause of a sepa- 
rate Tamil Eeelum altogether. 
TULF does face a painful choice. 
But its own history and ethos 
demand that it served the cause 
of the Tamil community to the 
latter’s best advantage, and if 
that advantage lies in demanding 
and securing from the majority 


‘ruling elite rights and claims for 


total equality, then it should 


adopt that course to its bosom. . 


In that event, India would be 
entitled, without ruffling Jaye- 
wardene’s tempers, to mobilise 
world opinion in favour of the 
Tamils. LJ (August 10) 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 








pacem the Sri Lanka issue has 
shifted to the second phase. The 
shock at the carnage and devastation per- 
petrated upon the Tamil minority popu- 
lation has not been dulled: rather it has 
been intensified as more substantive reports 
began pouring in. 

It was a difficult week for the Govern- 
ment. However, after the initial confusion, 
it could work out a tentative approach 
which has three ingredients in it: first, the 

.human rights angle — the slaughter, at 
places cold-bloodedly perpetrated on a 
minority; second, the foreign policy-cum- 
defence angle — Sri Lanka being a frien- 
dly neighbour, India chairing NAM, and 
the danger of outside, specifically US 
intrusion in view of the : known proclivities 
of the Jayawardene Administration, there- 
by threatning to turn the Indian Ocean 
into arcgion of imminent threat to our 
security, instead of a zone of peace; and 
lastly, the domestic dimension — the 
spontaneous upsurge of anguish and soli- 
darity with the people of common origin 
being in dire distress, and the danger of 
the exploitation of this upsurge by interes- 
ted political elements for the purpose of 
election advantage. 

The restrained but forthright response 
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Beyond Sri Lanka Crisis 


to the Sri Lanka crisis as worked out im- 
mediately after Foreign Minister Nara- 
simha Rao’s air-dash to Colombo scotched. 
the adventurist move that the Sri Lanka 
Government made by way of approaching 
— albeit at the informal level initially —- 
for military assistance from four powers 
on the plea of its own armed forces having 
turned into disarray. Whatever might have 
been the fretting and fuming by President 
Jayawardene in his interview to BBC or 
the reports of his being pushed about by 
hardliners within his regime, the Indian 
warning, however politely presented, led 
him to despatch his trusted brother, Harry 
Jayawardene as his special envoy to New 
Delhi. 

The protracted rounds of talks that the 
Sri Lanka President’s special envoy had at 
New Delhi — with constant hot-line con- 
sultations with Colombo — helped to 
make him aware that, firstly, India is 
anxious, in its own national interest, to see 
that the integrity of the friendly neighbour 
is maintained; secondly, India has the 
right and responsibility of asking for and 
ensuring the security and well-being of the 
Tamil minority population not only by 
virtue of its Indian origin (which the do- 
minant Sinhalese majority also happens to 
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to claim) but also because of the historical 
precedent by which successive Sri Lanka 
Governments in the past had ‘discussed 
about the settlement ofthe issue with 
India, acknowledging in practice the latter’s 
special position and responsibility over it 
and thereby the legitimacy of the Indian 
offer of good offices to help in the negotia- 
tion between the Tamils in Sri Lanka and 
the Government in Colombo; and thirdly, 
the assurance from New Delhi was cate- 
goric that no intervention, official or non- 
official, would be permitted to set out 
from this country, as the problem with all 
its complexities, is essentially an internal 
matter for Colombo to sort out. As part 
of the good offices, Indira Gandhi made it 
clear to the Sri Lanka President that his 
original offer to the Tamils could hardly 
be the basis of any future negotiations 
particularly after their bloody experience 
of the July pogrom. 


Te situation as it emerged after the 
special Envoy’s return and the response 
from Colombo enabled the Tamil United 
Liberation Front leader Amrithalingam to 
come to New Delhi. The very fact of his 
openly coming to meet the Government 
and political leaders in India —a trip 
which he could undertake obviously with 
the knowledge and consent of the Jayawar- 
dene Administration — indicates the 
acceptance by Colombo of New Delhi’s 
special role to act as the bridge between 
itself and its Tamil minority population. 
Amrithalingam’s sober understanding of 
the balance of forces both inside and out- 
side Sri Lanka has strengthened the pro- 
spects of India’s mediatory role in the 
island republic. It is New Delhi alone 
which can persuade TULF leadership to 
withdraw its separate state demand, but 
this leverage can be used by New Delhi 
only if it is satisfied that the just aspirations 
of the Tamil population and their secu- 
rity — perhaps through the establishment 
of autonomy-within the framework of a 
federal set-up—-are duly and formally gua- 
ranteed by the.-Sri-Lankan Government. 
Once’‘this is} ċlear, „after getting the appro- 
priate.respanse from the Sri Lanka Admin- 
istration can Indira Gandhi send her special 
emissary who will be virtually invested 
with the responsibility not only to act as 
the exchange-point between Colombo and 
the Tamil leadership, specifically TULF, 
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but to work out the details of a possible 
settlement. 

With this perspective in hand, it has 
been possible for Indira Gandhi not only 
to enlist the support of Parliament for her 
policy and action but also to defuse the 
mounting tension in the country, parti- 
cularly the Tamil Nadu. This could be 
discerned from the fact that although 
passions ran high in the Parliament debat- 
ing the issue, the Treasury Benches could 
not be accused of a weak-kneed stand as 
some of the hot-heads had originally com- , 
plained. 

The Sri Lanka crisis, as it stands today, 
has still along way to go. The carbuncle 
has burst, but it will take a long time to 
heal, since it is not just an ordinary boil 
to be cured with one-go incision. And for 
it to be totally cured, New Delhi will have 
a prolonged role to play — with circum- 
spection, firmness and diligence. 


E is on this point that the weakness of 
4 the present set-up has been perilously 
exposed in the last two weeks ofthe crisis. 
The multi dimensicnal nature of the crises 
requires perspective thinking and in-depth 
assessment of the balance forces. No such 
machinery has been in evidence. Urgent 
consultations at different levels in the face 
of the crisis can only help to ward off the 
imminence of a disaster; it does not help 
to get a mastery over a fast-changing 
situation nor to formulate contingeney 
plans. At the moment, we have neither a 
clear idea of either strategy or tactics: we 
depend largely on omens and stars, 
slogans and shibboleths. A country of our 
size, importance and maturity cannot just 
react to events. It has to think and plan in 
advance: otherwise the establishment will 
only be hovering between timidity and 
adventurism. 

The Sri Lanka crisis has underlined the urgency 
of what was seriously considered about two years 
ago, the setting up of National Security Council 
under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister with 
a veteran non-official of experience as its working 
Vice-chairman and the Foreign Minister, Defence 
Minister and the Home Minister and their Secre- 
taries as its members: There is no dearth of expertise 
in this country; the point is to mobilise them and 
harness them for good use. Perhaps the magnitude 
of the challange to the country’s security — as it is 
unfolding itself — will help towards taking the 
appropriate measures on a sustained basis to meet 
it. Ad-hocism will no longer do. 


N.C. 


x 





Bihar : 
Who Win’s? 


C.N.C. 


T does seem curious that even 
some of those who till recently 
had been vociferously demanding 
the ouster of Jagannath Mishra 
from the Chief Ministership of 
Bihar should now be asking what 
difference his ouster and replace- 
ment by a nominee of the central 
leadership of the Congress-J can 
make to the State, its administra- 
tion and its people. Yet the 
question is not without point. 

The answer has to be provided, 
in terms of performance, by 
Chandra Shekhar Singh whom 
the central leadership has trans- 
planted from the Union Energy 
Ministry to the Patna gaddi. 
Whether Chandra Shekhar Singh 
can achieve results, especially 
with Jagannath Mishra’s sullen 
following still quite strong, 
remains an open question. 

The removal of Jagannath 
Mishra was long overdue. There 
were many occasions — the 
Bhagalpur blindings, the Press 
gag Bill, the rising crime curve, 
communal violence, caste war- 
fare, mafia operations as in 
Dhanbad, high officials being 
driven to revolt against highhan- 
dedness, offensive against the 
landless poor inthe name of 
fighting Naxalites — when the 
central leadership could have 
logically put its foot down and 
asked for the exit ofits chosen 
nominee from the arena. But 
throughout, both in the first 
round of Chief Ministership dur- 
ing Emergency and in the second 
round since 1980, the central 
leadership of the Congress-I 
chose to go outof its way to 
defend its protege who was run- 
ning amuck in a big and back- 
ward State. In recent times 
Jagannath Mishra changed his 
style and began to woo different 
sections whom he and his Gov- 
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had offended — from 
the Adivasis to the communal 
minority to the press. 

In the process he made speeches 
about Bihar’s abysmal poverty 
— to which he seemed to have 
awakened suddenly — blaming 
the Centre forits failure to do 
the needful. He told the Assem- 
bly, for example, that 64 per- 
cent of Bihar’s population was 
below the poverty line as against 
48 per cent for the country asa 
whole; a sum of Rs. 6,300 crores 
would be required to set things 
right but available resources 
totalled only Rs. 1,500 crores; 
the Centre’s wrong policies had 
hurt the State’s industrial growth. 
He had complaints against the 
public-sector undertakings. No 
one has explained what the 
Jagannath Ministry and its pre- 
decessor Congress Ministries did 
to improve conditions in that 
benighted State whose poverty, 
backwardness and illiteracy have 
been no less notorious than the 
rampant corruption and malad- 
ministration at every level, apart 
from caste and other factors. 

The fact remains, however, 
that criticism of the Centre 
touched a raw nerve, as none of 
the many misdeeds of the State 
Ministry had done before. The 
Centre had gone out of its way 
to prop up Jagannath Mishra 
when the whole country was 
demanding his head, and how 
could the Centre tolerate such 
base ingratitude? Jagannath 
Mishra swears that he is still a 
loyal soldier of Indira Gandhi, 
but such declarations have evi- 
dently not been enough to per- 
suade the Congress-I leadership 
to change its decision. Indira 
Gandhi might have wavered, 
but it is believed that Rajiv 
Gandhi took a firm line and the 
Congress-I President accepted it. 
The son’s argument was presum- 
able that in preparation for the 
elections the party should instal 
Chief Ministers capable of white 
washing the blackened image of 
the party and provide a clean 
administration, restoring the 
people’s faith. 

Much is made by some people 
of the withdrawal of the Press 
gag Bill, the well-publicised 
recent bid to revamp education, 
acceptance of the Mandal Com- 


-Jagannath Mishra’s 


mission report, the sudden dis- 
play of love and affection for 
the minorities and the new 
“offensive? against big land- 
owners. None of this will be 
taken seriously by anyone who 
has been watching political ope- 
rators at work in Bihar. One 
good point made by a critic of 
Jagannath Mishra is that his 
actions were calculated to embar- 
rass his successor; he knew his 
days were numbered. 


But will the new Chief Minister 
imposed by the central leadership 
— there need be no cribbing 
about ‘imposition? since the 
outgoing CM too was there as a 
nominee of the Centre and could 
last only so long as Central 
patronage was available — be 
able to clean the Augean stables? 
For one thing, it is claimed that 
followers 
still form the majority in the 
Congress-I Legislature Party — 
129 out of 222, roughly. The 
“unanimous” choice of the suc- 
cessor was a touch-and-go affair 
till the last moment, and Jagan- 
nath Mishra scored a point by 
appealing to his men to ensure 
smooth election of the Centre’s 
nominee. Also, Chandra Shekhar 
Singh has already begun to pay 
the price; at the very start he has 
had to include six supporters of 
Jagannath Mishra in his ten- 
member Cabinet. Chandra She- 
khar Singh’s appointment will 
certainly hearten the powerful 
Rajput-Bhumihar camp. But 
Indira Gandhi had to think of 
the Brahmin group too: is that 
why Jagannath Mishra’s six 
colleagues have been included 
in the New Ministry ? 

The central leadership’s expectation 
may be that things can be managed 
smoothly till the time comes for select- 
ing candidates for the elections. If 
dissidence can be kept in check till 
then, Jagannath Mishra will no doubt 
seek — and get — a big say in choice 
of candidates and probably make a 
bid to stage a comeback. But what he 
has up his sleeve and what twists and 
turns Bihar’s politics will take even in 
the next few weeks and months, it is 
hard to say. Rajiv Gandhi has won 
this round, but Jagannath Mishra is a 
tough customer. Even the caste of the 
new Chief Minister may soon become 
a major point of propaganda. 

While politicians play their petty 
games, the people of Bihar will con- 
tinue to suffer as they have done all 
these years. (August 16). 





NARENDRA SHARMA 


TV National Campaign Com- 
mittee of (Non-INTUC) 
Trade Unions (NCC) meets in 
New Delhi in a national conven- 
tion — second in the series — on 
August 21. Since its first national 
convention, held in Bombay in 
June 1981, many significant 
developments have taken place. 

Central Government emp- 
loyees and public sector emp- 
‘loyees have scored successes on 
the questions of wages and 
dearness allowance. And this 
notwithstanding the ‘‘condition- 
alities” attached to IMF loan. 
NCC constituents had alleged 
that the Government was deter- 
mined to impose a wage freeze as 
this was considered one of the 
IMF “conditionalities’’. It was 
also assumed that in order to im- 
. pose a wage freeze, the Govern- 
ment would curb trade union 
rights by using ESMA and NSA, 
as well as by enactment of “black 
bills” relating to amendment of 
the industrial disputes and trade 
union laws and the iaw concern- 
- ing hospitals and other institu- 
„tions. It was also assumed that 
the guidelines issued by the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises, 
providing for ceiling on wage 
revisions and DA ‘rates, would 
not be reviewed upward because 
of the anti-labour orientation of 
the Government. 

As NCC approaches its second 
national convention, not all these 
assertions and apprehensions 
have come true. Of course, the 
achievements on most counts 
have been the result of con- 
tinuous fight by the unions, in 
one form or the other, and 
widest unity in their ranks 
transcending barriers. Whether it 
was the case of amending bills, 
or BPE guidelines on ceiling 
on wage hikes and DA or 
attitude towards Pay Com- 
“mission with issues pending 
negotiation at the level of Joint 
Consultative Machinery for 
Central employees, a remarkable 
unity of outlook was in evidence 
as between INTUC and non- 
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INTUC trade union centres. 
This is not to say that whatever 
has been achieved is to the ut- 
most satisfaction of all. The 
point is that trade unions can 
ill afford to ignore or minimise 
the advance registered by them. 
It is another matter that these 
achievements do not conform to 
the gloomy perspective of the 
first convention of NCC had pro- 
jected in regard to the policy- 
frame of the Government. 

The policy makers it appears, 
have not been totally unrespon- 
sive to the TU centres opposition 
to these laws. For instance, the 
industrial relations law amend- 
ment enacted by Parliament last 
year is yet to be put on the statute 
book. It cannot be notified unless 
the Hospitals and Other Institu- 
tions Bill is passed by Parliament, 
for otherwise thousands of wor- 
kers will remain outside the 
ambit of any law. The trade 
union amendment bill and Hos- 
pitals and Other Institutions Bill, 
though introduced a year ago, 
are yet to be taken up for discus- 
sion. The trade unions can also 
take credit for having blunted the 
edge of ESMA and NSA. There 
have been prolonged strikes, as 
in Bombay textiles, as also 
strikes in essential services as in 
the case of electricity workers in 
Kerala, but the fearsome fangs 
of ESMA were not much in 
evidence. 

The BPE guidelines, opposed 


vehemently by INTUC and non-, 


INTUC trade union centres alike, 
are ina shambles. Wage settle- 
ments in a large number of pub- 
lic-sector undertakings have been 
reached, providing for wage 
hikes beyond the 10 per cent 
BPE ceiling. The issue of.DA rate 
revision has been kept suspended 
in each of the agreements. On 
the eve of the nationwide one- 
day strike threat in public sec- 
tor undertakings in January this 
year, the call for which was given 
by NCC, Finance Minister 
Pranab Mukherjee initiated talks 
with the central trade unions and 





a tripartite committee is now in 
the process of deciding how 
much enhancement in the pre- 
sent DA rate of Rs. 1.30 per 
point rise in the consumer price 
index is warranted. The strike 
call was withdrawn. Wage set- 
tlements in public-sector under- 
takings, which were either in 
the pipeline or were boycotted by 
NCC affiliates, were soon con- 
summated. 

In retrospect, it can be said 
that the protest strikes by coal- 
men’s union did play an important 
part in persuading the policy- 
makers to adopt a more respon- 
Sive attitude towards the issues 
bedevilling public-sector industrial 
relations. However, the matter of 
arbitrary reconstitution of the 
coal bipartite negotiation com- 
mittee, raised by NCC unions, 
was a controversial one, for the 
same unions had not objected 
when the Janata Govern- 
ment had arbitrarily recons- 
tituted the established  bipar- 
tite to include the EMS affiliate 
which had no locus standi 
in the coal mines. The Energy 
Ministry went out of the way to 
accommodate the boycotters’ 
unreasonable demand and again 
reconsituted the bipartite to 
include a BMS representative in 
the negotiating committee. 

Many questions have remained 
unresolved. The prolonged 
Bombay textile workers’ strike 
is one. Central trade unions 
must. ponder how they failed so 
miserably to intervene in time 
and allowed an adventurist to 
play havoc with the lives of 2.5 
lakh textile workers. Verification 
or ballot to determine the 
strength of national trade union 
centres is another issue over 
which NCC constituents, having 
decided to pull together to com- 
pel the Government to reform 
the procedure, fell apart, leaving 
AITUC and CITU out in the ' 
cold. HMS, BMS, UTUC and 
UTUC€ (LS), all constituents 
of NCC, have joined the veri- 
fication bandwagon along 


` 


’ 


with INTUC. 

The promise’by public-sector 
unions to study the plight of 
public sector undertakings and 
formulate the attitude of trade 
unions so as to help them play 
their role ina developing coun- 
try, has not been kept. 

The large private sector and 


Women and TV 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Ov August 16, a meeting of 
considerable significance in 
the field of communication took 
place in New Delhi when two 
women’s bodies — the Women's 
Committee for the Portrayal of 
Women in the Media (CPWM) 
and the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies (CWDS) — 
met the Government-appointed 
Working Group for Door- 
darshan’s Software ‘Policy. Out 
of the frank discussions emerged 
a set of recommendations for- 
mulated by CPWM. By and 
large, these recommendations 
concretised what the Prime 
Minister had Stressed as 
Doordarshan’s four priorities 
while inaugurating its Allahabad 
transmission centre: Education, 
Development, National Integra- 
tion and Entertainment. Inciden- 
tally, CWDS took the initiative 
in meeting women activists 
engaged in working in rural 
areas, among slum dwellers and 
also Urban middleclass women. 
Television has already come to 
be recognised in our country as 
the most powerful medium sur- 


_passing all others wherever it 


can reach out. With the crash pro- 
grammed the Government has 
contemplated to expand its TV 
system in the next year and half 
to cover seventy per cent of the 
population, the medium assumes 
all the more importance. 

The amount of money being 
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' the unorganised sector have yet 


to be attended to by NCC con- 
stituents. For about two years 
their entire attention has been 
riveted on Central employees 
and public-sector undertaklngs, 
while private sector Government 
employers have been gleefully 
watching this confrontation bet- 


spent by TV on drawing upon 
films and the kind of influence 
this exercises on young impres- 
sionable minds are both, stagger- 
ing. At a rough estimate 156 
feature films a year cost the TV 
Rs 4.5 crores. They consume 20 
per cent of the viewing time. Of 
the several harmful irrational 
attitudes this money helps form 
is the attitude towards 
women. There is a direct rela- 
tionship between what is done to 
a woman on the street and what 
is being done to her on the 
screen, now being universalised 
through TV. 

The discussion with the Work- 
ing Group also paid attention to 
the fact that community TV sets 
are not accessible to untouch- 
ables, women and the poor. It 
was suggested that after deter- 
mining the number of communi- 
ties in villages, different commu- 
nities with a sizeable number of 
people be given different sets. 
Instead of having only one set in 
the Panchayat Ghar, Mahila 
Mandals be given sets and train- 
ed in operating them to facilitate 
viewing for rural women. Wher- 
ever voluntary agencies are work- 
ing their help may be enlisted to 
ensure accessibility to the impo- 
verished lower castes and to 
women. Emphasis was also laid 
on the need to have more 
regional production units to 
make the TV truly nationally 
representative rather than mak- 
ing it Delhi-centric. 

Rejecting the Working Group’s 
idea that better films can be 
shown, the women participants 
at the meeting said the best of 
selectors would not be able to 
select 156 good movies a year 
because so many good feature 
films simply do not exist. There 
should be one feature film a fort- 
night they said. A weekly pro- 
gramme on film appreciation 
‘was also recommended. Adver- 
tisements should. be carefully 


ween the Government and the 
trade union movement, which left 
them free to hold their own wor- 
kers to ransom. The growing 
phenomenon of closures speaks 
for itself. 

It is to be seen what lessons 
the NCC convention draws from 
all this experience. (August 16). 


scrutinised to ensure that they do 
not portray women in derogatory 
and stereotyped images. 

Pointing out that the activists 
have collected data proving that 
women are hungry for news — 
not what Ministers said what but 
for more information about the 
world they relate to — it was 
recommended that special 
emphasis be laid on information 
about women’s constitutional 
and legal rights, legal procedures 
and sources of legal aid. Special 
issues of current concern like 
violence against women, female 
infant mortality, child marriages 
be given due coverage. Analysis 
of women’s marginalisation in 
employment wage and other dis- 
criminations be also presented 
on the screen. 


To prevent and combat the current 
wave of cynicism among the youth, 
which the women participants felt was 
largely unjustified, it has been recom- 
mended that individual and collective 
efforts for social and economic trans- 
formation should be emphasised, signi- 
ficant contributions by women in 
Indian history and culture be taken 
cognisance of; the Doordarshan should 
also make women workers visible. 
Prevalent myths like those pertaining 
to which parent determines the sex of 
the child be explained scientifically. 
The women’s programme be telecast 
late in the evening or in the afternoons 
so that women are able to watch them. 
There should be special programmes 
for school dropouts and housewives in 
the afternoon. 


It was repeatedly stressed that the 
‘women’s dimension’ should be an in- 
tegral part of all programmes and 
should not be confined to women’s pro- 
grammes only. Otherwise all positive 
effects of women’s programmes would 
get washed off by other programmes. 

‘Although the precedence of recom- 
mendations being accepted is rare and 
their being implemented is even more 
rare it was heartening to see the Door- 
darshan officials responding positively 
to these suggestions during the discus- 
sions. Although there is hardly a non- 
revolutionary way of making the best 
achievements of a materially advanced 
civilisation available to the poor there 
is no reason why the media cannot 
rationalise its approach within its 
present limitations.@ 





Misuse of 
Togliatti 


TH polemics between CPI & CPI(M) 

have restarted with a vengeance. 
But the polemics within CPI have not 
abated on that account. Among the 
many other issues there is the question 
of the differing attitudes taken by 
CPSU and CPI towards the govern- 
ment of Indira Gandhi. 

At one time some of the bolder 
spirits among CPI leaders, particularly 
its General Secretary, stated that ‘they 
were quite independent and hence to 
differ from CPSU was their funda- 
mental right. In any event, they stated, 
the academicians and officials of CPSU 
neither really knew India nor cared to 
study its problems in detail. 

After some months there was a shift 
in this stand. This was not because 
the overwhelming majority of CPI 
members have mortgaged their brains 

` to the men of Moscow but because 
internationalism of the communist 
movement counts for them and has a 
‘living value. Differing from CPSU is 
one thing, running it down to settle 
accounts in inner-Party controversy is 
quite another. So now it was stated 
that there were no differences between 
CPI and CPSU. Contrary views com- 
ing from Moscow were stated to be 
individual opinions of aging academi- 
cians who were disowned by their own 
leaders. 

But this could not hold water for 
long. So CPI leadership, hunted up 
a quotation from a speech made by 
Ercoli (Togliatti) to the celebrated 
Seventh Congress of: the Communist 
International (Comintern): in 1935. 
(New Age August 7, 1983) It has 
since then been officially pronounc- 
ed as the authoritative theoretical 
underpinnig of CPI’s ‘tactically diffe- 
rent’ attitude to the Government head- 
ed by Indira Gandhi from that of 
CPSU. The point made is that CPSU 
as a ruling party necessarily adopts a 
different attitude to.a ruling national 
bourgeois party from that of a non- 
ruling CP towards that very same 
party. 

Before examining the validity of this 
point let us see what exactly Togliatti 
stated. In 1935 there was discussion 
about mutual aid pacts signed between 
the Soviet Union and France as well as 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 
Togliatti first defended the tenability 
of such pacts. He said “From the 
points of view of theory, the possibility 
under certain conditions of concluding 
an agreement envisaging even military 
collaboration between the working- 


class state and a capitalist state is not, 


open to doubt. Lenin wrote about 
this more than once.”. 

The next point he took up was 
whether in that situation it was correct 
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for CPs of France snd Czechoslovakia 
to refuse to vote military budgets and 
against the twc-year military service 
law, etc. 

In this connection Togliatti said that 
the Communist Parties concerned have 
“shown a very high degree of political 
‘maturity. They have understood that 
as far as they are concerned it was 
important not only to understand and 
approve our out emphasising the peace 
policy of the Sovist Union, but that it 
was essential to determine their own 
political line, taking account of the 
situation in which they are placed,a 
situation which.is profoundly different 
from that of the Bolshevik Party and 
working-class in USSR. 

“For us itis absolutely indisputable 
that there is a complete identity of aim 
between the peace policy of the Soviet 
Union and the policy of the working- 
class and Communist Parties of the 
capitalist countries. There is not, and 
cannot be any doubts in our ranks on 
this subject. We not only defend the 
Soviet Union in general but we defend 
concretely its whole policy and each of 
its actions. But this identity of aim by 
no means signifies that at every given 
moment there must be a complete coin- 
cidence in all acts and on all questions 
between the tactics of the proletariat 
and Communist Parties that are still 
struggling for power and the concrete 
tactical measures of the Soviet prole- 
tariat and CPSU, which already have 
power in their hands in the Soviet 
Union.” 

What Rajeswara Rao and some other 
leaders of CPI have seized upon is to 
twist this correct position of Togliatti 
by keeping silent on the first point and 
emphasising the second. 

Js the difference in what their stand 
in relation to Indira Gandhi’s Goverr- 
ment and that of CPSU only lack of 
“complete coincidence” on all ques- 
tions? They want her to be overthrown 
as quickly as possible. They are will- 
ing to work for this overthrow in the 
company of all, except presumably 


BJP. They consider that between the 


Congress-I and BJP there is not much 
to choose. Both are equal enemies. 
This they feel is what would serve the 
interests of the working class and 
people of India as well as throughout 
the world. To say the least, this is not 
the position of CPSU. 

Here we have a difference in attitude 


‘ and approach based upon difference in 


assessment of the character of the 
Government concerned, of the various 
Opposition parties, of the balance of 
forces in India and of the best interests 
of the revolutionary movement in 
India and the world. This is not at all 
the same as lack of tactical coincidence 
which Togliatti stated was inevitable 
on this or that rare occasion. 

When the Soviet Union signed 
mutual defence pacts with, say, France 
CPSU had no difference with CPF 
about the imperialist character of the 
French state or Government. Stalin 
did not declare that the Government 
of France and its Prime Minister were 
true friends of the Soviet Union for 


whom he had a special regard. Nor 


did Thorez state that he would join 
hands with the opponents of the 
Soviet-France mutual defence part just 
to show he was a believer in tactical 
non-coincidence. This was precisely the 
time when CPF was working out 
creatively and independently the line 
of the anti-Fascist People’s Front — 
quite the Opposite of what the present 
leadership of CPI is attempting. 
Another false herring is sought to 
be drawn across the trail utilising the 
prestige of Togliatti. The leaders of 
CPI state that they support Indo-Soviet 
friendship and Indira Gandhi’s Gov- 
erpment policy in that regard. But 
they oppose her retrograde internal 


‘policy. They say, this is in line with 


Togliatti and opposed to that of their 
opponents within CPI. But which of 
their opponents in the party have said 
that her retrograde policies are to be 
supported? Where have they said that 
these have not to be fought? This is 
not the issue at all. 

The issue is, in whose company and 
with what perspective is this fight to be 
conducted? Is it correct to join hands 
with pro-imperialist, anti-people and 
anti-Soviet forces just because they too 
are against Indira Gandhi? Is it correct 
to ignore the masses following Indira 
Gandhi who in terms of class compo- 
sition and progressive consciousness 
are closest to the masses following 
CPI? 


Is it correct not to see any distinc- 
tion between BJP and Congress-I? Are 
the Lok Dal, Janata Party’ and 
Congress-S, for example, more. pro- 
gressive in internal policy matters than 
the Congress-I? 

How is the imperialist destablisation 
policy to be fought? In whose com- 
pany? How is the fight on mass issues 
and against anti-people policies of the 
Government to be integrated with the 
fight against destabilisation and for 
world peace? Or, is there to be no 
attempt even at integration? 

Is it not true that in fact priority is 
being given to the fight to overthrow 
the Government of Indira Gandhi? Is 
this correct given the situation in India 
as well as in the world? 

These and related questions disturb 
and even divide many in CPI apart 
from the incipient anti-Sovietism which 
is noticeable among some of its leaders. 
It would have shocked Togliatti had 
he found that his observations about 
the possibility on rare occasion of 
tactical non-coincidence is being used 
ap argument for essentially strategic 
difference, advocated by CPI leaders. 


'. There is a tragic analogy which 


might be borne iri mind here. Nasser 
of course started off as being both 
anti-imperialist as‘ well as anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist. But he changed. 
The Soviet leadership not only recog- 
nised the change but helped to bring 
it about. Alas! many Communists in 
Egypt neither understood Nasser nor 
the change. They not only different 
from CPSU and but even became bitter 
against it. Who was right history 
proved but some Egyptian Communists 
learnt it too late. 


Bombay Chandrasekhar Dutt 
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The Nirankaris 


K.S. DUGGAL 


A statement attributed to the Nirankari Mission 
appearing in the Statesman (August 3, 1983) 
says: “‘Nirankaris were not part of the Sikhs and 
more than 90 per cent of their followers were 
Hindus.” ' 
However, the founder of the Nirankari cult, 
Baba Dyal, according to the historical record, was 
a follower of Guru Nanak and an ardent adherent 


of the Sikh faith. He subscribed to Guru Nanak’s - 


Nirankar, the Formless One. He opposed ‘idol- 
worship in any form. Because of his emphasis on 
this formlessness of God, he came to be called 
Nirankari (Adherent of the Formless) by which 
name his followers came to be known. A great 
reformer with Lutheran zeal he devoted all his life 
to wean. away the Sikh community from the 
Brahminic ritualism into which it had relapsed after 
the times of the Sikh Gurus. : 

-Baba Dyal was a contemporary of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The Sikh monarch is said to have 
called on him. He offered to make gift of a jagir 
to Baba Dyal in recognition of his services to the 
Sikh community. But the recluse had no use for 
it; he declined the offer politely. In fact he did not 
approve of the rituals and the ceremonial practices 
in which the Maharaja himself indulged. The 
Maharaja, however, had his way; he made the pro- 
posed gift to the Gurdwara where Baba Dyal used 
to address his prayer meetings. 

As a reformer, Baba Dyal’s most outstanding 
contribution to the Sikh way of life is the Anand 
marriage. Subsequently enacted into the country’s 
law Baba Dyal was the first to propagate it on the 
lines prescribed by the Sikh Gurus. His own was 
the first ever Anand marriage in the face of virulent 
criticism and slander heaped on him. 

A contemporary report made by Ludhiana 
Christian Mission for 1853 about the Nirankari cult 
says: “They are called Nirankaris for their belief 
in God as a spirit without bodily form. The next 
great fundamental principle of their religion is that 
salvation is to be obtained by meditation on God. 
They regard Nanak as their saviour, in as much as 
he taught them the way of salvation. Of their 
‘peculiar practices only two things are learnt. First, 
they assemble every morning for worship, which 
consists of bowing the head to the ground before 

the Granth, making offering and hearing the Granth 
read by one of their members. Secondly they do 
not burn their dead, because that would assimilate 
them in the Hindus, nor bury them, because that 
would make them too much like Christians or 
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Mussalmans, but throw them into the river”. 

Baba Dyal’s ancestors hailed from Kabul. 
Amongst his forefathers were Devi Sahai and Guru 
Sahai who undertook pilgrimage to Anandpur twice 
during Guru Gobind Singh’s time. From his 
mother’s side too Baba Dyal was connected with 
the Tenth Sikh Guru. She was the daughter of 
Bhai Visakhaka Singh, whose father Bhai Bhagwan 
Singh served as a Treasurer of Guru Gobind Singh 
at Anandpur. 

Baba Dyal was born at Peshawar in 1783 after 
his people had migrated from Kabul due to the 
political turmoil prevailing in Afghanistan at the 
time. His father Ram Sahai died soon after his 
birth leaving the child to the care of his wife 
Ladike. While she taught him Punjabi herself at 
home, she put him in a maktab where he learnt 
Persian which was the state language of the time. 
His mother insisted that he visit Gurdwara Bhai 
Joga Singh every morning. He recited Guruvani 
at the Gurdwara and served the congregation with 
devotion. Baba Dyal lost his mother when he was 
18 years old. A year later, when he was engrossed 
in prayers in Gurdwara Bhai Joga Singh, it is said 
that he went into a trance. A voice is supposed to 
have told him, “You are ordained to drive away 
ignorance, superstitious practices and falsehood 

, from society. -You must enlighten the people’s mind 
with true knowledge and inculcate in them the 
meditation of Nirankar — the Formless.” 

Finding the conditions in Peshawar also not quite 
congenial, Baba Dyal shifted to Rawalpindi in 1805 
at the instance of his maternal uncle, Bhai Milkha 
Singh, who resided in Rohtas. A man of utter humi- 
lity, he did not come to Rawalpindi as a messiah; 
he came as an ordinary citizen and opened a grocer’s 
shop and started earning an honest living. 

An interesting conspiracy of events is narrated to 
show how Baba Dyal decided to reintroduce Anand 
marriage amongst the Sikhs. In due course, it was 
not only taken on the country’s statute book, it is 
found convenient and acceptable even to non-Sikhs 
who opt for it to skirt any awkward situation while 
contracting a matrimonial alliance. 

Baba Dyal was visiting Bhera, flourishing trade 
centre. Here he came across Bhai Charan Das, a 
devout Sikh who offered to the God-fearing visitor 
the hand of his daughter. Baba Dyal accepted the 
proposal provided the marriage could be solemnised 
during his current visit. While the bride’s parents 
were willing, no Hindu priest would agree to per- 
form the ceremony. It was the month of Chait and 
according to the prevailing belief no marriage must 
be contracted during the inauspicious month. Baba 
Dyal would have none of it. He met the bride and 
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her parents in a Gurdwara and had the marriage 
solemnised by reading the appropriate text from the 
Holy Granth. -This was the first revolutionary 


marriage ceremony held inthe Sikh community. 


after the Sikh Gurus. 


Baba Dyal’s end came on January 30, 1855. 
Rather than mourning, his followers celebrated the 
occasion with singing of hymns from the Holy 
Granth and feasting since it marked the fulfilment of 
a mission, a life lived splendidly in the service of 
. the community. 


According to Dr Man Singh Nirankari, Baba 
Dyal’s successors remained in the mainstream ofthe 
Sikh faith. One of them, Baba Gurdit Singh, was a 
member of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. The Sikh maryada — the Sikh way of 
life — codified by him was published by the Chief 
Khalsa Dewan in 1915. A copy of the Hukam Nama 
is available in the Central Sikh Reference Library at 
the Golden Temple, Amritsar. 


` Nirankaris, like the Brahmo Samajists of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, were a reformation squad among 


the Sikhs believing in Guru Nanak and with com- 
plete faith in the sanctity of the Holy Granth. The 
current acrimony between the Akalis and a break- | 
away group of the Nirankaris — th Sant Nirankari 
Mandal — is most. unfortunate. It is hoped that 
remembering the Services rendered by the founder 
of the movement, Baba Dyal, during the year of the 
second centenary of his birth, the people in Punjab 
will call a halt to piling of the debris of ill-will. 


Says Prof Harbans Singh, Editor-in-Chief of. the 
Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, in his recently brought 
out book entitled The Heritage of the Sikhs “In its 
emphasis on the primacy of the Guru Granth in the 


‘Sikh system and on self-identity, the Nirankari 


movement foreshadowed the principal concern of 
of the Singh Sabha reformation”. And it is saying a 
great deal because the Singh Sabha Movement 
brought in a virtual renaissance in the Sikh Panth. 


Maybe the Nikankaris are not Sikhs; the founder. 
was a Sikh, a staunch follower of Guru Nanak who 
made his obeisance to the Holy Granth every morn- 
ing. This is what recorded history maintains. 
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The Heart of the Matter 


ABU ABRAHAM 


E was a great performance, 

Chandra Shekhar’s padayatra, 
and it should go into the Guin- 
ness Book of Records, because 
though there have been walking 
feats longer in distance and 
shorter in time, no politician, as 
far as one knows, has done a 
walk like this. 

When I met Chandra Shekhar 
at the Delhi Press Club lunch 
meeting the other day, he looked 
bronzed and fit as I had never 
seen him before and he sounded 
mature, sober and wise in a new 
kind of way. He didn’t say any- 
thing very new or original, but 
there was feeling in what he said. 
And feeling is important in 
politics. Feeling is, I suppose, 
what sociologists would call 
‘motivation’. At least it comes 

- to the same thing. What use is 
a politician who has no feeling? 
All great political leaders have 
it. Some feel for the poor, others 
for the rich. Both kinds are 
blessed with success if their 
sincerity is appreciated by a suffi- 
cient number of people. 

There are exceptions, of 
course. I don’t think, for ins- 
tance, Morarji Desai has deep 
feelings either for the rich or for 
the poor. Things like drinking 
water have never bothered him. 
When ‘some of our scientists 
were explaining to him (when he 
was Prime Minister) that they 
had devised a new scheme for 
purifying well-water in the 
villages, Morarji snapped back: 
“What’s wrong with well-water? 
I have been drinking well-water 
all my life’. 

So, in all these simple matters, 
one’s attitudes are often pro- 
foundly influenced by actual ex- 
perience or personal knowledge. 

- When there is no feeling, people 
are merely a part of statistics. 
Poverty, poverty-line, per capita 


income, gross national product, 
growth rate, gold reserves and 
such things can be calculated 
and policies framed accordingly. 
But if feeling is absent, priorities 
go wrong and the urgency is 
lost. It would be a hard job 
putting feeliug into economists, 
planners and our business and 
industrial elite. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the common people could 
achieve a great deal themselves 
if they were organised for social 
and economic activity and given 
good leadership, 

‘Involving the masses in the 
development process’ is not a 
new idea. I myself have attend- 
ed several meetings of parliamen- 
tary committees to discuss this 
matter. But in all these years 
since independence, we have not 
seen a mass .movement for any 
constructive purpose. We have 
seen the spirit of nationalism 
rise when we have been at war, 
but where can we find that spirit 
to fight social evils, dig wells, 
build cheap houses, make roads, 
promote hygiene or teach the 
alphabet to the illiterate? 

Some twenty years ago I saw 
some of these things happening 
in Cuba. When the revolutionary 
spirit gripped the country, 
thousands of students, teachers 
and youths went out into the 
countryside to do a variety of 
practical work. I believe that even 
our present generation of uncom- 
mitted, unnationalist, politically 
aimless youth can be motivated 
and inspired to devote at least 
some of their energy to do con- 
structive work. Let those of 
our educated youth (engineers, 
doctors, scientists) who are will- 
ing to go abroad at the drop of 
a dollar leave and we would still 
have enough of them left here 
who could transform the country. 

Before padayatra turns into an- 


other cult, let Chandra Shekhar 
and his associates think in terms 
of practical organisation of 
groups of people all over the 
country. Perhaps he should 
undertake a padayatra from 
Delhi to Calcutta. More than 
the South, it is the Northern belt 
where illiteracy reigns supreme, 
where filth and disease abound, 
where ‘“‘Oxfam children” prolife- 
Tate. 

Ballia district, in Eastern UP, 
which is Chandra Shekhar’s 
constituency is itself a very back- 
ward area. A few years ago I 
spent three days in his village, 
Ibrahim Patti, as his guest. 
Through his effort, he has accom- 
plished a modern hospital there. 
When I was there, work was just 
starting on it. Before this hospital 
was built, the nearest district 
hospital was sixty miles away 
from the village and the nearest 
well-equipped one a hundred 
miles away, in Varanasi. 

There are many places in India 
where people look poorer than 
they really are in economic 
terms. Ballia is one such. They 
wear shabby clothes (the yellow 
dhoti is like a uniform for rich 
and poor in UP and Bihar), 
they don’t wash regularly, 
though there is plenty of water 
(dig four or five feet and you get 
water in these places). They 
don’t brush their teeth regularly 
though there are plenty of neem 
trees around. 

I spent a couple of hours one 
morning in the Harijan basti, 
half a mile away from Chandra 
Shekhar’s house. I went with 
Lalita Das, the Bombay architect 
who designed the hospital. Chat- 
ting with the elders of the basti, 
we discovered that they had. 
never thought of breeding fish in 
the enormous tank that they had. 
Nobody had suggested it to 
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them. No ICAR official had 
been there, We also gathered 
that no politician ever visited 
them either. They are a small 
minority and if any politician 
(including Chandra Shekhar) 
fraternised with them, he would 
lose far more votes from his own 
community than he would get 
from the Harijans. So they 
continue to live a segregated exis- 


tence, as they have for centuries. 

Gandhi used to live in Harijan 
colonies occasionally. I remem- 
ber seeing him at his evening 
prayer meetings in a Bhangi 
chawl in Worli. Gandhi didn’t 
need votes. His was a privileged 
position! 

Chandra Shekhar, many people 
think, has the makings of a 
Prime Minister. He himself is 


not against the idea,’ nor is he 
against the parliamentary system 
of government. But he will have 
to think seriously in the coming 
months about whether he can do 
more for the country as a politi- 
cian or as a practical padayatri. 
I see him neither as Prime 
Minister nor saint, but as a cata- ` 
lyst for reform and progress. Q 
(Courtesy: Debonair) 


Cr oa eee 


Speaking at a function in his honour 
in Lahore some days ago, the Chief 
Justice of Federal Shariat Court, 
Justice Aftab Husain, made a number 
of observations which deserve to be 
seriously considered by all those who 
are interested in maintaining a fair 
and rational judicial system, specially 
by those who in their zeal for adopting 
religious doctrines often ignore histori- 
cal experience and the demands of 
reason. 

According to Justice Aftab Husain, 
public law cannot be restricted to any 
Particular school of fiqh. Public law is 
constantly subject to change and figh 
can be enforced only to the extent that 
it can meet the demands of the con- 
temporary situation. Where no answer 
to a present-day problem is available, 
recourse is made to ijtehad. . People 
should net worry about disagreements 
amoung the legists as they reveal a pro- 
cess of thinking and application; these 
differences of opinion should not cause 
dissensions. It should be remembered 
that in the past legists belonging to 
different schools treated each other 
with the utmost respect. 

One should like to commend these 
views to all those ultra-rigid advocates 
of figh who wish to enforce a body of 
laws evolved centuries ago and in diffe- 
rent climes and who fanatically oppose 
all attempts at reinterpretation of reli- 
gious laws through ijfehad. There is 
also a clear message for half-baked 
experts on figh whose stock-in-trade is 
sophistry rather than erudition and 
who devote more time to squabbles 
with rival schools of thought than in 
developing their own inheritance. It is 
these people who have caused incalcu- 
lable Harm to Islamic thought by 
encasing it in their prejudices and 
making something as dynamicas law 
immobile and stagnant. 

Another important point, and one of 
great immediate relevance, made ‘by 
Justice Aftab Husain relates to the 
inability of religious scholars to help 
the Federal Shariat Court in interpret- 
ing Islamic laws. As against the dismal 
performance of the ulema, the mem- 
bers of the lawyer community have 
rendered immensely useful service to 
the Court, he says. Here is some food 
for thought for the present regime 
whose insistence on associating ulema 
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‘with judicial tribunals has put the big- 


gest question mark on the future of 
the judiciary in Pakistan. 

To a large extent Justice Aftab 
Husain has confirmed what should be 
known to every student of law. Apart 
from the Enforcement of Shariat Acts 
passed in the thirties and the fifties, 
Islamic laws have been administered 
through the existing courts for more 
than a hundred years. Where issues 
have to be decided in accordance with 
the Islamic Law it has been mandatory 
for the lawyers and the judges to base. 
their arguments and their judgements 
on the code drawn up by Islamic 
jurists. Generation after generation of 
legal experts, non-Muslim as well as 
Muslim, have learnt the subject from 
Hamilton's translation of Hedaya and 
Mulla’s textbook. They have also not 
been barred from benefiting from the 
writings of contemporary scholars. 
There was a time when cases under 
Muslim Personal Law used to be 
decided by the Privy Council in 
London. There could be disagreements 
among judges but there were no serious 
complaints of disregard for Islamics 
principles, Difficulties could be remov- 
ed through legislation. For example, 
the very first private member’s Bill to 
be made into law by the Indian Legis- 
lative Council was moved by . the 


. Quaid-i-Azam and it dealt with the 


Waqf management. 

Interpretation of any law — religious 
or secular, national or international — 
demands training in a particular disci- 
pline. Our lawyers have had the bene- 
fit of this discipline. On the other 
hand, the ulema have, with some 


- honourable exceptions, chosen to con- 


fine themselves to abstract theorising 
in cloistered cells and have disdained 
to examine the practical problems of 
the people and the requirements of 
collective management. They do 
not seem to appreciate that the diffe- 
rences between the founders of the four 
schools of figh or even between Imam 
Abu Hanifa and Qasi Abu Yusuf 
sprang from the fact that they were. 
interpreting the figh for societies living 
in different geographical areas and 
steeped in different social conditions. 
The discussion obviously leads to the 
conclusion that whatever law the peo- 
ple of Pakistan may choose to apply to 


Interpreting Islamic Laws 


themselves, there is no need whatsoever 
to upset the structure of courts as it 
exists or for appointing people to assist 
these courts from outside the communi- 
ty of professional advocates. The ex- 
perience of the Federal Shariat Court 
is sufficient to discourage the experi- 
ment of allowing religious scholars, 
who have had no training in legal dis- 
ciplines, to interpret laws. 


The cruecial question, however, is 
not of interpreting figh but one of de- 
termining a figh relevant to the modern 
age. If the scope of ijtehad is confined 
to elaboration of the old codes, the 
Muslims will not be able to get out of 
the crisis their society has been facing 
for several centuries. What they need, 
as Iqbal argued, is a reconstrnction of 
religious thought, including the figh. . 


—Groundsman in Viewpoint 
weekly, Lahore, July 28, 1983, ` 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 


Reagan’s War Game 


BAREN RAY 


AS the Nicaraguan revolution celebra- 

ted its fourth anniversary, President 
Ronald Reagan’s Administration de- 
clared that it would be ‘extremely 
difficult” to reach a settlement in 
Central America while the Sandinista 
Government remained in power, and 
then set out to overthrow it by massive 
military intimidation. 

One US naval flotila led by aircraft 
carrier Ranger with 70 jet planes and 
seven other warships came down along 
the Pacific and approached within 15 
miles of the Nicaraguan coast. Another 
US naval task force with the giant battle- 
ship New Jersey anda second aircraft 
carrier Coral Sea is closing in upon the 
country from the Caribbean side. In 
Honduras, just north of Nicaragua, 
eighty senior US military planners 
have been at work for weeks preparing 
for an overland across-the-border pres- 
sure against Nicaragua. This encircle- 
ment around Nicaragua involves a 
total of 19 warships with 150 attack 
planes, 16,500 US naval officers and 
men, and over 5,000 US military per- 
sonnel on the ground in Honduras. 
This military exercise, the largest ever 
staged in the region, will last six long 
months. 

As this blockade was tightened 
around Nicaragua, the Pentagon re- 
ported last week that six Soviet freigh- 
ters were proceeding towards the 
Nicaraguan port of Corunto on the 
Pacific. The Pentagon declared that 
this was an unusual number of supply 
ships to be arriving at the same time. 
It also claimed that the Soviet ships 
were carrying howitzers, rockets, 
trucks and electronic gear as well as 
helicopters about which Reagan had 
already spoken at his press conference. 
A US guided-missle destroyer in the 
Ranger battlegroup approached a 
Soviet ship and questioned its captain 
by radio about the vessel’s cargo when 
it was told that the freighter was car- 
tying non-military civilian supplies. A 
- Soviet senior official visiting Nicaragua 
denounced the fleet manoeuvres near 
the coast as a “‘clear demonstration of 
force to coerce Nicaragua into certain 
action, into some behaviour that is 


suitable, that is acceptable to the 
` United States.” Soviet Şecretary- 
General of Foreign Affairs Yuri 


Fokine who was visiting Nicaragua 
said at a newsconference that the 
Soviet Union was not preparing for 
direct military aid to the Sandinistas 
on the anticipation that Nicaragua 
became engaged in a regional war. 
But He declated “We will support 
Nicaragua politically in all forms.” 
Having launched its offensive against 
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Central America with a mighty mili- 
tary machine, the US Administration 
is simultaneously blowing both hot and 
cold. Reagan himself sought to make 
out that the so-called military exer- 
cises were not gunboat diplomacy and 
formally acknowledged Nicaraguan 
and Cuban support for the efforts of 
the Contadora group Mexio, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Panama fora negotia- 
ted settlement as ‘“‘first step.” Vice- 
President George Bush asserted that 
there were “some encouraging signs” 
and using a language of conciliation 
spoke of a “‘possible diplomatic solu- 
tion”. “We are not sending US troops 
into combat in Central America. We 
are not trying to overthrow the Nica- 
Yaguan government,” he said. US 
Special envoy for Central America 
Richard Stone was reportedly seeking 
to meet the Nicaraguan leaders and 
actually met a representative of the 
El Salvadorean Leftist guerrillas in 
Bogota, Columbia. Henry Kissinger, 
the newly-appointed Chairman of the 
Commission on Central America, has 
tried to make out that Reagan has not 
committed military force against 
Nicaragua and has said “I would be 
amazed ifthe Administration was to 
use the military force in the region in 
the near future.” 

But all this was a smokescreen more 


‘particularly to deceive the US Con- 


gress which was firmly opposing the 
virtually belligerent acts of the Presi- 
dent in Central America. In the roll 
call vote in a rare secret session in the 
House of Representatives (the fourth 
time since 1830) held on July 28 not 
only the Democratic Party majority 
but 18 members of the Republican 
Party too voted by 228 to 195 for a 
motion to cut covert CIA funds pro- 
posed by the Administration for the 
Nicaraguan contras, the Somozaist 
gangs gathered in Honduras. The 
voting was crucial because although 
the Republicans have a majority in the 
Senate, it was indicative of the broad 
public opinion in the United States 
itself. 

According to The New York Times, 
the expanded paramilitary actions by 
the CIA in Central America would 
make them the largest mounted by the 
USA since the Vietnam war. The num- 
ber of men under arms, it said would 
be greatly increased from the pre- 
sent level of about 10,000 to nearly 
double the number and the Pentagon 
would give the necessary military sup- 
plies to the forces. To arm the CIA- 
backed Somozaist forces who are 
deployed along the Nicaraguan border 
in Honduras, USA will divert Air 


tions. The Pentagon is to provide CIA 
with large quantities of communication 
equipment, parachutes, rigging for 
cargo, as well as experts on psycho- 
logical warfare and advisers for special 
Projects. These plans for the increased 
CIA involvement ‘for the so-called 
covert operations were approved by 
the White House but meeting serious 
opposition in the Congress the plan is 
being “refined” in that now these 
supplies to the ClA-organised forces 
will be sent by Israel and will thus be 
free from any cuts imposed by the 
House. 

Israel has been a major weapons 
supplier to Somoza. Now, apart from 
resuming supplies to the anti-Sandi- 
nistas it is also being asked for military 
advisers and intelligence assistance 
also for El Salvador, Honduras and 
Guatemala. David Kimche, Director- 
General of Israel’s Foreign Ministry, 
who visited Washington recently, out- 
lined a ‘‘far-reaching plan for Israel to 
revive its once-flourishing technical 
assistanee programme to African, 
Asian and Latin American countries. 
USA will provide the cash through 
increased funding for Israeil military 
and intelligence operations. (US press 
has pointed out, for instance, how in 
1967 USA had gaven Israel additional 
five million dollars for that year to 


finance clande stine operations in 
Africa). , 
More recently Major General 


Yehoshua Saguy, head of Israel’s mili- 
tary intelligence who lost his job on 
the recommendation of the Commission 
on the Sabra and Shatila massacres, 
has been reported to be in Central 
America discussing arms deliveries and 
intelligence collaboration with the 
juntas. According to classified US 
documents revealed by the press. 
“Latin America has become Israel’s 
prime ‘market for military exports.” 
CIA would finance the sale by Israel 
of weapons — many captured from the 
PLO last year — to the Somozaist and 
other such gangs in several countries, 
This way the Reagan Administration 
can get over Congressional opposition 
to direct US military aid to Central 
America. 

In this Israel-Central America line- 
up two things are of considerable 
interest: the new US special envoy for 
the Middle East Robert C. MacFar- 
lance, who replaced Philip Habib, has 
been (and still is) Deputy National Secu- 
rity Adviser to the President since 1981 
and has been the principal planner of 
the military action in Central America. 
US journalists have pointed out the 
close parallels between the military 
operations and massacres in both El 
Salvador and Lebanon. In both coun- 
tries USA provided the support for the 
military juntas exercising contro] over 
the army, private militias and death 


squads. 

Secondly, Richard Stone, US 
Special Envoy for Central America, 
toois an old supporter of Israel. 
While he was Senator from Florida, he 
was among the staunchest backers 
of Israel and was the Chairman of the 
Senate sub-committee on the Near 


li 


` Bast under the Foreign Relations Com- 


mittee. Another US Ambassador at 
large for Central America Otto Reich 
is also an old partisan for Israel: also 
-Robert Strauss, Middle East negotiator 
for Carter. 

In view of the Democratic Party 
majority in the House opposing 


Reagan’s moves in Central America, - 


the Reagan Administration was quick 
to exploit this Israeli link to neutralise 
several key Democrats. It also appealed 
directly to the Jewish lobby in the 
country falsely describing the Nicar- 
aguan Government as anti-Semitic. 
Reagan speaking in the White House 
on July 20 raised the issue of an alleg- 
ed attack on a synagogue in Managua. 
A White House statement said “the 
Sandinistas seem always to have been 
anti-Semitic’ and two Jewish Nicar- 
aguan exiles were introduced to the 
press by a Presidential assistant. 

Earlier when’ CIA was seeking to 
exacerbate tension between Nicar- 
agua and Honduras, where it had been 
raising the Somozaist gangs, the Nicar- 
aguan leadership had rightly insisted 
that such questions should be negoti- 
ated bilaterally between the two coun- 
tries. As against this, it was the long- 
standing position of the Reagan 
Administration to demand regional 
peace talks. USA never wanted to take 
the issue to the United Nations where 
it does not havea majority and which 
it wants to avoid. Instead it wanted to 
take it to the OAS and there was thus 
a deadlock. The UN Secretary-general 
Javier Perez de Cuellar then came into 
the picture. He specifically suggested 
that OAS should not be used because 
it would automatically provide a 
majority in favour of Honduras being 
controlled by USA. Similarly, the UN 
Security Council was to be avoided, he 
had said, because that would give an 
automatic majority in favour of 
Nicaragua. 

At one stage when Nicaragua had 
asked fora Security Council meeting 
to denounce Honduras for allowing 
its territory to be used as a hase by 
the Somozaists fighting to overthrow 
the Nicaraguan regime, de Cuellar had 
swung UN opinion behind the Conta- 


dora group initiative. Thus he form-. 


ally wrote last May to the five Central 
American Governments (Nicaragua, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala 
Costa Rica) in support of the initiative 
of the Contadora group (Mexico, 
Venezuela and Panama who met in an 
island off Panama which lent its name 
to the group). It was thus a compromise 
Proposal. Now, when the Nicaraguan 
leader Daniel Ortega Saavedra, Coor- 
dinator of the Sandinista Directorate, 
proposed the same, Reagan said that 
he had not ‘‘gone far enough” and 
talking to the press clearly hinted that 
Ortega and other Soviet-supporters in 
the leadership would have to be re- 
moved before USA-could have a settle- 
ment with Nicaragua. He has also 
once again raised the demand for 
taking the issue to OAS. 

In nominating Henry Kissinger as 
the Chairman of the Commission on 
Central America, Reagan has only 
brought the original architect of the US 
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policy of destabilisation of thifd - 


world countries to the centre stage 
of bis warlike operation. Kissi- 
nger is certainly one with the Reaga- 
nites in-‘considering the regional bush- 
fires in Nicaragua and El Salvador as 
a “significant Soviet-Cuban strategic 
threat to USA”. In an interview, he 
said, “If we cannot manage Central 
America, it will be impossible to con- 
vince threatened nations in the Per- 
sian Gulf and in other places that we 
know how to manage the global equi- 
librium.” He can certainly be relied 
upon to make his characteristic con- 
tribution towards further hotting up 
the situation. Ina TV interview he 
said that the USA’s failure in Viet- 
nam was entirely due tothe strident 
domestic opposition. He said that now 
his aim would be to create a national 
consensus to avoida similar outcome 
in Central America. 

But in this Reagan and his pals are 
going to be proved wrong. The US 
policy of military intimidacion has 
already been criticised strong! by other 
members of the Kissinger Commission, 
by senior foreign-policy experts in 
both Houses ofthe Congress and by 
the whole range of leading newspapers 
as never before. The New York Times, 
Washington Post and Christian Science 
Monitor were the strongest in their 
criticism. The Times said that Reagan 
was “drifting into war’ and was in 
danger of “turning minor problems 
into colossal defeats”. American 
democratic opinion has rightly con- 
tended that the causes of insurrection 
in Central America are entirely internal 
and not exported from Moscow or 
Havana. They stem from the vast 
inequities in wealth and the corrupt 
and-evil social systems in the region. 
Recent opinion polls too have shown 
that in spite of widespread general 
ignorance about the details of the 
situation, a nearly two-thirds majority 
of: the population strongly opposes 
Reagan’s war-making policy regarding 
Central America. 

The target ofthe drive for the full 
reassertion of the USA’s neo-colonial 
domination in Central America are 
the entire peoples, all classes and sec- 
tions except a very narrow stratum of 
vicious exploiters who are also the 
collaborators with USA and have 
thus come to be marked as national 
traitors. . 

Honduras, which today constitute 
the USA’s chief base of operations 
against the peoples and the countries 
of the region, isa typical banana re- 
public which has changed rapidly to 
an American military nerve centre. 
US interests control more than 60 per 
cent of the economy. Practically 
everything is owned by United Brands 
(formerly United Fruit), Chase Man- 
hattan and Castle & Cook companies. 
It is the poorest country in the whole 
of Latin America after only Haiti and 
Bolivia. Its economy would certainly 
need US aid but while its corrupt 
rulers would do anything to please 
America .to get aid the results turned 
out to be very different. 

Since 1981 USA has pumped in 300 
million dollars supposedly in econo- 


micaidto Tegucigalpa, but the eco- 
nomy remains stagnant, unemploy- 
ment is officially 25 per cent but more 
than two-thirds of the remaining 
working population are underemplo- 
yed. The money and attention paid to 
the armed forces have allowed the old 
ruling generals to retain an outsize 
share of power at the expense of Presi- 
dent Roberto Suazo Cardova and the 
elected Congress. The US-Honduras 
agreement for a new training camp for 
Salvadorean forces was negotiated and 
announced by the armed forces, not 
by the Government. The armed forces 
have also grown increasingly repressive 
and the Honduran Committee for the 
Defence of Human Rights has blamed 
semi-official paramilitary squads for 
the deaths and disappearance of hun- 
dreds of civilians since 1981. A 

There is a massive recruitment drive 
both for the army and for military 
construction work. Over ` zealous 
army recruitment officers snatch 
young men off the street; in a parti- 
cularly scandalous case men were 
simply picked up for forced duty as 
they came out of a movie. Pugnacious 


* generals have twice in the past two 


years put the army on full alert, it- 
ching for a war with Nicaragua. Rea- 
gan’s Ambassador at large Vernon 
Walters had to advise Washington that 
in the contemplated war it must make 
sure that it better looked like victim 
and not like the aggressor. All this 
was reminiscent of US operations 
under Truman to start the Korean: 
war through Synghman Rhee. Although 
Honduras is so poor, USA has its 
second largest embassy in Latin 
America in Teguncigalpa with 149 
staffers not counting CIA operatives. 
US Ambassador supervises about 300 
technicians, engineers and ‘advisers 
who are building roads and air-strips 
around the country and training 
2,000 Salvadoran soldiers at anew 
US-built facility at Puerto Castilla. 
They have been joined recently by 130 


. Vietnam Veteran Green Berets. CIA 


with more than 150 operatives runs at 
least 5,000 anti-Sandinista Somozaists 
along the Honduras-Nicaragua border. 
From a rader base outside the capital, 
the US Air. Force monitors air traffic 
and guides secret reconnaissance 
flights over the region. AWACS 
planes also cover the region coming 
from their home base in Oklahoma. 
All the above information is entirely 
picked up from the American press. 
And now as if to prove the point there 
is a fresh coup in Guatemala in which 
the Defence Minister who attended a 
military conference uuder the General 
Paul Gorman, chief of the US Southern 
command in Panama, on Sunday took 
over from the President on his return 
on Monday. 

Now Reagan’s arrogant policies 
threaten not only the people’s struggle 
in Central America for national inde- 
pendence and Soveriegnty, but the 
peace and security of the whole world, 
it is time the entire membership of the 
Nonaligned movement spoke out in 
one voice against the mad adventurism 
of the Sabre-rattle around President 
Reagan.@ (August 8, 1983) 
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-the White Revolution ? 


" B.K. MUKHOPADHYAY 


Į! may sound unbelievable but 

it is true that India, which 
possesses around 20 per cent of 
the world’s bovine population, 
produces only around five per 
cent of the world’s milk! 

In this country the arable area 
is about 55 per cent of total land 
area. About four per cent of land 
is under permanent pasture. The 
majority of the bovine population 
do not get a decent feed. Natu- 

‘tally they do not posses good 
health. Thus, the potentiality is 
very much there, but systematic 
utilisation is still a far cry. 

Though modest beginning 
towards dairy development in 
India may be traced to the 1950s, 
it was actually in 1970 that the 
Government took the initiative 
to launch a dairy development 
project on a massive scale with 
assistance from the World Food 
Programme, under the aegis of 
Operation Flood-I. In 1978 
Operation Flood-II was approv- 
ed by the Government with an 
outlay of Rs 485.50 crores over 
a period of seven years. 

The main achievements under 
Operation Flood-I are: (a) com- 
pletion of expansion of existing 
metropolitan city dairies and 
construction of new dairies in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras with an installed capacity 
of 29 lakh litres of milk per day 
from 10 lakh litres daily pre- 
project capacity; (b) establish- 
ment/expansion of 18 Feeder 
Balancing Dairies with a capa- 
city to process 29.65 lakh litres 
of milk daily; (c) setting up of 
2,219 artificial insemination sub- 
centres; (d) coverage of 6,678 
villages for animal health; (e) 
establishment of 12 bull mother 
farms which have supplied 579 
exotic bulls for breeding purpose; 
(f) establishment of eight cattle 
feed plants; and (g) formation 
of 9,295 viilage milk producers” 
cooperatives in the hinterland 
of project areas. 
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In India milk production re- 
gistered a negative growth of 1.4 
per cent between 1965 and 1980 
while world milk production rose 
by 1.9 per cent. In 1965 milk 
production in India stood at 31 
million tonnes, which came down 
to 25 million tonnes in 1980. Per 
capita milk production in India 
stands now at a palpably low 
level (less than 200 grams). 
During the last ten years it has 
gone up from 105 grams to 123 
grams only. Dairies handled 220 
lakh litres per day which after 
10 years rose to 330 lakh litres 
per day. Particular succes has 
been achieved in States like 
Madhya Pradesh, where dairy 
co-operatives have made consi- 
derable headway. About 700 
such cooperative societies are 
are earning profit, while 400 are 
even distributing bonus to mem- 
bers. Indore will shortly become 
a big milk mandi in India. The 
National Dairy Development 
Board (NDDB) set up 1965 has 
also been working satisfactorily. 
In States like West Bengal the 


‘Mother Dairy has brought a 


welcome change in the milk dis- 
tribution process. Also, produc- 
tion of milk powder rose from 
17,000 tonnes to 80,000 tonnes 
in the last decade. Expansion of 
the Anand pattern has intensified 
procurement and Marketing, as 
well as aspects like artificial 
insemination services, cattle feed 
marketing, fodder extension. etc. 

Now around two hundred 
dairy plants are operating in the 
country. There are either in the 
public sector or the in cooper- 
ative sector; milk factories, liquid 
milk plants and rural dairy 
centres and pilot dairies repre- 
sent a silver lining. A national 
grid system for milk would 
‘ensure uniform price of milk 
throughout the country. This 
determines proportionate supply 
and control shortage in any part. 

True, there has been some 


progress in this field. Integra- 
tion of the rural and urban link 
has already been brought about. 
At least the grid has resulted in 
some relief to the inhabitants of 
metropolitan areas. Milk pro- 
curement in dairies in metro- 
politan areas has gone up in the 
last decade from seven lakh litres 
in 1970 to 15 lakh litres (daily). 
Supplies from rural areas has 
also gone up from five lakh litres 
to 10 lakh litres during this 
period. Other cities in India 
marketed about 10 lakh litres in 
1980, compared to three lakh 
litres a decade earlier. 

Milk production during the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan is to 
achieve the target of 37 million 
tonnes (by 1965). It is meant to 
sustain per capita availability of 
about 150 gms./day, compared 
to the recommended nutritional 
requirement of 210 gms./day. 
The Fifth Plan target was 28.60 
million tonnes (at the end of the 
Plan) agaist the production of 
23.20 million tonnes in 1973-74, 
In 1979-80 milk production was 
estimated to be 30.20 million 
tonnes, which meant per capita 
availability of only 125 gms/day. 

With assistance from EEC and 
IDA, the Operation Flood pro- 
ject is likely to gain further 
momentum. The role of the 
Indian Dairy Corporation is 
thus becoming more crucial. 
Under Operation Flood-II, the 
three tier (cooperative structure) 
milk producers’ societies at the 
village level will be affiliated to 
the district-level milk union, 
which, in turn, would be federa- 
ted to the State-level apex fede- 
ration. 

Efforts should be made to get 
greater yield from the existing 
Structure; rather than embark on 
too many projects. If the collec- 
tion is regular and prices are 
remunerative, the rural poor 
would definitely become more in- 
terested. Many take up diarying 
as a part-time occupation. Gene- 
ration of income and employ- 
ment could thus be fostered. 
Attention to supply of feed at 
lower cost (maize, oilcake, cot- 
ton seed, sesam cakes, stalks and 
stems. etc.), betterment of pas- 
tureland, calving intervals, lacta- 
tion, etc., would go a long way 
in achieving results, [] 
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Developing Theory of Communai Riots 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


A number of empirical studies have been carried 

out on communal riots by many, including this 
author. In the light of these field investigations it is 
possible to develop a broad theoretical’ framework, 
although in each riot, there are variegated factors in 
operation. Apart from certain broad features each 
riot has some unique features which play no less an 


important role in igniting the situation and which’ 


must be duly taken note of. We propose to throw 
light on all these aspects in ‘this article while 
attempting to develop a broad theoretical frame- 
work. . 

In order to develop an adequate theory. of com- 
munat violence in today’s India it would be neces- 
sary to take into account the dynamics of economic 
development and social change accompanying it. 
Any theory which tends to ignore this cannot 


adequately explain the true nature of communal or ` 


caste violence in modern India. Unfortunately 
most of the explanations put forward still tend to 
put more than necessary emphasis on the British 
imperialist policy of divide-and-rule on one hand, 
and the role of history, specially of the Muslim 
period, on the other. Such explanations, as we 
shall see later, do not explain much although. they 
are not totally invalid. I would go a step further 
and maintain that in the face of socio-economic 
. changes one needs to examine the role of different 
political parties, even though claiming to be ideolo- 
gically secular, promoting cemmunalism which 
ultimately results at one stage or the other, in the 
outbreak of communal violence. It would not do to 
blame certain traditionally communal parties alone 
like the RSS, the Jamate Islami etc. I do not, for a 
moment, maintain that these latter parties play in 
the present situation, any less blame-worthy role; I 
would even say they play the main role but this 
should not make us oblivious of the role the ruling 


parties, or even the Opposition parties while out of. 


office, play in promoting communalism, although 
claiming to be secular. 

To begin with I would like to emphasise that in 
any communal riot there are micro as well as 
macro-level factors. Whereas macro-level factors 
are mostly ideologically oriented, the micro-level 
- factors tend to be local issue-oriented. However, 
and it is important’ to note, both the micro and 
macro-level factors are integrally connected with 


the socio-economic developments taking place in’ 


.the country. A social scientist has to take the 
changes at the base seriously in order to grapple 
with the changes taking place in the super-structure, 
although without trying to establish one-to-one 
relation between the two. 

In order to understand the nature of communal 
‘violence in modern India one has also to under- 
‘stand thé role of various. classes, social organisa- 
tions, political parties—comniunal as well as secular 
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_Teligion as the main culprit in this matter. 


— and the aspirations of the elites of the communi- 
ties involved in conflict. It should also be borne in 
mind that contrary to the impression carried by the 


-people in general, religion is not the root cause of the 


communal conflict; it is rather a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands.of those interests which seek to 
play their game-through it. It is wrong to make it 


` the cause celebre as it is often sought to be dane by 


the vested interests, political as well as economic, 
who want to hide their real intentions from the 
masses. Many good-intentioned secularists and 
rationalists too, often make this mistake of - holding 
This is, 
to say the least, rather an unsociological approach 
to communal violence. In other words one must 
distinguish between religious violence — the reasons 
for which lay in sectarian and doctrinnaire differ- 
ences — and communal violence — the reasons for- 
which lay in conflict. over controlling political 
power and economic resources between the elites of 
the two. communities. 

It is precisely for this reason that communalism is 
born of secular issues and communal parties led by 
or communalism promoted by, secular leaders. It is 
not therefore surprising that the Muslim League 
in pre-partition period was led by M.A. Jinnah, 
a thoroughly Westernised, even modernised Mus- 
lim; while the chief ideologue of Hindu Maha- 
sabha happened to be Savarkar who had a modern 
outlook and stood for reforming Hinduism from 
within. Neither the Muslim League nor the Hindu 
Mahasabha was led by a mullah or a Shankra- 
charya. Communalism is all about secular issues 


_without involving any religious sectarian doctrine. 
.So the instrumentality of religion should cause us no 


confusion as to the real nature of communalism. 
. The most important aspect of marco-level theori- 


_Sing about communalism is the class nature of 


society on one hand, and, under-development of 
economy and. scdrecity of resources, on the other. - 
The under-development of economy often results in 
its. uneven ‘development of both community as well 
as region-wise and this uneven development throws 
up the problem of communal or regional identity. 
What we are witnessing in Assam and Punjab today 
is a similar phenomenon. But more of it little 
later. 

The uneven development community-wise. leads 
to a situation where inter-communal cohesive class 
structure does not develop whether it be the deve- 
lopment of capitalist class or. proletarian class 
Structure. Thus the upper classes of the less-deve- 
loped community feel a strong sense of rivalry vis-a- 
vis their counter-part in the other community which 
has gained upper-hand. And, in such a situation, 
in order to win the support ‘of the masses of one’s 
community, the grievances are formulated, not in 
class terms‘ but in terms of one’s community, This 


can best be done by adding a few religio-cultural 
demands to the down-to-earth economic demands 
on one hand, and, by mythologising the community’s 
past on the other. Thus we see that the commun- 
alists among both the communities have often glori- 
. fied their respective past and projected it as a 
golden age free of any inter-class or inter-ethnic 
conflict. .Thus mythologising and romanticising 
the past of ones community serves as a very power- 
ful instrument for mobilising the masses for real- 
sing class aspirations. Such an instrument proves 
far more powerful in a socially backward society 
like India. 

AS a consequence, ina backward and commun- 
ally divided society like India, it becomes very 


difficult to develop class solidarity cutting across . 


communal lines, especially in the case of the work- 
ing classes which ironically, happens to be the main 
victim of communal violence. In their case the 
mythologised version of history as well as other 
powerful myths cleverly manipulated by the ex- 
ploiting classes have for greater potentiality for 
mobilisation than their own class interests. This 
is particularly true of the urban petty bourgeois 
classes, . 

. This brings us to another important aspect of the 
theory of. communalism. Commuralism, all social 
scientists agree, is an urban phenomenon rooted in 
the petty bourgeoisie. In a backward society, it is 
within this class that traditional religion has great- 
est appeal. The real base both of. RSS and the 
Jamat-i-Islami is among the urban petty bourgeois 
classes. Their religious sentiments are successfully 
exploited for secular ends by the elites of the res- 
pective communities. Thus the’ danger of com- 
munalism looms large on the socio-political horizon 
of India. Another important characteristic of the 
petty bourgeois class is its tendency to submit to 
Authority. This tendency is taken advantage of 
by the communal parties and develop anti-demo- 
cratic authoritarian structures. Both RSS and the 
Jamat lay emphasis on submission to the authority 
rather than free-thinking and democratic function- 
ing. This also leads to blind submission to the 
authority of God or holy scriptures thus perpetu- 
ating utter conservatism in society. 

There is another problem at the macro-level to be 
taken into account for developing a theory of com- 
munal conflict. It is integrally connected with the 
dynamics of social change in the country. Socio- 
economic changes, especially in a tradition-bound 
society, bring about a deep. sense of insecurity 
among those strata of society which are adversely 
affected by it. Working as well as petty bourgeois 
classes are usually the worst affected in such a 
. situation. They are already tradition-prone and 


the sense of insecurity accompanying socio-econo-— 


mic changes reinforces this tendeney among them. 
Thus they provide fertile ground for religious re- 
vivalist movements. It baffles many who take 
either a very superficial or mechanical view of socio- 
economic development. They feel that such a 
development should lead to greater rationality in 
society. However, this is not true. On the cont- 
rary, a sense of insecurity generated by such socio- 
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economic change for a sizeable section of the society 
increases the appeal of religion by providing solace 
and reducing the psychological tensions involved. 
The recent rise of religious fundamentalism has to 
be seen in this perspective. 

_ However, there are two categories of religious 
revivalism and fundamentalism as far as Indian 
socio-religious scene is concerned. In the first 
category of religious revivalism, I include the pro- 
liferation of yogis, babas and other religious gurus 
— teachers and tricksters of all varieties who encash 
upon growing sense of insecurity, urban tensions 
and other stresses generated by the modern indus- 
trial pattern of life. They also. satisfy the urge for 
social recognition by the nouvearl riche as well as 
important elements in the flow of black money to 
the ruling politicians from smugglers, black marke- 
teers, profiteers and similar other sources of gene- 
ration of black money. Such religious frauds are 
fast multiplying in our society — in urban areas 
strengthening and promoting irrationalism. The 
tuling classes even otherwise encourage such trends 
as these irrational cults generate illusions and false 
consciousness among the masses thus providing at 
least temporary stability to the crisis-ridden econo- 
mic system. However, these cults and frauds do not 
directly lead to the promotion of communal conflict 
in society as they ostensibly keep out of the political 
arena. They do not reflect the aspirations of the 
rising bourgeoisie but function as their refuge. 

In the second category that is, religious funda- 
mentalism, I include movements like the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad or the rising Islamic fundamenta- 
lism. These movements have political ambitions 
and reflect the rising ambitions of the petty- 
bourgeois classes in society. Here religious reviva- 
lism has clearly-directed political goals. The 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, exploring the conversion 
of a few Harijans to Islam, launched in a calculated 
way the propaganda offensive that intensifies 
communal conflict in the country. Many com- 
munal riots investigated into by the present 
writer, for example in Ahmedabad, Pune, Sholapur 
and Pandharpwr thereafter, were the direct 
result of intensive campaign by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. In the Meerut riots too lasting 
from September to early October, 1982 the hand 
of VHP was not invisible. VHP continues to 
publish millions of pamphlets in various langu- 
ages and painting wall slogans in most of the towns 
and cities to promote militant Hinduism. It would 
not be wrong to say that VHP has provided fresh 
virulence to the communal canker in our society 
today. Such virulence is needed by a section of 
the ruling classes to manage the crisis in the system. 

There is yet another related factor at the macro 
level which has an important bearing on the theory 
of communal conflict in our society. This is the 
question of militant assertion of regional and 
communal identity. Assertion of communal or 
regional identity is a direct result of the conflict 
over the sharing of the limited economic resources. 
As the aspirations are rising faster and economic 
development is extremely sluggish, conflict is bound 
to result among different sections of society. The 
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rising aspirations are expresscd by these sections 
of society through the medium of either regional 
or religio-cultural identity. Recently, we have seen 
its extreme manifestation in Assam and Punjab. 

Assam has long been a neglected area and has 
had not its due share in economic development. 
Moreover, for long the Bengalis monopolised 
government jobs and cultural positions. This, 
coupled with the immigration of poor peasantry 
from Bangladesh, created a sharp conflict situation 
in Assam which was expressed through the medium 
of regional and cultural identity. The Assamese 
nationality is asserting itself through the issue of 
cultural identity of the people of Assam. This 
movement is being led by the middle-classes and 
petty bourgeoisie in Assam. These classes are 
asserting their regional identity vis-a-vis the Bengali 
identity in order to claim ever increasing share in 
the economic development. ' Today the Marwaris 
contro] the urban economy in Assam. One day, 
there is bound to be conflict between the native 
Assamese bourgeoisie and the Marwaris and hence 
the attempt of RSS there to give a communal twist 
to the regional problem. The Assamese question 
since then has become far more complex. Due to 
clever manipulations of RSS the emphasis on 
regional identity has weakened, and the communal 
identity has assumed more malignant militancy. 
The massacre of the Bengali Muslims in the Neili 
area bears testimony to this shift in emphasis. . 

An important ingredient in the theory of com- 
munalism is the hypothesis that where the sense of 
regional and cultural identity is strong, the com- 
munal conflict tends to be weaker. This hypothesis 
had been valid so far in States like Kashmir, 
Assam, Punjab, Kerala, Tamil Nadu etc. However, 
in a fast-changing complex situation it is falling 
through. We are now witnessing sharp communal 
tensions in all these states. Assam, Punjab, Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu are turning into hotbeds of communal! 
conflict. It would be useful to examine some of 
these factors. 

The Punjabis were the most assimilated cultural 
lot. The Sikhs and Hindus often intermarried and 
the cases of one of the sons of a Punjabi Hindu 
family being converted to Sikhism are also not 
rare. There had never been any historical anomisity 
between the Sikhs and Hindus either. At the time 
partition also the Sikhs and Hindus stood united. 
With all this history of harmony and coexistence, 
a sharp communal conflict has developed between 
the Hindus and the Sikhs. What went wrong? 
Why this sudden eruption of, communal conflict? 

The Sikhs are asserting their separate identity 
today as they feel aggrieved ina number of ways. 
The Akalis are not fighting only for religious 
demands. These religions demands have been 
accepted by the Central Government anyway. The 
real question pertains to economic and political 
demands. Adequate share in river water, hydro- 


electric power, control over Chandigarh and Abohar ` 


and Fazilka areas are some of the important de- 
mands put forward by the Akalis. The Akalis in 
other words, represent the aspirations of the Sikh 
bourgeoisie in Punjab which has come in direct 
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conflict with the Punjabi Hindu bourgeoisie. The 
Akalis, by putting forward religious demands are 
trying to mobilize the Sikh masses. Here again is 
the question of reassertion of Sikh fundamentalism 
to realise secular aspirations of the dominant classes 
among the Sikhs. The assertion of religious and 
communal identity by the Sikhs has become a 
political necessity as the Jat Sikhs who are more 
prosperous and numerous live mostly in rural areas. 
The new-found prosperity of the Jat Sikhs has led 
to the breakdown of the traditional moral bounds 
and also has increased their secular aspirations for 
ever expanding share in economic development. 
The increasing alienation of Jat Sikhs from 
traditional religion alarmed the Akalis whose hold 
over them was loosening. Hence they are trying to 
‘stem the rot’ by militant assertion of their com- 
munal identity on one hand, and, by putting 
forward economic demands representing the aspira- 
tions of the Sikh kulaks and bourgeoisie, on the 
other. The Anandpur Sahib Resolution demanding 
complete autonomy for the State of Punjab should 
also be viewed in this perspective. 

This militant assertion of religious identity, 
while increasing the Akali hold over the Jat Sikh 
passantry, has brought the Sikhs themselves into 
sharp conflict with the Punjabi Hindus and hence 
the fast developing communal imbroglio in Punjab. 

Kerala is another state long known for communal 
harmony, although three important communities 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians have lived there 
for centuries. This State is also very advanced 
culturally, and is linguistically integrated; hence, 
according to our hypothesis, inter-communal 
tensions were until recently far less, if not totally 
absent. However, the socio-economic situation is 
fast changing and new political developments and 
the politics of changing alliances have introduced 
a strong element of communalism in Kerala politics. 
The Muslim League joined the alliance (which was 
formed by the then Congress party to dethrone the 
Communists in 1958) on certain terms and condi- 
tions. More of such alliances came into existence 
and the alliance partners competed with each other 
in conceding demands put forward by various 
communal groups. The Nairs, not to be outdone by 
others, encouraged RSS to strengthen its base in 
Kerala. And soon the RSS communal virus began 
to spread very fast in Kerala. Communal riots were 
unknown earlier in Kerala but with the Tellichery 
riots in 1970 (in which the involvement of RSS was 
established by the Commission of Inquiry) Kerala 
also now has the dubious distinction of having its 
place on the map of communal riots. After Hindu- 
Muslim riots, now Hindu-Christian riots are taking 
place in Kerala as well as Tamil Nadu. 

Thus it would be seen that the ruling political 
parties, both at the Centre as well as at State level’ 
encourage, in order to ensure maximum number of 
votes, communal as well as casteist tendencies. 
One can cite the latest example of the elections in 
Kashmir. In order to capture few more seats for 
her party in the Valley Indira Gandhi made speeches 
which clearly smacked of communalism. Morever 
she would speak one thing in the Valley and 
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something else in Jammu. She tried to capitalise on 
the Hindu sentiments in Jammu to ensure victory 
for the seats traditionally claimed by BJP. Farooq 
Abdullah retaliated by entering into alliance with 
the Mirwaiz who still questions the validity of 
Kashmir’s accession to India. The so-called secular 
parties thus openly and unabashedly promoted rank 
communalism to win'a few more seats at the 
hustings. 

Economic crisis is deepening faster than ever 
before in this country. This crisis is the crisis of 
underdeveloped capitalism in the entire Third World 
countries pursuing the path of capitalist develop- 
ment. The capitalist path of development cannot 
manage the crisis successfully and deliver the goods. 
It has to be managed by other means. Encouraging 
religious conservatism, promoting religious funda- 
mentalism with obvious political motives to 
strengthen traditional feudal bases of society are 
some of these other means to manage the crisis of 
economy. There were reports that Indira Gandhi 
encouraged a delegation led by Shalwale of Arya 
Samaj to launch a campaign against the conversions 
ofa few Harijans to Islam. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad also took the cue and became far more 
aggressive. Such tactics not only endears her to the 
upper caste Hindus and ensure their votes but also 
helps, as pointed out, in strengthening the conser- 
vative bases of our society. Radio, TV and films are 
also being used for this end. Thus communalism 
and conservatism, in our country today, is no longer 
the monopoly of traditional communal parties. All 
these factors must be taken into account for develop- 
ing a comprehensive theory of communal conflict in 
the contemporary Indian Society. 

Intensive field studies of communal riots throw 
light on the micro-level factors. In what follows we 
shall-take up these micro-level factors based upon 
our field studies. 

More often than not communal tension develops 
in a particular town on some local issue. Those 
who theorise often ignore the significance of these 
local issues, what I call the micro factors. In many 

cases the local issue plays a key role in the eruption 
of communal violence. As in the pre-independence 
days, the local issues are no longer confined to the 
playing of music before the mosque or the slaughter 
of a cow, although, even today, they have by no 
means lost their potentiality for mischief. But many 
new factors, in keeping with the changing socio- 
economic pattern have sprung up on the communal 
scene. Some of these factors are competition between 
rival traders or small manufacturers of the two 
communities; competition between two gangs of 
hoodlums dealing either in smuggling, illicit arms or 
liquor or similar other anti-social activities; scheming 
by local industrial magnates to weaken the trade 
union movement by raising some communal issues 
elections to local bodies or contest over ‘some 
Assembly or parliamentary seats. 

For developing a theory of communal conflict it 
is also necessary to understand some local charac- 
teristics of a communal situation before we proceed 
further. Most of the riots tend to occur in medium- 
sized towns (as in such towns petty bourgeois 
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elements who are usually quite conservative and 
often tend to be communal predominate). Among 
these medium-sized towns, those with larger pro- 
portion of Muslim population, say 20 to 50 per cent 
are more riot-prone. The tendency to be riot-prone 
gets further intensified if there exists, among 
Muslims in the town, an entrepreneural class com- 
peting with, and challenging the monopoly of, the 
Hindu businessmen. Further, the tendency of com- 


„munal conflict gets far more intensified in such 


towns, if there also exists a previous history of 
communal riots there. 

Keeping these characteristics in mind one can 
understand why towns like Moradabad, Aligarh, 
Meerut, Jamshedpur, Vanaras, Bhivandi, Male- 
gaon, the Old city of Hyderabad and such towns 
are communal hotbeds and frequent scenes of com- 
munal eruptions. Based on my field experiences, 
J would like to throw light on some of these 
factors. 

A larger proportion of population in a town, in a 
ballot-box-oriented democracy, intensifies political 
rivalry between the elites of the two communities 
who try to mobilise the voters by appealing to their 
respective communal identity. In Meerut, there 
being around 40 per cent Muslim population, even 
the Congress-I was divided along communal lines 
as a Muslim candidate for Assembly or parliament- 
ary election is rated to have much better chance of 


-winning. The Hindu leadership of the Congress-I 


felt frustrated and alleged to have had clandestine 
understanding with the local BJP leadership. The 
Mandir-Mazar controversy was merely a symbolic 
expression of the poltical ambitions of the two com- 
munities. A siege mentality was sought to be created 
among the Hindus through systematic propaganda 
in order to win their votes in any coming elections. 
In Biharsharif, a powerful economic factor, rather 
than political one, was responsible for the com- 
munal carnage. This town in the Nalanda district 
of Bihar also has a large proportion of Muslim 
population — around 35 percent. There are vast 
Muslim cementry lands — many of them having 
fallen into disuse. Potato cultivation in this district 
is on the rise and quite profitable. Many cold-stor- 
age plans have also sprung up and as a consequence 
the land prices have been skyrocketing. The 
Yadavas, a cultivating caste, had their eyes on the 
cementry lands and thus conflict arose between the 
Muslims and the Yadavas soon erupting in com- 
munal violence. It is worth noting here that in 
these riots mainly the Yadavas were involved with 
the powerful backing of RSS. The reason is obvi- 
ous: the Yadavas had an economic interest vis-a-vis 
the Muslims. There was a subsidiary political factor 
as well. Biharsharif is also a centre of beedi manu- 
facturing and mostly poor Muslims and the low- 
caste Hindus are engaged in beedi making. The 
beedi making labourers have been organised into 
trade union by CPI. CPI thus had a stronghold and 
at the time of the eruption of communal violence 
both MLA as well as MP belonged to CPI. The riot, 
for RSS had the advantage of changing class 
consciousness into communal consciousness, Even 
the poor Hindus and Muslims, forgetting their 
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class interest began to identify themselves, after the 
riot, more vigorously with their respective commu- 
nities and became prone to be manipulated by the 
elites of their respective communities. : 

In Godhra riots, the conflict.was mainly between 
Sindhis and Ghanchi Muslims. The Ganchi Mus- 
lims,,quite predominent and industrious, are rising 
economically and today have the monopoly o, 
transport trade in the Panchmahal district. Sindhis 
and Ghanchi Muslims compete with each other in 
petty business also. Both the communities are also 
involved in competing with each other in anti- 
social activitles like running gambling dens etc. 
There is also an acute shortage of housing and 
Sindhis being more akin culturally and economi- 
cally to the Ghanchi Muslims, have an eye on their 
properties- Also, there is often dispute over posi- 
tioning of stalls along the station road. Thus 
communal violence erupts oftrn between the two 
specific communities from amongst the Hindus and 
Muslims. Gujarati Hindus and other non-Ghanchi 
Muslims have not been involved directly in com- 
munal violence although they are highly sympathe- 
tic to their respective Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities. 

Thus. it would be seen from the above instances 
that the Hindu and Muslims should not be treated 
as homogenous or unsatified communities. Often 
the specific castes or biranaries from amongst the 
Hindus and Muslims are involved in actual conflict 
although retaintng the broad sympathy of their 
respective co-religionists. Even culturally and ethni- 
cally it is highly misleading to treat any religious 
community as homogenous, 

Economic competition often results in commu- 
nal conflict, and specially so when the Muslims 
begin to acquire economic clout, Well, this has 
been an empirical fact’ observed at a number of 
places. We have already cited two examples from 
Biharsharif and Godhra. More examples can be 

. cited from Aligarh and Moradabad. Competition 
in the padbook industry in Aligarh and the 
brass industry in Moradabad led to .communal 
conflict. It is on this basis that some . social 
scientists have begun to argue that the communal 
riots in modern India constitute structural violence. 
This is true provided one concedes other equally or 
more important causative factors hinted at ‘above. 
This need not lead one to a fatalistic conclusion 
that the Muslims will have to pay through their 
blood if they wish to inch ahead in the economic 
field. This would be too extreme a view indeed. All 
it indicates is that in a backward capitalist economy 
and in a country like India with its multi-caste and 
multi-communal socio-economic formations, 
straight class conflict is bound to be-replaced by 
caste-class and commynity-class conflict, sometimes 
class factor becoming predominant and at times 
caste or community factor becoming predominant. 
The Europeon model of class conflict, pure and 
simple, cannot apply to a non-cohesive and highly 
stratified society with its own unique socio-economic 
formations like that of India. In addition to class 
conflict the complexties and uniqueness of Indian 
situation is aiso reflected through caste and com- 
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munal conflicts; a et Jen os 

Another important factor at the micro level to be 
taken note of is the role of anti-social elements orga- 
nised in powerful gangs. These gangs operate in the 
urban underworld and deal with either illicit liquor, 
smuggling of foreign goods or illicit arms. The 
proliferation of the underworld is an indirect result 
of industrialisation on the one hand, and, the 
Green Revolution on the other, within the capitalist 
framework. A number of lowly paid workers and 
Jumpen elements increase in the urban areas boosting 
the demand for cheap illicit liquor, the generation of 
black money ieads to greater demand for smuggled 
goods and increased degree of agitations for better 
wages both in urban and rural areas lead to greater 
demands for illicit arms to suppress these agitations. 

The role of these underworld gangs is ‘being 
increasingly noted in communal riots. Baroda 
riots constitute a classic instance. The rivalry 
between two illicit liquor gangs led respectively by a 
Hindu and a Muslim, erupted in the form of com- 
munal riots in Baroda during September-October 
1982. One of the gangs led by Shiva Kahar 
enjoyed the support of a section of the ruling party. 
This section of the ruling party, was allegedly 
encouraging these elements. In this connection 
the fact also should be noted that the Politicians 
today need both money as well as muscle power of 
the underworld to finance and win elections. They 
in turn provide them with immunity against any 
action. The involvement of anti-social elements in 
Jamshedpur and Moradabad riots is also a known 
fact. If empirical data is any indication, this menace 
would continue to grow in future. What is worse the 
underworld is fast acquiring greater and greater 
degree of autonomy. The politicians need them more 
now than they need politicians. In some cases power- 
ful elements of the underworld are themselves taking 
to politics. Needless to say this becomes a most 
menacing combination. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that to 
develop a comprehensive theory of communal con- 
flict for the contemporary Indian society one will 
have to take macro as well as micro factors into 
account. Among the macro factors are country-wide 
socio-economic changes as a result of following 
the capitalist path of development, policies pursued 
by the ruling political parties both at the Centre 
as well as in the States, the alliances struck by the 
so-called secular parties, the reckoning of caste and 
communal groups for ensuring victory at the 
hustings, deliberate attempt to encourage religious 
fundamentalism by the ruling classes in order to 
manage the deepening economic crisis through 
other means, etc. The ruling classes as a whole are 
responsible for encouraging caste and communal 
identities thus aggravating communal conflict. Tt 
would not do to blame only the known communal 
parties and groups like RSS, Jamat-e-Islami, etc. 

At the micro-level one must take into account 
factors like the proportion of Muslim population, 
the nature of economic competition between the 
two communities, the history of communal riots in 
the area, election politics to local bodies, the role of 
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N my view, apart from the matters strictly falling 

Within its.purview under the Constitution and in 
modern federal set-ups in other countries, the 
primary role of the Union Government should be 
to act as a store-house of inter-change of state ex- 
perience and experimentation in developmental 
fields, provide research and technical assistance in 
matters falling within the state spheres, undertaking 
innovation and experimentation on its own, and 
provide such nationally evolved guidelines and co- 
ordination as is generally acceptable ‘to the State 
Governments in their own interests as well as the 
larger national interest. Pooling of experience, 
research, experimentation, science and technology, 
preservation of national culture and healthy tradi- 
tions, acceptable coordination, and sought advice 
in interpreting the content of Central coordination 
and not control or interference either by coercion 
or even fiscal incentives. The relationship should be.. 
such that the States should automatically turn to 
the Union Government for information, suggestions 
and even guidance; but this should be done on their 
own Volition and not as a matter of Union Govern- 
ment routine in its relationship with the States on 
the subjects falling within the domain of the latter.. 
No doubt, a nation needs a certain measure of uni- 
formity, but our nation is so constituted that it has 
also to permit diversity, and promote unity which 
is based on healthy diversity and not a uniformity 
based on a dull and unacceptable homogeneity. 

All this requires a much more clear-cut division 
of functions and responsibilities between the Union 
and State Governments, and national and State 
legislatures, than we have in the present Constitu- 
tion. And it is obvious that there should bea 
serious and unprejudiced examination of the topics 
included in the Concurrent List and this should be 
done in the light of the experience of their working 
during the, last three decades and the change which- 
has taken place in the personality and aspirations 
of the States since the time the Constitution was 
originally enacted and came into force in 1950. 
This is however entirely beyond my competence or 
knowledge, as I am no constitutional expert. But 
it may find a place in the deliberations of this 
seminar which includes constitutional experts and 
may be followed up by a special seminar solely 
devoted to this theme after a preliminary discussion 
on the subject in both the national and State legis- 
latures. The only thing I can say as a layman is 
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that the Concurrent List needs abridgement, and 
there should be a healthy change in the manner in 
which items still remaining on the list are operated 
in practice. 

There is however one item in the Concurrent List 
which needs drastic re-examinaton. This is the item 
listed as ‘Social and Economic Planning’. No doubt 
in a national state which is the Indian Union, there 
has to be a reasonable measure of uniformity in the 
normative structure of society and principles under- 
lying the social and economic development of the 
country and its people. In fact, much of this is con- 
tained in the chapter in the Constitution on Funda- 
mental Rights as modified and regulated by the 
chapter on Directive Principles of State Policy, to 
which should be added the: Preamble to the Consti- 
tution which lays down the social and economic 


. framework desired for the country. Obviously we 


cannot have a dictatorial Government either at the 
Centre or in the States or a religion-based govern- 
ment or an unequal society delinked from liberty, 
justice and human dignity. While these general 
principles should lie at the base or be the goal of 
all planning, whether national or State, I see no 
reason why there should be a national plan for all 
spheres of social, economic and cultural activity 
nor why the States have to go with their entire 
Plans to the Planning Commission for examination 
and approval, nor the reason why they have to 
approach the Planning Commission for the clearance 
of all projects, both major and many times also 
minor, which fall within the State’s developmental 
sphere, which is much larger than the Centre’s and 
also has much more immediate and intimate touch 
with the grass-roots of Indian society. 

I would therefore suggest a serious attempt at 
dividing the Planning sphere and subjects between 
the Central Planning Commission and the State 
Governments which should statutorily have similar 
Planning Commissions to draw up their own State 
Plans. I am assuming that the State Governments, 
at the political level, will have no objection to the 
constraints on their own power and patronage by 
appointing statutory State Planning Commissions 
for drawing up, monitoring and evaluating their 
developmental work. The State Plans may be sent 
to the Central Planning Commission for informa- 
tion and helpful or innovative suggestions and some 
kind of a broad and general coordination that will 
facilitate the State Plans keeping in step with each 
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other tó the extent possible and acceptable. - 

But this should beall. There should be no con- 
trol or interference by the Central Planning Com- 
mission with the details or even the broad features 
of the State Plans. The States should be free to 
plan and implement their development with the aug- 
mented resources they will now have and not go to 
the Planning Commission for succour or grants 
or special assistance. They should leara to plan with 
the resources they have and will be getting as a mat- 
ter of right from the Union Government. If they 
want larger plans, they should have the political will 
and the administrative ability to raise the additional 
resources needed for the purpose from their own 
people. Central Planning, besides fiscal grievances, 
has proved to be the most serious irritant in Union- 
State relations and it can be resolved only by divi- 
sion of planning functions and State autonomy in 
Plan formulation and implementation. 

If the State Governments fail to reach the re- 
quired standards of development of their potential 
to the full, it should be the business of their legis- 
lators and electorates to throw them out or bring 
them to` heel by greater and more sustained vigi- 
lance and home work. A people can only get the 
government they deserve whether at the national or 
State level; and if the electorates fail to per- 
ceive their own interests and lack the will or 
organising capacity to get what they can within the 
limits of practicability and efficient management, no 
one can help them; certainly no change in Union- 


State relations can be a substitute for popular ` 


vigilance, people’s participation, and people’s orga- 
nisations for looking after their group interests and 
subjecting these to the needs of the common 
interests of all the groups taken together as a unified 
whole. 

So far I have dealt with the first, second, fourth 
and sixth of the eight items I listed earlier in my 
address as major irritants in current Union-State 
relations. I shall now deal with the items 3 and 5 in 
my list, taking them together. These relate toa 
number of other fields of relevance to the economy, 
both financial and non-financial, in which the States 
need to be given a more positive role than they have. 
at present. Thus the huge financial resources that 
the Centre commands by its control over the 
nationalised banking, financial institutions, domestic 
loans, foreign aid, and deficit financing need to be 
shared with the States in the financing of their 
developmental plans without politicking or patro- 
nage or lobbying and with some objective formula 
for distribution between the Centre and the States 
which will give the State share stability and freedom 
from dependence on the Centre. This again is a 
subject which falls most appropriately within the 
scope of this seminar, taking it beyond the narrower 
field of tax devolution, and assistance to State Plan 
outlays by the Central Planning Commission. 

In this connection, there arc some tentative sug- 
gestions I would like to place before the seminar for 
consideration. These relate to the creation of three 
new áll-India institutions or bodies involving the 
participation of both the Union and the States, but 
without taking away the ultimate residuary role of 
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‘the Union Government or its responsibility for a 
loan, credit, industrial and commercial policy con- 
ceived in the overall national interest rather than 
in those of the narrower and possibly mutually 
conflicting interests of the constituent States of the 
Union. 

The first suggestion is concerned with the subject 
of loans. Because of the interest and amortisation 
payments they involve, loans have an important 
bearing on the revenue expenditure of both the 
Union and State Governments. The picture is also 
complicated by the fact that the States have to get 
the bulk of their loans from the Union, while the 
Union has fot only to raise the totality of domestic 
loans but has also to get from abroad a sizeable 
amount of total loan requirements. The existing 
Position is further confused by the composite and 
somewhat uncoordinated role played in the matter 
by the Reserve Bank, the Central Ministry of 
Finance, the Planning Commission, and foreign 
lenders, with the State Governments having a minor 
Say, if any, in thé matter. There is no set formula 
or agreed code of principles for the division of the 
loan proceeds or its terms between the Union and 
the States, all of which implies dependence and a 


-client role on the part of the States. 


What we need is an independent new organis- 
ation, which will be exclusively and specifically in 
charge of both loan-raising and loan-utilisation 
without either pressurisation or politicking influen- 
cing its operations, One way of dealing with the 
situation is to set up a National Loans Corporation 
responsible for the floating and disbursement of all 
Government loans raised within the country. A 
defined share of the amount raised—say 40 per cent 
—should be earmarked for the totality of States, with 
distribution among the individual States „being 
determined on the basis of broad criteria to be 
evolved after an expert examination, and consult- 
ation with the Union and the States. The National 
Loans Corporation (NLC) should function under 
the. control of a mixed Union-State representative 
Board and not under the exclusive control of the 
Union Government. It should have its own in- 
dependent expert Secretariat, with managerial and 
financial experience, their recruitment, terms, and. 
conditions of service being such as to free them 
from political or regional or other non-economic 
pressures. The Reserve Bank shouid be closely 
associated with its working both by représentation 
on its Board of Management and in the staffing of 
its Secretariat. It would also perhaps be desirable 
for this body to concentrate its loan Operations on 
productive programmes or economically viable pro- 
jects on the analogy of the World Bank. It may 
also have a bargain basement for loan operations 
related to necessary but economically not produc- 
tive projects on the lines of IDA with financial 
support from the Union and State Governments, or 
leave them to be directly administered by the Union 
and State Governments, but in consultation with 
NLC. Such a body can be supported by a con- 
sortium of nationalised banks. 

What NLC is expected to do is to see that.a 
rational and economically sound policy is followed 


regarding loan finance both by the Union and the 
States, that capital expenditure or projects which 
are necessary but are unlikely to yield any financial 
returns are treated separately, that interest and re- 
payment obligations are appropriately linked with 
profitability of the projects concerned and the 

. period of gestation involved, and that both the 
Union and the States acquire a greater feeling of 
responsibility in the effective utilisation of their 
loan programmes. NLC should have an associated 
body that would look after foreign aid, including 
loans and grants from both bilateral and inter- 
national sources and loans and credits from banking 
and financial institutions in the foreign private 
sector. Here again there should be a fair and 
agreed sharing of the total amount available (I 
would again tentatively suggest 60:40 between the 
Union and the States taken together), there should 
be no difference in the terms of interest and repay- 
ment between the Union and the States, and a pro- 
vision should be made for a soft window as in the 
case of the World Bank from amounts secured on a 
concessional basis. 

The second suggestion deals with the totality of. 
credit resources available in the national kitty, 
other than Government loans. This is the forma- 
tion of a National Credit Council on which the 
States should have some representation. It should 
be entrusted with the task of assessing credit 
resources, growth possibilities without evoking. 
adverse inflationary effects, and providing for a 
lending code and a credit-ethic making for pro- 
ductive utilisation, effective management and 
timely repayment. The Council should also deter- 
mine the share which the States as a whole can get 
but not exceeding 40 per cent, and also formulate 
the broad category of purposes for which the States 
could use their share in their Plan framework. The 
Council should be serviced by the Reserve Bank of 
India, on whose Board of Governors the States 
should get some representation based on rotation, 
achieved economic development, and potential for 
economic development. The Reserve Bank and the 
Union Finance Ministry should also be represented 
on the Board, besides some non-official experts 
who should have no vested interest in its operation. 

The Third suggestion deals with the commercial 
and industrial policy of both the Union and State 
Governments, and the whole broad field of econo- 
mic management. This is for the formation of a 
National Economic Council on which the States 

. should be given some representation, besides of 
course objective expertise, industrial and com- 
mercial interests, and adequate Union representa- 
tion. The Council will not only have the function 
of seeing that commercial aad industrial policy and 
economic management serves the national interest 
. as a whole but also takes into account the differen- 
tial interests of different States in regard to indus- 
trial licensing, export and import licensing, 
subsidies, incentives, and employment. NLC and 
NEC should also be represented on the Council to 
assist in its task of advising on and monitoring 
economic management. The National Economic 
Council should be serviced by the Union Ministry 
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of Economic Affairs and its secretariat should be 
drawn from officials of the Union Finance, Com- 
merce and Industry Ministries, the Central Planning 
Commission, and the State Planning Commissions. 

For enabling the National Parliament to retain 
its overall control over national economic manage- 
ment, the annual reports of all these three bodies 
should be placed before it for discussion and sugges- 
tions and a reasonable share of its time (perhaps a 
special session) allotted for the purpose. The 
reports could also be placed before the State legis- 
latures for information, as this would not only 
encourage a feeling of patnership on their part with 
the Centre but also make them conscious of their 
indissoluble and mutually beneficial economic links 
with the other States in the Union. These reports 
should be presented to Parliament by the Prime 
Minister and to the State legislatures by their 
Chief Ministers; and full reports of the discussions 
held and suggestions made transmitted to the res- 
pective Councils for their information and general 
guidance. 

As regards the seventh item in my list, a code of 
conduct in regard to the functioning of Governors 
in relation to the formation and dismissal of State 
ministries and information transmitted to the 
president on the functioning of State Governments 
should be hammered out by consensus at both 
political and expert level between the Union and 
State Governments and political parties, and inclu- 
ded in the Instrument of Instructions given to the 
Governors on their appointment. While the Union 
Government has necessarily to retain control on 
the State Governors in the interests of national 
integration and efficiency, differences and disputes 
could be brought before the Inter-State Council 
for which provision exists under Article 263 of the 
Constitution, and which should now be brought 
into existence. This Council could also function 
as an informal and confidential forum for discussing 
and reaching compromise solutions on inter-State 
differences and also differences that may still emerge 
in the field of Union-States relations. The Inter- 
State Council would essentially be a body constitut- 
ed at the political level and should be presided over 
by the Prime Minister with all the Chief Ministers 
as members. There should be defined rules of 
procedure for its working in such fashion as to 
promote national and inter-State unity, and recom- 
mendations should be by consensus and not by 
voting. This Council could replace the National 
Development Council, but it should function more 
effectively, with more meetings, and be serviced by 
a permanent secretariat drawn from the Union 
and State Home Ministries. The task of formulat- 
ing the consensus should devolve on the Prime 
Minister as head of the Central Government and 
not be open to further debate or discussion in the 
Council. This would leave the ultimate residual 
power in the Indian polity with the Union Govern- 
ment as the guardian of national identity, and at 
the same time give the State Governments a feeling 
of patnership and sharing in decision-making on 
Union-State and inter-State differences and accords. 

There is only one item left, and that relates to 
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administrative relations. Much of the interference, 
patronage and superior airs assumed by the Union 
Government and its bureaucracy was due to the 
enormous concentration of power that had accumu- 
lated with the Union since the enactment of the 
Constitution and some subsequent amendments, 
and given it a position of dominance over the States 
in the Indian polity. All this will disappear if the 
suggestion I have made in regard to the current and 
potentially explosive irritants in Union-State 
relations are given due weight by the parties con- 
cerned. I would also suggest a softening of the 
harsh and over-explicit terms in which Centre-State 
administrative relations are dealt with in some of 
the Articles in the relevant chapters in the Con- 
stitution. Sub-clause 1 of Article 254 could have 
been worded differently and what is made explicit 
could have been left as an implicit corollary of a 
united India with a national identity. Articles 200 
and 201 which relate to Centre-State legislative 
relations could also have been differently worded 
and given the States a place of consultation and 
partnership in taking action under these Articles 
without taking away the ultimate residual power of 
the Union Government to secure a certain measure 
of national uniformity in the interests of national 
integrity and socio-economic identity. 

But these are matters outside my competence to 
make concrete suggestions for change. All that I 
can say is that some supervisory powers are inhe- 
rent in a federal government and can be found to 
exist in orthodox-style federations like USA, 
Canada and Australia. In our case, the ties are 
stronger as we are a Union rather than a federation 
of States. All the same, the relevant provisions in 
the Indian Constitution pertaining to. the Union 
Government’s supervisory powers can be re-worded 
in softer and less offensively explicit language, 
leaving it to conventions to clarify the political 
reality and extent of the Union’s superior position 
in the Indian polity. I may add that even these 
Articles in the Constitution may not have evoked 
some current demands for their abolition if only 
their operation had shown a more understanding 
and democratic process on the side of the Union 
Government. The less we resort to amendments in 
the Constitution for bringing about equilibrium in 
Union-State relations, the better for the peaceful 
future of our country. 


. I would like to touch briefly on a most important’ 


aspect of inter-governmental relations that has a 
crucial developmental aspect, though it does not 
find a place in the agenda before the seminar. This 
is the place of local government bodies ia the State 
framework, their autonomy, adequacy of resources, 
and satisfactory relations with the State Govern- 
ment. India’s developmental problem does not 
depend only upon a satisfactory solution of Union- 
State fiscal and other relations. In depends in an 
even more crucial sense on the way the States will 
be sharing their power with their local government 
bodies and the satisfaction they evoke in State-local 
government relations. 

It is my considered opinion that with the exten- 
sion of autonomy and increase in resources that the 
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States are bound to get with the desired change in 
Union-State relations, it is even more imperative 
that they should have a new look at their relations 
with their local government bodies. In fact, they 
will have to share their newly acquired power and 
resources with their local government bodies, besi- 
des taking steps to share with them their existing 
power and resources. It is in the Zilla Parishads, 
Taluk Boards, Mandal Committees, Panchayat 
Samitis, and Gram Panchayats, where the heart of 
good governance really resides and the people at 
large are in most intimate and daily touch with 
authorities for their betterment and greater deve- 
lopment, as well as for social justice and a more 
equitable sharing of the dividends from develop- 
ment. Decentralisation is the magic key to a whole 
Kost of the apparently intolerable and dangerously 
explosive problems we are facing today in many 
spheres of the political, economic, and social aspects 
of Indian life. 

Decentralisation, people’s participation and 
organised action at the gross-roots level by dedicated 
workers are the real need of the hour. I am rather 
sad that this seminar should have left out of its 
scope this aspect of inter-State governmental rela- 
tions. Ihave no doubt it cannot be left out for 
long; and possibly another seminar is needed before 
long to deal with this problem with the same 
urgency. and earnestness as we are now trying to 
show in regard to Union-State relations. Meanwhile, 
I am glad that my State has taken the initiative in 
announcing the appointment of a statutory State 
Finance Commission for dealing with the financial 
autonomy and developmental functioning of its 
local government bodies. I only hope that this will 
be followed by effective action to make decentrali- 
sation the king-pin of State developmental activity, 
and transfer of real power to the grass-roots level a 
major instrument for State and national develop- 
ment and integration. 

Iam glad that in spite of my indifferent health 
and dimmed eye-sight, I allowed myself to be per- 
suaded to participate in this seminar and take on 
the onerous task of giving the Presidential Address. 
This is a seminar of experts who by tradition are 
supposed to combine both knowledge and objec- 
tively. Their deliberations should certainly help in 
resolving this vexed and vexing problem of Union- 
State relations. State autonomy is round the corner; 
and I hope the Sarkaria Commission will hasten its 
coming in effective form, combining it with national 
integration and socio-economic identity. 

But autonomy brings with it its own problems; 
and in some ways these problems will present more 
difficulties than the States and their leaders have 
faced so far. Just as independence: from foreign 
domination also brought with it its own problem 
of self-reliance and internal harmony and unam- 
biguous responsibility for growth and development, 
so will the completion of State autonomy and the 
disappearance of Central domination. Autonomy 
means self-reliance and self-reliance means self 
help. There will be no rich or patronising father- 
figure of a Central Government to run to for aid 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The author, who is Research Director, Foundation for Rural Development, New Delhi, presents 
here, ia the form of questions and answers, what he describes as “a summary record” of his 
discussions with a couple of social workers, a former M.P., a rich sanyasi, a university professor 
and a retired government official. 





[am a fairly educated villager with some agricul- 

tural interest (one hectare). Iam moved by rural 
poverty and would like to do something worthwhile 
towards its alleviation. Could you suggest how I 
might go about it ? 

I do not doubt your intentions about being a 
useful member of society. However, please make 
sure that your appoach to the problem is not the 
same as that of the Government or even that of 
many social workers. Please, first, try to under- 
stand the problem. Your image of poverty may 
not be the same as that of your subject of study and 
action. You may deplore the non-availability of 
milk to the people, whereas the people concerned 
may never have felt the need for it. You may 
consider schooling to be the first priority to increase 
the productivity of the population, but the latter 
may believe that the half-educated rural youth 
have become good for nothing. They have neither 
found any white-collar job of their choice nor are 
they any longer interested to help their parents in 
agriculture. 

Our perceptions of other people’s needs may 
sometimes be altogether wrong, if not misleading. 
Under the common belief that tribal and Scheduled 
Castes families have little inhibition about taking 
to. pig farming, one may be tempted to recommend 
this vocation as a support measure for them. 
However, field enquiries in Kherwara block in 
Rajasthan revealed that this is one business that the 
tribals and/or Scheduled Castes people will hardly 
engage themselves in because it carries the stigma 
of untouchability. 

Please tell me, then, how and where I start. 

First, you must realise that in matters of develop- 
‘ment nobody can plough a loney furrow. It will 
not only be frustrating but almost impossible. 
Your first investment of time should be in gathering 
together a few like-minded persons. They may be 
prepared to devote some time to social service 
oriented work along with you. And if possible, in 
order that your group gains a little credibility, steps 
should be taken to get it formally registered under 
the Societies Registration Act. 

Isn’t this complicating the issue? Will it not 
bring the organisation under unnecessary outside 
interference, especially that of the bureaucrats. 

I do not subscrice to your vicw. Rather, such 
registration will infuse a sense of responsibility in 
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the organisation. It is true that today’s Govern- 
ments are not always appreciative of voluntary 
action, but that reflects their short-sightedness. 
No Government under any system, democratic, 
socialistic or totalitarian, can take care of the entire 
gamut of human needs. And lest somebody has the 
intention of turning human beings into robots, the 
strengthening of the qualities of self-help, individual/ 
group initiative is most helpful for the health of the 
state itself. And then there are numerous projects 
of a vital nature which only Governments can 
undertake. There is no question of treading on 
each other’s toes. 

Please suggest some projects we can casily take up. 

The basic thing about good voluntary work is 
that you act primarily as a facilitator, articulator 
and participant in thinking and action by the beople. 
“Go to the people, ask what they want and work 
along with them” are common precepts given by 
keen observers of the rural situation; but these are 
rarely put in practice. Many social workers have 
a ‘mental bind’. They consider themselves more 
informed and intelligent than common villagers. 
Again, their concept of social work consists of 
certain familiar projects in the field of health, 
education, agricultural ‘development, technical 
training, etc. 

Even given that such works are the real need of 
the people, we have to so proceed that those be- 
come evocative demands of the people before we 
accept them for implementation. 

What is this ‘mental bind’ ? 

Put simply, it is a condition of fixation of thought 
due to training of a person since childhood. It is 
an out growth of environment and social practices 
in’ communities. It never occurs to many that 
using the same glass for drinking water could be 
unhyginic. One may never believe that persons 
from certain castes or social groups can be as clean 
and thoughtful in their living habits as they them- 
selves are. One may well describe ‘mental bind’ 
as personal bias. 

What exactly is meant by saying “go to the 
people”? 

Some persons just have a feeling that people 
accept them. They have never tasted it. They claim 
rapport with the subject population, without know- 
ing what that really means. It is easy to gather a 
number of persons when you have something to 
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distribute; merit lies in collecting something from 
them in good faith. This’ something need to be 
money, commodities and the like. It may be simply 
a little time, say a few hours; and that too not nec- 
essary theirs,,it may be of their spouses and child- 
ren. Even when people agree to do a certain daily 
-act in a mutually agreed different way, that would 
reflect their rapport with yeu and/or your associa- 
tion. Say, if people agree to clean their teeth daily, 
it is a success story. And so will be the case if they 
agree to dump their garbage at selected places, 
making it easy to get it recycled. 

You always need money to start action, 

Many researchers, social workers and even multi- 
national bodies have cleverly made ‘poverty’ their 
business. These people go fund-raising with a pur- 
pose. First, for their own upkeep, and later, large- 
ly to spend on make-believe help to the poor. There 
are hundreds of good works that need little or small 
sums of money. And one could easily choose some- 
thing out of them. 

Social work calls for a sensitive mind. Its prac- 
titioners at present are not many, because the com- 
mon man today is an economic man guided by the 
different value system of profit and loss. A social 
worker’s security in life is the genuine respect he is 
able to win from the people. 

Social work is a man-building process. It helps 
the giver as well as the recipient. Approached in 
this manner, a number of projects can be identified 
that need little or no money. It basically means 
pooling of the abundant un:apped goodness among 
the subject population. It means thinking together 
— how cach can help every other. There are nume- 
rous activities in life that need not always mean zero 

ain. i 
j All this sounds like theory. Please specify some 
projects that I can take up in my village without, as 
you say, sufficient financial support. 

I hope you haye understood the meaning of rap- 
port-building. To test your acceptability, let us try 
one experiment. First, you convince your subject 
population about the advantages of conserving the 
ecology of the area in which they live, and then 
arrange for every person to plant‘a tree and main- 
tain it. The project will not cost a huge sum and 
its importance is universal. It will also work to- 
wards community development. 

What is community development vis-a-vis individual 
development? 

Individuals make a community. The sum total of 
individual development should be community deve- 
lopment. But that does not happen, increasingly so 
as the world is progressing economically/materially. 
The world has entered into a senseless search for 
an elusive, undefined goal of personal/individual 
happiness. And it will never reach its destination 
till the time individual development and community 
development coalesce. 

Lately, notwithstanding what happened in the 
hoary past; there has been little connection between 
narrowly focused individual and community deve- 


lopment in India. self-help by the most poor has. 


been largely a struggle for survival rather than an 
' attempt to reform social practices or value systems 
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that are the cause of much trouble. For exmple, 
even simple rural communities are aping urban, 
preferring costly, sophisticated, 
capital-intensive consumer products as against cheap 
simple, locally produced items. And that irrespec- 
tive of any differences in the need-satisfying qualitics ` 
of the two. The result has been that more Persons | 


are getting displaced from their jobs than can readi- 


ly find employment in urban industries. 

Ostentatious living by the rich is the cause of 
wide-spread unfulfiled desires and consequent. un- 
happiness in small rural communities. And one can 
list numerous wasteful social customs that are a 
cause of great hardship to everyone, and which can 
be tackled easily at community level. 

What is the action content in all these statements? 

Simple: you and your group members can first set ` 
an example, and then spread relevant awareness 
among others for everyone’s benefit. 

Has Government any role in all these activities? 

The Government, especially the Central Govern- 
ment, although it represents the whole country, is 
far removed from the bottom-level situation. Decen- 
tralisation is the essence of community action, But 
then small is not always beautiful, and the local’ 
solution is not always better. Economic reality is a 
constraint on even the most well-intentioned self- 
help efforts. 

To some, the success of voluntary activity depends 
on people workIng without remuneration. Beyond 
a certain point, however, this can mean exploitation 
of the poor. If the only way to keep a service going 
is unpaid help, it may be’ better to abandon it. 

Is it necessary for a voluntary agency to align it- 
self with a political party far organisational support 
andion take the cue from it as regards the agenda of 
work: 

Not necessarily. The fact is that most politicians 
have no genuine intentions of service. They call 
themselves public servants, but in reality in the hunt 
for power they throw stich principles to the winds. 
Gandhiji was right when he pointed out that cons- 
tructive work and power policies do not go together 
It is a pity that the country has lost many good 
constructive workers among freedom fighters after 
independence. Government’s style of working is 
different. . It is impersonal and has little to do with 
building of human beings in the finer sense. The in- 
frastructure of economic growth built by a govern- 
ment has a place in the scheme of things, but the 


‘Tole of constructive workers operating at micro levels 


should not be undermined. Iam of the view that 
the association of politicians with voluntaty agencies 
will ultimately defeat the cause of voluntarism. And 
a well-meaning government will avoid roping in vol- 
untary bodies into its party politics. 

I know of many voluntary bodies which have 
tried to be on the right side of the Establishment. 
But that brings out their inherent weakness, A good 
worker does not need a certificate. The financial 
support given by the Government to the voluntary 
sector should also not be used asa bait. It is 
unfortunate that a well-conceived society like 
Peoples Action for Development India (PADI) has 
currently lost its independence. It has become just 


a Government department and is béund to kill the 
voluntary sector. 

What about foreign contributions to the voluntary 
sector? 

Whatever some people may say against it, I for 
one is not against foreign donations to voluntary 
bodies. This is a noble action. If reflects ‘people 
to people’ feeling, concern and action on an inter- 
national scale. In quite a few countries such dona- 
tions emerge from people’s contributions. Multi- 
lateral or bilateral aid among countries is a diffe- 
rent matter. And all donors should avoid mixing 
private donations with government aid/donations. 
Of course, donors as well as receipient countries 
should take care at the government level that no 
“bad” money gets involved in the business. 

It is true that in India charities from private 
parties are few and small. Many voluntary 
bodies look upon foreign donors for projects which 
involve sums beyond their means or capacity to 
mobilise locally. But there is nothing wrong about 
it. Assistance from abroad represents the good- 
will of ordinary citizens there; the same will be the 
case if we in our own country also collect funds to 
help the needy abroad. Such mutuality is the need 
of the times. And every sincere, honest, far-sighted 
person should promote it. 

To my knowledge large sums of money coming into 
this country are from christian church bodies. And 
recently the Gulf countries have started helping 
Muslims and/or Muslim institutions in this country. 
Will not such arrangements promote sectarianism? 

It is unfortunate that humanism in its true sense 
is not taking roots even in the voluntary sector. 
Quite a few donor agencies make such distinctions. 
One can only make an appeal and hope that wisdom 
will dawn on donors and they deal more and more 
with secular voluntary bodies. The world is already 
much divided on the basis of nationalism and other 
‘isms’ and is unwittingly being led to a holocaust 
that will devour all — rich and poor, capitalist and 
communist, Hindu, Muslim and christian, whether 
belonging to one nationality or another. 

Amidst so much talk about self-reliance, will it 
not be demeaning to receive donations from abroad? 
And wiil not foreign donors look down upon those 
who depend upon them? 

There is a thin distinction between “who dis- 
penses” and “who receives”. There is a strange 
circle in human affairs. The rich are rich because 
they have been clever and were able to hold back 
certain surpluses created by the poor, maybe within 
a country or internationally. And later on these 
same rich have qualms of conscience and would like 
to distribute charities. It is laid down in the 
Indian scriptures that the giver should be thankful 
to the eligible recipient that he has agreed to 
receive. What is needed is the dawn of universal 
consciousness. And everything should be looked 
upon in that light. 

Of late there is emphasis on ‘conscientisation’ of 
the poor. Some persons even believe that physical 
or economic development can wait till the poor are 
organised because what is given to them is often 
usasked by the vested interests or the rich sections 
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of society. What is your opinion? 

Those who talk about conscientisation alone are 
often themselves not consciented. The need for 
conscientisation of intellectuals, of the rich and of 
leaders of society is more than of the poor per se. 
Even in the voluntary sector, many clever persons 
have made secure for themselves large with the 
help of foreign money in the shape of ‘ashrams’. 
Their own conduct is shameful. In the name of 
commitment to the cause, they obtain the signatures 
of their employees on inflated salary bills. They 
are adept at window-dressing and are eating away 
charities given by innocent persons within the 
country and abroad. And these are the persons 
who talk about conscientisation. 

Conscientisation cannot be in a vacuum. You can 
create critical awareness and a sense of preserving 
only when certain interests—economic interests— 
are involved. The poor should be helped to in- 
crease their productivity through capital assets and/ 
or training rather than by asking them to get 
organised/conscientised first. Behind the facade/ 
verbiage of conscientisation, these clever social 
workers are preaching the sermon of snatching or 
grabbing. “Yesterday the rich were doing it, and 
today it is your turn”. This is how they address the 
poor. The fact is that even honest intellectuals, in 
the donor as well as recipient countries, are being 
misled by such logic. 

The advocates of conscientisation should help 
change the laws of the country rather than create 
lawlessness through the innocent poor. At least in 
democracies with universal adult suffrage, there is 
ample scope for such work. Of course, no foreign 
funds should be allowed to operate in this parti- 
cular business of political action. It is a pity that 
many otherwise well-meaning persons are out to 
kill voluntarism by confusing conscientisation with 
activities relating to economic rehabilitation. All 
educational and/or awareness building work by 
voluntary action means many more agencies taking 
up economic development work at the grass-roots 
level. There is a greater threat to the voluntary 
sector from misguided advocates of voluntarism 
through conscientisation than from the Establish- 
ment (Government). 

Will you make out a case for voluntary action on 
an international scale, in detail ? 

In relation to the target of universal brotherhood, 
the role of voluntary organisations on an interna- 
tion scale, both in breadth and depth, can hardly be 
over-emphasised. It is through them that people 
in different countries express follow-feeling, concern 
and sympathy for one another. 

As of today, voluntary bodies do not exist in all 
countries. The reckonable among them on the 
international plane exist in a few developed 
countries, and their origin is largely traced to 
Christain charity. Till recently their concern was 
the people affected by disasters and those in abject 
proverty verging on starvation. It was believed 
that development is the business of Governments 
in which country-to-country aid is the modus 
operandi. 

The spirit behind voluntary action should be that 
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of ‘sharing’. The sharing of weal and woe: not by 


dispensing doles, but with full sense of responsi- - 


bility of doing one’s duty towards those left behind 
in the race of socio-economic development. ; 

There are the poorer among the poor, both 
between countries and within countries. The Spirit 
"of sharing should be universal. It should be the 
first lesson in internationalism for any citizen any- 
where, -The expression ‘of this spirit should come 
in the form of contributions ‘howsoever small, by 
every one of us. And the contributions should not 
be extracted by Government in the form of taxes 
as in the case of government-to-government aid 
but as contributed voluntarily by small and big 
persons with full understanding of the cause. These 
contributions may come in cash or kind and/or in 
the form of labour. While there will be small 
collections. of such contributions at numerous 
places within countries, for-international operations 
the need will arise for a federation or confederation 
of voluntary bodies engaged in the task. 

How about a categorical approach to aid ? 

There are certain known features/susceptibilities 
of voluntary agencies. Often they belong to religious 
groups. 
nations and/or political ideologies. And sometimes 
they profess commitment to certain classes. . All 
such divisive approaches to voluntary action are 
not becoming. BE 

Religion is ennobling in essence, but it has in 
reality made people small. - Most groups talk of 
religious solidarity, which sometimes leads to in- 
difference if not animosity towards other religious 
groups. Similariy, nationalism may be a necessary 
evilin the present world context but it basically 
reflects the sense of insecurity of the. people. 
Further down, people group themselves in classes, 


casts. They want to do good to their own groups ` 


and-in the process defeat the finer sense. of volu- 
ntarism which is humanism. : 

Accordingly, voluntary bodies should be secular 
in intent and action. People should contribute for 


They may have preference for certain. 


' bodies. 


-the benefit of hunan beings and not for persons of _ 
_ their liking or of identical denomination. $ 


Voluntary bodies have to help remove discrepan- . 
cies in the working of socio-economic systems. They 
must remove misunderstandings often created by 
governments. They must work for unity because 
diversity ultimately spells doom. The dispensation . 
of relief for emergencies/disasters apart, voluntary 
bodies should seek human development nearer home 
as well as far away. The voluntary bodies will find 
satisfaction from the fact that their fellow-beings 
who were left behind are properly motivated. Any 
other motive behind voluntary action is nefarious 
and mean. 7 

Do-you believe in regionalism in voluntary action? 

Some attempts have been made to coordinate 
voluntary action at the international level, especial- 
ly by the donor agencies. And lately some of their 
groupings like the International Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies (ICVA) have taken into their comity 
a few recipient.countries. But to make things more 
comprehensible for the common man, people-to- 
people action on asmaller scale than the entire 


„world is called for. There can be regional group- 


ings. One such group proposed is that of count- 
ries in South-East Asia. In a true voluntary spirit. 
the people wil! feel happy and satisfied ‘if through 
their contributions deserving persons nearer home, 
say in Pakistan, Burma, Sri Lanka, Nepal, India 
and Bangladesh, are helped. f 

The funds for such voluntary action come from 
the people at large, in small and big contributions. 
The Governments will act only as facilitators. They 
will ensure that “bad”? money for purposes other 
than those stated does not enter into the business. 
They may give certain diplomatic facilities and/or 
necessary logistic support. But they will not influ- 
ence policies or interfere in the working of voluntary 
The donations given to such voluntary 
agencies by persons or companies will be entitled to 
income-tax exemption. And facilities will be provi- 
ded for the transfer of funds in foreign currencies. 
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Se a ae ee ET 
' Thatcher and Belgrano 


ARTHUR GAVSHON 


Two British torpedoes ripped through the General 

Belgarno mid-afternoon on Sunday, May 2, 
1982. Inside 60 minutes Argentina’s only cruiser 
sank flaming to the South Atlantic seabed. Just over 
two hours later the Military Committee in Buenos 
Aires, having heard the shocking news, rejected a 
compromise plan for an Argentine-British peace for- 
mulated by the Americans and peruvians and 
accepted in principle earlier by then President Gene- 
tal Leopoldo Galtieri. Confrontation between the 
Argentines and British thereupon escalated into all- 
out conflict. More than 1,200 lives were lost in the 
ten-week war. Billions of dollars were spent. And 
the disputed future of the Falkland-Malvinas island- 
group—described by Horace Walpole once as “a 


morsel of rock that lies somewhere at the very bot- - 


tom of America”—remains shrouded in uncertainty 
as it has been for more than two centuries. 

The linkage between the destruction of the 43-year- 
old Belgarno and the collapse of the Washington- 
Lima bid for peace has become a subject of serious 
academic research and of hot political controversy. 
Official secrecy in London frustrates the efforts of 
investigators to discover all the details of the deci- 
sion-making processes. Inter-service rivalries within 
the Buenos Aires junta yield distorted versions of 
operational actions and orders. Nevertheless a re- 
construction of the circumstances immediately 
before and after the attack on the Belgarno casts a 
shadow of skepticism over the rationale offered by 

` Mrs. Thatcher’s government for authorizing the des- 
truction of the 43-year old cruiser with its toll of 
368 lives out of a complement of 1,138. It was an 
act that transformed a contest loaded at times with 
farce into a tragedy packed with killings. 

The skepticism, fed by ever-shifting ministerial 
explanations of the attack, reached a point when 
Opposition Labour and Liberal leaders began sup- 
porting calls for an inquiry into the factors that led 
Mrs Thatcher’s war cabinet to its decision at a 
moment when prospects for peace seemed bright. 
One Labour legislator, Tam Dalyell, went so far as 
to charge the Prime Minister of “‘coldly and deli- 
berately (giving) the order to sink the Argentine 
cruiser, General Belgrano, in the knowledge that an 
honourable peace was on offer and in the expectation 
that HMS Conqueror’s torpedoes would scupper 
the Peruvian peace plan then under way.” Dalyell, 
a committed opponent of the South Atlantic war 


The author was until recently the Diplomatic 
Correspondent of the Associated Press for 
America and Europe, and is the author of a 
large number of books on current affairs. This 
contribution is reproduced here from the 
quarterly, Man and Development (Vol y, No 2 
June 1983) edited by P.N. Haksar. 
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‘firmly ensconced in the islands themselves. 


who tabled more than 300 questions on the issues in 
the House of Commons since the crisis flared, is the 
man who led the campaign in the 1960s to prevent 
the Indian Ocean island of Aldabra from being 
transformed into an American nuclear base. He 
succeeded. But then the British government of 
Labour Prime Minister Harold Wilson in the late 
1960s detached Diego Garcia from the Mauritius 
group, packed off its 1,400 inhabitants for resettle- 
ment elsewhere and signed a pact giving the 
Americans nuclear base rights there. And no demo- 
cratic nonsense about self-determination for those 
islanders was permitted to interfere with the 
decision. j 


View from London 


T is essential to recall that a mood of neo- 
imperialist fervour gripped most Britons when, 
in the wake of Argentina’s seizure of the disputed 
islands on April 2, 1982, the Thatcher government 
despatched a naval Task Force to recover the rocky 
morsel which covers 4,700 square miles (and where 
only six of the 60 miles of made-up roads were 
paved). Opposition Labourites and Liberals alike— 
minus a number of notable dissenters—backed the 
expedition as ifa demonstration of national unity 
with the ruling Conservative would be enough to 
send shivers down the spines of the Buenos Aires 
junta and so cause them quickly to retreat. Steam- 


_ ing southward on the 8,000-mile journey to the zone 


of conflict the 100-plus unit ship of the Task 
Force were waved farewell by thousands as bands 
struck up the mood music of “rule Britannia” and 
“Land of Hope and Glory”. 

That was all very well but the 20th century 
makeshift armada was dangerously under-armed to 
match an enemy with air and sea strike power 
operating from home bases and with a land force 
By all 
accepted concepts of strategy the mission of the Task 
Force was a reckless gamble which even the availa- 
bility of some nuclear weapons did not redress. It 
was not until mid-April that members of the govern- 
ment came to realize the scale of the risk to which 
the Task Force. was exposed by Mrs. Thatcher’s 
premature commitment to the use of force. By then 
it was too late, in terms of national pride and 
political humiliation, for the Prime Minister to 
order the Force to turn tail homewards. From then 
on wards desperate measures were always predict- 
able if, in the view of commanders on the spot, a 
British aircraft carrier or a troopship crammed with 
thousands of soldiers appeared to be at risk whether 
real or imagined. 

Perhaps more quickly than their Royal Air Force 
and Army colleagues, senior officers of the Royal 
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Navy came to understand that the central British 
decision to reconquer the islands had been taken 
within hours of the Argentine invasion. They were 
well aware that British terms for a peaceful settle- 
ment stiffened as the ‘Task Force drew nearer to 
the Falklands/Malvinas. They calculated Mrs. 
Thatcher’s “patience?” would run out when the 
time for counter-invasion was ideal. They drew 
their own conclusions. . For the Royal Navy had a 
battle of its own to win. It was a battle to defend 
itself against a programme of cutting back the sur- 
face fieet by one-third in the interests of the national 
economy. The issue had dominated the debate on 
Britain’s future defence policy for more than a 
year before the South Atlantic crisis flared. 
Admiralty chiefs, then, felt they had good reason 
to demonstrate their own indispensability and the 
Falklands affair provided a heaven-sent setting in 
which they could dramatize their case. 


Search for Peace 


AS the British-Argentine confrontation developed 
in intensity General Alexander M Haig, the 
US Secretary of State, launched a mission of 
mediation. For his own country, concerned if not 
obsessed with keeping communist influences out of 
the western hemisphere, co-operation with Argentina 
was highly important even though Galtieri and his 
predecessors liked to play the role of ‘‘spoilt chil- 
dren” in the Washington-controlled playground. 


Yet President Ronald Reagan’s relations with the. 


Thatcher government superceded the Argentine 
connection. This emerged firstly in private warnings 


délivered both to Thatcher and to Galtieri during. 


the mediation process. 

To Thatcher, Haig advised, a strictly military 
solution of the Falklands/Malvinas- dispute simply 
would not endure. Ultimately there would have 
to be a negotiated politica] settlement. Additionally 
an inevitable outcome of fighting would be the 
start of a dangerous arms race in a hemisphere 
already plagued by instability and unresolved 
territorial disputes. These involved Argentina — 


Chile — Peru — Bolivia — Exquador; Colombia- 
Venezuela-Guyana; Nicaragua — Colombia; Guate- 
mala — Belize among others. Ali offered the 


Soviet Union and its friends limitless opportunities 
to benefit from such tensions by making arms 
available at bargain prices. And, Haig added, 
Britain should not under-estimate the burdens these 
problems would pose for the United States which 
could cope with them only at the expense of its 
interests in Europe. 

To Galtieri, Haig warned, the British were 
resolved to fight if necessary to regain the disputed 
islands. If they fought they would win. When 
Galtieri protested angrily that the Americans 
seemed to be siding with Britain, Haig stressed that 
Washington regarded London as its most depend- 
able NATO ally, particularly in the context of 
deploying Cruise missiles in Europe. Furthermore 
— and this was well in advance of the British elec- 
tion — the’ US simply could not allow Mrs. 
Thatcher to be defeated by a labour opposition 
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e 
with paper commitments to unilateral nuclear 


disarmament and to ridding British territory of all 


American nuelear bases. 

In vain Haig shuttled between the two capitals 
bearing ideas and proposals designed to bridge the 
gulf that separated the parties. The British, essen- 
tially, demanded an unconditional withdrawal from 
the islands. With equal insistence the Argentines 
wanted a negotiation that would lead to recognition 
of their claims to sovereignty over the territory. At 
times the American felt he was nearing a solution. 
But in a talk with this writer he suggested ‘“‘some- 
thing more profound” was involved in third-party 
failure to achieve a British-Argentine accord. He 
said it lay in the inability of the Buenos Aires 
government to take precise decisions. In elaborating 
he said previous agreements with Galtieri had been 
frustrated by subsequent vetos — sometimes by a 
single member of the junta. 

Shortly before noon (Washington time), on 
April 30, 1982, Haig announced an end of the US 
mediation effort. He coupled this with an announce- 
ment of limited sanctions on Argentina and limited 
logistic and material support for Britain. His timing 
was hardly fortuitous. Units of the Task Force had 
just been deployed in readiness for an attack. 
Within seven hours a British Vulcan bomber had 
taken off from Ascension Island and dropped 
twentyone 1,000—pound bombs on the Port Stanley 
airstrip. Next day, May 1, Argentine positions on 
the islands were shelled by ships at sea while 
Harriers from.carriers loosed their bombs. The 
killing had begun with 56 Argentines reported dead. 
Haig: publicly had anticipated a new phase of 
intensified hostilities was imminent when he 
announced an end of US mediation. There was the 
smell of collusion in the air. Two possibilities 
emerged: the first was that he stopped mediating to 
clear the. way for the British to attack (because 
they could hardly do so while mediation was going 
on); and the second was that he stopped mediating 
because the British told him their attack was 
imminent. 

Whether or not there had been a measure of 
American-British collusion the “coincidence’’ of air- 
sea attacks on the Argentine-occupied islands follow- 
ing so closely upon the end of US mediation did not 
escape the notice of the junta. Dr Nicanor Costa 
Mendez, then Foreign’ Minister, called Haig’s 
declaration “unjustified and inopportune” and then 
added this laconic observation: “(His announce- 
ment) would appear to have been scheduled to 
dovetail with the operational plans of the British 
fleet.” 


Fatefal Weekened 


Ts tempo of diplomatic and military activity 
quickened after Haig ended his role as mediator. 
In Lima Javier Arias Stella, then Peruvian Foreign 
Minister, called US Ambassador Frank Ortiz within 
three hours and proposed a joint Peruvian-American 
attempt to produce a compromise peace formula 
that would head off the looming conflict. Soon 
afterwords Peru’s ageing President Dr Fernando 


ang 


Belaunde Terry telephoned the Reagan White House 
with the same suggestion and was switched over to 
talk directly with Haig. It was agreed that 
Belaunde would, with Galtieri’s blessing, represent 
Argentine interests while Haig wouid act for the 
British. Both knew British Foreign Secretary 
Francis Pym was flying into Washington next day, 
May 1, to assess whether a peaceful settlement was 
still possible. The entire apparatus of the Peruvian 
Foreign Ministry was placed at the disposal of the 
negotiators with Belaunde maintaining constant 


telephone contact with Haig and with Arias Stella | 


working closely with Ortiz. Their aim was to pro- 
duce a simplified version of a plan which, earlier in 
April, had been formulated by the Americans in 


line with a Security Council resolution (No. 502) - 


calling for a negotiated settlement. 

In Buenos Aires events were moving fast too. A 
few hours after Haig’s announcement Soviet Ambas- 
sador Sergei Striganov called on Galtieri with an 
offer to supply Argentina with any weaponry it 
might need, probably through a third country 
which he did not identify. In return Moscow would 
expect Argentina to withdraw its troops and mili- 
tary advisers from through a third country which 
he did not identify. In return Moscow would expect 
Argentina to withdraw its troops and military 
advisers from those Central American countries 
where rightwing regimes were under guerrilla chal- 
lenge; to abstain from anti-Soviet voting in the 
United Nations; and to grant staging and communi- 


- cations facilities for Soviet fishery vessels in the 


southern part of Ushuaia. But for the junta, with 
its commitment to anti-communism, Moscow’s 
asking price was too high and the Striganov offer 
was Set aside. 

By the end of Friday, April 30, warships of the 
British Task Force had deployed themselves in 
positions of attack at various strategic points within 
the 200-mile radius Total Exclusion Zone (TEZ) 
drawn around the islands. All operational units of 
Argentina’s fleet already. had been ordered by 
Admiral Juan Jose Lombardo, Commander of the 
South Atlantic, to proceed to given sets of coordi- 
nates in three groups. 
two destroyer escorts, was assigned to patrol a 


200-maultical-mile line well south-west of the TEZ; 


her purpose (and she was equipped for it with a 
longrange surveillance radar) was to give early 
warning in case of any British (or suspected 
Chilean) naval thrust toward the Rio Grande and 
Ushuaia bases. 


Timetable to Disaster 


TE events that packed Saturday and Sunday, 
May 1 and 2, stand out best when presented in 
their chronological order. 

Saturday, May 1: 

0423 South Atlantic time (three hours behind 
GMT) —a RAF Vulcan drops 21 thousand-pound 
bombs near Port Stanley airstrip with only one or 
target. í 


0440 — Harriers from Royal Naval carriers 


pound Stanley and Darwin airstrips through the. 
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But the Belgrano, with her. 


day and are joined later when warships sail within 

sight of Stanley and shell the islands’ main port 

ae a casualty toil of at least 56 Argentine 
ead. i 

1000 — HMS Conqueror, one of three British 
nuclear-powered submarines, detects the Belgrano 
on her sonar screens and keeps the cruiser within 
sight for the next 30 hours. 

1555 — Lombardo orders the two northern 
groups of his fleet to find and destroy the British 
attackers. . 

1800 (approximately) — Pym flies into Washing- 
ton and tells reporters the purpose of the days 
military action by the British was to “concentrate 
the minds” of the Argentines on the need fora 
peaceful settlement. He then added: “No further 
military action is envisaged at the moment except 
to keep the Exclusion Zone secure”. 

1830 (approximately)—A group of ranking Army 
generals meet for the second time in Buenos Aires 
that day and agree to warn Galtieri of their opposi- 
tion to permitting the struggle to escalate into a 
fullscale war with Britain. 

1900: British air and sea attacks on the islands 
end and Task Force units head eastwards beyond 
the range of Argentina’s land-based fighter- 
bombers. ` 

2007: Rear-Admiral Walter Allara, abroad the 
aircraft carrier Veinticonco de Mayo (25th of May), 
relays to allfieet units including Belgrano a new 
order from Lombardo calling all ships home. 
Allara’s flagship had'just been overflown by a Sea 
Harrier and because of a lack of win could not get 
his own defending Skyhawks into the air. 

2330: Belaunde telephones Galtieri with a new 
peace proposal hammered out in cooperation with 
Haig during the day and says: “So I'd like to insist, 
Mr. President, that you should think about these 
conditions and if possible have some agreement on 
them by 1000 tommorrow (noon in Buenos Aires) 
which is when the Secretary of State (Haig) will be 
dealing with Pym because then there’s hope that we 
can find a solution.” Galtieri, already under pres- 
sure from his fellow-generals, was immediately 
interested. 

Sunday, May 2: 

0119—Lombardo confirms Allara’s message 
ordering all ships home with this signal: ‘Your 
012007 (meaning yours of May 1 and 2007) there 
have been no aerial attacks on the Malvinas after 
011900 (May 1 at 1900). I do not know the position 
of the enemy aircraft carriers. The freely-ranging 
enemy still constitutes a strong threat against Task 
Force 79 (codename for the Argentine fleet). 

0700—Belgrano sets a 290-280 (west-north-west) 
course which points her towards her home base of 
Ushuaia and sails at 11 knots away from TEZ and 
British Task Force. 

0900 (approximately)—Mrs. Thatcher’s war cabi- 
net assembles for lunch at Chequers in Bucking- 
hamshire and to consider request by Task Force 
Admiral Sir Sandy Woodward for change in rules 
of engagement that would permit Conqueror to 
attack Belgrano. By the end of that four-hour meet- 
ing Thatcher gives the go-ahead without advising 
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or consulting Pym. 

1000—Belaunde and Galtieri talk again and Costa 
Mendez takes over the negotiations. He makes five 
further calis to Peruvians in the next two hours and 
Peruvians in turn confer with Haig who through 
the morning is with Pym. 

1200—Galtieri tells Belaunde he accepts new 
peace plan subject to the approval of his Military 
Committee due to meet at 1900.: Asks for two 
minor changes in text of settlement agreement and 
says Military Committee approval is only a form- 
ality. Belaunde does not object to requested changes 
and immediately passes Galtieri’s acceptance on to 
Haig.. Later Haig told this correspondent: ‘Some 
difficult paragraphs remained to bé settled. We did 
think we had a formulation that provided hope that 
a settlement could be reached.” ` 

1600—Conqueror torpedoes Belgrano and while 
cruiser is sinking Belaunde announces to a Lima 
news conference that peace deal is imminent. British 
and Argentine ambassadors are invited to attend a 
signing ceremony at around 1830. 

1715—Pym, now in New York, transmits full text 
of peace plan to London for first time. : 

1000—Military Committee meets in Buenos Aires 
to ratify peace settlement but within 15 minutes news 
of Belgrano’s sinking arrives. In an atmosphere of 
shock and bitterness the peace plan is rejected. ` 


The Aftermath 


BEFORE the Belgrano went down it seemed, by the 


accounts of third party diplomats, that peace 


was always possible, After the attack war became 
inevitable. On May 4 a sea-skimming Exocet missile 
from an Argentine jet devastated HMS Sheffield, a 
modern destroyer. Now the gloves were off and 
even after the Union Jack was raised again over 
Port Stanley on June 14, 1982, there was talk again 
in Argentina of a second and even a third round at 
some undefined time in the future. And on the first 
anniversary of Argentina’s surrender President 
Bignone vowed to go on with its 150-year-old fight 
“to recover the sovereignty snatched from -it by 
colonialism.” The Thatcher government has recog- 
nised Argentina’s resolve and to meet any new 
challenge has set about transforming the island 
group into “Fortress Falklands” at a cost estimated 
to exceed one billion pounds annually for the next 
seven years at Jeast. This leaves out of account the 
actual cost of the operation which some authorities 
reckon was around four billion pounds. It would 
have been far less costly for Britain if every single 
one of the 1,800 islanders had been ‘given five mil- 
lions pounds in'cash and invited to resettle elsewhere. 

In the wake of the Belgrano’s destruction British 
ministers and naval chiefs — from Mrs. Thatcher 
down — put out a series of explanations for an act 
‘that certainly alienated -world opinion — even 
though the junta’s initial use of force to occupy the 
islands had béen roundly condemned. But one after 
another these British explanations were amended, 
withdrawn, modified or contradicted as curious 
legislators and investigative journalists hunted for 
the truth. 
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‘peace seemed in sight. 


_ The first British rationale for sinking the cruiser 
was presented to the House of Commons by Sir- 
John Nott, the Defence Minister, who “said: “This 
heavily-armed surface attack group (meaning the 
Belgrano and her escorts) was close to the TEZ and 
was closing on elements of our Task Force which 
was only hours away.” Later Notts: own Ministry 
acknowledged the Belgrano had been heading home- 
wards. Nott also claimed that the cruiser was | 
attacked soon after being sighted on May 2; but the 
Conqueror’s Commander Christopher Wreford- 
Brown later revealed he had been trailing the vessel 
for 30 hours from early May 1. 

Captain de Navio Hector Bonzo, Belgrano’s 
skipper, also corrected Nott’s assertion that his ship 
was heavily-armed and carried Exocets. It carried 
only 15 six-inch guns with a 13-mile range; no 
Exocets, no sea-to-sea missiles, no orders to attack 
or to enter the TEZ or approach the Burdwood 
Bank shallows as the British had charged. One the 
face of available evidence Belgrano, a ship that had 
survived Pearl Harbour, was no really serious threat 
to the Task Force and in fact like its sister ship . 
three years earlier was due to be taken out of ser- 
vice. The reality seems to be that British ministers 
and officials have come up with a new reason for 
the sinking -as each of their succession of rational- 
isations has been disproved. It seems also to be 
that the Task Force chiefs felt it essential to aim a 
swift psychological blow at Argentine naval morale 
as a means of confining their fleet to port while the 


‘business of reconquering the islands was going on. 


In that way British ships had only the Argentine air 
force to contend with and that was serious enough. 

On military-cum-strategic grounds it is never easy 
to challenge the reasoning of an-operational com- 
mander for acting in defence of his own positions 
and forces. Woodward could argue plausibly that 
with a dreaded South Atlantic winter approaching 
time was against him. Troops aboard Task Force 
ships had been at sea for weeks and were losing 
their fighting edge. His force was overstretched, ` 
his lines of communication ‘extending over 8,000 
miles thin and vulnerable. Two Argentine sub- 
marines were on the prowl. The presence of even 
a lightly-armed cruiser could, as he saw things, 
pose a threat. 

Al that may be understandable. What the . 
Thatcher government has failed thus far to explain 
effectively is the real or imagined coincidence of 
timing an attack on Belgrano at a moment when 
The credibility of British 
ministers had become suspeet enough as explanation 
after explanation had to be changed or corrected. 
Their avowals that no word of the Lima- Washington 
initiative had reached London for the best part of 
two working days are not easily acceptable in the 
absence of an impartial inquiry. Pym’s standing 
certainly sank when it became clear had not been 
consulted about the decision to change the rules of 
engagement and so permit the sinking of the Bel- 
grano; and also when that sinking came within 24 
hours after his public assurance that “no further 
military action is envisaged at the moment.” With 
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Dowry J 


Root Causes 


“PRADEEP KUMAR 


N the first place I would like to 

make it clear that I consider 
myself to be a staunch feminist. 
This clarification is necessary not 
because I am conscious of my 
“guilt” but itis required to dis- 
pel any wrong impression that 
readers might get about the ob- 
jective of this paper. What I 
have tried to do here is to exam- 
ine the genesis of the dowry and 
related evils that are associated 
with and in turn account for the 
relatively low status that women 
enjoy in our society. This diag- 
nosis, I believe, can help us find 
remedies too. However, I have 
examined the problem only par- 
tially and only to the extent 
women themselves can play a 
role in its solution. While doing 
this I am naturally aware of the 
limitations of this approach and 
do not intend to say that men 
have no responsibility in this 
matter. l 

The root of evils like 
I suppose, is not much different 
from the roots of other evils like 
corruption. It is a well-known 
fact that undiminished and in- 
exhaustible lust for material 
goods has brought down our 
moral standards considerably. 


_Materialism in its ugly form 


of consumerism, an essential by- 
product of capitalistic develop- 


. ment; has multiplied this lust for 
` unaccountable 


acquisition of 
wealth.. This is a general problem 
and is not confined to dowry. 
What is important is that not 
only boys but girls are to be 
equally blamed for this state of 
affairs in the case of matrimonial 
alliances. 

I have often found that the 
girls’ parents (or girls themselves 
wherever they are consulted) are 


_ even more calculative than boys’ 


parents in matching their econo- 
mic status with that of their 
counterparts. Often in such cases 
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dowry, - 
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the parents of the bride prefer 
to “bargain”? over the dowry 
rather than refuse to discuss it 
altogether. What is resented by 
them is often a further ‘‘increas- 
ed”? demand after the ceremony 
is over.. No doubt in such a 
case as this, the girl’s side is 
victim, but then it becomes a 
question of exploitation by one 
who is in a better position do so. 

These girls or their parents 
cannot be declared innocent. 
I personally do not differentiate 
between ‘“‘Iess’ dowry and 
“more” dowry. The acquisitive 
instinct has no limit, and it is 
‘illogical and perhaps even “un- 
Just”? to expect norms from a 
person whose desire has in the 
first place been met by the other 
side. Why can’t the material 
status of the boy be altogether 
ignored in. such cases or at least 
the demand be rejected in the 
first instance? I know I am tak- 


` ing only one side of the picture, 


but it is necessary to do so here 
because once the desire is allow- 
ed to grow, it knows no bounds. 
‘There may be genuine cases 
where no-dowry boys are not 
easy to find but I am sure a little 
sacrifice on the part of the girls’ 
side can get such bridegrooms; 
after all every pioneer has to 
suffer a little. Besides this, I have 
found even girls (although from 
affluent families) being very 
particular about the things they 
intend to take from their part- 
ners’ house, - failing which ‘they 
are prepared to curse their 
parents, 

Related to this is the problem 
of a highly conformist culture 
which makes it virtually im- 
possible for not only dowry- 
seekers but even for dowry 
victims to desist from such evil 
Practices. I know from experi- 
ence that even when a particular 
boy was unwilling or opposed 
to accepting dowry, the girl’s 
parents insisted on giving some- 
thing, in Kanya Dan, because a 
non-dowry marriage would lower 
their prestige among their rela- 
tives. Even otherwise, what. is 
being given is made out to be a 
gift of love. The other side’s 
prestige which is at the cost of 
the first is also equally impor- 
tant. The result is demand for 
more dowry. Interestingly, some 


of the parents, particularly the 
mother of the grown, say that 
it is not for monetary gains that 
they seek dowry, but that it is 
“proof, that our son is not a 
worthless creature’. The irony 


_ is that more often than not it is 


the mothers-in-law who subs- 


_cribe to this theory. 


Related to this is the question 
of the status of women in tra- 
ditional society. In the Indian 
tradition, woman has been regar- 
ded either as a slave or as a 
goddess. There is no image in 
between. It is interesting to note 
that the implications of both 
these concepts have been in- 
justice to the woman. While her 
status as a “lower creature” 
obviously made her subservient 
to the man, her elevation to the 
status of a goddess made man ex- 
pect unquestionable loyalty and a 
sense of sacrifice from her. How- 
ever, the idea that a woman is 
just a human being, neither more 
nor. less, and consequently a wife 
is primarily a life — long friend 
and companion who stands or 
should stand on an equal footing 
with the man, has yet to take 
shape in the minds of most men, 
and even women. It is worth- 
while to mention here that not 
only men but also women conti- 
nue to believe that it is the duty 
of man to take care of a women. 
She is perpetually dependent: 
from birth to marriage, the 
caretaker is father or brother 
and thereafter, husband. 

Iam aware that a section of 
urban educated middle class 
women claim to have liberated 
themselves, but is it not strange 
that most of these “liberated” 
women continue to enjoy certain 
‘outdated privileges attached to 
womanhood — like “‘ladies first’’? 
Why shouldn’t they refuse any 
special privilege in such matters? 
I have found in certain offices 
women employees demanding 
certain minor privileges — like 
not being asked to go on out- 
station tours, etc — on the 
ground that they are women. I 
don’t mean that they do Jess work 
in the offices. The question is 
why ‘women should not argue 
their case on some ground other 
than that they are women. As 
long as one enjoys or demands 
special privileges, howsoever 
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ininor or insignificant thesé may 
be, one can’t get genuine parity 
_with others. It is the weak who 
need protection, and women, 
being equals, should shun at least 
those privileges which they can 
easily do without. 

The educated urban middle 
class girls who have often raised 
a hue and cry for equal status 
with boys, have often confined 
their efforts to adopting new life- 
styles which include imitation of 
apparently modern life ‘symbols. 
Many of these educated girls 
don’t seem to bother much about 
their career — the reason is 
simple: marriage will decide their 
future course of life. This is what 
I have actually found in some 
most modern families. Improve- 
ment of education! qualifications 
often enhances their chances of 
getting a better bridegroom. 
While career is still a major 
factor in life for most educated 
boys, their fellow-girl-students in 


colleges and universities do not: 


feel the same way. These edu- 
cated girls often get ‘involved 
deeply in domestic affairs once 
they are married. Even prefixes 
like Mrs and Miss, which make a 
woman disclose her marital 
status and force her to be identi- 
fied by it, have not been replaced 
by non-marital prefixes like Ms 
or Sushri. Only a handful of 
women have adopted this prac- 
tice. Indeed, most of them still 
enjoy using all such traditional 
signs of slavery as make them 
merely beauty-conscious. These 
include extensive use of cosme- 
tics, wearing of ornaments, etc. 
This is why most matrimonial 
ads mention the physical appea- 
rance of a girl rather than 
achieved qualities. Often such a 
. life-style is reinforced by movies 
and stories. $ 

What I want to emphasise is 


that while it is all right to blame . 


the male-dominated environment 
for the low status of women in 
our society and while it is true 
that for most women it is difficult 
to take the kind of initiatives 
suggested above, it is possible for 
at least urban education middle 
class women to start some action 
in the right direction. They must 
do some introspection and see 
that they themselves -are not 
found wanting in these matters. 
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, Cree er é; TER | 1 *; 
It is the victim who has to be 
conscious of her liberation rather 
than the one who: has a vested 
interest in the status quo.0 


Many Dimensions 
of Evil 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


AT the òutset Pradeep Kumar 
wants us to believe that he is a 
‘feminist? so that his article does 
not create any wrong impression. 
The article indeed creates no 
wrong impression. It only re- 
filects- the confusion prevalent 
among those young men who 
are exposed to talk about 
‘women’s rights’. When they see 
the very same woman talking of 
liberty and rights conforming to 
certain set styles they cannot 
but feel depressed and even 
betrayed. i 

Pradeep Kumar'says the root 
of the dowry evil, as also of 
others, is our ‘lust for- material 
goods’ and that the ‘ugly form 
of materialism’ has multiplied 


“this lust. This is a dangerous 


conception. It is a half-truth, 
and half-truths are more damag- 
ing than lies, for they have the 


uncanny quality of sounding like. 


truths, 

Dowry, as it exists today, 
especially in North India, and 
the propaganda against it 
undoubtedly give this impres- 
sion. When well-off people go on 
making demand after demand 
for cash and consumer goods, 
it is natural to call them greedy. 
But at the root of these demands 
is the attitude towards women 
and house-work. Traditionaly 
for the parents the daughter is 
a burden because at her wedding 
they will have to part with a 
tidy sum. Among the lower 
middle classes and the poorer 
sections, this ‘dowry’ is often 
out of all proportion to the pro- 
perty they may own and bears 
no relation to the daughter’s 
share in it. : 

Men slog through their lives 
to get their daughters married 
off. Daughters are denied even 
the simiple pleasure of wearing 
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clothes of their choice er owning 


more than two sets of clothing 
because dowry has to be accumu- 
lated. It will be unfair to suggest 
that it is only women who suffer; 
the whole family does. Little 
boys are told they cannot have a 


bicycle becatse their sister is to ` 


be married off. Tle hostility the 
boy will feel towards his sister 
and the guilt the girl will bear is 
evident. 

The women do the household 


chores uncomplainingly, eat last,- 


give away the best portion, of 
food to the men. This plight of 
women is expressed in the saying 
Aurat hona paap hai. It includes 
all the painful, thankless jobs 
they have to do and accounts for 
all deprivations they suffer. 
These same families invest in 
their sons and expect back at 
least what they have ‘lost’ or 
will ‘lose” presently. To accuse 
these families of ‘greed’ would 
be unjust. What do we expect 
them to do? To forgo even the 
little pleasures of a TV set? To 
do without a fridge? 

The root cause of dowry 
practice among these classes is 
the attitude that house-work has 
no economic value and when a 
woman is added to your family 
as daughter-in-law she is pre- 
sumed to be a demon who eats 
a lot without doing anything.. 
The only plus point in her favour 
is that she might produce sons. 
If she does not, then even God 
cannot save her. The complexi- 
ties of society, coupled with indi- 
vidual differences, give rise to as 
many attitudes towards dowry 
as there are families. Some of 
them acquire the characteristics 
of greed. 

Most dowry killings or suicides 
are not only because of dowry. 
They are the tragic consequence 


of incompatibility. They will. 


continue to be so till men and 


women can face marital conflict. 


squarely in the face and say to 
each other and to themselves 
that they had better part like 
friends. But this is not possible 
because all our ideas of ‘charac- 
ter’ and fidelity stem from the 


concept of a one-man woman. - 


Our films, magazines, college 
life, streets full of cars, mobikes, 
movie ads, hoardings, markets 
with their accent on glitter, all 


í 





in a society where most people 
are being progressively impoveri- 
shed. give rise to many aspira- 
tions in the individual. Growing 
economic inequality increases 
narrow-mindedness. Industry is 
selling dreams to a people who 
.lack the material means of realis- 
ing them. 

The market places are very 
capitalistic., But the dingy hovels 
we live in are not. And this is 
where women are burnt or they 
immolate themselves. And all 
this can only be changed with a 
radical change in values. And 
values can be changed only with 
a change in their material basis. 
The desire to bring about a 
change in values without chang- 
ing concrete material life is an 
elitist aspiration. 

Coming to Pradeep Kumar’s 
complaint regarding women in 
affluent families being calcula- 
tive, I agree that women are 
more calculative. What else can 
they do? If they cannot buy a 
new sari they will have to 
have karva chauth and make 
the sari an essential part pray- 
ing for their husbands’ welfare. 


_ members 


If ‘they cannot talk to a boy 
next door as a friend they 
will resort to raakhi tying. We 
have all heard of aaj ke bhaiyya, 
kal ke saiyyan, but have we ever 
realised the undercurrent of 
pathos in the saying? Who is res- 
ponsible for this pathetic state of 
affairs? 

Boys too resort to the same 
tricks but they are seldom con- 
demned for being ‘calculative’ 
because this is a patriarchal 
society and they are naturally 
the beneficiaries. Woman is also 
accused of being calculative be- 
cause, with the responsibility of 
running a household, she comes 
to know the ins and outs of family 
and while meeting 
everybody’s demands in a limited 
income she also cements the rela- 
tionships between family mem- 
bers. This requires tremendous 
manoeuvring that would make a 
personnel manager proud but 
would give a bad name to 
women! i 

Pradeep accuses women from 
afluent families of calculating 
what they want to ‘take’ from 
their parents’ house. It does 
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not occur to him that they have 
or should have as many rights 
and claims to parental property 
as their brothers. But since 
they ‘take away’ things their 
‘greed’ becomes visible. And 
since the boy stays at home en- 
joying everything the parents 
have accumulated, his ‘greed’ is 
not explicit. Somewhere here 
are being reflected Pradeep’s 
patriarchal values that need cor- 
rection if he insists on calling 
himself a ‘feminist’ — and even 
otherwise. He unwittingly 
suggests aboilition of the Hindu 
marriage, saying that even when 
dowry is not demanded some- 
thing is given in kanyadan. 
Women have to be freed from 
being bondmaids who can be 
‘given away’. 

Until men are made to share 
domestic work and realise its 
value, dowry will continue to be 
an issue of prestige for parents 
who can boast that they are not 
beggars, that their daughter 
should leave their house in teen 
kapada, a very worthly sentiment 
because the daughter cannot be 
an individual capable of making 
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tion in Bengal from the very beginning of the Company’s 
was reversed, they lost their social position, tenants’ rights 
n and they started to oppose in 
s work made the zamindars 
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decisions of her own and the 
way she is brought up she cer- 
tainly is in no position to do so. 
They are not individuals, neither 
are men they are all disposable 
‘property. And yet society is no 


‘family affairs’ but the family 
interferes with sons’ and daug- 
hters’ lives. It is a society in 
a stage of rapid transforma- 
tion. Our indigenous feudalism 
is wrapped in an imported bour- 


deep ‘into our payches and 
reveal the inequality that distorts 
and boosts old values. It will 
not do to condemn and criticise 
material lust and consumerism. 
At the same time the pioneers of 


longer the same; its feudalism geois shell. 
has been diluted with an artifi- 
cial privacy. The community 


can no longer interfere with _ into. 


Communalism Theory (from rage 18) 


the anti-social elements, local political alliances 
etc, In any riot situation both the micro and macro 
factors play important role, of course varying in 
degrees from place to place. In certain extreme situ- 
ations only macro or micro level factors‘can become 
the causative factors. For example in Godhra and 
Baroda riots only micro level factors were impor- 
tant, macro level being nearly absent. In Ahmeda- 
bad riot of 1969 on the other hand, macro factor 
was largely responsible. The split in the ruling 
Congress, the nationalisation of banks with its 
implied ideological shift to the Left led the Rightist 
Opposition parties like the Jan Sangh to aggres- 
sively raise the bogey of Muslim aggressiveness 
and their refusal to merge with the ‘national main- 
stream”-and it went to the extent of adopting the 
resolution on ‘Indianisation of Indian Muslims’. 
The Congress-O at that time made an alliance 


There are many more dimen- 
sions that have not been looked 
It is for all of us to delve 


new values must be prepared to 
suffer, as Pradeep says. They may . 
have to shed their bangles and 
wear sackcloth if need be.[7] 


with the Jan Sangh. Taking advantage of some 
trivial incidents fear the Jagannath temple, the Jan 
Sangh organised a large-scale communal riot in 
Ahmedabad. The motive was to embarass Indira 
Gandhi on the one hand, and to divert attention 
from the new Left-oriented economic policy to 
fortuitous communal issue, on the other. The 
communal issue became the main topic of discus- 
sion in the country at that time. 

While concluding, I would like to say with due 
emphasis that caste and communal identities are 
far more emotionally stronger in this country than 
the class identity and the ruling classes would fully 
exploit this fact. With the slow process of econo- 
mic. growth conflict is bound to intensify and in 
India the ruling classes can easily divert the con- 
flict from class to caste or communal channel. If 
we want to develop a scientific theory of com- 
munalism we better reckon with this reality sooner 
than later. 


—_ mnM 
follows some time later demanding a unitary 


Union-State ( from page 22) 


or cast blame on for failures. It is the politician 
who holds the key to bringing success to State 
autonomy and using it for both State development 
and national development and making a reality of 
unity in diversity. What we now need in our 
politicians is not only dedication to State interests 


` but also devotion to national unity. They have to 


take to the Gandhian approach in their relations 
with their own local governments, their sister State 
Governments, and their father, Union Govern- 
ment. Dialogue, discussion, compromise, self- 
abnegation .and sharing are alla part of the new 
life that they have to learn to live, if they are 
to make a success of State autonomy. If they 
do not, I would not be surprised if another seminar 


Aftermath (rom page 30) 


US satellite and Central Intelligence Agency in- 
formation available to London it would be aston- 
ishing if the British were unaware of political deve- 
lopments in Buenos Aires, Lima and Washington 
and Argentine fleet movements at sea. : 

Dalyell’s argument about the whole affair is not 
easy to reject: “If there had been no Belgrano, 
there probably would have been no Sheffield, no 
Atlantic Conveyor, no Ardent, no Antelope and no 
Conventry,’’ meaning ships hit by the Argentines. 
The sinking of the cruiser as a political issue is un- 
likely to go away. Backed more openly now by 
some colleagues Dalyell intends to go on delving to 
establish if any sort of cover-up can be proved 
relating to the linkage between the fate of the 
Belgrano and the peace plan. 


government for India, converting autonomy into a 
pre-Independence provincial status. We cannot let 
tbat happen, for that would spell the ruin of India. 
From my reading of Indian history and my expe- 
rience of current Indian conditions and feelings, I 
am firm in my conviction that India can rise and 
grow to its full stature only asa Union of States 
with a near-federal set-up, and State autonomy link- 
ed with national identity. So when full autonomy 
comes to the States, we must not let it fail. Iam 
sure our politicians will rise to the occasion, if they 
do not, others will replace them. But India will 
continue and grow as one nation, with unity in 
diversity, and partnership instead of domination or 
dependence. That is not only my faith, but also my 
reasoned conviction. (Concluded) iO 


In his Thoughts on the Late Transactions Respect- 
ing Falkland’s Islands Samuel Johnson wrote in 
1771: These “‘few spots of earth which, in the 
desert of the ocean, had almost escaped notice’’ 
once brought “the whole system of European 
empire” to the point of convulsion. He was re- 
ferring to the dispute one year earlier when the 
British, French and Spanish nearly went to war over 
small outposts in the islands where each had con- 
flicting claims of sovereignty. 

The same “few spots of earth” 212 years later 
shook not only the contenders but the whole system 
of western hemispheric security; touched off a costly 
new arms race throughout Latin America; imperil- 
led US connections with key countries in the area; 
and projected a geopolitical dimension into a local- 
ised, regional conflict with the Soviet Union evident- 
ly willing and ready to exploit the instability, [J 
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Our Independence 
Day Pledge - 









On the occasion of the thirty-sixth 
anniversary of our Independence we pay 
our respectful homage to those martyrs 
and countless common people who 
through their ceaseless struggle, bloodshed 
and sacrifice established people's right to 
shape the destiny of our country. But-our 
cherished objective to make the 
independence fruitful to the lives of 
millions through a social system, free from 
exploitation, deprivation and forces of 
vested interest is yet to be fulfilled. The 
divisive forces are at work in different 
parts of the country to tear asunder the 
integrity of our nation on parochial 
demands of religion, race, caste and 


community. ' 

In West Bengai, the Left Front regional, communal and caste conflicts. ' 

Government always'strove to uphold the We believe continuous vigil and concerted efforts by 
democratic rights of the people and our people will safeguard the integrity, unity and solidarity 


stood by the masses in the struggle against of the nation. 


exploiters in their bid for a better living. f zoa x as 

ree result of cur determination to AA On this auspicious day we reaffirm our faith in the people. 
the tenets of national integration, West , A : ; 
Bengal is free from the stresses of any Py Bees GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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“POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Morarji : Why 


pors of the acrimonious “top secret” 
letters exchanged between President 
Sanjiva Reddy and Prime Minister Morar- 
ji Desai during Janata rule have become 
public property, 
whom Desai had. asked to write a book on 
his own tenure as Head of Government. 
Whatever Arun Gandhi, the journalist 
concerned, may now say — like regretting 
having omitted to obtain Morarjibhai’s 
permission to publish the selected excerpts 
— it would appear to be acase of deli- 
berate “leak” meant to buttress Morarji’s 
view of himself as a saint in politics and 
to denigrate Reddy as the man who betray- 
ed the Janata Government and brought 
about the fall of Morarji. Not many will 
swallow this line. The publication of the 
secret exchanges, on a selective basis, 
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Not a Probe ? 


would itself throw serious doubts on the 
self-anointed saint’s sense of propriety. 
But that is not the major issue now, 
though it has become imperative that the 
public should get the entire correspon- 
dence between the two cantankerous poli- 
ticians while they were occupying the two 
highest offices in the land. What has been 
reopened is the old debate on the kind of 
relationship that should subsist between 
the President and the Prime Minister, the 
extent to which the President ean go under 
our Constitution in advising and warning 
the Council of Ministers, and so on. In 
short, the scope and limits of the powers 
of the President. It is fairly well established 
now that the President has the duty of 
keeping his eyes and ears open, and tender- 
ing such advice as he may deem fit, leaving 
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it to the Executive to take the final deci- 
sion and assume ultimate responsibility for 
whatever goes right or wrong. 

Arun Gandhi’s own commentary in the 
Imprint magazine (August 1983) need not 
be taken too seriously for the simple rea- 
son that he has made himself the champion 
and defender of Morarjibhai. It is strange 
that a journalist who chooses to publish 
portions of letters that come into his 
possession gratuitously, should have noth- 
ing to say about the serious charges the 
then President levelled against the then 
Prime Minister. Some of the issues raised 
in the letters were debated even while the 
Janata Party was in power — like Kanti 
Desai playing the private secretary to 
the Prime Minister, living in the same 
house and at the same time carrying on 
his operations with all kinds of business- 
men in India and abroad. Hinduja is a 
notorious example. The choice of V. 
Shankar, a retired bureaucrat who had 
connections with many business concerns 
and kad been reportedly involved even 
with a foreign firm selling arms to the 
Third World, was a topic of fierce contro- 
versy even at that time. Reddy’s references 
to Kanti Desai’s visit to Teheran did not 
get a satisfactory reply; even the letter 
which Arun Gandhi did not refer to but 
which has been publicised under the byline 
of one Manu Desai in the Indian Express 
(August 22, 1983), does not really answer 
the points made not only by Reddy but 
by some leaders of the Janata Party itself 
in the relevant period. Other issues relat- 
ing to Iran and the Shah’s sister were also 
raised in the Lok Sabha during Janata 
rule, without any response from the 
Government. 

All this does not mean that Sanjiva 
Reddy was an ideal President or that he 
conducted himself unfailingly with the 
dignity and sense of propriety appropriate 
to the high office he was holding. He was 
not and he did not. He remained the petty 
politician he had always been —in other 
words, he remained what he was when in 
1969 the “Syndicate” chose Reddy as the 
Presidential candidate, calculating that he 
was capable of the kind of political 
manoeuvre and intrigue which alone could 
embarrass the then Prime Minister, Indira 
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Gandhi, and tead to her exit from office. 
It is no secret that the Syndicate had want- 
ed to make use of the office of President 
to achieve their own political ends. The 
present outcry of Morarji Desai’s sup- 
porters cannot wipe out this fact of 
history. 

This journal has always underlined the 
importance of the President recognising 
the limits of the office of Head of State 
and the wide scope of the Council of 
Ministers headed by the Prime Minister 
and enjoying majority support in Parlia- 
ment. So far as history is concerned, the 
President-Prime Minister equation was 
squarely settled more or less after the con- 
troversies provoked by Babu Rajendra 
Prasad (those were however on a much 
higher plane than the Reddy-Desai recrimi- 
nations). 

It is true that neither Reddy nor Desai 
comes out with flying colours. The one 
plus point in favour of Reddy is that he 
never pretended to bea saint, though he 
did talk of being ‘‘a humble kisan”. As 
far as the public is concerned, two issues 
need to be debated and settled. One is the 
periphery of propriety beyond which the 
President cannot be permitted to go. 
The other is the serious charges against 
Morarji to which Sanjiva Reddy has refer- 
red in his letters. Apart from the question 
whether in a secret and personal letter the 
President can raise such matters, we must 
know whether the Chief Executive can get 
away with anything by virtue of enjoying 
higher Constitutional authority in practice 
than the President. 

The two issues cannot be separated. 
And there is no sacred cow in a vibrant, 
dynamic democracy. Let all the issues that 
have come up be debated in public, and 
let the issues that need investigation be 
looked into: The corrupt practices of any 
Prime Minister can hardly be protected 
by the Official Secrets Act. It is not enough 
to lay down parameters for the President, 
though it is certainly important. 

In the bargain, Morarji Desai is found 
to be bereft of his sanctimonious toga, 
Hersh or no Hersh. O 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
August 23 





ECONOMY | 


. 
' GIRISH MISHRA | 


T™ mid-term appraisal of the 
Sixth Plan was tabled in 
Parliament on August 19. Even 
a cursory glance at it shows the 
seriousness of the economic 
situation. It calls for a sense of 
urgency instead of complacency; 
otherwise there will be no firm 
and higher basis from where the 
Seventh Plan can take off, 


The picture presented by the . 
` badly affected by drought and 


appraisal document is a mixed 
one. It appears that many of the 
distortions and deviations intro- 
duced in economic policies by 
the “second liberators” have 
been corrected, but still some of 
‘the distortions persist. The 
economy which was on the 
decline during the last phase of 
the Janata regime has started 
moving upward, though the rate 
of growth is erratic and below 
the expectation. Since 1980-81 
there has been an increase in 
production in agriculture, indus- 
try and services sectors. Public 
sector has been restored its due 
importance to a large extent and 
a number of its units have 
recorded appreciable production 
gains giving the lie to the pro- 
paganda that the economy. has 
been in the grip ofa generalised 
_Tecession. The strength of the 
economy is also demonstrated 
by the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing ahuge loan from IMF and 
contrary to the hopes of Left 
adventurists, the country retains 
its economic and political sover- 
eignty. 
The rate of growth of the 
economy, which was 7.9 per cent 
during 1980-81 and more than 5 


per cent in 1981-82, slumped to | 


a meagre 2 percent in 1982-83. 
The average rate of growth for 
these three years comes to 5 per 
cent as against the target of 5.2 
per cent. Looking slightly deeper 
into the matter, one realises how 


crucial still is the dependence 
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‘Mid-term Appraisal of Sixth Plan 


On agricultural sector’s perfor- 
mance which in turn depends on 
the mercy of Nature. It needs to 
be noted that agriculture and 
allied activities contribute more 
than 41 per cent of GNP, and 
directly and indirectly affects 
the performance of almost all 
other sectors from foreign trade 
to agro-industries. 

Last year the kharif crop was 


floods. This led to a decline of 
foodgrains production by 4 per 
cent and of overall agricultural 
production by 3 per cent. Indus- 


. trial output which rose by 5.6 


per cent in 1980-81 and 8.6 per 
cent in 1981-82 increased by 
only 3.6 per cent in 1982-83. 
Shortfalls in production against 
Plan targets are feared in the 
case Of steel ingots and saleable 
steel, non-ferrous metals like 
aluminium, blister copper and 
zinc, caustic soda, soda ash and 
sulphuric acid, PVC, mill-made 
cloth, power cables and elec- 
trical transformers. Industries 
like electronics, and the pro- 
duction of iron ore are likely to 
lag behind. 

The performance of the sugar 
industry is encouraging. The 
production will be in excess of 
the Plan target. The same is the 
case with vanaspati. The produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber, capro- 
lactam, cement, hydro and ther- 
mal turbines, and tractors has 
been more or less upto the Plan 
targets. The country has not 
experienced any substantial 
shortfalls in the production of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic ferti- 
lisers. The increase in the pro- 
duction of crude oil has exceeded 
the Plan target. During 1984-85 
the output of crude oil is likely 
to go up to 27.02 million tonnes 
as against the target of 21.6 
million tonnes. This will result 
in the reduction in the import of 





crude oil. It is estimated that 
foodgrains production will be 
around 146-148 million tonnes 
by the end of the Plan, which is 
net far behind the target of 149 
million tonnes. The record pro- 
duction of wheat this year indi- 
cates that if Nature is favourable 
‘the foodgrains production may 
exceed the target. 

It is a matter of concern that 

the additional electricity generat- 
ing capacity to be installed over 
the Plan period is likely to fall 
Short of the target by almost 
; 2000 MW. Coal production is 
likely to be in the vicinity of 144 
million tonnes as against the 
target’ of 165 million tonnes, 
though, hopefully, lignite produc- 
tion is to hit the target. 

The performance in electricity 
generation and eoal production 
will surely affect the performance 
of the economy in general. It 
needs to be investigated why the 
State Electricity Boards are in a 
mess and why the State Govern- 
ments are not able to fulfil their 
targets of installation of addi- 
tional power generating capa- 
Cities. It is said that they lack 
funds to purchase the equipment 
from BHEL which has unutilised 
capacity. It is well known that 
the funds can be had only when 
the State Governments tax the 
rural rich and make the agricul- 
tural sector contribute to the 
state exchequer. Though this 
sector produces more than 41 
per cent of GNP, its net contri- 
bution to the state exchequer is 
insignificant. While making such 
a calculation, one has to account 
for subsidies given under various 
pretexts. The protagonists of 
greater State autonomy has to 
come out with facts, not imagi- 
nary but solid, to prove their 
case. Recently a gentlemen has 
come out with the assertion that 

(Contd. on page 34) 
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Sri Lanka ©P Indictment 


The Sri Lanka Government by an emergency order banned three Left parties (the Lanka Commu- 
nist Party, Janata Vimuktha Peramuna and the Trotokyite Socialist Group). It then brought forward a 
Bill disqualifying from Parliament those who advocated a separate State. In course of the debate on 

that Bill, the lone Member of Parliament of the Lanka Communist Party, Sarath Muttetuwegama 
spoke exposing the Sri Lanka Government’s action in delaing with the holocaust that overtook the island 
Republic and explaining the position of the Lanka CP. Mainstream 


that Speech delivered in the Sri Lanka Parliament on August 3, 1983. 


publishes here the full text of 


Editors 


TC A LCC a R A A 


ME Speaker in addition to having to 

speak at a time when the whole 
country is going through the trauma of 
what happened during the last two 
weeks I myself have further impedi- 
ments placed upon me when I speak 
today. 

As you know. there is judgement 
declaring me unseated from the coas- 
tituency I represent and in addition to 
that there is an order made under the 
emergency proscribing the pærty to 
which I belong. So.I really propose to 
use jhe time that I have to speak on 
this matter to put the point of view of 
the Communist Party before this House 
because serious {allegations have heen 
made that we have been involved, that 
we have been behind this and that we 
have used the situation that occurred 
for some Political purposes of our own. 

I would first of all like to say that 
the allegation that’ is being made 
against us isa deliberate and despic- 
able lie. I want to say that inno way, 
absolutely in no way, is the Commu- 
nist Party ever either before, during or 
after the events that took place in the 
last few days, involved in any of those 
events. Sir, the Government, looking 
for some peg upon which to hang their 
own problems has now gradually 
unfolded a conspiracy. Today the 
Hon. Prime Minister said that there is 
a dark could hanging over our country. 
He said do not ask me from which side 
the could has blown here, “‘not the 
could, the cyclone”. But the cyclone 
has come and he spoke of a big and 
powerful foreign power and local 
stooges. 

Everybody knows against whom 
these allegations are being made. 
Well it isan open secret, BBC announ- 
ced it. If you listened to BBC, you 
would know that BBC announced that 
Government of Sri Lanka is trying to 
blame foreign powers, although not 
named. It is quite clear the Socialist 
countries, namely, the Soviet Union 
and parties of the Left in Sri Lanka. 
I am not speaking for all the parties. I 
cannot and I do not need to but I 
speak for our party and I say that it 
ison record that on every occasion 
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a recial violence occurred in this 
country our party has been in the 
forefront of those who were trying to 
prevent it and condemned it. 

Now look at the way this story was 
built up, The Hon, Minister of State 
madea speech over the Rupavahini 
and the Radio. No, I would in no way 


` say anything like that about the Hon. 


Minister. I will quote the Daily News 
because it is a government-owned 
paper. It says: “The authorities made 
the point”. Now these are the autho- 
tities. I will come to these authorities. 
‘The authorities made the point that 
the similarity of the pattern of attack, 
a conscious effort to prevent looting 
and destroy the goods in premises on 
which the mobs descended and other 
evidence suggested the presence of 
some kind of organised force behind 
violence’. . 

That is the evidence, which the Hon. 
Minister told the nation, upon which a 
conclusion had been drawn that there 
was a big organisation behind the riot. 


‘ Now, sir, if that is so, that is the 


Pattern which the Hon. Minister spoke 
about a pattern of looting and viole- 
nce: they take the goods, throw them 
on to the road and burn them, but do 
not Joot: the looters come later he 
said that was the pattern and it had 
been observed all over. I want to ask 
the Hon. Minister, has that not been 
the pattern on every occasiou that this 
sort of thing happened? I will qnote 
tohim, froma book written by Sir 
Ponnambalam Ramanathan about 
racial riots in 1915 between the Moors. 
I think they used to call them the 
Moors and the Sinhalese. The book is 
called *“Riots and Material Law in 
Ceylon 1915 by Sri Ponnambalam 
Ramanathan. At page 10 he says some 
of the more indignant Singhalese 
entered the ship and threw out the 
goods on to the street which the people 
set fire to and burnt in the middle of 
the street. So the pattern, if there has 
been a pattern. has been the same 
we wanted to topple the Government 
— not a joke. Evidence available— 
appropriate steps soon’. This is all in 
the secretary press handout. ‘The JVP, 


the Communist Party and Nawa 
Sama Samaja Party have been proscri- 
bed because the Government believes 
— not because there is a section like 
that but because the Government 
believes — that they have committed 
likely to commit actions prejudicial 
to public safety, law and order 
and the maintenance of essential 
services. It may be in the section, but 
he says it has been banned because 
the Government believes that it may 
be the words of the regulation. 

They are the words of the regulation, 
but it is said that the Government be- 
lieves that, he does not say, that the 
Government believes that they were 
involved of that they are likely to be 
involved. Both. Which party was invol- 
ved and which party is likely to be in- 
volved he does not bother to tell us, 
So Sir, this is the position. 

His Excellency the President is the 
head of the country. He came on 
the radio and on television, but 
he did not mention one word about 
any of these parties, not a word 
about a foreign power. I want to 
ask the members of the Government 
group. Today His Excellency the Pre- 
sident addressed them. Did he say in 
his address to the Government group 
today, ‘the parties of the Left, the 
parties that were banned, were involv- 
ed’? I challenge them because I know 
for a fact that His Excellency the Pre- 
sident did not say any such thing today 
either. That is why Sir, I say that this 
is deliberate attempt'to throw the 
whole blame for what happened on us, 
to use it internationally and nationally. 
I know the decisions that have been 
taken. When the Government was in 
panic they took certain decisions to 
discontinue diplomatic ties with cer- 
tain countries. Of course you took 
decisions. There was an argument 
about whether to expel the whole 
embassy, to break off complete rela- 
tions or do it by expelling certain peo- - 
ple declared personsa non grata. But I 
am saying it with responsibility and I 
know that a decision was taken and 
furthermore, when you were in a panic 
you took a decision to get down troops - 


from a certain country. I will say this: 
the Indian Foreign Minister Narasimha 
Rao said on the floor of the Lok Sabha 
yesterday that there is quite a lot of 
substance in the UPI report. What was 
the UPI report? That you are asking 
for personnel from America, England 
and some other country. Well, Iam 
„telling you what Narasimha Rao said 
may not be true. I am only saying that 
Rone Foreign Minister of India having 
come here, discussed with them and 
gone back went to the Lok Sabha and 
that is what he said, Iam not saying it 
is true. lam only saying that he said 
it. 

Then, Sir, I want to ask the Govern- 
ment, can they blame us when you 
look at the record of what has happen- 
ed: how these incidents started? Can 
they father it on another party because 
.of what happened? Firstly, there had 
been a number of killings by terrorists 
in Jaffoa or in other parts of the 
northern province which had been 
leading up to a very dangerous situa- 
tion. Then on the 22nd and the 23rd 
July — I do not know the exact date 
— but by the 24th thirteen bodies of 
soldiers killed by a mad man or group 
of mad men, who obviously had no 
regard for the safety of the life and 
liberty of their compartriots in this 
part of the country, were brought to 
Kanatte. I myself happened to be 
passing that way at about 3 O’clock to 
go to a house where there was a 
funeral on the Model Farm Road. I 
did not know anything about these 13 
bodies till [saw a constable at other 
end of the bottom of part of Bullers 
Road where Raymonds is, and the 
other end where you get out on the 
Castle Street. A lot of people were 
converging towards Kanatte and 
towards Raymonds from ail directions. 
I asked the constable who was on duty 
at the other end, at the Castle Street 
end, what had happened and what this 
was, then he told me that some 15 
bodies were being brought, and I ask- 
ed what 15 bodies? He was ready to 
give the information. He said 15 
bodies of those people killed ‘there, 
and so only then I went to that funeral 
house and came back and made inqui- 
ries and found out what happened. I 
' think, Sir, the Hon. Prime Minister or 
some other Government speaker relat- 
ed the events that happened in 
Kanatte. Of course the conversation 
that I have heard is absolutely different 
because what I have heard was that 
the bodies were to have been buried in 
Kanatte according to the papers also 
with full military honours, and the 
relatives who came there, the members 
of the families of the deceased, 
demanded the bodies. That is what I 
have heard. There was a big crowd 
gathered which closed up the graves 
that had been dug and generally creat- 
ed some trouble. 

Now, Sir, that was an explosive 
Situation that 13 bodies of Sinhalese 
people, soldiers who had been killed 
by these lunatic fringe terrorists 
without any regard for Tamil people 
and property, here, had been brought 
here. That was a situation which was 
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explpsive. What happened? 

y the night of Sunday the 24th 
(July), Borella had erupted into 
violence. Thimbirigasaya junction two 
hourse later, at about 1.30 had erupted 
into violence. What did the censor 
Liyanage do? He allowed all the 
following morning papers a report 
which said, “thirteen soldiers killed in 
Jaffna”. It is a full story. What is the 
earthly use of the censor? The names 
were mentioned revealing that they 
were all Sinhalese. What is the earthly 
use. I ask? Is it we who put that news 
in the papers, the Left Parties? Was 
not that news the spark-off point for 
the trouble? The Government must 
look at themselves. It is not a question 
of blame. But do not blame others. 
Do not try to father the blame on us. 
Look where the blame is. See who did 
it deliberately. To put that news item 
in the front page of every daily news- 
paper. You might as well have got up 
the people somewhere and told the 
people, “right strike today”. It is 
tantamount to that. That is exactly 
what happened. By 10.30 or 11.00 
there was mayhem, a lot of us saw 
what happened at some different points 
in the city. I myself saw when I was 
coming back from Moratuwa up to 
Dehiwela junction. At Dehiwela Junc- 
tion the road was impassable and I 
came through that Zoo Road and 
when I got to Koapala I sawa body 
burning on the road. Again by the 
time I came to Pamankada the roads 
were impassable into Colombo. Al} 
the traffic was moving out in one mad 
rush. Everybody knows that I do not 
want to recall the gory details. One 


.might have stood like Mark Antony 


and said “Oh, judgement, Thou Art 
led to Brutish beasts and men have 
lost their reason”. 

That is exactly what happened. Could 
you blame us for all that, for putting in 
the newspapers that 13 people have 
died and for taking no action on the 
24th? Could you not have the curfew 
imposed on the morning of the 25th 
when two points in the city had been 
attacked? Was it us who prevented that 
curfew? Could not some leaders of the 
Government have come on the State 
media that night or immediately after 
and appealed for calm? Was it we who 
prevented that? Surely, just because 
something has happened, just because 
some people give you reports, you 
believe them. These are the same 
people who gave reports to other Gov- 
ernment, also the CID. I do not want 
to mention the names: look carefully, I 
would like to ask His Excellency the 
President I have no way of asking 
except through this House to look 
carefully, because interested parties 
might try to cover their own omissions 
by making a scare story and landing 
the whole blame on somebody also. 
That is what has happened. There are 
very powerful people who would 
like to manipulate certain situations 
and there are obvious scapegoats appo- 


inted. Communist Parties are obvious 


scapegoats. The Soviet Union is an 
obvious scapegoat. Surely, the future 
of this country, the whole policy of 


this Government, the history of this 
country, the nonaligned movement, 
all these things are not going to be 
thrown into jeopardy because some 
fellow gives you a report. That is what 
happened, just because these things 
happened, and just because the Gov- 
ernment also delayed and failed to 
take certain steps, therefore, the blame 
must be put on somebody else. Every- 
body knows, Sir, the houses and areas 
that were attacked, that State CTB 
buses came with thugs. Surely, | am 
not telling this to make some point: if 
you go and ask your friends in those 
areas, you will know. Electricity board 
vehicles brought some thugs to Agala- 
watte. I am not saying that the electri- 
city board Chairman or somebody else 
or the Minister gave an order. That is 
not the point. The State apparatus was 
used. I mean, if you want to say “No”, 
and think that solves the problem. I 
look at it, the truth is there, 

I want to ask the Government, look 
at the statement made by the Minister 
of Rural Industries “Development. 
What does it show? Look at that state- 
ment carefully: it says: 

“It is more than unfortunate that 
these elements of disaster, these squads 
of goondas and rabble have been al- 
lowed to wander freely causing havoc 
and inflicting misery of such Propor- 
tions with impunity”. 

Was it wo of the Left parties that al- 
lowed the goondas to roam the streets 
with impunity? Was it we? Was it we 
who could have prevented them from 
loafing the streets with impunity? Or, 
was there somebody else, some other 
authority who could have stopped it? 
You better tell this House what you 
really meant when you made that 
statement. 

Then Sir, we have two very unfor- 
tunate incidents 35 prisoners were kill- 
ed on one occasion and 17 or 18 on the 
next occasion. The censor issued a 
statement about the deaths. You can- 
not take the censor seriously because 
he issued a statement about the deaths 
and Iam coming to that, Iam not for 
Eelam. He gives the fatality figures. 
That is also in the paper of the ist 
August. On July 25th in Colombo and 
greater Colombo area 36, outside 11. 
That is, he is giving the deaths up to 
that time, 35 people have died in the 
prison. This figure of 179 on the Ist of 
August includes the 53 killed in the 
prison. On the 26th he gives the num- 
ber as 36 in Colombo and Greater 
Colombo. So that means outside the 
prisons only. One man, Mr Speaker, 
only one man has died on the 25th in 
Colombo and Greater Colombo. Every- 
body knows that that is not so. What 
are these figures that he gives? Of what 
worth are they? Up to today he says it 
is 279 or some such number. We can- 
not believe what he says because this 
gives it the lie. I ask the Hon. Minister 
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to kindly consider this. On the first 
August the figures carried in the 
Daily News up to the 26th July weie 
36 deaths in Colombo and Greater Col- 
ombo area including the 35 died in the 
prison. Only one more man in the 
Colombo and Greater Colombo area 
has died. I say Sir, with great respect, 
that those figures are of no use. He is 
one of the people who has not done his 
job properly because I say and I say 
with a sense of responsibility, that-his 
censoring of news was done in an irres- 
ponsible way leaving very much to be 
desired. The Government says that 
‘there was a pattern, I want to ask 
about the pattern. 

What happened in the DDC elec- 
tions in Jaffna? Then in 1981 August 
there was another outbreak of com- 
munal violence. Ratnapura was one of 
the areas affected. His Excellency the 
President visited Ratnapura. He came 
back the following day and made a 
historic speech at the Rama krishna 
Mission to UNP. What did His Ex- 
cellency the President say? He said 
some animals have committed some 
outrages. From where did ‘these 
animals emerge? He asked having seen 
the carnage he came back and said, 
“from where did these animals 
emerge?” He said “Iam sorry to say 
that some people from my own party 
have been responsible”. That was in 
July 1981. 

He said “I feel ashamed”, then Sir, 
Jook at the rest of the things that 
happened. I will give you only a few 
incidents. One day Prof. Sarath- 
chandra was making a speech at the 
ACOC hall. Then some people came 
in a CTB bus attacked that hall, 
assaulted that old man, put him on the 
road:and went off. 

Look at the pattern. Then three 
judges of the Supreme Court delivered 
a judgement'in the fundemantal rights 
of Mrs. Vivienne Goones-wardena. 
Three or four days after that on a 
Saturday morning goondas in CTB 
buses went opposite the houses of 
those three-Supreme Court Judges ‘and 
demonstrated. Telephones were not 
working, police were not contactable. 
In this context, when you say that 
three was a pattern; In fact there are 
many patterns and one of the patterns 
is a very dangerous pattern, and that 
the Government may find that they 
are incapable of restraining some of 
their own people, and that the abiiity 
to maintain order, to guarantee the 
safety of people is slipping from their 
hands. I say this with a sense of res- 
ponsibility, asa man from a minority 
party. 

I want to know this. Do you give 
us the guarantee not from the process 
of law you can do anything, arrest us, 
charge us and if we are guilty punish 
us. We have bowed to the verdicts of 
courts but do you guarantee to us 
safety from thugs? I am not sure. Your 
record is not so clean. That is the 
problem. Sir because, look at what 
has happened. That is the pattern I 


was saying is going to emerge, and. 


` that is why I say that it is not easy to 
just take the blame and land it on 
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somebody. f want tosay on behalf of 
the Communist Party that we havé an 
impeccable record on inter-racial rela- 
tions in this country, both as a party 
and as individuals: I feel very sur- 
prised and hurt Sir, that has been said 
that we-used such a situation whatever. 
it was to’get into power or do anything 
that is in the imagination of their 
heads in the last few days. After the 
24th I have spent more time helping 
people in distress. I myself personally 
and several other people in our Party 
and to be accused that we used this 
situation, is unheard of. Sir a friend of 
mine, a British Communist rang me 
up from London, and said that TV in 
London showed all this earnage in 


‘ Colombo and then some days later 


BBC announced that the Government 
says that the Communist Party is res- 
ponsible and he asked me what has 
happened? What has happened to you 
fellows? Can you do this kind of thing? 
What I mean is you: could say any- 
thing but that is all: right that there 
was a strike, that we tried to over- 


’ throw the Government through that 


or anything. But, I say that we used 


some communal riot and got into that. 


and tried to manipulate that for our 
own purpose, I say again on the floor 
of the House, is a diabolical lie. 

Then Sir, what has happened as a 
result of all this? Exactly what you are 
trying to prevent is going to happen. 
You are trying to prevent a division of 
the country. What has happened to- 
day? Up to now 2,500 odd people have 
been sent to Jaffna and some more are 
to be sent. : 

How many Sinhalese were brought 
back up to yesterday? About 700 or 
800 Sinhalese have been evacuated 
from Jaffna. What are you doing? 
You are creating a Cyprus in this 
country. Very soon there will be border 
guards. Tamils on one side and the 
Sinhalese on the other side. The Hon. 
Minister for Industries said that you 
must have the liberty to go everywhere. 
That is quite right, but what is going 


to happen in effect? After what hap- 
. pened here in Colombo I do not know 


whether any Tamil will trust any 
Sinhalese hereafter and vice-versa. We 
will be always having to look our 
shoulder if we are living in majority 
Tamil areas or majority Sinhalese 
areas. We have to look over our 
shoulder to see what is happening. 

Sir this is not a time to apportion 
blame. This is a time to be a little 
responsible, particularly the Govern- 
ment. It is their duty to govern and 
when you say that you will not give 
Eelam, I quite agree you cannot appa- 
rate this country. Then you will have 
to guarantee all the people of this 
country, because all are citizens of this 
freedom of life, of liberty, of passage 
in and out of any place of work and ‘so 
on. That is why I say that the Govern- 


- ment has a lot to be blamed for in this 


situation. I am deliberately not using 
too harsh a word. I could if I want to 
make several allegations. I am delibe- 
rately not doing it because it will spoil 


the atmosphere further. It will do- 


more harm than good. I do not want 


. front. 


tonamé names or make accusations, 
but I say that you have to look at this 
problem not to find scape-goats but to 
solve this problem. That is why. I say, 
Sir that this approach will not do. 
What are you going to do now? You 
are banning the only Party that is. 
legally available to them. You are 
sending them underground to join the 
terrorists. 4 


I want to say finally, before I ¢lose,'| 
the position of the Communist Party ’ 
regarding a separate State. We are 
opposed to a separate state. While we 
concede to the Tamils the right to 
determine their future, we ourselves do 
not advocate a'separate state: in this 
small country it is not feasible, it is not 
geographically feasible. It is not politi- 
cally feasible, it is not economically 
feasible, and that is why we oppose 
that. We oppose a separate state bẹ- 
cause neither the Tamil workers and 
peasants in the North nor the Sinhalese 
workers and peasants will benefit from 
it. They will both lose by ‘having this 
country fragmented. So our position 
on this is unequivocal and clear. 


But I want to say this. You have 
banned our party. You have taken the 
General Secretary and three members 
of the Politburo into custody. So it is 
not possible for us to meet and discuss 
this Bill (The Bill referred to here is 
the one which disqualified from Parlia- 
ment any party or individual that 
advocated separation. — Editor) to 
decide what stand we ‘should take on 
it. That is why I was talking on some 
other matter, because we cannot take 
a stand on this Bill. While our position 
is against separatism, against demand 
for Eelam and while we will advocate 
against it, on this Bill we cannot meet 
now legally. But part of the Politburo 
which decides urgent matter is in cus- 
tody and therefore on this matter, we 
Communist Party cannot take any 
position. i 


I want to say one thing. I want to 
ask the Hon. Minister of Industries 
onething. You said you are talking on 
behalf.of the Sinhalese people. I want 
to ask you what happened to the 
soldiers who were shot, their families? 
What happened to the policemen who 
were shot and their families. How 
much compensation were they given? ] 
have agitated a case that: Hon. Deputy 
Minister of Deference knows, about 
soldiers in my own part of the worlc 
while you gave them some small sum, 
you gave one hundred thousand rupee: 
to each family of the UNP Tamils whc 
were killed. They were not soldiers 
who were lying down their lives in the 
They got hundred thousanc 
rupees but those soldiers got much les: 
and the policemen even less. So I wan 
to ask the Hon. Minister of Industries 
the next time be gets the opportunit; 
to look at that aspect of the matte 
and see that they also get at least th: 
hundred thousand rupees that wer 
given to those DDC or TC candidates 
the Tamil UNP candidates who wer 
shot by the terrorists. i 

That is all, Sir.@ (Courtesy New 
Today) 
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Fer the past six years, the people of Pakistan 
have been suffering under the yoke of the brutal 
` dictatorship of General Zia ul Haq. All constitu- 
tional and basic human rights -have been denied 
to the people and they have no recourse against the 
reign of terror that has been let loose against them. 
In the following paragraphs we will try to encapsu- 
late subversion of constitutional rights, and the 
barbaric acts of violence being perpetrated against 
the Pakistani people under the cover of Martial 
Law rules, and the pretext of “‘Islamisation’’. 
` General Zia’s regime was born in illegality. Under 


`. Article 6 of the 1973 Constitution of Pakistan, which 


represented the supreme law of the country at the 
time of Zia’s takeover, military coup is an “act 
of treason”, punishable by death. Although in 
November 1977 the Supreme Court justified, under 
the “doctrine of necessity”, the coup of July 5, 1977, 
as a temporary deviation from parliamentary rule 
necessitated by the breakdown of law and order 
that followed the March elections, it upheld the 
1973 Constitution as the “‘supreme law of the land”. 
The Court also reserved power for the civilian 
courts to review decisions of the military authorities 
and sanctioned military tule for only as long as it 
would take to restore order and hold new elections 
for a civilian government. It explicitly laid down the 
holding of elections as the sole purpose of Martial 
Law. 

The military government under General Zia has 
violated both of the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court ruling which gave temporary legality to the 
military rule. First, elections promised within ninety 


days of the coup were postponed under the pretext- 


of “accountability” ofthe previous Government 
which, in fact, was an euphemism for the frame-up 
und subsequent execution of the deposed Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto on a false murder 
charge. Next, in September 1978, General Zia 
appointed himself President of Pakistan without any 
Jegal or constitutional basis for assuming the Office. 
Ja October 1979, the last vestiges of the flimsy legal 
cover provided by the 1977 Supreme Court decision 
were shed and sweeping measures were announced 
including the indefinite postponement of elections, 
the banning of all political parties and political 
` activities, and arrests of hundreds of political leaders 
and activists. At the same time, the regime announ- 
ced the Constitution (Second Amendment) Order 
1979, which by fiat added Article 212-A to the 
Constitution, : empowering the military courts to 
transfer any case from the civil courts to themselves 
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and placing their decisions beyond review or appeal 
in the civil courts: The constitutional and legal 
abuse did not end here. Presidential Order No. 21 
of 1980, promulgated in May 1980, amended Article 
199 of the Constitution eliminating the power of 
the higher civilian courts to review decisions of the 
military tribunals or pass any judgement regarding 
the validity or effect of any Martial Law Regulation 
or Martial Law Order”. This decree was made 
retroactive to the time ofthe coup, thereby declar- 
ing ‘as legal the takeover as well as all subsequent 
actions taken by the Martial Law authorities. In 
addition, Martial Law Order No. 77 was promul- 
gated, giving military tribunals exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over political cases as well as over cases involy- 
ing offences under Martial Law Orders and Pakistan 
Penal Code. Despite these decrees, some judges — 
mainly in the Baluchistan High Court — continued 
to. exercise their power of review over Martial Law 
decrees as well as sentences handed down by mili- 
tary-tribunals. In a notable case, the Baluchistan 
High Court stayed the execution of student leader 
Hameed Baluch, sentenced to death for murder by 
a military court, which, in mid-trial, had to find 
another murder victim when it was discovered that 
the original victim was still alive. 

The possibility of the judiciary to exercise even a 
semblance of independence was finally put to an end 
in March 1981. by the Provisional Constitutional 
Order (PCO) 1981. In effect the PCO dissolved the 
1973 Constitution and ail powers of the judiciary 
that flowed from it. It also empowered General 
Zia to amend the Constitution at will. Most impor- 
tantly, it required all judges of the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts to swear a new oath pledging 
allegiance to the PCO rather than to the Constitu- 
tion. At least seven senior judges refusea to take 
the new oath while twelve others were not invited 
to attend the oath-talking ceremony. Thus, at least 
nineteen senior judges were purged including the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and the Chief 
Justice of the Baluchistan High Court. As a result 
of the PCO 1981, political detainees have no means 
to challenge their arrest, request bail, or appeal 
sentences passed by the military courts. Following 
this measure, Hameed Baluch was executed on 
June 11, 1981, despite widespread protest against 
the sentence. The FCO 1981 also dissolved all the 
major political parties, and if political acti- 
vity is allowed again, only those parties whose 
ideology is acceptable under the Tight: wing obscu- 
rantist thinking of the military rulers will te allow- 
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` ed to participate. 


The rule ‘of law in Pakistan has been replaced by 


a plethora of Martial Law Orders (MLO) and~ 
’ Martial Law Regulations (MLR) which strike at the 


roots of all the international covenants of human 
rights to which Pakistan is a signatory, and violate 
the elementary norms of civilised behaviour. At- 
tempts to'exercise fundamental rights are met with 
repression and harsh punishments prescribed ‘in 
MLRs. Before we describe the methods of repres- 
sion used by the regime and the manner in which 


they affect different social groups, it would be- 


pertiment to list a: few military regulations which 
provide the basis of denying these rights, and pres- 
cribing. harsh and unusual punishment to the 
alleged offenders. Ma 
The “legal? cover for terrorising the people of 
Pakistan is created not only by the removal of 
constitutional guarantees, and imposition of explicit 
MLRs, but ‘also by. arbitrarily amending, by means 
of MLOs, the laws already existing in the Penal 
Code, and making them harsher. For example, 
Section 499, dealing with slander, has been so 
amended’ as to make libel a cognisable offence and 
authorises the police to arrest an editor or publisher 
without a warrant for publishing ‘‘slander” against 
a person “even if it was true and in the public 
interest”. Similarly, by transferring penal code 
cases, such as under 124-A for sedition, to the 
jurisdiction of the military courts, the military 
regime has added further arbitrariness and harsh- 
ness to the laws which were already impinging on 
civil liberties. In addition, under the pretext of 
*‘Tslamisation’’, it has introduced cruel punishments 
such as the severing of hand for theft, stoning to 
death for adultery and generalised use of floggings. 
Immediately following the military coup, the Law (Conti- 
nuance in Force) Order was issued, suspending the funda- 
menta! rights guaranteed in the Constitution. Along with 
civil rights such as freedom of expression and the right to 
strike, these included such basic rights as the right to life, 
freedom of thought, freedom of religion, and freedom from 
fortuné As military rule consolidated, Martial Law 
Orders were issued transforming the exercise of these 
‘rights into crimes, and recommending specific punishments 
for them. The right to due process of law is denied by 
MLR 78, which empowers the Government to arbitrarily 
detain people without informing them of the charges 
against them. ` 
MLR 23 bars strikes by trade unions. MLRs 51, 52 and 
53 make it virtually impossible for the trade unions to 
function and carry draconian punishments for contraven- 
tion, MLR 4 prescribes 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and 30 lashes for printing literature which can be constru- 
ed as promoting hatred between classes, and thus forbids 


the workers to express their grievances against their’ 


employers. These regulations violate the rights guaranteed 
under ILO convention to which Pakistan is a signatory. 
MLR 49 denies freedom of the: pree and turns it into a 
docile hand-maiden of the military, regime. Ban. on the 
expression of opinions contrary to the obscurantist ideo- 
logy of the regime, contained in MLRs 4, 15, and 18, as 
well as restrictions, on reporting political activities and 

- opinions, had already made itall but impossible for the 
press to engage in any debate about the national issues. 
Harsh punishments, including long imprisonment and 
flogging is prescribed in these MLRs for journalists violat- 
ing the ban: 


‘MER 33 forbids participation in political activities of any 


kind and prescribes a sentence of ‘‘rigorous imprisonment 
“fora term which may extend to seven and/or whipping 


r 


s 


$ 
upto 20 stripes.” Poiitical activity is also seen as tantam- 
ount to ‘spre&ling ‘‘disaffection towards the Armed- 
Forces”, for which MLR 13 prescribes a maximum punish- 
ment of 5 years and 10: lashes. MLR nos. 1, 4, and 5; 
amongst other things, provide for similar’ punishments for 
engaging in political activities. The sweeping language of 


these regulations extends to any assembly of people or 7 


form of soeial protest deemed threatening by the regime. f 

With the suspension of the’ Constitution, and 
imposition of draconian military regulations, as-well 
as the amending of Penal Code, the people of 
Pakistan have been rendered helpless against an 
exceedingly brutal and’callous military regime. Nay 
the military Government need not abide by its own 
rule to perpetrate repression against the people. It 
does what it wants to, and provides a cover for it 
later, if need be. . But sometimes it feels no need to 
provide even a fig-leaf for its criminal conduct. The 
result of this lawlessness has been the widespread 


-use of extreme forms, of oppression and brutality, 


the magnitude and depth of- which cannot be dis- 
cerned even from the reading of the disquieting 
language of MLOs, MLRs, „and so-called Islamic 
laws. > \ 

Below we briefly describe the forms and methods 
of repression which are being used without restraint 
by General Zia-ul-Haq’s military dictatorship. 


[ MPRISONMENT has -been widely used; both as a. 

method of punishment and as‘a pre-emptive 
measure to contain political opposition. The latter 
aspect was most vividly evident in the massive 
arrests. that followed the formation of the Move- 
ment for the Restoration of Democracy (MRD), a 
coalition of nine political parties, in February 1981. 
Although the hijacking of a PIA airliner at the 
same time provided the pretext for this crackdown, - 
it was clear from the patterns of arrest that the real 
intent was to dismantle the newly formed coalition. 
At least six thousand people were arrested in 
March 1981 alone, according to Amnesty Inter-~ 
national. This organisation also estimated that the 
number of people imprisoned at any time varied 
from seven hundred toseveral thousands. 

Few ‘major political, trade union and student 
leaders have been spared imprisonment, and tens of 
thousands of people from all walks. of life have 
languished in Zia’s prisons at one or another. Inter- 
national appeals for the release of political prisoners 
have largely been to no avail. Even today hundreds 
of political prisoners are rotting in Pakistani jails, 
some are held in solitary confinement or held 
incommunicado, others denied medical facilities 
and allowed to die slowly, and yet others deliberate- 
ly maltreated or even tortured. The regime has 
followed a clever policy of, carrying out mass 
“roundups” at critical moments when it intends to 
carry out a major measure, such as the execution of 
Prime Minister Bhutto on April 4, 1979, or when 
the opposition is expected to organise a mass action, 
but releasing most of the detainees within a few 
months. Thus, from time to time it could claim 
that it is holding “only two political prisoners.” 
But in fact the minimum number of ‘political 


prisoners it has held at any given time has not been 
less than a three digit figure. g 

Prolonged detention without trial has been a 
common practice which has been meted out, among 
others, to political figures like Nusrat, Bhutto, 
Benazir Bhutto, Asghar Khan, and Nasrullah Khan 
and journalists like Irshad Rao. Others are charged 
under various rules and arraigoed before a military 
court or tribunal, but the trial lasts for ever and the 
accused are not granted bail. Jam Saqi, Prof. Jamal 
Naqvi and several other political and trade union 
activists have been railroaded in this manner. A 
large number of persons, however, have been con- 
victed of violating one or other of the MLRs and 
sentenced to long imprisonment. Quite often, the 
prisoners are retained in jails after the expiration of 
their sentences and withot being given a fresh cause 
for continued detention. Irshad Rao and Rasul Bux 
Palejo, among others, have been subjected to such 
extension of imprisonment. 

Torture of political prisoners is widespread as a 
means of interrogation and intimidation. The most 
notorious centres of torture are the Lahore Fort and 
the Attock Fort, although cases of torture have 
taken place in army camps and police stations 
throughout the country. The methods of torture 
include: electric shocks; beatings, especially in sensi- 
tive areas of the body; hanging prisoners upside 
down; threats against the families of prisoners; de- 
privation of food and-sleep for days in a row; burning 
with cigarettes; etc. Prominent cases of torture inclu- 
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mre 


de: Qamar Abbas, a PPP lawyer from Peshawar, who 
was severely tortured and had to be hospitalised in 
order to save his life; Irshad Rao, former publisher 
of Al-Fatah, who also had to undergo hospitalisa- 
tion but was removed from the hospital and taken 
back into custody against medical advice; several 
cases of women being tortured have been confirmed: 
in One, a woman was burned all over her body with 
cigarettes. Farkhanda Bukhari, PPP member, was 
tortured in jail. Among the top political leadership, 
Fatehyab Ali Khan, acting President, MKP, was 
tortured in detention. Given this widespread use of 
torture, it is not surprising that several deaths have 
taken place in custody. Nazir Abbasi and Kalu 
Brahmani, both belonging to the Sind National 
Students Federation,. were tortured to death in 
Separate instances by the army and the police. 
Inayat Masih, a Christian trade union leader, died 
in the hospital as a result of torture, after having 
been arrested for demanding better working condi- 
tions for sanitation workers. At least six other 
instances of death under torture are known. For 
many victims surviving the torture has not neces- 
sarilly meant a blessing. Physically maimed or 
psychologicaly shattered, these people are unable to 
lead a normal life. Shamin Wasti, a trade unlonist 
from Hyderabad, was recently released after long 
incarceration, but not before he had lost his mental 
balance due to torture. . 
Flogging has become a routine form of punish- 
ment for both criminal and political offences. 
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Amnesty International lists the names of 192 
prisoners flogged between July 1977 and July 1981 
for participating in non-violent political activity- 
The real number is much greater. As early as 
March 1978, The Observer (London), reported that 
at least 700 members of the PPP had been flogged 
since the imposition of Martial Law. More recent- 
ly, hundreds of people have been flogged: in one 
case, 43 people were flogged at the same time, in 


connection with the sectarian clashes in Pakistan. . 


Women have also been flogged, as have old men 
and minors who, even by Martial Law regulations, 
are not liable to-such punishment. In one case, a 
pregnant woman was sentenced to be flogged, and 
her sentence was suspended till she delivered. Many 
victims of flogging lose consciousness, and the 
lashing continues after they have revived. Cases 
of people who have required hospitalization after 
flogging are frequent, and include Qayyum’ Nizami, 
a former member of the Punjab Provincial Assemb- 
bly, and a former leader of the PPP. A number 
of victims have died and some have been paralyzed 
as a result of these brutal floggings. 

The military regime, for sadistic pleasure as well 
as for intimidating the public, arranges spectacles 
of floggings in public arenas, where special'seats 
are laid out for VIPs and a microphone is placed 
near the mouth of the victim so that his shrieks 
could be heard through the loud speakers in the 
arena and beyond, After the initial outcry in the 
world press against this barbaric punishment, the 
regime has reduced the frequency of public flog- 
gings, but routine whipping inside jails continues 
and little is heard in the world press about this 
cruelty these days. , 

While political prisoners have been flogged and 
tortured, the masses on the street have been sub- 
jected to vicious retaliation at slightest sign of 
agitation. According to a recent item in The Times 
of India (Gctober 3, 1982), 12 people were killed 
when army units quelled a student uprising in a 
small town near Quetta. Thisis not the first in- 
stance of deaths occurring during a crackdown, on 
unrest. In two earlier instances, entire towns were 
attacked by the army. The first incident took place 
in Bangal Dero (Larkana District, Sind), shortly 
after Bhutto’s execution. In both instances, the 
army brutally suppressed uprisings by the local 
populace, and killed unknown numbers of people. 
In yet another incident in January 1978 a strike by 
workers in Multan was ended by a massacre of the 
strikers by the police. On April 4, 1980, mourners 
observing the first anniversary of Prime Minister 
Bhutto’s execution were attacked by the security 
forces, first with tear-gas, and batons, and later 
fired on. Several persons were killed (Dawn, April 
5, 1980). Peaceful processions of lawyers, women, 
and workers have been repeatedly crushed with 
brutal force. In other incidents, the police, troops, 
and right-wihg thugs of the Jamaat-i-Islami have 
collaborated in breaking up protests by force. 


fore tactic used against opponents of the 
regime is that of assassinating them, and then 


blaming it on their resisting arrest. Cold-blooded 
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murders of this sort have been committed against 
Lala Asad, allegedly a member of the underground 
“‘Al-Zulfiqar” organization, and Mian Khan Kaka, 
Vice-President of MKP in N.W.F. Province. Other 
people killed in this manner include Anis Chaudhry, 
Mula Mohammad Azim, and Musa Gul Mengal, 
among other political activists. 

The politically motivated execution of Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto on a false murder 
charge invoked world reaction which, however, did 
not deter the regime from repeating this method 
of eliminating its opponents. The case of Hamid 
Baluch, a member of the Baluch Students Organi- 
zation, hanged on June 11, 1981, has already been 
mentioned. Another student, a leader of the 
Pakhtoon Students Organization, Nasir Achakzaii 
was similarly framed and executed by hanging. A 


-number of people have had to flee the country in 


order to avoid being tried on trumped-up murder 
charges. These include Afzal Bangash, President 
of Pakistan Mazdoor Kisan Party (MKP). Militant 
leaders of the PPP, like Qayyum Nizami and 
Qayyum Butt, were similarly targeted by the regime 
for elimination. 

The Zia dictatorship has distinguished itself by 
creating thousands of political exiles. Persons from 
all walks of life have been forced to fiee due to 
threat'to life, liberty and honour. Many of these 
exiles were not involved politically but were pro- 
fessional, technocrats, and ‘bureaucrats who were 
victimized by the regime to facilitate the imposition 
of obscurantist and anti-national policies. Promi- 
nent among current exiles from Pakistan are: 
Attaullah Mengal, former Chief Minister of Balu- 
chistan, and Chief of the Mengal Tribe; Khair Bux 
Marri, former Secretary General of the National 
Awami Party, and Chief of the Marri Tribe; Afzal 
Bangash, President of the Pakistan Mazdoor Kisan 
Party; Dr. Ghulam Hussain, Secretary-General of 
PPP; Qayyum Nizami, Information Secretary and 
member of the Central Committee of the Pakistan 
People’s Party; Sardar Mazhar Ali Khan,a PPP 
member of the Punjab Provincial Assembly; Qayyum 
Butt, a PPP leader; Ghulam Safdar Shah, former 
Judge of the Supreme Court; Dr. Kaniz Yusuf, for- 
mer Professor at Sind University, and editor of the 
opposition publication, Pakistan Forum; Dr. Sheh- 
zad Sadiq, former Chairman of Oil and Gas Deve- 
lopment Corporation; Brig. Usman Khalid, army 
officer; Farigh Bukhari, Professor and poet; Wahab 
Siddiqui, editor of the weekly Al-Fatah; Farkhanda 
Bukhari, a PPP activist; Fehmida Riaz, poet and 
editor of Awaz. 

In December 1982, in another move, Gen. Zia 
promulgated an Ordinance which would bar any 
person from leaving the country, even if he or she 
had travel documents. Simultaneously, another 
ordinance was promulgated amending the National 
Registration Act, 1973, empowering the authorities 
to “cancel, impound or confiscate” identity cards. 
Even before the introduction of these measure, a 
number of citizens, including former Finance Minis- 
ter Mubashir Hussan, famous poet Habib Jalib, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Women and Administration in Islam 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


F the Quran is treated as a primary source it 


would be difficult for any impartial scholar of 


Islam to deny that it accorded a very high status to 
women which could even be interpreted to mean, in 
many respects, equal status with men. The pro- 


.blem arises only when we try to understand the 


status of women through the commentary on the 
relevant; verses of the Quran written by eminent 
ulama during the early and later periods of Islam. 
These ulama, although undoubtedly very eminent 
and highly learned in islamic theology, were not 
above the influences and prejudices of their age; in 
fact no one can claim to be. These interpretations 
and commentaries written by the eminent author- 
ities became, for the subsequent generations of 
Muslims, as sacred as the textual content of the 
Quran itself. I do not think the problem of the 
status of women in Islam canbe satisfactorily re- 
solved as long as the textual content of the holy 
Scripture and the commentaries thereupon by the 
early theologians are treated almost on par.’ 

It would be interesting to note that the image of 


women as crystallised through the medieval ages’ 


came to be treated almost as in keeping with the 
doctrines of Islam. While talking about the vir- 
tues of an ideal Muslim womeg, a medieval Persian 
writer opined: 

An ideal woman speaks and laughs rarely and never with- 
out a reason. She never leaves the house, even to see 
neighbours of her acquaintance. She has no women friends, 
gives her confidence to nobody, and her husband is her 
sole reliance. She takes nothing from anyone, excepting 
her husband and her parents. If she sees relatives, she 
does not meddle with their affairs. She is not treacherous, 
and has no faults to hide, nor bad reasons to proffer. She 
does not try to entice people. If her husband shows his 
intention of performing the conjugal rights, she is agreeable 
to his desires and occasionally provokes them. She assists 
him always in his affairs, and is sparing in complaints and 
tears; she does not laugh or rejoice when she sees her hus- 
band moody or sorrowful, but shares his troubles, and 
wheedles him into a good humor, till he is quite content 
again. She does not surrender herself to anybody but her 
husband, even if abstinence would kill her...Such a woman 
is cherished by everyone. (Shaykh Nefzawi, The Perfumed 
Garden, tr. by Sir Richard F. Burton, 1964) ; 

In fact this was the image of an ideal woman 
among all the religions and nations in the medieval 
ages. The Quranic verses about women were inter- 
preted in this social milieu. This fact should not 
and cannot be ignored while trying to understand 
the status of women in Islam. As far as the textual 
references to the status of women in the Quran are 
concerned no one can deny the fact that woman 
has been, for the first time perhaps in the history of 
religion, accorded individuality of her own. 

Islam has accorded equal status in matters of 
religion and religious observations to man and 
woman. “‘Lo’’, the Quran says, “men who surrender 
unto Allah and women who surrender, and men 
who belieye and women who believe, and men who 
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obey and women who obey, and men who speak 
the truth and women who speak the truth, and men 
who persevere (in righteousness) and women who 
persevere, and men who are humble and women who 
are humble, and men who give alms and women 
who give alms, and men who fast and women who 
fast, and men who guard their modesty and women 
who guard (their modesty) and men who remember 
Allah and women who remember Allah—Allah hath 
prepared for them forgiveness anda vast reward.” 
(33:36) 

Thus it will be seen that the Quran is meticulous 
in according parity to man and woman in all the 
matters referred to in the verse. This, according to 
me, is a very significant verse and is eternal in 
its validity as there is nothing contextual in it, The 
Quranic verses which are contextual in their con- 
tent like the ones on polygyny, divorce, inheritance, 
evidence, etc., must be reinterpreted if the context 
changes in the light of the above verse which is 
intentional rather than contextual. Allah’s inten- 
tion is to accord complete equality between the 
sexes as is obvious from the above verse but in its 
immediate context, He, in His wisdom, cannot 
ignore the socio-economic context of the people 
among whom He reveals His book. Only transcen- 
dental concepts, divested of immediate social con- 
text, cannot serve people’s requirements. With new 
situations developing, the contextual verses should 
be reinterpreted in keeping with the overall Spirit of 
the Quran. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the famous Egyption scholar Ahmad Amin main- 
tains that the Quran contains relatively few specific 
legal judgements and that within the Quran, specific 
judgements were often abrogated by later revela- 


-tions. He goes further and points out that Hazrat 


‘Umar sought the intentions behind the Quranic 
judgements and was willing to reverse these judge- 
ments when conditions had changed, as when he 
refused to give a share of the zakat to “those whose 
hearts are to be composed”’, even though the Quran 
stipulates it, on the grounds that Islam had become 
stronger and no longer needed to buy off its erst- 
while enemies in this way. (See Ahmad Amin, 
Faid al-Khatir, VII, 276-277). 

In Yaum al-Islam, Ahmad Amin, discussing the 
question of abrogation of the Quranic verses, says: 


i 


` 


would not leave the Islamic nation without flexible legis- 
lation confronting this new life with absolute ijtihad? 
Thus it would be seen that the contextual verses 
of the Quran should be seen in their proper context 
and the legal and other judgements contained there- 
in must be interpreted in the light of divine intention 
revealed through other universal verses. 


GENERALLY orthodox opinion has been that 
Islam does not permit woman to participate in 
public life as she is required to restrict herself to 
domestic chores. Morever, her participation in 
public affairs or administration would be outrageous 
to her modesty. In short, the climate of opinion 
seems to be against her participation in public 
affairs. 

Referring back to the Quran, the most significant 
source of Islamic teachings, can the above position 
be maintained? I am afraid not. There is no 
specific verse prohibiting women from participating 
in affairs pertaining to the public. Women, accord- 
ing to the Quran, are only under obligation not to 
reveal their charms and adornment to those men 
with whom marriage is permissible. Also, they have 
been asked to “draw their cloaks close round them 
(when they go abroad). That will be better, so 
that they may. be recognised and. not annoyed.” 


(33:59). They have also been asked “not to bedizen 


yourselves with the bedizenment of the Time of 
Ignorance.” (33:33) The spirit of these verses 
requires women to be modest and refrain from 
exhibiting their sexual charms in public. 

It was prejudice—a product of the then prevailing 
social milieu—that induced the Muslim theologians 
to prohibit women from participating in’ public 
affairs. Even today those who go for theological 
training generally come from a very conservative 
lower middle-class social milieu and inject their 
prejudices into their interpretations of the holy 
Quran. Besides, the received traditions are no 
different. Scriptural interpretation cannot be an 
abstract or a universal category, it is rather a func- 
tion’of one’s social and class milieu. One has to 
adopt a sociological approach in understanding and 
analysing scriptural commentary. Seen in this light, 
it would be noted that an unevenly developed society 
would produce differing textual exegesis. The 
distance from orthodox position in textual exegesis 
would tend to increase with the degree of develop- 
ment and enlightenment. Here I am referring only 
to a tendency and not to any law in a mechanical 
sense. : 

Many Muslim women have played a significant 
role in public affairs right from the early period of 
Islam. Hazrat A’isha, the wife of the Prophet, was 
quite active in public affairs. She has the credit of 
reporting a very large corpus of hadith, which 
helped formulate many important legal and other 
propositions in Islam. She is a source most often 
quoted by. Muslim jurists. This was no mean 
achievement for a woman in the earliest period of 
Islam. Morever A’isha could not have. reported 
such a large number of hadith had she not been 
active in public affairs during the Prophet’s life- 
time. There cannot be any doubt that she took very 
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keen interest in the problems of Islamic ummah. 

Avisha also took part in the politics of Islamic 
community and her involvement in this field incre- 
ased during and after the death of the third Caliph 
Hazrat ‘Uthman. She openly took part in the civil 
war that ensued after the assassination of the third 
Caliph..She participated on the side of rebels against . 
the fourth Caliph ‘Ali and led the troops in the 
battle of Came]. No one among the prominent com- 
panions of the Prophet, most of whom were then 
alive, took the position that a woman had no 
business to participate in such public matters or 
political affairs. (See for details ‘Umar Abu Al- 
Nasr’s ‘Ali wa ‘A’isha, Delhi, n.d.) 

Another prominent Muslim woman who took 
active interest in public affairs was Zubeda, wife to 
the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid. She was a 
very intelligent lady who used to advise her husband 
on many political and administrative matters. Philip 
Hitti says about the influence of women in the 
early Abbasid period: 

Not only do we read of women in the high circles of that 

early period achieving distinction and exercising influence 

in state affairs — such as al-Khayzuran, al-Mahdi’s wife 
and al-Rashid’s mother; ‘Ulayrah, daughter of al-Mahdi: 

Zubaydah, al-Rashi’s wife and al-Amin’s mother; and 

Buran, al-Mamun’s wife — but of Arab maidens going to 

war and commanding troops, composing poetry and com- 

peting with men in literary pursuits or enlivening society 
with their wit, musical talent and vocal accomplishments. 

Such was ‘Ubaydah al-Tunburiyah, who won national 

fame in the days of al-Mu’tasim as a beauty, a singer and a 

musician. (Aghani, volziz, pp 134-37, quoted by Philip 

K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 1958). 

We are also told of Tawaddud, a talented slave- 
girl whom al-Rashid was willing to purchase for 
100,000 dinars. She was well versed in medicine, 
law, astronomy, philosophy, music and mathematics 
and also in rhetoric, grammar, poetry, history and 
the Quran. (Philip Hitti, Zbid, p 342). Women like 
Tawaddud did not participate in administration 
directly, but did influence administrative decisions 
through the Caliphs. 

There is also the instance of a woman being the 
head of a state in Yemen during the late fifth and 
early sixth century Hijra. Hurrah Malikah Arwa’ 
bint Ahmad headed the administration of the 
province of Yemen on behalf of the Fatimid Caliphs 
of Egypt. Three Fatimid Caliphs, Mustansir, 

Must ali and Amir, reposed faith in her and 
gave her a free hand to administer and govern 
in the Yemen. She was held in very high esteem by 
all the three Caliphs. The last of the three, Amir, 
even appointed her to the high religious office of 
hujjah. In the Fatimi D’awah the office of hujjah is 
the highest after that of Imam. It speaks volumes 
about the ability of Hurrah Malikah that she won 
the distinction of being a governor of a province as 
well as rising to the highest religious office in the 
Fatimid hierarchy. After the assassination of Amir 
it was she who successfully took charge of the 
Fatimid D’awah and also as the ruler of the Yemen. 
(See for details Sayyidna Idris’s Uyun al-Akhbar, Vol. 
vi and vii, Bulletin of School of Oriental Studies, 
1934, Vol. vii, part 2, pp 317-321.) $ 

Many more such instances from India too can be 
given. I need not delve deep into the instances" of 
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Raziya Sultana, Chand Bibi, Nurjahan and others 
which are well known. The ability ofethese outstand- 
ing women to govern and administer has been 
recognised by all historians. One cannot but be 
proud of them. Those who maintain that it would 
be disastrous and invite the wrath of God if women 
happens to rule should coolly think over these 
instances. These women came to the fore despite 
severe restrictions and strong prejudices in society 
and won laurels for their extraordinary talents. 

As explained in the earlier part of this article, 
there is nothing in the Quran or even in the sunnah 
of the Prophet which prevents women from taking 
part in public affairs. It would not at all be 
un-Islamic, in the strict sense of the term, even if a 
Muslim woman rises to the status of head of state. 
Those who maintain otherwise are merely victims 
of their male prejudices which they seek to inject 
into Islamic teachings. One must also take into 
account the fact that even orthodox ulama under 
pressure of events have, at times, supported the 
cause of women for political or administrative jobs. 
Maulana Maududi had supported the candidature 
of Fatima Jinnath for the Presidentship of Pakistan 
Unfortunately she lost (more due to the manoeuvr- 
ings of President Ayub than due to the prejudice of 
the electorate). 

The pressure of the situation is such today that 
even the conservative regime of Khomeini cannot 
deny administratiue jobs to women in Iran. When 
a representative of Iran in the Nonaligned Con- 
ference held in Delhi in March 1983 was asked 
about his reaction to a woman being appointed 
chair person of the Nonaligned Movement, he said 
it was a splendid thing and also informed the repre- 
sentatives of the press that in Iran also women were 
appointed to many responsible administrative and 
other jobs. (See Times of India March, 10, 1983) 

Among the Muslim countries Tunisia has the 
distinction of appointing Faika Farouk, a woman, 
as an ambassador. She was ambassador of her 
country in ‘Senegal and in England. She has also 
represented her country a number of times at the 
Farouk is perhaps the first Arab 
woman to have the distinction of being a career 
diplomat. She has been in the diplomatic career 
for almost a quarter century now and feels that in 
the pursuit of this career there should be no diffe- 
rence between a man anda woman although it is 
more difficult for a woman to get there (to ambas- 
sadorial level). It is interesting to note that in 


Tunisia it is obligatory for a woman to support her 


husbandifinancially if he happens to be handicapped. 

The women in Kuwait are not so lucky. They 
are still fighting for emancipation. But their 
plight is not as bad as one would imagine. In fact 
Kuwaiti women numbering 2,86,000 — 5,000 more 
than the man — regard themselves as the most 
emancipated in the Gulf states. Several have senior 
posts in the Government or run successful busi- 
nesses. However, Dr Awadi, dean of Kuwait 
University’s Law Faculty, maintains, “But I could 
never be a judge or attorney-general or a diplomat 
here.” Kuwaiti women are denied seats in the 
National Assembly which Dr Awadi has been fight- 
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their religion but for lack of adequate 


ing for. (See “Hamlah niswiyyah li-manh al-mar’ah 
haqq al-taswit fi al-Kuwait”, Al Wahdah, June 3, 
1982, Abu Dhabi). 

In Libya the women are being officially encourag- 
ed by Moammar Ghadaffi to join administrative 
and military services. In fact Ghadaffi has formed 
a women’s security brigade for himself. It is 
interesting to note that four years ago Col. 
Ghadaffi opened a women’s military academy with 
an enrolment of 2,000 and there are several hundred 
women Officers in the Libyan army. Military train- 
ing is compulsory for high school students of both 
sexes, and girls can be seen walking home from 
school in drab olive military fatigues and combat 
boots. According to the Government estimate 
some 50,000 women work outside home in this 
North African country with a population of three 
million (Times of India, December 10, 1982). Fora 
small country like Libya it is quite creditable. 

It can thus to seen that with development and 
social change the role of Muslim women in the 
Islamic countries is being reassessed. This is but 
natural. The status of women cannot be governed 
only by the traditional view cf religion. Religious 
concepts themselves, as pointed out earlier, under- 
go change in the process of social change. Muslim 
women still lag behind their sisters not because of 
socio- 
economic development of their societies. With the 
process of development even in countries like Saudi 
Arabia women have taken to certain professions 
like managing women’s banks, looking after certain 
businesses (although dealing exclusively with 
women), etc, Even this was unthinkable a few 
decades ago. Past history also clearly shows that 
during the hey-day of Muslim empires women 
played no mean role in different spheres of life, it 
was only when decline began that women came 
under greater restrictions. Under-development and 
decline, and not religion, was thus more responsible 
for restrictions on women. [J 
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“Stakes in Assam” 


I have gone through the article 

“Stakes in Assam” written 
by Pannalal Dasgupta (Main- 
stream, May 14, 1983). Dasgupta 
is well acquainted with the prob- 
lems in Assam as he visited many 
parts of the State during his 
political activities in the past. 
Therefore, I did expect that Das- 
gupta would analyse the most 
complex and critical situation 
prevailing in Assam objectively 
and suggest a sound solution 
based on scientific under- 
standing. - 

I was disappointed by his 


article. His approach is wrong, . 


specially on two major points: 

Firstly, the census figure quot- 
ed by him showing the break-up 
in 1971 is not correct. He wrote: 
“According to the 1971 census, 
this was the break-up of the 
population: 


Muslims Assamese & 





Bengali) 36 lakhs 
Bengali Hindus 28 lakhs 
Tea-garden labour 20 lakhs 
Plains tribals 16 lakhs 
Hills tribals 6 lakhs 
Nepalis 10 lakhs 
116 lakhs 

Assamese caste 
Hindus 30 lakhs 
Total: 146 lakhs 


ne m i 


This means that roughly speak- 
ing, Assamese caste Hindus 
constitute about 20 per cent of 
the population.” 

There is no such break-up of 
population in the 1971 census 
reports. According to published 
documents of the 1971 census 
there is no such category as 
“Assamese caste Hindus”. Assa- 
mese-speaking population in- 
cludes Assamese Muslims, tea- 
garden population, plains tri- 
bals and other groups, irrespec- 
tive of their religion,’ customs 
and dialects, who got assimi- 
lated with the indigenous popu- 
lation. It is wrong to divide 
a nationality on the basis of 
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religion and caste. The distribu- 
tion of population speaking diffe- 
rent languages as per the 1971 
census report is given below for 
the benefit of readers. 


Assamese 60.96 per cent 
Bengali 19.76 per cent 
Hindi 4.98 per cent 
Oriya 1,00 per cent 


Other language groups are 
very small and each group con- 
stitutes less than one per cent of 
the population. It is clear that 
the data cited by Dasgupta are 
not based on the 1971 census 
report and are presented in a 
way to show that the Assamese- 
speaking population is in a 
minority in the State. 

Secondly, the writer blames 
progressive intellectuals and other 
forward-looking elements for not 
combating ideologically and poli- 
tically the “demand that Assa- 
mese-speaking people must enjoy 
majority status in Assam”, and 
he says, “They seem to have for- 
gotten that workers or peasants, 
whatever their race, religion or 
language, belong to one class and 
the rich belong to another, that 
it is ludicrous to talk about all- 
progressive “unity” of say, 
Assamese or Bengalis”. 

I fully agree that Marxist 
writers should not analyse these 
questions from a “non-class” 
position and they should do it 
first and foremost from the point 
of the working class. 

Marxism always took into 
consideration the problem of 
nations or nationalities as part 
of the working class movement. 
Lenin in his celebrated work, 
Left-wing Communism, an Infan- 
tile Disorder, wrote: “Capitalism 
would not be capitalism...if the 
proletariat itself were not divided 
into more developed and less 
developed strata, if it were not 
divided according to territorial 
origin, trade, sometimes accord- 
ing to religion and so on. And 
all this makes it necessary, abso- 
lutely necessary, for the vanguard 
of the proletariat, its class-cons- 


clous section, the Communist 
Party, to resort to manoeuvres, 
arrangements and compromises 
with yarious groups of proleta- 
riat, with the various parties of 
workers and small masters. The 
whole point lies in knowing how 
to apply these tactics in such a 
way as to raise, and not lower, 
the general level of Proletarian 
class consciousness, revolutionary 
spirit, the ability to fight and to 
conquer”, 

Lenin considered the national 
question the most important 
question in Russia’s politics. On 
the eve of the October Revolution 
Lenin wrote, “Next to the agra- 
rian question, the most important 
question in Russia’s state affairs 
is the national question, parti- 
cularly for the petty bourgeois 
masses of the population”. (Col- 
lected’ Works, Vol 26, p 79, and 
Leninist Solution to the National 
Question in the USSR, p 31). 

Y.V. Andropov, in his report 
to the joint Jubilee meeting on 
the occasion of the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of USSR said, “In a. 
country justifiably called the 
‘prison of people’ the nationali- 
ties question was given a promi- 
nent place when the Bolshevik 
Party was elaborating its strategy 
and tactics”, 

The report also says, “The 
record shows that the economic 
and cultural progress of all 
nations and nationalities is inevi- 
tably accompanied by the growth 
of their national awareness. This 
is a logical, objective process”, 

The report also stressed: 
“Comrades, all this means that 
problems of relations among 
nations are still on the agenda 
in the society of matured social- 
ism”. 

‘The Bolshevik Party never 
ignored the problems of nations 
and nationalities under the plea 
of class struggle. 

India. is a multinational 
country with so many national- 
ities, big and small. The re- 


.volutionary movement in India 


will have to give a prominent 
place to the question of 
nationalities at the time of 


elaborating its strategy and 
tactics. 

Promode Gogoi 
- Gauhati, 


August 16, 1983 





Economic Outicok in Haryana 


SURINDER KUMAR 


TH formation of the State of Haryana (1966) 

coincided with the introduction of new farm 
technology in agriculture in India — and in Punjab, 
Haryana and Western UP in particular: This new 
technology package consisted of HYV seeds, chemi- 
cal fertilisers, pesticides, irrigation by tubewells and 
canals, tractors, threshers, etc. The State income 
grew ata rate of 6.6 per cent in the period 1966-67 
to 1978-79. The rate of growth of population was 
2.7 per cent. Per capita income grew. at about 
4 per cent which is impressive. Such a high growth 
rate shifted Haryana from the fifth position to the 
second position, next only to Punjab, in terms of 
per capita income. 


Haryana is predominantly an agricultural State. 
A major part of State income (53 per cent) is gene- 
rated in the agricultural sector. About 61 pér cent 
of the work-force is engaged in agriculture which 
supports 78 per cent of the population in the rural 
areas. There are very few big landlords. About 
20 years before, agriculture was a way of life in 
Haryana. Production was predominantly for self- 
consumption and whatever was marketed was only 
to be able to purchase ‘certain industrial goods. 
Introduction of new technology led to the develop- 
ment of capitalist relations-‘of production in agri- 
culture. Now production has been commercialised 
and most of the production is for the market with 
profit motive. In the context of Haryana wheat 
and rice are considered to be commercial crops. 


A number of studies have been conducted to asses 
the impact of the Green Revolution on various 


sections of rural society. It has been established that ` 


the Green Revolution has led to an increase in pro- 
ductivity, output and income of all sections of the 
peasentry and in all regions of the State; however, 
the big landlords gained much more than the smaller 
peasents, and the Karnal-Kurukshetra region bene- 
fited more than the Mohindergarh-Bhiwani and 
Mewat (Gurgaon) area. As small holdings have 
become viable, a lot of sub-division has taken place, 
and the average size of holdings has become smaller. 


The Green Revolution is both capital and labour 
intensive. A Jot of private investment has taken 
place directly in agriculture. The new technology 
has increased demand for labour, which has led to 
an increase in the real wage rate as well as the 
number of days on which work is available. 
Interestingly, ithas been found that even in the 


f The author is Lecturer in Economies; MD University, ae 
Rohtak. 
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“The areas of least productivity 


Green Revolution belt the material conditions of 
wage labourers are better than those of small 
Peasants who have an average holding of 2.5 acres. 

In the light of above findings, a number of ques- 


_tions can be asked: What is the scope for further 


increase in agricultural productivity in the State? Is 

decreasing holding size a sign of potential land crisis 

in the near future? Why is pauperisation not taking 

place? What will be the position of landless 

nal whose number has been increasing day by 
ay 

The Kurukshetra-Karnal region has the highest 
productivity, followed by the Hissar-Sirsa area. 

i are Bhiwani- 
Mohindergarh and Mewat. The levels of producti- 
vity correspond’ to a large extent to the availability 
of irrigation. Chemical and other inputs are com- 
plementary to the availability of water. The single 
major technical constraint to the further develop- 
ment of agriculture in Haryana in general and 
southern Haryana in particular is irrigation water. 

„The above analysis is based on the assumption 
that there is no problem of market and that what- 
ever is produced finds a ready market. Up till now, 
whatever surplus is produced by the Punjab-Haryana 
region is being sold to the rest of India. With the 
recent breakthrough in the agriculture of eastern 
and southern India, we expect that there will be a 
crisis of market in the next few years. It is not 
because everybody has enough to eat, but because 
of lack of purchasing power in the hands of the 
poor. To redistribute purchasing power in favour 
of poor people needs a drastic change in property 
relations. The other method for resolving the pro- 
blem of market is to capture foreign markets. Con- 
sidering our competitive strength in the internation- 
al market, it may not be easy to export agricultural 
surplus. ; 

It has been observed that the average size of hol- 
dings in Haryana is small and their number has 
been increasing at a fast rate. There is no evidence 
yet that marginal and small peasants, whose hold- 
ings are not viable, are selling their land and becom- 
ing landless labourers. That is, the process of 
“‘pauperisation”” has not set in yet. The major 
reason is that alternative employment is not avail- 
able in the industrial sector. So, even non-viable 
small holdings provide a sort of economic security 
to the poor peasants. Small peasants with an aver- 
age holding of 2.5 acres are net deficit farmers. 
They supplement their income by animal husbandry 
and by going for wage labour in off-peak periods. 
But such a process cannot be sustained for long. 
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These marginal farmers will soon be forced to sell 
their land and join the ranks of wage labourers. 
The Green Revolution led to an increase in the in- 
tensity of cultivation which increased the absorp- 
tion of labour in agriculture. From mid-sixties the 
wage rate increased significantly. Now the real 
wage rate has almost stabilised. Apart from the 
peak period, however, wage labour does not have 
enough bargaining strength and because of large 
supply of local wage labour supplemented by mig- 
rant labour, the wage rate remains depressed. With 
the availability of irrigation water, particularly in 
Gurgaon, Mohindergarh and Bhiwani Districts, 
there will be an increase in cropping intensity as 
well as productivity. This will increase the absorp- 
tion of labour in these districts. But in other parts 
of the State there is a tendency to go in for labour- 
displacing mechanisation. With increase in income 
and capacity to make iavestment, farmers are not 
prepared to take risks when the harvest is ripe. 
Therefore, harvester combines are becoming popu- 
lar. This will lead to a tremendous displacement of 
labour. Thus, there is little scope for increase in 
absorption of labour in agriculture in the years to 
come. 

With the development of capitalist relations in 
agriculture, big and middle farms are being run like 
firms. Family members handle only the manage- 
ment part of the operations. Rest of the family 
labour has been withdrawn. This section of the 
peasantry gained significantly in the last 15 years, 
and priority was given to education of the children. 
The educated youth, due to faulty education system 
and wrong priorities, have been rendered unfit to 
work on the family farms. Secondly, white-collar 
jobs have not been increasing at the required rate. 
Thus in the rural areas unemployment of wage lab- 
our as wellas educated youth will increase unless 
alternative unemployment channels are found. 

For the further development of the State and to 
resolve the problem of increasing rural unemploy- 
ment, the State must industrialise. Haryana does 
not have big deposits of mineral resources. The only 
type of industries that can be established here are 
agro-based and market-oriented industries. Only a 
small number of industrial centres can develop in 
the State, and most of the places are along the G.T. 
Road. Ambala for scientific instruments and Jaga- 
dhari for brass and lately steel utensils are excep- 
tions. In the last two decades some industrial towns 
around Delhi, like Faridabad, Gurgaon, Bahadur- 
garh and Sonepat, have come up. To generate emp- 
lopment on a large scale the Government has been 
encouraging a number of household and cottage in- 
dustries as well as small-scale industries. The Gov- 
ernment has been giving incentives like low-interest 
joans with a subsidised element of investment. sub- 
sidised raw materials, and a measure of market 
guarantee. 

From the standpoint of industrial goods, India is 
a unified market. A large network of transport and 
communication systems has made the Indian market 
an integrated one. Industries cannot develop in 
Haryana in isolation. Unfortunately big monopo- 
lies have emerged in the production of commodities 
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involving technology, from the simplest to the most 
sophisticated. Even the production of soap, match- 
tticks and cloth is controlled by monopolies. As the 
people are very poor, the Indian market for industrial 
goods is very small. Even this market is controlled 
by big monopoly houses and multinational corpora- 
tions. No small producer can face the. competition 
of these big industrialist. In fact, the big monopo- 
lies and multinationals are acting as a retarding 
force to the further development of India and of the 
State of Haryana as well. 


_ Cottage and household industries‘ are based on 
very inefficient techniques. Their production is 
highly subsidised. There is no possibility of their 
becoming economically viable. They cannot be 
sustained in this way and will be destroyed sooner 
or later. Most of the schemes for rural industriali- 
sation are only on paper. The ‘owners’ of these 
fake industries are provided inputs at a subsidised 
rate, and these inputs are sold straightaway in the 
open market. Obviously in all this officials are in 
collusion with the ‘owners’. 


Those who advocate household and cottage indus- 
tries without improving the technical base and with- 
out ensuring a ‘market are ignorant of the mecha- 
nics of operation of the Indian economic system. 
In the present context, unless multinationals and 
monopoly houses are nationalised, small-scale 
industries cannot be developed in the country, and 
Haryana is no exception. i 


In the Green Revolution belt, the upper strata of 
the land owning classes have been generating sur- 
plus. Many of them have made the required invest- 
ment in agriculture and are now looking for 
avenues of investment in commercial and industrial 
enterprises. In the commercial enterprises, these. 
neo-rich landlords turned traders have to compete 
with old established traders, and in the indus- 
trial sector, they have to compete with mono- 
poly industrialists. Caste-wise, rich peasants and 
traditional traders are different: to improve their 
competitive strength and capture the market they 
use caste sentiments and take advantage of their 
numerical strength. They are conscious that they 
cannot compete with monopolies and established 
industries without the protection of the state. There- 
fore, they try to capture the state apparatus. This 
provides fuel to separatist forces also. This is what 
is happening in Punjab. Somewhat similar ten- 
dencies exist in Haryana also. 

From the above analysis we conclude that the 
present development strategy has increased inter- 
class as well as inter-regional economic disparities, 
agricultural development has slowed down, and 
unemployment is increasing. Haryana cannot be 
expected to develop beyond a point without econo- 
mic development in the rest of the country, which 
is possible only by nationalisation of multinational 
corporations and big industrial houses on the one 
hand and redistribution of income and purchasing 
power in favour of the poor on the other. This 
calls for a basic change in the distribution of the 
means of production, which is possible only by 
strengthening the democratic and radical forces. 
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e te A Ee ne ee 
institutional Pathology in University System 


Some issues in Administrative Culture 


JOHN PULPARAMPIL 


A FEARS of the academic profession in India are 

far from satisfactory. And this is so in spite of 
massive investment in higher education over the 
years, and also in spite of a large number of people 
crowding into the academic profession. There is 
widespread frustration in society, in the Govern- 
ment, and among professionals in the field, not to 
speak of the plight of students. 


This mismatch between expectation and outcome 
' has been the subject of several studies. However, 


some of the fundamental reasons have remained 
elusive so far. This paper is aimed at probing into 


` them. 


Bemoaning the mismatch inthe academic pro- 
fession is not a new theme. As early as in 1867, the 
English poet and scholar, Mathew Arnold}, made 


the following observations on the university system 


of the day: 

It is clear that the system of professorships in our univer- 
Sities is at the present moment based on no intelligent prin- 
ciple, and does not by and means correspond with the 
requirements of knowledge! 

Not only professorships, but also the courses in 
the universities deserved criticism: . 

Circumstances at Oxford and Cambridge give special 
prominence to their function as ‘finishing schools to carry 
young men of the upper classes of society through a certain 
limited course of study. But a university is something more 
and higher than.a great finishing school for young gentle- 
men, however distinguished. A university is a member ofa 
European confraternity for continually enlarging the domain 
of human knowledge and pushing back in all directions its 
boundaries. . 

It is clear that the temptation of selling higher 
ideals for the benefit of the blessings of money and 
the monied class had been afflicting the ideals of 
the university system even in the days of Mathew 
Arnold. But what is dismaying is that it has taken 
on new heights and broader dimensions since his 
days. The length and breadth of this development 
has become the subject of increasing concern for 
academics and policy makers in recent years. 

` The academic world and the academic profession 
are increasingly becoming the object of observation 
and analysis-by members of the academic commu- 
nity as well as those concerned with social policies.2 
This has been the outcome of the impact of the 
university system upon the society on the one hand,’ 
and of the society upon the university system on 
the other, leading to crisis situations for both. 
While the crisis in society is a theme to be discussed 
in itself, it is too broad even to be outlined here.? 
The theme taken up for discussion here is the crisis 


‘within the Indian university system with special 


Dr. Pulparampil is Associate Professor, Institute of 
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reference to one of the ailing university depart- 
ments. 

The crisis with the Indian university system has 
been succinctly summarised by Ali Ashraf. Accord- 
ing to him, “Many things in India have gotten 
worse since independence and nothing so bad as 
education.’’4 As for the basic defect in the Indian 
university system, he said: 

Altogether, therefore, the basic defect in our academic 
profession as well as cultural life is its rootlessness, its in- 
significance. and its irrelevance to the objectives of our 
national development. 

This defect has come about as a result of many 
factors. The most important ones have been inclu- 
ded in the following Jeremiah-like lamentation of 
Ali Ashraf himself: 

What have not our academics done to bring academic life 
in disrepute and contempt? From admission through teach- 
ing, research and examination, there isa lie in the soul of 
our academics who cannot even be accused of betraying a 
trust that they do not recognise as theirs, and who can be 
simply dismissed as being in the wrong profession. But for 
the grace of God, many of them did not deserve anything 
better than selling tooth powder at a bus terminus. 

The root of this lamentation was a conviction 
that “much of the malaise on the campus of college 
Or university, stems not only from intellectual 
poverty, but also from downright moral delin- 
quency.” 

Perceptions such as the above and personal ex- 
perience of the consequences of such intellectual 
poverty and moral delinquency among the function- 
aries in the Indian University system served as a 
function for the present writer’s concept of institu- 
tional pathology, which has been adopted as a 
searchlight for the present study of an ailing univer- 
sity department in India. 

The concept: of institutional pathology is rooted 
in the assumption that social institutions derive 
their legitimacy from their ability to provide for the 
health of the society and of individuals. By health 
of the society and of individuals is meant the com- 
patibility and mutual supportiveness of social 
Structures or the patterns of interactions on the one 
hand and the structuring of human needs on the 
Other. Where the two are in conflict, and develop 
incompatibility between themselves, the situation is 
one of not merely social tensions, but more accu- 
rately of institutional or organisational neurosis, 
It is a situation wherein what should really support 
and reinforce each other tend in reality not only to 
drift apart. but also to work against each other and 
thus cancel out each other’s requirements and pro- 
pensities for growth and fruition. This aspect of 
man’s social and organisational life has started 
getting attention rather late in the development of 
organisation theory, and this theoretical develop- 
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ment has been greatly assisted by those seeking to 
analyse the dysfunctional aspects of organisations.5 


H 


THE POLITICAL system of a university consists of 
those structures and patterns of interaction wherein 
there is a significant degree of power relationship 
aad conflict of interests. Identified in terms of 
groups, they consist of the different functionaries of 
a university such as students, teachers, administra- 
tive staff, administrative heads, policy makers, and 
the trustees. 

_A department of a university is conventionally 
regarded as a purely administrative department, 
totally devoted to the implementation of educational 
programmes, and it is seldom recognised to be also 
a political system operating for political goals and 
under the pressures of the realities of the power 
dimension in human relationships. This study seeks 
to correct this distorted picture of a university 
department, by analysing and highlighting some 


hard truths about it, however unpleasant and un- 


welcome such an exposure might be. A correction 
of the distortion and the drawing up ofa more 
accurate conceptual map of a university department 
will have both theoretical and practical advantages. 
While it can deepen social theory, it can also assist 
the formulation of more realistic educational 
policies, and help the adoption of more effective 
measures for educational administration.® 

The department selected here as the subject of 
study may not qualify to be recognised as a typical 
Indian university department and in fact it deserves 
to be recognised as an extreme case of exception. 
That such a department could emerge in the Indian 
university system and operate in the way it does 
highlights the very disturbing fact that the Indian 
university system does provide and allow for the 
emergence of such extreme cases, and that when 
such extreme cases emerge on the scene, the system 
does not have adequate measures to deal with them. 
This, perhaps, might be regarded as the most signi- 
ficant revelation of this study. 

The department taken up for study here had 
several unique features. These included its being 
proclaimed as a department offering a post-graduate 
professional degree whereas the subjects taught 
there were far from professional and that too at a 
level hardly meeting the requirements of post- 
graduate teaching; its being headed by a Professor 
with practically no academic interests, but who was 
bent upon commercialising his position as Head and 
upon building a small empire around himself 
through a system of patronage, terror tactics, and 
deception of all those who happens to become vic- 
tims of the allurements of the institutional network 
administered by him; its being staffed with teachers 
some of whom were not qualified even to apply for 
faculty positions elsewhere as they lacked the 
minimum prescribed qualifications for university 
positions; its staff and students being rewarded 
purely in terms of loyalty considerations while 
academic considerations were made to be under- 
stood as the least relevant criteria for such rewards, 
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etc. Behind the deceptive appearances of a public 
institution, this department functioned mostly as a 
private commercial centre of immense profits to the 
Head. It was also administered on the basis of what 
can be termed as mafia principles of management 
rather than on principles of public administration 
for a university department. Any student who dared 
to displease the Head on any count was doomed to 
fail or to get lower grades in the examinations, and 
any teacher who did the same was bound either to 
lose his job or to undergo continuous torture, 
harassment, and deprivations of many sorts. 

In spite of its being proclaimed as an institution 
offering professional degrees, there was no one to 
take the degree holders for any job on the basis of 
the degree. The only exception was a brother-in- 
law of the Head who 10 his capacity as the chair- 
man of a public undertaking in the State was wil- 
ling to help him by inviting them periodically for 
interviews, and occasionally taking a few of them 
for a short-term appointment on paltry payments. 
In his efforts at promoting the department by mak- 
ing it appealing to the students, the Head was keen 
on keeping the academic standards as low as pos- 
sible, and there was always 100 per cent successful 
result in the examinations: the only case of failure 
in more than ten years old history of the depart- 
ment was that of a student who dared to represent 
the grievances of himself and other students to the 
Vice-Chancellor. This student not only lost the 
degree, but was also beaten up by the appointed 
“student leaders” of the department, and finally 
reduced to a nervous wreck. Two teachers who 
dared to claim their rights were systematically har- 
assed. One of them (holding an MA and PhD 
from USA) out of disgust left the academic profes- 
sion itself to join his father’s shop as a sales 
manager, while the other somehow managed to 
escape to another institution through the help of a 
few sympathetic academics of the place. 

This study has also been thought of as an exercise 
in systems theory, and by viewing the department 
under study as a political system, to account for the 
interests that are in conflict therein and to describe 
the patterns and consequences of this conflict of 
interests. The method used has been one of issue 
analysis through participant observation, with a 
combination of historical and structural analyses of 
the department. The issue analysed was the re- 
cruitment and confirmation in service of a new (non- 
traditional) faculty member in the department. Soon 
after the recruitment, in the face of continued 
whimsical demands from the Head of the depart- 
ment, the new faculty member happened to fall 
victim to the displeasure of the Head of the depart- 
ment, who then declared his intention to deny him 
confirmation in service, and let loose upon him a 
relentless war of nerves. The battered faculty 
member then sought protection from the higher 
authorities. who assured him full protection. In- 


furiated by this, the Head turned against the higher . 


authorities as well, and sought to intensify his war 
of nerves to harass the faculty member and to 
humiliate the higher authorities, and to get the 
former dismissed at any cost. 
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In the end, after a two-year way of nerves, the 
candidate got his confirmation in service, mainly 
through the process of collective bargaining and 
community action. But in this process were 
exposed both the indefinite scope of powers and 
opportunities an unscrupulous Head of department 
has access to, and the pitiable inability of the higher 
authorities to effectively defend an unfortunate 
victim of bureaucratic aggression and to control 
the menacing ways of an erring departmental head 
in our university system. This inability of the 
higher authorities 1s being interpreted as an aspect 
of administrative underdevelopment in India. The 
issue under examination is being interpreted as a 
symptom of the deep-rooted institutional pathology 
afflicting the Indian university system. And this 
institutional infirmity of the university system is 
itself being interpreted as an aspect of the socio- 
cultural and structural pathologies of the Indian 
social and political systems. Thus, in the last 
analysis, this study is carried out as an analysis of 
the administrative culture in India, on the one 
hand, and of a crisis in civilisation, on the other. 


HI 


THE EPISODE narrated above highlights not only 
the plight of a victim of bureaucratic aggression, 
but the equally miserable plight of the higher 
authorities in dealing with an erring official who 
is supposed to be under their control and whom 
they are expected to effectively control in the 
exercise of the powers given to him for directing 
‘the department towards the attainment of institu- 
tional goals. The realities of the situation do point 
out the prevalence of conditions far different from 
what should really exist and what is generally 
believed to be existing. This anomalous situation 
accounts for a major segment of the dysfunctionali- 
ties of the administrative system for the Indian 
universities.” 

In the light of the above, it is necessary to iden- 
tify the various interests and their structures of 
interaction that constitute the formal and informal 
political systems of a university department. From 
the administrative point of view, the department is 
the smallest but most important sub-unit of the 
university. A group of similar or cognate depart- 
ments constitute the Faculty or the School, which 
is the next higher unit above the level of the Depart- 
ment. While the university is headed by the Vice-. 
Chancellor (holding a limited term of office and 
appointed by the Government), the School or the 
Faculty would be headed by the Dean (holding 
office for a limited term and appointed by the Vice- 
Chancellor). The head of the department is 
generally appointed for life (till retirement). Only 
a very few universities have a rotation system for 
the department head. The head of the department 
is also given powers and privileges far above what 
his responsibilities call for. Asa result, the head 
of the department emerges as the most powerful 
official in the university system, leaving only cere- 
monial powers to the Dean and the Vice-Chancellor, 
who have to function as co-ordinators "father than 
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as rea] executives and initiators of academic policies 
and programmes. 

As far as the teachers under the head’s adminis- 
trative control and supervision are concerned, no 
communications and decisions can reach them or 
go out from them except through him. This gives 
him immense scope for meddling with the commu- 
nications, for making use of the information con- 
tained therein, for withholding mformation, for 
distorting it to serve his own purposes, etc; and the 
higher authorities and junior colleagues are almost 
totally helpless in all such matters, if a particular 
head is bent upon abusing his powers and opportu- 
nities as the intermediary between them: to get his 
compliance, both parties will have to seck his 
favour, and often make payoffs of all kinds. A parti- 
cular head who wishes to prevent colleagues under 
his control from enjoying the weitare schemes and 
advancement opportunities floated by higher or 
other autonomous agencies can do so by either 
preventing such communications from reaching 
them, or by delaying them till after the final date 
for application. 

In the matter of appointment of teachers, admis- 
sion of students to courses, in decisions regarding 
assessment of teachers and students, confirmation 
of teachers in service, award of distinctions like 
First Class, rank, gold medal, etc, to Students, in 
the assignment of work to teachers, in fixing dates 
for internal and external examinations, selection of 
experts for assessment and selection of new teachcrs, 
etc, it is the head of the department who plays the 
key or even the only major and decisive role, and 
in all these he enjoys immense discretionary power 
which he can use for distributing patronage and 
thus building a circle of loyal and grateful benefi- 
ciaries willing to reward him appropriately. In the 
selection procedures, he can manipulate every step 
in such a way as to ensure that only his own 
chosen candidate would get in. Once the candidate 
has been taken in, the head of the department can 
ensure continued loyalty and submission by threat 
of adverse confidential reports (which are crucial 
for confirmation is service and for further advance- 
ment), and/or conquer him through imposition of 
favours or punishments. Those who refuse io sur- 
render and dare to assert their rights would be 
often harassed and treated brutally so that they 
would either submit, or.quit, or undergo privations 
and harassment of all sorts indefinitely. Where these 
happen, there are very few administrative solutions: 
those with political strength would survive, while 
others would perish. Thus the university system is 
basically a system of bonded labourers. 

Apart from the academic community, which is 
divided into departments and is under the control 
of the department heads, there is a second impor- 
tant component of the university. This consists of 
the auxiliary services, such as members of functional 
departments like accounts, salaries, examinations, 
etc, and they are made up of clerks, stenographers, 
typists, other technical personnel and peons. They 
too have their own departmental heads, usually 
occupying the supervisory position ina particular 
section only for a limited period. The ultimate 
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supervisor and administrative head for all these 
functionaries is the Registrar, who usually holds 
office for life. Next to the head of the academic 
department, the Registrar emerges as the most 
powerful functionary in the university system, 
mainly owing to the fact that he holds office on a 
permanent basis, and is the head for all the techni- 
cal heads of functional departments. Owing to the 
strategic position he occupies (as head of all non- 
teaching functionaries and as the Secretary to the 
Vice-Chancellor), the heads of academic depart- 
ments usually take care to maintain good relations 
with him and vice versa. In this process, the 
academic heads would come to have a hold also 
over the technical and all non-teaching staff asso- 
ciated with the academic department. Therefore, 
those colleagues who displease their academic heads 
will have a hard time in dealing with the technical 
staff aiso, 

The policy wings of the university consist of the 
Syndicate and the Senate. While the Senate is the 
formal policy wing of the university, whose execu- 
tive the Syndicate is expected to be, in actual terms, 
the Senate (which is a larger body and whose 
members may number a hundred or more) will be 
functioning mostly as a body for reviewing ina 
general way (through discussions usually held twice 
a year, and assisting the Syndicate with legislation 
called for from time to time; these legislations 
would be usually so broad and vague ‘as to give 
enough scope for the Syndicate or the heads for 
elaboration and interpretation to suit their conve- 
nience). Asa result, the Syndicate would in the last 
analysis emerge as not only the real excutive which 
it is expected to be, but also the de facto decision- 
maker for the university as a whole. The Vice- 
Chancellor has to go by the majority decisions of 
the Syndicate, whether such decisions are in the 
interests of the academic institutions or not. And 
since the majority of the Syndicate members are 
elites of the locality who need not have any acade- 
mic interests at all, political factors are likely to be 
the major factors guiding their decisions. 

In the case of most o' the regional universities, 
there is a strong alliance between Syndicate mem- 
bers and the hands of the academic departments on 
the one hand, and between them and the Registrar 
on the other, and this further weakens the position 
of the Vice-Chancellor. Ifa particular head of an 
academic department can ensure the support of the 
majority of the Syndicate members on a particular 
issue, or Over a time on all issues of interest to 
himself, there is practically nothing he cannot get 
done in the Syndicate, through a process of quid 
pro quo, of trading of positions and opportunities. 
It is in this working relationship between them that 
one should locate the rcots ofa large number of 
corruption cases in the Indian universities. This 
mutual alliance would normally also work against 
all efforts from above to introduce universalistic 
norms and values that transcend regional interests, 
which if accepted and implemented would weaken 
their hold and affect their entrenched interests. Thus 
it works directly against the modernisation of the 
larger social system itself, in addition to encourag- 
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ing wide-spread corruption. 

Similar working relations can develop and operate 
in the case of all the important functionaries of the 
system, but in the case of the regional universities 
in India, tbe above appears to be the general 
pattern, largely assisted by the permanency of the 
Office of the departmental head, who is also often 
made to be above all assessments, while he is privi- 
leged to be the one to assess all others under 
him — students and teachers alike, including 
teachers who may be far above him in terms of 
academic abilities and achievements. 

Given such a set-up, the result orientation of the 
system is towards sycophancy to the heads, and not 
to academic results and institutional norms. 

At the State level, the universities are placed 
under the Chancellorship of the Governor, and 
under the political leadership of the Education 
Minister. But in the day-to-day working of a uni- 
versity, these functionaries have little to do, and 
through State-level legislations, they can do little 
to improve administration within the universities. 
The same can be said about the role of the Central 
Government (a limited one since education isa 
State subject) and the University Grants Commis- 
sion. They can evolve lofty philosophies and ideals, 
but in their administration they are at the mercy 
of the universities, wherein most key roles are being 
played by the heads in alliance with the Syndicate 
members. 


IV 


THE CONSEQUENCES of the above set-up are 
too serious to be ignored by those who care for the 
health of public insititutions. Often, the conditions 
in the Indian university system are such that men of 
character, commitment and courage would find that 
the university system is not the right place for them. 
Those of them who still believe in academic pro~ 
fessionas a vocation and so cling to it despite 
adversities, do so at heavy loss to themselves, not 
only in fortunes, but also in health, reputation, and 
even in ordinary advancement in life, while those 
without such a vocation and without such a faith 
can and do manage to become prosperous, mainly 
by commercialising the opportunities given to them 
in the system for academic pursuits. ` 

Those fortunate enough to be saddied with a 
sinecure like that of the head of department for 
life, and who are sufficiently immune from norms of 
the profession, norms of public service, and other 
such forces of inhibition (some of them are even 
immune from norms of civility), find the atmos- 
phere conducive to their emerging as some sort of 
administrative supermen, doing such wonders as 
producing gold medallists out of third-rate students, 
making such candidates full-fedged university 
teachers, getting them known as popular’ teachers 
and successful professionals, converting excellent 
but inconvenient junior teachers into misfits and 
failures in the profession, committing every acade- 
mic crime and yet remaining “respectable”. They 
can do all these by skilful manipulation of the pro- 
cesses of decision-making and decision-implemen- 
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. - tation, clever social engineering of the organisa- 
tional environment, systematic jropaganda sup- 
ported by fabrication of needed documents, etc., 
and in all these they are assisted by their power as 
heads of departments for life, the opportunities and 
information flows at their disposa? in that capacity, 
the communication processes for which they are the 
only proper channels, the enforced willingness of 
junior colleagues to offer them unconditional 
obedience, the helplessness of the’students and even 
of the junior teachers to demand their rights or to 
stop encroachment upon their rights and freedoms, 
etc. The outcome of such a situation can perhaps 
be termed the phenomenon of “wonderman clever- 
manship”’ or the “WC Effect”. 

In those organisational set-ups whetherin the 
“WC Effect” is clear and prominent, the only 
course open to junior colleagues who would like to 
survive without troubles and to flourish, is total 
surrender and unconditional loyalty to the head, 
and also trying to please others as far as possi- 
ble, although these two are often contradictory 
loyalties and so involve naked double-dealing in 
human relations. Those who can excel in playing 
such a double role are the ones most prized by the 
WC phenomenon. This pattern of successful 
double-dealing can appropriately be termed the 
phenomenon of ‘“Doubleman-Friendlimanship” or 
the “DF Effect”. Those who seek to be honest to 
themselves, to others, and to their profession will 
necessarily invite the displeasure of the agents of 
the “WC” and “DF” Effects, and so they in due 
course would become martyrs and victims — their 
fate can well be termed the phenomenon of 
““Martyr-Victims” or the “MV Effect.” 

That such developments are not an isolated 
phenomenon can be judged from the scores of re- 
ported (as against the unreported cases kept so on 
account of the fear of consequences) harassment 
and victimisation cases in the Indian university and 
general administrative systems. In the set-up that 
denies not only justice but also alternative ways of 
decent life to those who happen to be victims of the 
“WC” and “DF” Effects, eminent scholars have 
even been led to the extreme step of ending their 
lives in utter disgust and helplessness. That such 
tragedies have happened and can still happen 1s to 
be explained in terms of some basic features of the 
system that favour the criminals and disfavour the 
victims. Any system with such an inherent ten- 
dency has to be regarded as an unhealthy and 
destructive one. To the extent the Indian univer- 
sity system and the Indian administrative system 
in general contain such an inherent tendency, these 
are unhealthy systems. Hence the relevance of 
the concept of institutional pathology in the con- 
text of studies of the Indian university system and 
of the general administrative system. 

The concept of “confidence mechanism” formu- 
lated by Charles Elliott in his book Patterns of 
Poverty brings out the true issues involved. The 
confidence mechanism has been defined as a social 
practice or structure that permits resources to be 
distributed unequally but in such a way as to 
convince those who lose that the system is essenti- 
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ally a fair one, and that they lose because of their 
own shortcomings. According to Charies Elliott, a 
confidence mechanism has the following four 
characteristics: (i) intense competition among the 
members of a group for individual enricnment; 
(ii) only a few members of the group being selecied 
to benefit from the enrichment process; üii) the 
process of selection being biased away from natural 
abilities or objective merits, anu towards some 
ascriptive criteria such as race or language; (iv) these 
selective biases being concealed irom thore who 
compete for enrichment; (v) the system being kept 
sufficiently open (at least to all appearances) so as to 
make the process seem legitimate to those who lose 
on it; and (vi) the overall process of enrichment 
being controlled by persons who directly or in- 
directly benefit from it. 

The Indian situation can be more specifically 
summarised also as follows. Public policy and 
public institutions in India quite oftea procecd 
according to the following stages of development: 
(i) institution planning; (it) insticution capturing; 
(iii) institution bending; (iv) institution breaking; 
and (v) institutional paralysis, leading to the twin 
process of privatisation of public institutions and 
their criminalisation by those who have privatised 
them as their petty empires. 

Planning a public institution is the first of the 
Stages, and this is done either by men of vision 
with a view to meeting some perceived social needs, 
or by those who would like to set up prospective 
bureaucratic sinecures for themselves. After the 
legal establishment of an institution, the next acti- 
vity centres around the recruitment of personnel for 
its management. Now, thanks to the peculiar socio- 
political conditions in India, this turns out to bea 
process of fierce struggle for capturing the institu- 
tion, leading to the success and survival of the tìt- 
test — a process wherein the prescribed qualifica- 
tions play a minimum role, and social and political 
factors play the major role. In a Set-up wherein 
public authority has a divine aura about it, and 
also wherein headship of the institution is a perma- 
nent position for the incumbent, the one who cap- 
tures that strategic position (which decides the fate 
of the institution and of the other individuals be- 
longing to it) will enjoy the enviable position best 
suited for empire-building. The next is the Stage 
of subsidiary recruitment, wherein the institutional 
or departmental head embarks on a mission of 
institution-bending to get his own people recruited 
and to get his own policies accepted as institutional 
policies. In this process, the original goals of the 
institution undergo substantial changes, and the 
head who is to execute the original policies now 
emerges as the policy-maker himself. 

Then comes the next administrative stage, where- 
in institutional norms are totally ignored or violated 
in the process of fitting the institution to serve the 
personal interests of its head. The original insti- 
tution becomes extinct and the new institution 
moulded to suit the interests of its head, but still 
going under the name of the original institution, 
becomes a total reality. The head now substitutes 
the original goals with his own goals, and fills the 
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institution with yes-men at all levels. What results 
is total institutional paralysis. The head presents 
to the higher authorities and to the public only 
paper records suited to his purposes, and not the 
actual realities, and similarly all downward com- 
munications too are tailored to suit his purposes. 
With the above transformation, the head becomes a 
law to others under and above him, while he him- 
self remains above all laws. 

The Indian administrative system has no effective 
mechanism built within it to effectively deal with 
this process of institutional decay. As a result, 
institutional paralysis leads to total privatisation of 
the public institution in the hands of the head who 
knows how ‘to administer his business. But this 
process of privatisation has to be necessarily ac- 
companied by a process of criminalisation, leading 
to the terrorising of those members who may dare 
to oppose the happenings by referring to professed 
institutional norms, or refuse to carry out orders 
having criminal contents in themselves, such as 
fabrication of false documents, giving false evidence 
against innocent people, etc. The existing adminis- 
trative culture, structures and procedures in India 
favour the perpetrators and beneficiaries of these 
processes of institutional decay, while they positive- 
ly disfavour those who may dare to prevent or 
oppose such a process. 

It is also important to observe the nature of the 
administrative culture being promoted by such a 
situation. In terms of organisation theory, it can 
be said that the Indian bureaucracy in general 
consists of three elements. These are: (i) a section 
that is thriving on and in turn promoting the 
corruption culture; (ii) a section that is consciously 
benefiting from this corruption culture through the 
‘pursuit of a strategy of “playing safe’? by always 
being loyal to their immediate superiors, and never 
protesting against any of their corrupt practices; 
and finally, (iii) a small minority that is opposed to 
the above two brands of civil servants, who in turn 
are constantly being persecuted by the former two 
groups. Members of the first group willhave as a 
rule very little relevant achievement to justify the 
positions they hold and so will be constantly suffer- 
ing from an inferiority complex in the presence of 
mote qualified people. In academic institutions, 
they are the people who have no significant achieve- 
ments, and who having obtained the bare minimum 
of prescribed qualifications managed to enter and 
climb up the hierarchy mainly through the aid of 
money or the help of their patrons in the profession, 
Once in positions of power they will be. suffering 
from a constant sense of insecurity, and an in- 
feriority complex, and to overcome these, they 
would resort to strategies such as excessive display 
of bureaucratic power, sabotage of institutional 
norms and procedures through the discharge of 
patronage aimed at the crowding yes-men around 
- them, trading their official positions for other social 
benefits, despising all standards of achievement by 
others, preventing capable colleagues and juniors 
from attaining recognition in relevant fields, per- 
secution of junior colleagues who refuse to follow 
their line in all matters on an unconditional basis, 
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or worse, openly oppose them. 

It is this tribe sof bureaucrats who convert the 
public institutions under their contro] into business 
centres for trading official position and power for 
personal returns. The responsibility for the failure 
of the national efforts at achieving overall progress 
rests largely with this section of the Indian bureau- 
cracy. At the levels of middle-level management in 
the administrative system, they operate as system- 
builders or paradigm-setters. 

The safety-culturists are those who specialise in 
the politics of playing safe and derive all benefits 
from the corruption culture described above, and 
they constitute the biggest segment of the Indian 
bureaucracy. Mediocre in achievements, and scared 
of_any change in the status quo, they are also by 
and large incapable of doing anything really creative, 
while they are experts in keeping the system going. 
As long as there is no challenge to their safety in 
the system, they would try to be friendly to all, 
criminals and the righteous alike, while they would 
display total loyalty to those who are above them 
in the hierarchy. But the moment they feel their 
safety is disturbed, they would betray anyone and 
seck to regain safety through additional display of 
loyalty to the higher ones, and also through the 
formation of appropriate alliances for gangster- 
style operations. Members of this stratum can be 
regarded as system supporters. 

The last section, whieh is the least numerous of 
all, is constituted by those in the bureaucracy who 
keep the social dynamism alive and serve as agents 
of creative culture in society. Committed to deeper 
social values even at the cost of insecurity in the 
bureaucracy wherein they may have been trapped as 
victims, they try to maintain integrity against heavy 
odds, and seek to excel in the achievement of pro- 
fessed institutional goals by adhering to established 
institutional norms. Butas such an approach is 
seen as a challenge and as a threat to those of the 
corruption culture and of the safety culture, these 
two would together form an alliance to harass, tor- 
ture, persecute and chase away the minority in 
question, forming the martyr culture in Indian 
bureaucracy. The members of this minority cate- 
gory can be termed system reformers. The cultural 
and structural factors serving as the determinants of 
social life in India today tend to thwart the operation 
of the principles of professional integrity and intsti- 
tutional norms, instead of aiding them. This is a 
movement in the reverse gear, and signifies to what 
extent the foundations of a healthy social life in 
India are getting eroded fast, in a systematic 
manner.) 
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Development of Electronics 





Of late, there has been a lot of 
controversy about the Electronics 
Programme and the functioning of 
the Electronics Commission. While 
some of the criticisms are the result 
of genuine unawareness of the pro- 
blems connected with the new techno- 
logy governing electronics, much of 
it can be traced to the briefings of a 
disgruntled Minister who was dis- 
placed for reasons widely known in 
New Delhi circles. 

The following authoritative state- |. 
ment made in Parliament on August 
18, 1983 by the present Deputy 
Minister in charge of Electronics 
Dr M.S. Sanjeevi Rao who is also the 
Chairman of Electronics Commission, 
explains ‘the measures to further 
accelerate ihe rapid development of 
electronics in the country. —Editor 





J wish to place before the House 

information ona package of mea- 

ures intended to facilitate the growth 

of the electronics industry in our 
country. 

The emphasis of this package is no 
promotion rather than regulation. We 
Propose to encourage enterprise, to 
reduce input costs and to quickly 
attain economies of scale. 

The package of promotional] meas- 
ures will consist of a set of rationa- 
lised and liberalised policies with 
regard to licensing and creation of 
capacities; reduction in input cost to 
the industry through a rationalised 
duty structure; investments by Govern- 
ment units in critical and strategic 
areas such as Silicon, Microwave 
Tubes, Large Scale and Very Large 
Scale Integrated (LSI/VLSI} Circuits, 
R&D for Electronic Switching Systems 
(ESS), etc. Itis also planned to use 


public sector units under the Depart- ` 
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ment of Electronics and others to 
serve the industry in a major way. 
Iam presenting before you a brief 
outline of some of the elements of this 
package. It may be noted that such a 
package has to react to the dynamism 
of the social and industrial scene in 
the country as well as that obtaining 
internationally. Therefore, these 
schemes may undergo changes in the 
course of their implementation. -` 


Electronic Switching Systems : 


Development and Engineering 
Programme 


The country is embarking on a 
major programme for manufacture of 
electronic exchanges or switching 
systems. We cannot remain with this 
technology for ever. Therefore, a 
Proposal has been evolved to develop 
and productionise an advanced design 
of ESS, whichis expected to be the 
base technology for future production. 
This project aims at development and 
prototype production of an Electronic 
Switching System of advanced design 
withina period of 3 years from the 
start. 


LSI] VLSI| Programme 


The Semiconductor Complex Limi- 
ted, an undertaking of the Department 
of Electronics, is launching this year, 
its production of LSI/VLSI Semi- 
conductors ‘chips’ using contemporary 
technology. Further investments would 
be needed to increase the production 
and keep technology levels at the state- 
of-the-art, Various programmes, inclu- 
ding setting upa centre of excellence 
to provide a major thrust in R&D on 
process technologies for such semi- 
conductors, Computer-Aided Design 
(CAD) centres for LSI/VLSI design, 
microprocessor application develop- 





ment centres etc., have been proposed 
to ensure that we are self-reliant m 
this critica] area. 


Materials 


We have been paying special atten- 
tion to the area of materials, particul- 
arly silicon. Government have decided 
to set up a National Silicon Facility to 
undertake stock-piling, production and 
R&D on all forms of silicon. Various 
technology development projects in the 
areas of gallium arsenide and related 
compounds copper-beryllium, silicon 
etc, have been funded. 


Computers 


Application of computation techni- 
ques are varicd. The equipment, 
although shrinking in physical dimen- 
sions, is becoming more and more 
complex in terms of both hardware and 
software. While the mini-micro range 
are being produced in the country, 
weare giving special attention to 
microprocessor systems, specially adap- 
ted for educational use to bring in 
awareness among our students. The 
midi-maxi range of computers which 
can be economically produced only at 
one or two facilities, also is being 
given due attention and production of 
midi computers and peripherals is 
planned in the country. The Govern- 
ment is also setting up ‘SINDONET’ 
—anetwork of computer systems — 
the first of its kind in India, to enable 
easy and meaningful use of ‘computers 
by various organisations. 


Social Electronic 


Considerable attention would be 
paid to developing applications in agri- 
culture, medicine and education, which 
are of direct relevance and particular 
importance to our country. The mar- 
ket for such applications is immense 
and this should Jead to massive growth 
of the electronics industry. 

The House is aware already of the 
Special Plan for expansion of TV 
coverage, Satellite technology, VCRs 
microprocessor-based computer-aided 
instruction system and other electronic 
equipment offer us a unique oppor- 
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tunity to change the literacy and edu- 
cational profile of the country. 


Industrial Licensing Policies | 


In addition to the various projects 
to enhance technological levels, some 
of which I have mentioned, the Depart- 
ment has also been looking at various 
policy measures to provide rapid 
growth of the industry. A policy deci- 
sion has been taken that capacities in 
electronics should be governed 
by techno-economic considerations. 
Volume production at the most eco- 
nomic level, with contemporary tech- 
nology, should be allowed in all sec- 
tors, except where specific reservations 
are made on special considerations. 
This principle has been applied in the 
industrial policy for Colour TV sets 
where it is stated that there shall be 
no upper limit on capacities; thus 
permitting and encouraging large scale 
production, so as to secure the bencfits 
of economies of scale and also being 
able to provide a high quality product 
of an economic price, together with 
servicing and support facilities. In the 
Colour TV policy we have also dis- 
carded restrictions based on sectoral 
considerations; thus the large small 
scale, private sector, public secscale, 
tor, joint sector can all co-exist. This 
will also give an encouragement for 
equal production of electronic items. 

The consumer interest is being pro- 
tected by ensuring that the TV sets 
produced are meeting a minimum 
Specification and this will be tested by 


agencies of the Department of Electro- 


lower costs. At the same time, assein- 


nics. Thus the consumer should be, blies and sub-assemblies will be avail- 


assured ofa good quality set at the 
right price. Such policies will be 
introduced for other items—consumer 
and professional — so that large scale 
production with maximum participa- 
tion by all sectors of industry, as 
appropriate, can grow. Easy avail- 
ability of improted components. 
materials etc. is also of prime import- 
ance, and the Department is taking 
steps to ensure that these are made 
available faom local sources where 
applicable. 


Fiscal Measures 


In order that these plans can bear 
fruit and caa generate adequate res- 
ponse from investors, Government 
have decided to rationalise fiscal 
policies relating to the electronic 
industry. This policy aim at reduc- 
ing the input cost to the minimum, and 
also to infuse a controlled amount of 
competition to the industry, so that 
the benefits are passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer and the prices of elec- 
tronic equipment to the end-user is 
reduced considerably. 

The policy has been designed to 
provide raw materials and manufactur. 
ing equipment at the lowest cost. The 
component industry, which is vital to 
the growth of electronics, will benefit- 
immensely from these measures. These 
components are used by the equip- 
ment manufacturers who thus will be 
provided with inputs at considerably 


able at a nominally higher cost. 
Imports of computer systems and 
other finished equipment are being 
permitted selectively. The duty ele- 
ments for such items haye also been 
rationalised to achieve a two-fold 
objective of lower input costs to the 
enduser and to infuse healthy competi- 
tion for the manufacturers. Some 
benefis have been given already in 
previous budgets and duties reduced. 
Marginal upward adjustments in 
duties and taxes have been made in 
the interest of higher resources mobi- 
lisation in recent times. Thereby, the 
effective rates have increased from 
those originally intended to be appli- 
cable. Taking these into account and 
to give a major thrust, the Govern- 
ment has worked out anew package 
of customs duties and excise duties 
and depreciation rates, which means 
a significant reduction in the duty 
rates in keeping with the rationalised 
structure mentioned earlier. 

Details of the revised duty rates — 
customs and excise are being notified 
by the Ministry of Finance. 

The above incentives and program- 
mes should Jead to a rapid and healthy 
gcowrh of the electronics industry in 
our country ina self-reliant viable 
manner, sothat it can add to our 
GNP, employment, technological 
capability and play a meaningful and 
appropriate role in the development 
of the country.@ (August 8, 1983) 
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A bi-monthly journal for the study 
of contemporary China and related 
Asian affairs. Published by the 
Centre for the Study of Develop-, 
Delhi. 


empirical and’ theoretical] studies 


ing Societies, Promotes 
of China’s policies and behaviour. 
Also aims to develop an inter-dis- 
ciplinary basis for analysing the 
Indian and Chinese Societies, Now 
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Palm Oil and Palmolein 
D.P. SEN 


p” to acute shortage of edible oils, India is at 
2 present importing a massive quantity of 
different vegetable oils to bridge the gap between 
demand and supply (about 1.2 million tonnes, 
1979-80). Palm oil and palmolein occupy an impor- 
tant position among them (about 0.4 million tonnes, 
1979). The public distribution system isat present 
selling Palm oil and palmolein at a retail price of 
about Rs 9 per kg, considerably low compared to 
other locally available edible oils (like groundnut 
oil, mustard oil, ete.) and vanaspati. Palm oil and 
palmolein are not indigenous commodities and as 
such the Indian public in general is naturally 
apprehensive about them and there is considerable 
interest among the people to know more about 
these products. 

Commercial edible oils are derived from either 
seeds (groundnut, mustard etc.) or fruit (olive, 
palm). Palm oilisa semi-solid oil extracted from 


the pulpy portion (mesocarp) of the fruit wall of the . 


oil palm Elaeis quineensis. Due to its semi-solid 
nature, palm oilis fractionated to separate solid 
fraction from liquid oil. The fractionation over- 
comes the practical problem of proper dispensing, 
associated with the semi-solid nature of palm oil. In 
addition, the solid and the liquid fractions can be 
put to better use as compared to palm oil. Palmo- 
Jein is the liquid fraction of palm oil. Refined, 
bleached and deodorised palm oil (RBD palm oil) 
is another product of commerce from palm oil. 
Kernel of palm fruit is also industrially extracted for 
_oil known as palm kernel oil, but this is different 
from palm oil or palmolein. 

Oil palm is by far the most efficient producer of 
vegetable oil. In the fifties, in Malaysia the produc- 
tion averaged 1.8 tonnes of palm oil and 0.5 tonnes 
of palm kernel oil per hectare. Due to improved 
cultural and other practices, it is now about 45 
tonnes of palm oil and 0.9 tonnes of palm kernel oil 
per hectare. It may be interesting to compare this 
with the productivity of some other vegetable oils: 

Soyabean ... 0.4 tonne oil per hectare per year 

Sunflower .. 0.6 toane oil per hectare per year 

Groundnut ... 0.8 tonne oi? per hectare per year. 

Admittedly, the above annual crops produce pro- 
tein (in addition to oil) which is used as a feed or 
food. As a producer of vegetable oil per hectare of 
land there is no other crop which can be compared 
with oil palm. The best modern coconut hybrid 
gives about five tonnes of copra per hectare (equi- 
valent to three tonnes of oil). This figure for coco- 
nut is quite impressive, yet it is far below the yield 
of oil from oil pailm. 

A few advantages of palm oil cultivation are: 
(a) It is not a seasonal crop but is produced the 
year round on a regular basis. (b) An oil palm 
produces fruit regularly from five years to 30 years 
of age. (c) Crop failure is not generally encounter- 
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ed and with modern management, quality of oil is 
uniform throughout. 

However, oi] palm cultivation is highly capital- 
intensive with a long gestation period. 

Production of palm oil was low till 1968 (1.513 
million tonnes) but in subsequent years it started 
showing an upward trend. Today its world produc- 
tion is 3.9 million tonnes constituting about 7 per 
cent of edible oils of the world. Malaysia (more 
particularly Peninsular Malaysia) occupies the 
most important position, contributing about 1.555 
million tonnes (1978). The other important palm 
oi] producing countries are Nigeria (0.68 million 
tonnes), Indonesia (0.505), Peoples Republic of 
China (0.163), zaire (0.175), Subah (0.137) and 
Ivory Coast (0.135). Increase in production of palm 
oil in Malaysia during the last decade or so has been 
phenomenal]. Jn 1950, the production was 53,000 
tonnes; with a steady rise it reached 90,000 tonnes 
in 1960. 4,24,000 tonnes, in 1970, and in 1978, 
15,55,000 tonnes (contributing 40 per cent of world 
production). 


Palm oil occupies an important position in world 
trade. Main exporting countries arc Malaysia 
(1310x 1000 tonnes, 1978), Indonesia (400), Sabah 
(144), Ivory Coast (68). 

India is the most important importing country 
for palm oi]. Import was about 330,000 tonnes in 
1978. Other important importing countries are 
United Kingdom (220 x 1000 tonnes, 1978), Federal 
Republic of Germany (170), Netherlands (151), 
Japan (142), Pakistan (141), USA (146). 

Contribution of palm oilin world trade in oils 
and fats for edible purposes and soaps has increa- 
sed in the recent past in a spectacular way. In 
1968, it contributed 6.2 per cent of the total; for 
1980, it has been forecast to be 14.4 per cent. 

Palm oil is deep orange to red in colour, semi- 
solid in consistency at ambient tropical temperature 
and has typically pleasant odour. Palmolein is liquid. 
Refined palmolein is pale yellow in colour and bland. 
Both have the same composition but with a quanti- 
tative difference. Like other vegetable oils these are 
also made of triglyceride of fatty acids (more than 
98 per cent) and unsaponifiable matter (not more 
than 1.2 per cent). 

Palm oil owes its orange/red colour due to the 
presence of carotenes of which the major consti- 
tuents are « and carotenes, the precursors of 
vitamin A. The oil is also rich in tocopherols 
having the biological function of vitamin E and 
powerful antioxidant. Since palm oil is a fruit coat 
oil, it is low in sterol content. Cholesterol accounts 
for some 12 ppm (which is very low). Phosphatides 
also present in other vegetable oils are other minor 
constituents. 

Palm oil is characterised by a relative simple fatty 
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acid composition consisting of about equal parts of 
saturated and unsaturated fatty acids. The most 
important fatty acid in palm oil and palmolein is 
palmitic acid (35-50 per cent), followed by oleic 
acids (40-45 per cent) and linoleic acid (essential 
fatty acid) (6-12 per cent). ‘Palmolein is poorer in 
saturated and richer in,unsaturated fatty acids com- 
pared to palm oil. ` 


In Malaysia, Indonesia and other countries, palm 

oil (and palmolein) forms the most important edible 
oil. 
Both are used as cooking oils. However, palmo- 
lein due to its liquid form is preferred for the 
purpose. As these contain saturated and unsaturat- 
ed fatty acid in more or less equal amounts and 
linoleic acid content is only about 10 per cent, the 
products are inherently stable against oxidation 
(that is, development of rancidity). In addition, 
these have non-foaming property. For these reasons, 
the oils have good frying performance. Palm oil 
has been in use for many years in Europe, and 
recently has become established in certain parts of 
USA in-‘competition with partially hydrogenated 
soyabean oil. Palmolein has been tested for use in 
household and industrial fryers and compared to 
standard edible oils and fats (soyabean, groundnut, 
rapéseed, tallow and sunflower). Results show that 
palmolein performs satisfactorily as a frying 
medium and results in fried goods with acceptable 
keeping quality. In tolerance experiments in rats 
carried out with 15 per cent heated oils (groundnut, 
palm, soyabean and sunflower oils) for three 
months, blood, urine, anatomopathological and 
histological tests have shown no intolerance to any 
one of these heated oils. In view of the fact that in 
India a substantial part of the edible oil is used in 
frying either in household or commercial practices, 
the above information is of importance. 

In European countries, palm oil is processed in 
large quantities for the production of margarine, 
shortenings, bakery, biscuit and speciality fats spe- 
ciality frying oil and other consumer products. 

In India, imported oils including palm oil are 
being hydrogenated to produce vanaspati for the 
last few years. 

It is often asked how palm oil compares with 
other edible oils of our country, keeping nutritional 
and physiological aspects in mind. The nature of 
fatty acid and its profile in an oil or fat ultimately 
determines the answer. Palm oil and its olein do 
not contain any fatty acids which are not present in 
other edible oils (groundnut, mustard, sesamum, 
coconut oils, etc.). 


Profile of fatty acids is different for different oils. 
Thus, palm oil and its olein have fatty acid profiles 
different from other edible oils. These oils are rich 
in palmitic acid, so is cottonseed oil or mahua fat 
which are edible. The profile of its fatty acids with 
a fair amount of essential fatty acid is not grossly 
- imbalanced. Many of our edible fats and oil (coco- 
nut oil, mustard oil, vanaspati and ghee) in fatty 
acid profile are also not ideally balanced from 
physiological point of view. 

: Palm oil (and palmolein) has good digestibility 
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comparable to yanaspati and groundnut oil. In 
numerous feedin® studies, palm oil was compared 
in various animal species with other common food 
fats. As could be expected from its composition, 
no unexpected findings were recorded. It may be 
concluded that in the context of a normal mixed 
diet, palm oil is a wholesome source of energy. 

Since 1950, the influence of the nature of dietary 
fats and oils on the concentration of serum lipids 
which include cholestrol in man and experimental 
animals has been studied extensively. High serum 
lipid (cholesterol) has been implicated for atheros- 
clerosis. Serum lipids increasing effect Of palm oil 
has been observed in many studies and is expected 
from its fatty acid composition, namely, high in 
saturated fatty acid and relatively low in linoleic 
acid. The thrombogenicity of a dietary fat is largely 
determined by its saturated fatty acid content (un- 
favourable effect) and its linoleic acid content 
(favourable effect). Of course one need not be 
scared of palm oil from this information. Many of 
our common edible oils and fats such as coconut 
and mustard oils, ghee and vanaspati cause the 
same type of adverse effect. Even groundnut oil is 
not obsolutely free of this effect. Unbalanced fatty 
acid profile of palm oil in this respect (for that - 
matter any other fat and oil) can be counteracted 
by mixing it with vegetable oils which are rich in 
linoleic acid and poor in saturated fatty acids. 

No oil and fat can be sold in market for human 
consumption unless it is cleared by the Union 
Ministry of Health. The Central Committee for 
Food Standards under the Directorate-General of 
Health Services, taking into consideration different 
aspects of a food product and after careful exami- 
nation of all information, allows the same to be 
marketed for human consumption. The Government 
of India in a recent notification has included palm 
oil and palmolein in the list of edible oils. 

Only the southern parts of Kerala and Andaman- 
Nicobar islands have favourable climatic conditions , 
for the successful cultivation of oil-palm. Plantation 
Corporation of Kerala Ltd started commercial - 
planting of oil-palm‘in Anchal of Quilon district. In 
November 1977, Oil Palm India Ltd was formed as 
a subsidiary of the Plantation Corporation to boost 
the development programme. During 1971-75, about 
1,000 hectares, in 1979, 400 hectares, and in 1980, 
300 hectares were brought under palm oil cultiva- 
tion. Commercial planting was also started in 
Andamans in 1974 as part of a 2,400 hectares 
scheme. Development cost per hectare involving five 
years has been calculated at Rs 22,500 in Kerala 
and Rs 30,000 in Andamans. Though oil palm culti- 
vation with a long gestation period (five years) 
appears to be highly capital-intensive, it has been 
said by experts that investment is highly profitable. 
To have a production of one lakh tonnes of oil, 
about 40,000 hectares of land (either in Kerala or 
in Andaman: Nicobar- islands) with a development 
cost of about Rs 120 crores is necessary. The oil 
produced will fetch Rs 80 crores per year; kernel 
oil and cake would provide an additional return. 
Oil palm cultivation may partly bridge the gap 
between demand and supply in our country. C] 





Scientific Temper vs Religion 


H. NARASIMHAIAH 


L= in its simplest form as a sub-microscopic 

entity came into existence on this planet nearly 
two billion years ago. In this enormous interval, 
life has slowly but steadily passed through various 
stages. Man belongs’ to the species called homo 
sapiens. In this process of evolution the transforma- 
tion of the quadruped into biped marks the begin- 
ning of a new era. This change resulted in the 
release of the two forelegs which were gradually 
harnessed for work. The development of language 
is another milestone which has brought about 
tremendous changes. 

Primitive man knew little of the working of 
nature. Many a phenomenon of nature had a pro- 
found effecton him. Lightning and thunder had 
instilled awe and fear in him. The solar eclipses 
which created darkness at noon, and the lunar 
eclipses which cast a spell of gloom in broad moon- 
light, were mysterious to him. All these were consi- 
dered to be supernatural]. Death created an indelible 
impact on the mind of early man. With the passage 
of time the thinking faculty slowly developed. He 
began looking around with interest and curiosity. 
Wonder dawned on him. He began questioning 
every event. This was the beginning of science and 
scientific temper. 

Very few people have a clear understanding of the 
meaning of science. The term science, too frequently 
and too cheaply, is not only associated but identified 
with its products. It is true that science makes pos- 
sible useful gadgetry. But science is not gadgetry. 
There is a confusion of ideas with things. It is not 
correct to mix up science with technology. An 
aeroplane is not secience any more than a temple 
is religion. The material manifestations and powers 
of science—however beneficial, awe-inspiring, mon- 
strous or beautiful—belong to a different category. 
A building is not equivalent to the architect’s blue- 
print, nor is a meal the same thing as a recipe. _ 

T.A. Thomson in his book Introduction to Science 
says “‘the aim of science is to describe the imperso- 
nal facts of experience in verifiable terms as exactly 
as possible, as sitnply as possible and as comple- 
tely as possible”. A scientist observes phenomena, 
notices regularities, arrives at generalisations, dedu- 
ces consequences and this process results in the for- 
mulation of a Jaw. Thus, science arrives at truth by 
logical inferences and empirical observations. Exp- 
erimentation and repeatability form an integral 
part of science. Everything has to be tested on the 
anvil of experiment before it can be admitted into 
the discipline of science. Nothing should be accept- 
ed without evidence. Everything has to be question- 
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ed and investigated into. Science does not accept 
the authority of any book or person, however ancient 
the book might be, or however great the person 
might be. Science has attained its authority only on 
account of its fidelity and devotion to truth. Science 
is totally impersonal and not subject to likes or dis- 
likes of the scientist. A scientist does not have any 
vested interest. Science searches for relations which 
might exist independentely of the searching person. 

A scientist is always humble and full of humility. 
He is honest and true to his conscience. He 1s not 
dogmatic. He has an open mind but of course an 
open mind does not mean a vacant mind or a blank 
mind. And mind is like a parachute which works 
only when it is opèn. All the conclusions of science 
are tentative in nature. They will be revised in the 
light of data and fresh experience. This is known 
as the scientific attitude or scientific method of 
knowing truth. The true significance of science does 
not depend on its practical achievements, be they 
trivial or great, but on the technique. And this 
scientific method is universal and has been a very 
powerful means of not only understanding a pro- 
blem but also trying to find a solution to it. 

Science has obtained this power and prestige the 
hard way, fighting every inch of ground in a long 
and fierce battle against religions dogmas and 
superstitions. And this fight against obscurantism 
is still going on. Even though tremendous progress 
has been made in the field of science and techno- 
logy, it is a matter of deep regret that there has not 
been proportionate growth in the scientific temper. 
Lord Todd of England, one of the truly great orga- 
nic chemists of our time and a chief science adviser 
of his Government, has said, “The past one hundred 
years have certainly brought about a greater change 
in the material aspects of civilisation than occurred 
in the whole previous history of mankind,..And 
all the changes that have occurred canbe attributed 
to science and to the modern form of technology 
which is the application of the scientific methods 
and the results of scientific research to the problem 
of industry, agriculture, medicine, defence and ad- 
ministration. As a result, science and technology now 
permeate almost every aspect of public and private 
life and they have had a profound effect on our social 
systems, which have been slowly evolving over many 
centuries. The trouble is that although science and 
technology advance very rapidly, and it is the dis- 
parity between the rate of change in science and in 
social behaviour in its broadest sense that lies at 
the root of most of the stresses and strains in the 
world to-day.” 


Man has gone to the moon and returned trium- 
phantly. But still there are two theories for eclipses 
one for teaching in the class and the other for prac- 
tising at home. The sun and the moon have not 
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escaped from the clutches of ‘Rahu’ and ‘Kethu’. A 
professor of biology teaches inside the class scienti- 


fically the theory of evolution propounded by Darwin | 


but believes in a totally unscientific theory in life. A 
physics teacher emphatically tells his students that 
matter cannot be created or destroyed but outside 
the class he believes that a watch can be created 
from nothing. It is not uncommon for an astro- 
nomer to believe in astrology which is totally un- 
scientific. For such persons, science is only a means 
of livelihood and not a way of life. They are highly 
rational in their scientific investigations but hope- 
lessly irrational in other matters concerning life. ‘It 
seems as though their thinking faculty has taken a 
holiday. Superstition, like weeds, flourishes without 
care. Society is superstructured with superstitions. 

In the present day, even though science is uni- 
versally encountered, the fruits of science are found 
everywhere and are also in great demand, the spirit 
of science is unpopular and rarely found. It is 
almost impossible to live in this society without the 
support of science and technology. But can there 
be all-round development of the individual and can 
the welfare of society be achieved solely by science 
and technology? Is life, only Physics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, and Biology? Does not science have its 
limitations? These are some of the important ques- 
tions persisténtly put and constantly discussed. It is 
also argued that science may make bulldozers but 
cannot train the emotions of the driver not to allow 
the bulldozer to roll over a crawling child. It is true 
that a question of moral or spiritual significance 
cannot be answered by science. Also, scientific state- 
ment of facts and relations cannot produce ethical 
directives. The solution that is suggested is that 
science must be supplemented with religion to pro- 
vide the necessary moral! basis and ethical guidance. 

There are many religions. They have been found- 
ed at different times in different countries. They 
have divided humanity into water-tight compart- 
ments and have become sturdy barriers to the unity 
of mankind. In practice each is in conflict with the 
other. Nothing is so hostile to a religion as another 
religion. It is a rivalry and a fight between one 
brand of superstition and another brand of supersti- 
tion. But all these conventional religions have some 
basic common features. They have God as their firm 
foundation. Besides, every religion abounds in 
myths and miracles. Myth is an idealisation of a fact 
and miracle a violation of nature and counterfeit of 
fact. 

It is also claimed that every religion is revealed 
and inspired. Each religion has its own book of 
authority based on divinity. And no book of autho- 
rity contains anything about the nature of the 
physical universe and its working which later has 
been found to be true by scientific investigations. 
Whenever religion ventured to do so it blundered as 
in the case of its assertion that man was created by 
God in 4004 BC. A conflict between religion and 
science always results in the victory of science. 

Faith is one of the cornerstones of any religion. 
Generally, religion says, ““Believe or be damned”. 
Theology abhors investigation, despises thought, 
and denounces reason. Robert G Ingersoll sums 
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up the faith-based attitude of a religion as: “Let 
reason alone cot your beads. Ask no questions. 
Fali upon your knees. Shut your eyes and save 
your souls,” But a true man when asked to believe 
demands evidence and the same man offers evidence 
before asking a person to believe. 

Many a time insanity is mistaken for inspiration. 
Theologians invade the cradle and sow the seeds of 
superstition. Religion tries to erect impassable 
tall gates on the highways of free thinking. It is 
futile to discuss anything with a person who has a 
closed mind. Thomas Pine says, “To argue with a 
man who has renounced the use of authoyity of 
reason is like administering medicine to the dead.” 

All religions have created the monstrous ideas of 


hell and heaven. Sin is also a theological concept. 


There was a time when religions had a powerful 
sway over the minds of the people and wielded a lot 
of power and authority. During those days, theology 
generally sent the worst to heaven and the best to 
hell. Hypocrisy wore robes and was crowned, where- 
as honesty wore rags and was imprisoned. Liberty 
was in chains. 7 

It is very painful to recollect the atrocities perpet- 
rated by the Church on thinkers and scientists dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Gallileo, Bruno and many 
others were persecuted and tortured in Europe dur- 
ing the days of Inquisition. Religions are generally 
opposed to all progressive movements. The obnox- 
lous caste system with the cruel untouchability 
system forms part of Hinduism. This is a social evil 
of the worst kind. According to the caste system 
accident of birth determines social status. To elevate 
or condemn a person for life merely on the basis of 
birth is highly unscientific. 

It will not be proper to condemn religion in toto. 
A total rejection of a religion may mean throwing 
out the ethical baby with the superstitious bath- 
water. There are some positive moral attributes in 
the theistic way of life. In the best sense of the 
term, religion may inspire dedication to the highest 
ideals. Religion has also given solace to the sick 
and the suffering. 

In spite of some of the positive qualities, there is 
a fundamental conflict between science and religion, 
And there cannot be any reconciliation. Reason 
observation and experience can be considered to be 
the “Holy Trinity” of science which is in total dis- 
agreement with the accepted Trinity of the Church 
or fundamental guiding principles of any other 
religion. A thinking man will: be very uncomfor- 
table with any conventional type of religion. A 
Darwinian cannot be supernaturalist. Hence irra- 
tional religion cannot coexist with science. There 
is tota] mcompatibility. Religion cannot be a 
worthy partner to science which is being continu- 
ously harnessed for the welfare of mankind to create 
a rational society with human values. Therefore 
religion is to be replaced with a philosophy which is 
consistent with the spirit of science. Such a philo- 
sophy is humanism. 

But what exactly is humanism? Is it primarily 
a religious doctrine, a scientific theory or an ethical 
code? It is a matter of fact that there is a consider- 
able confusion about the meaning and implications 
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of the term humanism. It is usedgin many senses. 
There are scientific, religious, atheistic, rational, 
agnostic and ethical humanists. Many existentialists, 
liberals, Marxists, naturalists, and religious persons 
claim to be humanists. All of them assert that they 
are for man and that they wish to harness human 


potentialities, enhance human experience, contribute ` 


to happiness and social justice. They also proclaim 
that they stand for human rights and are opposed 
to authoritarian or totalitarian forces which dehu- 
manise man. All profess compassion for human 
suffering and commitment to the unity of mankind. 

Out of those different varieties of humanism the 
one that is selected for adoption should be consis- 
tent with the spirit of science. Fundamentally it 
should be different from any conventional religion. 
As already mentioned all such religions are God- 
based and God-inspired. 


But what is God? There is no unanimity about’ 


the concept of God. He is defined differently by 
different religious groups. For some, God is personal 
and for others,. He is impersonal. It is the applica- 
tion of God which is more important than the mere 
idea of God. Whatever one does not know is gene- 
Tally attributed to God. Once upon a time lightning 
‘and thunder were considered to be supernatural 
phenomena. But after Benjamin Franklin’s experi- 
ments, these phenomena are explained very satis- 
factorily as natural events. It is true of many other 
phenomena also. : 
What was considered to be supernatural yesterday 
may become perfectly natural today. The moment 
a physician finds a cure, the priest whois an agent 
of God becomes irrelevant. The moment it becomes 
clear that prayer cannot do anything for the body, 
the priest shifts his ground and prays for the soul. 
Ignorance is equated to God. As science advanees of 
God recedes. And the area of influence of God and 
His size go on shrinking. Science has refined religion 
and the concept of God. The methodology of 
science is so powerful and the discoveries of science 
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‘that God created man. As we know, 
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so astounding and breath-taking that many of the 
obscurantist and illogical religious ideas have met 
their Waterloo. Science has attained such a pres- 
tige that it seems as though much of what passes 
in religion will require the sanction of science for its 
recognition and survival. 

God could be just an idea, a hypothesis, a guess 
Or even a rumour. Sometimes God js defined as 
truth in which case God may be more comfortable 
in a laboratory where experiments are conducted in 
pursuit of truth than in a place of worship where 
incense is burat, hymns sung and sermons preached. 
There seems to be more truth in the Statement of 
Voltaire that man created God than in the belief 
according to 
science there is no creation. Everything is evolu- 
tion. 

There has been a never-ending discussion and 
debate on the existence or otherwise of God. Science 
neither supports nor opposes the existence of God. 
Tn fact science totally ignores Him in its investj- 
gation. The idea of God is never invoked either 
directly or indirectly in the understanding of the 
laws of nature. 

Similarly, humanism also emphatically repudiates 
the role of God in any day-to-day actions or events 
concerning life or society. God, evenif He exists, 
has no role in human affairs. According to Einstein 
the concept of God is “I believe in Spinoza’s God, 
who reveals himself in the orderly harmony of what 
exists, not in the God who concerns himself with 
the fates and actions of human beings”. Similar to 
the debate on God, there have been dialogues on 
whether mind is fundamental or matter. Can mind 
exist independently of matter? The following debate 
supposed to have taken place between the philso- 
phers about mind and matter is interesting. 

To the question “What is mind?” 
the reply was “No matter” 

and then “What is matter?” 

the answer was “Never mind”. 
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Humanists believe that mind is a product of 
matter and mind cannot have independent exitence 
without matter. Similarly, humanists believe that 
there is no personal survival after death. 

Humanism is not a dogma or a creed. Humanism 
is committed to the method of reason as the chief 
means of solving human problems, This conviction 
can be realised if men continue to have confidence 
in their own natural powers and abilities and the 
courage to use them. The central concern of huma- 
nism is for man, his growth, fulfilment and creativity 
here and now, this side of the grave. According to 
humanism man should stand on his own feet with- 
out any external divine supports or crutches and 
should take complete responsibility for- his actions. 
Man is master of his destiny, the architeet of his 
future. He makes his own hell and heaven; and he 
makes it here and now. The ideas of hell heaven, 
the theory of Karma, rebirth, eternal damnation 
and eternal salvation have lent support to social 
injustice and economic exploitation. Moreover, they 
blunt the edge of dynamic thinking and weaken the 
will of the people to make determined efforts to 
change society. 

Humanist temper holds that men should place 
their faith in man himself and his immense possibi- 
lities. Humanism is opposed to all theories of 
determinism, predestination and fatalism. Accord- 
ing to humanism, human beings possess genuine 
freedom of choice, or have free will. Humanism 
feels that it is better to be a mortal free man than 
an immortal slave. Humanism examinas everything 
not in the darkness of fear but in the light of reason. 
Humanists do not believe in making petitions to 
God through prayer or rituals. : 

Einstein was clear and emphatic in his statement 
when he said “I do not believe in the God of 
theology who rewards good and punishes evil.” 
Humanists believe that traditional theories which 
lend support to the efficacy of prayer in the sense 
that there is a God assumed to love and care: for 
persons, and who answers prayers is outdated, 
unproved and unacceptable. Humanists believe 
that by the application of scientific method to 
nature and human life using technology judiciously, 
it is possible to have control over environment, 
conquer poverty, reduce.diseases, inerease the life 
span and alter the course of human evolution. They 
think that it is possible to unlock tremendous new 
powers which ean be pressed into the service of 
man for achieving an abundant and meaningful life. 

Traditional moral codes and cults both ancient 
and modern have failed to serve the needs of 
society. After all even according to religious doct- 
rines morality is relative. What was considered to be 
amoral yesterday is accepted as moral today. For 
not only the survival of humanity but to give a new 

‘ purposeful direction, bold and daring measures sup- 
ported by the application of the. scientific method 
have to be formulated. Humanism considers moral- 


ity to be man-made. Humanism affirms and reaffirms’ 


that the source of all moral values is human need, 
interest, and experience. Ethics is social, autono- 
mous, and situational, needing no divine, religious 
or ideological sanction. If we do not steal or cheat 
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or lie or commi® something immoral it is not be- 
cause Buddha, or Krishna, Jesus or Allah had said 
it is wrong; it is because our experience tells us it is 
wrong Since it is inimical] to the interests of society. 
The golden rule “Do unto others as you would do 
unto yourself” is as clearly a necessity to our perso- 
nal well-being as it is to the harmony of social life. 
Morality or ethics is a code of conduct which needs 
no divine sanction. Humanism considers traditional 
religion to be a form of escapism from intolerable 
conditions. If these conditions are changed there 
will be no need to escape. Consequently there is no 
need to have allies in the skies. i i 

One important humanistic value is the precious». 
ness of the dignity of the individual. Humanism 
advocates free, iadependent, courageous and dyna- 
mic thinking. Humanism judges a person only by his 
deeds and not either by his creed or colour, race or 
sex. Humanism firmly believes in the separation of 
religion from the state. 

Thus it is evident that both science and humanism 
have many important features in common. Both are 
evolutionary and universal. Experiment and expe- 
rience guide their course of evolution. Reason is 
their cornerstone. They are not dogmatic. They 
have respect for truth and honesty in respect of 
facts. Both are naturalistic and not supernatural- 
istic. ' 

Science and humanism should be applied to imp- 
roye the quality of the individual and to usher in a 
rational society bereft of social injustiċe, exploita- 
tion, obscyrantism and economic disparities. These 
two philosophies must form an integral part of any 
pattern of education which will be the key to the 
progress of a society. 

Even the best system of education formulated on 
conventional principles will not be able to change 
the tradition-bound and stagnant society. There is 
a lot of truth in the statement that dogmas may 
flourish in a university no less than in temples. It is 
also said that universities polish pebbles and dim 
diamonds; even the polishing of pebbles is doubtful. 
The present pattern of education is coverting an 
uneducated superstitious person into an educated 
superstitious person and an illiterate communal- 
minded person into a literate communal-minded 
person. And we know that an educated superstitious 
person and a literate communal]-minded person are 
more dangerous to society than their counterparts. 

Many educationists do not have a clear concep- 
tion of the objectives of education. Education should 
be used as a powerful means of socio-economic 
changes. Speaking on the role of a University, 
Nehru said, “A University stands for humanism, for 
tolerance, for reason, for the adventure of ideas and 
for the search for truth. It stands for the onward 
march of the human race towards ever higher objec- 
tives. If the Universities discharge their duties 
adequately, then it will be well with the nation and 
the people”. The noblest occupation of a Univer- 
sity is the pursuit of truth. There is nothing too 
sacred. for investigation or too holy to be examined. 
And if a University has to fulfil its obligations to 
society the pattern of education should be scientific 
and humanistic. O 
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Zia’s Pakistan (from page 10) 


and renowned writer Shaukat Siddiqui, had been 
barred from travelling abroad. i 

The military regime has also imposed a ban on 
interprovince travel by the leaders of MRD. Recent- 
ly, it prevented several leaders of APTUF from 
Sind and Baluchistan from attending a labour con- 
ference held in Lahore (Punjab). 


SINCE they have never accepted the Zia regime, 
and continuously resisted its rule, the people of 
Pakistan, as a whole, have been the target of the 
military’s repression. But this repression is more 
than a reaction to popular resistance. The Zia 
regime represents the vested interests of a handful 
of domestic and foreign elements which are anta- 
gonistic to the economic and social interests of the 
vast majority of the people. The regime’s interpre- 
tation of Islam, and its ideas about culture are in 
direct conflict with the preceptions of Islam held by 
the people, and with their popular culture. It is an 
irreconcilable economic, social, political, ideological 
and cultural conffict which induces the regime to 
increasingly greater resort to the repressive meas- 
ures described above, in order to perpetuate itself 
in power. In the final analysis it is a class conflict 
which, because of the narrow social base and re- 
pressive character of the regime on the one hand, 
and broad opposition to it on the other, takes the 
immediate form of struggle between democracy and 
dictatorship. Thus, it is not only the opposition 
politicians and activists who are at the receiving 
end of the Zia regime’s coercive methods, but the 
people in general. However, this economic and 
political repression is both general as well as specific 
for each of the groups suppressed by the regime. 
The mass character of the Zia regime’s terrorism 
can be judged, in addition to the facts already 
given, by the following selected statistics on “mass 


arrests : 


In March 1981, according, to the reports in the Pakistani 
press, between 3,200 and 10,000 people were arrested 
when a crackdown was ordered to suppress the newly 
formed Movement for the Restoration of Democracy 
(MRD). 3 

On September 13, 1981, about 400 persons were arrested in 
Karachi following the assassination of Zahoor al Hassan 
Bhopali, member of the hand-picked Majlis-i-Shoora, 
4,400 persons were arrested, mainly in Islamabad-Rawal- 
pindi area, when there was an alleged assassination 
attempt against Ziaul Haq, according to the Washington 
Post (October 5, 1981). 

“More than 2,000 people have been arrested in Punjab 
following a crackdown on anti-social eiements” (Pakistan 
Times, November 19, 1981). 


General Zia bad come td power by means by 
a conspiracy by the army in collusion with Pakistan’s 
capitalist class, using the right-wing Pakistan 
National Alliance (PNA) for creating disorder. Zia 


‘officially adopted the stand of the capitalist class 


that the industries should be denationalised and the 
working class should be ‘disciplined’. Quite early on, 
he invited the labour leaders, and told them that 
he would hang them upside down. At issue were 
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the benefits which the ‘workers had been entitled 
to by the previous regime in the public sector as 
well as in some of the private industries. Zia sought 
tọ withdraw the security of service, compulsory 
bonuses, mandatory wage increases, and social 
security benefits. By now wages have more or less 
been frozen, and other benefits drastically curtailed. 
Mass purges have taken place in many of tne Gov- 
ernment institutions. Some of the nationalised 
industries have been returned to the private sector, 
which has been given licence to fire workers at will. 

In order to quell the workers’ struggle against 
these anti-labour measures, the regime has issued 
MLRs which ban strikes and make it virtually im- 
possible for the trade unions to function. If the 
workers defy this ban they are suppressed by the 
brutal means at the disposal of the regime. The 
following are a few of the most blatant exam- 
ples of the suppression of labour under the Zia 
regime: 


More than 100 workers of the Colony Textile Mills in 
Multan were massacred on January 2, 1978, while protest- 
ing the management’s refusal to pay previouly agreed 
bonus. 
Inayat Masih, General Secretary of the Rawalpindi Muni- 
cipal Labour Union, was tortured to death after he had 
been arrested for calling a protest strike over the death, 
of five sanitation workers by gas poisoning while cleaning 
the gutters, and demanding gas masks tor the workers. 
On August 16, 1981, the military regime promulgated 
MLR, whereby the unions of the Pakistan International 
Airlines (PLA), one of the largest employers, were banned 
aad union activities were completely forbidden, Hundreds 
of employees, especially union organiser, were summarily 
dismissed and scores were arrested. This union busting 
operation came in the wake of the resounding victory of 
the pro-PPP union UPIAE over the Government-suppor- 
ted Jamaat-i-Islami Union PIACEU in the referendum 
for Collective Bargaining Agent (CBA). 
Police fired on the striking workers of the Pakistan Steel 
Mills Corporation (PASMIC) in Karachi, who were dem- 
anding payment of the bonus promised by Zia. At least 
two persons were killed and several seriously wounded. 
` Two hundred workers were arrested, on September 2, 
1981. The CBA union of this largest production unit in 
the country,.led by Gulzar Begum, was subjected to sys- 
tematic reprisals, with a view to destroy it. Finally, the 
» regime succeeded in imposing a pliant Jamaat-i-Islami led 
union as the CBA of workers. 
The Railways Workers Union (RWU), the largest labour 
union in the country led by the veteran Mirza Ibrahim, 
has been a special target of the military regime’s repres- 
sion. RWU, which acts as the CBA of workshop workers, 
was expected to win, the referendum for the CBA of open- 
line workers against the Government-supported and 
Jammat-i-Islami-led PREM. However, the Government 
delayed the referendum for three years, during which all 
methods of coercion and intimidation, as well as of 
bribery and false promises, were used to dissuade the 
workers from supporting RWU. Finally. despite whole- 
sale manipulation and rigging, PRFM could not emerge 
victorious in the first round, but was enabled to win the 
second round. The irregularities were so gross that even 
the High Court was compelled to issue an injunction 
against declaring the results. During the course of this 
struggle, the railway workers have resorted to strikes on 
several occasions, and have been penalised in numerous 
ways. Mirza Ibrahim, chief organiser, and Iftikhar 
Ahmed, General Secretary, along with other leaders, have 
been repreatedly arrested. 
Muhammad Gulzar, Zafar Iqbal, Ahsan-ul-Huq Mohsin, 
Luqman Mirza, Mohammad Yaqoob, Shaukat Ali, 
Manzoor Ahmed, Amin Bhatti, Abdul Hameed, and 
scores of other trade union organisers have been tortured 
and subjected to punishment by flogging. 
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Worker’s attempts to redress their grievances against run- 
away inflation-cum-wage freeze and unfair labour prac- 
tices have been met with force. This has been particularly 
true of the labourers of the vegetable oil industry, LIFO, 
and other organisations who have been resisting the 
Government decision to denationalise these industries. 
One of the deadliest weapons used by the military 
against the workers is to unleash the goons of the 
Jammat-i-Islami to intimidate the workers, and 
force them to join the parallel unions formed by 
the Jammat. The workers are told that their rights, 
guaranteed under labour laws, would be granted 
only if they join the Jamaat’s counter unions. 

The three major labour federations, that is, All 
Pakistan Trade Union Federation (APTUF) led by 
Mirza Ibrahim; Pakistan Trade Union Federation 
(PTUF), led by Kaniz Fatima and United Workers’ 
led by Nabi Ahmad, have steadfastly resisted the 
fascistic onslaught against the working class. 


Paxistan’s military rulers have been unnerved 

from the very beginning by the widespread sup- 
port, including among the wives of some senior 
military officers, for the late Prime Minister Bhutto 
among the women of Pakistan. Women, as citizens, 
have been the most militant sector in democratic 
struggle. Consequently numerous women activists, 
including Farkhanda Bukhari, Nasira Rana, Mrs 
Arif Bhatti, Mrs Qayyum Nizami, Mrs Naru, 
Noorjehan Soomro and Nasira Shaukat, have been 
repeatedly jailed and tortured. The mass demons- 
tration in Lahore to protest the hanging of Bhutto, 
on April 4, 1979, was brought out by women, because 
of which its leaders, Tahira Mazhar Ali Khan, and 
Naseem Ashraf Malik. along with scores of others, 
were jailed. The 24 PPP cadres who are currently 
being interrogated by the anti-terrorist staff for 
alleged murder and terror, include a woman: 
Tanvir Begum. According to Amnesty International, 
six women prisoners have been tortured. 

Women have also been active in the struggle as 
workers. Kaniz Fatima, and Gulzar Begum, who 
are among the major labour leaders in the country, 
have been repeatedly harassed and abused. Several 
hundred women have gone to jail for participating 
in the struggles of nurses, teachers, and journalists. 
At the May Day indoor meeting organised by the 
APTUF in 1983, 700 out of the 8,000 participants 
in Lahore were women. 

Apart from meting out tyranny to women as 
citizens and workers, the Zia regime has sought to 
repress and disenfranchise them as women. In the 
midst of a well-orchestrated pseudo-ideological pro- 
paganda campaign about the inherent inferiority of 
women, the regime has taken measure which ban 
the participation of women in sports, drastically 
curtail their appearance on television. and are likely 
to take away from them the residual civil rights 
which men still have in Pakistan. 

The most serious step taken by the Zia regime 
against women has been the passage of the Evidence 
Bill by the rubber-stamp Majlis-Shoora. According 
to this proposed law evidence of female witnesses 
will be inadmissible in “Hadd” cases, such as 
murder, adultery, theft and drinking of intoxicauts. 
In all other cases two female witnesses will be 
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regarded as equal to one male witness. 

To protest this Gutrage, women of Pakistan have 
organised themselves and carried out various acti- 
vities, including demonstrations. In one such 
demonstration, led by the Punjab Women Lawyers’ 
Association, on February 12, 1983, women’ were 
teargassed, beaten with sticks and manhandled 
by the police. Thirdly women were arrested, 
This police brutality was protested against all over 
the country. An earlier protest march by the 
women to Quaid-e-Azam’s mausoleum in Karachi 
was similarly suppressed. Women, for the first time 
in Pakistan’s history, have been flogged for alleged 
criminal offences, such as illicit relations. 

As a result of the Zia regime’s suppression of 
women, a powerful women’s movement has crystal- 
lised in Pakistan, in which women’s Action Forum, 
Democratic Women’s Organisation, Women’s 
Movement, Women Lawyers’ Association, and other 
organisations are active participants. 

With the increasing powers of the military courts, 
and the strangulation of the judicial system, lawyers 
are in the forefront of the struggle for restoration 
of the rule of Jaw. On June 19, 1980, a national 
convention of lawyers was held in Lahore; 4,C00 
lawyers condemned the military Government’s 
attempts to strangle the judicial process. At the end 
of the convention the lawyers took out an impressive 
procession to protest the military dictatorship. More 
than 80 lawyers were arrested. They were herded 
into iron cages linked to police trucks and taken 
away. The lawyers were protesting the military gov- 
ernment’s amendment to Article 199 of the Con- 
stitution. This amendment barred-the four High 
Courts from issuing any judgement against or stay 
order in a case tried by military court or tribunal. 
It also empowers the military courts with jurisdic- 
tion over certain matters normally adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court and the High Courts. 

In Karachi, on October 24, 1982, Karachi Bar 
Association “President Abdul Hafeez Lakho was 
arrested for organising a visit to the bar office of a 
political personality. The next day, some 1500 
lawyers boycotted the courts in protest against the 
arrest of Lakho. The acting secretary, Abdul Malik 
Khan, was arrested at this meeting. On November 4, 
a military court in Karachi sentenced Abdul Hafeez 
Lakho and Abdul Malik Khan toa year’s hard 
labour for flouting the decree of July 1981, which 
forbids lawyers’ arganisations from political activity. 
Bar associations have been banned from inviting 
‘politicians’ to address their meetings. For doing 
so, members of the bar associations can face 
fourteen years imprisonment, forfeiture of property 
and twenty lashes. i 

Harassment of lawyers simply for practising their 
profession is widespread. The case of Yahya 
Bakhtiar is well known. While defending Bhutto in 
the Supreme Court, he was charged with rigging his 
elections in 1977, tax evasion, and contempt of 
court. “When I got busy with the appeal (that is, 
Bhutto’s) surveillance started, harassment started. 
Twice my hotel room was raided by the police, and 
two of my helpers were arrested and held for several 
months before being released with charges.” Later 
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Yahya Bakhtiar was tortured in custody in Pesha- 


war jail, and assaulted in Quetta jail. Similarly 
Bashir Zafar, attorney of Mrs Farkhanda Bukhari, 
a PPP worker, was arrested during the case. 

On March 17, 1983, a convention of lawyers was 
held in Sialkot. Delegates from all over Pakistan 


‘came to participate in this convention. At the end 


of the convention, the President and the Secretary- 
General of Sialkot Bar Association, Idrees Bajwa 
and Malik Ghulam Hussain were arrested for 
“violating Martial Law Regulation No. 13, and 
disturbing the peace in the District”. Twentytwo 
lawyers were also arrested. A few days earlier, 3,000 
lawyers had gathered in Lahore to demand the rule 
of law, and release of detained lawyers (Viewpoint, 
March 17, 1983). Many lawyers, including Riaz 
Lone, Chaudry Ashraf, Pervez Saleh, and Syed 


“Maqsood, are still imprisoned by the regime. 


Demonstrations for their release, including hunger- 
strike by some lawyers, have heen organised. In 
another case, Mian Saleem Jehangir and other 
lawyers are being tried in a military court for 
making ‘‘seditious”’ speeches. 

Denial of fundamental rights, particularly freedom 
of the press, by the military regime has hurt the 
journalists both professionally and economically. 
The regime has closed down all major opposition 
publications after -subjecting them to continuous 
harassment, including fines, security demands, 
suspension of printing licences, etc. The surviving 
papers have been subjected to censorship and strict 
controls. Constitutional violations, and MLRs 
impinging on freedom of the press have already 
been mentioned. ` 

In order to protect their legitimate rights, the 
journalists and press workers, led by PFUJ and 
APNEC, have consistently struggled against the 
repressive policies of the military regime. To break 
their resistance, the military propped up counter 
organisations which could do nothing more than 
extort money from. the Government. More severe 
measures, therefore, had to be adopted against the 
journalists. l 

During a one-month hunger strike by journalists, 
at least 145 journalists and press workers were 
arrested. At least 145 journalists were given prison 
sentences of up to one year; at least three journa- 
lists and press workers have been flogged. One of 
of these, Nasir Zaidi, was chained to his hospital 
bed after receiving lashes. 

The suppression of the press has taken different 
guises. Government’s press information department 
offers a ‘press advice system’. For example, after 
the recent lifting of pre-censorship after several 
years, newspapers in Karachi were asked not to 
publish news of political activities or political 
leaders. PFUJ president Nisar Osmani said pre- 
censorship has been replaced by a “subtler system 
of advice and supervision”, which has given rise to 
a habit of self-censorship on the part of proprietors 
and editors. : 

In a resolution, the executive committee of the 
Pakistan Federal Union of Journalists said: “Never 
has the concept of freedom of expression been 
under more severe attack than in the last five years. 
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and never before have so many press laws and 
Martial Law Regulations been used to suppress the 
truth and propagate a one-sided version of events.” 
The resolution called for the restoration of freedom 
of the press. 

In the case of the weekly Viewpoint, its editor 
Mazhar Ali Khan, columnist Hussain Nagi, and 
publisher Ahmad Azeez Zia were arrested under the 
Official Secrets Act, which carries the maximum 
penalty of death. On January 1, 1981, Irshad Rao, 
editor of Al-Fatah and Massawat, was sentenced to 
hard labour for one year. Rao has already served 
one year’s imprisonment, and he is still in detention. 
It is believed that during interrogations he suffered 
a-mental breakdown. He was not allowed medical 
attention for a long time. 

A very effective method of control is the with- 
drawal of ‘Government advertisements that some- 
times are the papers’ key sources of revenue. When 
The Muslim became a spare-looking newspaper, its 
acting editor, Mushahid Hussain, said, “We are 
slowly bled to death.” The Government began with- 
drawing the ads in early March 1982. It is believed 
that the newspaper was not toeing the prescribed 
directions of the Government‘s press information 
department. The shift in the papers fortunes began 
with an article opposing the United States request 
for military bases in Pakistan, Hussain explained. 

Hundreds of journalists and press workers, includ- 
ing their principal leader Minhaj Barna, have been 
rendered jobless due to the repressive policy of the 
Zia regime. Scores of journalists have been forced 
to leave the country. 

Students and academics all over the country have 
been arrested for inciting and creating disturbances. 
In most cases, these students were sentenced to one 
year imprisonment and ten lashes. Two students, 
Nazit Abbasi and Kahn Brahmani, have died 
of troture in police custody. Two student leaders 
from Baluchistan, Abdul Hamid Baluch and Nasir 
Mahmood Achakzai were hanged on politically 
motivated charges. More than 100 students were 
arrested during widespread demonstrations at the 
time of the execution of Abdul Hameed Baluch on 
June 11, 1983. And, on July 13 they were senten- 
ced by a military court to nine months imprison- 
ment, 10 lashes, and a fine for “damaging Govern- 
ment property, and spreading disaffection against 
the armed forces”. Pakistan’s students and their 
institutions are under the terror of military rule, as 
well. Peshawar University was closed down in May 
1983 after pro-Government students armed by 
Afghan insurgents attacked members of the People’s 
Students Federation with fire-arms killing several 
students. The PSF has won the students union 
elections by a landslide each year after the imposi- 
tion of Martial Law. The regime is bent upon 
destroying it by force. Almost all the institutions 
of higher learning in Pakistan have been closed at 
one time or other, due to student protests or 
Government-incited violence by the , Jamiat-i-Tulba. 
The very first MLR was issued to ban ‘political 
activity” on the campuses. 

Since November 1981, three lecturers, Jail Omer, 
Tariq Ahsan, and Mohammad Saleem. have been 
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held at the Lahore Fort, where Jamil Omer was held 
incommudicado was badly tortured. They were 
reportedly arrested for ‘distributing literature sup- 
porting destructive activities in the country” 
(Jang, Karachi, November 6, 1981). Jamil Omer was 
charged with sedition under the Article 124 A of 
the Pakistan Penel Code. Several teachers of 
Karachi University have been arrested. Many more 
universities all over the country have fired innocent 
faculty members. While this goes on, widespread 
student agitation prevails in cOlleges and universi- 
ties of all the provinces, 

Another aspect of academic life is the terror 
spread through the Islami Jamat-i-Tulba, student 
wing of the pro-military Jamat-i-Islami. Non-sup- 
porting students and faculty have been harassed and 
beaten up on many campuses. Many progressive 
students have been shot to death by IJT. 

A new version of the University Ordinance to 
curb the autonomy and universities has been intro- 
duced. College and university teachers all over the 
country have staged protests against these 
moves. 

Imposition of Martial Law has meant a carte 


blanche for the lagdlords to eject peasants from the 
land. General Fazle Huq, Governor of NWFP, 
has personally supervised the ejection of peasants 
in his province. Several peasant organiSers have 
been arrested, while others, who are absconding, 
have been charged with murder of landlords. Mian 
Khan Kaka, a peasant leader of NWFP, was assaissi- 
nated. Cadres of Mazdoor Kisan Party, which leads 
the peasant Struggle in NWFP, have been threatened 
with liquidation by General Fazle Huq. i 

The story of repression in Pakistan would require 
volumes to be told adequately. The facts mentioned 
above, though fragmentary, should help raise aware- 
ness of the concerned people around the world 
about the plight of the Pakistani people. The life, 
liberty and honour of the Pakistani people have 
been jeopardized. They are under siege by a criminal 
military gang, supported by Ronald Reagan and 
other supporters of repressive regimes in the Third 
World. Pakistan Democratic Forum appeals to all 
people of conscience in the world to publicise these 
facts about repression, and to heighten the 
pressure for the lifting of Martial Law in Pak- 
istan. O 
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( from page 3) 


the States do not have the re- 
sources because they are not 
allowed to have public borrow- 
ings without the permission of 
the Central Government while 
public limited companies of the 
private sector do not have to 
seek such permission for accept- 
ing public deposits! What a big 
ignoramus this gentleman is! 
This brings us to the question 
of resource mobilisation. There 
has been serious shortfalls in the 
resources mobilised for the deve- 
lopmental activities under the 
Plan. There has been a heavy 
deficit in the States mainly be- 


cause of the losses suffered by the. 


Electricity Boards and Road 
Transport Corporations run by 
the States. They have failed to 
generate surpluses. Even the per- 
formance of the Government of 
West Benal has been deplorable. 
.The denationalisation of trans- 
port services initiated by it at the 
instance of the World Bank is 
going to be very harmful if other 

. States with no pretension of 
Leftism follow suit. 

The actual or approved outlay 
may fall short of the target 
envisaged. It may come to 83 
per cent (Rs 79,880 crores) of the 
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outlay of Rs 97,500 crore. Infla- 
tion in general and the cost 
escalation of capital goods in 
particular have eroded the real 
worth of Plan investments. At 
1979-80 prices the.real worth of 
Plan investments comes to only 
62 per cent of the targeted out- 
lay. Keeping this in view the 
Government has decided to raise 
the public sector investments by 
Rs 800 crore during 1983-84 in 
order to save the core sector 
industries, 


The achievement on the price 
front has been commendable. 
The Plan was launched when the 
rate of inflation was 20 per cent 
and how this has come down to 
2 per cent in 1982-83. While the 
inflation is contained the danger 
of its resurgence still looms large, 
particularly in view of the recent 
spurt. 


The exports earnings increased 
by only 1.5 per cent during the 
last year. On the face of it, this 
looks very insignificant but when 
one takes into account the exter- 
nal environment which is marked 
by the longest and the most 
severe recession in the West since 
the Great Depression, the resur- 
gence of tariff barriers and other 
forms of protectionist measures 


‘and the decline in the volume of 


world trade and of the exports of 


the developing countries, it is not 
very disappointing. 

It may be noted that while 
other countries have been forced 
to go in for commercial borrow- 
ings or seek direct foreign pri- 
vate investments, India is still 
not thinking of these steps. 
Broadly it remains a sovereign 
state both politically and econo- 
mically. The question isi how to 
make its independence stronger. 


The answer lies in certain 
urgent institutional changes, 
greater efforts at resource mobi- 
lisation, better performance of 
public sector undertakings so 
that they yield surpluses and 
become the vehicle of growth. 
Capital-output ratio has to be 
brought down in public-sector 
enterprises by eliminating wast- 
age and inefficiency. 


To improve the balance of 
payments position while there is 
a need to boost exports, import 
substitution in the present con- 
text has to be thought ‘of. What 
is required is the return to 
Nehru-Mahalanobis model adap- 
ted to the present conditions and 
not the World Bank prescription 
which is being touted by both 
Rightwing and certain pseudo- 
Leftwing intellectuals sitting in 
resposible positions, (August 
23)0 


| CONCESSIONAL POWER TARIFFS 


With the rapid spread of electricity in rural areas 
of the state, the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
has announced liberal concessions for use of power 
jin agriculture and in the secondary processing 
sector. Concessions have been further liberalised 
‘| for the weaker sections of the community, the adi- 
‘| vasis and the harijans to bring electricity within 
.| their reach. Adivasi and harijan cultivators having 

land holdings of four hectares or less will be given 
service connection for a pump on an initial payment 
of 50 per cent of the charge and the balance will be 
recovered in a year in equal monthly instalments. 
The Security deposit for this category of cultivators 
has been reduced to one third of the normal. They 
will have to pay 50 per cent of consumption charges 
during the first year of connection and the balance 
will be payable during the next four years in instal- 
ments. ‘ 


Agricultural pump consumers continue to get 
supply at a concessional rate of 16 paise per unit. 
Agricultural pumps have been provided with a total 
of 15 hours supply daily except weekly off day when 

supply is restricted to 10 hours. 


In the secondary agricultural processing sector, 
the Board has extended facility of block ceiling on 
energy consumption to the Khandsari Sugar Mills 
for five months from December to April. Block 
ceiling facility has also been extended to Cold 
Storages from February to September, and to 
Ginning and Pressing consumers from November to 
| April. The tariff for power supply to water works 





from 33 to 20 paise per unit. 


ONE WINDOW APPROACH 


According to a recent Cabinet decision, one 
window approach to the establishment of new indus- 
trieés in Madhya Pradesh is to be further streng- 
thened and the small scale sector to be brought 
within its ambit. Audyogic Vikas Nigam (Industries 
Development Corporation) and: its four subsidiary 
corporations, Audyogic Kendra Vikas Nigam (Indus- 
‘trial Centre Development Corporations) at Indore, 
Jabalpur, Raipur and Rewa provide total services to 
“enterpreneurs coming forward to establish large or 
medium industries in the state. The services include 
{| provisions of land, electricity, water supply, finance 
and concessions like sales tax subsidy, power sub- 
sidy and capital subsidy. The state government has 
now decided to extend these services to the small 
scale industries. 


drawing LT supply in rural areas has been reduced ` 
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TRAINED UNDER TRYSEM 


During the first quarter of the current financial 
year 5,226 persons were trained under the TRYSEM 
Scheme in Madhya Pradesh. They included 1,276 
youths belonging to scheduled castes and 1,230 
belonging to scheduled tribes and 985 of them in- 
cluding 227 harijans and 147 adivasis have already 
set up their own trades. 


DUG WELLS PROGRAMME 


Under a programme for construction of dug wells 
for irrigation, 67,419 new wells were constructed and 
10,517 old wells renovated in Madhya Pradesh in 
1980-81 and 1981-82. 42,482 electric and 21,939 
diesel pumpsets and 4,058 persian wheels were 
installed on wells during these two years. The tar- 
gets for 1983-84 are construction of 40,000 wells, 
renovation of 12,000 wells and installation of 
25,000 electric and 5,000 diesel pumpsets and 500 
persian wheels. These wells would create an additio- 
nal irrigation potential of 48,000 hectares. 


Under the Programme, subsidy is given at the rate 
of 75 per cent of the cost to harijans and adivasi 
cultivators, 80 per cent to ten specially backward 
classes and 50 per cent to other cultivators posses- 
sing land upto two hectares. 


DAIRY SCHEME 


A Rs 6.42 crore World Bank aided dairy plant is 
coming up at village Urla in Durg district. About 
one lakh litres of milk will be collected from the 
villages of Raipur, Bilaspur and Durg districts under 
the Urla Milk Scheme through 400 cooperative milk 
societies benefiting 14,400 cultivator families. 


AID TO GRAM PANCHAYATS 


With a view to enabling the Panchayats to under- 
take public utility works, a number of steps have 
been taken to strengthen the economic condition of 
these institutions including a provision of Rs 
12 crore, collected from various sources like land 
revenue, one per cent surcharge on stamp duty etc, 
to distribute to panchayats at various levels. The 
village panchayats are provided financial assistance 
at the rate of 60 paise per individual, the Janpad 
panchayats at the rate of 20 paise per individual and 
the Zila panchayats at the rate of 20 paise per indi- 
vidual. In absence of Zila panchayats, the Janpad 
panchayats are provided additional amount at the 
rate of 20 paise per individual. 
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SILENT MARCH OF DEDICATED SERVICE 
DEMOCRACY AT THE GRASS ROOTS 






















Freedom and Progress 


In a democratic set up sovereignty rests with the people. It, therefore, becomes” 
the prime duty of*a government to serve the people with promptness and fa Fe ot ory 
dedication. Personal freedom means freedom of action within the social FIT IIA JMU 


framework. Progress is possible when individual participation merges with the 
general and becomes a part of the national and international mainstream. This 
begins at the individual, family, village and district level. Uttar Pradesh is 
determined to carry forward this beginning. 


Decentralisation of Power 


Democracy envisages decentralisation. Decentralisation of 
wealth and power reduces social conflicts and tensions. Society 
then hums with useful activities. After along period the elections 
of gaon sabhas and block pramukhs were held in a peaceful’ 
atmosphere with four crore people exercising their right to vote. 
The next step is the zila parishad elections which are going to be 
held shortly. 

Hard Work Means Productivity 


Increased production requires hard work. Prosperity is 
measured today in terms of purchasing power of the 
common man. However, only mobilising resources is not 
an end in itself. The U.P. Government, therefore, gives 
priority to protection and expansion of those industries 
-which will benefit the common man. The aim of setting up E% 
industries in each district is to being the techniques of ¥ 

production within the reach of the rural folk and open up 
avenues of employment for local people. Labour will not be 
idle and necessities of life will be available to one and all. 
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| EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Punjab Portents 


T President of India recently address- 


ing the Sikh community, emphasised 
the need to strengthen national unity and 
repudiated the idea that the Sikhs consti- 
tuted a nation. This has annoyed the Akali 
leadership, whose chief Sant Harcharan 
Singh Longowal criticised President Zail 
Singh’s stand and asserted that the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution of the Akali Areo- 
pagus had already proclaimed that the 
Sikh community formed a nation indeed — 
a Sikh nation within the framework of 
Indian nationality it is claimed, whatever 
that may mean. 

The Akali stand is both significant and 
ominous. On the one hand, the Akali 
leadership to keep the extremists in good 
-humour has now been plugging the phoney 
theory of Sikhs forming a separate nation. 
On the other hand, to retain the moderates 
‘within its fold, it talks about its being part 
of the Indian national framework. These 
hair-splittings can no longer cover up the 
hard political realities that the Akali agita- 
tion has thrown up. At the Opposition 
conclave in Delhi last month, the Akali 
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representatives took a low-key line assuring 
everybody about their abhorrence of Kha- 
listani separatism; at the same time, they 
could persuade the Opposition leaders not 


‘to condemn the extremist faction led by 


Bhindranwale by name. Another Akali 
big shot, Gurcharan Singh Tohra is now 
reported to have exhorted the need for a 
Bangladesh-style mass struggle to break 
“the shackles of slavery”, while a lesser 
fry talked about the Sikh community 
having missed its opportunity in 1947, as 
if it should have taken to the line of 
partition. 

The upshot of it allis that instead of 
the Opposition parties being able to influ- 
ence Akali intransigence in favour ofa 
settlement in Punjab, it is the Akali leader- 
ship which has been calling the shots and 
virtually leading the Opposition parties by 
the nose. This is a matter which the 
Opposition leaders should do well to 
ponder over. Is it not their responsibility 
to safeguard national interests and fight 
out all such provocative postures which in 
substance is as dangerous as the Khalis- 
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tani designs of breaking up the unity of 
the nation? One understands the hesitation 
of many‘an Opposition leader to displease 
the Akali camp when their attention is 
rivetted - on prospects of electoral ganging- 
up with it at the hustings, and it is fashion- 
able and convenient to throw the onus on 
the Government to deal with the Punjab 
impasse. Such an approach is unworthy of 
any responsible political party committed 
to upholding national unity. 

At a time when most of the Opposition 
parties have been strongly demanding a 
fresh examination of the Centre-State 
relations with a view to securing more 
powers for the States, the Punjab crisis 
assumes a wider dimension. It raises the 
basic issue as to how far the Opposition 
parties want to go in their clamour for 
more autonomous powers at the State 
level. And this basic issue can no longer 
be evaded when the Sarkaria Commission 
has been set up precisely for the purpose 
examining the claims of the States vis-a-vis 
the powers of the Centre. 

Placed as some of them are as the ruling 
authority at the State level — while many 
others fixing their target no higher — it is 
but natural for them to ask for more from 
the Centre most of the time. No doubt 
there are good grounds to recast the 
Centre-State relations — in fact, these pro- 
vide the justification for the Sarkaria 
Commission. At the same time, the 
demand for more powers for the States 
has to be considered in the context of the 
imperatives of national integration. Many 
of the Opposition parties hold that the 
time has come when viable national integ- 
ration can be ensured only by meeting the 
demands of the States. In other words, 
they argue that national integration in 
today’s context demands that the legitim- 
ate regional aspirations are adequately 
met. At the same time, they have to 
guard against the danger that one-sided 
clamour for the States’ autonomy must not 
amount to the weakening of national 
unity. 

Viewed in this perspective, the Punjab 
crisis offers a test case for the Opposition. 
Should they not reconsider that the stand 
taken at the Opposition conclave last 
month in Delhi, in. so far as it does not 
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warn against the danger of national dis- 
integration? The Akali position as it has 
emerged today poses a two-dimensional 
threat to national unity: by claiming that 
the Sikh community constitutes a nation, 
it provides a cover for the secessionists, 
while by its aggressive campaigning, it 
brings tension and bitterness in Hindu- 
Sikh relations in Punjab. By minimising 
this aspect of the Akali stand, the Opposi- 
tion has shown little concern for national 
integration. a 3 

It is important to remind the Opposition 
leaders that during the Janata Raj — 
when many of them were in Government— 
they were in a position to carry out what 
they are demanding today: they could 
have met the demands for more powers 
for the States. No such .efforts on the 
part on the Janata rulers were in evidence. 
Not only the problems connected with 
Punjab..were shelved or ignored by the 
Akali Ministry at the time, but other and 
more genuine demands of the States were 
nottaken up by the Janata Government 
at the Centre: in this respect both 
Morarji Desai and Charan Singh have 
always been more authoritarian than 
Indira Gandhi. 

This however does not provide any 
alibi for the stand of a large section of the 
Congress-I that national integration 
demands the accretion of more powers at 
the hands of the central authority. Despite 
the significant indications provided by the 
election results of the last few years, there 
is hardly any sign of a serious attempt on 
the part of the ruling party at grappling 
with the key issue —the claim of an 
effective Centre pitted against the legiti- 
mate demands of the State-level that is 
regional, authorities. To strike the 
balance, the dialectics of this relationship 
has to be grasped —a task which has 
long been neglected by our political leaders 
as well as social thinkers. 

This leads one to a question of still 
wider dimension: is it not time that we 
had a hard Jook at the Constitution, ins- 
tead of thinking of only amending it here 
and there? Thirty-five years ago, the Indian 
scene looked a very: different picture: a 
national leadership. after the searing ex- 


perience of the partition of the country — 


~ 
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was anxious to stress the aspect of unity, 
to the point of centralisation. The fact 
that the same leadership was running unit- 
edly a huge political party extending its 
domination over the length and breadth 
of this vast country, inevitably led to over- 
centralisation in practice. Since those 
early days, the country has seen regional 
awakening on a large scale — a necessary 
consequence of our democracy transcend- 
ing linguistic and regional barriers. What 
was good in 1982 could therefore be hardly 
as good in 1983. 

But if decentralisation has to be taken 
up in right earnest, it cannot be stopped 
only at the State level. As mass conscious- 
ness grows deeper, there is need for mass 
involvement in both polity and economy. 
Institutions of local self-government and 
development programmes need to be acti- 


vated at the district level. Side by side, the 
present election system needs to be ex- 
amined in the light of our thirty-five years’ 
experience of running it. The anomaly of 
a party winning the majority of seats with 
minority of votes, the enormous expenses 
entailed in eleetion campaigning, other 
shortcomings and loopholes — all need to 
be re-examined. 

Does not all this call for a national 
debate? Why not explore the needs and 
possibilities of a new Constituent Assem- 
bly? Itis time the more thoughtful ele- 
ments in all political parties and outside 
took up this burning question and serious- 
ly tried to find a way-out. 


N.C. 
July 13 





Stalemate in West Asia 


OUR DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


I is becoming increasingly 
doubtful if the eight-member 
Summit committee set up by the 
New Delhi Nonaligned Confe- 
rence under Indira Gandhi’s 
chairmanship to aid the peace 
process in West Asia can be acti- 
vated in the near future or acti- 
vated at all. The West Asia 
situation has changed qualitati- 
vely between last March, when 
the Seventh Nonaligned Summit 
met, and now; and the change 
has been for the worse, with 
portents of yet another confron- 
tation between the Arabs and 
Israel looming large. 

Yet, Indira Gandhi, as Chair- 
person of the Movement, is 
trying desperately hard—lest the 
Nonaligned cause go by default 
for want of trying—to change the 
current atmosphere in West Asia 
from one of confrontation to one 
of conciliation. As signs of a 
deterioration in the situation sur- 
faced, she despatched Romesh 
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Bhandari, Secretary in the Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministry, to the 
region as her special emissary. 
Bhandari carried her appeals to 
the Syrian and Libyan leaders to 
show greater resilience in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of arrest- 
ing the deterioration before the 
point of no return is reached. 
Bhandari has visited Syria, Libya 
and Tunisia, and is scheduled to 
go to Jordan, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia after the Ramzan holi- 
days. When these journeys, are 
completed, Indira Gandhi may 
be enabled to assess whether she 
can entertain any hope at all 
about the likelihood of a break- 
through. As things stand, she 
may have no reason for any such 
hope. 

Bhandari’s West Asian mission 
coincided with that of US Secre- 
tary of State Shultz who was a 
reluctant traveller to the region. 
The trip was willy-nilly forced on 
him by President Reagan who has 





realised that Washington has to 
have a vested interest in securing 
Syrian acceptance of the so- 
called Reagan peace plan. 
Washington’s anxiety naturally 
is that the other super-power, 
the Soviet Union, should be kept 
out of the region during the 
process of negotiations for a 
settlement which would leave 
the Israelis and the Lebanese 
the gainers at the expense of 
Syria. 

Shultz was aware when he was 
in India and Pakistan that the 
West Asian situation was on the 
decline. Yet, he resolutely set 
his face against another visit to 
the area and had every intention 
of flying directly to Washington. 
However, Reagan had other 
plans for him and sent him shut- 
tling to Damascus and Tel Aviv 
as soon as he had landed in 
London. He spent five hours 
with Syrian President Assad in 
Damascus trying to cajole him 
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into accepting the Reagan Plan: 


which calls for simultaneous 
withdrawal of Israeli and Syrian 
troops from Lebanon. They had 


a great deal to argue about but ` 


nothing to agree upon. They 
found themselves in agreement 
- on the single point, that restoring 
Lebanese independence was per- 
haps a desirable thing, but in 
total disagreement over the 
modalities of bringing about 
this consummation. 

Assad left no room for doubt 
in Shultz’s mind that the Ameri- 
‘cans are suspect in his eyes and 
he cannot apparently conceive 
of any American strategy which 
does not favour the Israeli posi- 
tion. The  Lebanese-Israeli- 
American agreement depends for 
its successful implementation on 
the synchronisation of with- 
drawal of Syrian troops from 
Lebanon along with those of 
Israel. But in real terms, what 
this implies is that Syria would 
ipso facto concede the legitimacy 
of Israel if it begins to deal 
directly with it on working out 
arrangements for mutual with- 
drawal of troops. This is basi- 
cally why Assad rejected Shultz’s 
‘persuasions. os 

As usual, the Arabs are badly 
divided in their approach to the 
. issue of Lebanese sovereignty as 
well as to the locus standi of the 
Palestinians and their future. 
Syria has yet to get over the 
shock of the Israeli attack against 
Beirut and the subsequent deve- 
lopments which have convinced 
Assad that any agreement spon- 
sored by Washington without the 
benefit of the Syrian ally, the 
Soviet Union, would gravely 
endanger Syria’s, own security. 
Libya, more interested in putting 
PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat in 
his place’ than in restoring 
Lebanese independence, is 
Assad’s only ally right now, 
although Saudi Arabia, for its 
own reasons, has indicated sup- 
port to the Syrian stand but is 
unwilling to intervene actively in 
the peace diplomacy sponsored 
by Reagan. When Shultz halted 
briefly in Saudi Arabia on his 
way to Damascus, the Saudis 
apparently told him that they 
saw much merit in Assad’s oppo- 
sition to Syrian withdrawal. 
This must have caused Shultz 
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much surprise beeause Israel has 
been claiming that one of the 
reasons which impelled it to 
accept the Reagan Plan was the 
Saudi assurance to Washington 


‘that Syria could be persuaded to 


fall in line. i 

There is an element of conver- 
gence, albeit marginal, in the 
American and Syrian attitudes 
towards one of the related con- 
troversies of the current phase 
of the West Asian situation: who 
should control the PLO? The 
Americahs have beèn watching 
with unconcealed glee the recent 
discomfiture of Chairman Arafat 
against whom some members of 
his own faction, Al Fatah, rebel- 
led with patent Syrian support. 
The fact that the other factions 
of the Palestinian diaspora 
supported Arafat did not count 
for much in the initial stages of 
the rebellion, but much against 
President Assad’s wishes a con- 
ciliation committec drawn from 
the eight PLO factions is trying 
to mediate between the mutineers 
and loyalists. There has not been 
any marked softening in the atti- 
tude of the rebel leaders towards 
Arafat, cannot be dislodged all 
that easily.If the Israeli evacua- 
tion is stymied on the pretext of 
Syrian opposition, the present 
mood of compromise on the part 
of the mutineers will change. 

An indication of the differ- 
ences between the chief of the 
Al Fatah rebels, Abu Musa, and 
Arafat is. available in the inter- 


view which David Mirst of the 


Guardian had with him. Musa 
didn’t deny that Syria was sup- 
porting the anti-Arafat rebel- 
lion. ‘“‘What we call for serves 
our own cause, not Syria’s. If 
Syria says no to Reagan, that 
means Syria stands by us, not we 
by Syria. In 1976, I fought 
against Syria’s entry into Leba-. 
non because I thought this would 
weaken the Palestinians. But 
when I see that Syria is against 
Reagan, I appreciate that,” 
declared Musa. 

Musa’s rigid position is creat- 
ing fresh troubles for Arafat. 
For instance, Musa has revived 
the PLO commitment to the 
National.Charter adopted by the 
Palestine National Council in 
1964 under whose terms there 
can be “no reconciliation, no 


negotiation” and there must be 
a Palestine state in the whole of 
Palestine. Musa may not be able 
to carry all the PLO factions with 
him on this issue since the Pales- 
tinian diaspora has by and large 
been supporting the middle- 
course conciliatory diplomacy of 
Arafat. But there are many im- 
ponderables in regard to the 
future of Arafat and the PLO 
itself, thanks largely to the 
negative roles which both Assad 
and Libya’s Gaddafi are playing. 
With all his opposition to Israel, 
it is doubtful if Gaddafi, who 
has developed an extraordinary 
allergy to Arafat, will do any- 
thing to undermine Assad. 

In the meantime, Washington 
is worried that it may be unable - 
to stop the unilateral withdrawal 
of Israeli troops in response to 
Lebanese pressure. Should this 
happen, there may- well be civil 
war in those Lebanese areas 
where Druze Muslims and 
Maronite Christians have been 
at loggerheads with each other. 
According to latest reports, the 
first phase of Israsli withdrawal 
entails a pull-back from the 
mountainous Choufe area, south- 
east of Beirut. In statements 
issued from Damascus, the 
Druze leader Walid Jumblatt 
and the Shia Muslim leader 
Nabih Barry have already war- . 
ned that before the Israelis with- 
draw, they should evacuate the 
Maronite Phalange, the pro- 
Israeli militia, which occupied 
areas once controlled by the 


’ Druze, 


The totality of the situation as 
it obtains now does not there- 
fore warrant any optimism about 
the effectiveness of a Nonaligned 
initiative at this stage. There 
will have to be some understand- 
ing among the Arabs themselves 
before any such initiative can 
even be thought of, and present 
indications are that Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt on the one sidc, PLO 
and Jordan on the other side, 
and Libya and Syria in between, 
hold the key toa West Asian 
breakthrough. One can only 
hope that when Romesh Bhan- 
dhari resumes his West Asian 
mission after Ramzan, the 
atmosphere would not have been 
vitiated even further. D 

. (July 12) 
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An Overview 
MUKUT SAH 


HE sixth session of United Nations Conference 

_ for Trade and Development — UNCTAD-VI — 
was held at Belgrade from June 6 to July 3, 1983. 
Originally intended to end on June 30, it was ex- 
tended by three days. As many as 162 countries, all 
members of UN, a large number of NGOs and 
several UN bodies participated; the member coun- 
tries were represented by high level govermental 
delegations. Main groups in confrontation were 
Group-B countries and ‘Group-77 countries. 
Group-B consisted of the capitalist group of coun- 
tries led by USA, UK, W. Germany, Japan and 
France ‘and represented what is known as the 
Williamsburg spirit. Group-77 countries were repre- 


. sented by 125 developing countries. The member 


G-77 is a misnomer because the number of countries 
belonging to G-77 are today 125 out of which. 101 
attended the Seventh Nonaligned Summit at New 
Delhi in March, 1983. Group-D was represented 
by the Socialist bloc of countries led by USSR. 
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AMANI COREA, Secretary General of UNCTAD-V 
proposed the main theme of the Conference, 
that is, interdependence of Recovery and Develop- 
ment: That meant, economic recovery in the rich 
countries is dependent on the growth and develop- 
ment in the developing countries. Recovery of the 
rich economies would not be possible by itself and 
in isolation from growth in the developing countries. 
This was outright rejected by USA and IMF. 
According to them. recovery amongst the rich 
countries is possible by self-corrective measures and 
monetarist steps. The claim is made that USA is 
already on the road to recovery and infact recovery 
amongst the rich countries only could generate 
growth and development of the developing nations. 
Besides, major development effort of the developing 
countries is dependent on their domestic effort. 
IMF also came banging down on this point. Such 
adament stand by USA, Group-B and IMF was not 
a happy thing for the Conference and knocked out 
the very basis on which UNCTAD-VI was convened. 
However G-77 continued to endorse the main 
theme of interdependence. And a confrontation of 
sorts developed, although Gamani Corea’s propo- 
sals tried to avoid confrontation and to create an 
atmosphere of co-operation. l 
USA assertion about its recovery is not correct. 
A mass of data is available to show that the present 
recovery in US is very meagre and is not durable. 
US delegation was indulging in outright dishonesty. 
As regards Western Europe even signs of recovery 


The author is a Business Economist who covered the 
UNCTAD-VI at Belgrade (June 1983). 
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mms are not visible. it appears that USA has to main- 


tain the stance of recovery because of the forth- 
coming 1984 Presidential election. In any case, the 
Reagan Administration would not like to be told 
by either UNCTAD-VI or by the developing coun- 
tries as to what they should do. 

On the question of recovery it is relevant to 
quote for Indira Gandhi Raul Prebisch Lecture: 

“Tt has been said that the economies of some 
important countries are recovering. Not all share 
this optimism. The ingredients of substantial 
improvement are not yet in sight, nor have major 
problems been solved. Iam told that in 1982 the 
world as a whole had a negative growth rate. In 
industrialised countries the annual rate of growth 
has fallen from the average of five to two per cent 
or less. In five years the affluent countries have 
lost an extra income of more that $ 2,000 billion/ 
$ 3,000 billion. One fifth to one-third of plant 
capacity is idle. Over 10 per cent of their working 
force is unemployed.” 


‘T80usnour the negotiations USA and Group-B 
rich countries remained unyielding and intransi- 
gent and their role remained disappointing and 
short-sighted. It was clear that USA and some of 
the Group-B countries had no historic perception 
of the reality of the global economic interdepen- 
dence whieh may ultimately prove to be suicidal. 

However, it will be wrong to say that UNCTAD- 
VI was a complete failure. UNCTAD-VI can be 
credited with several notable achievements. 

The preparatory conference to UNCTAD.FI held 
at Buenos-Aires in April 1983, was a big landmark 
in the history of UNCTAD or any other forum for 
global negotiations. Here, for the first time over 
125 developing countries under the banner of 
Group of 77 assembled and arrived at common 
positions for negotiations with the rich at Belgrade 
on wide-ranging issues like commodity prices, com- 
mon fund, protectionism, money, finance, trade, 
shipping, transfer of technology, structural and 
sectoral change in international economy. This was 
no small achievement for a large group of 125 
countries, with different types of governments and 
ideological leanings to unitedly agree on common 
proposals and to stick to them for negotiations with 
the rich at Belgrade. In previous UNCTAD meets, 
the developing countries used to waste quite a bit 


of time during conference days for arriving at 


common proposals. 

For the first time ever, there was greater clarity 
on the shape of the New International Economic 
order and on the specifics of the facts and, the 
manner of exploitation of the poor countries. It was 
some achievement that a united and large platform 
of struggle against neo-colonial exploitation emerg- 
ed. Though they remained unrelenting, yet USA, 
other Group-B countries, IMF and World Bank had 
to atleast pay lip sympathy to the cause of the poor 
and were driven to defensive positions. 

During actual negotiations, all the 125 countries 
could not always maintain a monolithic stand but 
neither could this countries of Group-B. As expected 

(Continued on page 33) 
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UNCTAD: Vi: A Balance 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


T the relatively short history of UNCTAD, success 
has been ‘slow and progress often marred by 
stalemates. From the time when it was conceived 
nineteen years ago to its sixth meeting in June 
1983, the scene has been much the same except that 
at UNCTAD-VI there has been a change in spirit 
and a loss in grounds perviously gained after tenuous 
negotiations. 

UNCTAD emerged in 1964 to resolve the differen- 
ces between the developed and developing countries 
over problems of trade and development. The first 
UNCTAD was chaired by Raui Prebisch, its first 
Secretary General and the chief protagonist of the 
theory of a secular decline in the terms of trade of 
primary producing developing countries. His report 
included proposals for a range of,direct commodity 
market control mechanisms (buffer stocks and 
export quotes), a generalised system of preferences 
for the developing countries’ exports to developed 
importing countries; the termination of preferences 
granted by the ‘former to the latter; improved 
market access; lessening of the developed countries’ 
domestic support prices for commodities which 
compete with the developing countries’ exports, 
international regulation of the production of such 


commodities; debt rescheduling and compensatory 


-finance schemes. He argued during UNCTAD I 
for commodity agreements which would assure 
parity (Jater called ‘indexation’) of prices of primary 
-commodities -and manufactured goods, and an 
‘integrated programme of measures’, to handle 
commodity problems. `> - 

At UNCTAD II, III, IV and V the developing 
countries have continued to call for action on com- 
modity control, preferences, market access, debt 
relief, and compensatory financing?. UNCTAD’s 
foremost organisational goal was to provide a 


forum for ‘deliberation, negotiation, review and - 


implementation’ of new policy approaches and 
agreements on international trade and related issues 
concerning the developing countries (TD/IMF/ 
PUB/742, P. 1). 
- - In 1968 at UNCTAD II in New Delhi the Group 
of 77 increased its emphasis on the need for a steady 
growth in earning from commodity exports and 
price stabilisation, but failed to get any concrete 
objectives and measures incorporated 
Conference resolutions. Progress on market access, 
trade preferences and other issues met with stale- 
mate. However one significant change emerging 
out of the debate surrounding UNCTAD II was the 
creation in 1969-70 of an IMF buffer stock facility 
that would help provide finances to need ‘countries 
who were contributing to an international buffer 
stock’, f 
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The Group of 77s Lima Decaration adopted 
shortly before UNCTAD III at Santiago in 1972 
consolidated the developing countries? position on 
many issues raised at UNCTAD I and II and was 
endorsed by the General Assembly and UNCTAD 
III. The addition to the list of UNCTAD I pro- 
posals was equal participation’ of the developing 
countries with the developed countries in the world 
‘monetary system and a ‘link’ between IMF Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs) to increase in international 
liquidity and development. Another addition was a 
resolution directed at transnational corporation at 
UNCTAD II and III. The developing countries 
complained that the superior bargaining power of 
transnationals enabled them to design contracts on 
the transfer of technology that strictly controlled 
technology uses tn the deteriment of the recipient 
country. Concern over the policies of transnationals 
eventually gave rise to an UNCTAD draft code on 
the transfer of technoloy. 

Just before UNCTAD. IV, the Group of 77 saw 
the stabilisation of prices of primary commodities 
entering international trade as the most intractable 
and conspicuous world problem falling under what 
came to be known as the New International Econo- 
mic Order. . 

The Integrated Programme of Commodities was 
adopted in UNCTAD IV at Nairobi where it was 
the main single topic of discussion and in which the 
establishment of a Common Fund became the 
symbol of the poor in their battle for a better deal 
in world trade. Eighteen (seventeen originally) com- 
modities came under the purview of the Integrated 
Programme with ten ‘core’ commodities. All 18 
commodities made up roughly three-fourths of 
non-petroleum primary. exports of the developing 
countries. 

The Common Fund was central to the Integrated 
Programme for commodities in providing a cataly- 
tic role to producers and consumers in setting up 
International Commodity Agreements (ICAs) for 
price stabilisation. 

The aspiration of the. developing world seen in 
the backdrop of long-drawn negotiations on the 
commodities problem were tantamount to only a 


few: stabilisation of commodity prices, more com- ` 


pensatory financing, increased access to developed 
countries’ markets and increased participation in 
processing of commodities. 


In UNCTAD-VI, the. Commodities Committee 
decided to open negotiations on the main areas 
concretised in the Group of 77 proposals made 
recently in Buenos Aires. They were: 

(1) Implementation of the Integrated Programme 
of Commodities for speedy conclusion of commo- 
dity agreements and stabilisation of commodity 
markets, 





(2) Early ratification of the Common Fund. 

(3) In order to stop further deterioration in 
prices, to conclude multi-dimensional interim agree- 
ments or arrangements — what the UNCTAD 
Secretariat has referred to as minimum price support 
of a safety net. 

(4) The Group of 77 called for negotiations to 
provide an international framework of cooperation 
to enable the developing countries to seeure a 
greater share in processing, marketing, distribution 
and transportation of its primary products. 

(5) They asked for a complementary facility to 
Compensatory Financing Facility of IMF for com- 
modity related shortfalls in export earnings and 
called for an inter-governmental preparatory meeting 
in UNCTAD to consider financing needs of such a 
facility. Also, they asked for the expansion and 
liberalisation of the IMF’s Compensatory Financing 
Facility — that is, full and automatic compensation 
of shortfalls with no conditionality. The Group of 
77 urged that the expanded facility should have 
special arrangements to subsidise interest charges 
on drawings by the Least Developed Countries. 

The Third World group asked Eastern European 
countries to create through their existing institutions 
a special fund to guarantee an adequate annual 
supply of convertible currency to the developing 
countries to compensate shortfalls in their commo- 
dity exports to Eastern Europe. 

While the OECD group of countries had difficulty 
in accepting the idea of ‘interim arrangements’, 
USA rejected the Integrated Programme for com- 
modities launched seven years ago. The US spokes- 
man Kenneth W. Dam thought that commodity 
arrangements have not been successful in amelio- 
rating wide swings in commodity prices, while the 
UNCTAD background paper on Commodity Issues 
makes distinct claims of attenuation achieved 
through supply management measures taken under 
existing commodity agreements.’ 

On processing, marketing, distribution and trans- 
portation the OECD Group said that it was against 
negotiations for an international framework but 
was willing to discuss issues and problems in indivi- 
dual commodities. They failed to accept the idea of 
expanded finance facility since according to them 
the IMF facility was there already and was related 
to the balance of payments deficits. 

For the ratification of the Common Fund, USA 
has long stood aside. For its operation a minimum 
of 90 countries accounting for at least two-thirds of 
the Common Fund’s directly contributed capital 
will have to ratify it. The deadline is now extended 
to September 30, 1983.4 

USA if it joins the Common Fund will have to 
contribute $ 73.9 million as Direct Contributed 
Capital (DCC); UK $ 15.1 million; Australia $ 5,8 
. million; Brazil $4.5 million, India $ 2.4 million 
and Tanzanis $ 1.2 million. The actual cash handed 
over when a country joins the fund: is 30 per cent 
of these amounts with a further 20 per cent in cash 
one year later. 

Of the total DCC of $ 470 million, the contri- 
bution by the developing countries is 32.1 per cent 
which is much higher than in many other inter- 
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national financial institutions. 

In addition to DCC, the International Commodity 
Organizations (ICO) which join the Fund will 
be required to deposit one-third of their Maximum 
Financial Requirement (which is the maximum 
amount of funds that may be drawn and borrowed. 
by an associated ICO from the Fund to be deter- 
mined by the acquisition costs of stocks, at an 
appropriate intervention price as determined by the 
ICO for stocks in the account.5 

As a global institution, backed by government 
guarantees from a substantial proportion of the 
international community, the Common Fund can 
have the highest credit rating in world capital 
markets which will enable it to mobilize greater 
resources on more attractive terms than individual 
commodity agreements. 

USA’s and Group B’s position regarding the 
commodity problem has been one of regress from 
the UNCTAD V where it was decided to go ahead 
with the Integrated Programme. What are the 
implications of the delayed implementation of the 
Integrated Programme for developing countries? 

Integrated Programme covers all related aspects 
of the commodity problem — the need for which 
is more urgently felt today due to the precipitious 
fall in commodity prices since 1980; its effect on 
the export earnings of the developing countries; 
their ability to service external debts; and on their 
developmental efforts. The other measures include 
improved and enlarged compensating financing 
facilities, increased participation in the processing 
of primary products and enhanced participation of 
these countries in marketing and distribution of 
commodity exports. It implies improved market 
access and removal of barriers to trade in primary 
commodities which often means escalation of 
tariffs and non-teriff barriers with the degree of 
processing. Tropical foods also face substantial 
revenue taxes in a number of developed market- 
economy countries. 

The Common Fund’s early ratification will mean 
the operation of the two accounts — the First 
Window financing buffer-stocking operations and 
in today’s eontext more importantly, the Second 
Window, which would finance the much-needed 
product diversification, research and development, 
improved marketing processing and transportation, 
that is, the long-term needs of commodity exports. 
Unless the developing countries radically change 
the structure of their commodity sector, which to 
a large measure is a legacy of their colonial past, 
the continued dependency on commodity exports 
for financing development will fail to carry forward 
their efforts in the future. Yet there is no way out 
of the impasse since the existing pattern of produc- 
tion of the developing countries still favours large- 
scale employment in the traditional commodity 
sector in which over 500 million people are em- 
ployed. 

The Second Window financing will help raise 
productivity and bring about supply improvements, 
higher earnings and lower unit costs. Through 
varietal improvement (in the case of jute and tea in 

(Contd. on page 30) 
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GIRISH MISHRA 


THE inevitable has happened at Belgrade. The 

UNCTAD-VI has ended in a fiasco notwith- 
standing twenty odd resolutions giving some minor 
benefits to the developing countries. One could have 
seen this as early as 1980 when UNCTAD had its 
fifth session at Manila and before that at UNIDO 
Conference at Delhi where the advanced capitalist 
countries adgpted a very tough stand giving no 
concessions to the developing nations, not even on 
paper. They were determined to make UNCTAD 
to mean “Under No Circumstances Take Any 
Decision” and they succeeded in it. For this success 
the blame to some extent, is to be shared by the 
developing countries and the Group of 77 which 
could have visualised this situation and adopted 
suitable strategy and tactics to tackle it. Even after 
the Willamsburg Conference and pronouncements 
by Reagan and others, they did not seem to wake 
up to realise the gravity of the situation. 


For days it seemed that the month-long Session of 
UNCTAD would end without even adopting a 
formal agreed statement, but somehow or the other 
the situation was saved and it brought some 
satisfaction to the hosts. A statement was adopted 
though the Western nations dissociated themselves 
from the emphasis given to the need for the deve- 
lopment of develping countries and they stuck to 
the line formulated at OECD ministerial meeting 
and the Williamsburg Conference. This line had 
rejected the thesis of interdependence which had 
emphasised that the accelerated development of the 
Third World countries was necessary for the 
recovery of the advanced capitalist countries from 
the severe recession in which they had been for three 
years. The latter could not hope to have a buoyant 
economy when the economies of the former stagnat- 
ed or declined. It was sought to be emphasised 
that the present recession in the West was different 
from the earlier ones in the sense that there were 
structural factors responsible for it which could not 
be overcome by monetary and fiscal policies. f 

Reagan and his friends took a different view. 
Their contention was that the Western economies 
and more so the US economy had started showing 
signs of overcoming the crisis and that the end 
of recession was round the corner. With this would 
rise the commodity prices, and so the imports by 
the Western nations from the developing countries 
would increase and the latter would have better 
environment and conditions for economic growth. 
By this argument, in 1984 alone the developing 
countries would receive around 25 billion dollars by 
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way of increased export earnings and the falling 
nominal rate of interest coupled with increased 
export earnings would bring down the trade deficit 
of the developing countries substantially. Hence the 
contention of the Western nations was that nothing 
should be done -to hinder or harm this process of 
recovery, and that any demand of restructuring the 
international institutions and economic relations 
would be counterproductive. It was further contend- 
ed that the recession was not structural in nature 
but, as usual, a cyclical phenomenon and moneta- 
rist policies had helped overcome it. 

With the end of recession round the corner, the 
Reagan Administration and other Western govern- 
ments said, protectionism would be given up and a 
liberal regime in international trade would be 
ushered in. And this would bring the era of develop- 
ment for the entire world. The US Administration 
insisted that only those countries should receive aid 
which lowered their trade barriers and liberalised 
import policies and, thus, helped the recovery from 
recession. 

The above assertions can be demolished even on 
the basis of facts and data provided by the advisers 
to the Reagan Administration, but even then they 
were repeated because Reagan wanted to deny that 
US economy was no longer having the engine of 
growth and all its components within itself. He 
must go on saying that the US economy was 
supreme and must further assert that the recovery 
had begun and the complete ending of recession 
was a matter of a few months so that the coming 
Presidential election could be won. ; 


The resolutions on commodities, trade and money 
and finance at UNCTAD-VI do contain some sort 
of a programme of action but it is doubtful that 
this will be implemented and even if it is translated 
into action if it will solve the problems facing the 
developing countries. Resolutions on money and 
finance are concerned mainly with IMF response to 
the problems of adjustment, IMF conditionality, 
exchange rate policies of the advanced capitalist 
countries and measures to bring about some sort of 
stability and order in exchange rate. - 

These concern advanced capitalist countries more. 
One may recall how the French President raised the 
issue of instability of exchange rate between the 
dollar and the franc just on the eve of the Williams- 
burg Conference. No progress has been achieved in 
democratising and restructurin g IMF to make it 
responsive to the needs and requirements of the 
developing countries. The creation and allocation 
of SDRs has not been linked with the development 
requirements or balance of payments deficits which 
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Foreign Hands. 


ABU ABRAHAM 


AMERICANS generally know 

only about four Indian 
names — Gandhi, Nehru 
Desai, Menon. Most of them 
think that Indira Gandhi is 
the daughter of the Mahatma. 
Richard Grenier in the Com- 
mentary magazine of New 


“ York recently made the obser- 


” 


vation that Krishna Menon 
was ‘fortifying his sanctity by 
drinking a daily glass of 
urine.’ That’s about the extent 
of knowledge about us in the 
United States. On the other 
hand they are making great 
advances in communications 
technology. 

We mustn’t be too fussy if 
some Americans can’t see the 
difference between a Menon 
and a Desai, or Menon and 
Menon or Desai and Desai 
or Gandhi and Gandhi. So 
lets relax. Pulitzer prize 
orno Pulizer prize, journal- 
ists can make mistakes. And 
I think this latest news about 
Morarji Desai is just one of 


. them. Some intelligence peo- 


ple have obviously mixed up 
names of initials and have 
misled Hersh. Almost every- 
one I’ve talked to thinks 
there’s some mix-up some- 
where. Many people think 
that there may be some plan 
behind this, that it may well 
be a plan to discredit our 
country, to show to the world 
that we are a corrupt and 
rotten society, that we can be 
bought for petty sums of 


- money. 


The contempt industry has 
been working overtime in the 
last few years. Whether it is 
the Israelis or the Zionists in 
the United Statesor CIA, or 
all of them in concert, we in 
the Third World arein for a 
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lot of abuse and vilification. 

I am pleased to see that our 
press has reacted to Hersh’s 
story with some spirit. There 
are times when I get depressed 
and think that we Indians are 
losing our national self-res- 
pect. But the way our news- 
papers have stood up for 
Morarjibhai and the country 
has greatly cheered me. He 
may be an embittered man, 
he may be eccentric, he may 
loathe Indira Gandhi, but it’s 
unthinkable that he would 
betray his country for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

Whoever it may have been 
who was leaking secrets or 
misinformation to the Ameri- 
cans during the Bangladesh 
crisis in 1971, at least we now 
have confirmation of Kissi- 
nger’s statement in his memoirs 
that there was some source in 
Delhi that had access to 
Cabinet information and was 
in the pay of CIA. That per- 
son may not have been a 
member of the Cabinet as has 
been suggested, but someone 
who was close to it in one way 
or another. 

There is a particuiar type 
of person in our midst, 
in our middle class society, 
who either laughs at the 
idea of CIA being active 
in India or who simply says, 
“Well, KGB is also active.’ Or 
that, ‘CIA is a fact of life, 
and we have got to live with 
it.” The ‘Foreign Hand’ is the 
big joke amongst our intellec- 
tuals. RSS is another big 
joke. ‘Everything is blamed 
on CIA or RSS’ is a remark 
that is used to settle all argu- 
ments. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if anybody says that 


_ CJA has no interest in the 





North-East or in ‘Khalistan’, 
he is a fool. From about the 
middle fifties, CIA has acti- 
vely encouraged the Nagas. 
Some innocent British editors 
were taken in by the pious 
exertions of Baptist missions. 
Nagaland’s ‘self-determina- 
tion’ was the investigative 
story of those days and one or 
two journalists won awards 
for their writings. They would, 
wouldn’t they? 

The American Senate and 
Congress are now trying to 
curb the activities of CIA, 
without much success as far 
as I can see. Moynihan, in his 
memoirs, seems rather dis- 
appointed with their achieve- 
ments in India. He says CIA 
“only” intervened in two 
cases in India, and these were 
in West Bengal and Kerala 
where Communists were 
popular. 

Moynihan has also alleged 
that the Congress Party and 
Indira Gandhi were recipients 
of CIA’s riches. I don’t recall 
that the Indian press objected 
to that. Indira Gandhi was 
out of power and down at that 
time and there weren’t many 
in those days who felt that for 
the nation’s self-respect such 
slander should be objected to. 
On the contrary, one of our 
weekly news-magazines pub- 
lished an article which said 
that the truth had come out 
at last. The article was by 
David Selbourne, a British 
Jewish writer whose book on 
the Emergency, ‘An Eye to 
India’, was acclaimed by many 
of our intellectuals because it 
had some two thousand foot- 
notes (‘well researched’), Sel- 
bourne wrote in May 1979: 
‘David Moynihan, the former 
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US Ambassador in New Delhi, 
has at last revealed categori- 
cally what many suspected, but 
few actually knew for certain: 
that both Mrs Gandhi person- 
ally and her Congress Party 
were (and perhaps still are, 
by one route or another) in 
receipt of CIA funds and sup- 
port. Apart from Mrs Gandhi’s 
swift and undoubtedly false 
denials of Mr Moynihan’s 
assertions there are at least 
two kinds of possible response 
to the facts he has revealed in 
his book, A Dangerous Place 
(Secker and Warburg, London, 
March, 1979). One would be 
that dirty tricks in politics 
are commonplace, that CIA 
dirty tricks are commoner and 
dirtier than most, and that 
given Mrs Gandhi’s own poli- 
tical style there is nothing 
exceptional, or surprisiag, in 
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the revelation that she and her 
caucus should have been CIA 
supported. 

‘Another response, less 
cynical, would be that 
Moynihan’s information is 
perhaps the single most im- 
portant disclosure to be made 
about the politics of India in 
general, and the politics of 
the Congress Party in parti- 
cular, since India gained: its 
independence as a nominally 
free nation. It isa reaction | 
myself share. Why? First 
because all those knaves and 
liars in India who ceaselessly 
tried to pretend, against all 
evidence, that the Congress 
stood for the cause of a 
socialist and  nonaligned 
India, for the defence of its 
national sovereignty against 

¥internal and external reaction, 
and for the struggle against 
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imperialism and ‘fascist’? sub! 
version of its integrity, now 
have a lot of explaining to do. 
(They cannot do it)? 

And this by a foreign writer, 
whose credentials or the cre- 
dentials of his publishers and 
distributors in India,‘ Britain 
and the United States, no one 
has bothered to check. Who 
is he, and what is he up 
to? 

Once the well of intellectual 
life has been muddied, any- 
thing goes. And we have a 
public that is always baying 
for blood as if it was witness- 
ing some ancient Roman 
sport. Kudos are always 
forthcoming for any vicious 
denigration of personality or 
nation. When disinformation 
is available so plentifully here, 
we don’t need foreign hands. 
(Courtesy: Debonair) 
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This contribution is taken from the World Economic Survey 1983 prepared in the Office of Develop- 

ment Research and Policy Analysis of the Department of International Economic and Social Affairs 

of the United Nations Secretariat and is based on information available in the Secretariat as of 


March 31, 1983. 


It is intended to provide the basis for a synthesised appraisal of current trends in 
the world economy, particularly as they affect the progress of developing countries. 


The third and 


last Chapter of the Survey entitled “Growth in the World Economy and Current Policy Stances” is 
reproduced here. (The other two Chapters are captioned “The Elusive World Recovery” and 
“International Trade and Finance”). For reasons of space, fifteen Tables embodied in the Chapter 


have been left out. —Editor 
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Virtual Stagnation in Global 
Economic Activity—An Overview 


I’ 1982, the economic recovery in the developed 
market economies, forecast for the second half 
of the year, failed to materialize, and the current 
world-wide economic recession intensified; global 
output growth decelerated for the third consecutive 
year to reach a low 0.2 per cent — the worst per- 
formance since the recession of the mid-1970s. The 
present slow-down stands in marked contrast to the 
roughly 4 per cent annual rate of expansion 
registered in the 1970s. 

The stagnation of global economic activity in 
1982 was the result of weak growth throughout the 
major country groupings. Retrenchment was wide- 
spread in the developing economies and disinfla- 
tionary policies continued to be pursued in most 
developed market economies. Although the centr- 
ally planned economies as a group, and especially 
the European countries, reported one of their 
weakest economic performances of the post-war 
period, their growth none the less was positive in 
contrast to that of the other groups of countries. 

Several factors determined the course of world 
economic activity in 1982 . One of the most impor- 
tant ones was the pursuit by the United States for 
most of 1982 of a highly restrictive monetary policy 
which conflicted with a large fiscal deficit. Another 
was the commitment of other major industrial eco- 
nomies to curb domestic inflation, if necessary by 
further tightening monetary restraints, in order to 
prevent a substantial deterioration of their exchange 
rates relative to the United States dollar. This 
policy mix could not but further curtail effective 
demand and hence reduce their output and employ- 
ment well below the already depressed levels of 
1981, Another factor was the adoption by the Euro- 
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pean planned economies of modest objectives for 
output and internal demand in their 1982 plans in 
an effort to ease a variety of constraints that had 
hindered their growth since the late 1970s. These 
cautious output policies in developed countries 
severely blighted the prospects for an upswing in 
trade and, by implication, in the exports of develop- 
ing countries. The external environment was parti- 
cularly bleak for the countries that rely heavily on 
primary commodities for their export earnings. In 
addition, the sharp reversal in world financial 
markets in 1982 severely constricted the flow of 
funds, especially to the fast industrialising develop- 
ing countries which recently had financed part of 
their industrial expansion from foreign sources. 

In spite of the fact that the current recession is 
already in its third year and has affected without 
exception all major groups of market and planned 
economies, the prospects for swift recovery in 1983 
and beyond are not very encouraging. On the basis 
of current forcasts, the growth of aggregate output 
in the developed market economies could reach 
perhaps 2 per cent in 1983. In view of the modest 
targets for expansion in the 1983 plans of the plan- 
ned economies and the prospect for 2 per cent 
growth in developing countries, this means that 
global output in 1983 is unlikely to grow by more 
than 2.5 per cent. Although the current outlook for 
1984 is not as bleak, with growth possibly accelera- 
ting to about 3.5 per cent, the likelihood of sustain- 
ing even this modest pace beyond 1984 is not at all 
assured. 


An Unprecedented Recession in 
Developing Countries 


INCE 1979, the developing countries, which 
account for more than half of the world’s popu- 
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lation, have seen their growth rates decline. How- 
ever, in 1982, for the first time in more than forty 
years, their aggregate output actually fell. Out of 
82 countries for which preliminary data are avail- 
able, 29 registered negative growth, and for some 
the recession acquired the traits of a depression. 

During this global recession, unlike that of the 
mid-1970s when their own foreign reserves were 
larger and massive foreign loans were available, the 
developing countries could not avoid being parti- 
cularly badly affected, and indeed their growth 
decelerated by substantially more than did that 
of the developed countries. In view of their weak 
economic performance over the past years, the 
group’s growth target of 7 per cent, set forth in the 
International Development Strategy for the 1980s, 
has become increasingly remote. Only a resumption 
of vigorous economic expansion can prevent a 
decline in per capita output during the first half of 
the 1980s, 

The fallin output in 1982 caused per capita out- 
put to fall for the second consecutive year. 
Countries that had maintained relatively strong 
growth in 1981 registered either a marked decelera- 
tion or stagnation; the energy exporters of the 
Western Hemisphere even experienced a retrogres- 
sion. Only the countries of South and East Asia 
(particularly the more industrialised exporters of 
manufactures) attained gains in per capita output 
levels, although their aggregate rate of growth 
slackened from over 6 to under 4 per cent. 

The regions with the poorest economic perform- 
ance in 1982 were Africa, Western Asia and the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. Under the 
impact of falling petroleum production and exports, 
the aggregate output of the countries of Western 
Asia contracted by over 18 per cent in 1979-1982. 
After experiencing practically stagnant aggregate 
output in 1981, the developing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere registered a decline of between 
land 1.5 per cent. For their part, the African 
countries experienced the fifth year of shrinking per 
capita output. 

Among the energy-exporting countries, the major 
factor behind the contraction in output was the 
sharp fall in the external demand for oil. In the 
capital surplus countries, a steep decline in aggre- 
gate activity occurred despite vigorous expansion 
in the non-oil sectors, especially manufacturing, 
public investment and services. Since the oil sector 
accounts for between 65 and 90 per cent of aggre- 
gate output, except in Iran, the imposition of com- 
paratively low production ceilings by OPEC 
members to prevent a major slide in oil prices re- 
sulted in very substantial reductions in overall out- 
put. The performance of the deficit energy exporters 
' was also affected by the decision to set low quotas, 
although to a lesser degree since oil exports consti- 
tute a smaller proportion of their aggregate output. 
In addition, other energy-exporting developing 
countries were not bound by the OPEC agreement 
to curtail production and some (including Egypt, 
Malaysia and Mexico) succeeded in raising their 
exports. , 

Aside from those capital surplus countries that 
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remained in current account surplus despite the 
steep decline in export earnings, the energy-export- 
ing countries generally had to face tightening 
foreign exchange constraints. In most of these 
countries, ad hoc import and exchange controls were ' 
imposed in an effort to cope with a steadily worsen- 
ing external payments situation. Although some 
had recourse to international capital markets to 
finance essential imports, the combination of 
declining exports and the need to curb domestic 
absorption for balance-of-payments reasons reduced 
growth rates substantially. It is estimated that on 
average their GDP stagnated in 1982, implying a 
reduction in per capita output of 2.5 to 3 per cent. 

The net energy-importing developing countries 
also experienced severe balance-of-payments pro- 
blems because of the international recession. The 
scarcity of foreign exchange in a number of coun- 
tries could be overcome in the short run only by 
compressing imports, sometimes through emergency 
controls, and hence the pace of feasible growth. 
While foreign exchange shortages reduced the avail- 
ability of primary and intermediate inputs, their 
effects were most pronounced for capital equipment, 
which may impair growth in the medium term. 

The international recession also had a severe 
impact on aggregate demand. Plummeting commo- 
dity prices led to cuts in the domestic demand for 
manufactures by those sectors of the population 
whose incomes depend crucially on agricultural 
commodity exports. While revenues in terms of 
local currency were in some cases supported by 
devaluations, in many African and Asian economies 
farm revenues fell, leading to curtailments in the 
demand for manufactures. Also the developing 
country exporters of manufactures were faced with 
depressed markets for their products in both the 
industrial and other developing countries. 

The intensity and length of the global recession, 
coupled with the international credit squeeze and 
the adequate expansion of ODA, made it impossible 
for most developing countries to undertake counter- 
cyclical policies of the kind they had pursued in the 
mid-1970s. The vast majority of both energy ex- 
porters and energy importers therefore either 
enacted severely restrictive policies or tightened 
those policies that were already in place. Parti-. 
cularly in Latin America, the exacerbation of infla- 
tion resulting from the sharp devaluations that 
became inevitable in the face of serious payments 
deficits made it imperative to apply restrictive poli- 
cies. Furthermore, in the absence of adequate 
counter-cyclical financing, a growing number of 
countries had recourse to the IMF and introduced 
comprehensive adjustment programmes that were a 
condition for drawing from the Fund. 

The main objective of policy in most developing 
countries was a reduction in their recession-induced 
external payments imbalances. To this end, a variety 
of instruments were applied either to reduce 
imports or to stimulate exports. In order to con- 
strain imports, countries resorted to or intensified 
strict import controls, imposed prior: import 
deposits, increased tariffs and, in some cases, under- 
took sharp devaluations. As devaluations improve 


international competitiveness, they also tended to 
Stimulate exports. Other policies that were adopted 
to stimulate exports included fiscal incentives to 
export activities over and above those which were 
-~ already in place, preferential access to bank credit, 
frequently at subsidised interest rates, and induce- 
ments to foreign investment aimed at producing for 
foreign markets. Efforts were also made to attract 
tourism and induce capital inflows by offering 
attractive returns on foreign currency deposits. 

Because of its effect on government revenues and 
outlays, the global recession made the adoption or 
intensification of restrictive policies all the more 
necessary. The recession reduced domestically gene- 
rated fiscal receipts, and declining trade values had 
an averse impact on revenues from foreign trade 
taxes, on which most countries depend heavily. On 
the outlay side, the export-promotion measures in 
particular tended to widen the budget gap. In some 
countries where Governments attempt to stabilise 
the incomes of primary commodity exporters, the 
maintenance of prices paid to producers at a time of 
steep declines in international prices, also exacer- 
bated budgetary difficulties. 

On balance, though, discretionary fiscal policies 
turned increasingly restrictive in the course of 1982. 
On the revenue side, most countries raised both 
direct and indirect tax rates and attempted to 
broaden their tax base. Efforts were also made to 
curtail current expenditures: real wage rates in the 
public sector were allowed to decline, public sector 
employment was reduced through attrition, and 
subsidies on goods and services provided by public 
enterprisds were either eliminated or cut back. 

Certain expenditures, including defence, were 
difficult to trim and others, such as foreign debt 
service, inevitably rose. In the face of these 
inflexibilities and the difficulties in reducing current 
expenditures ata time of growing unemployment, 
the brunt of the effort to curtail overall budget 
deficits fell on public investment, as in the preced- 
ing two years; new investment projects were either 
postponed or abandoned altogether. Expenditure 
was slashed to drastically below the planned levels 
in 1982, particularly in the larger deficit energy 


exporters, and the 1983 budgets that have been. 


published indicate that most Governments intend to 
continue with their policies of restraint. Even the 
capital surplus countries reduced the growth of their 
public expenditures to well below the rates of recent 
ears. 
: Monetary policy was also progressively tightened 
in most developing countries through the adoption 
of increasingly stringent ceilings on the expansion 
of credit to the private sector and through increases 
in those interest rates that were under policy 
control. In a number of Latin American countries 
where interest rates are determined by market 
forces, real rates reached record levels. The policy- 
induced domestic liquidity squeeze in these coun- 
tries was accentuated by the collapse of a large 
number of financial institutions and by sharp falls 
in international reserves, as fears of devaluation led 
to capital flight and to attempts by private debtors 
to repay their external debts as soon as possible, in 
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advance of further currency erosion. in these cit- 
cumstances, it became necessary to ease the credit 
squeeze. 

The industrial sector was the one most seriously 
affected by the recession. The cutbacks in oil pro- 
duction by the major energy exporters translated 
directly into a marked contraction of their indus- 
trial output. Producers of other minerals and 
metals fared somewhat better as their tight foreign 
exchange situation forced them to maintain, and in 
some cases to increase, production and exports, 
even when unit values were falling. The brunt of 
the recession was borne by manufacturing. This was 
for a variety of reasons. As this sector depends 
most heavily on imports for primary and inter- 
mediate inputs and capital goods, import controls 
set a limit to the levels of feasible activity. Further- 
more, since the demand for manufactures is parti- 
cularly income-elastic, the falls or stagnation in 
aggregate obsorption ‘adversely affected domestic 
demand for them. Finally, the exporters of manu- 
factures saw their markets shrink appreciably, and 
in some cases the volume of their exports contracted. 

In many developing countries, particularly the 
lower-income countries, growth depends heavily on 
agricultural production because it is the main 
contributor to aggregate output. Moreover, agri- 
cultural incomes provide a major source of demand 
for domestic manufactures. Although agriculture 
fared somewhat better than industry in 1982, in- 
creases in production did not keep pace with popu- 
lation growth. In Africa, the trend of declining 
per capita agricultural and food production observ- 
ed since the early 1970s was arrested but not 
reversed. Although satisfactory crops were harvested 
in many countries, severe droughts throughout 
southern Africa reduced grain output and contri- 
buted to a poor overall economic performance. In 
Asia and the Pacific, agricultural production gene- 
rally stagnated on account of adverse weather 
conditions; in several countries, including India, 
output declined. 

The improvements in the employment situation 
that some developing countries registered in the 
1970s came to an abrupt halt during the current 
recession. Although the information available is at 
best sketchy, the labour market situation appears 
to have deteriorated very sharply in the past two to 
three years. In Latin America, urban unemploy- 
ment reached proportions without recorded prece- 
dent, and real wages in manufacturing declined 
significantly. Some countries experienced rapid 
growth in disguised unemployment, generally in the 
form of services with very low marginal producti- 
vity. Although unemployment in Asia did not rise 
to the same extent, there were also signs of softer 
labour market conditions, such as stagnant or 
declining real wages. In some countries; including 
India and Malaysia, the number of new jobs 
created fell substantially short of the expansion of 
the urban labour force. 

Although developing countries as a group experi- 
enced an increase in recorded rates of inflation, this 
stemmed from events in the Western Hemisphere, 
where several countries recorded annual rates of 
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inflation approaching or exceeding 100 per cent; 
with the exception of a few countries in Africa and 
of Israel, inflationary pressures tended to ease else- 
where. In the Western Hemisphere, balance-of- 
payments pressures and falling international reserves 
led to sharp devaluations which immediately affeeted 
local prices. In addition, most of these countries 
used a variety of import controls that had a direct 
impact on domestic prices. On the demand side, the 
global recession and its domestic repercussions 
worked to diminish their fiscal revenues. Since these 
countries do not have well-developed domestic 
capital markets, the resulting budget deficits were 
mostly monetised, and money supplies rose rapidly, 
albeit by less than domestic prices. 

While the above factors were also present to 
varying degrees in other regions, restrictive domestic 
policies and declines in the foreign prices of impor- 
ted goods helped to ease inflation in the countries 
that did not have to resort to large currency deva- 
luations. In general, those countries that were able 
to avoid a steep decline in the value of their cur- 
rency were relatively successful either in reducing 
their inflation rates or in maintaining rates which 
were well below the average for developing coun: 
tries in Africa enacted price controls to repress 
inflation. 

The near-term growth prospects for the develop- 
ing countries are not very encouraging. While 
foreign exchange constraints should ease somewhat 
in the coming 18 months, the external difficulties 
faced by most developing countries will not be 
quickly eliminated. The forecast of weak growth 
in the developed market economies in 1983-1984 
should lead to only a modest improvement in the 
export earnings of the developing countries. More- 
over, there might be only a gradual easing in the 
severe liquidity squeeze of 1982. For deficit coun- 
tries, these factors set against the persistence of 
payments difficulties, suggest that, in the absence of 
significant policy changes, output growth, although 
likely to improve, will continue to be sluggish. 

The outlook for the energy exporters as a group 
depends heavily on demand for oil, which is ex- 
pected to remain flat in 1983, and on the evolution 
of oil prices. After weakening in early 1983, these 
are expected to remain stable for the rest of the 
year. While some of the deficit energy exporters, 
particularly those that do not belong to OPEC, may 
increase their oil exports, this is likely to be accom- 
plished at the expense of falling exports in other 
countries. Thus the capital surplus countries may 
register further declines in their aggregate output. 
The magnitude of the drop, though. is likely to be 
considerably smaller than that experienced in the 
past three years. Í 

Even this gloomy forecast for the developing 
countries is subject to considerable downward risk 
since it assumes that export earnings will improve 
somewhat, that financing for the persistently large 
current account deficits will be forthcoming, and 
that countries experiencing cash-flow problems will 
be able to roll over or re-finance maturing credits. 
These are rather optimistic assumptions given the 
current world economic situation and the stance of 
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the major actors in the world economy. if econd- 
mic conditions in the industrial centres do not show 
a marked improvement, protectionist sentiment 
could endanger even the modest recovery forecast 
for developing countries. A prolongation of the 
1982 credit crunch would also adversely affect the 
developing world, chiefly as a result of inevitable 
import restraints. This in turn would dampen 
growth in the industrial centres. 


Deepening of Recession 
in Developed Market Economics 


Te economic recession that began in the developed 

market economies in the latter part of 1979 
deepened in 1982. Whereas official and other fore- 
casts made at the end of 1981 had predicted a 
gradual fall in the rate of inflation and a slow re- 
covery of output in the course of 1982, this did not 
happen, largely because of the macroeconomic 


. policies pursued with great determination in the 


United States. These policies were aimed at red- 
ucing the domestic rate of inflation but they also 


reduced the amount of freedom other countries had . 
to pursue more expansionary economic policies, and - 


thus quickly choked off the inventory-led upturn 
that was hesitantly beginning in some of the deve- 
loped market economies at the start of 1982. 
The final result was that in 1982, nearly all of 
the developed market economies experienced 
falling or stagnant levels of real output, sharply 
rising unemployment, very high real interest rates, 
record numbers of business insolvencies, continuing 
weak demand for private investment, large fiscal 
deficits, and a general weakening of currencies vis- 
a-vis the United States dollar. The one positive 
development was the rapid slow-down in the pace 
of inflation in several countries. 

The outlook for 1983 points in the direction of 
a mild upswing with the growth of aggregate real 
output ranging from 1 to 2 per cent—a very anae- 
mic rate after such an extended and deep recession. 
Although by the second half of the year, the rate of 
growth in the United States should accelerate to 
between 4 and 5 per cent, only 2.5 per cent is pro- 
jected for the year asa whole. In addition, a few 
other major developed countries, including Canada, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom, are expected to regain some semblance 
of economic expansion in 1983. Most European 
countries will share in the recovery only by year- 
end or the beginning of 1984. By then the peace 
of economic activity in the developed market eco- 
nomies as a group could accelerate to an annual 
rate of 3 per cent. 

As a result of the present recession, the longest 
and, for most developed market economies, also the 
deepest since the Great Depression of the 1930s, the 
group’s aggregate output grew from i980 to 1982 
by an annual rate of 0.5 per cent in comparison to 
5 per cent from 1961 to 1973 and 4 per cent from 
1976 to 1979. By 1982, the downturn affected 
nearly all countries: the level of economic activity 
contracted in 11 countries! and an additional five? 
showed little or no growth. Only Japan reported 
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anything like a satisfactory rate of growth, of 3 per 
cent, which was, though, unusually low when com- 
pared with that country’s past achievements. 

1982 was, then, the third year running of the re- 
cession that had gathered momentum in the wake 
of the contractionary adjustment measures under- 
taken first in 1979. Any successful and prompt 
adjustment in economic structures to contain the 
immediate effects of this doubling of the oil price 
on inflation and on its underlying expectations 
would have involved the adoption of some combin- 
ation of disinflationary policies. However, since 
the deflationary impact of the second oil shock on 
aggregate domestic demand in the developed market: 
countries had lost considerable strength by 1981 
at the latest, the explanation, for the lack-lustre per- 
formance of 1982 and the less than comforting 
outlook for an early and sustainable recovery in 
1983 lies elsewhere. 

This explanation is to be found primarily in the 
demand-depressing policy stances adopted by 
Governments in most of the developed market 
economies and, in particular, in the conflicting but, 
on balance, deflationary mix of fiscal and monetary 
policies pursued by key developed market econo- 
mies. These policies lengthened and intensified the 
present slump, and adversely affected trade policy 
stances. The basic aim of almost al) of the defia- 
tionary policies adopted has been to erode infla- 
tionary expectations and to cut inflation by setting 
targets for money supply growth that were below 
the expected increase in nominal GNP, and that 
allowed little room for increases in the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing requirements. However, these 

` policies led to historically high interest rates, which 
depressed aggregate demand in nearly all developed 
market economies. The resulting underutilisation 
of factor inputs, and particularly labour, lowered 
the rate of inflation and moderated wage demands. 

In the United States, the retightening of monetary 
policy from the latter half of 1981 until well into 
the third quarter of 1982 not only deepened the 
recession there and in Canada,® but through its 
effect on interest and exchange rates, also removed 
the possibility of the long-expected recovery in 
Europe and Japan from taking firm root. Further- 
more, the spreading economic slow-down and high 
interest rates acted asa barrier against the few 
-countries# that were initially following expansionary 
policies. In nearly all cases, the results of these 
policies were increases in inflation and in external 
imbalances and only marginal gains in employment 
and output. 

High nominal and real interest rates in the United 
States exerted a major pull on capital movements 
‘and led to a significant appreciation of the United 
States dollar against most other convertible curren- 
cies. This association of high real interest rates with 
an .appreciating currency — incidentally, a major 
departure from post-war experience — was streng- 
thened by large flows of direct and portfolio invest- 
ments into the United States. These were spurred 
not so much by bolstered confidence in that 
country’s economic fortunes, as by the fact that 
real long-term interest rates there were very high 
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and the prospects for profitable investment in many 
other market economies were perceived to be even 
less reassuring. 

As well as depressing domestic private investment, 
persistently high real interest rates in the United 


` States militated against a relaxation of monetary 


policy in other industrial countries,5 Many of them 
set restrictive targets for some variant of monetary 
aggregates and indeed real money supply growth 
decelerated or remained smallin nearly all major 
economies. Because of the openness of the smaller 
developed market economies and their continuing 
high pace of inflation, a relaxation of monetary 


. policy would only have been construed as inflation- 


ary and would have added to the external pressures 
on their currencies. Some of these countries (inclu- 
ding Belgium and the Netherlands, which were 
subject to the disciplines of the European Monetary 
System) therefore focused their efforts primarily on 
maintaining their exchange rates and kept the 
growth of their money supply in line with that of 
their main trade partners. 

As a result of the tight monetary policies being 
pursued, interest rates remained high, although 
some easing in nominal terms occurred in response 
to the contraction in private demand for credit. 
However, since inflation declined more than nominal 
interest rates, real long-term interest rates, as con- 
ventionally measured, increased in early 1982 and 
remained high during the year, presumably owing 
to the fact that inflationary expectations were stil] 
high. in some key developed market economies, 
real interest rates were quite high by post-war 
standards,’ and this was especially the case for 
long-term rates, whose trends were perverse in 
several countries, in sharp contrast to the experience 
of the previous recession.8 This unusual coincidence 
of high real interest rates withthe trough of the 
cycle discouraged consumer borrowing and deterred 
investment. 

During 1982, then, the brunt of the battle against 
inflation was generally borne by restrictive monetary 
policies. Fiscal policies were generally supportive 
and in only a few cases were they expansionary, 
However, through its effect on automatic stabilizers, 
the recession triggered unprecedented increases in 
nominal government deficits in most countries. 
Tight monetary policy in the majority of market 
economies therefore had to be pursued simulta- 
neously with substantial public sector borrowing 
requirements that in many cases were even rising as 
percentages of GNP9, \ 

Cyclical factors were largely responsible for the 
growth in budget deficits. Transfer payments to the 
growing numbers of the unemployed rose and 
record debt-servicing payments, induced by higher 
interest rates, had to be met. In the smaller deve- 
loped market economies, in particular, expenditure 
on social benefits, and on supporting basic indus- 
tries, many of which had been losing their competi- 
tiveness, increased rapidly. Several of these coun- 
tris (including Belgium, Denmark and Ireland)10 
borrowed heavily in international money markets to 
finance, in effect, public and private sectors’ con- 
sumption. Finally, at the same time as the recession 
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caused government expenditures to rise, it caused 
tax revenues to fall short of budgeted levels. 

In a number of countries serious efforts were 
made to compress the non-cyclical, discretionary 
part of public expenditures. However, for some of 
the major countries the current record budget defi- 
cits also stem from changes‘in the discretionary 
components. This was especially the case in the 
United States, where two reductions in income tax 
rates, a variety of tax concessions and incentives 
enacted in 1981 and 1982, and the acceleration in 
real defence outlays would have yielded a deficit 
even if there had been full employment. The third 
reduction in income tax rates in mid-1983 will 
exacerbate this structural disequilibrium unless 
comprehensive balancing controls are put in place. 

Although the present fiscal deficits are large, 
recent estimates of the cyclically adjusted budgetary 
‘imbalances for 1982 suggest that the overall effect 
of the fiscal policy stances of the seven major indus- 
trial countries was neutral.4! In the smaller develop- 
ed market economies, the recession and high interest 
rates tended to reduce fiscal inflows and increase 
outflows, but these effects were mostly counter- 
balanced by changes in the discretionary component. 
Whereas in 1981 changes in the discretionary com- 
ponent had generally provided a stimulus, in 1982 
they tended to depress economic activity. In a few 
cases (including Belgium, Greece and Ireland), the 
net result was an actual reduction in the budget 
deficit. The austerity programmes promulgated in 
some of these countries also sought to compress 
what had hitherto been treated as the publie sector’s 
non-discretionary component; social security contri- 
butions were raised and current spending, parti- 
cularly on civil service pay and some social benefits, 
was held down. 

Even in the few countries which pursued expan- 
sionary fiscal policies and, as in the United States,!2 
granted a variety of direct income tax cuts and 
incentives, the outcome in terms of real growth of 
output and employment was on balance disappoint- 
ing. In the United States, private demand failed to 
respond to personal income tax cuts and to increas- 
ed social security benefits, and corporate demand to 
fiscal incentives. This largely explains why the 
expected consumer-led recovery did not materialise 
in 1982.13 Uncertainty about the employment situ- 
ation, high interest rates and faltering business con- 
fidence in the wake of disappointing sales all led to 
a sharp contraction in total consumer spending on 
durable goods and on residential construction, a 
decrease in private capital formation and a precipi- 
tous reduction in inventories.14 

_ While the pace of economic activity slowed down 
in the majority of countries in 1982, the degree of 
divergence in the growth rates of the major indus- 
trial economies, as indicated by the standard devia- 

‘tion, was appreciably higher than in 1981.15 This 
was chiefly caused by differences in the relative 
restrictiveness of monetary and fiscal policies, and 


in the magnitude and impact of shifts in the various. 


components of final demand, including trade.16 In 
some of the major countries, stocks were built up 
. slightly, but in others the sharp fallin the level of 
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real private consumption was followed by precipi- 
tous declines in inventories. f 

In the case of the smaller developed market 
economies, not only was activity depressed by 
restrictive monetary policies, and in some cases too 
by fiscal restraint; it was also strongly affected by 
exchange rate pressures and the depressed demand 
for their goods from their main trading partners. 
As prices of nearly all internationally traded com- 
modities are denominated in US dollars because -of 
the preponderant weight of the United States in 
world commodity markets, the dollar’s sharp appre- 
ciation led to price pressures from within the group 
of developed market economies as a whole that 
adversely affected domestic inflation, especially in 
these smaller countries. Monetary policy, parti- 
cularly in most European members of the group, 


could therefore not be relaxed, and in some it was. 


in fact tightened to stem the erosion in the value of 
their currencies. Further fiscal austerity and mone- 
tary restraint increased considerably the degree of 
disinflation and helped produce levels of unemploy- 
ment even higher than those which policy-makers 
had already found difficult to tolerate. Nevertheless, 
policies of disinftation did not always suffice to 
offset external pressures (especially those caused by 
weak demand in the European Economic Com- 
munity, the unexpected strength of the US dollar, 
capital outflows and high debt-service requirements), 
and five of the smaller European countries 
(Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Spain and Sweden), 
in addition to France, devalued their currencies; 
Greece resorted to the same measure in early 1983. 
The primary commodity producers — Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa — were also buffe- 
ted by weak prices for their export commodity and 
a contraction in the inflow of foreign investment. 

By year-end the absolute number of the unem- 
ployed in the developed market economies soared 
to 32 million — a record average of 8.5 per cent of 
the civilian labour force; only Japan maintained a 
low rate, of 2.3 per cent. Youth, who normally 
experience frequent but short-term spells of unem- 
ployment, and the “continuously unemployed”’’, 
who are more likely to be older workers, were parti- 
cularly strongly affected. In the United States, the 
rise in the level of employment came to a halt as 
the procyclical fall in productivity and the continu- 


ing recession induced businesses to shed labour to. 


protect their financial positions. Record bankrupt- 
cies and faltering business confidence made for 
gloomy re-employment prospects. Whereas in the 
seven major economies, unemployment surged from 
6.5 to 8 per cent, the impact of the recession was 
much more pronounced in the smaller countries, 
where unemployment moved up from 8.8 per cent 
in 1981 to an unprecedented 10.5 per cent in 1982. 
The severe reduction in economic activity was 
felt most by industry. Asa result of surging pessi- 
mism as to the strength of an eventual recovery, 
labour unions in a number of countries gradually 
accommodated to employer -and government 
demands that they moderate nominal wage raises 
and, in some cases, even pared down existing 
benefits!’ in return for greater job security. Never- 
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` theless, average annual unit iabour costs in manu- 
facturing, which roughly equal nominal wage incre- 
ases net of changes in average labour productivity, 
, inched up in all of the major countries. A rather 
' modest decline, of 3 to 4 percentage points, in the 

actual rate of increase, occurred only in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy and the United King- 
dom. The data for the smaller countries are less 
comprehensive, but also point in the direction of 
increasing unit labour costs. Downward wage 
rigidities, in particular, have made it exceedingly 
difficult to aliga the changes in nominal wages only 
to those in labour productivity. 

This rigidity of wage costs, together with, down- 
ward pressures on producer prices and the high cost 
of financing -inventories, reduced corporate profit 
margins in some developed market economies, and 

- particularly the United States. This further com- 

pressed corporate demand for factor and inter- 
mediate inputs. Asa result, factory closings and 
business bankruptcies mounted not only in depres- 
sed sectors, such as steel and ship-building, but also 
in growth industries, including, in some countries, 
electronics and communications.18 These and other 
factors contributed to a substantial idling of plant 
and equipment, While levels of capacity ‘utilisation 
in manufacturing fell rapidly in the second half of 
1982, they still were not as‘low as those observed in 
the trough of the mid-1970s, except in the United 
States, where they dipped to 68 per cent. But 
differences in the measurement base stemming from 
the very. weak rates of investment since the late 
1970s, in contrast to the rapid capital accumulation 
that preceded the previous recession, should not be 
ignored. 

The contractionary policy mix in the major 
industrial countries resulted, on average, ina dec- 

o eleration of inflation — measured in terms of con- 
sumer prices — of 2 to 3 percentage points. In the 
smaller countries, however, the decline was only 
marginal, from an average 11.8 per cent in 1981 to 

11.2 per cent in 1982. This difference can be attribu- 
_ ted largely to the varying impact of changes in trade 

_ prices. In the United States, for example, the near 
halving of the annual rate of increase in consumer 
prices to about 6 per cent in 1982 was only in part 
directly induced by policy; the drop in commodity 
prices and the dollar’s appreciation accounted fora 
significant portion. On the other hand, the smaller 
gain in the battle against inflation in Europe stem- 
med in part from external factors. Movements in 
the GNP deflator, which is an aggregate indicator 
of internal price movements from which the impact 
of import prices is netted out, help clarify these 
points. It declined by 3.4 percentage points in the 
United States and 4 percentage points in the United 
Kingdom, stayed virtually unchanged in Japan, and 
increased in all other major and most of the smaller 
economies. 

The reduction in inflation, achieved primarily 
through monetary restrictions, has, then, so far 
been modest.!9 It has, however, been achieved at a 
considerably greater cost in loss of output than in 
the preceding period. The particular policy mix 
adopted — to which there were alternatives, as 
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argued in the World Economic Survey 1981-19822 
— can explain much of this difference. Further- 
more, it has yet to be learned how far weak invest- 
ment activity'and the loss of labour skills caused 
by cutbacks in training and lay-offs may entail 
bottlenecks early on in the recovery. 

Apart from the contribution of weak commodity 
markets, the major reason for the slow-down in 
inflation in some countries in 1982 was the modera- 
tion in the increases in labour costs. For example, 
hourly earnings in manufacturing decelerated 
markedly in all major developed countries, except 
France. However, these improvements were in 
some cases counterbalanced by a procyclical decline 
in average labour productivity; only in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the United Kingdom was 
the downward trend in wage increases reinforced by 
productivity gains, which came about through sub- 
stantial labour shedding. 

The outlook for the modest successes in the battle 
against inflation of 1982 continuing into 1983 and 
1984 is clouded by uncertainties. Most commodity 
prices are showing signs of strengthening and those 
currencies that appreciated in 1982, thus helping 
reduce domestic inflation, could reverse their move- 
ments in 1983. Confidence that inflation will be 
held down-to the rates of the latter half of 1982 
must, then, be based largely upon ‘weak labour 
markets or substantial improvements in productivity 
holding down unit labour costs, and, perhaps even 
more questionably, upon a further and significant 
decline in the prices of energy. 

The prospects for growth in the developed market 
economies are decidedly mixed: only a modest 
recovery, to about 2 per cent is forecast for 1983 — 
making it the fourth successive year of sluggish 
performance. In addition, the further decline in 
business investment projected for all the major 
economies, except Japan and the United Kingdom, 
unfavourably affects the outlook for sustained 
growth beyond 1983. Since export demand is pro- 
jected to be weak, the key to recovery in the deve- 
loped market economies must be the revival of 
domestic demand. This however depends almost 
totally on further declines in interest rates and on 
a continuation of the relatively expansionary mone- 
tary policy in the United States that started in 
August 1982. 

Under these conditions, a mild recovery is expect- 
ed to start in North America and to gather some 
momentum by mid-year; the Federal Republic of 
Germany may grow by perhaps 1 percentage point 
and Japan may repeat its modest performance of 
1982. However, many of the European economies, 
major as well as smaller, are not expected to share 
in i recovery until the latter part of 1983 or early 
198 

The main impetus for the cyclical upswing in the 
United States is expected to come from a moderate 
expansion in personal demand for durables, which 
will he helped by the tax cut scheduled for July, a 
sharp rebound in private residential investment and 
a moderate restocking of inventories. On the other 
hand, the momentum of the recovery should be 
slowed by an anticipated contraction, for the second 
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cénsécutive year, in non-residential investment and 
by weak demand for exports together with a surge 
in imports, both caused by the effect of the strong 
dollar in 1982 being felt in 1983. In Europe, policies 
should continue to remain cautionary mainly to 
forestall currency depreciations and _balance-of- 
payments difficulties. In many of the smaller coun- 
tries, but also in France and Italy, the same con- 
straints on economic policy as applied in 1982 — 
large fiscal deficits, high rates of inflation, weak 
external positions: and the resulting pressures on 
exchange rates — will continue to apply in 1983 
and are bound to inhibit the emergence of a bold 
stimulus to growth. In Japan, however, relatively 
strong consumer demand and a moderate increase 
in exports together with low growth in the volume 
of imports are projected to keep growth at about 
3 per cent in 1983. 

The growth rates projected for 1983 remain well 
below those traditionally associated with a recovery 
period, especially after such a protracted and deep 
recession. For example, while the cyclical rebound 
rate in the United States, measured over four quar- 
ters from the trough of the recessions, has tradi- 
tionally exceeded 6 to 7 per cent, current forecasts 
average out to a markedly slower pace. 

Even these modest forecasts embody several risks 
and uncertainties. This is particularly so for the 
reaction of interest rates to the currently projected 
budgetary deficits in the United States. While 
the latter’s fiscal policy stance is somewhat expan- 
sionary, as it should be at the bottom of a reces- 
sion, without a pronounced monetary accommoda- 
tion the public sectors expected borrowing 
requirements may, by 1984, crowd out the credit 
markets. This would be happening at a time when 
the demand for credit by the business sector should 
be high since the increases in consumer expenditure 
and inveatory re-stocking projected for 1983 should 
by then have led to substantial increases in the rates 
of capacity utilisation. In these circumstances, a 
credit squeeze could prove decisive in preventing 
any appreciable increase in husiness fixed invest- 
ment, and could choke off the incipient upswing in 
1984. For these reasons, a further decline in interest 
rates is still essential for bringing about an improve- 
ment in consumer and business confidence. While 
inflation is expected to remain low in the near 
future, it is as yet uncertain whether this will be 
sufficient to bring down nominal long-term interest 
rates quickly. 

Given the declared commitment of United States 
policy-makers to keep inflation in check as against 
the fact that several factors that have kept infla- 
tionary expectations high have not changed, it is 
not possible to rule out at this stage a rekindling of 
inflation and a resumption of the conflict between 
fiscal and monetary targets. This might lead to an 
increase in interest rates and to a weakening of the 


recovery in the United States and, consequently, , 


through the direct influence on the monetary poli- 
cies of other countries and through the indirect 
influences, via the exchange rate, on global financial 
markets, to a further deflationary push to the rest 
of the world economy. 
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The experience of 1982 demonstrates the limi- 
tations of unco-ordinated policy actions. It also 
indicates that while individual countries can accele- 
rate their pace of economic expansion through 
stimulatory policies, a co-ordination of the macro- 
economic policies of the key developed countries is 
necessary to mitigate the risks of rekindling infla- 
tion and to ensure a sustained recovery beyond 
1983. An agreement on co-ordination could be 
guided by the recognition that in a globally inter- 
dependent: economy, although an individual 
country’s restrictive’ monetary policy might be 
successful in obtaining the often very necessary 
result of reducing domestic inflation, its effect on 
economic activity at home and, through these direct 
and indirect effects on activity in other countries, 
are often very important. For the monetary and 
also fiscal policies of individual countries to be truly 
successful in restoring non-inflationary growth to 
them and to the world economy would then, require 
that they support and be supported by policies 
being pursued elsewhere. This could be achieved 
by the design and implementation of an inter- 
nationally dovetailed mix of macroeconomic 
policies, 

A joint recovery programme for the developed 
market economies would in general entail the imple- 
mentation of expansionary monetary and/or fiscal 
policies. For each country, the form and size of 
the stimulus would depend on its particular situa- 
tion and economic structure. Such a co-ordinated 
policy mix could usefully be supplemented by the 
adoption of incomes policies by countries which, in 
view of their already high fiscal deficits and inflation 
rates or balance of-payments problems, have little 
freedom of manoeuvre to relax their monetary or 
fiscal policies without adding to their present diffi- 
culties. However, it should be added that if exist-, 
ing trade barriers remain intact, a co-ordinated 
recovery programme by the major industrial econo- 
mies may fail to produce the results that it would 
have a few years ago. That is, in the present pro- 
tectionist environment, it can only be expected that 
the positive stimulus of the domestic growth of one 
country to that of other trading countries will be 
considerably lessened: 


Continued Weak Growth in 
Centrally Planned Economics 


SINCE the late 1970s, the centrally planned econo- 

mies as a group, and particularly the Eastern 
European countries,” have had to face a variety’ of 
obstacles to their growth. The protracted slow- 
down in global economic activity and changes in 
world markets forced adjustment upon these eco- 
nomies and partly explain their weak economic 
performance. At the same time, though, adjust- 
ment has had to be made to account for the slow 
ing growth of factor availability and for supply 
bottlenecks within the CMEA, as well as for the- 
only limited successes with measures to save mate- 
tial inputs and foster factor productivity. Proper 
adjustments to these factors has proved to bea 
major challenge for the planning and management 
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systems of these countries, as evidenced by the on- 
going reappraisals of medium-term development 
policies in a number-of them. 

The growth in the aggregate output of the group 
of centrally planned economies in 1982 virtually 
equalled that of 1981 — namely, 2.5 per cent.23 In 
spite of this being the fourth consecutive year of 
below-plan output levels and slow growth, economic 
activity in these countries was none the less more 
buoyant than in any other major group of developed 
or developing market economies. 

The -mild recovery from a decline in activity of 
1.2 per cent in 1981 to the increase of 2.8 per cent 
anticipated in the Eastern European plans for 1982 
was not achieved; aggregate economic activity 
declined marginally owing to the fourth consecutive 
year of negative growth in Poland. The Soviet 
Union’s target of 3 per cent, slightly below the 
1981 achievement, was not attained: aggregate 
growth decelerated to 2.6 percent. Over the past 
four years, the pace of expansion of the European 
centrally planned economies combined averaged an 
uncharacteristically low 2.3 per cent per year (with 
0.5 per cent for Eastern Europe but 3 per cent for 
the Soviet Union). The achievements of 1981-1982 


, and the forecasts for 1983 suggest that most mem- 


bers of the group are not likely to fulfil their current 
five year plan (1981-1985) targets.24 In fact. some 
have already reassessed their medium-term develop- 
ment prospects,*5 but no comprehensive revisions to 
their plans have as yet been published. 

In 1982, the Asian planned economics regained 
substantial growth in both industry and agriculture 
in spite of shortages reported in the availability of 
skilled ‘workers and materials. The latter shortages 
were partly caused by import constraints. China 
over-fulfilled its plans with a 5-per cent rate of 
growth because of good grain and cash crops that 
came in response to agricultural reforms, an accele- 
ration in coal output and a successful adjustment to 
external constraints. : 

The Soviet Union had envisaged a repetition of 
the previous year’s performance by setting a 3 per 
cent target for growth in 1982. The expansion was 
expected to come from a sharp recovery in agricul- 

_ ture, good growth in industry as bottlenecks in 
infrastructure and material supplies were anticipated 
to ease, and a faster coming on stream of projects 
already in progress. On the other hand, only mar- 
ginal increases were planned in overall investment 
activity. Furthermore, the foreign trade sector was 
expected to contribute little to growth, owing to the 
virtually unchanged level of oil output, in parti- 
cular, and to the need for sizeable imports of food- 
stuffs and fodder grain to offset the low 1981 har- 
vest. With the exceptions of the commissioning of 
investment projects and the successful export drive, 
assumptions behind the plan as to the feasible rate 
of domestic economic activity proved in retrospect 
to have been too optimistic. 

Perhaps the central explanation for the below- 

, Plan performance in the USSR was the lack of 
success in boosting productivity growth — a feature 
that extends to nearly all European planned econo- 
mies. the environment allows for only minimal 
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increments in capital and labour inputs, with both 
being increasingly appropriated for sectors, such as 
services and environmental protection, that do not 
quickly result in material output increments. Econo- 
mic activity in consequence has become vulnerable 


to rigidities in economic management, to short- 


comings in material supplies, to capacity constrains 
in some sectors, and to structural imbalances in the 
composition of demand and supply.26 

It is being increasingly recognised in many 
planned economies that a sustained improvement in 
productivity requires a combination of technologi- 
cal change, more flexible management techniques, 
and significant improvements in the working and 
social environment. These improvements include 
the mechanisation of repetitive hazardous tasks, 
a more objective evaluation of jobs and responsive 
approaches to promotion, as well as increases in 
residential construction, in social infrastructure, and 
in public transportation and a reduction in waiting 
lines.27 

However, in the absence of large increases in 
investment outlays, the shift in outlays away from 
traditional priority sectors since 1979 in the USSR 
in combination with below-target growth in average 
labour productivity may have reduced the feasible 
levels of output of basic industrial goods. This in 
turn would consequently have affected the levels of 
feasible activity elsewhere in industry. A moderate 
pace of investment, with expenditure being geared 
towards non-conventional projects, such as consumer 
services and transportation, may then have favour- 
able implications for mediun—and long-term growth, 
mainly through increased labour productivity, but 
will continue to constrain traditional sectors in the 
immediate future. 

The above constraints to growth in the USSR 
have become particularly important in an environ- 
ment such as that of the early 1980s, Moreover, 
1982 was another year of adverse weather condi- 
tions — inadequate winter cover and excessive 
summer drought ~- which were exacerbated by 
shortfalls in the availability of fertiliser, by the 
idling of farm equipment, and by the inadequacy of 
storage and transportation facilities. Furthermore, 
energy and material conservation was below that 
planned, the expansion of oi] and coal output was 
insufficient, and the export-promotion drive helped 
create supply bottlenecks. 

The conditions for short-term growth in Eastern 
Europe were markedly different from those else- 
where In 1981, the growth of aggregate output, 
and of industrial and agricultural production, was 
below plan, and the outlook for external trade and 
financial flows appeared unfavourable so planners 
adopted modest goals for 1982. These were set at 
about 2.8 per cent growth for total income, 2.2 per 
cent for industry and 4 per cent for agriculture as 
against —1.2 per cent for income, ---0.5 per cent 
for industry and 1.9 per cent for agriculture 
realised in 1981). There was also an explicit com- 
mitment to moderate investment activity and 
accelerate exports. These targets for investment 
levels and for export growth, as well as other tar- 
gets, especially in the construction, services and 
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transportation sectors, were not met. Import cons- 
traints, above-plan cutbacks in investment, cons- 
traints in intra-CMEA deliveries of basic industrial 
inputs and an all out export drive for balance-of- 
payments reasons are the chief causes responsible 
for idling a significant part of the production in- 
frastructure in these countries. But employment 
levels were maintained, albeit at the cost of slow 
or even negative growth in labour productivity. 

In some contrast to the USSR, in Eastern Europe 
it was mainly adverse external factors that deter- 
mined growth in the short term. Two deserve 
special emphasis. One was the intensification of 
the global economic recession and rising protection- 
ist trends in the European market economies which 
placed bounds on the planned export drive. Indeed, 
the substantial gains in export volumes actually 
achieved under these difficult circumstances were 
remarkable. The other was the high interest rates 
in financial markets which substantially increased 
the debt- service burden for countries with a large 
external exposure—all these countries but Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia. [In the first half of 1982, these 
pressures were considerably exacerbated by shifts in 
the confidence of financial markets in the overall 
payments position of Eastern Europe, and particu- 
larly in the solvency of Poland and Romania, both 
of which resorted to debt rescheduling. The effects 
of these shifts in confidence were aggravated by the 
abrupt deterioration in the international political 
climate that sets the framework for economic co- 
operation between market and planned economies. 
Under these circumstances, countries that other- 
wise would not have encountered debt-servicing 
problems were drawn into a liquidity squeeze as 
commercial banks suddenly withdrew their short- 
term deposits and called in otherwise predictable 
roll-overs. This abrupt action particularly affected 
the German Democratic Republic, Hungary and 
Romania. The dramatic curtailment of capital 
inflows at a time of record interest rates, the pro- 
tracted debt-rescheduling negotiations with Poland 
and Romania, and the delays in securing new short- 
term credit facilities only complicated matters. In 
addition to these pressures emanating from the 
market economies, the large energy importers in 
particular incurred another substantial upward 
adjustment in the price of energy traded within the 
CMEA, although regional prices there continued to 
remain markedly below current world levels. Asa 
result, most Eastern European countries were faced 
with further adverse shifts in their intra-CMEA 
terms of trade, and with below-plan deliveries of 
regional supplies of crucial primary inputs, parti- 
cularly oil. f , s 

The Eastern European countries were in conse- 
quence left with litle room for maneouvre: external 
factors necessitated economic adjustments and so 
imports were sharply curtailed and exports promo- 
ted, especially in relations with convertible currency 
partners. In some cases, the curbs in imports and 
the skimming of domestic markets for exports 
worsened the bottlenecks in domestic supplies of 
industrial inputs and foodstuffs. Although the 
external account showed a dramatic turnaround, 
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this gain was obtained at a considerable price in 
terms of output foregone, of reduced per capita real 
income levels in some countries and of widespread 
cuts in investment, even beyoud those set in the 
plans. The cumulative effect of these cuts cannot 
but affect the potential for medium-term growth. 

The net result of these various factors was that, 
in 1982, economic activity in Eastern Europe as a 
whole did not recover from the weak level of 1981. 
The relative magnitude of the shortfalls below plan- 
ned performance differed markedly from country 
to country, but all countries except Czechoslovakia 
and Romania performed less well in 1982 than in 
the preceding year. Poland saw further sharp con- 
traction in economic activity, though of a lesser 
magnitude than in 1981. 

Industrial production of the group improved 
slightly from a drop of 0.5 per cent in 1981 to an 
increase of 0.6 per cent in 1982. This was mostly 
because of a much smaller contraction in output in’ 
Poland than in 1981. While the evidence for the 
different sectors is at this stage still sketchy, there 
are some signs that the slow-down may have affect- 
ed heavy industry more than consumer-oriented 
industrial branches. The main reasons for this are 
probably the extreme tightness of energy supplies, 
the continued sluggishness in construction, the 
generally modest successes wilh conservation2® and 
input-substitution policies, and the concerns about 
balance in consumer markets for certain products. 

Economic activity, particularly in energy-intensive 
branches of industry, continued to be held back by 
the below-plan production levels and.tight supplies 
of essential fuels and raw materials. The overall 
production of energy products increased by over 3 
per cent, owing to the recovery of coal output in 
Poland and to substantial gains in the USSR’s 
natural gas output levels. Oil production on 
balance remained unchanged, the small increase in 
the USSR being offset by the contraction for 
Romania. The pattern of energy consumption, 
though, was affected by reductions in‘Soviet deli- 
veries which complicated the material supply situ- 
ation in a number of Eastern European countries. 
Also, the output of other basic raw materials (in- 
cluding cement, steel and primary chemicals) was 
not very buoyant. Certainly, some countries suc- 
ceeded in compressing the material-intensity of 
production, but there are evidently limits to what 
can be achieved without major changes in techno- 
logy, in the structures of production and consump- 
tion, and in managerial styles. The situation was 
worsened by short-term investment and trade exi- 
gencies, which inhibited structural change. Most 
countries did not attain their planned targets for 
conservation, and the reduction in the volume of 
consumption of materials resulted on the whole 
from weak activity in user industries. 

The year 1982 was characterised by generally 
good cereal and on the whole satisfactory root crops 
in Eastern Europe. However, the group’s agricul- 
tural performance has continued to be a source of 
considerable internal and external bottlenecks. In’ 
addition to their lingering effects on user sectors in 
industry, the successive poor to moderate crops 
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and the very tight constraints on importing feed- 
stock inhibited activity in the livestock sector. Plan- 
ners strove to minimise herd losses, and mainly 
because of import constraints, enacted a significant 


shift in the composition of herds and hence in the. 


structure of livestock products. As a result, food 
markets in most planned economies remained very 
tight; in some countries they worsened. However, 
the better crops of 1982 may reduce the need for 
foodstuff and feed imports for some Eastern 
European countries in 1983 and boost export reve- 
The same appears to be the case 
for the Asian planned economies, chiefly on account 
of above-Plan grain crops. The USSR’s 1982 har- 
substantially above the preceding 
year’s, was weak for the fourth consecutive year. 
Consumer markets in livestock products in parti- 
cular continue to be very tight. 

Since the late 1970s, investment activity has borne 
the brunt of shifts in the external environment and 
of internal bottlenecks. However, with the exception 
of the construction sector, the slow growth in the 
capital stock has not so far curbed azgregate output 
to any significant extent. Yet this situation cannot 
but cumulatively .lower medium-term growth, 
particularly if, as appears likely, planners fail to 
carry out those investment projects that, in their 
current medium-term plans, they had apparently 
counted on to buttress shifts in production and 
consumption structures. : 

Most countries were able to cushion the adverse 
effects of slow growth on consumers. However, 
some Strains in consumer and labour markets were 
increasingly evident as weak economic performance 
restricted nominal gains in labour and other 
incomes. Indeed significant increases in consumer 
prices eroded these gains in severa] Eastern European 
countries., 

The Governments of the centrally planned eco- 
nomies have so far without exception held on to 
their commitments to full employment and to the 
protection of attained levels of living whenever 
feasible. However, under conditions of downward 
rigidity in the levels of real incomes and of insuff- 
cient incentives for job mobility, there is little room 


left for macroeconomic adjustment beyond reducing - 


inventories and whittling down investment pro- 
grammes. As these “reserves” are gradually ex- 
hausted, incremental adjustments will by necessity 
impinge upon consumption, as became very clear in 
1982. 

Growth in a number of indicators of real levels 
of living have so far lagged well behind the medium- 
term plan targets. Furthermore, real per capita 
income levels contracted in several countries as a 
result of increases in retail prices which were not 
offset by special allowances, as had generally been 
the norm with price revisions since the mid-1960s.°9 
The rationalisation of the retail price system 
may facilitate the implementation of conservation 
measures, particulatly for fuels and foodstuffs on 
which planners have put the highest ‘priority. 
In the medium to long run, a price system that 
better reflects true relative economic scarcities 


` may have a salutary effect directly on production 
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and distribution, and indirectly on consumer 
market balance and motivation in labour markets. 
In the short run, however, such drastic adjust- 
ments in the price system without substantial 
improvements in the availability of goods and ser- 
vices as occurred in 1982 in several countries,80 
may discourage workers and hence complicate the 
long-sought boost in factor productivity. 

On the basis of the 1983 plans and related ‘policy 
discussions, economic development priorities in the 
group are unlikely to change drastically from those 
discussed above. External payments considerations 
continue to be the central focus of output and dis- 
tribution plans, and therefore the pivotal constraint 
on policy flexibility with respect to output, trade 
and income distribution. However, the outlook is 
favourable for more substantial growth than in 
recent years. The Eastern European plans for 1983 
stipulate positive, albeit low to moderate growth; 
the USSR is hoping to increase output by over 3 
per cent; and China and the other Asian planned 
economies anticipate on the whole a repetition of 
their 1982 growth performance. 

In the post-war growth context, the USSR’s over- 


‘all output target for 1983 appears quite modest, yet 


its attainment depends on a number of conditions: 
ona substantially larger increase in factor produc- 
tivity than that achieved in recent years, on the 
success of energy and material conservation mea- 
sures, onthe attainment of the levels of energy 
output specified in the current five-year plan, and 
on better and more intensive utilisation of existing 
plant and equipment. In this respect, the modest 
expansion of investment activity by 3.2 per cent will 
serve primarily to foster modernisation and speed 
up the completion of unfinished investments. The 
targets for growth in industrial output (3.2 per 
cent) and in labour productivity (3 per cent) are 
moderate, although quite superior to recent achieve- 
ments. Those for agricultural output (10.5 per 
cent)? and its components, are perhaps too ambi- 
tious, even when the rather low base is taken into 
account, and especially if weather conditions were 
to remain adverse. Moreover, the targets for key 
livestock products appear to be on the high side in 
view of the poor 1982 harvest, the inauspicious out- 
look for world trade and capacity bottlenecks in 
harbour unloading and storage facilities. 

In Eastern Europe, a recovery to 3 per cent 
growth could be facilitated by an orderly debt- 
rescheduling for Poland and Romania, a recovery, 
even though weak, in Poland, relat!vely normal 
conditions in international financial markets and a 
more buoyant external demand, especially from the 
market economies. Reductions in debt levels and 
in payments imbalances continue to be accorded the 
highest priority in the majority of countries and so 
policy discussions centre on further retrenchment 
in domestic absorption in order to ease these ex- 
ternal pressures. For the first time in the post-war 
planning experience, certain members of the group 
are now targeting for negative real income growth®2 
and for another round of significant cutbacks in 
investment outlays. These may delay further the 
upgrading of the capital stock employed in material 
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production and hence the acceleration of the growth 
in factar productivity that the medium-term plans 
had envisaged. 

In 1983, economic conditions in Eastern Europe 
will also be affected by the further adjustments 
expected in the energy importers’ intra-CMEA 
terms of trade.83 The necessity of improving the 
balance of payments forces these economies to 
adopt even more stringent energy-conservation and 
import-substitution measures. Although global eco- 
nomic conditions in 1983 do not appear to favour 
gains in the volumes of trade, some of the planned 
economies have made the fulfilment of their plans 
conditional on a sharp improvement in exports. 
This may well be contingent on shifts in the com- 
modity structure of exports. Under prevailing con- 
ditions, import activity is planned to remain 
sluggish and most countries are not anticipating 
sizeable quantum changes, a goal that may be faci- 
litated by the good 1982 harvests. 

China’s 1983 plan: is based upon further restric- 
tions on government expenditures and domestic 
credit fostering structural adjustment and stabilisa- 
tion. The growth rates of aggregate output, of 
industry and of agriculture are each expected to be 
4 percent. Oil output might continue to stagnate 
and production of basic industrial products, includ- 
ing steel, will contract more as the reorientation of 
China’s economic structure away from heavy 
towards light industry proceeds. Management and 
incentive reforms which, have already contributed 
to lowering urban unemployment and to raising 
rural purchasing power levels, are to be continued. 
Investment priorities include energy, especially off- 
shore oil projects, and transportation, in both of 
which there have been rather important bottle- 
necks in recent years, and the upgrading of existlng 
manufacturing facilities. 


Modest Progress in Food 
Production and Agriculture 


Waite, agriculture is the sector normally least 

disturbed by the vicissitudes of the world eco- 
nomy, the present recession has appreciably affected 
it through the trade sector. The fallin the demand 
for non-agricultural primary commodities aggra- 
vated the balance-of payments problems of the 





Agriculture performed reasonably well in 1982. 
and global output of food and agricultural produce 
reached record levels. While the growth of food 
production slowed down in 1982 and remained 
below the average rate of the previous 11 years, per 
capita output levels showed modest advances in 
most areas of the world. On balance, the possi- 
bility of serious global food shortages emerging in 
the short run receded. Indeed, surpluses overhung 
the markets of all major foodstuffs and strengthened 
the price slide that had started in early 1581. Non- 
food agricultural production declined ın 1982 in all 
country groups, except Asia and Oceania, mainly 
because demand for industrial crops (such as cotton, 
jute, rubber, sisal and timber) was lower in the 
user sectors of the industrial countries.24 Beverages 
experienced production declines. 

The varied food and agricultural performances of 
the different country groups suggest that many 
serious problems are far from resolution. This is 
especially true for the developing countries, whose 
per capita food production declined fractionally. 
This decline was caused by some significant short- 
falls, especially in India, Sri Lanka and Thailand, 
and only a modest growth in output elsewhere. 
Total and also per capita food and agricultural. pro- 
duction increased in the centrally planned econo- 
mies, but output levels in several countries lagged 
behind forecasts. With the important exceptions of’ 
Australia and South Africa, developed market 
economies either increased their food and agricul- 
tural production in 1982, as in Canada and Western 
Europe, or matched recent record food production 
levels, as in the United States. ` 

In Africa, per capita output of -food and agri- 
culture stabilized after the previous year’s decline, 
but the overall situation remained critical with a 
total of 21 Sub Saharan countries facing abnormal 
shortages at the beginning of 1983. This was even 
before the problems caused by the exodus of aliens 
from Nigeria to Chad, Ghana and Togo — three 
countries already classified as having abnormal 
food shortages — had been taken into account. 
Droughts affected the Sahel, parts of East Africa 
and, most severely, Southern Africa. Overall food 
production in South Africa and Zimbabwe, the two 
largest net food exporters of the region, fell by 20 
per cent in 1982. This is particularly serious because 








The buik of emergency food assistance has recently 
benefited the victims of man-made disasters parti- 
cularly those in Afghanistan, East Africa and 
Kampuchea. However, the medium — to long- 
term viability of IEFR is not at all assured. While 
the IEFR’s annual replenishment target of 0.5 
million tons of grain was surpassed by about 20 per 
cent, in 1981, in 1982, funding fell short by about 
10 per cent and pledges for 1983 and 1984 amoun- 
ted, as of early 1983, to only one half and one third 
of their respective replenishment targets. 

Apart from the need for food aid to meet present 
and future emergencies, there continues to be a 
need for the kind of agricultural assistance that will 
raise nutritional levels in many developing countries 
to acceptable levels. After the substantial increases 
Over a number of years in the international resource 
commitments to food and agriculture, there has 
recently been a slow down in the growth of food 
assistance. For example, shipments of food aid in 
cereals increased from 8.9 million tons in 1980/81, 
to only 9.0 million tons in 1982/82, and allocation, 
for 1982/83 are for 9.4 million tons. While the 
bulk of this aid is flowing to the food-aid priority 
countries, because of their growing population the 
share of their cereal imports covered by aid has 
been slipping to 18 per cent in 1981/82 from an 
average of 24 per cent in the three preceding crop 
years, 

In view of the above developments, many coun- 
tries, especially the low-income food-deficit coun- 
tries in Africa, were forced to divert scarce foreign 
exchange to importing cereals, often at the expense 
of their development programmes. Foreign exchange 
shortages were aggravated by the very weak prices 
these -countries received for their commodity 


. exports. Since these prices are not expected to stage 


a strong recovery in 1983, foreign exchange cons- 


-traints will continue to limit severely the ability of 


these countries to relieve food shortages. The need 
for substantial food aid from the international 
community will therefore become more urgent. 

The overall favourable performance of world 
agriculture in 1982 resulted in substantial net addi- 
tions to stocks, especially for cereals which increa- 
sed from 231 to 275 million tons. The distribution 
of these stocks reflected the varied situation of 








by the major exporters to smooth fluctuations in 
world markets and thereby assure price stability, 
the present high United States inventories reflect 
the difficult conditions of the farming industry in 
that country. 

In 1982, prices received by farmers in the United 
States were only 3 per cent higher than in 1979, 
whilst the cost of their primary and intermediate 
inputs, including financing and fiscal charges, had 
risen by over one-fourth. Although government 
loans against crop collateral initially alleviated the 
farmers’ situation, the prolonged slide in real prices 
forced many farmers into default, which accelera- 
ted the build-up of government-held surpluses and 
added to government expenditures. Policy-makers 
are therefore now seeking to reduce surpluses by a 
scheme under which farmers would be paid cash 
subsidies for agreeing to take 20 per cent of their 
acreage out of production and would receive com- 
modities from the government reserve if they agreed 
to take out another 30 per cent, The scheme is prov- 
ing effective in reducing the acreage planted and 
might have an appreciable impact on stocks and 
marketed supplies in 1984. On the other hand, there 
are long-term risks in the present policy, especially 
if the prolonged setting aside of acreage were to be 
compounded by any adverse climatic factors. 

Another. factor behind the increase in global 
stocks of cereals was the fact that consumption 
grew by less than population. This largely stemmed 
from a weakening in the demand for feed grains 
caused by a shift towards less expensive substitutes, 
the effect on demand of the world recession, 
balance-of-payments difficulties in many food 
importers and the well below-plan grain harvest in 
the Soviet Union. The shortfall there was not fully 
compensated through imports. A change in these 
factors might lead to a sharp increase in cereal 
consumption, which could reverse the apparently 
favourable stock position in due course. 

In view of these considerations, a situation in 
which the security of international grain supplies 
depends upon the major exporter holding stocks at 
a higher level than it perceives to be prudent conti- 
nues to be inherently unstable. It would, then, be 
expedient for major importing countries, both 





these imports by increases in their export earnings 
from other commodities. In the 1970s, the develop- 
ing countries, except those in the Far East, and the 
centrally-planned economies saw their food imports 
grow more rapidly than their exports. The situation 
in Africa was especially grave as the volume of its 
food exports in 1981 was 25 per cent below the 
average for 1969-1971, whilst that of its imports 
was 169 percent higher. Foreign exchange con- 


straints make it doubtful whether past import levels . 


can be maintained in Africa — and many other 
developing countries — and in several planned 
economies. On the other hand, the developed 
market economies have seen their food exports grow 
more rapidly than their food imports. Moreover, a 
sustained expansion of demand from the world’s 
largest-food-importing region, Western Europe, is 
also uncertain. 

Because of these considerations, the possibility of 
disposing of the future surpluses of the major net 
exporting areas, primarily Australia and North 
America, cannot be throught of as encouraging. 
Indeed, the main focus of attention in current 
discussions on agricultural trade is the reconcilia- 
tion of the agricultural ‘policies of the European 
Economic Community and Japan with the export 
needs of the United States. This has become an 
increasingly contentious issue for some developing 
countries too. 


Weakening Energy Demand in World Markets 


T# intensification of the global economic reces- 
sion in 1982 reduced total energy demand, which 
affected prices and led to some cutbacks in pro- 
duction levels for the third consecutive year. These 
cutbacks were, though, not deep enough to main- 
tain energy price stability. Total primary energy 
production declined by about 2.6 per cent — slightly 
less than the contraction in 1981. While the levels 
of output of oil and natural gas contracted by about 
6 and 3.3 per cent respectively, that of coal rose by 
3.4 per cent These magnitudes suggest that further 
shifts in the world energy balance occurred in 1982; 
because of the sluggishness of the projected recovery 
in consuming countries, they are expected to con- 
tinue in the near future. 

Demand was perhaps the crucial determinant of 
the state of world energy markets in 1982. Further 
conservation measures as well as the substitution of 
coal for other primary fuels, implemented in res- 
ponse to the 1979-80 oil price rise, intensified the 
reduction in demand brought about by sluggish 
economic activity in energy-using sectors, parti- 
cularly cement and electricity generation. As a 
result, the energy intensity of GDP declined further: 
in the industrial countries, energy use relative to 
GDP has fallen by as much as 16 per cent from 
1973 to 1981. . 

Total world production of coal inched up in 1982, 
primarily because in Poland output recovered from 
its abnormally low level of 1981 and in the United 
States it increased slightly. Since world coal trade 
dropped sharply, a substantial accumulation of 
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inventories took place. After having risen by 9 per 
cent in 1981, exports of steam coal decreased in 
1982, as weak European consumption was not offset 
by the strength of Far Eastern demand. The drop 
in exports was very sharp for the United States,3& 
owing to Poland's re-entering the Western European 
market and the dollar’s appreciation, which gave a 
pronounced competitive edge to other exporters, 
and South Africa in particular. 

World output of natural gas contracted by 
3.3 per cent in 1982 owing to a variety of factors, 
including government pricing policies, downward 
revisions of investment. programmes, receding oil 
output and the overall decline in energy demand. 
With the exceptions of Mexico and the Soviet 
Union, output declined throughout the world, 
particularly in Western Europe. 

The weakness in the overall market for energy 
had its greatest effect on petroleum. The drastic 
reduction in the level of world oil consumption 
since 1980 reflects both the vigour of conservation 
and substitution efforts undertaken in reaction to 
past oil price hikes and the slow down in the pace 
of world economic activity. In spite of sizeable 
production cutbacks by OPEC member countries, 
the world oil industry experienced a substantial 
underutilisation of refining aud production capa- 
city,37 falling prices, shrinking revenues and increas- 
ing uncertainty over future demand and price. 

In the past three years, world oil consumption 
has dropped steadily: ia 1982, it declined by 3.3 per 
cent to 58.4 mbd bringing the contraction from the 
1979 peak of 65 mbd to 10 percent. As in the 
previous year, the developed market economies 
accounted for the bulk of the contraction (about 
80 per cent in 1982). However, the reduction in the 
level of oil consumption of the developing econo- 
mies of between 3 per cent and 4 per cent in 1982 
is particularly noteworthy since it may signal a 
break in their long-term pattern of oil use.38 

In the 1970s, oil consumption in the energy- 
importing developing countries rose steadily: at an 
average annual rate of 5.1 per cent during 1974- 
1981, in contrast to only 0.4 per cent in the indus- 
trial countries. Based on the long-held view that 
growth in oil consumption in the developing 
countries will not fall below a minimum of 4-5 per 
cent a year, global oil demand was expected to keep 
expanding even if demand in the developed coun- 
tries were to contract steadily. The 1982 experience 
conflicts with this view and does not appear to be 
a temporary phenomenon especially as several large 
developing country importers of petroleum have 
made substantial progress in their conservation 
efforts. Most forecasts of world oil demand will 
accordingly need to be revised downward. 

In addition to the sharp reduction in global oil 
consumption, a marked rundown in the stocks of 
the industrial countries in 1982 also played an 
important, although less decisive, role in curbing 
demand and thus in intensifying pressure on prices. 
Inventories were liquidated very rapidly in the first 
half of the year because of high interest rates; large 
world surplus of crude oil, tankers and refining 
capacity; and the growing expectation that oil prices 
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would fall even further. For the year as a whole, the 
inventories were run down by roughly the volume 
that in 1981 was held in excess of normal require- 
ments.39 

Since the end of the year, inventories have 
remained at normal levels and so current spot 
market prices can be considered as reflecting the 
underlying demand/supply balance, and therefore 
as being good indicators of official oil prices in the 
near future. The substantial drop in spot prices in 
the first quarier of 1982 was directly related to de- 
stocking and the sharp upswing in the amount of 
Soviet oil exported to the market economies.£° After 
recovering in April, spot oil prices stabilised until 
year-end at an average of around $ 32 barrel for 
Arabian Light and $33.60 a barrel for higher 
quality African/North Sea oil. In early 1983, down- 
ward price pressures gathered some momentum. 
The price stability of 1982 was achieved because 
the burden of the adjustment to weak demand was 
borne by supply, in some contrast to developments 
in other primary commodity markets where prices 
have fallen sharply. 

World output of petroleum declined by 6 per cent 
in 1982 to an average of 56.7 mbd or 13 per cent 
below the 1979 peak of 65 mbd. As in recent years, 
OPEC members bore the brunt of this adjustment: 
their combined output of crude and liquids fell by 
17.3 per cent to 19.5 mbd, a decline of about 40 per 
cant from the 1979 peak of 31 mbd. Output on 
balance stagnated in North America and the 
centrally-planned economies, but in other major 
producers, particularly Mexico and Western Europe, 
it increased significantly. 

At the present time, it is rather difficult to assess 
future oil price developments. The dominant view is 
that nominal oil prices will at most remain un- 
changed for the foreseeable future but that in the 
short run they are more likely to fall. However, if 
such views caused a slackening of the drive towards 
energy conservation and substitution, they could 
prepare the ground for further unexpected oil price 
increases, especially if the levels of inventories 
remain relatively low. l 

The near-term outlook for stable oil prices hinges 
largely on the pricing and production policy of 
OPEC members, although their share in world 
supply has contracted markedly. In view of sluggish 
demand the tightening financial constraints, these 
countries have to choose between lowering prices 


to elicit demand and curbing production levels. ` 


While the options are rather clear, the alternative 
outcomes are not since there is considerable un- 
certainty about the output and pricing policies of 
other producers and, most importantly, about how 
erratic will be fluctuations in world demand for oil. 

Recent experience indicates that world oil demand 
can oscillate quite widely in the short run. In the 
post-war period, consumption rose steadily until 
1975, when it fell by about 2 per cent; it then re- 
bounded sharply in 1976 and grew gradually until 
1979; in 1980, it once again reversed course and 
began to fall rapidly. In other words, fuctuations 
in aggregate oi] consumption went through two 
different cycles in the last ten years generally paral- 
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leling those in the level of economic activity in the 
industrial economies. In the last three years, how- 
ever, this relationship appears to have been invali- 
dated as the positive, albert modest growth in the 
industrial countries was achieved without increasing 
oil consumption. For example, while the absolute 
level of economic activity increased by about 
2.6 per cent between 1979 and 1981, oil consump- 
tion actually dropped by 14.4 per cent. This recent 
experience raises questions about the nature and 
Stability of the link between oil demand and aggre- 
gate economic growth. 


Another important factor determining the demand 
for oil is the cumulative influence of conservation 
and substitution measures taken in response to price 
shifts. To forecast the future levels of demand for 
oil is, then, a very uncertain undertaking, requiring 
an assessment of the results of past and future 
investment in conservation and in the research and 
development of new energy-saving technologies. 
These investment efforts were intensified in the first 
half of the 1970s and then at the end of the decade 
because of the shifts in oil prices. The results of the 
research and development efforts are still being 
assessed and applied and steps to conserve energy 
are continually being taken. Moreover, the evidence 
is that although the present level of energy prices 
has deterred investment in several new capital- 
intensive projects to produce synthetic energy, there 
is still a considerable incentive to invest in energy- 
saving technologies. Little, though, is known about 
the future direction and results of this research, and, 
in particular, about how it will be affected by future 
price trends. In view of these considerations, a 
tentative overall conclusion would be that, although 
part of the drop in demand for energy was caused 
by the present recession, a considerable part was also 
produced by past investments in conservation and 
research and development and that, although these 
efforts might slacken somewhat in the medium term 
because of expectations of weak prices, the lagged 
effect of past efforts will continue to restrain energy 
consumption during that period. 


Early results of a study of the oil market suggest 
that in industrial countries as much as 40 per cent 
of the drop in oil consumption was of a structural 
or permanent nature — that is, predominantly 
caused by energy conservation and substitution and 
the adoption of energy-saving technologies.41 This 
would lend support to the view that the modest 
recovery in economic activity forecast for 1983 for 
the industrial countries is unlikely to reverse the 
present excess supply of oil especially if, as expected, 
recovery in energy-intensive sectors (such as auto- 
mobiles, steel and chemicals) takes place with some 
lag. 


Under these conditions of weak demand and 
stable inventories, aggregate oil production would 
have to be kept at its 1982 level of 53.2 mbd in 
order to match total demand. Any increase in the 
output of non-OPEC producers, which could be 
expected to be 1 mbd, would have to be offset by 
lower OPEC production levels if the group were not 
to see a fall in prices. O 
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NOTES 


1. Belgium, Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 

2. Austria, Greece, Norway, South Africa and the United 
Kingdom. ` 

3. The present recession in North America was far more 
severe than that of 1975, when output slackened by less than 
half the 1982 rate. 

4, France, Greece, New Zealand and Spain. 

5. Despite the expansionary monetary policy in the United 
States towards the latter half of 1982, the after-effects of 
the earlier constriction remained severe for many countries. 
In spite of small inflationary pressures in Japan, monetary 
policy was relatively tight to protect the yen and therefore 
entailed high real rates of interest. For much the same 
reason, the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
Kingdom followed cautiously accommodating policies as 
money supply growth remained at our slightly below the 
upper targets. In France and Italy, on the other hand, in 
view of relatively high inflation rates, monetary policy 
moderately tightened towards the end of 1982 to relieve 
exchange rate pressures within the European Monetary 
System (EMS). The monetary policy of the smaller European 
countries belonging to the EMS more or less followed the 
Federal Republic’s. 

6. The real interest rate equals the nominal interest rates 
net of inflationary expectations, which, however, cannot be 
observed. The deflation of nominal interest rates with the 
change in the GNP deflator therefore yields only an appro- 
ximation of real interest rates as perceived in financial 
markets. 

7. But in some of the smaller countries, including Greece 
and arcane negative real interest rates prevailed for most 
of 1982. 

8. With a given increase in money supply during a 
recession, idle money balances tend to flow into financial 
markets, where yields and hence interest rates come under 
pressure. This is normally reinforced by the flow of private 
funds withheld from new capital assets. Since in a reces- 
sionary environment the fall in nominal interest rates usually 
exceeds the reduction in inflation, real interest rates then 
tend to be very small or even negative. 

9, Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and 
the United Kingdom were important exceptions. 

10. Debt-service ratios for Denmark and Ireland are the 
highest among the developed market economies. 

11. Canada, France and the United States had on balance 
an expansionary fiscal policy, while in the other major 
countries it was contractionary (see OECD, Economic Out- 
look, December 1982, pp. 22-25). 

12. Other countries (including Australia, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and Norway) also reduced personal income 
taxes and granted various fiscal incentives to business 
investment and construction. s 

13. Rather than benefiting current consumptions, the 
personal income increments may have been used to rebuild 
cash positions in response to the decline of real household 
wealth during the preceding two years. 

14. Residential investment in real terms decreased by an 
annual rate of 10.9 per cent and production of vehicles and 
parts by 10.2 per cent during 1982. However, the decline 
in nominal interest rates and the very favourable in financing 
rates set for new car purchases led to an appreciable 
increase in housing starts and automobile sales towards 
year-end. 

15. The standard deviation of these countries’ growth 
rates increased in 1982 to 2.2 from 1.7 ia 1981. 

16. Amone the major seven industrial economies, trade’s 
contribution to growth was negative in France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States; its positive contribution in 
the case of Canada resulted mainly from a sharp reduction 
in import volume, but in the case of other countries from 
export quantum gains. 

17. In the United States’ manufacturing sector, for 
example, the rate of increase in gross hourly earnings fell 
from nearly 10 per cent in 1981 to an estimated 6.4 per cént 
in 1982. The drop, although less pronounced, also occurred 
in other sectors, including construction, mining and services. 

18. In the Federal Republic of Germany, for example, 
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insolvencies in the first half of 1982 were 40 pet cent higher 
than a year earlier. In the United Kingdom, the corres- 
ponding rate was 35 per cent or 63 per cent over 1980 levels 
(Financial Times, 6 January 1983). Inthe United States, 
business failure in 1982 exceeded 25,000 which was roughly 
50 per cent higher than in the preceding year (Dun and 
Breadstreet, Weekly Business Failures, New York, various 
issues). 

19. Also exceedingly modest in comparison with the 
mid-1970s. The 2.8 per cent average drop, with a standard 
deviation of 4.3, in the rate of change in consumer prices in 
1982 for the major economies contrasts with a 1.9 per cent 
drop, although with a standard deviation of 5.7 in 1975, 
when these countries followed accommodating fiscal and 
monetary policies; excluding the Uniied Kingdom, where 
inflation actually increased in 1975, the average drop was 
3.5 percentage points with a standard deviation of 4.2. 

20. World Economic Survey 1981-1982 (United Nations 
publication, Sales No. E. 82. II.C.1), pp. 15-17. 

21. Tax-induced non-wage labour costs did, though, 
increase in a number of countries. (See E. van Lennep, 
see the balance right”, OECD Observer, 1982, No. 11, 
pp. 4-5. 

22. Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, Hungary, Poland and Romania. 

23. The aggregate growth of the European centrally- 
planned economies and China of 2.5 per cent in 1982 appears 
to have been surpassed somewhat by the other planned 
economies. However, the result for the group as a whole 
is not likely to exceed the cited magnitude. 

24. For a more comprehensive analysis of these plans in 
the context of the current world economic situation and long- 
term growth prospects of the European planned economies, 
see “Medium-term growth and trade in the light of the 
socio-economic development plans of Eastern Europe and 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics for 1981-1985”, 
Supplement to World Economic Survey 1981-1982 (United 
Nations publication, Sales No E. 82. II. C. 2), pp 20-27. 

25. See, for instance, the recent statement by N. 
Ceausescu, Secretary-General of the Romanian Communist 
Party, in Scinteia (Bucharest), December 17, 1982. 

26. Asthe USSR’s plan fulfilment, report notes, *‘short- 
comings of labour, material and technical supplies, fluctua- 
tions in transport services and interruptions of energy sup- 
plies in various regions of the country” constrained growth 
(Pravda,, Moscow, January 23, 1983). 

27. These problems are being increasingly recognised. 
As an illustration, Mr Y.V. Andropov, the new Secretary- 
General of the Communist Party of the USSR, recently 
emphasised the central importance of solving economic and 
organisational problems that are depressing productivity 
(see Kommunist Moscow, 1982, No 17, pp 15-16). 

28. However, the German Democratic Republic again 
succeeded with very ambitious conservation measures. In 
industry, for example, the specific consumption of important 
energy and other prinrary materials decreased by over 6 per 
cent and, in consequence, the material cost of production 
per unit of outptt value declined by 2.6 per cent (Neues 
Deutschland, Berlin. January 15-16, 1983). 

29. The case of Poland, of course, is exceptional as the 
sharp contraction in output levels of the last two years was 
passed through also to consumption. Fixed income earners 
were particularly strongly affected. For a recent commentary 
on the dilemma this poses for socialist policy makers, see the 
interviews with Cz. Bobrowski in Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw, 
January 1-2, 1983 and J. Kordos in Zycie Gospodarcze, 
Warsaw), 1983, No 1, pp 1, 4. 

30. Ir fact, in several countries rationing of a number of 
foodstuffs and other consumer goods remained in effect or 
was reinforced in the course of the year. 

31. If realised, this would yield the level envisaged in the 
currént five-year plan. 

32. The Hungarian 1983 plan slates a 3 to 4 per cent 
décrease in aggregate domestic uses comprising a 10 per cent 
cut in investments and 0.5 to 1 per cent decrease in private 
consumption relative to anticipated 1982 levels. Average 
real incomes in 1983 will surpass, but real wages will drop 
below the corresponding 1980 levels (Nepszabadsug Budapest, 
December 3, 1982). 

33. Because of the delayed passing through of world 
market prices in the intra-CMEA trade price formula, energy 
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pricés. in the group will rise by another 17 to 20 per cent to 
reflect 1978-1982 average world prices. Siace the world 


, energy prices of 1981-1982 considerably surpass those of 


1977-1978, intra-C WEA oil prices will remain below current 
world levels in 1983. 

34. The high 1982 global food output stemmed in part 
from the fact that the acreage withdrawn from the produc- 
tion of non-food agricultural commodities because of 
depressed prices had largely been devoted to foodstuff pro- 

uction. 

35. Rice stocks are expected to decrease by about 3 million 
tons primarily because of the setback in Indonesia’s harvest. 

36. United States coal exports totalled 96.4 million tons, 
5.6 percent less than in 1981. 

37. Current surplus refining capacity in Europe is about 
40 per cent (Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, November 22, 
1982); in OPEC alone, it amounts to about 5 mbd (see 
Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, November 8, 1982). : 

38. In the first half of 1982, for example, consumption 
fell by 4.5 per cent in Brazil, 7 per cent in the Republic of 


Korea, 10 per cent in Thailand and 6 per cent in the Philip- 
pines (Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, November 15, 1982), In 
contrast, the oil exporters increased consumption in 1982, 
albeit at a slower pace than in the past. 

39. Oil stocks peaked at 127 days of consumption in mid- 
1981. At the end of 1982, total crude and product stocks 
amounted to 113 days of consumption, which compared with 
just 97 days in early 1979, seems to be quite adequate in view 
of probable oil price developments. See Petroleum Intelligence 
Weekly, October 18, 1982. 

40. Net exports of crude and products increased by 0.4 
mbd or 26 per cent in the first half of 1981 compared with 
the corresponding period a year earlier (see Petroleum Intelli- 
gence Weekly, December 6, 1982). 

41. These results are based on an aggregate econometric 
model of oil consumption behaviour in the OECD countries. 
The model was constructed in the Department of Inter- 
national Economic and Social Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat and was estimated, using quartelry data, over 
the 1971-1981 period. @ 





WOMEN’S WORLD ` 
Can she be Saved? 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 





jt has taken the combined effect 

of anguished screams of brides 
set on fire, years of fierce protests 
by women’s groups and a long 
sustained campaign by the print 
media, and may be the sponta- 
neous public anger that has 
started erupting after dowry 
deaths in the Capital, to make 
the Government wake up to the 
need of stringent laws to check 
them. But as the adage goes, 


. better late than never. 


The Union Cabinet has ap- 
proved the proposals to make 
dowry deaths a cognisable and 
non-bailable offence, to make 
cruelty leading to suicide punish- 
able, and to shift the onus of 
proof on the accused. In the 
course it has turned down the 
Home Ministry’s accommodat- 
ing recommendation to declare 
dowry death a non-cognisable 
and bailable offence. This mon- 
soon session our parliamenta- 
rians may be required to con- 
sider amendments being framed 
to the Indian Penal Code (1860), 
Criminal Procedure Code (1973) 
and the Indian Evidence Act 
(1872) proposed with a view to 
curb the spate of dowry deaths 
that continues unabated despite 
the historic judgement by Delhi’s 
Additional District Judge S.M. 
Aggarwal sentencing to death 
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the, husband, brother-in-law and 
mother-in-law of a dowry vic- 
tim. In this respect, Delhi’s 
record is formidable: in 1977, 
women’s death due to burns was 
recorded at 311. In 1982, the 
number had shot up to 810. 

The change being proposed to 
the Indian Evidence Act makes 
yet another exception to the 
principle underlining our juris- 
prudence, that presumes a person 
charged with an offence to be 
innocent till he is proved guilty 
by the process of Jaw. In certain 
offences relating to Scheduled 
Castes an exception had been 
made. In amendments propos- 
ed to Jaws relating to rape the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee 
has recommended that the onus 
of proof be shifted from the 
victim to the accused. It is now 
being proposed that the husband 
and in-laws should bear the 
burden of proving that they are 
not guilty of harassment. 

This alteration may once again 
raise the same debate over the 
‘erosion of the guiding principle 
of our Jaw’ that dragged on 
throughout 1980 when amend- 
ments to rape laws were formu- 
lated. 

A new provision is being added 
to the Indian Penal Code with 
regard to cruelty leading to 





suicide and making it punishable 
with three years imprisonment. 
‘Cruelty’ has not been left to be 
interpreted by the Court but has 
been defined. While comment on 
the definition must be reserved 
till a detaited examination of 
same, the corresponding amend- 
ment tothe Indian Evidence 
Act is welcome. It clearly states 
“‘the Court may presume cruelity 
leading to suicide onthe basis 
of the circumstance”. The Home 
Ministry had suggested that 
cruelty leading to suicide should 
be punished only till the first 
seven years of marriage. The 
cabinet rightly rejected the 
imposition of such limitations. 
Physical and psychological 
cruelty act like slow poison 
sometimes taking a very long 
time to produce the irremediable 
effects — they invariably do. The 
Cabinet has also taken into 
account the reluctance of people 
not immediately related to the 
victim, to appear in Court or 
get involved with the police in 
any matter. It also presumes 
that documentary or other such 
so-called concrete evidences are 
almost impossible to produce 
in such cases 

Under the present Jaw, abet- 
ment to suicide is a punishable 
offence. Understandably, cruce- 
Ity is not always interpreted as 
an encourgement to se!f-immola- 
tion. The abetment has to be an 
act of direct assistance and sanc- 
tion. Most husbands and in- 
laws get away by stating that the 
bride committed suicide. The 
police has already earned ill 
repute for letting criminals off 
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the hook on this plea. Last week 
Additional District and Sessions 
Judge of Delhi J.D. Kapoor 
censured the Delhi police for 
thier “careless, callous, casual 
and perfunctory’ approach in 


` handling of dowry death cases. 


and asked the Police Commis- 
sioner to call for an explanation 
from the concerned SHO for not 
procuring vital evidences like 
forensic reports of burnt clothes. 
Whether the case is actually a 
suicide case or not, taking the 
in-laws and police assertions to 
that effect at their face value, the 
guilty under this ‘cruelty’ clause 
can be brought to book. 
Registering of dowry death 
cases is also being simplified. 
This is a change that will come 
as a long desired relief to 
women’s groups who have had 
legal workshops conducted so 
that volunteers may learn how 
to go about inviting police atten- 
tion and at the same time how 
to rule out misuse of FIRs by 
policemen who are wont to play 
up its ommissions or mistakes in 
order to save the offenders from 
the clutches of law. And yet 


volunteers find themselves at sea 








Hindu Marriage . 


Act Lacuna 


WE are of the opinion that 

the recent judgement of 
the Andhra Pradesh High 
Court declaring Section 9 of 
Hindu Marriage Act in respect 
of restitution of conjugal 
rights as ultra vires of the 
Constitution, will go a long 
way in furthering the cause of 
women’s liberation and deve- 
lopment. That provision is a. 
relic of medieval times and is 
- a bye-product of religious 
bigotry then existing in Great 
Britain. The spirit of moder- 
nism demands that .women 
should not be coerced into 
carrying on sexual life even 
with husbands against their 
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_ will and 


with new complications arising 
in almost every case. Not all 
citizens are legal experts and not 
all can afford to or can find one 
at short notice in times of need. 
Simplification of procedures of 
filing a case is essential to ensure 
that everybody has easy access 
to law. It would be a pity if 
such changes were made only 
with regard to bride harassment 
or dowry deaths. Lodging of all 
kinds of reports should be made 
easier. 

By rejecting at least two 
accommodating proposals made 
by the Home Ministry in favour 
of stricter stipulation, the Cabi- 
net has displayed greater sensiti- 
vity to the problem than the 
concerned Ministry. While the 
Cabinet’s responsiveness to the 
need of the hour is appreciable, 
the Home Ministry approach 
inherent in its recommendation 
to make the offene ‘non-cognis- 
able’ is enough to dampen the 


` enthusiasm generated by the new 


developments. If the Ministry 
that is directly concerned with 
the offence takes such a view of 
the situation one wonders how 
much is going to change. 


or 





without their 


consent, 

We appeal to all lovers of 
freedom and progress in 
general and women’s organi- 
sations in particular to agitate 
for deletion of all provisions 
in the Hindu Marriage Act 
and other personal laws that 
militate against women’s rights 
and fight for secularisation 
and democratisation of human 
life. 

C. Rama Rao, Professor Depart- 
ment of Linguistics, Osmania 
University; Y. Raghavaiah, Profes- 
sor, Department of Public Adminis- 
tration, Osmaina University; G. 
Haragopal, Professor, Centre for 
Economic and Social Studies; M.V. 
Ramamurthy, Vice President, Indian 
Rationalist Association; Malladi 
Subbamma, President, Mahila 
Abhyudaya Samstha; V. Sivalinga 
Prasad, Faculty Member, Andhra 
Pradesh Open University; P. Satya- 
narayana, President. Abhyudaya 
Vivaha Vedhika; Y. Vaikuntam, 
Reader in History, Osmania Univer- 
sity; F, D. Vakil Lecturer in Politi- 
cal Science, Osmania University: 
H. Nageswara Rao, Lecturer in 
Political Science, Badruka College; 


of pleasure. O (July 12) 









Women’s groups and other social 
workers will have to remain as 
alert as ever. In itself itis a sad 
commentary on our law-enfor- 
cing machinery that external 
pressure has to be exerted to 
make them perform their duty, 
and this is no longer thought to 
be shocking or extraordinary. 
Everybody acccepts this as 
normal. Not a healthy sign. 
There are serious doubts about 
the serious and effective imple- 
mentation of these laws. These 
doubts are well-founded and 
have been vindicated again and 
again. Insistence by women’s 
group and some sincere official 
here and there may help imple- 
ment them now and then. But 
all these laws can at best only 
serve to penalise the guilty. 
They cannot bring back the 
dead. They cannot even save the 
girl by preventing murder or 
suicide. She can be saved only 
by social groups and most effec- 
tively by a change in basic atti- 
tudes. Shecan only be saved if 
she is looked at as a socially pro- 
ductive human being of worth 
and not a mere slave and object 


V. Ravindra’ Sastry, Lecturer in 
Political Science, New Science, 
College; T. Venkateswar Rao, Social 
Worker; G. Pushpaajali, House- 
wife; N. Satyavathi, Housewife; 
C. Andalu, Housewife; K. Annapurna 
Devi, Housewife; K. Prameela, 
Housewife; V. Satamma, House- 


wife; Vineeta Prasad, Housewife; 
and Susheela Verma, Housewife. 


July 6, 1983 


Hyderabad 
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israel-S.Africa Axis 


VIJAY GUPTA 


T 1977 the Council of Ministers of the Organisa- 

tion of African Unity condemned the alliance 
between Israel and the racialist regimes in Southern 
Africa, noting that a policy of terror and destruc- 
tion of the Palestinian and other Arab peoples in 
the Israeli-occupied territories, and of the African 
peoples in Southern African frontline states, was 
being pursued. 

Israel is deeply involved in the day-to-day main- 
tenance of white minority rule in South Africa. 
Israel serves as a link between Western world and 
South African finances. Despite the international 
arms embargo and repeated calls in the United 
Nations for trade sanctions against South Africa, 
Israel’s business and industrial firms continue to 
outfit the Pretoria regime with the very tools it 
needs to launch armed aggression against its neigh- 
bours, stay in power in Namibia, and occupy large 
areas, of Angola. Anyone seeking to understand 
the scope of Israel involvement in South Africa 
cannot ignore its close cooperation in the nuclear 
field, the strategic value of products and services 
provided by Israel and Israeli help to the key 
sectors of industry, particularly military. Due to 
US and Israeli help, South Africa will soon be an 
arms exporter. Israel also acts as a recruiting agent 
of ‘hired killers’ (mercenaries) for South Africa. 

The common link between these two racist. coun- 
tries is American imperialism which feeds them 
with arms to kill innocent people and provides 
support in the United Nations to squash any inter- 
national attempt to end discrimination and 
racialism. 

American imperialism benefits from these two 
nations in two specific ways. These two countries 
follow aggressive policies, and reject any inter- 
national control. They violate all UN sanctions, 
all international rules, all conventions. Secondly, 
they provide to American imperialism the military 
bases for threatening the under-developed world, the 
Nonaligned nations and the countries of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Jn order to understand historically, politically 
and economically the depth of this alliance we will 
discuss a few issues. 

Israeli-South African relations underwent a 
change in the 1960s when a large number of 
African states gained independence. Israel found it 
necessary to show some distance between itself and 
South Africa to win over the newly-liberated African 
countries. It hoped to use their support against 
its Arab neighbours. 
regime of Israel voted in support of a resolution in 
the UN General Assembly in 1961 which deprecated 
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Dr. Guptais Associate Professor of African Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Ironically, the racist, Zionist- 





South Africa’s policy of apartheid “as being repre- 
hensible and repugnant to the dignity and rights of 
peoples and individuals’. The Government of 
South Africa responded with bitterness. It with- 
drew the special concessions in foreign currency 
regulations which allowed Jewish organisations to 
transfer money and goeds to Isracl. 

But these overt statements did not affect the 
covert relations between the two states which con- 
tinued on many different levels. They continued 
because the relations between racist South Africa 
and Zionist Israel] are too deep and too real to be 
broken. They have common friends and enemies. 
The freedom-loving people of Asia, Africa and the 
Arab world are in constant clash with these ‘friends’ 
in the United Nations. Their common friends and 
supporters are neo-imperialist nations and former 
colonial powers without whose support they would 
both (South Africa and_ Israel) fall in a matter of 
days. And so, in 1967, when Israel unleashed its 
aggression in the Six-Day War, South Africa ex- 
tended support to the aggressor, Special regula- 
tions to allow free transfer of funds to Israel were 
quickly reinstated and other forms of material aid 
were made available. Economic, political and 
military links between the two countries grew rapi- 
dly in the subsequent years. 

The October war of 1973 made the alliance bet- 
ween South Africa and Israel clearly visible to the 
world. P.W. Botha, then Minister of Defence and 
now Prime Minister, declared his full support. The 
then Prime Minister, John Vorster, stated that if 
Israel lost the war, its defeat would have important 
consequences for South Africa. South Africa openly 
expressed its support to Israel and gave military 
assistance in men and material. Israel gave up the 
pretence of being opposed to South Africa's apart- 
heid policy. Relationship became open and formal. 
Their diplomatic relations were upgraded from the 
level of legations to that of embassies. Since then 
there has been a regular exchange of high-level 
visits. Moshe Dayan, General Meir Amit, Genera] 
Chaim Herzog, Iszhak Rabin and Ezar Weizmen 
visited South Africa, and high officials and Vorster 
visited Israel. 

Trade between Israel and South Africa has 
increased dramatically — for example, Israel's 
exports to South Africa were 4.3 million dollars in 
1965 and 43.1 million dollars in 1974, The 
depth of the inter-dependence of Israel and South 
Africa can be realised when one studies the diamond 
and electronics industry. Israel is the largest 
diamond-cutting centre in the world handling about 
52 per cent of all the rough marketed diamonds. It 
imports diamonds to the extent of one billion 
dollars annually, and virtually all of it is for re- 
export after cutting and polishing. South Africa is 
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one of the world’s leading suppliers of diamonds. 
In spite of the high secretiveness of this industry it 
is not difficult to figure out that the bulk of Israel’s 
imports of rough diamonds comes from South 
Africa. The significance of this relationship can be 
found in the fact that polished gemstones constitute 
almost half of Israel’s total industrial exports and 
earn nearly 300 million dollars in foreign exchange. 

The electronics industry reflects the ugliest face 
of this unholy alliance. This ‘high technology 
sector’ as it is called, represents 55.3 per cent of 
manufacturing production of Israel, and the bulk 
of its exports are either in sophisticated armaments 
or equipment otherwise related to military applica- 
tions. The International Institute for Strategic 
Studies reported ia its annual The Military Balance 
1976-77 that South Africa’s primary suppliers of 
arms were France and Israel. There have been 
numerous press reports of Israeli supplies of gun- 
boats, fighter planes, helicopters, machine-guns, 
small arms and military electronics equipment to 
South Africa. Even more ominous is the increasing 
nuclear collaboration between Israel and South 
Africa and the reports of the explosion of a neutron 
bomb by South Africa with Israeli connivance. 

Deliveries of arms to South Africa from Israel 
are made according to a special agreement conclu- 
ded at the time of Prime Minister Vorster’s visit to 
Tel Aviv at the beginning of 1976. Under this 
agreement South Africa receives through Israel 
(Israel receives immense quantities of arms from 
USA and itself manufactures under US licences and 
on their credits many types of arms) the most up- 
to-date arms including missiles. Not only has Israel 
been delivering arms to South Africa for a number 
of years, it has played host to an official military 
delegation from Pretoria which came to study 
“Israeli military strategy”. Israeli armed forces 
personnel have also been sent to South Africa to 
instruct a punitive detachment in methods of sup- 
pressing popular movements. 


This flowering relationship between the two 
regimes leaves no doubt that Israel has successfully 
stepped in to fill the vacuum created by the United 
Nations embargo on arms to South Africa. Not 
only are arms being supplied to South Africa, the | 
direct participation of Israel and the Western 
powers in the development of South Africa’s own 
arms industry is well known. South Africa serves 
the imperialist interests by being a “local centre of 
power’’. 

It would not be out of place to mention here the 
strong links between South Africa and Israel provi- 
ded by the Jewish community in South Africa. This 
community is highly organised under the South 
Africa Jewish Board of Deputies and the S.A. 
Zionist Federation whose role in promoting the 
unholy alliance is notorious. Not only does it clearly 
identify itself with the privileged ruling white 
minority because it enjoys the fruits of the prevail- 
ing system of discrimination, it is also the highest 
per capita contributor to the state of Israel averag- 
ing over 2 million dollars a year. Its organisations 
concern themselves with the promotion of Zionism 
and make it a poiat not to oppose or allow indivi- 
dual Jews to oppose the brutal, racist and inhuman 
policies of the South African Government. It is 
clear that for the independence of the people of 
South Africa, for the maintenance of the integrity, 
sovereignty and freedom of the neighbouring states 
(that is, the frontline states or the states which are 
bearing the biggest burden of the anti-racialist, anti- 
colonialist movement), it is necessary to expose the 
alliance between Israel and South Africa. It is 
equally necessary to expose the protection USA 
provides to both these racist regimes. 

Israel-South Africa ties are becoming organic. 
They are increasing and deepening. The two coun- 
tries are acquiring common stakes. This relation- 
ship has a special quality because of the worldwide 
power and influence of Zionism, especially in 
USA. O 


UNCTAD (from page 7) 


Sri Lanka) land could be released for growing of 
food crops to bring about self-sufficiency in food. 
Increased participation in processing will lead to 
higher value added exports and increased export 
earnings. Higher profits could. be translated into 
higher wages, better working condition, and more 
jobs. 
The Integrated Programme for Commodities 
stands to benefit not only the developing but the 
developed contries as well in enabling the developed 
countries to have a stable source of supply of raw 
materials in the future at predictable prices. It is 
designed to replace the piecemeal and isolated 
attempts of previous years with a coordinated 
approach to the whole commodity issue. Because, 
though distinct in their own problems of differences 
in market structure, they suffer a large number of 
problems which can be solved by a joint approach 
across the whole range of commodities. 

It has been the experience of Commodity Agree- 
ments that there has been failure to agree on actual 
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problems facing a commodity and failure to perceive 
mutual benefits that can accrue from price stability. 
It is a step forward if the commodity problem is 
seen as a whole. But the developing countries 
efforts at pushing forward the Integrated Program- 
me have remained thwarted even in UNCTAD-VI. 

The call for “interim agreements” was to deal 
with the immediate crisis within an institutionalised 
orderly fashion, forestalling distress sales by pro- 
ducers obliged to act alone and outside the frame- 
work of international cooperation. The interim 
agreements would be terminated as soon as market 
conditions allow, while the experience gained in 
their operation would lay a basis for the negotiation 
of longer term and more comprehensive Inter- 
national Commodity Agreements for a number of 
commodities not yet covered by such agreements. 
— (TD/273/p24.. UNCTAD VI: Commodity 
Issues.) 

The draft resolution on commodity issues contains 
mild exhortations to countries that have not ratified 
the Common Fund to do so. The Group B, coun- 
tries did not succeed in tilting the commodity issues 


entirely in their favour and the Integrated Pro- 
gramme has not been abandoned. The Committee 
on Commodities was asked to examine the possi- 
bility of ‘interim agreements’ or arrangements for 
commodities of particular export interest to deve- 
loping countries. 

The proposal for an expansion and liberalisation 
of the compensatory financing facility made by the 
developing countries is backed by the legitimate 
claim that individual developing countries’ shortfall 
in commodity exports need additional financing. 
Exportable supplies from individual (often the Least 
Developed) countries are subject often to large and 
unpredictable fluctuations as a result of climatic 
variations, labour disputes or other local disruption 
which cause instability in export earnings even in 
the absence of price fluctuation. 

The existing mechanisms available have not deve- 
loped commensurately in nature, flexibility and size. 
The IMF Compensatory Financing Facility (CFF) 
allows drawings for shortfalls in total merchandise 
trade and some services and for above-average 
increases in cereal import costs. There are quota 
limits to drawings; country pattern of quota distri- 
bution; repurchase condition that might require 
repayment even at times when large shortfalls are 
experienced; absence of allowances for changes in 
import prices in calculating compensatable short- 
falls; and use of judgemental forecasting of the two 
past shortfall years in determining the magnitude of 
such shortfalls. (TD/273/page 31). 

A comparison of the actual decline of export 
earnings with the drawings of developing countries 
under CFF will point to its inadequacy. The decline 
in export earning was $ 8 billion in 1981 and about 
$20 billion between 1981 and 1982 whereas the 
drawings amounted to SDR 3.2 billion against com- 
pensatable shortfalls (as calculated by IMF) of 
SDR 5.0 billion, arate of compensation which is 
equal to 64 per cent. 

IMF however is trying to club together in a pack- 
age the no conditionality Compensatory Financing 
Facility and any other other loan application of a 
country from another facility to which conditions 
apply. While the other loan is being considered by 
the Board of Governors, compensatory financing 

. drawings are witheld. Thus in effect conditionality 
affects compenstory financing too. 

While the developing countries have been trying 
to press forward Buenos Aires Declaration regard- 
ing issues relating to IMF, the developed countries 
want to discuss such matters in the relevant inter- 
national financial forum. 

UNCTAD-VI might have decided to act on the 
following demands which were emphasised at the 
Buenos Aires meeting regarding IMF: 

(1) Providing new allocations of SDRs of no less 

- than 15 billion annually with special additional 
allocation to meet the need for increased quotas 
under the Eight General Review of Quotas.” 

(2). The link between SDRs and development 
financing, that is, by creating a low conditionality 
medium-term facility for developing countries 
financed from SDR allocation to the developed 
countries, - 
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(3) Completing Ninth General Review of Quotas 
by the end of 1984 and raising the share of the 
developing countries in IMF Quotas to atleast 45 
per cent of the total, and maintaining or increasing 
members’ access to IMF resources expressed as a 
multiple of quotas. i 

(4) To review conditionality and place greater 
stress on expanding the supply of resources in 
undergoing adjustment. 

(5) Establishment of a new Trust Fund by the 
sale of atleast another 25 million ounces of IMF 
gold. 

(6) Conducting strengthened surviellance over 
the exchange rate and related fiscal monetary and 
trade policies of the developed countries. 

But Group B has questioned the competence of 
UNCTAD to go into the fundamental issues in the 
field of international monetary system. In their view 
IMF is the proper forum for discussing such issues. 

In the draft resolution of Internationa] Monetary 
issues IMF is urged to review its conditionality, 
Compensatory Financing Facility and “in the 
interest of the developing countries in the following 
questions and their desire that they be studied 
further” four areas have been outlined: 

(a) establishing a link between SDRs and deve- 
lopment finance; 


(b) reviving the Trust Fund; 


(c) establishing a low conditional medium- 
term facility. 


(d) a special adjustment of small quotas below 
SDR’s 10 million. 

The only positive step seems to bethe recom- 
mendation for the appointment of an expert group 
to examine inter alia the nature and causes of 
instability in export earnings; the role and impact 
of stabilisation in export earnings on commodity 
markets, the finance and economic costs of stabilis- 
ing influence of commodity agreements and the 
Common Fund. 

Issues relating to external debt of the developing 
countries was an important item on the agenda of 
UNCTAD-VI. The proportion of debt on conces- 
sional terms declined from 41 per cent 1970 to 25 
per cent in 1980 whereas debt owed to private 
financial institutions rose from 23 per cent of total 
debt in 1970 to 50 percent in 1980. Interest pay- 
ments grew by almost 50 percent in 1981, and total 
debt services (amortisation plus interest) reached 
$ 99 billion in 1981. 

The Trade and Development Board of UNCTAD 
adopted Resolution 165 (S-II) in 1978 and called 
upon the developed countries to adopt measures 
which would make way for softer terms on past 
bilateral Official Development Assistance (DDA) 
to proper countries. In 1980 the Trade and Deve- 
lopment Board again called upon governments to 
continue this exercise and requested UNCTAD to 
review the progress made. But USA had not com- 
pleted the action proposed, the Socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe were not participating in the 
exercise and some countries did not provide infor- 
mation. And no new commitments under Substan- 
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tial New Programme of Action for the Least Deve- 
loped Countries (adopted in 1981) have emerged 
from UNCTAD-VI. Thus the target set at the 
Paris Club’s recent meeting of doubling ODA to the 
Least Developed Countries by 1985 is not likely 
to be achived. Interestingly, the draft resolution 
on External Debt stresses “that debt restructuring 
operations should aim ‘at contributing to debtor 
countries’ efforts to re-establish their credit and 
therefore regain access to financial resources on 
appropriate terms and conditions, thereby restoring 
their development momentum and establishing 
a sound basis for long-term economic development”. 
Thus debtors should not look too much for external 
help on concessional terms. 

In the area of trade, the European Community 
reaffirmed the importance it attaches to maintaining 
an open, multilateral and global trading system 
and to rejecting protectionism. But they saw GATT 
as the instrument best suited to achieve these 
aims. 

The European Community also challenged the 
suggestions expressed in the Buenos Aires text that 
the imperfections in the operation of the trading 
system are attributable only to the developed coun- 
tries. The Director-General of GATT Arthur 
Dunkel in speaking of the developing countries 
underlined that “if their debt burden is not to 
become insupportable, they must have the possi- 
bility of achieving a rate of increase in their export 
earnings that keeps pace with the growth in their 
debt-servicing requirements...Liberal trade policies 
will make an essential contribution to the relief of 
their present financial difficulties.” 

The draft resolution in the area of International 
Trade agreed that the developed countries should 
review their existing trade legislation, regulation 
and procedures relating to anti-dumping and 
countervailing duties, ‘‘in order to assure themselves 
that there are no unjustifiable impediments to the 
trade of other countries, in particular to that of the 
developing countries and to take remedial action 
as appropriate”. This is hardly a strong condemna- 
tion of the present protectionist policies of deve- 
loped countries. . 

Finally, the trickle down effect of economic reco- 
very in the developed countries was challenged by 
Raul Prebisch himself who cast serious doubts 
about the strength of the economic recovery and 
argued that the developing countries should not 
wait for economic reactivation in the industrial 
nations. They should expand prudently with 


selective import substitution policies as they did in 
the 1930s — this would bring down interest 
rates. 


But UNCTAD VI was not just another oppor- 
tunity missed and and the hopeful signs are that the 
dialogue between North and South is still alive. 
The more these problems are aired in international 
fora like UNCTAD, UN General Assembly and 
GATT in quick succession, postponements and 
ambivalent attitudes of the developed countries 
will syon become not mere embarassments but 
burdensome equipage in the way to a sustained 


recovery. LJ 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. UNCTAD’s permanent ongoing body, the 68 member 
Trade and Development Board, was the first international 
body to be composed of members grouped according to their 
level of development, type of economic system and culture. 
Group A was designated to include Asian and African coun- 
tries and Yugoslavia; Group B developed market economies; 
Group C the Latin American countries, and Group D the 
Socialist countries. Group A &C merged in an expand 
Group of 77. 

2. IMF assistance is available to its members in balance 
of payments need for the purpose of financing their contri- 
bution to buffer stock of primary products established under 
International Commodity Agreements (ICAs) that are judged 
to be suitable for {MF financing. So far IMF has authorised 
the use of its resources in this connection for tin, cocoa, 
rubber and sugar stocks but purchases have been made by 
11 countries only with respect to tin and sugar for a total of 
SDR 247 mn. - 

3. “A substantial proportion of world export supply has 
been held by the market as a result of buffer stock interven- 
tion or the operation of export quotas under the agreements, 
(ICAs). By September 1982, this proportion was as high as 
one third for coffee (with a further 1/6 envisaged for 1982/83) 
over one quarter for tin, about 10 per cent for cocoa, and 
4 per cent or 5 per cent for rubber and sugar. Had these 
amounts entered the world market in the absence ofthe 
agreements, the producing countries’ export earning from 
these commodities in 1982 would have been on an approxi- 
mate estimate some $ 6-7 billion lower than the amount they 
will actually obtain”. UNCTAD: TD/273/p 15. 

4. The intial $ 6 billion Common Fund was truncated into 
a $ 750 million Fund in the 1980 Agreement. of ‘wnich $ 470 
million is Direct Contributed Capital. Financial contri- 
bution to the Common Fund are the responsibility of indi- 
vidual countries, not regional groups. The amount each 
country has to pay over and above the $ 1 million ‘‘entrance 
fee” is decided on the basis of the country’s share in world 
commodity trade and or its ability to pay. 
ee . Fund for the Future by Ken Laidlaw and Roy Laisbkey, 


0, 

6. The total allocation of SDRs since 1970 in four basic 
periods has been 21.352 billion representing 7 per cent of 
total world reserves other than gold. In the first basic period 
1970-72, 9.3 billion SDRs were allocated; there was no allo- 
cation in the Second basic period 1973-77; in the third basic 
period 1978-81, it was SDRs 12.052 billion. No allocation: 
of SDRs are proposed in the Fourth basic period beginning 
January 1, 1982, on account of opposition from USA. 


Bad for Both 


Time was when all over the world a handful of rich 
coexisted with and were surrounded by the poor. This 
could no longer be tolerated in the industrialised 
countries. But it is stillso in many countries, Can it 
really be much prolonged? Either within countries or 
between nations is it not better to bring about the 
aan with understanding and harmony? That is all 
we ask. 

Everybody agrees that there is a global economic 
crisis. It originated in the industrialised countries and 
has been inthe making for some time. When as a 
result of the Bretton Woods Conference, certain inter- 
national financial institutions were set up, problems 
were not looked at in their totality nor was the chang- 
ing world political situation taken into account. These 
institutions were meant primarily to promote the 
interests of advanced countries. At that time tho 
majority of today’s developing countries were not 
independent, so their legitimate interest went unre- 
presented and the internal contradictions inherent in 
the system soon became apparent. This basic struc- 
turul flaw distorts the functioning of these institutions. 
It is not surprising that they have failed at the first 
crucial test. What was initially supposed to be advan- 
tageous to the developed but not specially helpful to 
the developing has turned hut to be bad for both. 

From Mrs. Gandhi’s Raul Prebish Lecture delivered 
on June 8, 1983. 
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UNCTAD VI: An Overview (from page 5) 


USA tried quite a few divisive gimmicks. To 
give one example, US delegate in his plenary speech 
and subsequent press conference quoted Indira 
Gandhi out of context in an effort to isolate India 
from the other G-77 countries, 

It has now become clear, more than ever before, 
that 125 developing countries belonging to G-77, 
for their economic upliftment must depend more on 
collective self-reliance and greater co-operation 
amongst themselves. The areas of such co-operation 
have to be identified with vigour and clarity and 
institutions for implementation bilateral and multi- 
lateral basis have be formed without loss of time. 

For the developing countries, UNCTAD-VI holds 
a big lesson that they must generate maximum 
demestic resources, maximise Savings and invest- 
ment, march towards individual self reliance and 
collective self-reliance and must undertake urgent 
steps for institutionalising wide ranging multi- 
farious co-operation within Group-77. 

Group-B has not demonstrated as a monolithic 
group. Depending on issue to issue, there were 
clear divisions between USA together with its 
appendages IMF and World Bank, UK, West 
Germany on one side; and the other countries of 
Group-B, on the other. 


Gre of 77, made specific proposals based on its 
Buenos-Aires collective positions. Some of the 
major issues need to be noted: 

Third World Debt: Third World Debt now stands 
at over $ 600 billion and annual debt service 
requirements are $ 130 billion. Forty per cent of 
the total Third World debts or $ 250 billion is 
short-term debt (SDR) and is due for repayment 
mainly to Western banks in the next twelve to 
eighteen months. 

On present estimate, it is not posslbe for the Third World 
to pay back the loans on time. Rescheduling is necessary. 
Fine distinctions are made belween default and requests for 
rescheduling. Brazil and Mexico are setting the example for 
a new approach to debts. Brazil alone has a massive foreign 
debt of $ 84 billion. To prevent default, Western Banks will 
have to lend more money and may have even to send the 
debtors to chopping blocks of IMF for the so-called rescue 
operations. For the debtor countries, the dictum is “if no 
money comes in, none can go out”. 

If debt rescheduling is not done Brazil may be forced to 
delare a moratorium. If may not be surprising if some of 
the big boys — Citizen Bank and Chase Manhattan Bank do 
not survive the storm. Some suggestions have been thrown 
up in private conversation at Belgrade, that the Third World 
now possesser a new weapon, debts; and this weapon fis more 
potent than the oil weapon of 1960s. The Third World 
would be well advised to wield this weapon discreetly. 

Protectionism: On protection, the stand of the developing 
countries from the Buenos Aires platform has been a halt to 
protectionist measures against exports of the developing 
countries”. This is considered in five district proposals. USA 
strangely counter accused the developing nations on the issue 
of protectionism. Rolling back of protectionism by rich 
industrially advanced countries does not appear to.be on 
cards. Sermons wil] continue to be issued. Here the Indian 
stand was very good as it was on many other issues. Indira 
Gandhl frankly accused the rich countries of double 
standards. 

Money and Finance: Buenos-Aires Platform demanded (1) 
restructuring of IMF and World Bank; (2) improvement of 
quality and quantity of resources available to the develop- 
ing countries from’ IMF and World Bank; (3) increare in 
allocation of SDR to $15 billion annually ; (4) establishment 


of link between SDR and development finance, and some 
other suggestions. USA, IMF were not ina receptive frame 
of mind except for minor concessions. USA did not hesitate 
to make it very clear that IMF as it is coustituted, isin its 
opinion, the best judge on such issues. 

In this context, the relevance of the Indian call — voiced 
through NAM Summit — for calling a World Conference on 
Money and Finance to development with unversal participa- 
tion, is sharply brought out and, given adequate preparations 
can be a reality inthe near future —at least that is the 
impression that one could gather from the lobby talks at 
Belgrade 

Commodity Problems: In commodity Sector, an integrated 
programme of commodities was suggested namely commo- 
dity arrangements, for price stabilisation measures and 
creation of a common fund for commodities. For the period 
1980-82, the aggregate loss of export earning by developing 
countries resulting essentially from the collapse in commo- 
dity prices is estimated at some $21 billion. 

The Common Fund for commodities is visualised as an 
institution which would provide finance to international 
commodity agreements (of which at present there are five 
covering Cocoa, Coffee, Rubber; Sugar and Tin) for financ- 
ing of buffer stocks. Till now the minimum necessary number 
of 90 states have not ratified for enabling the Common Fund 
to come into force. 

Transfer of Technology: A Report on the Strategy for 
Technological Transformation of the Developing Countries 
prepared by the UNCTAD Secretariat was sought to be 
blocked by the Group B, particularly by US; but this move 
was foiled by the powerful case for it made by Dr Surendra 
Patel, UNCTAD’s Director of Technology. This Report 
emphasised the possibility of technology cooperation among 
LDCs, and the need for technology planning at the national 
level in the developing countries, including decommercialisa- 
tion of public technology. 

Shipping: The monopolist policies in shipping operated by 
rich countries by covert methods was laid bare at Belgrade, 
In this respect, the underhand practices of the Western, 
particularly US, operators go heavily against the intrests of 
the developing countries. 

INALLY UNCTAD-VI deliberations have achieved 

something worthwhile. For the first time developing 
countries have been able to identify issues on which they 
have to continue the struggle against neo-colonial exploita- 
tion. For the first time, the shape of the ‘New International 
Economic Order” has emerged clearly. The developing 
countries are cleared today than ever before as to what they 
want out of the rich industrially advanced countries. 

If anybody expected that the rich countries on their own 
would make concessione to the developing countries, it was 
a mistaken presumption. Not even a rich individual makes 
concessions to the poor without being driven against the 
wall, what to say of rich countries making concessions to the 
poor nations. 

UNCTAD-VI has been a step forward from New Delhi 
and Buenos-Aires. During NAM Summit the developing 
countries collectively raised their economic problems and 
demands without the presence of the developed countries. 
The same happened at Buenos-Aires, where they formulated 
their joint position. At Belgrade, the UNCTAD platform 
was Virtually a face-to-face confrontation across the negotiat- 
ing table. 

UNCTAD-VI has to be looked upon as a process of for- 
ward movement by the developing countries, a Process ofr 
forging the political will for a Struggle and a process of 
examination about the likely future changes. 

Those economists who are predicting the decline of the 
West and the coming of the age of India and the Third 
World are not doing so without reason as the united stand of 
the developing world backed by massive data for sucha 
Possibility that came up during UNCTAD-VI. 

During the UNCTAD-VI deliberations, India Played a 
healthy leading role. On many issues the initiative was taken 
by the Indian delegation headed by Commerce Minister V.P. 
Singh. India was heard with attention and respect. Indira 
Gandhi’s Raul Prebisch Lecture was widely appreciated for 
its clarity and forthrightness. 

There is no recovery round the corner. Interdependence 
is not a slogan but a reality. Itis hoped, UNCTAD VI will 
have lessons for USA and Group-B. They can forget the 
realities of life only at their own peril. (July D@ 


UNCTAD-VI: A Critical View 


(Continued from page 8) 


have given rise to foreign exchange problems. 
UNCTAD has failed to get, any concrete agree- 
ment on solving the mounting debt problem, the 
rising cost of debt servicing and the need to increase 
official development assistance and concessional 
loans from international institutions. The advanced 
capitalist countries could not be effectively persuad- 
ed to give-any promise of lifting trade barriers 
hindering the entry of exports from the developing 
countries. They have repeated that with the recovery 
of their economies protectionism will be gradually 
given up provided the developing contries also agree 
to open their markets for unhindered entry of goods 
from the West. The same is the story of securing 
some sort of self-reliance in the matter of food. 
Gamani Corea, the Secretary General of 
UNCTAD, has viewed the outcome with some sort 
of optimism and is hopeful of the future. According 
to him, though expectations have not been realised, 
yet there are agreements like redoubling of efforts 
to reach the aid target and for reducing the trade 
barriers. Even though there are no detailed com- 
mitments, steps are indicated for transferring more 
resources to the developing countries, getting them 
better commodity prices and bringing order and 
stability in commodity market and dismantling 
trade barriers. Only the coming months will tell 
whether any progress is going to be achieved. 


The resolutions on commodities are designed to 
give fillip to commodity negotiations and agree- 
ments and the long delayed Common Fund may be 
launched on the coming New Year Day. This Fund 
was mooted long ago to bring some sort of stability 
in the commodity market and prevent losses to the 
developing countries as a result of fluctuations in 
the prices of goods exported by them. A specific 
proposal was brought before UNCTAD to get an 
expert body appointed to look into the question of 
a complementary compensatory financing facility 
for shortfalls in export earnings of the developing 
countries and assigning a role to UNCTAD in the 
services sector. But this faced tough opposition 
from USA and it cast the single negative vote. It 
described the resolution as biased and wanted that 
only IMF should take care of compensatory financ- 
ing and no other provision should be made. USA’s 
worry is understandable. Through IMF it can 
control and regulate the provision of compensatory 
finance but if a seperate fund is created and adminis- 
tered by a body independent of IMF, then USA will 
not be able to exercise much hold. 

A demand was also voiced that IMF must end 
discrimination in the allocation of its funds and 
financing facility and it must expedite its review of 
compensatory financing facility. It was also deman- 
ded that compensatory financing schemes should 
only be applicable to market economy countries. 

The group of Least Development Countries was 
most disappointed at the outcome of UNCTAD. 
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Though the resolution on LDCs reaffirmed the 
commitment of the international community to 4 
substantial new programme of action for 1980s, 
adopted by the Paris Conference and it urged upon 
the advanced capitalist countries to achieve the 
target Of 0.15 per cent of their GNP as Official 
Development Assistance or to double their present 
Official Development Assistance to LDCs by 1985 
or as soon as possible thereafter, USA expressed its 
reservations. It declared that it did not accept the 
specific targets as laid down in the resolution. It 
asserted that IMF was the best qualified institution 
to deal with and solve the financial difficulties of 
LDCs, arising out of shortfall in export earnings 
and it could also provide the needed assistance. The 
British delegate also toed the same line. While ex- 
pressing verbal sympathy with LDCs, he said: “We 
must also pay attention to real needs of other 
developing countries which though among the 
poorest are not included in the category of 
LDCs.” Needless to add this was a mischievous 
statement, directed at dividing the developing 
countries. 

The UNCTAD report on technology transfer, 
prepared by the UNCTAD Secretariat and presen- 
ted to the Belgrade session despite a stiff opposition 
by USA and its allies, has a number of important 
things to say. It stresses the need for collective self- 
reliance among the developing countries in the 
matter of technology. This will provide greater 
import options to those developing countries which 
wish to buy technology and equipment. Since the 
developing countries have many similarities in their 
situations and circumstances, their technologies 
will be more suitable than those offered by the deve- 
loped countries. This will break the monopoly of 
the developed countries over technology and bring 
down prices too. The Report stresses the need for 
the developing countries to cooperate among them- 
selves to develop, adapt and refashion technologies 
“originally received from the developed countries.” 
The developing countries must have technology 
planning and assessment units at the national level 
to push up the development of indigenous techno- 
logy and perform the task of careful selection and 
monitoring of imported technology so that useless 
and outdated technology is not dumped by the 
developed countries. 

To perform these two tasks, the developing 
countries must be provided with adequate 
information and for this a close cooperation with 
UN bodies working in the field of technology is a 
must. It is emphasised in the Report that the 
developing countries must have their own consul- 
tancy services and they can help each other. India 
at present has strong and diversified consultancy 
services and it is in a position to help other deve- 
loping countries. 


Another suggestion is to decommercialise the 
public technology because most of the inputs for the 
development of technology are financed by govern- 
ments and public institutions. It is unfair that in this 
situation private firms are allowed to sell techno- 
logy to extort maximum financial gains. [C] 
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Our scientists must think of somehow introducing the most advanced means 
into our villages, bring professionalism into traditional systems of information, 
health and so on. Can we think of using micro-electronics and micro- 
computers? To the question of whether we can afford new techniques ana 
equipment, I counter with another: can we afford to be stuck with obsolete 
ones? Above all there must be far quicker decision-making at all levels. We 
must also rid ourselves of the colonial hangover of looking to the West for 
models, when those become outdated almost as soon as we can acquire or 


copy them. 


The West has concentrated on the sharpening of the intellect. India has 
always respected qualities of mind; yet alongside there has run a stream of 
insight and intution whose value is getting greater recognition in today’s 
Western science. Unlike the West, our philosophy has flexibility, our myths 
provide parallel for practically every situation and modern idea. Why don’t 
we use them for such purposes? Gandhiji did. That is how his words went 
straight to the hearts of our peasants. How can we ever make up for lost time 
unless we begin now to create technology for the 21st Century? 


— Indira Gandhi at the Indian Science Congress, January 3, 1983 


LET US RID OURSELVES OF THE HABIT OF COLONIAL 
DAYS OF LOOKING TO THE WEST FOR MODELS 
AND ADAPT OUR OWN MEANS TO CREATE NEW 
TECHNOLOGY FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


SAH BROTHERS 
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MAXIMUM HEIGHT OF LIFT 
MAXIMUM CLEAR OUTREACH 
MAXIMUM STABILITY 
MAXIMUM TRACTIONABILITY 
MAXIMUM VERSATILITY 


PEAREY LAL & SONS (E.P.) LTD. 
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DIESEL HYDRAULIC TRUCK MOUNTED CRANES 
5 to 20 Ton Capacity 
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living ina 
fuel’s paradise 


The giant wheels of industry haven’t come 
to a standstill. 


Gas-guzzling automobiles haven't stopped 
on their tracks. 


Man continues to shuttle in the space. 


After all, energy continues to be available, 
doesn’t it? 
The question is, at what cost? 


Already, we are paying an extravagant 
price for our energy rich hfe. 


And, it’s a certainty, that by the end of the 
century, man would have stripped the earth 
of most of its exhaustible endowment. 


We have already suffered a senes of 
energy shocks and are at the end of the 
road of abundant fuel supphes. 


And relief can come only from 
conservation, renewable sources of energy 
and improved efficiency 


One of the major concerns of BHEL, 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited. 


A company that’s not only engaged in the 
generation of power, but is devoted to 
increased energy efficiency and exploitation 
of renewable sources. 

BHEL’s concern reflects in its successful 
commercial production of the worid’s first 
fluidised bed bouer. And the advances tt has 
made in narnessing the Sun and the Wind. 
Magneto Hydro Dynamics, Geothermal, 
Biomass and other new hopes. 

After all, we owe it to future generations. 


NEW DELHI SEPTEMBER 18-20 1983 
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At Twenty-one 


Theron years is a brief span in the 
life of a nation, and yet the opportunity 
and the privilege that came the way of 
Mainstream since its launching in Septem- 
ber 1962 are our treasured possession, the 
wealth garnered with the active support 
and encouragement extended by numerous 
friends and well-wishers from far and 
near. 

That is the staple diet that has sustained 
us for these twenty-one years. Even the 
rigours of privation could be borne with 
hope and cheer by the handful that have 
made it possible for Mainstream to cover 
this journey, however haltingly, because we 
at our humble station have always sought 
to keep up our abiding faith in the destiny 
of the millions, the men and women who 
have made this land of ours great in 
history and promise to make it greater in 
the world of tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, dark lowering clouds over- 
hang this picturesque land of ours. The 
country’s integrity and the security of its 
frontiers are menaced. At home, political 
processes are getting eroded and the cor- 
rosion of politics is about to undermine 
our hard-won democracy: politicians and 
political parties, by and large, are cooped 
up in their narrow grooves, unable to dis- 
cern or decipher the ominous signs of the 
times writ across our wide open sky. 
Abroad, an insensate drive towards a 
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war that shall extinguish life on this earth, 
has gripped small men and women wield- 
ing authority in the most powerful country 
in history, obsessed blindly with the greed 
for world domination. 

And yet this world of ours, armed with 
new technologies that virtually conquer 
space and time, can be made a beautiful 
place to live in, where labour shall be enth- 
roned and poverty banished, where leisure 
for the millions shall enrich the culture of 
distant lands and shall bring glory to our 
civilisation. Towards the building of such 
a world of hope and glory, this nation of 
ours has to play its decisive role. And to 
play such a role, the mindless bickerings 
and scramble for loaves and fishes of 
power have to be set aside; the wealth of 
the nation has to be spread without 
inequity, its culture has to be spread in 
equitable measure among all sections of 
the community. 

For the realisation of such a dream, 
Mainstream re-dedicates itself as it enters 
the adult age that lies ahead of it beyond 
the milestone of twenty-one. With its 
mind without fear and its head held high, it 
steps forward in its career with humility 
but firm faith in the strength and great- 
ness of this land with its magnificent 
humanity. 

N.C. 
September 15 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS FOR MAINSTREAM 


Personality of Its Own 
PREM BHATIA 


AFTER having read Main- 
stream for over 10 years, 
Lam still unable to “‘clas- 
sify” the product. It is 
obviously not a “magazine” 
as we understand the spe- 
cies today. It is not a 
“journal”, with which one 
usually associates research. 

Even as a “weekly” it 
does not answer to the 
description of the class that 
goes by its name. It is pub- 
lished every week, no doubt, 
but is not invariably con- 
cerned with only develop- 
ments during the previous 
seven or even 14 days. 
Nevertheless Mainstream 
has acquired a character 
and personality of its own. 

Perhaps it is still incom- 
plete, but it has the stamp 
of selectivity, or call it pre- 
ference, and it has a direc- 


Coming of Age 
M.V. KAMATH 


WS did I first come 
to know of Nikhil 
Chakravartty? I don’t re- 
member. When did I first 
get to read Mainstream? I 
don’t remember that either. 
It seems that I have known 
Nikhil for ages. We belong 
to the same generation and 
T have the eerie feeling that 
our political reflexes are 
almost alike. 

Almost, I said. But not 
quite. Nikhil knows the 
Indian political scene better 
than I do; he has been a 
long-time observer of the 
Delhi scene and when he 
writes, he writes knowledge- 
ably and with a certain 
freshness. It is not that I 
always agree with him, but 
it is very hard to disagree 
with him. Always itis his 
sincerity and patriotism that 
comes through in his writing 
— and who can quarrel with 
that? 

Like The Economic and 
Political Weekly that my late 
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tion. This is what makes it 
readable and also a welcome 
addition to one’s sources 
of information analysis- 
Mainstream has, indeed, a 
“slant”? which is Left of 
Centre butis, at the same 
time, neither obtrusive nor 
abrasive. 

For those of us who 
know the limited resources 
at the command of Nikhil 
Chakravartty, Mainstream 
is something of a miracle 
for its regular appearance 
and for the reading mate- 
rial it contains. It is what 
appears on the first page 
and its continuation to 
which I always turn first. 
Both courage and a little 
provocation make the signed 


article on the page what it is. 


What does Mainstream 
stand for? To my mind it 
embodies a rare objectivity 
and a spirit of enterprise 
which also is uncommon in 
today’s world of media 


friend Sachin Chowdhury 
edited with such distinction 
for many years, Mainstream 
is not meant for the intellec- 
tual slouch or the dilettante. 
It is meant for the serious 
reader and Nikhil makes no 
concessions in this matter. If 
he did, it wouldn’t be Nikhil 
and Mainstream wouldn’t be 
Mainstream. And those of 
us who read it should be 
grateful to him for retaining 
the serious character of the 
journal. 

Though I have been read- 
ing Mainstream off and on 
for many years, it is only 
during the last five years, 
ever since I returned to India 
after a sojourn of nearly 
twenty years abroad, that I 
began to read the weekly on 
a regular basis. It is the only 
magazine — and I repeat 
the word only — that I pre- 
serve for weeks together. 
And it is probably the only 
magazine that I read from 
cover to cover, to add to 
my knowledge of both 


_ national and international 


affairs. 
J don’t say this lightly. In 








publications. It is rather 
remarkable that Nikhil 


‘Chakravartty manages to 


publish Mainstream without 
the aid of popular colum- 
nists of whom there are 
nearly a dozen in the coun- 
try. But a popular column 
would rob Mainstream of 
its basic personality. Or is 
it that Nikhil Chakravartty 
cannot afford the luxury of 
paying a columnist? 

Would I like Mainstream 
to be bigger in size? No, 
not necessarily. In its pre- 
sent form it is easy to han- 
dle and easy to get through 
which is a blessing for a 
professional journalist and 
also possibly for the lay 
reader. 

Nikhil Chakravartty has 
managed to keep his weekly 
in the national mainstream, 
and that is saying a lot in 
these days of competitive 
circulations and popularity 
tricks of the trade. 


recent years I have worked 
hard at being a political 
commentator and have made 
it my business to read 
widely. My choice of reading 
material is fairly catholic; it 
includes such journals of 
repute and standing as India 
Today, Sunday, Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Onlooker 
and The Week, not to 
mention such excellent 
papers as The Hindu of 
Madras, The Telegraph of 
Calcutta, The Indian Express 
and The Times of India, be- 
sides many other magazines 
that have recenily come into 
the market. I spend hours 
in clipping newspapers and 
filing the clippings. Main- 
stream I retain intact. 

I can’t tell offhand how 
many of the articles pub- 
lished by Mainstream have 
provided me the source 
material for my own articles 
but they surely are many. 
For what Mainstream does 
is to provide the reader with 
documents, that no other 
journal cares to do. As a 
political commentator I 
need original source mate- 
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rial. That, only Mainstream 


provides in ample measure. 

I missed out on the early 
issues. of Mainstream be- 
cause I was living abroad as 
a foreign correspondent. But 
it was not long before I 
came to know of its exis- 
tence and after that I would 
look forward to stray copies 
at the most unlikely places. 
And it was not often that I 
was disappointed.. 


IfI have a quarrel with 
Mainstream, it is that it is 
not dogmatic enough. It -is 
much too balanced. I can’t 
get mad at it. I suppose 
Nikhil is too civilised, too 
urbane, too humane a 
person to be dogmatic. Per- 
haps that is why I read his 
editorials with due respect. 
I know instinctively that 
they have been written after 
much thought and delibera- 
tion. I have always felt that 
they were written specially 
for me. That is the hallmark 
of all good editorials. 


When I get my copy of 
Mainstream, the first thing 
Iread is the editorial. To 
one it is like conversing with 
Nikhil over a cup of steam- 
ing coffee. Nikhil never 
pontificates. He emotes. 
Sometimes I tell myself that 
it is the Bengali in him that 
makes him sentimental. But 
it is his very sentimentality 
that makes Nikhil so 


endearing. He thinks with 
his. heart -— and I do not 
want him to do it any other 
way. Then it wouldn’t be 
Nikhil. 

I said earlier that Nikhil 
is not sufficiently dogmatic 
to raise my blood pressure 
and it is a genuine com- 
plaint. Scholarship is all 
very well in its own place, 
but surely all of Main- 
streams readers are not 
professors of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University! I wish 
Mainstream were less acade- 
mic and more visceral in its 
commitment. It does not 
hit hard enough. And when 
it does, it seems more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

Now I know that I can’t 
change Nikhil, nor would I 
want to. I like his warmth 
and urbanity, but I have 
often wished that he could 
get people to write with 
more feeling and on a wider 
range of subjects. He pro- 
bably finds it hard to get 
writers of the kind that I 
have in mind. People have 
become far too mercenary 
and Mainstream must have 
its ‘own problems with 
finances. But still... 

And now Mainstream has 
come of age. It is all of 
twentyone. It has survived 
as a weekly — and it is no 
small thing. I know that it 
is read by people who 
matter, and that is impor- 


tant. I occasionally deplore 
its support of Indira 
Gandhi and wish I could 
shout back at Nikhil. He 
would probably give mea 
wan smile as if to tell me I 
shouldn’t be so obsessive. 

What would I like to see 
in Mainstream? More 
columnists, for one. More 
anger, for another. More 
commitment for social 
causes and the Lord alone 
knows that there are enough 
causes demanding support. 
And above all I would like 
to see more militancy. 
Uncompromising, visceral 
militancy and damn the 
consequences. I realise that 
Mainstream is unique, and 
one of its kind. It is not out 
there to compete with the 
glossies. It need not —- and 
should not. Its purpose is 
not to entertain but to edu- 
cate and inform. It does 
both, but with a civility that 
reveals middle age, not 
youth. Come now, Main- 
stream. Stop pulling your 
punches. And don’t be too 
respectable. It is the curse 
of all intellectuals. 

And having said all that, 
I feel bad. But at twenty- 
one, the young must set 
forth into the world, with 
the mind full of adventures 
and the heart full of daring. 
And why shouldn’t Main- 
Stream start thinking the 
unthinkable? 





No Mean Achievement . 
V.N. GADGIL 


T# Indian Press played 

an the outstanding role 
during freedom struggle. 
It was expected that a similar 
role would be played by it 
in the post-Independence 
period also. It is a matter 
of regret that very few of 
our newspapers have been 
able to make any signifi- 
cant contribution to the 
national effort of develop- 
ment within the democratic 
framework. 

It was also expected that 
the Press will help in impro- 
ving the quality of public 
life in India. In this respect 


also, there are very few 
who contribute to the im- 
provement of quality of 
public life. Many have 
proceeded on the assump- 
tion that since India does 
not have an Opposition 
worth the name, the Press 
must play the role of the 
Opposition forgetting that 
unlike the Press the Oppo- 
sition in a democracy is 
answerable, accountable 
and responsible to the 
electorate every five years. 

It was also expected that 
in the  post-Independence 
period what are popularly 
called “quality papers”, 
would grow in number so 
that the middle class and 
the opinion-makers of 


society would be supplied 
with various points of 
view objectively based on 
facts and figures. In this 
respect, too, very few have 
come up to expectations. 

In my view, Mainstream 
is one of those few who 
have made sincere efforts 
in all these three directions 
during the last 20 years. 
The contents of any issue 
of Mainstream are full of 
information and the quality 
of articles is very high. It is 
true that it has a Leftist 
flavour. Yet very rarely 
ithas lost its objectivity. 
Many of its editorials have 
set people thinking. That 
by itself is no mean achi- 
evement. 
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Dignity and Dedication 
CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


MAINSTREAM Weekly has 

been a vehicle of ideas and 
aforum for discussion on con- 
temporary national issues. It has 
been consistently campaigning 
for the rightful claims of the 
deprived and exploited sections 
of society. It has been a power- 
ful instrument to fight against 
injustice, oppression and discri- 
mination and has stood for the 
preservation of human dignity. 
The most distinguishing feature 
‘of Mainstream has been the bold 
and honest views expressed with- 
out fear or favour by the Editor, 
Nikhil Chakravartty, and Chitta 
Ranjan. Even when they have 
taken a critical view of events 
and individuals, it has been with- 
out personal rancour. There are 
only a few journals free from this 
type of malice while dealing with 
politico-economic problems. 
Mainstream is one such. The 
importance of a journal or its 
capacity to influence public 
opinion cannot be assessed only 
on the basis of its circulation but 
its impact on the public mind has 
to be the determining factor, and 


by this criterion this weekly 
enjoys a unique position. 
On many crucial issues 


Mainstream made an important 
contribution in moulding public 
opinion. The future seems to be 
filled with many challenges. One 
expects Mainstream to play a 
meaningful role. There are ex- 
pectations from Mainstream; and 
these expectations are by them- 
selves an indication of the value 
and importance of this journal. 
The national ideals and the 
promises made to the people 
during the country’s struggle for 
political independence have yet 
to get translated into reality. The 
political system has to ensure 
that certain basic values are pro- 
tected and the political institu- 
tions remain sensitive to people’s 
urges. Unfortunately, the recent 
past has seen erosion of credi- 
bility on all fronts. The relevance 
of parliamentary institutions is 
being questioned, political parties 
are fast losing their credibility, 
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and even the judiciary has 
suffered serious setbacks. In a 
way the Indian political system 
has been stable ever since Inde- 
pendence. But this stability with- 
out increasing sense of security 
and satisfaction among the 
masses may prove deceptive. If 
the voice of the oppressed does 
not get expression and is not 
channelised for requisite social 
transformation in favour of the 
poor, then the situation may get 
explosive. There is need to have 
a frank and honest debate on this 
issue. One looks towards 
Mainstream with hope of its 
being the instrument of a con- 
scious and determined effort in 
this direction. 

It is unfortunate that during 
the last decade, while emphasis 
on discussion around precise 
policies and programmes has 
been increasingly ignored, most 
of the political parties are identi- 
fied with personalities. While 
none can deny the strategic role 
of individuals, political parties 
are expected to be the main 
instruments for spread of public 
education and emergence of 
policy alternatives. Mere con- 
demnation of political parties 
will be a purposeless exercise. No 
socio-economic change is possible 
without political parties and 
people’s action. There is need io 
restore confidence in political 
parties by initiating informed 
debate on public issues while 
pointing out negative aspects of 
present-day political trends. The 


A Minor Miracle 
INDER MALHOTRA 


MAINSTREAM at 21 is 

a minor miracle. For 
in this age of gloss and 
glamour, high technology 
and hard-sell, the survival 
of a simple, straight journal, 
run always on a shoe-string 
budget, is not easy. The 
coming of age of the weekly 
magazine is thus an occa- 
sion not merely for wonder 


but also for rejoicing 
because over the years 
Mainstream has enriched 





Free Expression 
Y.B. CHAVAN 


I regularly go through 
Mainstream and unhesitat- 
ingly admire its free expres- 
sion about the current 
affairs in our country and 
abroad. It is one of the 
important national political 
weeklies which represent 
objective Leftist thinking on 
all major national issues. 
Without always agreeing 
with it, I have usually found 
sit necesary to know its view- 
point in order to keep in 
touch with Leftist political 
thinking in the country. 


past credentials of Mainstream 
can be taken as a promise for the 
future to assert itself in this 
positive role. 

Let us hope that Mainstream 
with its national perspective and 
progressive viewpoint will inspire 
our younger generation for a 
dedicated and determined endea- 
vour to bring about a new era 
of hope, confidence and power to 
the teeming millions of this 
nation. I consider it a rare 
privilege to jo'n the many readers 
of Mainstream in extending my 
congratulations to all those who 
have striven to inculcate a sense 
of dignity and dedication to a 
cause in the field of journalism. 
I wish them a more glorious 
future. 


this country’s journalism as 
well as intellectual life. 

In every sense of the 
word, Mainstream is Nikhil 
Chakravartty’s weekly. 
Nikhil’s pre-eminence in the 
profession of journalism is 
well known. So are his 
many personal qualities. 
His political predilections 
are equally manifest. But 
neither ideological beliefs 
nor political affiliations nor 
anything else, for that 
matter, have detracted in 
the least from highest stan- 
dards of objectivity and 
fairness. It is his editorial 
integrity that has given 
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Mainstream the stamp of 
excellence and earned for it 
great respect all across the 
political spectrum. Even 
those who might disagree 
with its political stand, read 
it with pleasure and profit. 
It was no mere coincidence 
that even during the Emer- 
gency, Mainstream never 
deviated from its chosen 
path. Every time I pick up 
a copy of Mainstream I 
cannot help thinking of I.F. 
Stone’s journal in the 
United States. 


peppery commentaries on 
current affairs, national and 
international, deserve men- 
tion. The first is the maga- 
zine’s generosity in offering 
space to often overlong but 
important articles that 
would otherwise wither 
unread and then allowing 
free and unfettered debate 
on them, allowing every 
school of thought the fullest 
opportunity to express itself. 
Secondly, Mainstream under 
Nikhil’s leadership and with 
the help of all his comrades 





terest. Through exchange of 
information and articles 
with sister publications in 
Pakistan, such as Viewpoint 
of Lahore, it has also been 
serving as a bridge between 
freedom and friendship 
seeking people of the two 
neighbouring countries. 


By a happy combination 
of circumstances, Main- 
streams completion of 2] 
years of publication virtual- 
ly coincides with Nikhil 
Chakravartty’s 70th birth- 





Two distinctive features and collaborators, has day. _May both live and 
of Mainstream, apart from always upheld national flourish for many, many 
Nikhil’s own perceptive and honour and national in-. more years to come.[] 
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India and a New World Order 


Contributions of Gandhi and Nehru 


G. PARTHASARATHI and A.K. DAMODARAN 


Bot Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru 

were the products of what we in India are used 
to calling the “Indian Renaissance”. This cultural 
and social movement was closely connected with 
intellectual developments and political movements in 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. The Indian 
people’s response to the dominance of the West was 
an attempt to rediscover their own history and 
vibrant culture as a foundation for their national 
resurgence. 

All Indian leaders from Rammohun Roy to 
Gandhi and Nehru were clear in their acceptance of 
the relevance of modern modes of thought as 
exemplified by the Western technological and indus- 
trial achievement and their political organisation. At 
the same time, they recognised clearly that a passive 
acceptance of external ideas and thought processes 
would have only harmful effects upon India if the 
Indian people did not remain rooted in the central 
Indian tradition. Most of them, in fact, represent a 
synthesis between European thought and Indian 
awareness in some matters, while on some other 
issues, particularly political issues, they use the 
modern sensibility to give a new life to the time- 
tested doctrines of Indian philosophy. The typical 
Indian social reformer or religious leader of modern 
times returns to the mainstream of the Indian tradi- 
tion by evoking and re-interpreting the old faiths to 
give them contemporary relevance. 

The ability to rediscover the essence of our own 
national ethos using information available through 
contemporary scientific investigations and by utilising 
the techniques which are now accepted universally 
‘as the best instruments for intellectual analysis, is 
manifest in many key figures in modern India, poets, 
philosophers, artists, social reformers and even 
religious leaders. The best minds in India have 
always shown a capacity for synthesis. In contempo- 
rary terms, this means the equation between tradi- 
tion and modernity, religion and science. Jawaharlal 
Nehru once said: “Four great religions have influ- 
enced India — two emerging from her own thought, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, and two coming from 
abroad but establishing themselves firmly in India, 
Christianity and Islam. Science today challenges the 
old concept of religion. But if religion deals not 
with dogmas and ceremonials, but rather with the 
higher things of life, there should be no conflict with 
science or inter se between religions. It might be the 
high privilege of India to help in bringing about this 
synthesis.” 

Both Gandhi and Nehru are very clear examples 
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of the cross-fertilisation of cultures. Gandhi's 
spiritual outlook was based upon a deep understand- 
ing of Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Islamic and Christian 
beliefs. He was also deeply influenced by Western 
thinkers like Ruskin, Tolstoy and Thoreau. Then 
there was the laboratory of his personal and social 
experiments in South Africa, where he initiated the 
Satyagraha movement. In the first twenty years of 
his working life, before he returned to India to 
rediscover his own country, Gandhi had an experi- 
ence of world problems unequalled in Indian poli- 
tics. The fact that he spoke to the Indian people in 
their language, communicated with them in words 
and phrases which they were familiar with from the 
great classics of Hinduism, was crucial. It was this 
ability to enthuse the Indian people by conversing 
with them in their own idiom which lifted him far 
above his contemporaries in Indian public life. 
There was yet another unique characteristic. In 
Mahatma Gandhi’s case, there was no gap between 
precept and practice. His personal example made an 
impact on the ordinary masses in India which has 
never been equalled before or since. During the 
30 years of his experiments in mass mobilisation and 
civil disobedience, Gandhi continued to interact with 
the world outside. There is no doubt that the 
political process he was engaged in was not merely 
limited to India, but had a universal significance, 


It is important to remind ourselves of this 
universal nature of Gandhiji’s mission. After his 
deaih, it has become even more relevant. Some of 


the more exciting intellectual developments in the 
Western world as well as many mass movements in 
Europe and the United States were inspired by the 
examples of Satyagraha. Martin Luther King is, of 
course, the most well-known example, but there are 
many other examples during the last 30 years when 
militant protestant movements fighting against the 
arms race, environment pollution, race discrimi- 
nation and local tyranny everywhere, have found in 
the Gandhian technique a superior alternative to the 
older methods of terrorism and violence. The 
Japanese social scientist Minoru Kasai has noted: 
“It is a striking experience to observe how a few of 
us, sensitive to the miseries of the contemporary 
world, meet Gandhi on the way of life's pilgrimage 
to self-understanding, and in our reinterpretation of 
the cultures to which we belong’. In a related sense, 
the Filipino Christian priest Father de la Costa, as 
Prof. Kasai has noted, “saw the eastern face of 
Christ in Mahatma Gandhi, who revealed the dignity 
of the ignored, the suffering of the oppressed. by 
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his uncompromising refusal to submit to social 
injustice”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was, like Gandhi, also a product 
of the West. He also returned to India and redis- 
covered the permanent values of India’s tradition 
during the course of a long and active political career. 
In this voyage of self-discovery, he was influenced by 
Gandhi, even though the two had different ap- 
proaches. He came to understand the virtues of 
tolerance and gentleness from the precepts of the 
Buddha and the practice of the Mahatma. 


That was, of course, only a part of his world out- 
look. He was very much a contemporary figure, a 
product of the intellectual atmosphere in Europe of 
the first quarter of the Twentieth Century, a sensi- 
tive world citizen conscious of the inter-related 
nature of apparently unconnected problems in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. This was a new quality 
which Nehru brought into the national movement. 
He saw the Indian struggle for freedom as part 
of a world process. As early as 1929, he said: 
“India with her problems and struggles became just 
a part of the mighty world drama of the great strug- 
gles of political and economic forces that are going 
on everywhere nationally and internationally’’. 


During the twenty years before Independence 
came, Nehru fashioned with the tools of modern 
radical and progressive thought a contemporary for 
remedying the domestic ills and securing India’s 
independent development as a nation state. This 
came to be of immense importance during the 
process of decolonisation in the two decades after 
- India’s independence. The anti-colonial movement 
within the United Nations and outside during the 
fifties and the sixties was very much influenced by 
Nehru’s definite ideas about cultural, intellectual, 
economic and social autonomy. Without such an 
autonomy, political sovereignty would mean nothing. 
The Afro-Asian Movement in the early fifties and 
the Nonaligned Movement later represented the 
“reaction of the people of the colonies to a world 
order which they had no ability to influence, let 
alone control. 

The essential quality which these two remarkable 
men gave to the Indian national movement was a 
habit, nothing less, of dedication and civilised beha- 
viour. There was an absence of bitterness, a willing- 
ness to distinguish between the sin and the sinner; in 
short, a breadth of outlook and a tolerance of other 
points of view, which gave a certain continuity to 
the process of the final transfer of power.. In the 
years which followed, these qualities were equally 
relevant in the task of national reconstruction. There 
is thus a certain inevitable continuity between the 
Gandhian principle of Satyagraha and non-violence 
during the national struggle, and Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
attempt to build a modern society on civilised values 
after Gandhi had passed from the scene. Nehru and 
Gandhi had worked together for more than thirty 
years and during that long partnership, they had 
learnt to trust each other and learn from each other. 
In many ways, visible and sometimes not so visible, 
these two dominant figures continue to influence 
developments in India today. 


ry 
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FROM THE very beginning, Gandhi had a very 
clear idea of the enormous task involved a regene- 
rating India after three centuries of subjugation, 
social deprivation and foreign exploitation. By the 
end of the first decade of this century, he had thought 
through to its inevitable and the essential problem 
of how to change the Indian society. As Dr P.C. 
Joshi has noted, he saw in the social transformation 
necessary in his country a type of modernisation 
which was fundamentally different from blind 
westernisation. He had no use for the denationalised 
intelligentsia and the vested interests which flourish- 
ed in the conditions of colonialism: “My resistance 
to Western civilisation is really resistance to indis- 
criminate and thoughtless imitation based on the 
assumption that Asiatics are only fit to copy every- 
thing that comes from the West.” 

Nehru accepted this imperative of social and 
economic change, but his own distinctive contribu- 
tion was in his awareness of the paramount role of 
science and technology in removing the problems of 
ignorance, disease and hunger ina country ravaged 
by generations of economic exploitation and social 
injustice. His task was to build a viable modern 
state and economy with the necessary institutional 
support at various levels of local and regional orga- 
nisation and ensure, at the same time, its essentially 
democratic nature. He was extremely clear in his 
positive assessment of the achievements of Western 
civilisation, but at the same time, he was an unspar- 
ing critic of the unhappiness and injustice which the 
impact of that civilisation had brought to his coun- 
try. Colonialism had led to inequality and injustice; 
it had also encouraged sectarian trends in a develop- 
ing society. It became necessary, therefore, to lay 
special stress on secularism, democracy and social- 
ism. Society had to be transformed, but only by 
consent; the transformation had to be complete. 
There would have to be a genuine redistribution of 
wealth as well as opportunities; otherwise, freedom 
would not have any meaning to the millions who 
live in India’s villages. Nehru pointed out that 
Indian society and economy had outlived their day. 
In language reminiscent of Gandhi, he said: “The 
law of life should not be competition or acquisitive- 
ness, but co-operation, the good of each contributing 
to the good of all’’. 

It is important to be very clear about this. Nehru 
firmly believed that the vital problems of India, and 
indeed the world, could only be solved by socialism. 
Talking of the mode of development in India, he 
said that, while we should learn from other people’s 
experience, we must bear in mind “that the condi- 
tions in India are special and particular”. He added: 
“Further, we have also to understand that our back- 
ground isin many ways peculiar, particularly the 
Gandhian background’’. He went on to elaborate 
this and said: “In India, an appeal to violence is 
particularly dangerous because of its inherent 
destructive character. The basic thing, I believe, is 
that wrong means will not lead to right results and 
this is no longer an ethical doctrine, but a practical 
proposition”. 

This is the reasons why Nehru stressed the need 

(Contd on page 131) 
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India’s Intellectual Influence on West 


P V NARASIMHA RAO 


H's abounds in evidence to the effect that 
India’s consciousness has never been isolated 
from the Western continent. Despite geographical, 


' linguistic and racial barriers, there has been a conti- 


nuing link between the two down the ages. Moreover, 
we cannot speak of India as a stagnant or moribund 
entity, for both its history and its civilisation are in 
a live process of being shaped. Pronouncements such 
as could be made on a museum piece would be 
mostly irrelevant in the case of India. In the West in 
general, there is a certain significance of the spirit 
recognised today, which could, in addition to its 
indigenous spirituality. be traced to the heritage of 
Asia, which India could be said to represent, includ- 
ing what may specifically be called Indian. But much 
more besides has travelled from India to the West, as 
we shall presently see. It is clear that by this process, 
the consciousness of the unity of the world has 
dawned on us, perhaps more clearly than ever 
before. 

Whether it is the so-called mysticism of India, or 
the rationalism of Europe, what is meant to be con- 
veyed is a trend and not an exclusive characteristic. 
Essentially both are inherent in man as man. One 
can therefore discern an increasingly clear picture of 
fusing cultures, as the human race goes along. This is 
a continuous process. 

As Will Durant remarked as far back as 1935, “It 
is true‘ that even across the Himalayan barrier India 
has sent to us such questionable gifts as grammar 
and logic, philosophy and fables, hypnotism and 
chess, and above all our numerals and our decimal 
system. But these are not the essence of her spirit; 
they are trifles compared to what we may learn from 
her in the future. As invention, industry, and trade 
bind the continents together, or as they fling us into 
conflict with Asia, we shall study its civilisation more 
closely, and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its 
ways and thoughts. Perhaps, in return for conquest, 
arrogance and spoliation, India will teach us the 
tolerance and gentleness of the mature mind, the 
quiet content of the unacquisitive soul, the calm of 
the understanding spirit and a unifying, pacifying 
love for all living things.” Needless to add that 
since these words were written, enormous strides in 
comprehension have been taken between India and 
the West on a multi-faceted scale. - 

Chronologically speaking, the establishment of the 
Asiatic Society (of Bengal) in the late 18th Century 
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in Calcutta was not only the beginning of a new 
cultural era for India but also marked, for the 
Occident, the realisation of a newly discovered 
cultural heritage — newly discovered, that is, after 
severa] medieval centuries of obscurity and estrange- 
ment. Sir William Jones realised that the roots of 
Western civilisation were not just to be traced to the 
Greek civilisation; they were also to be traced to 
Indian civilisation and the Indo-European group of 
languages. In a way the flow of Indian culture to 
Western Europe in recent centuries could be traced 
back to the year 1671 when a French traveller, 
Bernier, carried to France a manuscript translation 
of the Upanishads by Dara Shakoh. 

The first renaissance is connected with the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453. Constantinople, 
they say, had become the seat of learning and the 
scholars living there had preserved several branches 
of knowledge like mathematics and science. When 
the Muslims conquered Constantinople, these pandits 


fanned out westward, which resulted in an era of 


new development, new vision and new thinking in 
science and religion. The discovery of the mariner’s 
compass which finally led to the discovery of America 
and India was during this period, as also the dis- 
coveries that the earth is spherical and that the sun 
moving around the earth is merely an optical illusion. 
The names of Galileo and Copernicus are associated 
with some of these discoveries. They paved the way 
for La Place and Newton whose names will be 
remembered for ages for the most significant astro- 
nomical researches that the world has ever produced. 
Similarly, a fresh study of the Bible which led to 
different types of protestant movements under the 
leadership of Martin Luther, Kelvin and others is 
also assigned to this period. If we take it for granted 
that this period of renaissance was preceded by a 
period of darkness and pure scholasticism, then the 
present civilisation will be only 530 years old. 

But it appears that myth plays a great part in 
human life. It has power to suppress history. In 
their enthusiasm to discover their Greek heriage, 
the Europeans forgot,wilfully or skilfully, that even 
in those days their target was to discover India. 
India for them was a kind of dreamland, although 
it was then beyond them to realise that their cultural 
heritage had to be traced to the Indian civilisation. 
India’s influence on them even in those days was 
pronounced. 
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I feel it is also necessary to explode the niyth 
about the dark ages. Although bondage to religion 
seems to have been supreme in those days, modern 
logicians have found out that many of the concepts 
of modern logic were not only known to the scho- 
lars of the so-called ‘dark age’ but that they had 
also made use of those concepts. It is not really 
known who invented the mariner’s compass. The 
Chinese, for example, claim that they were the first 
inventors. There are allusions to the magnet and its 
relation to iron in Shankar Misra’s work. It is not 
unlikely that Indians knew about the mariner’s 
compass, since Indian ships in those days were 
moving on the high seas, and since the mariner’s 
compass being known to maritime nations was a 
distinct possibility. The great bell which is now 
properly preserved in New Zealand, they say, reached 
there when an Indian ship was stranded near the 
New Zealand seashore. This may also be a myth: 
no one could prove or disprove it. But the voyages 
of Columbus and Vasco da Gama were evidently 
for the discovery of India, and there is no doubt that 
these would not have been undertaken had the 
Europeans not been infiuenced by India. 

It must be remembered that between the Indian 
and the Roman empires there was not just a trade of 
Indian muslin and spices. Moors and Arabian traders 
had also carried mathematics and philosophic 
thought of India to Arab countries and through 
them to Spain and Western Europe. Some of the 
Upanishads were already translated in those days 
and one can have a glimpse of this influence even 
in the writings of great philosophers like Spinoza. 
Spinoza had a Jew origin. but was brought up asa 
Christian and claimed a pantheistic position, that 
God was the world and the world was God. He was 
excommunicated for holding such heretic views. But 
it is important to note that in a letter to one of his 
students who criticized him, he wrote, “What do 
you know of philosophy? Have you read Hindu 
philosophy?” This shows that Indian philosophy had 
percolated to the Western world before Goethe and 
Schopenhaur came to know of it. This is also evi- 
dent from Megasthenes’s account preserved in the 
Fragments of McCrindle. Alexander came to know 
` that there was some philosopher by the name 
Mandanese and sent for him. But the latter refused 
to visit the court of Alexander and accept that Alex- 
ander had conquered the world. “Has your master 
crossed the river Tever Boas? Has he reached the 
place where the sun rays fall directly on our heads?” 
Mandanese asked the courier and then gave hima 
bit of his mind as to how philosophic knowledge 
was superior to Alexander’s conquest. 

It is, of course, true that the European navigators 
succeeded in discovering India, established com- 
panies like the East India Company and ultimately 
subjugated India. But that is another story. 

That the cultural heritage of European civilisation 
was to be traced to India was, of course, hard to 
’ swallow for an Occidental common man whose 
nations had subjugated India and made it a colony. 
‘When he accepted the Greek heritage of European 
civilisation he had in mind some fabulous picture of 
Greek valour, culture, art and phiiosophy. He had 
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no objection to acceptiong Greece as the mother of 
Western civilisation. But this was not the case vis-a- 
vis India. Although he realized that once upon a 
time India was a very prosperous country, he could 
not accept that India had also developed in the 
spheres of art, literature. methematics, grammar, 
medicine, surgery and similar matters. It was not 
easy to accept that the culture of the imperial power 
was to be traced to that of the colonies. 

That perhaps explains why before the truth was 
finally realised, European authors began to put 
almost every achievement of the Indian civilisation 
as later than that of the Greek. Bertrand Russell 
writes in his autobiography, that his grand mother 
could not believe that one thousand years before 
Christ there could have been any civilisation, and 
more so an Oriental one. But Sir John Marshal’s 
excavations finally established this fact. The father 
of this vision however was Sir William Jones who 
established much earlier that Sanskrit was at least a 
sister of the present European languages and that 
both in respect of syntax and vocabulary, the North 
Indian group of languages was similar to the Euro- 
pean group and that one could regroup these 
languages into Indo-Greek, Inpo-Slav, Indo-German, 
Indo-Persian, etc. The discovery of Sanskrit langu- 
age and grammar gave birth to an altogether new 
science, the science of linguistics. The works on 
Grammar by Panini, Patanjali, Bhartrihari paved 
the way for this new insight, 

Language is an indicator not only of the civilisa- 
tion but also of the expanse of civilisation and the 
realisation that Sanskrit and other European langu- 
ages came from the same stock made people realize 
that there must have been communication between 
India and Europe long before Alexander’s conquest 
of Persia or the Persian invasion of Greece under 
Darius and Xerxes. This helped to bring to bear 
some fresh thinking on history. The deciphering of 
the tablets of Babylon is said to have become possi- 
ble because one of those tablets happened to contain 
a Sanskrit translation or transcription of the original 
text. 

The translation of Shakuntala by Sir William 
Jones made Goethe realise the greatness of Kalisada. 
But it also resulted in train-loads of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts being carried away to Europe from North 
India, South India and Nepal. Today they are pre- 
served in Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Bonn and London. 
Even the rare works of Bhartrihari and Abhinava 
Gupta are not found in India. They have to be read 
in the libraries of Europe. What is important is to 
know that the Europeans learnt more than the 
Indians did from this renaissance. Thus were 
produced several European scholars like Jocobi, 
Garbe, Colebrooke, Monier-Williams, Weber, Von 
Schroeder, Cowell, Griffith, Max Muller, Winternitz, 
Medonel, Keith, Scherbatski, Rhys Davids, etc. 

The only pity is that the Indian tradition of learn- 
ing no more exists in its original form today. What 
Indian scholars know today is more or less the 
European version of Indian thought and the Chris- 
tion version of Indian philosophy. Even so, there is 
no doubt that the study of Sanskrit made people 
rethink of India and take to the study of Ayurveda, 
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Philosophy, Logic and Religion. Even the study of 
Matheinatics of Indian origin was undertaken and 
the works of Brahmagupta, Aryabhata were trans- 
lated. The interest in Indian Mathematics is only 
historical now, but as Colebrooke remarked, had 
Europe known the achievements of Indian mathe- 
maticians earlier, mathematics would have made 
much headway long before. In his work on Indian 
mathematics he writes, “In the actual advanced con- 
dition of the analytic art, it is not hoped that this 
version of ancient Sanskrit treatises on algebra, 
arithmetic and mensuration will add to the resources 
of the art and throw new light on mathematical 
science, in any other respect than as concerns its 
history. Yet the remark may not seem inapposite, 
that had an earlier version of these treatises been 
completed, had they been translated and given to 
the public, when the notice of mathematicians was 
first drawn to the attainments of the Hindus in 
astronomy and in science connected with it, some 
addition would have been then made to the means 
and the resources of algebra for the general solution 
of problems by measures which have been reinvent- 
ed, or have been perfected in the last age.” 

Colebrooke’s remarks are very important. But it 
must also be added that in some form mathematical 
researches of India were already carried to the West 
and that there was definitely a give-and-take between 
Indian and Western thinkers. Thus, while writing 
their treatises, Indian astronomers have bowed to 
Yavanacharyas in the Manglacharana; but they have 
also given to the world the decimal system of num- 
bering, which is largely responsible for the scientific 
and mathematical advance of the world. When ‘the 
decimal system was introduced, it was definitely an 
advance over the Roman number system; similarly 
Bhaskaracharya had definitely discovered that the 
earth was spherical, that it took 365 and odd days 
for the earth to revolve once around the sun.- He 
had discovered some moons of Jupiter and Saturn 
and from evidence available, it is possible to infer 
that he had perhaps made some headway in dis- 
covering what is known today as the law of gravita- 
tion. As in mathematics and astronomy, similar 
progress was achieved in other walks of life. The 
Samkhya, Vaisesika and Advaita systems, which are 
now merely termed as systems of philosophy, pro- 
vided the necessary scientific nucleus to Indian 
scientists and through them to the Westerners. In 
fact it is claimed that Samkhya supplied the neces- 
sary background for Ayurveda and also for: the art 
of Drama. 

It must also be realised that the impact of civilisa- 
tion is never departmentalised. For example, the 
influence of philosophy can be felt in the sphere of 
mathematics and in several other spheres. The 
father of intuitionistic mathematics, Prof. Brower, 
used to say openly that he took his inspiration from 
the Upanishads, that he could learn from the 
Upanishads the general nature of arithmatic, that 
mathematics was a general expression of man’s 
thoughts and therefore one could intuitively solve 
any problem of mathematics. 

This brings us to another interesting facet of 
intellectual life, namely, that there are several ways 
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of reaching the same Truth and it is quite conceiv- 
able that what the scientist arrives at as a factum by 
analytical and empirical methods at a given point of 
time was already ‘divined’ or perceived in some 
other mysterious way — call it intuition, inspiration, 
imagination, prescience, what you will --- by some 

‘seer” long ago. Obviously it had come to him not 
as a cut-and-dried formula or proposition, but as a 
mere idea or fancy; yet the accuracy is astounding. 
Nor could it be called mere coincidence because 
there are too many such instances to dismiss them 
lightly. 

I am aware several such instances in India, parti- 
cularly in ancient Indian lore and literature. I shall 
cite just one single example, not from ancient 
Upanishads in which such intuitive perceptions are 
known to be in abundance, but from a medieval 
poet, Goswami Tulsidas, who in his Ramayana, of 
verses called Kavitavali dealing with the Ramayana, 
literally stumbles into the phenomenon of gravita- 
tion. Describing how bravely Hanuman. the great 
follower of Rama, fought Ravana’s army of demons 
and gave them a thorough thrashing, the poet says: 


q aAa ate fears, sua faataa ara a aw 
a tT Ut wora-feare gs seat Te GT TIT 
qa ate mam faarfe $ gifa got equa ware ) 
qfa ù aa aa AA ata, Te waaa A WAT AIT) 


In the third and fourth lines of the poem, it is 
said that Hanuman coiled his powerful tail round 
the bodies of the demons and flung them into space 
with such speed that up there they got dehydrated, 
went into another orbit and never returned to Earth. 
With this graphic detail, it would be absurd to call 
this a mere coincidence, and equally absurd to put it 
down as a regular scientific discovery of the force of 
gravitation, a la Newton. The fact of the matter is 
that the poet and the scientist have converged on the 
same truth, taking vastly different routes. 

The only unfortunate part is that today Indians 
themselves are cut off from their civilisation and 
what they know is only a small slice of their cultural 
bread. It is indeed true that after the 12th century 
the influence of Indian researches was not felt much 
and Bhaskaracharya who was excommunicated had to 
say in utter frustration that even if the truth was 
pure, if it was against the people’s tradition it should 
not be practised. 


safiga mafaa aao araa | 


The translation sof Shakuntala by Jones perhaps 
paved the way for a new literary movement in 
Europe. “Sir William Jones’ translation of Shakuntla 
in 1789, re-rendered into German in 1791, pro- 
foundly affected Herder, Goethe and Schlegel and in 
fact the entire romantic movement of the West”. 
The claim that the English romantic movement 
starting from Wordsworth made Nature a live entity 
can be traced back to Kalidasa who in Raghuvamsa 
made trees sing through the medium of birds sitting 

(Contd. on page 135) 
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Punjab’s Cultural Unity 


KRISHAN KANT 


wW” does Punjab boil into communal cauldron 
again and again? Why does any issue there turn 
itself into a communal issue? Why do even economic 
demands divide the people of Punjab not on class or 
interest lines but on communal lines? Why do even 
those demands which are going to benefit the whole 
State and all, classes not evoke collective response 
from the Punjabis as a whole, but the struggle for 
their achievement splits them on communal lines? 
These questions led me to go round my homeland 
Punjab several times and meet people at all levels. 

Last April at Chandigarh, when I was discussing 
the deteriorating situation in Punjab with a group of 
my Sikh friends, who were extremely unhappy 
with the growing cleavage between Hindus and 
Sikhs, one of them told me that his spritual teacher 
Sufi Sadhu Singh of my village Kot Mohamad Khan 
in Tehsil Tarn Taran had compiled a book Geeta 
Gurbani Darpan which gave Hindi rendering of 
slokas from Gita in verse and equivalant quotations 
from Granth Sahib. He wanted me to find out if 
the manuscript is available with the sons of Sufi 
Sahib who passed away more than fifteen years ago, 
and get it printed for circulation amongst the 
members of both the communities. Fortunately the 
manuscript was with his son Sardar Anup Singh. He 
handed it over to me when I went to the village a 
few days later. The manuscript is in Gurumukhi 
script. On the first page, he had got it written in 
English “To strengthen Hindu-Sikh unity”. 

Sardar Anup Singh implored me with all sincerity 
to do something urgently to see that the old 
traditional ties of love and brotherhood between 
Hindus and Shiks were not allowed to be sapped. He 
was sorry that some persons who were ignorant of 
these basic relationships wanted to break them. He 
told me that some of them claiming to have 
sympathy with the extremists and calling themselves 
Akalis even did not know what is written in Nitnem 
(Daily Prayers) and when he recited to them the 
following, they were astonished. This is a composi- 
tion from Guru Gobind Singh in Rahras Sahib. 


Doha 
Ram Katha Jug Jug Atal 
Sabh Kou Bhakhat Nait 
Suragbas Raghubar Kara 
Sagri Puri Samait. 

Chaupai . ; 
Jo Ih Katha Sunai Aru Gavai 
Dookh Pap Tin Nikat Na Aave 
Bisan Bhagat Keeai Phal Hoi ; 
Adbi Vyadhi Chhava Sakai No Koi. 
Samwat Satrah Sahas Pachavan 
Hadh Vadi Pratham Sukhavan 
Two Prasad Kar Grarth Sudhara 
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Bhool pari Lahu Lahu Sudhara. 
Doha 

Netre Tung Ke Charan Tar 

Satudrava Teer Tarang 

Shri Bhagrat Pooran Kiya 

Raghubar Katha Prasang. 


(Translation: Rama’s story is eternal. Everybody recites it 
daily. Ram made heaven the abode of the whole of the city 
of Ayodhya. He who hears and recites this story, will be 
free from sin and pain. The pain of disease and sorrow does 
not touch those who worship Vishnu. 

In the year of Somvat Seventeen hundred and fiftyfive, the 
blessed day of the month of Hadh (Ashadh) under your 
blessings the Holy Book was written. If there is any mistake 
you may correct it. 

Under the mount of high-eyed Naina Devi. on the banks of 
Wavy Satluj river the book of Bhagvat containing the story of 
Raghubar (Ram) was completed by His grace.) 


Su SADHU SINGH had participated in the Akali 

movement in 1924 and had been a member of the 
Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee as 
well as President of the Tehsil Gurudwara Committee 
at Taran Taran for a number of years. His wife told 
us that he always used to recite Ram Ram. Sardar 
Anoop Singh, in great agony, told us that he had no 
answer when those claiming to be close to the 
extremists and the Akalis said that the Punjabi 
Hindus do not accept Punjabi as their mother 
tongue and have no respect for Gurus and Gurubani. 
A respected Advocate from Amritsar who was with 
me tried to explain that the Hindus had put Panjabi 
as their mother tongue at the last Census. But their 
earlier declaration of Hindi as their mother tongue 
has gone so deep that the impressions continue and 
divide the brothers on this basic issue of mother 
tongue. 

Sufi’s son was at pains to explain to us that the 
Sikh religion as he understood it, belongs to Hindus 
as well and is virtually a Sanatan Dharam. He 
implored: “Why don’t you snatch it from us? It is 
yours. All Gurus were Hindus. Guru Govind 


Singh, even after establishing the khalsa, did not 


stop considering himself as part of the religion.” 

It was at this stage that the issue of Sodhai 
Mandir in Jullandhar city cropped up. Wherever . 
Guru Granth Sahib is being recited especially in a 
temple, a part of the Sikhs and Nihangs consider 
that it is only their exclusive right to read and 
recite Granth Sahib and so they occupy the place by 
declaring it as a Gurudwara. Almost all Sikhs with 
whom I have talked in the villages and cities in 
Punjab and Chandigarh accept that any non-Sikh 
has the right to read and recite Guru Granth Sahib 
even in a temple. The intellectuals and the elite 


- agree but are afraid to say it openly. Those from 
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the rural areas, and others who say it and are pre- 
pared to say it loudly do not have their voice force- 
ful enough to make everybody else hear. 


Wirat is happening in Punjab is somewhat similar 

to what is happening in Pakistan. Ever since 
the establishment of Pakistan, it is trying to seek 
out its identity. National identity is essentially a 
cultural identity. Rather than accepting the cultural 
realities of the geographic areas constituting Paki- 
ican, it is trying to link it up with the Muslim 
invaders of India on the one hand and Mughal 
Kings of Delhi on the other. They want to circums- 
cribe it is the religion and wish to begin from the 
point of Mohammed Bin Quasim’s with the bringing 
in of Islam to India. In Sind it is Raja Dahar, the 
local king who fought Quasim, who is the hero of 
the Jaye Sindh Movement. They had burnt Urdu 
libraries in Karachi and Sukhur some years back 
when attempt was made to carve out an Urdu area 
around Karachi and Bahawalpur State. The 
religious link of Islam could not keep East Pakistan. 
Bengali language and culture asserted itself and they 
carved out Bangla Desh for themselves. Urdu is 
the official language of Pakistan which was really the 
language of Delhi, UP and Bihar. The regional 
languages of Punjabi, Pushtu, Baluchi and Sindhi 
are raising their proud head and movements are 
growing, asserting their identities. They also wish 
to link themselves with Harappa, Mohenjodara and 
Taxila rather than with the West Asian Muslim 
countries. 

Similarly in India Punjab’s soul is in deep agony. 
Ever since Independence its mind has not settled 
down. It had to pass through an ordeal every 3-4 
years. The cause of the agony is its continuing 
quest for its cultural identity. Thisis a sequel of 
the British game of dividing the country and people 
on the basis of religion and destroy its culture and 
civilisation by equating religion with culture. This 
is what is happening in Punjab today. 

Language does not belong to a religion. It 
belongs to and is the product of the culture of a 
_ geographical area. Language is the foundation of 
culture. What could hurt the soul more than the 
" disowning of the language is the rhymés of which 
he or she grows to become a man or a woman, a boy 
or a girl? It is like disowning one’s mother. When 
anybody is cut off from its roots, the soul is bound 
to be in perpetual agony, One cannot find one’s 
identity without one’s language. Language grows, 
absorbs and transforms itself with the passage of 
time. It is wrong to identify Punjabi language and 
script with Granth Sahib. All religious books have 
been written in the language prevalent at that time. 
The same is true of the Adi Granth. The future 
followers of the religion, a few centuries ahead. will 
have to translate it into the language which will be 
spoken at that time as is being done now with Bible, 
Quran, Vedas or Upanishads: There is no such 
thing as a religious language. 

The irony has been that languages have been 
identified with different religions as if Hindi belongs 
to Hindus, Punjabi to Sikhs and Urdu to Muslims. 
The present shape of Hindi-Punjabi controversy is a 
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post-independence development. Probably, it is á 
reflection of the mental attitudes developed during 
the Hindi-Urdu controvery in the pre-Partition 
Punjab. Hindi is not the language of Hindus of 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra or Gujarat. Inspite 
of their different languages, they continue to be 
Hindus and perform their prayers and religious 
practices in their languages apart from Sanskrit to 
a limited extent. They read their Hindu religious 
books in their mother tongue. ‚They even read 
Sanskrit books in their regional scripts. The scripts- 
reflect the emotive cultural life of the people and 
the spoken word. Development of script is the pro- 
duct of great literary geniuses and gets modified with 
the growing experience of the people through time. 
The Gurumkhi script was adopted by the Gurus to 
safaguard the Indian spiritual heritage from destruc- 
tion or desecration which the Sanskrit books were 
prone to at that time. 

The Adi Granth of the Gurus came at a time when 
the country was passing through the period of adver- 
sity and fears of dis-integration were rampant, and 
it looked as if Indian culture and values were breath- 
ing their last. The holy Guru Granth became a 
common repository, transcending regions, languages, 
castes and classes and uniting the people by bringing ` 
out the best in them. It not only met the challenge 
of the time but also projected the ideals of the 
country. Can or should the Granth Sahib be circu- 
mscribed to the Sikhs only? It is the common 
heritage of all Indians, nay the whole world, though 
it emerged on the soil of Punjab of which all 
punjabis are proud. Instead of owning the whole 
national heritage there is a growing tendency among 
some Sikh scholars and intellectuals to disown their 
thousounds of years of heritage and culture of the 
soil on which all of us have been brought up and 
nurtured. They wish. to limit their heritage and 
trace it from the advent of Gurus to assert and 
safeguard their identity. 

Due to certain unfortunate contortions of history 
through which Punjab had to pass during the last 
thirty-five years, the two basic uniting cultural links 
of language and faith have become the dividing 
factors. While Hindus are trying to disown the 
language, Sikhe are trying to disown a- cultural 
heritage. 

What creates distrust and injects poison in the 
soul of Punjab are the cultural factors. Culture 
unites and cultural irritants divide the people. It is 
on the foundation of culture that human societies 
raise the superetructure of life. 

Economic struggles show the strength of a nation 
and its people. Cultural animosities based on, 
language, caste, religion display the decay and dege- 
neration of the society. If there are cultural irritants 
at the source, then layer after layer of misunder- 
standing piles up leading to repeated volcanic 
eruptions. Economic issues and struggles are left 
at the mercy of cultural antagonisms. 

The Akali demands, their agitation and the res- 
ponse of the Hindus and the State and Central 
Governments are so intertwined in the cultural 

(Centd. on page 141) 
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Task Before the Nonaligned 


DINESH SINGH 


At its very beginning, nonalignment perceived a 
whole new world order based upon the sove- 
reignty of nations and their equality in all respects. 
The evils, of colonialism, racialism, economic in- 
equality and exploitation had no place in such an 
order. The pioneers of nonalignment did not con- 
ceive it merely as a response to the Cold War. They 
set out to build something new; an order based on 
global cooperation, not confrontation, on universal 
prosperity and well-being, not exploitation and 
domination. Accordingly, in their perception the 
goals of decolonisation, disarmament and egalitarian 
economic order were all integral components of non- 
alignment. 

Expounding this concept in 1946 Jawaharlal Nehru, 
is his first broadcast as Head of the Interim Govern- 
ment said: 

“We seek no domination over others and we claim 
no privileged position over other peoples.” 

This was a brave statement for the Head of Gov- 
ernment of India to make in a world full of unequal 
relations and privileges. 

The Nonaligned are not a bloc; not even a group. 
Nonalignment is a wide-ranging movement attempt- 
ing to alter the classical form of state relations based 
upon the value system of the colonial era. The 
movement seeks to change international relations 
as they stand today by advocating certain global 
values that go beyond the narrow value system estab- 
lished by the former imperial powers or their 
organisations, regional and continental. This 
colonial order based on force has constantly led to 
conflict and war because it is govered by the under- 
standing that struggle for survival among nations is 
inevitable, that preparation for struggle is a national 
obligation to be given the highest priority, that every 
weakeness of the other is to be exploited fully and 
that a posture of military superiority is to be main- 
tained till the time comes to destroy the oppo- 
nent. 

This concept led to military pacts and setting up 
of regional organisations as a means of political 
selective military and economic aid as 
a form of economic control and the withholding of 
information including technology transfer as a form 
of social domination. 

' Based on the concept of domination the power- 
ful impoverished the weak and destroyed their social 
organisations so as to perpetuate their hold over 
them. History is replete with examples of how this 
value system has‘inflicted misery and poverty over 
the majority of the inhabitants of the world. 
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‘ of population by their own governments. 


Nonalignment offers an alternative. A system of 
inter-state relations based on the five principles of 
peaceful coexistence — panchsheel. It advocates 
state relations based on equality of all nations, 
respect for national sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
non-interference in their internal affairs and mutual 
cooperation. The system is found on freedom, demo- 
cracy and egalitarianism. Thus, nonalignment is not 
merely keeping out of military blocs, but a scheme 
to build a brave new world order. Merely keeping 
out of blocs is no guarantee for peace. The present 
military groupings, even the super-powers by them- 
selves, are quite capable of destroying the world 
several times over. Nor is merely keeping out of 
blocs a guarantee for national freedom. The super- 
powers have the capability to exert pressure, singly 
or in concert, to encroach upen national sovereig- 
nity and compel national governments to yield. 

Nonalignment isa movement advocating a diffe- 


‘rent philosophy to alter this state of affairs; even 


changing the methodology and functioning of the 
present system. It promises piece, freedom and co- 
operation. In keeping with the policy of force, the 
present system relies on force in discussions and 
debates to resolve issues; the force of numbers. This 
is reflected in the present voting system. The bloc 
having the larger number forces its views over the 
other. It is, again, the use of force in a different 
form. The Nonaligned Movement functions on the 
basis of evolving a consensus. It does not brandish 
the superiority of numbers and does not force the 
will of the majority over the minority. Its function- 
ing is based on dialogue, persuasion and cooperation 
to arrive at a decision acceptable to all. 

If within its national domain a sovereign state 
claims to grant freedom and have democracy, it 
ought to be willing to extend the same freedom to 
others and accept democracy in its international 
relations. There cannot be two sets of standards, 
one for internal governance and another for external 
behaviour. The world cannot be free from strife 
when double standards are practised at national and 
international levels. Nonalignment is opposed to 
the idea of military pacts, which are obvious and 
visible forms of threat to use force in inter-state 
relations. Bloc functioning does not merely take 
away the freedom of action of a country but also 
militarises the internal economic and social order of 
the country concerned, causing long-term damage to 
its political structure.’ It introduces unacceptable 
tensions in society leading to dissent and repression 
The 
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military blocs are not merely.an attempt to divide 
the world into warring camps, they tend to create a 
“garrison society’ with focus on war rather than on 
peace. 

The monumental success of the Nonaligned move- 
ment came in the form of the gigantic decolonisation 
process. As a consequence, vast areas of the globe 
and large sections of humanity were released from 
colonial bondage. The non-violent movement for 
the liquidation of empires was built up by evolving 
a consensus among the members of the international 
community for peaceful decolonisation. Without 
this consensus, there would have been large-scale 
blood-shedding on all sides. The success in decoloni- 
sation has established the validity of the philosophy 
and the methodology of nonalignment. Despite the 
efforts to minimise its role and, at times, to discredit 
it altogether, the Nonaligned Movement has become 
a permanent feature of world politics today; a crea- 
tive mediator in the world arena. This is all the 
more creditable because the Nonaligned are without 
a permanent institutional structure or a precise 
ideological framework. 

. The Nonaligned have now to focus their attention 
firmly on the next major task before them. 

With its philosophy of establishing a New World 
Order based on free and cooperative nation states, 
the next task for the Nonaligned in their endeavour 
to establish lasting peace is to strive for disarmament 
and the dismantling of military blocs. There can be 
no escape from conflict and war and no hope of true 
international cooperation so long as the neocolonial 
world order prevails compounded by the overkill 
capacity of the super-powers. Disarmament is, there- 
fore, the only alternative to nuclear holocaust and 
total annihilation. Peace and cooperatton are pos- 
sible when fear and suspicion are removed. In an 
order incorporating domination as a national goal, 
fear of interference and aggression as well as suspi- 
cion of the motives of others is inherent. There is, 
equally, a compulsion to counter this by generating 
fearin the enemies to pre-empt their moves. A 
balance of terror becomes inevitable. The Nonalign- 
‘ed have to move to diffuse the climate of confronta- 
tion; to remove the fear which leads to the amassing 
of fearful weapons of destruction and the suspicion that 
other systems are essentially inimical to one’s own. 

The Nonaligned have made several attempts to 
assist in the debate on disarmament. These attempts 
have, so far, been feeble and ineffective. There is 
now an urgent need to throw in the full weight of 
the Movement for disarmament. 

The Nonaligned are attempting to usher in a New 
International Economic Order and have gained some 
success in cooperation with other developing coun- 
tries in the Group of 77. They have made concerted 
efforts, by working together with others outside the 
movement, to evolve global consensus on the need 
to reform the present economic order, and their 
labours have produced some results. This is 
- another example of success through consensus, albeit 
* limited. 

Similarly, there has to be a parallel concerted 
effort to evolve a consensus fhr disarmament. It is 
only when huge sums of money being spent on 
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global armament can be released for development, 
that there will be Hope for genuine international 
economic cooperation and the New International 
Economic Order. In the restructuring ‘of the present 
international economic order the developed coun- 
tries are expected to transfer their resources and 
their technological know-how to the developing 
countries. The rich have to give and the poor are 
expecting to receive. Whatever justification there 
may be for this transfer — and there very many 
valid ones — it is unlikely that there will bea 
serious parting with riches and advantages unless 
those that have them are assured of their security 
and can cut down on their massive armament pro- 
grammes, 

While the present inequitous neo-colonial world 
order prevails, the fulfilment of the hopes and 
aspirations of those’ living in deprivation has, at 
best, only a limited possibility; only to the extent 
that their development is of advantage to those who 
will assist in the process. There can be little hope of 
establishing a New International Economic Order; 
only the present order can be titivated to look like 
new so that greater advantage could be extorted 
with more sophistication. The kind of ideas that 
float around in the name of the inter-dependence 
are deceptive; in this sence inter-dependence, in fact, 
is another name for division of labour,. where 
superior technology and wealth is reserved for the 
developed and hard work and lower profits are 
passed on to the developing countries. 

What is wanted is not inter-dependence but collec- 
tive self-reliance. This is possible only in a climate 
of trust, confidence, freedom from fear, leading to 
cooperation. 

Indira Gandhi is right when, welcoming the Heads 
of States and governments to the Seventh Non- 
aligned Summit in New Delhi she said: “Above all 
let us proclaim anew our belief that independence, 
development, disarmament and peace are indivisible.” 

This is the task before the Nonaligned today. O 





THE NEHRU CONCEPT 


The preservation of peace forms the central aim of 
India’s policy. It is in the pursuit of this policy that 
we have chosen the path of nonalignment in any 
military or like pact or alliance. Non-alignment does 
not mean passivity of mind or action, lack of faith or 
conviction. It does not mean submission to what we 
consider evil. It isa positive and dynamic approach 
to such problems that confront us. We believe that 
each couatry has not only the right to freedom, but 
also to decide its own policy and way of life. Only 
thus can true freedom flourish and a people grow 
according to their own genius. We believe, therefore, 
ın non-aggression and non-interference by one country 
io the affairs of another, and the growth of tolerance 
between them and the capacity for peaceful coexis- 
tence. We think that, by the free exchange of ideas 
and trade and other contacts between nations, each 
will learn from the other, and: truth will prevail. 
We, therefore, endeavour to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all countries — even though we may’ 
disagree with them in their policies or structure of 
governmenc. We think that, by this approach, we can 
serve not only our country, but also the larger causes 
of peace and good fellowship in the world. ? 


— Jawaharlal Nehru, December 18, 1956 
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‘tions will not suffer from similar 





India and the Commonwealth 
K. NATWAR SINGH 


I have been witness to one kind of Commonwealth 

activity at Kingston and Lusaka where Common- 
wealth countries, by and large, displayed a positive 
desire to cooperate, consult and conciliate. I wit- 
nessed another kind atthe United Nations in New 
York, where a less congenial and friendly atmos- 
phere prevailed among the members of the old and 
new Commonwealth. Having seen both sides of the 
Commonwealth coin, I hope I can take an objective 
and dispassionate view of India’s membership of the 
Commonwealth. Objectivity and absence of passion 
do not quicken the pulse or stir the air, and I have 
not been able to persuade myself that I shall be 
stating anything which is likely to excite intellect or 
satisfy curiosity. 

The subject revives pre-1947 memories and post- 
1947 differences. It arouses strong feelings and 
passions on both sides. The interesting thing is 
that the English language is the vehicle through 
which our pronouncements are made public. The 
English language is an asset, which is a direct legacy 
of British rule. 

The early colonisers did not realise that along with 
their flag and guns they had sown the seed which 
would one day destory their rule. Macaulay, by plead- 
ing for Western education, undermined the edifice 
which wanted to perpetuate. Armies, armadas and 
aeroplanes matter even more. The Indians, Africans 
and Asians quickly absorbed all that was relevant in 
Benthan and Mill, Marx and Engels, Bernard Shaw 
and Bertrand Russell,.and threw it back in the face 
of our erstwhile rulers. Democracy at home and 
dictatorship abroad did not make sense to intelligent 
people anywhere. The rise of the British Empire 
was not an edifying sight, but its disappearance on 
the whole was. There are, of course, one or two 
glaring exceptions and I will come to these later. - 

I belong to the last generation of Indians who 
were at Oxbridge and whose thought processes are 
perilously close to being alien rather than indi- 
genous. It is a dying species. The future genera- 
attacks of 
nostalgia, nor will they have the hang-ups which we 
carry. The future Parliamentarians, educationists, 
journalists, professors and teachers from Common- 


. wealth countries will attach less value to what they 


consider irrelevant for their purposes. 

While I do not believe in crystal-gazing, I can 
venture to suggest that the future of the Common- 
wealth will largely be in the hands of people whose 
direct exposure to the United Kingdom has been 
minimal. It is the strength of the Commonwealth 
that its leaders have realised this. The Common- 
wealth ceased to be Anglo-centric some time ago. 
This is as it should be and we welcome it. (Ancient 
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India’s saints and seers have for long considered 
mankind as one family. We call it Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam). 

If one has to make any sense out to India’s mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth, then one should 
acquire some knowledge of India’s freedom struggle. 
Under Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian national move- 
ment was committed not to a doctrine, but to a 
purpose. That purpose was the attainment of India’s 
freedom through peaceful means. Gandhi also tried 
to awaken human conscience on a global scale, that 
right means and wrong ends were not likely to con- 
tribute to the happiness and walfare of mankind. 
India’s foreign policy is a projection of the values 
which we have cherished through the centuries as 
well as our current concerns. We are not tied to the 
traditional concepts of a foreign policy designed to 
safeguard overseas possessions, investments, inte- 
resis, or the carving out of areas of influence. We 
have never exported ideologies, only ideas. 

Before Independence, India as part of the British 
Empire had been allowed to play an insignificant 


-and subservient role asa member of the League of 


Nations and as a signitory of the Treaty of Versail- 
les. In both we were instruments of the dictates of 
our masters. Only a free India could play any 
meaningful role in world affairs. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
before he became Prime Minister, had for many 
years single-handedly made the Indian National 
Congress and the Indian people aware of India’s 
responsibilities in the field of Foreign Affairs. He 
had thought long and deeply over the role that an 
independent India would play in world affairs. Here 
again we have to be greateful to the British. Asa 
guest of His Majesty’s Government, in not very 
comfortable Imperial prisons Nehru had sufficient 
time to read, write and reflect. As one Indian has 
put it, “The most vital ingredients in our foreign 
policy, without which India could not have survived 
all these years, is the passion of our people for 
independence and courage in safeguarding it under 
all conditions. Jawaharlal Nehru embodied both 
these vital elements. Time and again, he made our 
people feel that even though we were poor. we are 
proud”. 

Nehru’s foreign policy has stood the test of time. 
India is the only country which has not, in any 
substantial manner, jettisoned eny of its basic 
foreign policy precepts. I am not suggesting that we 
have adopted a rigid or wooden posture in the 
foreign policy arena; that would invite censure. We 
have as sensible and mature people edjusted our 
foreign policy wherever it has been necessary, with- 
out in any way departing from our basic beliefs or 
sacrificing our vital national interests. India’s foreign 
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policy for the last three and a half decades shows 
that it is. possible to combine the two. 

Nehru did not believe in the fragmentary inter- 
pretation of human civilisation. He arrived at this 
conclusion not suddenly, but by a long process of 
serious thought. In the 1920s, 30s and 40s, Nehru 
was an uncompromising opponent of British Impe- 
rialism and made it abundantly clear that once India 
became free it would sever every link with the 
Imperial Power. But even when he was most critical 
of British rule, he did not confuse the Government 
of Britain with the people of Britain. Nehru spent 
two years in England and Europe in 1926-27. He 
also paid a visit to the Soviet Union at the time of 
the Tenth Anniversary of the Soviet Revolution. He 
had read Marx and Lenin and had returned to India 
a radical. 

In 1928, Nehru was a yong and rising politician. 
He wanted the Indian National Congress to opt for 
complete independence and not Dominion Status. 
In this he had differed with his father Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi, leaders of an older 
mould -who did not want a complete break with 
Britain. Mahatma Gandhi termed the quarrel 
between India and England a family quarrel. At the 
Calcutta Congress in 1928 the senior leaders of the 
Congress were able to overrule the young Nehru and 
Subhas Chandra Bose, but a year later at Lahore the 
Indian National Congress under Jawaharlal’s presi- 
dentship declared for complete independence. The 
inner contradictions within the party were never 
wholly reconciled with regard to the Commonwealth 
link as is clear from what Mahatma Gandhi said at 
the Second Round Table Conference in London in 


1931: 

The Congress contemplates a connection with the British 
people. But that connection must be such as can exist 
between two absolute equals — í have aspired — I still 
aspire — to be a citizen, not in the Empire but in a Com- 
rmonwealth; in partnership if possible — ıf God wills it in 
indissoluble partnership — but not a partnership superim- 
posed upon one nation by another. Hence you find that 
the Congress plans that either party should have the right 
to sever the connection, to dissolve the partnership. 

During the 1930s Britain’s indifference to the rise 
of Fascism created an adverse impression on the 
mind of Nehru. So it was a normal expectation that 
an independent India under Nehru would opt out of 
the Commonwealth. Minus India the Commonwealth 
would have been reduced to a shadow without sub- 
stance. The consequences would have been rather 
dramatic. Therefore, the decision of India to retain 
its membership of the Commonwealth as a Republic 
was not only novel but historic, equalled in Com- 
monwealth history only by the Durham Report of 
1839 and the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which 
abolished the United Kingdom’s right to pass laws 
applied to other Commonwealth countries. 

A number of distinguished individuals have taken 
credit for India’s decision to remain in the Com- 
monwealth, but the people who really mattered were 
Prime Ministers Attlee and Nehru, Lord Mount- 
batten and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Home Minister in Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Government. The question had come up 
soon after India became independent. Nehru consult- 
ed his senior colleagues in the Congress Party, 
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specially Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and C. Raja- 
gopalachari. He had no intention of rail-roading a 
decision. As a true democrat he took the Constituent 
Assembly of India and the Congress Party into confi- 
dence. In December 1948, at the annual session of 
the Congress Party in Jaipur, Nehru piloted the 
Resolution which said that India would welcome her 
free association with independent nations of the 
Commonwealth for their common welfare in the pro- 
motion of world ‘peace. 

Fortified with this Resolution and the approval 
of his senior colleagues Nehru went to London in 
April 1949. At this momentous meeting of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers a revolutionary 
decision was taken by which India as a sovereign 
democratic republic was enabled to retain its Com- 
monwealth association. Many hours and days were 
spent in working out a delicate formula which was 
acceptable to all the Dominions and the British 
Government. Great care was taken not to do injury 
to the Crown. Since I am discussing India’s associa- 
tion with the Commonwealth I think it would be 
useful to recall the words of the declaration: 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, 

Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, 

and Ccyjon, whose countries are united as members of 

the British Commonwealth of Nations and owe a common 
allegiance to the Crown, which is also the symbol of their 
free association, have considered the impending constitu- 
tional changes in India. The Government of India have 
informed the other Governments of the Commonwealth 
of the intention of the Indian people that under the new ` 

Constitution which is about to be adopted India shall 

become a sovereign independent republic. The Govern- 

ment of India have, however, declared and affirmed 

India’s desire to continue her full membership of the 

Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the 

King as the symbol of the free association of its indepen- 

dent member nations, and as such the Head of the Com- 

monwealth. 

The Governments of the other countries of the Common- 

wealth, the basis of whose membership of the Common- 

wealth is not hereby changed, accept and recognise India’s 
continuing membership in accordance with the terms of 
this declaration. Accordingly, the United Kingdom, 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 

Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that they remain 

united as free and equal members of the Commonwealth 

of Nations, freely cooperating in the pursuit of peace, 
liberty and progress. i ; y $ 

On his return to Delhi, the Prime Minister broad- 
cast to the nation: 

It is right that I should report to you about this meeting, 
which resulted ın a fateful and historic decision. That 
decision will have to be placcd before the Constituent 
Assembly for their approval. It.will also be considered 
by the All-India Congress Committee.... You have 
already read the declaration embodying the conclusions* 
reached by the London meeting. The impression that I 
have gathered since my return is that the vast majority of 
our people has welcomed the decision, though there are 
some who have criticised in strong language what I did 
and have called it “ʻa great blunder” and “an outrage on 
the national sentiments of the Indian people”. During 
a fairly long career in India’s service I have often been 
accused of errors and mistakes, but I have never yet been 
charged with doing anything which was against the 
honour and self-respect of India or her people. Itisa 
serious matter, therefore, if even a few persons, whose 
opinions I value, should consider that I have committed 
an outrage. 

Iwant to tell you that T have not the least doubt in my 

mind that I have adhered in letter and spirit to every 


(Contd. on page 147) 
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Reliance Textiles is India’s largest vertically 
integrated composite textile plant, manufacturing and 
exporting a very wide range of synthetic filament and 
$ blended, worsted and cotton fabrics. 


Backward integration 
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polyester filament yarn project in collaboration with 
s& DuPont, USA. 


A growing family of investors 


Over 7 lakh investors share in the prosperity of 
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Rone the Diplomatic Bag 


S. VISWAM 


E have at last begun justifying our 
claim to be an Open society through 

concrete action. What was once regarded 
as “Top Secret’, “Secret”, “Confidential” 
and “Personal”? is no more so. A great 
deal of secret official correspondence is 
seeing the light of day, long before the 30- 
year moratorium on publication of archival 
material. We had thought that the bunch 
of letters exchanged between President 
Sanjiva Reddy and Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai were the last of the series in the 
publication of confidential materia]. But it 
seems that the curtain is to be lifted even 
higher. The Telegraph has published the 
photostat of a highly confidential personal 
letter, written in his own hand, from for- 
mer Ambassador Nani Palkhivala to the 
then Prime Minister Morarji Desai, which 
reads as follows. 

Embassy of India, 

Washington D.C. 

January 22, 1979 
My dear Morarjibhai, 

{ am writing thisin my own hand, in view of the 
extreme delicacy of the contents. 

Last week a source from the State Department 
here called on me and told me in strict confidence 
that according to American intelligence the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union had decided that they 
should work, as far as it lay in their power, to see 
that you cease to, be the Prime Minister; and he 
added that some chosen persons in the Communist 
Party of India who are pro-Soviet had already recei- 
ved the message. When I expressed my incredulity, 
he repeated that what he had stated was absolutely 
true even if I chose not to believe it. 

After some hesitation I decided to let to know 
about this and leave it to you to form your own 
judgement. 

With warm regards and every good wish, 

Yours sincerely 
Nani A Palkhivala. 

Now that even Ambassadors’ secret 
communications are getting into print, we 
see no reason for withholding from general 
release some of the letters written to our 
esteemed Prime Minister by our heads of 
mission from selected strategic capitals of 
the world. We also have in our possession 
the Prime Minister’s replies to a few of 
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these secret epistles, but we are calculatedly 
resisting the temptation to release them 
purely in the interest of national security. 
Our readers will undoubtely appreciate the 


high sentiment that motivates this decision, 
* * * 


Indian Embassy, 
Moscow. 
Madam Prime Minister: 

You may be surprised that I have been able to 
summon up the necessary courage to write to you 
directly bypassing our esteemed Minister for External 
Affairs but the circumstances compel me to do so. 
As you will see from the contents of this letter, the 
same circumstances also impel me to send it through 
a courier to be delivered to you and only to you. 

A high source from the Kremlin called on me this 
morning and informed me that the Politburo has 
decided to shoot down any aircraft, even if it be a 
commercial one carrying hundreds of passengers, if 
it violates Soviet air space. I pointed out to him the 
dangerous implications of such a policy and also the 
adverse reaction it might generate worldwide. But 
the source was unconvinced by my reasoning and 
told me that the Soviet Government would not even 
mind a Third World War, but it cannot abandon the 
sanctity of its sacred air space to the tender mercies 
of imperialist thugs and spies. 

The sotirce, however, informed me that this deci- 
sion is known only to the topmost echelons in the 
Kremlin, and he was taking me into confidence only 
because of the high regard which the Soviet Union 
has for you and the people of India in terms of 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Peace and 
Cooperation. 

I have naturally been baffled by this disclosure 
and am hastening to convey it to you so that you 
will be able to shape your response to it by the time 
the Soviets really shoot down any plane. 

Madam Prime Minister, you will appreciate that 
but for the seriousness of the disclosure which has 
implications for World Peace to which I happen to 
know you are committed both in private and in 
public, I would never have ventured to disturb your 
tranquillity. I am only too conscious of my limita- 
tions as a humble civil servant. 

With respects and good wishes for your health 
and happiness, 

Yours sincerely 
; Your Ambassador in Moscow 
* 
Indian High Commission, 
Colombo. 

Respected Madam Prime Minister: 

After much deliberation I have overcome my 
natural inclination not to trouble you with minor 
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matters which I should be reporting normally to the 
Ministry, but the situation is such that I have no 
alternative but to write to you. 

A source very close to the President has just now 
informed me in the strictest confidence that a deci- 
sion has been taken to lease out the Trincomalee 
base to the American for 9999 years and also afford 
R & D facilities at Colombo to the American GIs in 
the Rapid Deployment Force across the Gulf. 

J just could not believe my ears when the source 
gave me this information. I expressed my incredulity, 
but the source said that this development could 
easily have been avoided if only you had concealed 
your friendship for madam Sirimavo. I realise that 
the President’s decision is going to change the entire 
subcontinental scenario. Since you are the best 
person to tackle the situation, I am bringing the 
matter to your attention immediately. In fact, I 
thought of telephoning you, but as you know, the 
Americans are monitoring all outgoing calls now. 

Please do not be surprised that this letter is 
typewritten. Before dictating it to my steno, I 
administered the oath of secrecy to him. 

Respectfully yours, 
High Commissioner 


Indian Embassy, 
Washington D.C. 
Esteemed Madam Prime Minister: 
I have just learnt something with shock and 
dismay which I feel you should be told about with- 
out any delay. Thatis why I am rushing this by 





telex directly to your office and have taken the 
precaution of marking it “Top Secret”. 

A source in the White House, who has always 
been friendly to me, has just informed me that the 
President has at last made up his mind on his South 
Asia policy. The major components of this policy 

‘are: (a) The US will immediately take certain tough 
postures with the Soviet Union and provoke it to 
shoot down civilian aircraft flying over its territory. 
(b) Washington will then take retaliatory action 
against Moscow. One of the steps will be to send 
more sophisticated arms to Pakistan to strengthen 
Zia’s hands against India and at the same time force 
the Soviet Union to withdraw from Afghanistan. 
(c) USA will condemn India for not condemning the 
expansionist policies of the Soviet Union. In other 
words Madam, the entire US policy on South Asia 
will be basically anti-Indian. 

Ihave been greatly disturbed by this piece of 
news, but I am rushing it to you because I know 
that you are more than a match for the President. if 
there is any way in which we can persuade the 
President to change his mind even at this late stage, 
you have only to let me know. 

Anxiously yours, 
Ambassador 


Indian Embassy, 
Kathmandu 
Madam Prime Minister: 
I AM WRITING THIS IN CAPITALS SO THAT 
WHAT I AM GOING TO SAY WILL REFLECT 
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THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION HERE. L 
THOUGHT OF INFORMING MY MINISTER. 
BUT HE MAY NOT BE ABLE TO APPRECIATE 
THE SERIOUSNESS OF THE MATTER AS HE 
IS FROM THE SOUTH. 

TO TELL YOU THE TRUTH, THERE IS 
CONSIDERABLE HOSTILITY AGAINST THE 
INDIANS HERE AND THIS WILL BE REFLECT- 
ED VERY SOON IN THE HARASSMENT OF 
INDIAN PETTY TRADERS AND SHOPKEEPERS 
WHO WILL BE FORCIBLY DRIVEN OUT OF 
KATHMANDU IN TRUCKS AND LORRIES 
AND DEPOSITED AT THE BORDER. I HAVE 
THIS ON THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY. I AM. 
RUSHING THIS INFORMATION TO YOU 
BECAUSE THOSE WHO WILL BE AFFECTED 
ARE MOSTLY FROM U.P AND BIHAR. 

AS FAR AS I CAN ASCERTAIN, THE IMME- 
DIATE PROVOCATION FOR THIS ANTI- 
INDIAN HOSTILITY IS THE INTERFERENCE 
BY THE SIKKIM GOVERNOR HOMI TALE- 
YARKHAN IN THE DAY-TO-DAY ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CHIEF MINISTER BHANDARI. 
THIS HAS REALLY RATTLED THE NEPALESE 
WHO HAVE ALWAYS ENTERTAINED A SENSE 
OF INSECURITY AS FAR AS THEIR RELA- 
TIONS WITH INDIA ARE CONCERNED. 

MADAM, I LEAVE THE MATTER TO YOUR 
JUDGEMENT. 


Obediently yours, 
Ambassador 


* * x 


Indian High Commission 
Dhaka 


Madam Prime Minister: 

The reason why I am departing from . usual prac- 
tice and addressing you directly is that a piece of 
information has come my way which may have 
serious implications for Indo-Bangladesh relations. 

Actually I did not know what to do with the 
information but I thought it best to bring it to your 
notice since you can judge the matter in all its aspects 
and then direct the honourable Minister on the 
future course of action. 

A friendly Brigadier, who is in the inner circles of 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator, called on me 
for a cup of Indian coffee this morning. During the 
course of conversation, he casually informed me that 
the General (You know who I mean) is extremely 
annoyed with us and is expected to make a hostile 
public statement very soon. Although the Brigadier 
was very casual about it, I could sense that he want- 
ed the information to be taken serious note of by us. 
He also gave me the reason for the General’s un- 
happiness. It seems that the External Affairs 
Minister, during his recent official visit to Dhaka, 
deliberately omitted to clarify whether India proposed 
to build a wall across the Indo-Bangladesh border or 

- only a barbed-wire fence. According to my source, 
this feeling of uncertainty has created a feeling of 
insecurity in his mind. I gathered the impression that 
a wall, like the famous Berlin Wall may be accepta- 
ble to the General, but if it is a fence he is apt to 
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regard it as an affront to Bangladesh sovereignty. 
Since you have often told me that you place the 
highest importance on good relations with Bangla- 
desh, I thought it necessary to write to you straigh- 
taway after the Brigadier took leave of me. Itis 
now up to you whether to build a wall or a fence. 

Yours obediently 

High Commissioner 


Indian Embassy 
Islamabad 
Madam Prime Minister: 

I wanted to pass an urgent message to Natwar 
Singh, but as usual he is out of station. I understand 
he is somewhere in Eastern Europe in connection 
with the organisation of the Commonwealth Summit. 
I then tried tO contact the honourable External 
Affairs Minister but I am informed he is away in 
Zambia in connection with the struggle for Namibian 
independence. I am, therefore, constrained to write 
to you direct. Since the matter is delicate, I am 
putting this letter inside an envelope marked “Strictly 
confidential” and then putting that envelope in ano- 
ther one marked “Top Secret”. I hope it will reach 
you without being intercepted by R.K. Dhawan. 

Madam Prime Minister, I have been jolted out of 
my wits by a good friend of mine in the Foreign 
Office who has just passed on some strategic piece 
of news to me. According to him, the President has 
come to an arrangement with some opposition parties 
to create disturbances, to begin with in Sind and later 
in Baluchistan, and force the army to take control 
of the situation. My informant tells me that accord- ` 
ing to the secret deal, the administration will not 
interfere for the first few days and allow the mob to 
have its way. The President himself plans to be out 
of the country at that time. But once the disturbances 
continue and spread to other areas the President will 
issue a statement blaming you personally and India 
generally for inciting the Opposition to resort to 
violence in the name of democracy. My informant 
tells me that the President decided on this strategy 
with a view to achieving a dual purpose, namely, 
giving you, as Chairperson of the Nonaligned Move- 
ment a bad name, and at the same time get more 
sophisticated arms from the Americans. 

For your information, I questioned my informant 
on the possibility of the Americans deciding to ditch 
the General in favour of another military man. But 
my informant tells me such a contingency has not 
entered the calculations in the President’s office yet. 

I thought it my duty to inform you of this deve- 
lopment because there are many Indians also who 
do not seem to understand your Pakistan policy. 
We know that the military regime here does not 
understand it either. But this secret information 
may help you to express yourself suitably on our 
Pakistan policy when the occasion arises. As far as 
the Embassy is concerned, we are hoping that the 
strategy evolved by Zia will not be implemented. But 
no one can vouchsafe for the President, since he is 
the chosén representative of Allah, the Almighty. 

Respectfully yours 
Ambassador] 
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Foreign Economic Policy of India 
C.P. BHAMBHRI 


T2 policy of nonalignment has emerged as a 
broad and general framework on the basis of 
which a large number of post-colonial societies have 
attempted to establish their relationships with the 
international political and economic system. The 
genesis of the Nonaligned Movement lies in the colo- 
nial history of a large number of Third World coun- 
tries, and it is realised by the majority of developing 
countries that the struggle against colonial exploita- 
tion does not come to an end with the formal 
withdrawal of the colonial powers. Thus the policy 
of nonalignment is a continuation of the struggle of 
the colonial world against imperialism. 

But imperialism is not a weak force. Imperialism 
had structurally integrated the colonies with the 
world capitalist system, and the real struggle of the 
post-colonial societies lies in breaking and destroy- 
ing their’ structural linkages with the dominant and 
exploitative world capitalist system. The erstwhile 
colonial world has seen many ups and downs in 
dealing with the extremely powerful capitalist world 
system, and many post-colonial societies have failed 
to liberate themselves from the control of the colo- 
nisers and in spite of their commitment to the policy 
of nonalignment, many developing countries have 
established ‘neo-colonial’ relationships with the 
imperialist countries. As Ulyanovsky rightly observes: 

However, imperialism not only continues, but it seeking 
“to extend its exploitation of these liberated lands by 
using the economic elements of the colonia] structures 
still under its control. It is impeding the break-up of 
these structures, at the same time trying to devise new 
levers for maintaining these countries under its economic 
and political control, preventing them from leaving the 
capitalist path of development. Such is the strategic aim 
of the capitalism of our day.’ 

If a large number of Third World countries have 
failed to break their linkages with the imperialist 
countries, the study of India would throw up many 
lessons for the Third World. 


Policy-making 


HE public policy makers in India have offered 
many explanations in support of their argument 
that they have been able to establish relative auto- 
nomy in international affairs. It is maintained by 
India’s public policy makers that by following a 
package of complex policies and strategies of econo- 


mic development, India has established a relationship © 


of reciprocity and relative equality with the world 
capitalist system. A few major arguments of the 
policy makers may be summed up here: _ : 
(a) During the colonial period, especially during 
the twentieth century, an indigenous entrepreneurial 
class had developed in India, and in spite of discri- 
minatory and obstructive policies of the colonial 
rulers, indigenous industries had developed in the 
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. country. After independence from British rule, an 


important impediment in the way of industrial deve- 
lopment of the country was removed. 

(b) In the post-Independence period, governmental 
initiative was essential to develop an infrastructure 
for industrial development of India. The Indian state 
became the motive force for industrial development 
and the state in India mobilised domestic resources 
for industrial growth. During the last thirtyfive 
years, the Indian state has shown a great capacity to 
mobilise domestic savings to the extent of 23 per 
cent, and domestic savings have played a crucial 
and critical role in the industrial development of 
India. Further, the Indian state has played a central 
role in the development of science and technology 
for industrial development. During the colonial 
period, industrial development of India was obstruc- 
ted because of the absence of a scientific and tech- 
nological base for industry. After Independence, 
the Indian state laid great emphasis on the establish- 
ment of scientific laboratories for R & D. 

Thus domestic resources, development of science 
and technology and the modernisation of agriculture 
have played an essential role in Indian industrialisa- 
tion, and this has been achieved by following 
conscious policies based on the framework of econo- 
mic planning. Since modern industrialisation cannot 
take place in isolation from developments in the 
industrialised world, the Indian state diversified its 
linkages with the industrially advanced societies for 
foreign aid and import of technology. By following 
a conscious policy of diversification, India has 
established relationships with advanced capitalist 
countries and the socialist societies. India is not 
dependent on any one source for foreign aid and 
import of technology. Such a diversification of rela- 
tionship has helped India to bargain in the inter- 
national market, and such bargaining has helped 
India to develop appropriate linkages with different 
centres of world power without becoming dependent 
on or the satellite of any one centre of power. 

It has been suggested by the public policy makers 
that India has been able to pursue an economic 
foreign policy of relative autonomy in international 
affairs because we have been able to bargain with 
the capitalist and the socialist countries without 
surrendering freedom of choice before any one 
centre of world power. 

Many Marxist scholars have argued that India has 
been able to develop non-satellite relations with global 
powers because India has a conscious capitalist class 
which emeged in the struggle against the colonisers. 
The Indian capitalist class was an essential compo- 
nent of the struggle for freedom and they had objec- 
tively experienced that colonialism was a great 
obstacle in the way of their development. The Indian 
capitalist class consciously fought for control of the 
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Indian market, and they would not surrender the 
domestic market to neo-colonial exploitation by the 
erstwhile colonisers. Such an anti-imperialist lead- 
ing class provided a social base for a foreign econo- 
mic policy of relative autonomy from various centres 
of global dominance.” 

To sum up, the defenders of India’s foreign 
ecoriomic policy have argued their case on the basis 
of the social character of the capitalist class, and 
€ssential socio-economic policies of the post-colonial] 
phase in India, and it has been suggested by the 
policy makers that India is a unique and specific 
case in the Third World which has not become an 
appendage of the imperialists. On the contrary, the 
foreign economic policy of India is based on diversifi- 
cation and bargaining with major centres of global 
power. 

The claim of public policy makers will be examin- 
ed at two levels. The first leve! of argument will be 
based on the nature of relationship between India 
and the capitalist countries, and India and the 
socialist countries. The second level of analysis will 
be based on a periodisation of foreign economic 
policy which would be divided into two phases, that 

- is, 1950-80 and 1980-83. After examining these two 
levels, some major trends in India’s foreign econo- 
mic policy in the Eighties would be identified to 
show the directions of future development. 


India and the Capitalist World 


Oe India is building capitalism, its linkages with 
the world capitalist system have been strengthen- 
ed during the last thirtyfive years. India has received 
foreign aid, has negotiated a large number of techno- 
logical collaboration agreements and has allowed 
private investment from the capitalist countries. Out 
ofa total foreign debt of Rs 20,533 crores, the 
largest amount has been extended by the capitalist 
countries. Table 1 clearly reveals this: 

As Table 1 shows, FRG, UK and USA are the 
largest donor countries for India. Because of India’s 
linkages with the capitalist world, multilateral insti- 
tutions like the World Bank and IMF, which are 
controlled by the leading capitalists countries, have 
been quite generous in extending loans to India. 

Similarly, private foreign investment also increased 
from Rs 1,163 crores in 1965-66 to Rs 2,232 crores 
in 1975-76. If a country is recipient of a large 
amount of foreign aid, it has to permit foreign 
private investment and transnationals of the donor 
countries to operate in the domestic market. The 
capitalist countries are commitied to market eco- 
nomy, and the individual capitalists and transnational 
corporations of aid-givers have to be provided facili- 
ties and entry by the recipient of aid, and India is not 
an exception to this general rule. Government of India 
spokesmen and agencies like the India Investment 
Centres make conscious efforts to attract private 
foreign investment by assuring the foreign investors 
that no discrimination would be practised against 
them regarding remittances of profits. The Govern- 
ment of India has assured the foreign investors that 
unnecessary nationalisation of foreign firms will not 
be undertaken. It is not only a verbal assurance; 
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‘able i 


Country-wise break up of foreign loans received by India 








S. No Name of the Utilisation of credit, i.e., Rate of Inte- 
country[Institu- external borrowings up rest (per cent) 
tion to 31.12.1982 (provi- 
sional) 
Government Non-Gov- 
ernment’ 
1. Austria 39.82 — 2to 5.5 
2. Abu Dhabi 14.27 — 
3. Belgium 74.37 — Nil to 3 
4. Canada 520.98 4.76 Nil to6 
5. Czechoslovakia 98.04 — 2.5 
6. Denmark 39.19 — 4to5 (presently 
interest-free) 
7, France 554.81 — Treasury por- 
tion: 3 to 3.5, 
Bank portion: 
6.85 to 10 65 
8. FRG 1642.89 116.17 0.75 to 6.75 
9. Irag 157.15 — 2.5 (interest- 
- free services 
charges @ 0.5% 
for the current 
loan) 
10. Hungary 12.27 — 2,510 4.5 
11. Italy 35.82 — 2.5 to 5.00 
12. Japan 907.54 1.70 2.5to 6.25 
13. Kuwait Fund 88.00 — — 
14. Netherlands 554.63 — 0.75 t055 
15. OPEC Fund 74.70 — 0.5 to 0.75 
(service charges) 
16. Poland 29.96 — 2.5 
17. Saudi Fund 75.41 — 4 
18. Switzerland 38.17 — 1to3 
19. United Kingdom 1211.00 — Interest-free 
since 1965 
20. United States of 
America 4435.30 370.00 0.75 to 8 
21. USSR 967.11 — 2.5 
22. UAE 61.44 — 25 
23. Yugoslavia 18.18 — 3 
24. IBRD 1087.39 745.94 4.875 to 11.6 
25. IDA 5218,84 — 0.75 (service 
charges) 
26. EEC (Special Action 41.68 — 0.75 (service 
Credit) charges) 
27. IFAD 30.04 — 4.00 (service 
charges) 
28. IMF Trust Fund 537.51 — 05 
29. Iran 882.11 — 2.5 to 5 
Total: (Rs in crores) 19,440.68 1238.99 





Source: The Lok Sabha, March 18, 1983. 


concrete evidence is demanded by the foreign inves- 
tors. The Government of India nationalised domestic 
private banks, but foreign banks were not touched. 
One hundred and thirtyone branches of foreign banks 
like the Bank of America, Bank of Tokyo, and 
Grindlays Bank are operating in India. Table 2 helps 
in understanding the reality. 
The smooth functioning of the foreign banks in 
India is an assurance to foreign investors that their 
investments are safe. International banks play a 
catalyst role in attracting clients from their parent 
countries and act as informants to induce prospective 
investors. Similarly in the field of technological 
collaboration, out of 7,600 such collaborations, the 
largest number are with the capitalist countries. The 
above general profile of India and the capitalist 
world would help in appreciating India’s foreign 
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able 2 
Branches of Foreign Banks in India 


eee 


S. Name af Foreign Bank No. of 
No. branches in 
India 
ae ee A 
J. Algemene Bank Nederland NV 3 
2. American Express International Baoking 
Corporation 3 
3. Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association 4 

4. Bank of Tokyo Ltd 3 

5. Banque Nationale De Paris 5 

6. British Bank of the Middle East 1 

7. Chartered Bank 24 

& City Bank NA 6 

9. Grindlays Bank p.l.c. 56 
10. Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 20 
11. Mitsui Bank Ltd 1 
12. Sonali Bank 1 
13. European Asian Bank 1 
14. Emirates Commercial Bank 1 
15. Bank of Oman Ltd. 1 


16. Banque De L’ Indochine Et De Suez 
(INDOSUEZ) France 1 


Total 





. Source: The Lok Sabha, March 25, 1983. 


economic relations with the United States which is 
the most important leader of the capitalist world. 

It must be stated very clearly that India’s political 
and economic international relations with the capi- 
talist world have seen many ups and downs and the 
journey has not been smooth. The basic point is 
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that India has made conscious efforts to establish 
linkages with the capitalist world and efforts have 
been made by the Government of India to receive 
generous foreign aid and private foreign investments. 
This central argument of the paper would be proved 
by a brief reference tothe Government of India’s 
relationship with the United States. Politics facili- 
tates international economic relations and conver- 
gence of international perspectives helps in the flow 
of aid and facilities of trade. In spite of India’s 
difficulties and differences with US foreign policy, 
India could establish economic relations with the 
US Government and US private investors. The US 
investors’ trust in India is clear from the fact that 
from 1957 to 1982 the Government of India 
approved 7,056 collaborations, of which US share 
was 1,332 or 19 per cent, which represents US 
investment of $ 500 million. Over the last years, the 
trend of US -India collaboration has been increasing, 
and its basis has been laid by the institutional 
arrangement of the Indo-US Joint Commission set 
up in October 1974. A large number of US trans- 
nationals like the Ford Motor Company, Inter- 
national Harvester, etc., operate in India. Not only 
this. Many important public sector enterprises in 
India like Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd.. and the 
Heavy Engineering Corporation at Ranchi have col- 
laboration with US firms. 

While in the 50s and 60s US aid to India under 
PL-480 was quite considerable, in the 70s it has 
stabilised at less than $ 100 million peryear. In 
spite of difficulties in trade between India and USA 
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the picture is not dismal. India’s imports from USA 
mainly consist of fertilisers, industrial equipment 
and industrial raw materials, and India’s export 
trade with USA consists of traditional as well as 
non-traditional items like diamonds, readymade 
garments, etc. US exports to India have increased 
from $1,290 million in 1975 to $1,599 million in 
1982; and India’s exports to USA during the same 
period rose nearly threefold from $ 548 million to 
$ 1,404 million. The two billion dollar turnover of 
trade between India and USA during the latter part 
of the 70s is significant because it excludes the earlier 
large-scale import of food by India from USA. 

If economic relations between India and USA are 
taken in totality, the facts are quite revealing in the 
fields of trade, aid and technological collaboration. 
India’s economic relations with USA are not only at 
bilateral level; the US Government and industrialists 
exercise significant direct and indirect influence over 
multilateral global institutions like ihe World Bank 
and IMF. India’s success story in the World Bank 
for the last two and a half decades has been with the 
open as well as hidden approval of US policy 
makers. India and USA had many open confronta- 
tions in foreign policy on global and regional 
matters, and in spite of many contradictions between 
these two countries on foreign policy perspectives, 
their economic foreign policy has many success 
stories beginning with PL-480 Food Aid. The 
explanation for the multiple level relations between 
India and USA is that India has consciously built 
bridges with the most important capitalist country 
in the world, and the leader of world imperialism 
has adjusted its policies towards India at many 
levels of hostility and friendship. A global imperia- 
list power may not follow a strait-jacket policy, it 
may adopt many contradictory and conflicting 
approaches in bilateral relationships. Even in the 
worst phase of the ‘First Cold War’, India and USA 
kept many reciprocal openings and operated their 
foreign economic relations which were considered 
beneficial to both countries,’ 


India and Soviet Union 


T# cornerstone of ‘diversification model’ of India’s 
foreign economic policy is friendship and close 
relationship between India and the Soviet Union. 
Beginning with the Trade Agreement of December 
1953, the climax of relationship was achieved on 
August 9, 1971, in the form of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. The 
solid basis of the Soviet-Indian Treaty had already 
been established by significant economic coopera- 
tion between the two countries during the 50s and 
60s. During the decade of the 70s, economic 
relationship between India and the Soviet Union 
deepened and diversified in many critical areas of 
development for India. The material foundation of 
the relationship between India and the Soviet Union 
was laid by economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation covering a large and diversified field of 
heavy industry, bilateral trade on the basis of barter 
and long-term development projects in the field of 
scientific research. 
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The Soviet Union has assisted India and the 
construction and building of over 70 projects like 
steel, oil, coal, mining and nuclear energy. In the 
face of protectionism followed by the Western coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union is an important alternative 
market for India’s foreign trade. The trade turnover 
between India and the Soviet Union in 1981-82 was 
Rs 3,174 crores, the exports from India amounted to 
Rs 1,921 crores, and imports from the Soviet Union 
were goods worth Rs 1,253 crores. Similarly in 
1983 the expected trade turnover between the two 
countries is Rs 3,625 crores. A serious problem 
between the two countries has emerged because the 
Soviet Union is facing a large deficit in trade with 
India, but efforts are being made to resolve it and 
achieve a proper balance. 

Indo-Soviet relationship proves that political 
understanding facilitates the development of smooth 
foreign economic relations. Sometimes the opposite 
of this may not be true because many contradictory 
things happen in complex international relations and 
it is proved in the case of the relationship between 
India and USA that in spite of political difficulties, 
significant foreign economic relationships have deve- 
loped. It must be emphasised here that the quality, 
content and depth of Indo-Soviet relationship 
depends on their common perspectives and apprecia- 
tion of mutuality in international politics.4 


Perspectives of the Eighties 


SINCE the foreign policy makers of a country have 

to make many adjustments with the dynamic 
international situation, many premises underlying 
one phase of foreign policy of a country may not 
prove relevant and valid in the light of new develop- 
ments. The decades of the Eighties would reveal 
growing militarism and international economic 
crisis, and the processes which are at work would 
create many difficulties and new challenges for 
Indian foreign policy makers. Serious recession, un- 
employment, protectionism, closer links between the 
interests of the big economic power groups and 
capitalist state, and the role of international finance, 
banking institutions and transnational reveal deepen- 
ing of the crisis in capitalist countries and this crisis 
has a direct impact on the developing countries. 
President Fidel Castro correctly captures this picture 
when he states that: 

...a new form of dependence is being imposed upon our 
countries, thus turning them into exporters of simple 
manufactured goods, trapped in the network of trans- 
national production-marketing systems, while continuing 
to import capital and capital goods which determine the 
course of development.® ; 

Further, India has to grapple with domestic eco- 
nomic crisis in the context of international crisis and 
India’s strategy to deal with the emerging crisis situ- 
ation was revealed by approaching IMF for a loan 
of $5 billion. This large-scale IMF loan would not 
help India to overcome its domestic crisis. T.P. Bhat 
rightly observes: 

The growing deficit in the balance of payments did 

deplete foreign exchange currency reserves. The deficit 


was financed by net aid flows, drawings from IMF 
Trust Fund, compensatory financing facility and draw- 
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down in foreign eurrency assets. In order to meet the 

structural problems emerging from deteriorating balance 

of payments, India contracted a huge amount of loan 

from IMF...This, in effect, provided only a breathing 

time to the economy to get out of the current difficulties.® 
The IMF loan and the conditionality clauses are 
not the only issues, the basic issue is growing depen- 
dence and linkage of Indian foreign economic policy 
with the capitalist world and the IMF loan to India 
has assured a significant role to international banks, 
transnationals and foreign exports to the Indian 
market. In spite of special efforts by the Govern- 
ment, India has an adverse balance of trade amount- 
ing to Rs. 4,000 crores to 5,000 crores per year. 
Hence the payment of interest on international loans 
and repayment of debts would create a serious crisis 
for foreign economic policy makers at the end of the 
Eighties. 

The IMF loan is only a signal for the difficulties of 
India; many new developments are taking place which 
would have a direct impact on the country’s foreign 
economic policy. The international banks have sur- 
plus Eurodollars and the governments of capitalist 
countries have clearly asked India to borrow Euro- 
dollars from banks on commercial terms and adjust 
with the slashing down of the concessional aid given 
by IDA, an affiliate of the World Bank. Many 
Indian capitalists and public sector undertakings 
are busy borrowing from the international banks. 
All public financing institutions like IDBI, ICICI, 
the Import-Export Bank, and all modern sectors of 
industry, public or private sector, are involved in 
financial and technological collaboration with the 


international banks and transnationals. The World 
Bank is also encouraging programmes of co-financ- 
ing with the particapation of commercial banks to 
the aid receivers. The Government of India has 
clearly stated that our burden of repayment of foreign 
loans and interest will be about Rs. 900 crores to 
Rs. 1,100 crores annually for the next ten years. The 
political motives and pressures of donor countries 
on vulnerable recipients of aid are well known and 
India has direct experience of pressure, dictation and 
arm-twisting by the aid-givers.? 

The foreign economic relations of India during 
the 80s have posed qualitatively different issues than 
in the previous decades of the 50s, 60s and 70s. The 
IMF loan has successfully imposed import liberalisa- 
tion on India which would perpetuate adverse 
balance of trade for years to come, and with the 
failure of the developing countries to achieve any 
breakthrough either at UNCTAD or GATT, situa- 
tion for India is pretty difficult. 


Crisis of Model of Diversification 


Te foundations of foreign economic relations of 
India were based on bargaining and diversifica- 
tion of the sources of foreign aid and trade, and this 
model was based on the premise that India would be 
able to build a relatively self-reliant economy to 
pursue the policy of nonalignment. This basic 


model of bargaining and diversification is in the 
process of erosion and India is getting effectively 
linked with the world capitalist system. TYe 
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explanation for such an erosion lies in the crisis of 
the capitalist path of development followed by India. 
The domestic, market base of Indian capitalism is 
quite narrow because more than 350 million people 
are out of the market system as they are living 
below the poverty line. 

The leading classes of India and their political 
representatives have not exercised the difficult 
option of restructuring of agrarian relations and 
deepening and extension of the domestic national 
market. Politically, foreign aid and international 
borrowing has been considered a soft option and 
political representatives and leading clases are extend- 
ing full support to the opening of the Indian market 
to international capital. When the soft and con- 
cessional aid by IDA, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
is shrinking, the Indian leadership has gone for 
commerial borrowing in the international market. 
It is not without reason that the International 
Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
which has played a marginal role in India, has now 
opened an office in Delhi to attract foreign private 
investments to this country. IFC has been welcomed 
in India. In an editorial, the Economic Times 
commented: 

The major thrust of IFC operations will of course be 

directed at large-scale private and joint sector projects. 

In view of the overall shortage of investible resources for 

the private sector, especially for financing foreign 

exchange requirements, IFC is bound to playa crucial 
role in India’s growth. Apart from its own funds, IFC 
has the additional advantage that it can raise syndicated 
finance through the international banking system. 

(August 11, 1983). 

Thus IFC would act as a bridge and a link bet- 
ween India and the Consortium of international 
banks. The implication is quite clear, that India 
would be a junior partner under the umbrella of 
international finance. 

The public policy makers who still support the 
diversification and bargaining model of India’s 
foreign economic relations advance two major 
arguments to defend their position. First, the 
world capitalist countries should not be viewed as a 
monolith, they have many contradictions amongst 
themselves and India can bargain with USA, EEC 
and Japan, which are three centres of global power. 
India is making efforts to get advantages from 
Japan, the EEC countries and USA on a competi- 
tive basis. After all India’s exports to EEC in 1982 
increased by 37 per cent, and Japan is taking new 
interest in India as is revealed by many Indo- 
Japanese collaborations like the Suzuki-Maruti 
project. ; 

In response to this argument, it must be stated 
here that the capitalist countries deal with India as 
a solid bloc when it is convenient to them, and they 
also open themselves to India on a bilateral basis 
when it is profitable to them. The annual meetings 
of the Aid India Consortium are the best illustration 
of the united capitalist countries versus India. In 
the climate of recession, inter-capitalist competition 
increases, the industrialists of capitalist countries 
compete in the Indian market. But it is doubtful 
if India can manipulate inter-capitalist competition. 

Second, India is a leading advocate of South-South 
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relationships, and the Government and industrialists 
are making active attempts to develop economic 
relationship with the developing countries. To 
attract rich oil-producing countries, India has opened 
the India Investment Centre at Abu Dhabi and has 
established many joint commissions with Third 
World countries. . 

In spite of sustained efforts by India, the rich oil- 
producing countries in the Third World have limited 
economic relations with our country. After all, a 
large number of Third World countries are structur- 
ally linked with the capitalist world, and trans- 
nationals of the capitalist countries have definite 
advantages over the Indian firms. The oil-produc- 
ing rich countries are investing in advanced capitalist 
countries and reaping a lot of profits out of it. The 
development of South-South linkages has many 
structural weaknesses and no firm policy can be 
built on it. South-South relationships have not 
provided an alternative market to India, and this 
explains our attempts to go again and again to the 
capitalist countries and their financial institutions. 
Indo-Soviet relationship is quite firm and deep, but 
it has serious limitations in acting as a catalyst for 
the resolution of India’s crisis. The IMF loan 
proves this point beyond any shadow of doubt. 

To sum up, the foreign policy of a country is part 
ofa process of national and international develop- 
ment, and an effort should be made to identify 
trends in the process. The basic trend in India’s 
foreign economic relations for the coming decade 
is penetration by the capitalist world and to quote 
President Castro the danger of India, like other 
Third World countries, becoming a production and 
trading subsidiary of transnational corporations. 
This would definitely bring about a subtle and sop- 
histicated tilt in India’s foreign policy towards the 
capitalist countries. The explanation for this dis- 
astrous development lies in the domestic politics of 
India and changes in the perceptions of the Indian 
leading classes which want a soft option of inter- 
national tie-ups. O 
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i Only through 
fresh ideas can 
an old business 

be constantly 
renewed 






The multifaceted Caparo Group, 
known for its involvement in industry 
and trade, has now planted its roots 
firmly in the agricultural sector. 


Our tea estates, situated in the middle 
of Assam’s rich quality tea belt. cover 
approximately 10,000 hectares and 
produce about 18 million kgs of tea 
annually. And we’re extending new 
areas under best quality clones, 
fertilising through fresh ideas, a 
traditional business. 
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Assam Frontier Tea Limited 
Empire Plantations (India) Limited 
Singlo (India) Tea Company Limited 

_ Apeejay House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 
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SILENT MARCH 
OF 
DEDICATED SERVICE 


A thousand mile long journey begins with the .first step. Such an arduous 
journey can be sustained only if it is undertaken with a firm resolve and dedicated 
devotion to reach the goal. All journeys come to an end but not the silent march 
of dedicated service. It goes on and becomes a part of life — a philosophy of life. 
In the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, Bapu’s dream was to wipe the tears from every 
eye. We are confident about the dawn of that day. We do know for certain that 
our task would not be complete until we see the light of that day. 

Launched under the leadership of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the 20-point 
programme is essentially aimed at ensuring social justice and economic growth and 
to transform into reality the dreams of the Father of the Nation. Uttar Pradesh 
has marched ahead towards this direction and has achieved spectacular success in 
the implementation of the 20-point programme. 


* Under the Special Component Plan 4.15 lakh Harijan families raised above 
the poverty line in 1982-83. 

5.55 lakh rural families benefited under Integrated Rural Development 
Programme in this year. 


* Generation of employment equivalent to 5.28 crore mandays with an 
investment of Rs. 41.43 crores under the National Rural Employment 
Programme. 


1.90 lakh persons benefited under the slum improvement scheme. 
Rehabilitation of 6,500 bonded labour with financial assistance. 
Electrification of 53,000 villages and 22,000 Harijan Basties. 

Drinking water facilities provided to 18,000 villages including 5,600 pro- 
blem villages. 


Notable achievement in the Family Welfare Programme with 4.50 lakh 
sterilisations. 


Out of the 40 lakh tonnes additional wheat production of the entire 
country U.P.’s contribution was maximum — 24 lakh tonnes. 


* 3 lakh hectares additional irrigation potential created from State sources. 
Installed power capacity raised to 3694 MW. 


13,600 small industrial units set up and 84,000 persons provided employ- 
ment in 1982-83. 
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Utter Pradesh: Towards Social Justice and 
Economic Growth 


Issued by: Information & Public Relations Department, 
U.P. Government, Lucknow. 
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Public F unds in Private Sector 


Accountability of ‘Deemed Government Companies’ 


S.K. GOYAL 


l Ymr Section 619 (B) of the Companies Act, 1956 


the companies in which more than 51 per cent 
of the equity shares are held, singly or jointly, by 
one or more Governments and Government com- 
panies or corporations have to be treated as 
“Demand Government Companies.! These com- 
panies fall within the purview of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India (C & AG). This is 
to ensure a certain degree of public accountability. 
For purpose of the audit of accounts the ‘Deemed’ 
Government Companies have to be dealt in “the 
same manner as adopted for Government 
Companies’’?, 

The C & AG since 1978, in the Annual Reports, 
has been listing the names of all such companies in 
which majority equity is held by Central Govern- 
ment and/or Central Government Companies and 
Corporations. According to C&AG, as “on 
31st March 1977 there were 40 companies coming 
within the provisions of Section 619 (B) of the 
Companies Act 1956.3 For the year 1982, the 
number of companies falling under Section 619 (B) 
were only 53. The full list is given in the Appendix. 
The Company News and Notes, an official monthly 
journal of the Department of Company Affairs of 
the Government of India, reports names of the 
companies in which auditors are appointed by the 
Government on the advice of C & AG. The list 
prepared on the basis of the Company News and 
Notes, includes 115 companies which is more than 
twice the number of companies as reported by 
C&AG. This raises a question: By which infor- 
mation source should one go? The C & AG or the 
Department of Company Affairs? 

A related question is: What has been happening 
to the ‘audit reports’ of the ‘Deemed’ Government 
companies? Why has not the C & AG been com- 
menting on these as, according to the C & AG’s 
own understanding, “these have to be treated in the 
same manner as the Government companies’? The 
C & AG gives only the names of the companies 
covered under the provision, and whether the 
annual accounts have been received or not. For 
instance, the main information on 619 (B) companies 
for the year 1982 is that out of the 63 companies 
falling under Section 619 (B), the accounts for 
1980-81 were received only from 35. Why have not 
the accounts been received for the rest of the com- 
panies? 

In the recent controversy over take over bids it 
has been admitted by the Government and the 
company management that majority equity shares in 
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Escorts are held by public sector institutions. A 
list of companies in which the Public sector held 
more than 25 per cent of the equity capital had been 
included in an earlier study of ours.4 The study 
showed 12 companies in which the public sector and 
Government holding was more than 51 per cent. 
The names of these companies are given in Table 1. 

Out of the 12 companies listed in the Table, 
strangely enough, only one company finds a place in 
the C & AG Report or in the information published 
by Company News & Notes. Why have not the 
auditors been appointed by the Government in these 
companies in these companies in consultation with 
the C & AG? This becomes particularly relevant 
because each one of the companies included in the 
above list is a large one — the smallest undertaking 
having assets of Rs 15.82 crores in 1981. It is not a 
technical and formal question whether the audit has 
been conducted by the auditor appointed by the 
C & AG orthe ones appointed at the company’s 
Annual General Meeting. One does believe that in 
both the situations, the auditors would be consti- 
tuted from among a group of independent profes- 
sionals. The real difference in this is that if the 
C & AG does not report on these companies to 
Parliament, the Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
would have no jurisdiction in the matter. The PAC 
does not concern itself with spheres not audited by 
the C& AG. Thus, by keeping some of the large 
companies, in which public sector holding is in 
majority, outside Section 619 (B) of the Companies 
Act 1956, Parliament is being denied the oppor- 
tunity to ask any questions about the ‘Deemed 
Government Companies’. In short, a large part of 
the public investments in the private sector remains 
outside the domain of public accountability. 

The companies involved are large-sized ones, 
Therefore, it is inappropriate to ignore the exclusion 
of these from the purview of the C & AG. An 
equally important aspect of the exclusion of the 
companies from the applicability of the Section 
619 (B), is that each one of these 12 companies 
happens to the managed by one or the other large 
private sector industrial house as registered under 
the Monopolies & Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 
1969. One could understand if a ‘Deemed Govern- 
ment Company’ was placed under a group of 
management professionals with all the autonomy 
required for efficient management of the enterprise. 
But here are cases wherein the undertakings are 
continuing as family-owned undertakings as if the 
public sector, the Government or the people of 
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India have no stake or right to ask questions as to 
how the public assets are being controlled and 
managed. Viewed from another angle, it appears as 
if certain public assets have been left under private 
control of some families who find favour with the 
Government of the time. There are a variety of 
political implications arising out of this situation. 


TABLE I 


An Illustrative List of Companies in which Public 
Sector Financial Institutions Held more than 
21 per cent Equity 











> Name of Company Year % Equity Assets 
OR d held by (Rs Crores) 
Public 
Sector 
1. Andhra Pradesh Paper 1982 59.87 36.05 
Mills Ltd. (Bangur) (1981) 
2. Hastings Mills Ltd. (Bangur) 1979 53°06 16. 
3. Bombay Suburban Electric 1982 66.43 108.06 
Supply Co. Ltd. (Bombay 
Suburban) (1982] 
4. Central Pulp Mills Ltd. 1980 53.76 21.19 
(Central Pulp) (1981) 
5. Escorts Ltd. (Escorts) 1979 54,04 ie 
6. Kohinoor Mills Co. Ltd. 1980 71.68 15.82 
(Kapadia) , (1981) 
7. Kirloskar Pneumatic Co. Ltd. 1979 60.42 ton 
Kirloskar 
8. CE ee cas Boveri 1980 63.93 50.50 
Ltd. (Larsen & Toubro) (1981) 
9. Seshasyee Paper & Boards 1979 56.73 31.71 
Ltd. (Seshasayee) (1982) 
10. Andhra Valley Power Supply 1982 51.18 93.59 
Co. Ltd. (Tata) (1982) 
41. Mangalore Chemicals & 1982 52.09 81.48 
Fertilizers Ltd. (1981) 
12. Gujarat State Fertilisers Ltd. 1982 74.12 neh 


nn 


A careful reading of the C & AG reports shows 
that the list of companies, covered by the C& AG 
under 619(B), is restricted only to companies in 
which ‘‘Central Government Companies and Cor- 
porations had dominant shares”. This is a limited 
interpretation of Section 619(B). The provisions of 
Section 619(B) cover investments in equity held 
both by Central and State Governments and their 
corporations and companies. By excluding the state 
public sector held equity shares the spirit of the 
legislation is bound to get defeated. It is probably 
because of this that many of the private manage- 
ments have been able to avoid public accountability 
by manipulating the equity holdings in such a 
manner that the Central or State sector, when 
accounted individually, does not have 51 per cent 
or more shares in companies controlled by them. 
Under the presently adopted practice, if 49 per cent 
shares in a company are held by the LIC and 
another 49 per cent are held by a State Industrial 
Development Corporation, the company would re- 
main outside the purview of the C & AG — even 
though the combined state of the public sector in 
the risk capital of the company was as high as 98 
per cent. This may be a hypothetical case, but one 
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does find the existence of a good number of such 
cases where the combined share of the Central and 
State Public Sectors is more than 51 per cent and 
none of these is subject to review by the C & AG. 
An illustrative list of such cases is given in Table II. 

Some of the instances mentioned in this may 
happen to be cases of ‘joint sector’ enterprises — 
undertakings in which the equity held by a State 
Industrial Development Corporation was 26 per 
cent and the private promotors were permitted to 
hold 25 per cent of the shares. The intention in pro- 
moting the joint sector was that since the majority 
shares would be held by the private enterpreneur 
(the co-promoted) and the State-level promotional 
body, the private management could remain assured 
of stability of management control. However, most 
of the State-level joint sector enterprises, it is well 
known, have also been able to ihvolve Central 
public sector financial institutions. The participation 
of the public at large has been low. This has led to 
a situation wherein the public sector (Central and 
State) has majority equity, but companies are able 
to avoid accountability to the C & AG, Parliament 
and State Legislatures. 

The exclusion of State public sector held equity 
shares, for determining whether the C & AG should 
be consulted for appointment of Auditors could 
have a variety of serious implications. There is need 
to havea clear policy in this regard. One could, 
for the sake of argument, take a view that establish- 


TABLE II 


List of Additional Companies with 51 per cent or more Equity 
Capital held by Public Sector Financial Institutions 
oe ee 


S. Name of the Year Public Assets 
No. Company Sector Rs. Lakhs 


Senne EE 








1. Bombay Wire Ropes Ltd. 1981 52.17 472.71 
(1980) 
2. Banswara Syntex Ltd. 1979 82.15 1090.62 
(1981) 
3. Gujarat Aromatics Ltd. 1979 52.02 1998.07 
: (1980) 
4. Madras Oxygen & 
Acetylene Co. Ltd. 1980 57.11 N.A. 
5. Nagarjuna Steels Ltd. 1980 68.36 647.70 
(1978) 
6. Orient Plywood and 
Veneering Inds. Ltd. 1980 57.58 N.A. 
7. Poysha Industrial 
Co. Ltd. 1980 52.86 1817.08 
hour (1980) 
8. Refractories Specialities 
(I) Ltd. 1980 60.00 268.53 
; (1981) 
9. Siporex India Ltd. 1980 52.72 253.12 
hee (1981) 
10. Shree Digvijay Woollen 
Mills Ltd. 1979 50.40 939.38 
: A (1981) 
11. Solid Containers Ltd. 1980 55.60 150.74 
ade (1980) 
12. Uniloids Ltd. 1979 66.13 229.29 
: (1981) 
13. Vikrant Tyres Ltd. 1980 71.31 4336.51 
(1981 
14. W.S. Insulators (I) Ltd. 1980 64.19 188617 
(1981) 
MAINSTREAM 


ment of the ‘joint sector” was aimed to promote 
new entrepreneurs; and the enterprises in the joint 
sector are small in their operations. Therefore, the 
size of the assets involved, which remain outside the 
area of public accountability, could not be very 


majority. It could not be the intention of Parliament 


TABLE III 


Illustrative List of Joint Sector Companies Promoted by 


the State Industrial Corporations in Collaboration with 


Large Industrial Houses 


Company 





Industries Ltd 


large. Going by this reasoning one may accept that 5. No House Assets Year 

‘joint sector’ and state-promoted companies should (Rs Lakhs) 

be kept out of the public gaze during the initial 

period — or even during the subsequent period. It 1. Bihar Air Products Ltd S. Mull 100.00 1981 

may appear to be a good, practical and businesslike Nagar Mull 

approach. The two assumptions in the above argu- 2. Bihar Caustic & Chemi- Birla 240.05 1982 

ment, however, are: (i) that the private promoter was cals Lid 

anew entrepreneur; and (ii) that the size of the 3. Deccan Fibre Glass Ltd Goenka 131.67 1980 

undertaking was a small one. 4. Gujarat Aromatics Ltd K. Bhai 109308 1980 
Will all the State joint sector enterprises satisfy L. Bhai 

the two criteria? Table III provides an illustrative 5. Gujarat Carbon Ltd Goenka 894.45 1981 

list of State joint sector enterprises which the State 6. IPIBEL Refractories Ltd Tata 679 47 1982 

‘Governments have promoted in collaboration with 7. Karnataka Oxygen Ltd TCI 180.08 1981 

well-known monopoly Houses of the country. From 8. LORCOM Protectives TTK 130.00 1982 

the viewpoint of size of assets too, these can in no Ltd ‘ D 

way. be regarded as cases of marginal significance. _M +: 

There is, therefore, a need for a policy that would . oo ores TAE *Aee 

ensure public accountability of the joint sector a 10. Mandovi Pellets Ltd Chowgule 7192.77 1981 

prises, particularly when the combined stake of the ; a 

‘Central and State sectors happens to be substantial. a i POISE See P et 
If one goes by the spirit of the Companies Act, 12, punjab United Pesticides Tata II (Excel 331.41 1981 

1956, it is obvious that whenever 51 per cent of the Lid Industries) 

shareholdings is mentioned, the reference is to the 13, Southers Petrochemicals Chidambram 16879.93 1981 





or the law-makers that 50.1 per cent does not make a 


majority but 50.0 per cent does. While interpreting Source: Corporate Information System, 1IPA, New Delhi. 


New From Oxford 


DELHI 


A Portrait 


This celebration is by two distinguished and perceptive 
jnhabitants of the city. The text is by Khushwant Singh, the well- 
known novelist, historian and journalist. In an elegant and witty 
sketch ot Delhi, he deftly evokes through poetry and prose the 
setting, history, monuments, people and character of this great 
city from ancient times to the present. The photographs that form 
a substantial part of the volume are by Raghu Rai, one of India’s 
most talented photographers. In nearly ninety plates, of ‘which 
several are double-spread and over thirty in full colour, he not 
only complements the text but brilliantly extends our 
understanding of Dethi’s moods and variety. Together, the text 
and the photographs bring Delhi - both Old and New - sparkingly 
alive. 

Rs 790 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2]11 Ansari Road, Daryaganj, New Delhi 110002 
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the Companies Act, 1956, it appears that the Depart- 
ment of Company Affairs would take a technical 
position and insist on excluding companies like 
Gujarat Alkalies and Chemicals in which the public 
sector holding was 50.57. Similarly, this was the 
position taken by the Government ‘with regard to 
Jessop and Company where the Government share- 
holding was 50.13 per cent5. The intent and purpose 
of the law would be better served if one took 
a more pragmatic view and sought to extend the 
scope of public accountability to all such companies 
ia which public sector held 40 per cent and more of 
equity and it also happened to be the largest share- 
holder. The logic of the cut-off point being at 40 per 
cent is well recognised and the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act, 1973, is based on this rule. The 
MRTP Act, however, has 33.3 per cent as the cut-off 
point. The Reserve Bank of India had for long 
followed 25 per cent as the cut-off point for deter- 
mining the character of foreign controlled companies. 
Incidentially, for determining if a company was a 
foreign-controlled one or not, the cut-off point in 
USA is 10 per cent only. The limited point being 
made here is that one should have adequate public 
accountability for undertakings for which the single 
largest part of risk capital has been provided out of 
public funds. 

In India, this approach to public accountability 
has, however, been flouted ty the Government itself. 
Normally, one shoud expect that in a democratic set- 
up the Government would enlarge the area of public. 
accountability; but strangely enough, the Govern 


TABLE IV 


Ilustrative List of Companies Where Public Sector Financial 
Institutions held more than 51 per cent share holding 
excluding the Institutions Denotified 





Public Sector Share 


S. No Company Total 
Public Holding 
Sector excluding excluding 
Hold- IFCI & UTI, 
ing(%) 


ICICI(%) ICICI, 
IFCI 





1. Andhra Valley Power Supply 


`. CoLtd $1.18 51.18 36.58 

2. Andhra Pradesh Paper Mills 
Ltd 59.87 59.73 52.57 

3. Bombay Suburban Electric 
Supply Co Ltd 66.43 66.43 48.20 

4. Mangalore Chemicals & 
Fertilisers Ltd 52.09 46.96 45.91 
5. grai State Fertilisers Co JI Ai ey 
6. Kohinoor Mills Co Ltd 71.68 71.68 71.68 
7. Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd 63.93 63.93 46.87 
8. Sori Paper & Boards ae re ei 
9. Hasting Mills Ltd 53.76 53.76 53.76 
10. Central Pulp Mills Ltd 53.67 27.00 27.00 
11. Escorts Ltd i 54.04 54.04 48.02 





ment in India has sought to reduce its own role and 
allow public assets to be managed by private indi- 
viduals with no public accountability. In the matter 
of Section 619(B) of the Companies Act, 1956, there 
is no distinction between public sector companies: 
whether owned by Central or State Governments, the 
control and ownership being under a statute or under 
the Companies Act, or the public sector organisation 
being a promotional, investment or any other type of 
undertaking. The essence is investments by the public 
sector; and hence the need for accountability te 
Parliament through the C & AG. 

The C& AG in its Report for the year 1980 
(Part I, Introduction: Union Government: Commer- 
cial) has the following statement: 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India and 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India Limited which were originally notified as 
institutions owned or controlled by Central Govern- 
ment were subsequently denotified by the Depart- 
ment cf Company Affairs. (p 51). (emphasis 
added). 

How and why should Department of Company 
Affairs denotify a public financial institution for pur- 
poses of Section 619(B)? It tends to become a 
mystery. The operational significance of the denoti- 
fication lies in the unavoidable consequence that 
some of the companies which would have been 
covered under the C & AG would no more have the 
obligation to be treated under Section 619(B). 
Table IV shows how with denotification and by 
keeping some of the public investments outside, the 
private sector companies get excluded from the 
obligation to face audit by the C & AG. 

It is not proper, nor intended, to suggest that there 
was hatching of a conspiracy by some in Govern- 
ment to promote private interests. This, however, 
should not restrain the policy makers from openly 
acknowledging that the denotification would exclude 
same companies from the net of public accounta- 
bility. Which are these companies? It may make 
an interesting case study in governmetal decision- 
making to ask: Who, during 1980, initiated the 
move to declare that IFCI and ICICI are not 
Government-controlled companies? And if the deno- 
tification had to be done, why feel shy of retaining 
LIC or IDBI? Why exclude the shares held by Unit 
Trust of India? These questions need to be probed 
and discussed. One would have to ask: Can one 
Government Department change the ownership and 
control category of an institution which was under 
control of another administrative Ministry? 

We have examined some of the available Annual 
Reports of the companies which, according to the 
spirit of the Companies Act 1956, should have been 
brought under Section 619 (B). In the case of 
Escorts, though the public sector held shares in 1980 
were around 54 per cent, the company Annual 
Reports for 1977, 1979 or 1980 make no mention of 
the need to appoint auditors by the C&AG. In 
fact, the company does not even mention about the 
need to appoint the auditors by adopting a special 
resolution as required under Section 224(A) of the 
Companies Act 1956, which is necessary if the public 
sector holding were more than 25 per cent. Hindu- 
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stan Brown Boveri, Seshasayee Paper, Andhra Vally 
Power, Mangalore Chemicals adopted a special reso- 
lution (as if the shares held by public sector were 
less than 51 per cent but more than 25 per cent) for 
appointment of auditors. There are, of course, 
instances wherein the managements inform the 
shareholders that a request has been made to the 
Government to appoint auditors under Section 
619(B). The Maharashtra Elecktrosmelt Ltd is a 
case in point. 

The need to have public accountability for all 
substantial public investments is only too obvious. 
For this, one could go by a certain percentage and 
fix any one cut-off point. It could be 25, 33 or 40 
per cent. In addition to this, on operational consi- 
derations, one could confine C & AG audit to only 
large-sized companies, say, each with assets of Rs 10 
crores and more. Parliament could also introduce 
the element of size of the public stake by making it 
obligatory to have C & AG audit for companies in 
which more than Rs 1.0 crore had been invested in 
the paid-up capital. One could evolve an appropriate 
method with the basic objective of ensuring that 
private managements of large companies are not 
allowed to play about with the public resources 
without any public responsibility or accountability 
— which seems to be the case today. 

A popular belief in Government has been that 
whenever public sector investments were large or 
substantial the Government and public sector finan- 
cial instutions should appoint institutional directors 
on the company Boards. While for long it has been 
the practice to have nominee directors, it is time that 
one asked seriously if this institution has served 
much purpose. What role have the nominee direc- 
tors been playing? How are these selected? What 
does one expect them to watch? To put it conversely, 
are the nominee directors a ‘watch-dog’ for the insti- 
tution or are they supposed to be officers in Govern- 
ment who would ensure quicker disposal of the 
company files requiring Government approval? Has 
the appointment of Government Directors helped to 
restrain the private Boards from violating other 
regulatory laws and public norms? Is the institution 
of nominee directors seen, in buriness circles, as an 
advantage or as a handicap? Will not any large 
private sector company like to have, if possible, the 
Finance Ministers on their Board? Why do private 
companies have retired army generals and senior 
civil servants on their Boards? These are questions 
which need to be examined dispassionately. 

Another question with regard to public accoun- 
tability is: what purpose does one wish to achieve 
by enlarging the coverage of public accountability? 
Is the intention to curb possibilities of organised 
frauds on the public at large and the Government? 
Or is the purpose of public accountability merely to 
enable some questions to be raised in Parliament 
and enhance restrictions on company managements? 
Such a limited and narrow view cannot be the pur- 
pose of public accountability. The real objective of 
public accountability would be to coordinate invest- 
ments in an overall framework of planned socio- 
economic development. The objective could also be 
to restrict anti-social activities by the private 
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managements and promotion of healthy management 
practices. These are issues of public importance and 
need an open debate. 0 


APPENDIX 


List of Companies Reported by the C & AG in its Annual 
Report 1982 to be covered under Section 619(B) of the 
Companies Act 1956 


1. Ashok Paper Mills Ltd. 2. Andhra Pradesh Industrial 
aad Technical Consultancy Organisation Ltd. 3. Agricultural 
Finance Corporation Ltd. 4. Bihar Industrial and Technical 
Consultancy Organisation Ltd. 5. Banarhat Tea Co. Ltd. 
6. Coromandel Agro Products and Oil Ltd. 7. Delta Paper 
Mills Ltd. 8. Derco Cooling Coils Ltd. 9. Hydrocarbons 
India Ltd. (Sub. of ONGC) 10. Hoolungoorea Tea Co Ltd. 
11. Indian Fine Blanks Ltd. 12. Industrial Reconstruction 
Corporation of India Ltd. 13. Industrial and Technical 
Consultancy Organisation of Tamil Nadu Ltd. 14. J&K 
Industrial & Technical Consultancy Organisation Ltd. 
15. Kerala Industrial and Technica] Consultancy Organisa- 
tion Ltd. 16. Madan Industries Ltd. 17. Nagarjuna Steels 
Ltd. 18. Neiveli Ceramics and Refractories Ltd. 19. Orissa 
Industrial and Technical Consultancy Organisation Ltd. 
20. North-Eastern Industrial and Technical Consultancy 
Organisation Ltd. 21. Punjab Tractors Ltd. 22. Shriram 
Pistons and Rings Ltd. 23. Siporex India Ltd. 24. Braith- 
waite, Burn and Jessop Construction Co. Ltd. 25. Mim Tea 
Co Ltd. 26. Industrial Credit and Investment Corpn. of 
India Ltd. 27. Universal Conveyor Beltings Ltd. 28. U.P. 
Industrial Consultants Ltd. 29. Vikrant Tyres Ltd. 30. 
Wagon India Ltd. India Ltd. 31. West Bengal Consultancy 
Organisation Ltd. 32. Allied International Products Ltd. 
33, Accumeasures Punjab Ltd. 34. Associated Glass Indus- 
tries Ltd. 35. Brindavan Alloys Ltd. 36. Bengal Assam 
Steamship Co Ltd. 37. Excelsior Plants Corporations Ltd. 
38. Gangawati Sugars Ltd. 39. Gayday Iron and Steel Co 
Ltd. 40. Kohinnor Mills Co Ltd. 41. Mandovi Pellets Ltd. 
42. Nalanda Ceramics and Industries Ltd. 43. Orissa Ferti- 
lizers and Chemicals Ltd. 44. Pandyan Hotels Ltd. 45. Pro- 
tein Products of India Ltd. 46. Shyam Properties Ltd. 
47. Textile Processing Corporation of India Ltd. 48. Vidyut 
Steels Ltd. 49. West India Chemicals Ltd. 50. Webel Elec- 
tro Ceramics Ltd. 51. North Bengal Dolomite Ltd. 52. 
Dishergarh Power Supply Co Ltd. 53. Vayudoot (P) Ltd. 


NOTES 


(1) INDIA, Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
1980 (Commercial: Part 1), p. 111. 


(2) Section 619 (2) of the Companies Act, 1956, which 13 
applicable to Government companies as defined under 
Section 619 (B) provides that: “The auditor of a Govern- 
ment Company shall be appointed or reappointed by the 
Central Government on the advice of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of India”. 


Further Section 619 (B) states that: “The Comptroller and 
Auditor-General shall have power (a) to direct the manner 
in which the company’s accounts shall be submitted by the 
auditor appointed in pursuance of sub-section (2) and to 
give such auditor instruction in regard to any matter relating 
to the performance of his functions as such; (b) to conduct 
a supplementary or test audit of the company’s accounts by 
such person or persons as he may authorise in this behalf... ”? 


(3) Ibid., p. 50. 


(4) Goyal S.K.. “Private Managements and Takeovers of 
Public Owned Companies — Some issues for Debate.” 
Working Paper No. 17 Mav 1983. Corporate Studies Group, 
Indian Institute of Public Administratron, New Delhi. 


(5) Morarka, RR, “PAC — How to Make it More Effec- 
tive”, Public Accounts Committee (Parliament of India), 
1921-1971, Golden Jubilee Souvenir, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 
1971, p 41. 
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Deep inside this watery wilderness, 
timorous deer look curiously on 


SUNDERBANS 


Once inside this largest littoral mangrove 
forest, itis a different world. A sudden cry ef 
a wheeling sea-gull and the murmur of 


continuously flowing water — the rest is silence 


and eerie. Perhaps never have you seen a 
river this broad, to seven miles in places, er 
saline mud flats this vast. 


There waits for you a network of watch-towers 


—at Sajnekhali, Sudhanyakhali, Netidhopani, 
Haldi and many other places. You will see 
birds like open billed storks, pelicans, ibis, 
fishing eagles, egrets etc. You may also 

see cheetal or Amis deer, wild pig, rhesus 
monkeys, reptiles like king cobras, python, 
chequered kill-backs, lizards and monitors, 
world’s largest estuarine crocodiles and 
incredible marine life. If you have patience 
and time to spend in the watch-towers, 
you may very well see the Tiger, the Royal 
Bengal — because Sunderban is the largest 
tiger sanctuary in the world. 


Places of Interest: 
Bhagabatpur Crocodile Farm, Sajnekhali 
Bird Sanctuary, Project Tiger Area. 


Time to Visit : 
Between August and March. 
For visiting the Project Tiger Core Area 





permission from the Field 
Director, Project Tiger (Canning) 
and for visiting Bhagabatpur 
Crocodile Farm permission of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, 
24-Parganas is required. 


How to reach: 
The most convenient way is by 
conducted launch trips by the 





Tourism Department with 
night halt on the river or by 
private vessels. 

For further information 

please contact. 

TOURIST BUREAU 

3/2, B. B. D. Bag (East) 

Calcutta-700 001 

Phone: 23-8271 Gram: TRAVELTIPS 


Government of West Bengal 


TB 795/83R 
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The Intellectual and the Revivalist Veil 


O. CHINNAPPA REDDY 


T= Indian scene, economic, political and cultural, 

can scarcely be described as heart-warming. One 
has only to look around, even casually, to notice the 
heart-breaking standard of living of the masses, the 
violent contrasts of poverty and plenty, the dismal 
illiteracy and lack of educational opportunity, the 
grievous technical backwardness, the regional and 
linguistic chauvinism, the wretched communal 
fanaticism, selfish casteism, the mutilated, inhibited 
and imposed cultural forms, the limited development 
of productive forces; the distortions and disequili- 
brium, both domestic and external, of the national 
economy; the structural dependence on imperialism 
at all levels; the chronic waste and depletion of 
national wealth and growth potential. 

Underdevelopment is not an isolated fact, nor is 
it recent or accidental. It is a situation arising from 
the long historical processes of capitalist develop- 
ment. It is undeniably related to the social system. 
True the capitalism of underdevelopment is distinct 
from classical capitalism, but it is nonetheless 
capitalism, a dependent capitalism in which 
productive forces develop slowly and unequally with 
marked ups and downs. Obviously, the situation 
cannot be altered within the capitalist framework. 
Obstacles to development are structural and, there- 
fore, they can only be transcended by a radical 
transformation of the very social structure which 
has generated them. : 

Science, art and literature play their part in the 
historical process and contribute to the incessant 
economic and political struggles. History is made 
in such a way that the final result always arises from 
conflicts between many individual wills, each of 
which has been made what it is by a host of parti- 
cular conditions of life. There are innumerable 
intersecting forces, an infinite series of parallelo- 


grams of forces which give rise to one resultant—that : 


is the historical event. There is a constant inter- 
action between the economic situation which is the 
basis and the various elements of the super-structure 
and it is as a result of the inter-action of these forces 
that the economic movement finally assents itself as 
is necessary. That is why it is said, the history of 
all existing society is the history of class struggles. 
The present epoch is the epoch of struggle bet- 
ween the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. The effect 
of the class struggle, sometimes apparent, often 
concealed, is all pervasive, touching as it does 
every aspect of human life, individual as well as 
collective. So it is thata militant struggle against 
imperialist forces within each country is necessary in 
order to conquer povertyand underdevelopment, ig- 
norance, prejudice and superstition, and to affirm the 
values of a truely national culture, a culture which 
makes it possible for the people to move towards 
scientific progress and the enjoyment of the arts, 
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Here, it is necessary to realise and understand — 
and this, unfortunately, the bourgeois nationalists 
failto grasp — that irrationality has always been 
and is a powerful aid to exploitation and an effective 
ideological weapon to perpetuate the mental slavery 
of the masses and it is therefore impossible to 
delink the war against irrationality from the inevi- 
table class struggle of the oppressed masses. In the 
ultimate analysis the war against irrationality is part 
of a historic ideological struggle, “a struggle 
against all systems of thought which either make 
the working people victims of narrow prejudices and 
irrational passions or condemn the people as passive 
onlookers of their destiny’. The war against irra- 
tionality is finally won when the class battle is won. 

The failure of the bourgeois rationalists to reco- 
gnise the true character of the struggle against 
irrationality as part of the capitalist system has led 
them to become mere propagandists of atheism, 
with nothing positive to be achieved towards chang- 
ing society. 

Intellectuals — and by intellectuals I do not mean 
the ‘intellectual’, as defined by Paul Baran, that is, 
“one who not only works with his brain rather than 
with his brawn but in addition gets so deeply con- 
cerned with the historical process that it permeates 
his thought and significantly affects his work’: I 
simply mean intellectuals in the broadest Gramscian 
sense: poets, professors and physicists, dramatists, 
actors and doctors, engineers and economists, 
journalists, writers, white collar workers. students, 
and of course, lawyers and judges. 

Intellectuals must recognise the true nature of the 
struggle and once they do so, they will see for them- 
selves that an obvious role for them in the struggle 
is to prepare and equip the people to take their 
place in an egalitarian, scientifically progressive and 
genuinely cultured society by relentlessly exposing the 
exploitative nature of the system, the false, conserva- 
tive obscurantist mystical and misleading philoso- 
phies and ideologies espoused by the system and by 
cultivating a wider perspective, a new vision and a 
new sense of commitment towards the great ideals of 
egalitarianism, scientific progress and true culture. 

The bourgeois ruling class is adept at making a 
skilful use of the various facets of the super-structure. 
Religion and superstition have a powerful sway on 
the minds of a substantial section of the people of 
India, the great bulk of whom still vegetate in a pre- 
scientific age. They are a sad and long suffering 
people, the victims of an unjust and irrational social 
system in which a few flourish at the cost of many, a 
system which despite being inequitable, if not in- 
human, has been sustained throughout the centuries 
by the genius of the pernicious philosophy of karma, 
a very convenient philosophy, indeed, to make the 
miserable masses of the country accept with resign- 
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ation and without protest every kind of inequality, 
exploitation, degradation and misery inflicted on 
them. An unjust social system is sought to be 
rationalised by the philosophy of karma and gener- 
ation after generation, the people of India have been 
. so indoctrinated by the inexorable philosophy of 
karma that it has become part of their blood. 

Spiritualism and the karma-culture have so 
emasculated the Indian masses and made them so 
resigned to what they describe as their fate that they 
view their poverty and their misery as but the just 
and inevitable reward of the misdeeds of a past, that 
is, a purva janma (previous life) and not the product 
of a totally unjust and cruel social system. Faced 
with every kind of exploitation in their everyday life, 
with no hope of any change for the better in their 
life time, the Indian masses have dangled before 
themselves the theory of karma and they feed upon 
its dead flesh to sustain themselves. 

To these sections of the people, religion is not 
only aritual, but also a serious commitment. He 
doses or dopes himself with all manner of beliefs 
based on so-called tradition. A man can withdraw 
himself into his religious shell to perform innumer- 
able ritual and religious functions; and, there is a 
plenitude of Yogis, Swamis and Acharyas to sustain 
him in that attempt. Karma is his defence mechan- 
ism. In the absence of an alternative to this self- 
defeating defence-mechahism, the mechanism will 
continue to flourish and we have no dearth of 
pseudo-intellectuals ready to feed the cradulity of the 
exploited masses. 
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The ruling bourgeoisie is very cunning. It has not 
merely an army of pseudo-intellectuals to do its 
bidding, but it makes skilful use of the mass media 
to influence the masses and to earn legitimacy for 
itself and the destructive doctrines propagated by it. 
I do not have to tell you how the All India Radio 
begins the day with Suprabhatam and how the 
Doordarshan publicises Yoga and how the two of 
together project the decadent revivalist 
philosophy of the pseudo-intellectuals. 

The vast majority of the intellectuals in India are 
drawn from and constitute the category of the petty 
bourgeoisie, instinctively sharing the attitude of that 
class towards capitalism and revolution. They are 
the products of an inherited system of education 
which is saturated with bourgeois ideology and a 
mass of reactionary ideas, prejudices, and supersti- 
tious beliefs also inherited from the past. 

The effect of modernisation on those, who are the 
products of this system of education, has been what 
the sociologists term as ‘Sanskritisation’ in the realm 
of culture, and revivalism in the realm of ideology. 
They become the apostles and the minstrels of 
revivalism, to sing and to chant the glories of our 
great, ancient culture and heritage. Evidence is dis- 
covered by them from the Mahabharatha and the 
Ramayana to prove that our ancients possessed 
scientific knowledge rivalling and indeed more 
advanced than our own and that aeroplanes and even 
nuclear weapons were known to the Rishis of the 
Vedic Age. The credulity and chauvinism of these 
people is astounding. They are unable to grasp the 
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elementary processes of history and sociology that 4 
highly developed technology could not have possibly 
existed ina pre-industrial society merely because 
some Rishis so willed it. You cannot conceive of 
the most intelligent pre-historic human being pro- 
ducing the little, sophisticated electronic gadgets of 
today or performing so aesthetically perfect a dance 
as Balasaraswathi’s Bharatanatya. 

Instead of being the brave torch-bearers of 
scientific knowledge, they act as the defenders of 
tradition and superstition. Foundation stones of 
steel plants, nuclear stations and space laboratories 
are laid to the chanting of mantras by Brahmin priests 
and to the breaking of coconuts at the precise mo- 
ments chosen and declared as auspicious by Pandits 
and Astrologers. Swamijis, Babas, Bhagwans, Mahar- 
shis, Yogis and various other viceregents of God 
abound and are sought-after. Literate and illiterate, 
rich and poor, ministers, judges, politicians, bureau- 
crats, professors, and even the so-called scientists 
throng for their Darshan, prostrate themselves at their 
feet and receive Vibhuti and other token gifts from 
them to be worn and carried by them as blessed 
charms and talismans to protect them against evil 
and to advance their cause in mere worldly matters. 
Panchangams, Palmists, Astrologers, Occultists and 
Diviners are consulted as much by the elitist section 
of the people as by the illiterate. 

There is a great rush to visit temples and other 
centres of pilgrimage to please, propitiate and offer 
worship and worldly goods to several major and 
minor gods and goddesses. If you want to win an 
election, if you want to become a minister, if you 
want success in your black-market enterprises, if 
you want to win a case in Court, if you want a son- 
in-law for your daughter, you rush to Tirupati; You 
offer untaxed money to obtain tax free benefits. 
Almost all the national newspapers with perhaps 
the solitary and honourable exception of The Hindu 
of Madras carry a Sunday feature on “what the 
stars foretell this week”. The Hindu makes up for it 
by a daily religious discourse on the last page. 

In the name of Indian culture (Bharatiya Sans- 
kriti), there is an incessant talk of Yoga, Vedanta, 
Geethopadesa, Advaita, Transcendentalism and so 
on. You visit the nearest bookshop, you will find it 
full of books on Yoga, Vedanta, etc. side by side 
with books on astrology, palmistry and of course, 
sex, marriage, Kamasutra and Harold Robbins. 
There is even a demand to make Sanskrit an official 
language of the country and to establish Sanskrit 
Universities. These chauvinists have already secured 
a point and Sanskrit is one of the languages in 
which the news are broadcast every day by the All 
India Radio. All these are manifestations of revi- 
valism which has so closely attached itself to the 
educated and the elite of the country. 

A few months back, I was amused to read in one 
of the respectable daily newspapers that Pranamudra 
was a sure cure for heart trouble and that all you 
had to do was to hold your fingers in a particular 
way and it would act like a tablet of Sorbitrate, even 
better, because the cure, it seems, would be perma- 
nent and not temporary. Now I wish it would be 
so, I wouldn’t have undergone a bypass operation, 
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Again, we often read in the weekly and monthly 
magazines, pathetic articles by so-called intellectuals 
who have discovered evidence of every modern 
scientific device in the Vedas and more exciting 
evidence of space travel by our ancestors. Quite 
absurd researches are undertaken to discover ‘“‘An- 
cient Insights into Modern Discoveries”. I remem- 
ber reading years ago a book aimed at showing 
that the Mayan civilisation of Central America was 
Hindu in origin. All this may be amusing to read, 
but not quite so amusing if we realise that those 
who finance these projects aim at the creation of a 
false, irrational consciousness in the minds of the 
people weaning them away from real and rational 
consciousness. Without drawing parallels one is 
reminded of Nazi medical scientists of Hitler’s 
Germany, who tried to prove the superiority of the 
Aryan to the Jewish race and the innate physical 
diseases which no Jew could escape. 

Revivalism has made the Indian bourgeoisie and 
in particular the Indian intellectuals great hypocrites. 
They talk glibly of the great and ancient philo- 
sophy inherited by them and profess a detachment 
from all wordly and mundane matters, but in prac- 
tice, they are greedy—position-possession-power- 
grabbers. They will talk of things spiritual and 
indulge in things most material. From them have 
risen many sanctimonious humbugs, masquerading 
as spiritual leaders. They have so perverted the 
entire scale of values that even begging is glorified. 
Copious tears are shed at the sufferings of the Sita 
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PRESERVE 


HARYANA WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


DEDICATED TO PRESERVATION OF THE PRECIOUS 
GRAIN PRODUCED BY HARDY FARMERS OF HARYANA 


* Endeavouring to promote and develop warehousing and scientific storage facilities 
in the State thereby reducing waste and loss jn storage and thus adding to the 


Running 68 Warehouses in the State which cater to farmers, co-operatives, traders, 
Govt. Departments, Public under-takings and the general public. 


Increased storage capacity seventeen times in fourteen years (from 28200 MTs in 
1967-68 over 5.00 lakh MTS in March 1983). 


Our extension workers visit villages to spread the message of scientific storage and 
render necessary technical help to the farmers. 


**x** Helps farmers to obtain credits through the Commercial Banks against Warehouse 
receipts, thereby doubling their productivity. 


*#*#** Provides assistance to the Govt. and Public Undertakings in programmes of price 
support and price control and thereby help the consumers. 


*#e5***® Also available are facilities for storage of notified commodities. 


of the Puranas while they are oblivious to the exis- 
tence and the sufferings of the millions of living 
Sitas of today’s Ramayanas. As if to applaud Sita's 
ordeal by fire, brides are burnt for dowry. 

The late M.N. Roy pointed out in one of his 
books that we are such great hypocrites that even 
“the delightful sexual lyrics of Vidyupati, Chandidas 
and Jayadev are interpreted as mystic accounts of 
spiritual elevation of an exotic communion with the 
impersonal God; legendary tales of the philander- 
ings of a youthful cowherd and the delicious aban- 
don of the milk-maids, jolted out of inhibitious by 
the flood of tropical springs are given a dull scrip- 
tual value and even philosophical content is read 
into them — mutual attraction between jeeratma 
and paramatama’. 

Perhaps, some may be impressed if I quote late 
Shri Radhakrishnan, Philosopher-President. You 
may raise your eye-brows and say jubilantly “here is 
the devil quoting the scripture”. This is what he says: 

“Many of the fundamental evils of Indian Society 
can be traced to two important factors, namely, 
irresponsible wealth and religious bigotry. While 
economic injustices are not peculiar to our country 
aione religious bigotry, which treats millions of our 
countrymen in a shameless inhuman way, and 
imposes senseless disabilities and inconvenience on 
the womanhood of the country, is a standing danger. 
It is the corruption of the spirit in the guise of 
superstition. These who impose those disabilities on 
other human beings, are themselves victims of ignor- 
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ance and superstition. There is such a thing as 
degeneration of accepted ideas. Many of them are 
kept going artificially even after life has left them. 
We must liberate ourselves from the tyranny of the 
dark past, from the oppression of the spectres and 
ghosts, from falsehood and deceit. There are 
millions today whose life has been rendered mean- 
ingless by social maladjustments which are sanctified 
by religion and they may be pardoned if they dismiss 
religion as aluxury which ey cannot afford...It is 
the duty of every potroitic person to resist economic 
and religious tyranny.” 


Leaving alone Dr. Radhakrishnan’s thoughts on 
Religion, I wish to emphasise that revivalism is not 
an accident; it is part of the historical counter- 
revolutionary process. It is fostered to blur the 
revolutionary vision and counter the growth of the 
revolutionary consciousness of the people. In any 
pre-socialist society, the ruling class is necessarily 
in a minority and is, therefore, apprehensive that if 
the masses rationally recognise their own interests 
and organise themselves to change the existing social 
structure, they are bound to succeed, in the long 
run, in any conflict between the classes, by the 
very reason of their numbers. The ruling class has, 
therefore, a stake in offering diversions and substi- 
tuting irrational consciousness for rational or class 
consciousness. Revivalism and its products — pre- 
judice, superstition, communalism, regionalism, 
casteism, etc. — are used to strengthen and fortify 
the existing economic and social structure rather 
than for the improvement or betterment of the com- 
munity or the nation as such. 

While this is the true character of revivalism it is 
often attempted to be projected under banners meant 
to give it a rational appearance. The process started 
in the days of our colonial rulers. The Englishman, 
Colebrooke and the German, Max Mueller, who 
are thought to have rediscovered the philosophy of 
Vedanta for the modern world, thereby did such 
signal service to the British imperialist interests in 
India that the then Secretary of State in India hand- 
somely acknowledged their service by saying, “Cole- 
brooke and Max Mueller rendered a service to the 
Government of India more valuable than several 
regiments of the army.” There are many living Cole- 
brookes and Max Muellers today and one may 
well say that today’s revivalists serve the ruling 
classes of India more valuably than several regi- 
ments of soldiers. Some of the Swamijis and the 
Godmen, to whom I madea reference earlier and 
who are the eloquent apostles of revivalism, may be 
quite sincere and sensitive people, who, disturbed by 
the spectacle of the inequities of the world, preach 
Dharma, Karma and Prema in a naive effort to 
abate these inequities; but, rest assured, they are per- 
mitted to do so as part of the ‘cultural’. activity of 
the shopkeepers of the world in an endeavour to 
appease the people who may otherwise rebel against 
their poverty, tyranny and oppression. 

Revivalism often is hidden and is projected under 
banners of attractive and appealing colours. One 
must be careful and perceive revivalism for what it 
is. In Andhra we want to revive the glorious days of 
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the Kakatiya and Vijayanagar empires. Two of our 
universities are called Kakatiya and Krishna- 
devaraya Universities. In Tamil Nadu the transport 
services are named after the Pandvan the Chola and 
the Chera empires’ In Maharashtra Sivaji is the idol 
and the ideal. Today in Punjab, the warrior Sikhs 
want to revive the glorious days of Ranjit Singh. 
Even our hoteliers call their hotels after Asoka, 
Kanishka, Maurya, Akbar. Sure, there is nothing 
wrong in being proud of our past. But pride in-the 
past should be accompanied by an understanding of 
History. Otherwise, disastrous results may follow. 


Therefore, it has become necessary to wage a war 
against revivalism, religion and superstition. But it 
is foolish to suppose that revivalism, religion and 
superstition can be isolated from the economic base 
and fought on an intellectual basis. This is the error 
of the bourgeois rationalists who are naturally inhi- 
bited by their own class limitations. Lenin wrote, 
“It would be stupid to think that in a society based 
on the endless oppression and coarsening of the 
worker masses, religious prejudices could be dispel- 
led by purely propaganda methods. It would be 
bourgeois narrow-mindedness to forget that the 
yoke of religion that weighs upon mankind is 
merely a product and reflection of the economic 
yoke within society. No number of pamphlets and 
no amount of preaching can enlighten the pro- 
letariat, if it is not enlightened by its own struggle 
against the forces of capitalism”. 

Therefore, remembering that the ideological roots 
of revivalism, religion and superstition are embedded 
in the class nature of society, they have to be fought 
not merely by exposing their irrationality through 
rationalist propaganda, literature, arts and the 
media, but also by making it part of the revolu- 
tionary class struggle. 


I make my appeal to all the intellectuals of the 
country, to join the oppressed classes of the country 
and wage a war against superstition, against preju- 
dice, against every form of irrationalism, to adopt 
and practise a scientific and a rational approach to 
life and its problems, to preach and inculcate the 
scientific approach in your writings, in your speeches 
and by your actions and thus, to participate in the 
relentless revolutionary class struggle. 

Let the people of India move towards a better 
future anda greater humanism “where a man has 
emerged from the archaic ties of blood and soil, and 
feels himself to be the son of man, a citizen of the 
world, whose loyalty is to the human race and to 
life rather than any exclusive part of it, a man who 
loves his country because he loves mankind and 
whose judgment is not warped by tribal loyalties. 

“Let the new man, the new citizen of India eman- 
cipate the toiling masses from the ancient supersti- 
tions and prejudices of race, nation, class, religion, 
and create a universal fraternal society, every member 
of which will work according to his ability and 
receive according to his need”. O 


(This contribution is taken from the Second Bertrand Russell 
Memorial Lecture delivered by Justice Reddy under the auspices 
of the Bertrand Russell Study Forum in New Delhi — 
August 1983.) ; 
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Public Interest Litigation in Tenancy Issues 
The Case of Akkalkua 
VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


KKALKUA is a tehsil of Dhulia district of Maha- 
rashtra. Dhulia is a border district; its borders 
touch those of the State of Madhya Pradesh on the 
north and the State of Gujarat on the west. Akkal- 
kua is at the northwest tip of Dhulia and it is 
encompassed by Gujarat on three sides. It lies bet- 
ween the rivers Narbada to the north and Tapi to 
the south, which flow east to west and pour their 
waters into the Arabian Sea. In between them lie 
the seven ranges of the Satpuda mountains. (see 
maps). A good 90 per cent of Akkalkua is moun- 
tainous. The northern hills of the Satpuda which 
descend quite steeply into the southern banks of the 
Narbada, are still covered with dense jungles and are 
scarcely habitable. The Tapi is a gentler river and 
such part of its valley as fallsin Akkalkua is very 
fertile farming land, owned mostly by caste Hindus 
and Muslim traders. 

The inhospitable infertile mountain stretches are 
the domain of the Bhils, who form 84 percent of the 
total population of Akkalkus.? Their lands yield but 
little. Many of the crops they plant are not marked 
on the official foodgrains maps of India even though 
these or their equivalents form the basic diet of poor 
peasants throughout India.? 

Akkalkua has yet another peculiar characteristic. 
Only a small part of it — 20 sq miles (nine villages) 
— had been British territory. The remaining 300 sq 
miles (164 villages) had been under a half dozen 
estates of Bhil chieftains, known as Mehvassi 
estates — collectively called Mehvas. Thus this 
small unsophisticated? tehsil had memories of both 
British and (e) state rule. 

In December 1974 I was invited to Akkalkua by 
Damodardas Mundada, a Sarvodaya worker who 
had been running a residential school of tribal 
children in the mountains at Dhadgaon, in the 
neighbouring tehsil of Akrani Mahal. The farmers 
who had bought out their lands from the chieftains 
were being asked to buy them all over again, at a 
much higher price. Legal help was badly needed. 

I could not see how the farmers could be asked to 
pay twice for the same land. It was clear, however, 
that this was a class problem, not one of individuals. 
I therefore decided to go along and see for myself. 
From then until May 1976 I remained involved in 
this region and its problem. 

To understand the situation, a little historical 
information must be given to readers. oS. 

Akkalkua is too inconsequential an area to receive 
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much mention in history books. It is the Gazetteers 
for Khandesh which contain some references to this 
area and its people. [Bombay Gazetteer: 1880; Mahu- 
rashtra Gazetter: 1974) 

The Maharashtra Gazetteer’s first mention of the 
Bhils comes in connection with the internecine wars 
between the Peshwas of Poona and the Maratha 
Princes, Holkar and Scindia. As a consequence, 
Khandesh was laid waste by Holkar during 1803-05. 
This was followed by drought and famine, which 
rendered the district desolate. The Bhils had pre- 
viously worked as village watchmen and had policed 
the area. They now retired to the hilly and comman- 
ded the whole range of hills, from where they looted 
travellers and raided villagesin the plains with 
impunity. No troops could hope to penetrate their 
mountain fastnesses. 

From 1808 to 1818 when the British annexed the 
Peshwa’s territories, Khandesh saw massacres of 
appalling cruelty between the Bhils and the plains- 
men. These were aggravated by the Arab mercenaries 
hired by both sides. The Arabs in the plains soon 
rose to power, saving their pay and lending it at 
exorbitant interest rates to their own employers. The 
district also suffered from the “exactions of its fiscal 
officers, who left no means untried in their efforts to 
wring money from the People”. [Maharashtra Gazet- 
teer: 1974:139] 

In 1818 the British adopted a dual policy towards 
the Bhils , for it was quite clear that force alone 
would never succeed against them. While the army 
hunted out the Bhil leaders and blocked the mountain 
passes, Monstuart Elphinstone, the Governor of 
Bombay, also directed the adoption of a policy of 
forbearance towards the Bhils. 

The Bhils were restored to their duties and privile- 
ges as watchmen. Pensions were given to several 
Bhil chiefs. Amongst them was the Rana of 
Budhavel Mar Taloda. The six Mehvassi chiefs were 
also given pensions? and acknowledged as depen- 
dants of the Rana. [Bombay Gazetteer, 1880:609| 

In 1825, as part of the same policy. Khandesh was 
divided into three Bhil agencies each with a resident 
officer. The Mehvassi estates fell in the Bhil Agency 
in the north-west. The agents were entrusted with the 
duty of establishing Jaw and order and encouraging 
people to settle down. Their hereditars claims to 
guard the passes were respected, and tillage of land 
was fostered by grants of land, seed and cattle. 
[Maharashtra Gazetteer: 1974: 151] 


This policy was to bear fruit. By 1828 the reports 
for Khandesh said that peace had at last been estab- 
lished. The Bhil corps were employed throughout 
the district, to pursue maranders, and to escort 
prisoners and treasure. 

During the Revolt of 1857 the Bhils joined the 
Revolt, because they had been led to believe that 
Holkar had joined the Revolt. However, after the 
Revolt they were let off lightly. This was partly 
because the Government felt that the wild and igno- 
rant Bhils had been misled by others and partly 
because it was appreciated that a policy of appease- 
ment alone would ensure safe passage for the mail 
and secure the telegraph lines from damage. 

Over fifty years later the Bombay Gazetteer 
(1880:594) remarked: 

“The Collector as Political Agent and the Superintendent 
of Police as Assistant Political Agent have charge of three 
groups of petty, half-independent states, the Danga, the 
Mahvas and Surgena. The country is so difficult to get at 
that it is seldom visited by European officers. Except that 
order is maintained the country has changed little under 
British management. The icformation regarding it is meagre 
and uncertain”. , 

The Bombay Gazetteer went on: 

“Civil and criminal justice are regulated by rules framed 
under Act XI of 1846. Under these rules, in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice the judicial powers of the Agent 
are limited to fine and imprisonment, simple and rigorous, 
for five years, all severe sentences being subject to confirma- 
tion by the High Court. In the executive criminal branch 
the Political Agent exercises the powers of a First Class 
Magistrate. The Assistant Political Agent has the judicial 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge, all appeals from his 
court lying to the Agent’s office. The Dang dewan, who is 
in charge of the Mehvassi estates, inquires into all reported 
cases of theft and other petty offences and his proceedings 
are submitted to the Political Agent or his Assistant. The 
chiefs settle petty cases. each in his qwn estate, punishing 
by fine and whupping. There is no regular police but the 
chiefs keep up smal! bodies of ten to fifteen irregular troops, 
Sibandis, who collect the revenue and, under the Khandesh 
Superintendent of Police, keep order on the frontier and 
perform other police duties.” [1880:606] 

The powers, especially the criminal powers, vested 
in the chieftains were of a minor nature. The pres- 
tige and actual power enjoyed by the chieftains, 
however, was quite disproportionate to their lawful 
privileges. On the civil side the chieftains held all 
the revenue powers. No government revenue official 
or surveyor of lands entered the estates, no accounts 
were demanded. The lands were entirely the chief- 
tain’s lands, and he gave receipts to the farmers in 
his own name. On the criminal side, his jurisdiction 
might have been limited to petty thefts and minor 
crimes, but in fact his rule was as good as absolute. 
With the exception of murder and dacoity for which 
the accused had to be sent to Dhulia to be tried at 
the sessions, all else was managed by the chieftain. 
The inhabitants of Kathi had bitter memories of 
being whipped or even imprisoned by the chieftain 
for daring to wear shoes, new clothes, or even for 
oiling and combing their hair, all of which was con- 
sidered as their getting above their station. 

To such arbitrary, tyrannical conduct the British 
officers evidently turned a blind eve. But what was 
a minor matter to the British was a matter of con- 
siderable significance to the Bhils who lived on the 
estates. Once law and order had been established 
and the incidence of murder and dacoity had drop- 
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ped, the chances of the Bhils meeting the British 
judicial system were far fewer than the chances of 
their having to face the chieftain, who could and 
did punish them for wrongs not known to the law 
but considered as such by the chieftain. 

After 1874, the Mehvassi area was governed under 
the Scheduled Districts Act 1874. Scheduled Districts 
or Regulation Districts were tribal areas which the 
British exempted from the operation of laws which 
applied to civil areas. Around this time this policy 
was adopted throughout India to protect tribals 
from the rapacity of plainsmen who went in as 
traders and money-lenders and stayed on as owners 
of large tracts of land. With some variations this 
policy has been followed ever since, at least on paper. 

In 1935, the Government of India Act designated 
Mehvassi estate as a partially excluded areas. The 
power to legislate for excluded or partially excluded 
areas was vested in the Governor. No act of the 
Federal or State legislature applied to them unless 
the Governor so directed. 

Soon after Independence in 1947, the process of 
integrating princely states into India was begun. On 
January 31, 1950, the Governor of Bombay made 
the West Khandesh Mehvassi Estates Regulation of 
1949. Inter alia, this regulation made all acts and 
regulations which applied to West Khandesh appli- 
cable to Mehvassi Estates.5 The Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act of 1948 (BTALA) thus 
came into operation in Mehvassi estates. 

During 1950 to 1954 the falathis (village revenue 
collectors) collected land revenue from Mehvassi 
cultivators and deposited it in the Government 
treasury. In 1955, however, in response to a petition 
by the Diwan of Raisingpur, the Legal Remem- 
brancer of Bombay Government gave his opinion 
that the chieftains were not occupants but superior 
holders. In the latter capacity they were entitled to 
the land revenue. The revenue collected from the 
six Mehvassi estates during 1950-54 was therefore 
ordered to be refunded. The Government made no 
collections in Mehvassi estates until 1959. 

Even so, the fact remains that during 1950-54 the 
Mehvassi peasants became accustomed to seeing the 
talathis and to dealing with them. An invisible gain 
of this exercise must have been to make the popula- 
tion accept the Government’s bureaucracy as a part 
of their life. 

In 1955, the BYALA was amended [Act XIII of 
1956]. The amendment which came into effect from 
August 1, 1956, added Sections 32-32R to the origi- 
nal Act, and vested the ownership of lands in such 
persons who were cultivating it on Tillers Day, 
which was fixed as April 1, 1957, provided that they 
were prepared to buy the land at prices to be deter- 
mined in accordance with certain rules, within a 
given schedule (range) of prices. 

The schedule of purchase prices was fixed in 
multiples of land revenue. Permanent tenants were 
to pay up to six times the land revenue. Non- 
permanent tenants were to pay between 20 to 200 
times the land revenue. The actual amount to be 
paid would be determined by considering several 
factors such as improvements made on the land and 
by whom (owner or cultivator); irrigation facilities; 
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trees planted on the land; burden 
of debts on the land; etc. 

For scheduled, that is, tribal 
areas (like Akkalkua) special, 
lower price schedul es were fixed. 
Permanent tenants were to pay 
up to six times the land revenue. 
Non-permanent tenants, however, 
were given a concession. They 
were to pay between 20 to 80 
times the amount of their land 
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[Dhagamwar, Vasudha: Problems 
of Implementing Agrarian Legis- 
lation, Journal of Indian Law 
Institute, Vol 23, No 2 : 228]. 
On May 1, 1960, the Bombay 
province was split up and the 
States of Gujarat and Maharash- 
tra were created. Some parts of 
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Maharashtra Government seems 
to have decided that the Bhils of 


Akkalkua were too poor to pay y 
even according. to the purchase 
price schedule fixed for scheduled 
areas. The Government then took S 


two steps to remedy the situation 
— first, the Governor of Maha- 
rashtra, in exercise of his powers 
[Constitution, para 5(1) of Sche- 
dule V], issued a notification add- 
ing Section 88DD to BTALA. 
This section provided that Sec- 
tions 32-32R of the Act as insert- 
ed by the BTAL (Amendment) 
Act of 1955 would not apply to 
the Mehvassi estates, with retro- 
spective effect from August 1, 
1956. The effect of the notifica- 
tion was to return the Mehvassi 
estates to the chieftains from 
August 1, 1956, the date on which 
the Amendment had come into 
force, and to create the legal 
fiction that they had never lost 
their estates. 

The notification was issued on 
February 24, 1962. On the same 
day a Regulation made by the 
Governor under Schedule V para 
5(2) of the Constitution received 
Presidential assent. This Regula- 
tion was the West Khandesh 
Mehvassi Estates (Proprietary 
Rights Abolition etc.) Regulation 
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1961 [Regulation I of 1962]. It made the cultiva 
tors of the Mehvassi Estates deemed purchasers of 
their lands from‘the days specified in the Regulation. 

The cultivators were divided into four classes. 
Inferior holders, permanent tenants, tenants, and 
sub-tenants of permanent tenants. The inferior hol- 
ders were deemed purchasers from the day the 
Regulation came into force, which was on April 1, 
1962. The other three classes were deemed purchasers 
from the notified day, which was August 1, 1962. 
Inferior holders had heritable and transferable 
rights in the land. They were next in status to the 
chieftain, who was styled superior bolder. 

The class of permanent tenants was enlarged by 
the expedient of granting any tenant who had culti- 
vated that land for twelve years and more, the status 
of permanent tenant. The sting of this Regulation 
lay in the schedules of purchase price. The inferior 
holders were to pay nothing. The permanent tenants 
were to pay upto three times the amount of the 
land revenue they paid. The ordinary tenants and 
sub-tenants of permanent tenants were to pay up to 
six times the amount of the land revenue, with the 
distinction that the sub-tenants were to divide the 
amount equally between the permanent tenant whose 
sub-tenants they were, and the chieftain. 

In 1964, one ALT was appointed in Akkalkua. 
Under his direction the talathis began to issue 
notices to the Mehvassi farmers. These notices, which 
were addressed to individual farmers separately, in- 
formed them that they had been deemed purchasers 
of the lands they had been cultivating on April 1, 
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1962. They were invited to appear before the ALT 
on the given date, at the specified place and time, 
and signify their willingness to pay the purchase 
price in accordance with the rules. A copy of each 
notice was also served on the chieftain, who was 
invited to state his objections, if any. 

The permanent tenants were required to deposit 
the purchase price in one lump sum at the tehsildar’s 
Office, within twelve months. The tenants and sub- 
tenants were permitted to pay the purchase price in 
three annual instalments. The purchase price in 
every case was to be deposited with the tehsildar. 
There was no direct transaction between the chief- 
tains and the cultivators. It was for the Government 
to make payment to the chieftain. 

Needless to say all the cultivators bought their 
lands. My impression is that almost everyone paid 
the price in one lump sum, so low was the amount. 

The land records were now altered. The cultivators 
had already been shown as owners. But the entries 
were in pencil, denoting their temporary character. 
Now they were inked over, indicating that the lands 
had been fully paid for and belonged to the tillers. 

The chieftain of Kathi, however, was not so easily 
defeated. In September 1964 he filed a writ petition 
in the High Court of Bombay. This writ petition was 
disposed of in April 1968. 

In his petition Man Singh had contended that the 
Regulation had taken away his Fundamental Right 
to Property which accrued to him by the BTAL 
(Amendment) Act of 1955. Under this Act a 
schedule of purchase price for his lands was fixed 
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and the right to receive money as per that schedule 
was created. The right to the money was his right to 
property. The Regulation had violated his funda- 
mental right to property and was therefore not 
valid. The Bombay High Court found in Man Singh’s 
favour. [Man Singh Suraj Singh Padvi vs the State 
of Maharashtra ILR (1969) Bom 584]. Delivering 
this judgment Justice Tarkunde observed. 

**Tnere can be no dispute that the impugned enactments* 
in the present case were parts of a legislative scheme and the 
object and the effect of the scheme was to reduce subs- 
tantially the purchase price which the petitioner was entitled 
to get from his tenants under the provisions of Section 32H 
of BTALA of 1948. It follows that the impugned enactments, 
taken together, did not fall under Cl (1) (a) of Article 31A 
of the Constitution and cannot receive protection of the 
Article.” 

The Court failed to take into account the retros- 
pective nature of the Notification and considered the 
two enactments as part of the scheme. The Court said: 

“In the result we hold that the impugned enactments 
violate the Fundamenta! Right under Article 19(1)(F) of the 
‘Constitution and are void. We accordingly direct respondents 
No 1-4 to refrain from enforcing the impugned enactments 
against the petitioner.” 

In August 1969 the Maharashtra Government 
obtained leave of appeal from the High Court and 
filed its appeal in the'Supreme Court in October 1969. 

The High Court had asked the Maharashtra 
Government not to enforce the impugned enact- 
ments. There had been no specific order to enforce 
Section 32H of the BTAL Act. The chieftain there- 
fore approached the Supreme Court for a writ of 
mandamus, which was not granted to him. 

The Maharashtra Government then acted most 
peculiarly. It asked the Supreme Court for a stay of 
the proceedings. As there were no proceedings, the 
application was not entertained by the Supreme 
Court. The Government treated this as a directive 
from the Supreme Court to enforce Section 32H aud 
with this view began to take the necessary steps. 

By mid-1974 the eighteen talathis who served the 
tehsil had been ordered to rewrite their 7/12 registers, 
and re-record every farmer who had paid the pur- 
chase price in 1965-66, as tenants of the chieftains. 
Though only Kathi had filed the writ petition the 
‘Government took this action in all the five estates. 
Notices were once again issued to tenants on the 
same pattern as in 1964-65. Their number was over 
nine thousand. 

On December 19, 1974, Mundada invited me to 
attend and also address a protest meeting of the 
Mehvassi farmers at Akkalkua. The idea, I think, 
was to make me visible to the farmers and to spread 
the message that a lady lawyer would be in resi- 
dence** to help with the problem. 

All tehsil towns are not equal. Shahada hada 
population of 18 thousand. That of Akkalkua was 
4352 in 1971. Akkalkua had a tehsildar, a Block 
Development Officer, and a Police Station. There 
was a post office, a High School and a sub-branch 
of the State Bank of India. But for an aspirin one 


*the Notification and the Regulation of January 24, 1962. 

**During the entire period of my stay my host wasa 
Muslim middle peasant, whose name was Yar Mohammed. 
I lived and ate with his family. He was very proud of the fact 
that I was not “difficult”. “Bai eats what you give her 
and sleeps where you put her”, he used to say. 
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had to go to Taloda, 18 km away. For anything more 
serious one had to go to Shahada, 30 km away. To 
catch the one train that passed down the Tapi Valley 
one had to go across the river to Nandurbar. 

Into this small village of a tehsil headquarter town, 
the Maharashtra Government sent in 15 ALTs, to 
do a job for which one man had been considered 
sufficient in 1964. These man were sent without any 
provision being made to house them. There was 
hardly any bus service within the tehsil though there 
were a dozen long distance buses. There was one 
daily bus to Amlapada, from where one could trek 
up into the hills, and another to Moramka. in 
Raisingpur. There wasa bus to Molgi, a trading 
centre high up in the middle ranges. But to catch 
that bus one had to go to Shahada. And it plied for 
only half the year. Every June the service would be 
suspended because the road would be washed away 
by rains. After the monsoons the dirt tracks were 
dug all over again. The Government said it had no 
money to metal the roads. 

Thus the situation was that the [5 ALTs who 
were required to hold court throughout Akkalkua 
had nowhere to live and no means of travel. The 
same applied to their clerks and peons. Kathi 
solved part of the problem. Akkalkua town had 
been in his domain and he housed the ALTs in his 
tenements. He (and perhaps other chiefs) also lent 
them his jeeps. Bhagat Singh, the son and succes- 
sor of Man Singh, was Chairman of the Akkalkua 
Panchayat Samiti and a Member of the Dhulia 
District Congress Committee. Lunkaran Jain. the 
official steward and actual owner of Raisingpur. the 
other principal estate, was a Marwari money-lender 
trader and Chairman of the Akkalkua Congress 
Committee. These men had enough ways and means 
to sweeten their relationship with ALTs, a situation 
made all the more easy for them by the genuine 
difficulties of the ALTs. 

We too had our difficulties. Conveyance was of 
course one of them, though we did have a place to 
stay: a room in Yar Mohammed's cottage served as 
both office and sleeping accommodation. Our per- 
sonnel consisted of Bhaw Govind Choudhary, a 
public-spirited lawyer from Nandurbar, Mundada, 
Yar Mohammed, Bapu Vesta Padvi, a school teacher 
from the mountain village of Jamuna, and his 
brother Jekam Singh, Giridhar Padvi, also from 
Jamana, Vidya Dulya Vasava, sarpanch of Dab, 
another mountain village, Amar Habib and Ulhas, 
two young social activists in their very early twenties. 
With the exception of Ulhas, Amar, Yar Moham- 
med and of course, myself, the others could not stay 
in Akkalkua. They came and went. Choudhary 
gave us very valuable legal advice and also monetary 
assistance, whenever we needed it, which was often. 
He had been in the periphery of politics for a long 
time and had valuable contacts which came in use- 
ful. Yar mohammed played host to the group known 
as pat Nivaran Samiti* for the entire period. This 


i Pat—times, 
Eighty times would be 80 par. Locally the increased price 
was known at pat. Farmers would debate whether or not 
to pay the pat. We would tell them not to pay pat and ALTs 
would ask them if they were willing to pay pat. 
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was not a negligible contribution since we ate with 
him as well. Moreover, he had considerable influ- 
ence in the surrounding Bhil villages, which was 
extremely useful. This was also true of the collea- 
gues from the mountains, who were all naturally 
Bhils in all-Bhil villages. Mundada had been around 
for over twenty years, and had therefore earned a 
certain measure of acceptability. Amar, Ulhas and 
I were outsiders. People listened to us because we 
had been introduced by men they knew and trusted. 
Ulhas was a college student and could give us only 
a couple of months in early 1975. Amar who came 
thereafter stayed till July 1975. He was a liberal 
Muslim activist from Marathwada. 

Thus one of our problems was most certainly 
paucity of workers. Another one, equally grave, 
had we but thought of it. was paucity of money. 
Looking back on the period I find the total cash at 
our disposal was Rs. 4600 (about US $ 520). This 
came in trickles. Money was needed for printing 
posters, and forms, for travel within Akkalkua and 
to Bombay and Delhi, to pay some small sums to 
lawyers. None of us of course were paid salaries. 
Even so money was a problem. 

Getting the news was another major problem. We 
had no radio, and newspapers were unknown to 
arrive with any regularity. 

All these problems had their effect on the pace and 
sweep of our work. 

The message of December 19, 1974, was repeated 
by us wherever and whenever possible, even in pri- 
vate conversations—Don’t agree to pay. Say vou will 
pay if the Supreme Court says that you must. But 


then we found that the farmers were simply terrified 
of the ALTs. Many of the ALTs were openly 
pro-chieftain. Dates were fixed and adjournments 
granted at their convenience. The farmers were 
abused and threatened with eviction and other dire 
consequences unless they agreed to pay the pat. 
Man who had walked right across the mountains 
from the Narbada banks, were given adjournment 
of three days, when they needed a full day for a one- 
way journey. Their choice was either to return 
home and start back the next day, or to stay in town 
and starve since they had no spare rations. This 
was in the middle of the rains, when the weather and 
the farming operations demanded that greater consi- 
deration should be given to the farmers. 

The impact of such blatantly partisan, offensive 
behaviour was to terrories the farmers. They were 
not willing to make an answer displeasing to the 
ALTs, unless some one sat there, and sometimes not 
even then. The fifteen ALTs sat all over the tehsil. 
It was clearly not possible for me to be present in 
each one of their courts. After some deliberation 
we printed the answer and distributed the forms, to 
as many people as we could. Many ALTs tore up 
and threw away the printed answers and swore at 
the farmers, ordering them to speak up. This was 
done especially when the farmers were on their own. 

The farmers had another problem — Ulhas, 
Amar and I were total strangers. They could not 
be absolutely certain of us or of our intentions. In 
their experience people like us — middle-class, urban 
and honey-tongued — had always exploited them. 
Moreover, in case our advice was wrong, however 
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well meant, they would lose their lands, while we 
would skip off to the cities. 

For all these reasons it was not possible to expect 
the farmers to reply to the ALTs on the lines sug- 


. gested by us in such large numbers as to compel the 


Maharashtra Government to push their case in the 
Supreme Court. [Even Kathi would have been 
forced to do so, it was not in his interest to get the 
land back. Nobody would have bought the moun- 
tain lands, and it was well over the ceiling limit on 
land holdings.] Moreover, we had our own doubts 
about the Government’s intentions in this case. It 
was necessary to plan the battle on more levels than 
one. So far we had been concentrating on the local 
village and tehsil level. 

The first, albeit unwritten, rule of Government 
service, I discovered at Akkalkua, was ‘Thou shalt 
not get caught’. Exposure and publicity is to be 
avoided at all costs. It was clear that it would help 
to do precisely this and expose the officials who were 
behaving with such high-handed unfairness with the 
Bhils. It was also time to show that we were not us 
innocuous as we appeared to the officialdom and to 
the chieftain’s men. 

So we began to write articles for the press. 
Choudhary and Ulhas wrote frequently for the local 
Dhulia-Nandurbar papers, while I wrote a few 
articles for the English and Marathi Press of Bombay 
and Poona. We even managed to get a whole 
editorial in the Maharashtra Times on our problem. 
The articles in the local papers made a tremendous 
impact on such local people as saw the papers; they 
would then talk about them to others. The articles 
were eXtremely useful to us, in our canvassing. Thus, 
Lunkdran Jain had started telling the farmers that 
the Supreme Court had ruled in favour of the higher 
purchase price. It was a case of our word against 
his. Amar however was carrying the newspaper — 
two weeks old — and he read out the bit which said 
that the case was still pending, and gave the paper 
to the couple of literate men in the group. That 
carried the day for us. 

The national and State-level papers were read, it 
needed, by the politicians, the bureaucracy and the 
intelligentsia, not to mention the average city 
dweller. The last two categories made no difference 
to us, but the first two certainly did. Etis also the 
practice of the Government to send clippings of 
newspapers to concerned officials. Thus a news 
report about Akkalkua would be sent to the Collec- 
tor of Dhulia and through the Sub-divisional Officer 
of Nandurbar, to the tehsildar of Akkalkua, from 
where it would become known to the ALTs and 
Kathi, Lunkaran and others. 

In one of the articles 1 had charged the ALTs 
with living in the chieftain’s houses, travelling in his 
jeeps and feasting on his chickens; they repaid their 
debt by behaving more like his counsel than 
as impartial tribunals. Soon thereafter orders were 
issued to the ALTs to live in tents if need be, but 
not to take the Chieftains’ hospitality. The annoyed 
ALTs laid the blame at my door. I could sympathise 
with them once we had attained our objective, for it 
is tough, living in a tent for months on end. 

I met the Chief Minister, S.B. Chavan, twice. He 
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assumed office some time in 1975. The enactments 
of February 24, 1962, had been made during the 
Chief Ministership of Y.B. Chavan. The years during 
which the Mehvassi case lay dormant in the 
Supreme Court were the years during which V.P. 
Naik was the Chief Minister of Maharashtra, His 
Government had asked for the unnecessary stay and 
then sent in 15 ALTs. S.B. Chavan had had nothing 
to do with the Mehvassi tangle, and he appeared to 
have only general, vague information aboutit. 

The Chief Minister declined to call off cil aciion 
until the Supreme Court decided the case. He said 
the Government could not do that as the Supreme 
Court had refused to grant a stay. Chavan did. how- 
ever, agree to transfer a couple of particularly 
obnoxious and tyrannical ALTs, a fact we were nol 
slow to advertise. 

On the higher level such transfers are noi treated 
as a significant gain. But they have their advantages. 
The two ALTs were transferred within a week. [heir 
replacements would take time 10 come. Ther trans- 
fers also created shock waves locally. The remuging 
ALTs and the chieftain’s men were subdued The 
farmers gained from the respite in pressure: they also 
gained confidence in us and in the strategies we were 
advocating. 

In May 1975, we called on the Law Minster. 
H.R. Gokhale, in Delhi. Chaudhary’s political con- 
tacts made this visit possible. I could not sec what 
the Centre could do for us (and that was what 
Gokhale also said), even though Gokhale was from 
Maharashtra. I realised later that this was probably 
Choudhary’s way of making things known, and 
talked about, however casually and fleetingh . in 
Government circles. 

This was in May 1975. On June 26, 1975. Emer- 
gency was declared. The Intelligence Bureau men 
came round to me, and to Mundada at Dhadgaon. 
They wanted to know about our activities. | {smd I 
was fighting a legal battle. The case was im the 
Supreme Court and we were opposing collections 
until and unless the Supreme Court decided against 
us. What would I do if we lost the case? | said I 
would go away, whether we won or Jost. 1 was not 
a social activist. I was a Law teacher, and ! was 
interested in understanding the workings of the law 
If the case went against us there was nothing more 
that I could do. 

In the first week of August 1975 I left Akkolkua 
as I needed hospitalisation and surgery. I could 
only return at the end of January 1976. Seon efter 
my departure Mundada and Amar were surested. 
Amar was picked up in his home town where he was 
ona visit. So between August 1975 and January 
1976, there were no active workers in Akkalku:. 
This could have been very damaging. Fortunately 
the stay order of August 1, 1975 saved us. All work 
of the ALTs was suspended and ail but one of them 
were transferred elsewhere. 

The Economic and Political weekly from Bombay 
had published two of my articles. in 1974. The 
second article, on Akkalkua, was published in April 
1976 [Vol X, No 17: 656]. in both thes had 
“omitted” to put my name as the author. because 
of internal politics. The articles however. they 
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wanted, as no one had worked on Akkalkua, 
or Santhal Parganas, the subject matter of the 
first article. When I asked about the omission of 
my name when the Santhal article was published, 
the Editor, Krishna Raj, said that they had made 
certain changes in the article and as they were not 
sure I would approve he had omitted my name. The 
article on Akkalkua was already with them. This 
too came out anonymously. The Assistant Editor, 
Rajani Desai, was not ready with her excuse when 
I spoke to her. “We forgot to put your name,” was 
her reply. As this point I wrote them a sharp letter, 
saying that was the second time they had omitted my 
name. However, considering how badly they had 
edited the Akkalkua article, I was glad I would not 
be held responsible for the factual errors that had 
crept into it. I then listed the errors in the article. 

Three weeks later, in May, EPW carried a letter, 
purportedly from me. In it I apparently thanked 
them for publishing my article and wished to clarify 
some of the errors and omissions in it. This letter 
naturally bore my name and gave Akkalkua as my 
address [Vol X, No 20: 781]. 

In July a Deputy Director of the Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes came to 
Akkalkua, all the way from his Regional Office at 
Ahmedabad, to talk to the ALTs and me. His job 
was to make a report on the situation and to pass 
on any recommendations we might have to suggest. 
Since the agreed with my assessment of the problem 
this was made all the more easy. I suggested that 
all action by the ALTs should be suspended until the 


Supreme Court disposed of the case, and that the 
Government of Maharashtra should be asked to 
expedite the case by giving suitable instructions to 
their lawyers. 

In reply to my query this official said that he had 
traced the article in EPW to me after my letter. It 
was the Commission’s job to read all that was 
written about Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and carry out the necessary investigations. J 
got the impression that in this case the ordres had 
come from Delhi. Since he was a Government 
servant his report must have been of considerable 
help to us. 

The Ministerial response had not been very en- 
couraging. The Chief Minister had been non- 
committal about our request to pursue the case in 
the Supreme Court with greater vigour. It was 
evident that we would have to do something to get 
the case taken up by the Supreme Court, and plead 
the tenant’s cause ourselves. We had not neglected 
this aspect of the case. The first step was to get 
good legal advice. Early in 1975 I approached a 
retired Supreme Court Judge and enlisted his help. 
He read the Bombay judgement and said that we 
had a good case. He also told us that the tenants 
could be impleaded along with the State of Maha- 
rashtra as co-appellents, even at this stage. Man 
Singh had impleaded them as Co-respondents in the 
Bombay case, as lats as 1968. The judge then 
introduced us to P.P. Rao, an Advocate on Record 
at the Supreme Court, and adjusted him to let us off 
lightly in the matter of fees. He also spoke to 
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S.V. Gupta, Senior Advocate, Supreme Court and 
former Solicitor-General of India, and requested 
Gupta to give us free services. Both these gentlemen 
obliged us with their free services. I don’t think 
the money we gave Rao could have covered even the 
cost of the paper books. 

Rao instructed us to get him the power of 
attorney of at least one tenant of every class, along 
with the 7/12 extract which proved his status. He 
then moved the Supreme Court to allow the tenants 
to be impleaded as co-appellants, through their 
representatives, one of each class. Even as this 
application was before the Court the Maharashtra 
Government moved yet again and obtained a stay of 
proceedings. This was on August 1, 1975. The 
Supreme Court granted the prayer of the four Bhil 
petitioners and the farmers of Akkalkua were 
impleaded as co-appellants with the Maharashtra 
Government on October 8, 1975. Some time in 
May the Muslims (with the exception of Yar 
Mohammed) decided to dissociate themselves from 
the Bhils. In the event there were three co- 
appellants, the Maharashtra Government, the Bhils 
and the Muslims. 

Part of the battle had been won on August 1, 
1975.- There was now no chance of the Government 
making a hasty collection of money from_ the 
impecunious farmers. Had this been accomplished 
before the case was heard on merits, the money 
would most certainly never have been returned to the 
Bhils, even if the Supreme Court could have been 
persuaded to issue such a directive. A major danger 
had been staved off. We had nevertheless carried 
on with our application to be impleaded. There 
was no knowing when the Government would change 
its mind. 

Our case was taken up by a division bench of the 
Supreme Court on January 22, 1976, only to be sent 
back to the Chief Justice as it involved a Constitu- 
tional matter. 

Soon thereafter Choudhary and I called on the 
Union Law Minister. Once again Gokhale expres- 
sed his helplessness. 

Just before my departure for Akkalkua, some of 
the chieftain’s men were going around saying that 
this was their Government. “We will put Bai in jail, 
like the others, if she shows her face here”. To this, 
I was advised, the best reply was to meet the Chief 
Minister and get protection from him. By now of 
course the Chief Minister had forgotten all about 
Akkalkua. But he heard me out and evidently ac- 
cepted my argument that I was battling for the en- 
forcement of one of the Government Regulations, 
and not against it. He responded by saying that so 
long as I stayed within the law and did not give up 
my peaceful methods, I would not be touched. As is 
the practice, word must have been passed down to 
Dhulia and then to Akkalkua. Thereafter the Intel- 
ligence Bureau and the police left me alone. This 
was quite a gain. During the Emergency local police 
inspectors could arrest without warrant, subject to 
confirmation within a fortnight by the Collector- 
cum-District Magistrate. Normally this confirmation 
was given without questions being asked. 

On my return, | found Akkalkua to be very 
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quiet. All I had to do was to await the final hearing 
and disposal of the appeal. It seemed to me that 
whether or not we won there was little we could do 
now. Events were to prove us mistaken. 

On April 8, 1976, State of Maharashtra and Others 
ys Man Singh Suraj Singh Padvi [cc 2212 of 1969] 
came up before a Constitution Bench of five judges, 
headed by Chief Justice A.N. Ray. 

“After hearing the counsel for the parties for some 
time Court ordered that this matter cannot be heard 
as it involves a question regarding the enforcement 
of Article 19 of the Constitution of India”. 

Thus the case was put in cold storage. Though the 
stay order continued to protect the farmers, they 
had other problems. The 7,12 extracts continued to 
show them as tenants, and to show the chieftain as 
the superior holders. Their status did not give them 
any right to borrow against their land --- und they 
needed agricultural loans and subsidies. The situa- 
tion left still another sword hanging over our heads. 
We, the activists, could not stay in Akkalkua indefi- 
nitely, nor be sure of being within hailing distance if 
and when the case was taken up. There was also the 
question of how much in all fairness we could load 
upon our generous friends at the Supreme Court. As 
for the tenants, so long as the case remained pend- 
ing, they would be subject to pressure which would 
make them very insecure. Some might even be per- 
suaded to pay. Given the utter paucity of workers 
the Samiti could not hope to counteract any propa- 
ganda by the chieftain, and particularly by Lunkaran 
of Raisingpur. 

Late in April 1976 I was in Poona. An amend- 
ment making certain Acts and Regulations non- 
justiciable by introducing them into Schedule 1X of 
the Constitution was on the anvil. Many of the 
Acts to be included were agricultural land legisla- 
tions. Perhaps we could manage to have our 
Mehvassi Regulation 1961 included in the list. It 
was a chance worth taking. 1 was advised to write 
to the Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi. In my letter 
to Indira Gandhi I requested her to include this 
Particular legislation in the Ninth Schedule. Along 
with this letter I enclosed a short history of the 
Mehvassi Estates emphasising the travails of BTALA 
and its amendments and also the events that had 
followed upon the notification and Mehvassi Regula- 
tion of February 24, 1962, right up to the Supreme 
Court interim order of April 8, 1976. Copies of 
this letter went to the Chief Minister, S.B. Chavan, 
and to the Union Law Minister, Gokhale, with a 
request to speak for us. 

J must add that I wrote this letter under expert 
advice from a journalist, who was bitterly opposed 
to the Emergency and was paying the price for his 
opposition. He argued that since I was not asking 
for anything for myself, 1 had every right to app- 
roach Indira Gandhi — she was the Prime Minister 
of the country. He would have done the same. He 
also told me to write a personal letter to every one 
of these personages, so that the letter would reach 
them; an official letter might be shown the waste 
paper basket by some Secretary’s Assistant. More- 
over, none of these Ministers were likely to remem- 
ber me, so why worry? 
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The letters were posted on May, 7 1976. On May 
15 Indira Gandhi was scheduled to visit Khandhara, 
and address the Bhils of Dhulia. The hopes of 
bringing the plight of Mehvassi farmers to her atten- 
tion were raised to that extent. Anything connected 
with the Bhils of Dhulia was more likely to reach 
her table at this rather than any other time. 

On May 27, 1976, the 40th Amendment Bill 
received the President’s Assent. Inter alia it inser- 
ted 64 enactments in the Ninth Schedule. Item No. 
155 of the list was the Mehvassi Regulation. This 
compendious Amendment Bill was on the floor of 
the Lok Sabha for barely five hours [Lok Sabha 
Debates, May 25, 1976]. Inthe Rajya Sabha it was 
debated for only seventyfive minutes, before being 
rushed through [Rajya Sabha Debates, May 27, 
1976]. Thus the West Khandesh Mehvassi Estates 
(Proprietary Rights Abolition etc.) Regulation 1961 
passed outside the jurisdiction of Courts. The far- 
mers were now free from all possible calls for more 
payment. The Regulation under which the lower 
price schedule had been implemented could no 
longer be challenged in any court of law. 

There was nothing for me to do in Akkalkua now; 
the land records would be altered after the Supreme 
Court judgment. At this point I left Akkalkua. 

On February 14, 1978, nearly a year after the 
Emergency had been lifted, our case camp up before 
the Supreme Court (AIR 1978 SC 916). Delivering 
his judgement for the Court Justice Bhagwati said 
that the Regulation had now passed outside their 
purview. Only the notification could be challenged. 
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But since this only returned the lands to the chieftain 
he could not want to challenge that action of the 
Government; the case was therefore dismissed, 

In October 1978 I paid another visit to Akkalkua. 
The eighteen talathis had, for the third time, launch- 
ed upon their backbreaking task of re-recording the 
tenants as owner-cultivators. The first entry in 
STET read:* 

The entries made in 1965-66 showing the tenants 
as owners were also naturally valid. 

The battle of Akkalkua was over. 

Before I proceed any further I would like to say 
two things. Ido not wish to give the impression 
that the Pat Nivaran Samiti was single-handedly 
responsible for all the legislative changes or even 
the moves made in the Court by the Government of 
Maharashtra. Even less would I like to take the 
credit for myself. But I do think all our efforts did 
expose and publicise this problem area, tucked away 
in the wilds of Dhulia, and produced some thinking 
in Government circles including the Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. I certainly 
do think that I had something to do with the inclu- 
sion of our Regulation in the Ninth Schedule though 
the time was also certainly right for it. The Union 
Government had adopted a pro-poor, pro-tribal, 
pro-untouchable attitude, whose support it needed 
to legitimate it in the eyes of the world. 

The 40th Amendment was also on the anvil. It is 
unlikely that anyone would have moved a Consti- 
tutional amendment for our sole, sweet sakes. On 
the other hand, but for our repeated efforts on 
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Matation Register (Mutation Form) Village Galotha, 
Tehsil Akkalkua, Dist. Dhulia 


Serial Description of the New Right Muted Signature 





No, Survey & Remark 
No. & of Certify- 
Subdivi- ing officer 
sion No. 

170 Date: 24.9.78. As per the West Remark 
Khandesh Mehvassi Estates in English 
(Proprietary Rights Abolition Certified 
etc.) Regulation persons actu- Sig... 
ally tilling the Jand on or be- 10.10.78 
fore 1.4.62 had been recorded Addl. 
in accordance with their rights Tehsildar, 
and occupancy as_ inferior Akkalkua, 


holder, sub-tenant, ordinary 
tenant and permanent tenant. 
But the said Regulation had 
been held void by the 
Bombay High Court’s judgment 
dated 1.4.68 in Speclal Civil 
Application No. 1452/1964. 
However, as per the Delhi 
Supreme Court’s judgment on 
civil appeal No. 2212/1969 
dated 14.2.78 the said Regula- 
tion had become legal because 
of its inclusion in 9th Schedule 
of the Constitution (40th 
Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion). But between 1.4.68 to 
14.2.78 the chieftains had been 
entered as the owners and the 
persons tilling the lands on 
1.4.57 as tenants in the Muta- 
tion Register No. 163 on 24.10. 
as per the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural lands Act 1948. 
But in accordance with the 
judgment of the Supreme Court 
Delhi the entry made under 
the Tenancy Act shall be 
deémed cancelled and the entry 
made under the Mehvassi 
Estates (proprietary Rights 
“Abolition etc.) Regulation 
1961, as per the letter of Re- 
venue and Forest Department 
No. TNC. 69/75/32832(1) is con- 
firmed. The other interests in 
the land are kept as before. 


*Translated from Marathi by the author. 


different fronts, the Mehavassi Regulation would 
never have caught the eye of the powers that be. 
That we managed to bring this problem and this 
Regulation to their attention at the crucial time is 
in itself a major achievement for anyone seeking to 
ensure justice to the oppressed and powerless people 
by using the law. This is so when one wants to 
enforce the law, and even more so when one wants 
to change the law. The situation may be different 
when the organisation is much larger, and much 
more militant. Such an organisation may rightly 
claim to have brought about the change. A small, 
ill-defined conglomerate of workers such as ours, 
working with peaceful methods, can only try to 
persuade the authorities to listen to the small but 
determined voice floating up from the depths. 

The politics of confrontation with the bottom are 
generally not avoidable; the local bureaucracy, the 


local zamindar are usually not open to persuasion. Penn nnn nea? 
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But confrontation with the top is not always neces- 
sary, given that the top does not always have the 
same interests as the establishment at the lower levels. 
-Where confrontation is not necessary, I do not see 
why a group should break itself up by flinging itself 
upon the Government bastions. There is nothing 
objectionable in principle to the strategies of straight- 
forward cooperation, if these can lead us to our 
goals. To steer the Government to look in one’s 
own direction, even when the time and place are 
ripe, is in itself a major achievement for a small 
group and one of which one may justly feel proud. 

In conclusion it should be pertinent to distinguish 
between the roles of legal activists and social acti- 
vists. To me, these are separate but complementary. 
The social activists who organise the oppressed 
classes, such as bonded labourers, landless labourers, 
women, Scheduled Castes or Tribes, are working to 
fight continuous socio-economic exploitation. Even 
through the law may specify a minimum wage, or 
equal wage for equal work, may declare boundage 
to be illegal, may prohibit indiscriminate felling of 
jungles, those who stand to benefit by violating such 
laws continue to do so, with the active help of the 
bureaucracy. The fight against them has to be cease- 
less. It is a matter of organising the constituency of 
the oppressed, making them conscious and enabling 
them to stand up for themselves. The social activists 
job is not easily begun nor easily finished. The acti- 
vist, on the other hand, has a distinct, limited and 
complementary role to play. He or she goes in when 
there is a one-shot operation, like the Akkalkua 
battle, and goes in to aid the social activists. In 
Akkalkua there was no social activist group (SAG). 
To that extent our work suffered. After the first 
meeting in Akkalkua in December 1974, reports came 
to us that Kathi had had the hill farmers whipped 
for attenting the meeting. There was nothing I could 
do. An SAG could have done much by way organis- 
ing processions, meetings and demonstrations. 

Again, had the Maharashtra Government succeed- 
ed in collecting the higher purchase price, I as a 
legal activist could still have tried for a court order 
for a refund. Had I succeeded, the money still would 
not have been returned to the farmers without con- 
tinual, vigorous, group pressure, which SAG can 
exert so skillfully, and which a lone legal activist 
cannot create. Indeed, in October 1978 I had learnt 
that Lunkaran had made such a collection in the 
Raisingpur Estate. 

Had Akkalkua been blessed with an SAG the 
first gleam of consciousness created by the Pat 
Nivaran Samiti’s activities could have been fanned 
to fight, for example, deforestation by contractors, 
violation of the Minimum Wages Act, absence of 
school teachers from hill schools, dearth of medical 
facilities, lack of roads, the all-pervasive corruption 
of Government servants. As it was, none of these 
problems could be touched. They were not so much 
a question of legal fights, but of exercising eternal 
vigilance. 

As a legal activist it was possible for me to remain 
away from Akkalkua for months on end, something 
a social activist may not do. Indeed, I now feel that 
‘ J could have simultaneously handled more than one 
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such issue, in areas away from Akkalkua. Legal 
activism is a matter of pinpointing the problem and 
finding strategies to deal with it. After a stay of a 
few months to come to grips with the situation it is 
possible for a legal activist to leave the day-to-day 
management to social activists. 

Social activism is by now well known to India. 
Legal activism has not yet taken root. Helpful, 
public-spirited lawyers give legal aid by doing cases 
free once they are brought to them. Law is seen by 
most social activists as an instrument of harassment 
and oppression. So law is but little used by them 
to gain their ends, or even to smooth their paths. I 
think it is time we encouraged legal activism to 
promote peaceful change wherever it is possible. 


NOTES 


1. Total population 78,707; Scheduled Tribes 66,451; Sche- 
duled Castes 807. (All figures, unless otherwise indicated, 
are from Census 1971, Series 11 Maharashtra. District Census 
Handbook, Dhulia District), 


2&3. Number of I terate persons in the Teheil: (173 
villages) 9340 (6754 M and 2586 F). Of the 114 mountain 
villages 63 had recorded no literate persons. The number of 
literate persons recorded in the remaining 51 villages was 
2165 (1881 M and 284 F). 


4. (i) Chief of Kathi (Annual income of estate £ 2000. 
Population 5000). Granted an annual allowance of £ 3-14 sh. 
He paid the Rana an annual tribute of £ 3-4 sh. (ii) Chief of 
Singpur (annual income of estate £ 240. Population 400). 
Granted an annual present of £ 20. (iii) Chief of Nal (annual 
income of estate £ 110. Population 2700). He was a minor 
and his estate was managed by the Agent. His annual allow- 
ance was £ 20. It was reduced to £ 10 in 1849, (iv) Chief 
of Navalpur (annual income of estate £ 77. Population 50). 
There is no separate mention of Gowhali and Chikhli. The 
allowances of Nal and Navalpur are not mentioned. Annual 
gross income of Mehvas £ 5000. 


5. In 1955 the six Mehvassi Estates mentioned in Govern- 
ment correspondence are Kathi, Singpur, Nal, Navalpur, 
Raisingpur and Gengtha. Chikhli and Gowhali are not 
mentioned. 


The following is the information about the estates obtained 
from Tehsildar’s office in October 1978: 


eee 





Name of No. of Nature of Right* 
Estate villlage IH PT OT ST 
in estates 

Kathi 99 3584 112 1271 
Raisingpur 41 1627 452 827 76 
Nal 10 249 10 43 — 
Gangtha 6 343 8 9 1 
Navalpur 4 113 — 79 ma 
Singpur 4 230 2 19 — 
Total: 6 Estates 164 villages 6146 657 2256 77 


Grand total of tenants: 9136 


IH = inferior holders; 
OT = ordinary tenants; 





PT = permanent tenants, 
ST = sub-tenants. 


6. Art. 19 (1) (f): Right to property. — Art. 31. Rights in 
case of compulsory acquisition of property which shall be 
(1) in accordance with law and (2) tora public purpose. The 
44th Amendment of April 30, 1978, has abolished Arts. 
19 (1) (f) and 31 — Art. 31 A (1) (a) provides: Notwith- 
standing anything contained in Article 31 no law Providing 
for the acquisition by the State of any estate or of any rights 
therein or the extinguishment or modification of any such 
rights shall be deemed to be void on the ground that it is 
inconsistent with or takes away or abridges any of the rights 
conferred by Arts. 14, 19 or 31. 
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Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana 
and Uttar Pradesh. It helps in increasing food, 


„i grain production by 28 lakh tonnes with an 
:_added income of Rs. 35 crores to the farmers. 


*“ Gujarat. Narmada is already marketing its by 
` product Liquid Nitrogen, Pure Sulphur 
recovered in its pollution control process, and 


i surplus Ammonia, to industrial users. This 


results in a large saving of foreign exchange. + 


; Gujarat Narmada plans ahead of today’s needs, 


and many more projects are on the anvil. 


Gujarat Narmada—a growth nucleus for the 
country. 


Shilpi 2 GN 12/82 
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“<s<zr Fertilizers Company Limited 


“Registered Office: P.O. Narmadanagar, 392 015 Dist. Bharuch, Gujarat 
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Area Studies in Regional Cooperation 


State Aid Marred by Official Indifference ? 


M,V, DESAT 


Js the New Delhi declaration on regional coopera- 
tion, the Foreign Ministers of the seven South 
Asian countries speak of nine priority areas. In 
agriculture and rural development, meteorology and 
telecommunications, postal and transport services, 
health and population, science and technology, and 
in sports, arts and culture, each member country 
has something to contribute, although some may 
individually have greater experience and expertise 
to offer. It need not be long before the fruits of 
combined efforts are seen. For the reports of the 
study groups have prepared the ground from where 
the regional development programmes can take off. 

In the long run, the South Asian Regional Cooper- 
ation (SARC) declaration provides for establish- 
ment of regional institutions and of links among 
national institutions. In the agreed areas of cooper- 
ation, it proposes strengthening of the existing 
infrastructures with accent on collective self-reliance. 
Already, the planning organisation of the seven 
countries have met. An increasing reliance will have 
to be placed on the expertise with the official plan- 
ning machinery as well as in their independent 
academic and research institutions. 

In building up programmes for regional coopera- 
tion, ideas are as important as concrete projects. 
And neither can fiourish in an intellectual vacuum 
or institutional desert. This is particularly so when 
the countries moving closer in common effort face 
more than the political compulsions of economic 
interdependence. In this region, they cannot wish 
away the heritage of a common historical past and 
the strength of linguistic, cultural and social ties. 

It is against this background of India’s historical 
and socio-economic relations with the countries to 
its west, east, north and south that the Government- 
funded University Grants Commission (UGC) began 
to stress the importance of specialised acquaintance 
with languages, cultures and institutions of neigh- 
bouring regions. It realised that small and uncoordi- 
nated beginnings — as with African studies in Delhi 
University — were not enough. In the 1960s, there- 
fore, UGC worked out an agenda for area studies. 
The aim was to develop academic centres with 
assigned areas of study and research. The basis was 
the languages of the areas and the approach inter- 
disciplinary and collaborative, especially in studies 
relating to social sciences. 

The expectation was that the departments would 
produce specialists of high quality. Help was given 
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to scholars with a background in history, culture 
and socio-economic conditions of the neighbouring 
countries. Other countries included were those with 
which relations had grown since Independence. This 
is how UGC (and Government) gave a forward look 
to area studies. 

In some universities, they were grafted on the 
existing departments and disciplines. Optional 
groups of papers were introduced in the relevant 
social sciences as part of the courses leading to the 
M.A. degree. UGC also supported the creation of 
independent institutions, sometimes by bringing 
together experts from linked disciplines. The 
strength of the arrangements lay in their flexibility. 

On one side were departments wedded to area 
studies like the School of International Studies in 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (for the Gulf and 
Soviet regions). On the other came new centres, as 
in Madras and Rajasthan for South Asian Studies, 
and fresh units in older departments (Delhi for its 
interest in Africa, China, Japan and Pakistan). 
Scholars devoted to important problems and periods 
in a region were also helped, as at the Centre for 
Central Asian Studies in Kashmir. Over a period 
of time, it was expected that Vishvabharati would 
expand its activities to cover the classical arts, cul- 
ture and philosophy of China, Pune would specialise 
in the economics of East European countries, 
Banaras Hindu University would concentrate on 
Nepal, and there would be a post-graduate centre 
for Latin American countries and studies in Goa. 

While the programmes are academic in nature, 
effort has been made to keep in view the “larger 
national interest”. In some centres, therefore, there 
now is an almost equal emphasis on contemporary 
developments. Funds have not been a problem. 
There also was assistance in 1976-77 from the Ford 
Foundation of 3,00,000 dollars for Indian teachers 
travelling abroad, inviting foreign visiting scholars 
and acquiring of books, periodicals or microfilms 
and other material. Universities spend money fast 
where contracts can be given for buildings, guest 
houses and libraries (though not always for books). 
So the utilisation of the Ford Foundation grant has 
been slow and its validity was extended time and 
again until February 1983. 

After a review of the area studies programme, an 
attempt was made in 1979-80 to provide a long-term 
prospective. The main objectives were outlined as: 

(a) The thrust should be on academic studies. 
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The centre should also, however, take up research on 
contemporary problems, There should be close inter- 
action between the academics responsible for the 
programme and the administrative machinery of the 
Government of India. 

(b) The programme should be inter-disciplinary, 
with language teaching integrated in it. 

(c) The faculty should be multi-disciplinary. 

(d) Special programmes of depth study may be 
developed selectively and may include research and 
training. 

(e) The study should include development of 
society and culture and also contemporary develop- 
ments in the region. 

(J) The programme should involve course work; 
the student should be awarded the degree of a basic 
discipline so that he does not face unemployment. 

New Universities were added to the original list 
of eight assisted between 1964-73. But the pro- 
gramme was diluted to operate at two levels. For 
the countries in the neighbourhood, depth studies 
were to continue. For other countries the studies 
could confine themselves to the level of survey. 
Against this background, it was put to Punjabi 
University in Patiala to concentrate on economic 
development of Pakistan, and to Guru Nanak Dev 
University to take up, as part of its Pakistan studies, 
specialisation in Punjabi language and literature. 
Some of these programmes have yet to gather 
momentum. 

The quality of work varies from university to 
university. A major handicap has been ignorance or 


the barely nodding acquaintance with the languages 


of the areas studied — a handicap scholars and 
research people share with Foreign Service officers. 
This has forced the scholars to depend increasingly 
on translations to the exclusion of original sources 
in newspapers, learned journals and books. Even the 
selection of secondary sources gets at times restricted 
to material available in English only. 

Ina place like Delhi which is the seat of Govern- 
ment with missions from a hundred nations repre- 
sented, distractions go hand in hand with facilities. 
Scholars find it difficult to decline invitations to 
diplomatic receptions. (There should be two of them 
every week). Given the additional attraction of a 
radio discussion or the temptation of appearance on 
TV, time for reading and serious research gets cut. 
It is even more difficult not to come under the 
influence of policy planners and area desk officers in 
the Ministry of External Affairs. Thanks, however, 
to New Delhi’s caste systems, the exchange of views 
between IFS personnel and academicians remains at 
a low ebb. The mobility ofscholars to diplomatic 
positions abroad or of foreign service personnel to 
academic and research organisations in universities 
(some fully financed by the state) remains a rare 
event, except when a professorship is needed to find 
a berth post-haste for a retired gentleman. 

It is just as well, therefore, that the study, research 
and dialogue on regional issues is not restricted to 
universities and official auspices. Among individuals 
and institutions encouraged to participate is the 
Centre for Policy Research which held a preparatory 
meeting of scholars from South and South-East 
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Asian countries in Bangkok last March. This might 
become a modest move towards the organisation of 
thematic seminars. 

While the emphasis at the Centre’s 1980 con- 
ference was on political systems and development 
(it isa pity the Centre and Dr Rajni Kothari have 
kept us waiting for the report and proceedings), the 
more recent discussions have run close to the United 
Nations University’s perspective on the Asian region. 
This has five focal points — the global economic 
crisis and its consequences to Asia, study of nation- 
building, people’s movements and their micro-ex- 
periments, Asia’s culture and history, and Asia’s 
“intellectual quest”. 

In seemingly non-academic and pragmatic fields, 
perhaps a more significant contribution is being 
made by the Committee on Studies for Cooperation 
in Development (CSCD). It was a happy thought of 
the Committee to locate its secretariat at Marga 
Institute in Colombo. More importantly, it remains 
a non-governmental body. It was in 1978 that 
scholars from Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka and India came together and got their insti- 
tutions involved in the formation of CSCD. The 
credit for sureness of its pragmatic touch and for 
the rigour of its scholarly studies goes to Tarlok 
Singh, formerly a member of India’s Planning Com- 
mission, and his colleagues. They have been able to 
enlist handsome support of the Government of India 
and other governments. At the same time, they are 
only too conscious of political factors and their un- 
predictable impact on the affairs of the neighbours 
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whom politics can tear apart. 

CSCD draws on the research and planning capabi- 
lities of institutions in the region, including the 
Economic and Social Commission for Asta and the 
Pacific and UN Asian and Pacitic Development 
Institute. Beginning with the UNCTAD-IV national 
seminar of 1975 and Tarlok Singh's advance think- 
ing on collaboration in common tasks among 
interested scholars and research outtits, CSCD can 
boast of valuable and at times pioneering studies 
Among them are Dr M.L. Qureshi’s Surver of 
Economy, Resources and Prospects of South Asia 
(Marga, Colombo, 1981), and a draft paper on inter- 
governmental consultations for regional cooperation 
which brings together the material on institutional 
models from Europe, Latin America, Africa and 
Asia. 

CSCD’s studies are designed in consultation with 
the participating countries and scholars. They are 
based on the experience and understanding of 
country-problems as known to individual seholars. 
At the next stage of working together, they seck to 
arrive at a broader and operational approach to 
common problems. 

In a sense, therefore, CSCD lays greater store by 
the complementarities between two or more countries 
in South-East Asia. It looks upon regional coopera- 
tion asa matter of natural growth and evolution 
rather than a design for development set for imple- 
mentation by sovereign states. It seeks to profit 
from work on other arezs and regions. In his 
background study of South Asian eooperation. 
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for instance, Prof K.P. Saksena has taken up for 
analysis the institutional models and economic co- 
operation or integration efforts in Europe, Latin 
America and Africa as well. 

Obviously a major area of relative neglect is the 
United Nations. There is little of academic and non- 
governmental involvement with the deliberative and 
decision-making activities of UN and its associated 
bodies like FAO, WHO, UNESCO and UNDP. 
So much therefore goes by default. It was at the 
thirty-fifth session of the General Assembly that a 
resolution was passed in encouragement of regional 
organisations seeking to monitor violations of 
human rights. The resolution also welcomed Sri 
Lanka’s offer to host a regional seminar on human 
rights in Asia. Ironically enough, it was Premadasa, 
Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, who had suggested that 
the Human Rights Commission should recommend 
to the General Assembly that 1986 should be 
designated “International Year of Shelter for the 
Homeless’’. What is the follow-up? What has been 
official Indian interest? 

If there were greater interest both in the Ministry 
of External Affairs and in the centres of international 
and area studies, India would have been in a position 
to contribute much more significantly to UN dis- 
cussions. On human rights, for instance, even the 
United Nations — not to speak of individual 
countries like India — may not be able to prevent 
mass exodus of populations, or achieve prevention 
of discrimination and protection of rights of minori- 
ties aad non-citizens, or work out all the arrange- 
ments for promotion of human rights. And yet 
much can be saved for their governments when 
backed by an informed and alert public. This 
as yet does not exist in India, especially on UN 
affairs and deliberations. They remain a close pre- 
serve of officials. 

When member-nations send delegations to the 
United Nations, they take care to make them repre- 
sentative of national interests. Within the country 
too, there are consultative arrangements which enable 
non-governmental thinking to reflect itself in the 
evolution of official policy and the sponsoring of 
programmes of the UN bodies. At the recent meeting 
of its Executive Board, UNESCO’s proposals were 
modified at American request to ensure that regula- 
tions about copyright are drafted in a manner 
favourable to the publishing industry in the United 
States. It would be a fair question to the Indian 
delegations if they keep Indian interests in view in 
like manner. 

In 1980 a resolution of the General Assembly set 
up a University of Peace. The study of and training 
in the as-yet-undeveloped science of peace -— ireno- 
logy — may have to make a start in India. But 
India has taken early interest and made considerable 
contribution to debates on disarmament. One 
wonders if there is no Gandhian available to speak 
on this since the death of C. Rajagopalachari. 

The exclusion of non-officials and of independent 
opinion in India from UN bodies is even more 
marked than in other areas of foreign policy since 
Government looks upon UN activities as a preserve 
essentially of the External Affairs Ministry. Even 
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when it concerns trade, education, information and 
other disciplines only of marginal interest to the 
External Affairs Ministry, it seeks to keep out the 
concerned interests. Or else we would not have 
hush-hush affairs of the kind in which the External 
Affairs Ministry presses and persists with the 
appointment of an IAS officer who had written some 
articles on scientific topics or a Foreign Service 
officer credited with attendance at an international 
science seminar for a UN post which eventually 
went, thanks to the intervention of the Prime Minis- 
ter, to one of the most eminent Indian scientists and 
at a level befitting India, only a notch below that of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

It is too restrictive a policy to confine discussien 
and decision-making on the issues coming up before 
UN to the Ministry of External Affairs. To change 
this policy is to show greater responsiveness to inde- 
pendent opinion and academic research. Non-goven- 
mental representatives form some countries form a 
majority on commissions and delegations set up for 
dialogue with the United Nations. It is their contri- 
bution which helps to protect and advance national 
interest. In USA, for instance, the National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has a minority of official 
representatives: the bulk are drawn from public life 
in the areas of education, science and culture. We 
have yet to build up genuine public opinion and 
effective academic enterprise. Q 


List of Area Studies Centres aided by UGC 


University Country] Region for Study 


Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 

Yemen, Oman, and Iran.* 

China and Japan with main 

emphasis on China. 

Nepal 

(i) Main emphasis on Indonesia 
and Malaysia; programmes 
relating to Burma and Thai- 
land to be taken up as inci- 
dental studies. 

(ii) Bangladesh. 


Aligarh Muslim University Iraq, 
Delhi University, Delhi 


Banaras Hindu University 
Jadavpur University 


Sri Venkateswara Univer 
sity, Tirupati. 

Bombay University, 
Bombay. 

Gokhale Institute of Poli- 


tics and Economics, Poona. 


Rajasthan University, 
Jaipur 


Madras University, 
Madras 


North Bengal University 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi. 

Calcutta University, 
Calcutta 

Guru Nanak Dev Univer- 
sity, Amritsar. 

Punjabi University, Patiala 


Osmania University, 
Hydrabad. 


Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea. 


(i) East Africa 

(ii) Soviet Union 

Economics of East European 
countries. 

South Asia with main focus on 
study of Government and Poli- 
tics. 

Malaysia, Sri Lanka, Singapore, 
and Indonesia in a periphery 
manner, 

Himalayan Studies 

(i) Gulf Studies. 

(ii) Soviet Studies. 

Bangladesh, Burma and Thai- 
land. 

Pakistan (Punjabi Language and 
Literature). 

Pakistan (Economic 
ment) 

Urban aud Regional! Planning in 
developing countries around the 
Indian Ocean. 


Develop- 


*UGC has now agreed that the area of study of the Centre 


may be alt Gulf countries. 
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“The time has come to rise 
above pettiness and to break 
down meaningless barriers, 
to join together not just for 
better things but to reach out 
_ for the values which could 
make us better beings; each 
one of us adding something, 
no matter how small, to 
the total of the world’s dignity 
and courage, its happiness 
and goodness, its beauty 
and wisdom.” 


—Indira Gandhi 
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Doordarshan and Its News 


G.N.S. RAGHAVAN 


Doorparsuan’s news programmes may be nothing 

to be proud of. But, considering the poor work- 
ing conditions and the absence of team spirit among 
the news crew, it isa daily miracle that news pro- 
grammes get made and are telecast. 

Newsrooms tend to be crowded and noisy, whether 
it is ia a newspaper office or a broadcasting organi- 
sation. However, one has to visit the newsroom of 
Delhi Doordarshan to realise how bad the crowding 
is and how high the noise level. 

It is to the credit of the English and Hindi News 
Editors, the producers, cameramen and production 
assistants that, despite all the jostling and shouting 
in the newsroom and the climbing that has to be 
done up two flights of stairs to the video editing 
room, they manage to put together the words and 
visuals of the news bulletins. It is equally to the 
credit of the news readers that they present the news 
programmes with seeming good cheer despite the 
sweltering heat in Studio No 2 where the air condi- 
tioning has been non-functional for several months. 

The physical discomforts of the working environ- 
ment in Doordarshan’s news wing are symptoms of 
defects in management — at the level of the Direc- 
torate-General and, more importantly, at the level 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting — 
which have resulted in an unfortunate set of condi- 
tions and attitudes. These are discussed below, with 
suggestions for improving the present state of affairs. 

(1) Frustrated staff: Many categories of Door- 
darshan staff who are involved in the news work, 
including the crucial categories of producers and 
cameramen, are full of frustration and anger at 
their low pay scales and stagnant careers. They con- 
trast their lot with the assured promotional oppor- 
tunities of the programme cadre which is common 
to All India Radio and Doordarshan; of the mem- 
bers of the Central Information Service who come 
on deputation to Doordarshan and go away on 
promotion; and of the members of the Indian 
Administrative Service and allied services who run 
the secretariat of the I & B Ministry. 

(2) CIS-Producer estrangement: New producers 
tegard the CIS officers who come on deputation as 
News Editors and Assistant Editors as visually illi- 
terate, and therefore unsuitable for TV work. CIS 
officers, on their part, resent having to work under, 
or with, news producers of different grades who 
belong tọ another chain of command and who, in 
the view of the GIS officers, lack the news sense, 
wide knowledge of current affairs, and capacity for 
expression which are essential for the making of a 
good news programme. 

(3) Need fer common cadre of TV newspersons: 
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The wall that separates the news producer category 
from the news editing category needs to be broken 
down. At present, the producers are responsible for 
arranging the logistics of visual ‘coverages’, and sit- 
ting on the production panel at the time of telecast 
of the news. The CIS officers select and edit news 
items, mainly from the ‘pool copy’ compiled by the 
General News Room of All India Radio, and insert 
whatever visual coverages have been supplied by the 
producers. The visual coverage is left ordinarily to 
a team of cameraman and sound recordist, with no 
producer or reporter present to background and 
write up the story. Many of these coverages are 
‘silent’. The sound recordist is not expected to be 
able to distinguish the significant from the non- 
significant portion of proceedings. The short list 
provided by the cameraman to the News Editor, 
through the producer, is not always intelligible 
enough for a story to be written up. 

The solution for these problems is surely to create 
a common cadre of TV newspersons who combine 
the skills of reporting, interviewing, editing, writing, 
directing the visual coverage including sound record- 
ing, and sitting on the production panel for the 
telecast. Obviously, no individual can be expected 
to be equally proficient in discharging all these func- 
tions. But no member of a TV news team can afford 
to be ignorant of any of these functions. While 
tasks may be assigned most often to an individual 
on the basis of his or her aptitude, it should be 
possible for each member of the news team of a 
Doordarshan Kendra to perform any of the tasks 
with an acceptable level of competence as distinct 
from brilliance. 

A common cadre of newspersons implies an end 
to the system of short-term deputations from the 
CIS. It also implies the offer of pay scales adequate 
to attract talented persons, whether from the private 
sector of journalism, advertising and other cons- 
munication media or from the CIS, to opt for a long 
career in Doordarshan. 

The recruitment rules for staff artistes of Door- 
darshan, issued in May 1982, reflect all the coatra- 
dictions of the existing situation. Thus, the require- 
ment for the post of Chief Producer (News and 
Current Affairs) in the fee scale of Rs 1300-1760 
includes only five years of experience of jouraalistic 
work, with matriculation standard of proficiency im 
the Indian language relevant to the vacancy. These 
recruitment rules show the low value placed on 
Indian languages and culture, reflecting the menta- 
lity of Doordarshan in presenting the Lucy Show as 
part of the ‘national programme’. 

For the post of News Editor/News Correspondent, 
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the recruitment rules want only four years of journal- 
istic experience and, again, matriculation level of 
regional language proficiency. 

The recruitment rules will have to be totally 
revamped if the idea of a common cadre of TV 
newspersons (who may be designated as Corres- 
pondents, Reporters etc.) is accepted. The right 
connection, rather than merit, has too often govern- 
ed the departmental recruitment of production assis- 
tants (who, over the years, have got promoted as 
producers) and of transmission executives (who have 
similarly become programme executives). All recruit- 
ment should therefore be through the Staff Selection 
Commission or the Union Public Service Com- 
mission. 

(4) Role of I & B Ministry: It is not within the 
powers of the Directorate-General of Doordarshan 
to implement changes in the news cadre on the lines 
suggested above. The Ministry of I & B must appre- 
ciate and accept the need. 

The top administrators of the I & B Ministry, 
drawn over the last three decades from the ICS, IAS 
and allied services, have not particularly distingui- 
shed themselves in the area of cadre management. 
The Second Press Commission has pointed out in 
its Report (1982) that the Ministry suspended direct 
recruitment to the two main entry points of the 
Central Information Service for a period of nearly 
ten years on the ground that a reorganisation of the 
Service was under consideration. The Commission 
has recommended that the Ministry should be 
reorganised on the pattern of the Railway Board, 
with professionals tendering policy advice for the 
Minister’s consideration and decision. 

Policy advice on communication media develop- 
mentcan hardly be expected from birds of passage 
belonging to the administrative services who flit 
from flower to flower in socialist India’s expanding 
garden of government departments and public 
sector agencies. This year-1983 will have seen the 
exit of all three of the I & B Ministry’s senior 
officers dealing with Doordarshan before completing 
even two years inthe Ministry: the Secretary, S.B. 
Lal, who came from chairmanship of the Madhya 
Pradesh State Electricity Board and has left to be- 
come Secretary of the Coal Department; Joint Sec- 
reary (Broadcasting), S.P. Upasani, who was earlier 
Commissioner of a Division in Maharashtra and has 
returned there as Managing Director of the State 
Finance Corporation; and Deputy Secretary (TV), 
A. Das Gupta, who also came from district adminis- 
tration and is leaving in August for a training course 
abroad. It is truly a case of Doordarshan being 
administered by butterfiies. 

Not having a professional background of com- 
munication, the top officials of the Ministry — with 
honourable but rare exceptions — have tried to 
prove their efficiency by carrying out the Minister’s 
wishes with alacrity, without presenting the implica- 
tions and likely rercussions. 

To urge the appointment of professionals to head 
Doordarshan is not to suggest that the choice should 
be restricted to persons available in the programme 
cadre. The best available talent should be :nducted 
from among those who have excelled in any field of 
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communication 
journalism. 


(5) Training of news personnel: Members of the 
proposed Doordarshan news cadre will require pre- 
service training in the case of new recruits and perio- 
dic refresher training in the case of all, to enable 
them to acquire the multiple skills of news gather- 
ing and editing, programme production and presen- 
tation. 

A beginning has been made by the Indian Iusti- 
tute of Mass Communication in running short 
courses in broadcast journalism for the serving 
news personnel of Akashvani and Doordashan. The 
Institute should equip itself further, in terms of 
trainers and facilities of practical training in studio 
and outdoor production, in all the skills that must 
enter into the making of good news and current 
affairs programmes. 

Television journalism in a developing and demo- 
cratic country needs more than skills. Training 
should include the inculcation of news values in 
which not only events but also the underlying social 
and economic processes are seen as ‘news’ to be un- 
covered and analysed in the context of the country’s 
development goals. 

One training centre will not be enough to meet the 
needs of all programme-originating stations, whose 
number will increase over the years. Training facili- 
ties in television journalism should therefore be 
established or strengthened at centres like the Pune 
Institute of Film and TV, ISRO at Ahmedadad, and 
selected agricultural universities and rural develop- 
ment institutes to meet the needs of a decentralised 
TV system of the future which can provide informa- 
tion relevant to development, along with healthy 
entertainment, in local languages throughout the 
country. 


(6) Shortage of equipment and personnel: Even if 
the news cadre of Doordarshan ıs restructured on 
the lines suggested earlier, it will be unable to bring 
about radical improvement in the content and style 
of news and current affairs programmes unless the 
availability of equipment and personnel matches. 
the needs of a modern TV news service. 


As things are, the news unit of the Delhi Kendra 
has to compete for camera crews, film and video 
editing time, etc, with a variety of other programme 
demands on limited personnel and equipment. This 
limitation on local visual coverage is compounded 
by the inefficient working of the Post & Telegraph 
Department’s microwave links. It severely limits the 
supply of news ‘feeds’ of visual coverage by other 
Kendras to Delhi. In the result, the National 
Programme news bulletins introduced in August 1982 
are overwhelmingly Delhi-based and verbal, expect to 
the extent that foreign news capsules are included. 
These foreign capsules form the visually most vivid 
part of Doordarshan’s news bulletins, except when 
its cameramen capture dramatic events not planned 
by Doordarshan, such as the Ninth Asian Games in 
1982 and, this year, the Nonaligned Summit and the 
fire outbreak in Gopala Towers. 

The news unit of each Doordarshan Kendra needs 
to be allotted for its exclusive use (except at times. 


— advertising, film making or 
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when capacity can be spared for the use of other 
units, even as the news unit will need supplementary 
facilities on special occasions) the necessary resources 
in terms of personnel, equipment and transport. 
Over the years, producers have not specialised in 
news and current affairs, being liable to be shifted to 
and from other programme areas. In addition to its 
own personnel of various categories including 
cameramen and production assistants, the news unit 
must have the necessary access to editing facilities 
and studio time. The news units in each Kendra 
must build up film and photo libraries that are 
comprehensive enough to enable the quick prepara- 
tion of visual material to illustrate the events that 
are reported. At present such material, including 
graphics, is scanty and often amateurish. 

Competition for the scarce resources of studio and 
other facilities has intensified over the years because 
of the I & B Ministry’s tendency to order an increase 
in transmission time, or the introduction of new 
programmes, without advance planning and provi- 
sion of the necessary facilities. 

AnJ&B secretariat mannend by persons with 
professional experience is more likely to caution 
against the imposition of unrealistic decisions with 
regard to programming, than a secretariat composed 
of television and other communication media. 

It is necessary for the Directorate-General of 
Doordarshan, on its part, to place on record its 
views about the resources needed to implement ideas 
that emerge at political level about Doordarshan 
programming, or evem about the very soundness of 
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some of these ideas. If this is not done, the pro- 
fessionals of Doordarshan could be regarded as 
guilty of unprotesting acquiescence in making a 
travesty of TV news and current affairs program- 
ming. - 

A case in point is the telecasting by the Delhi TV 
centre, in English and Hindi, of a review of the 
proceedings of Parliament on every day that it is in 
session. The programme has no action at all in it, 
since the proceedings of the two Houses — including 
the not infrequent shouting and gesticulation by 
some MPs — cannot be filmed. All that happens in 
these Parliament reviews is, therefore, that a person 
reads out a wordy bulletin. Even more than in the 
case of the news programmes, the viewer's attention 
get focussed more on the presenter’s sari or shirt. as 
the case may be, than on the content of the Parlia- 
ment review. 

Everyone I have spoken to in Doordarshan about 
this programme is of the view that it is a sheer waste 
of telecast time. Has the Directorate-General 
conveyed this view in writing to the Ministry of 
1& B? 

(7) Who should direct the news operations? The 
Director of a Doordarshan Kendra is at present 
responsible for the news and current affairs pro- 
grammes along with a wide range of other pro- 
grammes extending from plays and educational 
programmes to music and dance. These Station 
Managers may be from the programme cadre of 
Air/Doordarshan, as in most cases hitherto. or from 
the engineering cadre as might more widely become 
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. the case if salary relativities come to govern the 
administrative hierarchy. 

TV has come to claim greater attention from the 
country’s influentials than radio, though the number 
of TV receiving sets is much less than a tenth of the 
number of radio receivers. Every Doordarshan 
Kendra Director is therefore under heavy pressure 
from a variety of non-official and official sources. 
The most powerful sources of pressure are the 
governments, State and Central. Ifa State Govern- 
ment is of a political complexion different from the 
Centre, the Station Manager is liable to find himself 
in a crossfire. In Delhi, where the concentration of 
non-official lobbies and of political clout is highest, 
the Kendra Director might well find himself as much 
sought after, and also’ as much badgered, as the 
Director-General of Doordarshan. It is unfair to 
expect these persons with so many claims on their 
time and attention, and.who moreover may have in 
many cases no background of news work, to do 
justice to the role of daily direction of a Kendra’s 
news and current affairs operations. 

The position today is that, thanks to the dicho- 
tomy between the CIS New Editors who are supposed 
to be visually illiterate and the news producers who 
are supposed to be imsufficiently lettered and can 
only plan visual coverages, and the preoccupations of 
the Kendra Director, there is no planning of news 
programmes worth the name. 

In Delhi, which originates the National Programme 
new bulletins—it may sound incredible but is true 
—there are no morning meetings to plan what should 
be covered that day and the next. Visual coverages 
are most often based on commands received from the 
Ministry Or invitations from various private organis- 
ations and public institutions for coverage of their 
functions. Rarely is a visual coverage initiated as 
the result of discussion between members of the 
news team, the very concept of a team being inap- 
plicable in the present circumstances. All this must 
change, and change only if a common cadre of 
Doordarshan news personnel is created. 

As in the case of all top positions in Doordarshan, 
the head of the news wing in the Directorate-General 
should be drawn from the best professional talent 
available in the country. ‘The selection should not 
be confined either to the Central Information Service 
or the present news producer cadre of Doordarshan. 
The person selected should be capable of heading 
and providing professional direction to the new 
common cadre of TV newspersons that has been 
proposed. 

(8) Scope and language of news bulletins: The 
broadcast of national news bulletins from a single 
centre in a large and linguistically diverse country 
like India bristles with difficulties even in the case 
of radio, and much more so in television. 

AIR’s national news bulletins in each of the major 
languages of the country-more than one a day in 
most cases are compiled in and broadcast from 
Delhi for relay by the respective regional stations. 
Bulletins in two to three languages are directionally 
radiated at the same time so as to accommodate 
bulletins in all the languages during a day. This 
does not make for convenience of listening time in 
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each linguistic region, but national news bulletins 
do get broadcast in each major language. 

In contrast, Doordarshan’s national programme 
of news is telecast in only two languages, Hindi and 
English. This at once limits their or both of these 
languages—besides those children (of all ages) who 
enjoy watching images on the TV screen whether or 
not they understand the programme: like the un- 
comprehending viewers of Doordarshan’s imported 
programmes in which the fast dialogue in American 
or British accents can be followed only by a few 
even among English-knowing Indians. 

The inclusion of more teeds of news of national 
interest from parts of India other than Delhi will 
diversify the contents of the national Doordarshan 
news bulletins and make them more true to their 
name. But they will not make the bulletins more 
comprehensible to viewers who do not know Hindi 
orEnglish. It is not true that visuals speak for 
themselves; only some do. If Hindi films are popu- 
lar all over India, it is not because the dialogue is 
followed but because most of them are so full of 
situatious which need no language: courtship and 
clothed intercourse; fighting and torture; tear-jerking 
scenes of separation or death, etc. It is for the 
same reason that the screening of feature films on 
Doordarshan commands the highest viewing. 

Jf the national news bulletins are to be compre- 
hended by viewers all over the country even among 
the present audience consisting overwhelmingly of 
the urban well-to-do, and by a mass rural audience 
which needs to be created if TV is truly to become 
a mass medium of relevance to development, brief 
interventions of simultaneous translation In the local 
language will be necessary to explain the context of 
an action, the content of a speech, etc. But this will 
be possible only from stations which have pro- 
gramme-originating capacity, whereas the pattern of 
expansion of Indian TV is on the basis of relay of 
Delhi’s output. 

As regards scope, it is clear enough in the ease of 
the national bulletins. They are supposed to eover 
all events of national and international significance. 
(Whether they do so in fact is another matter.) In 
contrast, the scope of the bulletins broadcast by 
each of the seven programme-originating Kendras in 
the regional languages is far from clear. There are 
four programme-originating centres which serve the 
former SITE clusters but they do not put out local 
news bulletins, except for Pij. 

Obviously the regional language bulletins should 
cover news of local interest to the citizens ef the 
place in which the Kendra is located, and news of 
the State and region. But surely these bulletins 
cannot neglect news of national and international 
importance, which will not be available otherwise to 
viewers who can follow only the regional language. 
Ifso, what is the point in repeating the news of 
national and international interest in the two bulle- 
tins which occupy a third of National Programme 
time? The repetitiveness is particularly marked in 
the case of Delhi Kendra with its ‘local’ bulletin in 
Hindi. Often the viewer is treated to three shows of 
an event featuring the President or Prime Minister. 

The repetitiveness, and the excessive preoccupation 
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of the Delhi newscasts with the sayings and doings 
of leading lights of the Government and the ruling 
party are at the heart of the discontent with the news 
segment of the National Programme. 

A good suggestion made by many Directors of 
Doordarshan Kendras at their recent conference in 
Delhi was that stations should have the option to 
relay the national bulletin either in Hindi or in 
English, not be compelled to carry both. 

The time saved can be applied to a programme in 
the local language. This will reduce repetition while 
affording a facility to TV viewers in the programme- 
originating centres. who do not know the local 
language. l 

Another way of reducing repetition and offering a 
choice to viewers between news and often pro- 
grammes is to have a second channel in programme 
originating centres, whose number will increase in 
the coming years. But this must be ruled out in view 
of the cost of the additional personnel, studio and 
other facilities that a second channel will entail, 
when Doordarshan is unable to produce an adequate 
volume of good quality programmes of social rele- 
vance even to sustain a single channel. 

‘Serving linguistic minorities among the well-do-do 
who own TV sets in the State capitals and other 
urban centres should not be the foremost objective 
of Doordarshan. Nor the country-wide delivery of 
newscastes in Hindi and English through a network 
of relay transmitters. 

Ideally, there should be no purely TV transmitter. 
Every transmitter should have the capacity for pro- 
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gramme origination, particularly of news and current’ 
affairs. If news and current affairs programmes are 
to serve a developmental function, they should be? 
in the local language and should cover the progress‘, 
and problems of social and economic change in the’ 
area served by the transmitter. ‘ 

(9) Current affairs programmes: The radio back-' 
ground and elite orientation of Doordarshan pro-; 
gramme personnel is reflected in the format of the} 
current affairs programmes. They usually consist oft 
discussion between three or more experts on topics,f 
national and international, reflecting the political! 
preoccupations of the Government. Rarely is there ai 
documentary type of programme dealing from the: 
people’s point of view with aspects of development’ 
in the country, unafraid of exploring failures and. 
difficulties besides projecting achievement. The pre~ 
sentation of view different from those of the Govern- 
ment is exceptional. ; 

There is need to break away from the present’ 
boring pattern of current affairs programmes and 
place the camera and microphone before the common! 
people, not only experts. So long as current affairs! 
programmes fight shy of controversy they will fail, 
to attract wide interest. A change can come about: 
only in an environment that does not smother! 
professionalism. ; 

(10) Professionalism: profession and practice: Like! 
individuals, ruling parties and governments appear: 
to suffer from the duality of a higher nature and a’ 
lower nature. 

The higher nature of the Janata Government led. 
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it to appoint in 1977 a Working Group on auto- 
nomy forthe broadcast media. This group, headed 
by George Verghese, submitted a report in February 
1978 unanimously recommending statutory auto- 
nomy for Akashvani and Doordarshan so that they 
could be professionally run without the injection of 
partisan political interest by any political party or 
individuals for the time being in power. The lower 
nature of the Janata Government made it dilly-dally. 
It-finally introduced in Parliament a watered-down 
version of the Akash Bharati Bill drafted by the 
Working Group. The Bill lapsed with the dissolution 
of the Sixth Lok Sabha. 

The higher nature of the present Government, 
which rejects statutory autonomy for the broadcast 
media but is not against functional autonomy, made 
it appoint in November 1980 a Standing Advisory 
Committee on Official Media consisting. largely of 
distinguished non-officials and headed by G. Partha- 
sarathi. 

Speaking at a seminar in Delhi lart April, H.K.L. 
Bhagat described the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee, which has wide terms of reference and 
is expected to advise on changes in the different 
organisations of the Ministry of Information & 
Broadcasting and if necessary in the Ministry itself, 
as “a landmark in the post-Independence history of 
the Central Government’s media organisations”. 
Referring in particular to the guidelines on news 
policy for the broadcast media which the Partha- 
sarathi Committee had drawn up, the Minister of 
I & B said: “I think you will agree that the news 
policy set out there is unexceptionable. It is possible 
that the professional approach advocated in the 
news policy statement has not always been adhered 
to. What is significant is that the Government has 

- accepted the news policy set out by the Advisory 
Committee.” 

Has the acceptance made any real difference to 
the news practice of Akashvani and Doordarshan? 
It seems to make little difference whether a Minister 
of I & B isa Lal Kishen, as during 1977-79, or a 
Kishen Lal, as now. The Government media conti- 
nue to be used to project a favourable image of 
those in power, and to black out or play down un- 
favourable news. 

: It was again the higher nature of the present 
Government which impelled the formation of a 
predominantly non-official Working Group on Soft- 
ware for Doordarshan. But without waiting for the 
Working Group’s recommendations the Government 
proceeded to introduce a second feature film in 
Hindi per week. This increased the already high 
share, in Doordarshan’s software, of feature films 
and film-based programmes, though many of them 
have been widely criticised, for their lewdness and 
vulgaritv. A second major development is the 
drawing up and vigorous implementation of a special 
plan for TV expansion based mainly on the relay of 
Delhi’s. programmes by 112: low-power transmit- 
ters to be established in addition to the existing 20 
which were set up at the time of the Asian Games 
last year. . 

Bhagat had said at the Delhi seminar referred to 

earlier: “Tt is the desired software of message con- 
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tent and form which should dictate the choice of 
communication hardware, and not the other way 
round.” The installation of 112 additional low- 
power transmitters (besides 13 high-power trans- 
mitters) under the Special Plan, all to be commis- 
sioned by the end of 1984 when the country will be 
poised for the next elections to Lok Sabha, isa 
major hardware decision, It has apparently been 
dictated by a considered decision on software, 
namely that it is good and essential for the people in 
125 more cities and towns to watch the news and. 
other programmes telecast from Delhi. The Working 
Group on Software has thus been virtually rendered 
redundant. 

The Special Plan is said to entail a cost of Rs 68 
crores, much of which will necessarily be in foreign 
exchange. In addition there will be a considerable 
outlay of non-governmental but national resources, 
including foreign exchange, on the manufacture of 
additional TV receivers to meet the demand that 
will be generated by the crash plan for new TV 
transmitters. The outlay of Rs 68 crores on the 
Special Plan marks an 80 per cent increase over the 
allocation of Rs 86 crores for Doordarshan for the 
entire Sixth Plan period. 

It is difficult to avoid the thought that public 
money is being spent on this crash programme 
mainly in order to provide, on the eve of the next 
Lok Sabha election, what is hoped will be an 
appetising fare of popular entertainment sandwiching 
Government-oriented publicity in news and current 
affairs programmes. It will be a 1983-84 variant of 
the kind of use made of the broadcast media during 
1975-76. It did not succeed then, even though at 
that time the press was gagged in addition. Will 
it succeed now, unless the Government’s perfor- 
mance shows vast improvement and it is able to 
offer bread to the rural poor besides circuses for the 
TV-owning urban well-to-do? 

TV could have been relevant to improved perfor- 
mance if its expansion had a rural thrust based on 
community viewing, with the decentralised making 
of programmes for adult literacy and social educa- 
tion, news and current affairs programmes related to 
rural development and in particular the schemes for 
the rural poor, and programmes of healthy and 
relevant entertainment (not imported shows of social _ 
comedy in English). 

But the die has been cast. The effort of the Work- 
ing Group can now only be to make recommenda- 
tions which, in the short run, can help to minimise 
governmental and party propaganda and cheap 
entertainment, and to maximise the conscientisation 
role that TV can play in relation to its middle class 
viewers, even as the best of our newspapers — 
dailies and periodicals — do, even though they are 
urban based and unavailable to the rural poor who 
are In any case non-literate. f 

The Working Group’s recommendations can also 
help, in the longer run, to turn the infrastructure of 
166 transmitters (41 existing and the planned 125) 
into instruments of social education and healthy 
entertainment by endowing them with programme- 
making capacity in local languages. This will be 
particularly important in the area of news and cur- 
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rent affairs. The relay of other programmes shouid 


be optional and based on local relevance and useful- ` 


ness. : 
(11) National Broadcast Council: It will not be 
enough to recommend that the guidelines on news 
policy, at the heart of which is professionalism, for- 
mulated by the Parthasarathi Committee and endors- 
ed by the Government should be implemented. 
Narcissism on the part of those in authority will not 
allow the actual practice of professionalism in the 
future, any. more than in the past, unless some 
institutional sanctions are devised to foster profes- 
sionalism. 

Likewise, the sycophancy and cynicism — counter- 
parts of the rules’ narcissism — bred over the years 
among many personnel of the Government media, 


_ including Doordarshan, will not disappear because 


of an exhortation from the Working Group that 
broadcast media personnel should stick to the 
Parthasarathi Committee’s guidelines on news policy 
and should ask for written instructions if the author- 
ities want any deviation therefrom. It is unrealistic 
to expect Government officials to risk their careers 
beyond a point by standing up for professional 
integrity, unless there is an institution to protect 
them from victimisation. 

No firm line has emerged yet between the ruling 
party and the Government in our democracy which 
is the world’s largest but also one of the youngest. 
As. the result of the electoral system of dispropor- 
tonal representation copied by us from Britain, poli- 
tical parties gain a big majority in parliament on the 
basis of less than a majority of the popular vote, 
proceed to see themselves as representing the ‘nation, 
and misuse Government-owned media for image- 
building in the hope of perpetuating themselves in 
power. Institutional safeguards against misuse of the 
Government media are therefore necessary, on the 
lines of the Press Council which we have for con- 
sidering and pronouncing on complaints by or 
against newspapers vis-a-vis the public as well as the 
Government, State or Central. 


There are precedents available for an institutional . 


safeguard against bias in the treatment of news and 
current affairs by the broadcast media. In Britain, 
the Broadcastng Act of 1980 provides in part IV 
for the establishment of a Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission. Its function as set out in Section 18 
is “to consider and and adjudicate upon complaints: 
(a) unjust or unfair treatment in sound or television 
programmes actually broadcast by a broadcating 
body after the commencement of this section; or (6) 
unwarranted infringement of privacy in, or in con- 
nection with the obtaining of material included in, 
sound or television programmes actually so broad- 
cast.” 

Section 20 provides that “where the Commission 
propose to consider a complaint, it shall be the duty 
of the broadcasting body by whom the relevant pro- 
gramme was, broadcast, if so required by the Com- 
mission, to arrange for one or more of the governors, 
members or officers of that body to attend and assist 
the Commission in their consideration of the com- 

laint.” 
. Section 21 provides that a broadcasting body must 
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comply with any directions given to them by the 
Commission “requiring them to publish, in any 
manner specified in the directions, and within such 
period as may be so specified: (a) a summary of the 
complaint approved for the purpose by the Com- 
mission; and (b) the Commission’s findings on the 
complaint or a summary thereof so approved.” 

Legislation on similar lines in India is most desir- 
able. But it is unrealistic to expect any Government 
in the foreseeable future to bring its running of 
Akashvani and Doordarshan as Government 
departments under the discipline of a statutory 
body. 

More relevant therefore is the US precedent. There 
is a voluntary and non-official National Media 
Council which adjudicates on complaints of bias in 
the reporting of or comment on public issues. Com- 
plaints examined by the Council have included such 
issues as pro-Jewish and anti-Arab bias in TV pro- 


- grammes on Palestinian affairs. The findings of the 


Media Council carry only moral force, as has been 
the case so far with the Press Council of India. 

Even a non-statutory National Broadcat Council 
in India, composed of non-partisan persons distin- 
guished in public life and the communication arts 
and learned professions, will provide a healthy cor- 
rective to the natural tendency of governments — of 
any political hue — to misuse governmental media 
to play up something else or someone else, Had. 
such a Council been at work, it would have been 
difficult for Doordarshan to play down the violence 
and the large-scale killings in Assam early this year 
(larger in number than the number of persons of 
Indian origin killed in the recent rioting in Sri 
Lanka) or the Padayatra of Janata President 
Chandra Shekhar (which Doordarshan covered 
belatedly only at its conclusion). The most recent 
instance is the complaint by about 50 Opposition 
MPs against the telecast by Delhi Doordarshan 
about the alleged blinding, in a case which is sub 
judice, of a Congress-I worker in West Bengal by 
CPI(M) activists. 

Complaints by Opposition parties about the say- 
ings and doings of their leaders, in Parliament and 
outside, being blacked out or played down by Door- 
darshan and other official news media have been 
perennial. Complaints on these lines were voiced by 
the Congress-I when it was out of office during the 
Janata interlude, and by other parties during the 
long years of Congress-I rule before and after. 

The airing of such complaints in Parliament serves 
but a limited purpose, since they are voiced and 
rebutted on party lines. The public suspects exag- 
geration in the complaints, and covering up of 
facts in the denial, in the absence of independently: 
gathered evidence to go by. A National Broadcast 
Council will provide the basis for non-partisan 
evaluation of the evidence, and thereby enable in- 
formed public judgement on the performance of 
Akashvani and Doordarshan in their treatment of 
news and current affairs. 

It will also strengthen the hands of professionals 
working in these media in standing by the profes- 
sional approach with which the Government is 
professedly in agreement. O 
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One Cheer for Motherhood 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 





“I wanted to go out and change the world 
but I could’t find a baby-sitter”? 


— Poster with no visual, just the words in large 
capitals filling the whole space. 


“Who needs nurseries? We do”! 


—Cartoon froma feminist animation film showing 
three toddlers clamouring from their baby chairs. 





Tv examples first: A and B are a lawyer couple 
who have just had a baby. One goes to work in 
the morning and other in the evening and they look 
after the baby by turns. This is only a temporary 
solution, however. Their object is to go back to 
living with the boy’s parents so that the grandmother 
will look after the baby while both husband and wife 
resume their pre-baby work hours. 
Cand D are a doctor couple. They live with the 


boy’s parents and the grandmother looks after the. 


baby, nowa year old. He has a private practice but 
has not initiated any change in either his morning or 
evening work hours. She works in a hopital and 
comes home at two to take charge of the baby. 
There is tension in the home because the grand- 
parents do not feel strong enough to assume conti- 
nued responsibility for the baby nor wants to be 
tied down because of it. 

Neither Of the above couples see their solution in 
acreche or a full-time domestic helper. Nor do 
they consider flexible work hours and shared parent- 
ing as anything more than an emergency solution. 

Taking the question of child-care and the women’s 
movement, let’s cosider the middle class ‘first before 
going on to the poorest sections. Although this is 
a universal woman’s problem, there are distinct 
differences in the issues involved for those who are 
working for survival and for those who at a pinch 
could give up jobs without too much economic depri- 
vation. (In fact because it is economically feasible 
society expects that these mothers should give up 
jobs—There’s no need for her to work.’) 

Many of us in the middle class either do not like 
the idea of leaving children with a full-time domestic 
worker or cannot afford to do so. We have a 
serious and deep commitment to the idea of ‘quality’ 
child care—the kind that only a mother can give— 
or. sO we imagine or at best can only be given by a 
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sympathetic female relative. If therefore we ar¢ 
serious about our careers we expect a mother ora 
mother-in-law to help out. We either bemoan the 
lack of ‘good, reliable and cheap domestic help’ or 
the ‘unreasonableness’ of unwilling mothers-in-law. 
Each one of us feel that we must find individual, 
personal solutions to what we consider as our indi- 
vidual, personal problems of motherhood. We 
know that creches exist but either we find them un- 
feasible (there’s none in our locality) or we are con- 
vinced that these will not give our children the care 
they need. We are therefore willing to give up 
jobs or careers if the ayah/grandmother option comes 
to be directed at this section of womanhood. We 
fail to realise that in this manner the child-care 
question gets further branded as women’s problem, 
to be solved among themselves as best they can. 
We do not seriously expect the male section of the 
population (fathers and grandfathers), or the state, 
to share the responsibility of child care. We are too 
ready to accept the mothehood or career option as 
inevitable and unalterable. And because of our 
isolation from one another. we are yet to make com- 
mon Cause over an issue which concerns womankind 
as a whole rather than individual women, each to 
herself. ` 

The availability of relatively cheap domestic 
labour and the existence of the extended family have 
blinded many working mothers to the fact that their 
careers and all their aspirations for women’s liber- 
ation rest on an easily ignored, taken-for-granted 
domestic infrastructure composed solely of ill-paid 
or unpaid female labour. In effect their advance- 
ment to the liberation goal depends on the exploit- 
ation of their own kind. This fact is deceptively 
masked when a pleasant, kindly feudal relation 
exists between women employer and ayah or a warm 
loving relationship exists between working mother 
and grandmother. It is then not perceived to be the 
exploitation which it really is. 

If this is to change, we have to begin to think in 
terms of men, as well as society as large, being 
equally responsible for the important socially pro- 
ductive work of rearing the future generation. We 
must begin to think of socialised child care not as 
a-‘welfare’: measure but as a human right. And 
while we make do at present with make-shift solu- 
tions of paid domestics, grandmothers and friendly 
neighbours, (women again) we must clearly under- 
stand that none of these is the long-term, universal 
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solution for all womea nor are they fair solutions 
to the women concerned. 

Many older women, who have spent a lifetime 
raising families and selflessly serving its members, 
resent it when daughter-in-law go out to work and 
expect child-care as a right, (Interestingly, they 
don’t seem to mind it so much if it is the daughter 
who has a job and wants the mother to mind the 
baby.) Yet one cannot blame them for feeling that 
at least in their old age they would like to be free 
of the arduous task of looking after small babies. 
Incidentally, I believe, though I have no empirical 
evidence, that a woman who has herself had a 
fulfilling life, successfully combining career and 
motherhood, perhaps with the co-operation of a 
mother or mother-in-law, would be more likely to 
sympathise with the need of a daughter or daughter- 
in-law for a baby-sitting grandmother, and would be 
more willing to take on this function than one who 
has known nothing but housework and child care 
all her life and legitimately looks forward at least to 
partial freedom from the yoke once her children are 
married. 


THE QUESTION of child care, though it does keep 
appearing in resolutions and demands raised by 
women’s groups, is yet to become the crucial issue 
which it is in the advanced countries where there is 
neither cheap domestic labour nor joint family. 
Among the very poor, children are left tragically to 


fend for themselves or soon begin to accompany 
their mothers to work, only to be quickly absorbed 
as child labour in the same unorganised sector. 
Young daughters (rarely sons), pitifully small, 
shoulder the responsibility of looking after even 
smaller siblings and also perform arduous house- 
hold chores, leaving the mothers more time for 
wage labour. These women need not only creches 
for their babies but better income to free their 
children from houshold labour so as to benefit from 
education and skill training. Among this section of 
the populace there is absolutely no question of 
giving up jobs to stay at home to look after the 
baby. : 

In discussing the child care question we have to 
look at its many aspects and its widely differing 
implications for the different sections of society. The 
following extract is from the Report of the Working 
Group on Employment of Women, recorded in the 
draft Sixth Five-Year Plan (Women’s Work and 
Employment: Struggle for a Policy, Centre for 
Women’s Development Studies). Under ‘Promotion 
of Social Objectives’ it is stated: 

“Provisions for comprehensive child care facilities, as has 

been mentioned in the introduction, isan essential condi- 
tion for promoting women’s employment, education and 
skill development both in urban and rural areas. There- 
fore, the Group strongly recommends that child care 
centres should be set up as part of the Minimum Needs 


Programme throughout the country. Such centres should 
be located within walking distance and should be attached 
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to schools, health centres, mahila mandals and similar 
institutions. Present statutory obligations requiring em- 
ployers to provide creches/day-care centres and maternity 
benefits for workers act asa disincentive to the increase 
of women’s employment. It has also been observed that 
child care facilities where provided are often untilised for 
various reasons. The Group, therefore, suggests that the 
present obligation on employers to provide these facilities 
may be replaced by a contribution of employers toa com- 
mon fund, to be operated at the state level for child care 
men as well as services. The contribution should be made 
‘per employee, women, and should be compulsory for emp- 
loyers including Government. This will bring child care 
service within the reach of all women including those in the 
rural sector and will not merely cater to women in the orga- 
nised sector as at present. The Group recommends the 
highest priority for this provision which should be inaugu- 
rated in the International Year of the Child.” 


At a symposium on ‘Indian Women in the 80s: 
Development Imperatives’ (quoted in the same 
publication), it was recommended that a network of 
child care centres, apart from being a minimum 
requirement for all women, would also further other 
national objectives: universalising elementary educa- 
tion by improving the enrolment of girls and 
reducing drop-outs: improving child health through 
immunisation and better nutrition; reducing the 
birth rate by reducing infant mortality; and opening 
up employment avenues for some women in both rural 
and urban areas (emphasis mine). If the labour of 
women is essential in child-care support at this 
present social stage, the state and employers should 
pay for it and put an end to individual, personal 
solution based on ill-paid/unpaid female labour. 

Among the many suggestions offered from time 
to time by social scientists and policy makers, 
towards solving the child-care question some should 
be seen as essentially short-term solutions, and we 
should never lose sight of the long-term goal of 
universal socialised child care. In this regard the 
evolution of the child-care question in the advanced 
countries has many points of ongoing relevance for 
us. 


“Despite their growing place in the work force, women are 
still forced to assume the majority, if not the totality, of 
domestic tasks in addition to their wage labour. Asa con- 
sequence they often quit working temporarily when they 
have children and have difficulty finding new jobs later. If 
they continue to work they are obliged to stay home when 
a child is sick. This has led to a significant increase in 
part-time work by women, sometimes because they cannot 
find full-time employment, but more often because they 
cannot otherwise cope with their domestic chores. But 
part-time work invariably brings with it lower wages, less 
job security, few social security benefits and less likelihood 
of unionisation.”? (Women’s Liberation and the Socialist 
Revolution, Pathfinder Press, 1979). . 


Advocacy of part-time jobs and the opening of 
opportunities to re-enter the work force after the 
child rearing years are over are important short-term 
solutions to enable women to participate in econo- 
mic activity. But they should never be accepted by 
the women’s movement as the solutions to the pro- 
lem of motherhood. As the same book-warns, by 
encouraging the ‘each family for itself’ attitude, and 
within the family stressing the maternal function, 
not only is the sexual divison of labour in the home 
reinforced, it absolves the state of ‘its responsibilities 
in the function of nurturing the next generation. 
“The perpetuation of the responsibility of women for 
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the domestic chores associated with child-raising, 
cooking, cleaning laundary and caring for the per- 
sonal needs of the other members of the family unit 
is the economic and social basis for the the dis- 
advantages and prejudices by women and the result- 
ing discrimination in jobs and wages. This deeply 
affects the way women view themselves, their role in 
society and the goals they seek to attain.” And 
finally, “from better maternity leaves to shorter 
hours, to improved working conditions, the fight is 
usually justified by the need to free women for their 
household chores — rather than from them by social- 
ising the burdens women bear.” 

This point is particularly relevant considering the 
prevailing emphasis in employment programmes on 
home-based units towards creating income-earning 
opportunities for women. These plans are fine, even 
essential at the present stage, but in the long run it 
has been seen that women-dom inated occupations 
perpetuate the low income syndrome. And, in the 
formulation of these plans, the lighthning of domes- 
tic and child-care tasks is nowhere in the picture, nor 
is the concept of better sharing of these tasking bet- 
ween the sexes. Most significant, it enables the state 
and the private employers (who farm out piece- 
work to women workers in home units) to cast off 
their obligations of providing social support in the 
form of creches, maternity benefits, etc. It needs no 
reiteration here that employers not only find a hundr- 
ed excuses and loopholes for not providing such 
benefits, they are reluctant to engage women simply 
to avoid this expense. 

In the award-winning film Arth (though why it 
won an award is anybody’s guess), the heroine seek- 
ing a job is told by the boss that since she is a mar- 


‘ried woman she cannot be hired because she would 


soon be wanting maternity leave and benefits. Signi- 
ficantly, the statement goes unchallenged by the 
heroine. Again, the population control Establish- 
ment is constantly issuing threats of newer and more 
diabolic disincentives which invariably attack 
maternal rights. In this climate of blatantly denying 
working mothers their rightful dues, solutions like 
home-based units and part-time jobs which free 
employers and the Government from their societal 
obligations should be recognised clearly as unaccept- 
able except in the very short run. 

Another devious promise to be fought against is 
is the one-job-for-one-family poltical gimmick. The 
one job will inevitably go to the most able-bodied 
male — father or son. Partly because of the myth 
that men must earn a ‘family wage’ and partly be- 
cause men don’t expect paternity leave or creache 
benefits. Fatherhood costs nothing to an employer. 

The child care question is not just one of provi- 
sion of the facility. It is a question too of the 
quality of such provisions, and a question of parents 
controlling and organising these to their satisfaction, 
In the socialist countries the provision of extensive 
child-care has resulted in many women in the 26-40 
age group remaining in the work force. In the 
Western countries there is a sharp drop in the num- 
ber of working women of this age, who resume their 
jobs after 40 when their child rearing duties have 
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Region, UN, 1980). As one writer has pointed out 
(Spare Rib, 1982), in countries like Russia today the 
question is not so much “Can I get my kinds into a 
nursery?” as “What kind of care will they get 
there?” 


- A FEW QUOTES will illustrate some of the other 
important angles to the child care question: 

British feminist Anna Coote (Sweet Freedom, 
1982) refers to the four basic demands of the British 
women’s movement: equal pay now, equal edcuation 
and job opportunities, free contraception and abor- 
tion on demand and free 24-hour nurseries. “The first 
three speak for themselves but the last has been 
widely misunderstood as the expression of some 
heartless desire to dump children in institutions and 
leave them there round the clock.”. Feminists have 
had a hard time convincing their critics that women’s 
demands for child care do not imply the abandoning 
of material duties but are a just assertion that 
mothers alone should not be expected to bear the 
responsibility of child care. 

The Bristol Women’s Studies Group (Half the Sky, 
1979) explains how the provision or withdrawal of 
child care can be used by governments to manipulate 
female labour as a whole according to the needs of 
the state rather than according to the needs of 
women. “Free and almost universal child care was 
provided during the war when women were needed 


outside the home, but after the war women were 
forced out of their jobs and the nurseries were 
closed. More nursery places were promised in the 
60s when there was a demand for female labour. 
Today in a time of high unemployment which is 
likely to continue, pre-school provision is declining. 
Governments at present are in a position to grant or 
withhold women’s rights depending upon political 
expediency.” 

Sociologist Ann Oakley writing on the ‘myth of 
motherhood’ says this includes the theory that all 
women need to become mothers and that mothers 
and children need each other all the time. This latter 
aspect, under the guise of exalting motherhood, 
serves the purpose of tying women tightly to their 
children. “To interpret the myth as a political 
weapon designed to keep women in their place is also 
to see it as a technique for the evasion of paternal 
responsibility.... Because the myth of motherhood 
is also the validating myth for a denial of paternal 
responsibility, we do not read in the newspapers that 
fathers are being urged to devote more time to their 
children for the sake of the next generation’s 
emotional health. Nor do we see it said that the 
working father is a problem. In the dual-job family, 
it is the working mother who constitutes a problem 
because child care is a mother’s duty.... But the 
myth of motherhood takes its toll: Employed 
mothers often feel inadequate and they worry about 
whether they are doing their best for their children. 
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They have internalised the myth that there is some- 
thing their children need that only they can give 
them.” 


Some ILO and other UN agency pronouncements 


on the child care question are also worth empha- 
sising. 

A UNICEF statement (1980) on ‘the compart- 
mentalisation of women into mothers and people’: 
“The idea that their roles are divisible, which is held 
by many men and some women too, and not only in 
the industrialised societies but also in, the upper 
echelons of developing societies, stems from an 
idealised image of women as home-based, carrying 
out their duties exclusively concerned with being 
wives and mothers in a condition of financial depen- 
dence on man. The situation is only accessible to 


women of a certain social milieu. The vast majority. 


of women engage in numerous other activities which 
make a vital economic contribution to the family.” 

In 1981, ILO adopted a recommendation on equal 
opportunities for both men and women workers with 
‘family’ responsibilities. It takes into account not 
only the care of children but also of dependent 
elderly and ailing relatives. (In India and elsewhere 
the brunt of this too is borne by the woman of the 
family.) The recommendation stipulates that child- 
care and family services and facilities should be 
provided for workers with family responsibilities, 
as well as flexible working hours and special leave to 
take care of a child or family member who is ill. 

A special issue of the UNESCO Courier on ‘the 
invisible woman’ (1980) states: ‘Throughout the 
world, in both developed and developing countries, 
women are the mainstay of the hidden support 
economy which allows the rest of the economy to 
function and which is not mentioned in national 
accounts, which does not appear in census reports 
and which is not clearly reflected in the social and 
economic indicators used by social scientists and 
planners to describe the country’s current situation 
or measure its changes.” 

This hidden contribution of women comes in the 
form of both housework and child care, the two 
sometimes being inseparable when the children are 
very small. We may resent it but many of us do 
manage to cope pretty well with the double role of 
wage work and housework. It’s the 24-hours-a-day, 
non-stop motherhood, year in and year out, that 
ultimately gets us down. And this is true of the 
socialist countries too in varying degrees. 

An ILO survey of the Eastern European countries 
(1980) points out how even with child care facilities, 
women experience a certain amount of setback in 
their careers while they raise their families, “In 
practice young couples begin married life on equal 
terms but as the family increases this equality is 
undermined. The man’s career progresses with the 
acquisition of experience and new qualifications 
while that of the woman, interrupted to raise 
children, stagnates.” The pervading attitude accord- 


ing to the study.is that women’s participation in. 


economic activity should not diminish the impor- 
tance of their maternal functions. Thus, while 
liberal benefits make it economically feasible for 
mothers in these countries to interrupt -their careers 
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- to qualify for such jobs. 


or even leave the work force temporarily, with full 
opportunities to re-enter it at a later stage, the Joss 
in terms of career satisfaction and achievement 
remains. Anda study by the Budapest University 
of Economic Science (Half the Sky) found that in 
this process the traditional division of labour in the 
home gets strengthened, with husbands becoming 
the ‘outdoor’ representative of the family, and auto- 
matically reducing their participation in household 
tasks, while women get more inextricably tied up 
with home and children. 


THE CHILD CARE question, it is seen, has cer- 
tain short-term solutions which are vital to help 
free from their homes now, but these same solutions, 
if accepted as the ‘final’ ones, will go seriously 
against the interests of women. Right now we need 
good creches in all localities. Until these are avail- 
able, -if we do opt for the ayah or grandmother 


“> solution, we should do so with the clear perception 


of the continuing exploitation of women inherent 
in the process. Where neither of the two solutions 
is possible, we need part-time jobs with flexible 
timings and opportunities for such employment 
should be created by the Government in its develop- 
ment programmes. We need skills and education 
1 We need to be able to 
acquire job training even while we shoulder our. 
child care responsibilities, through home study, 
evening classes, etc. 

The, paternal role meanwhile needs not only 
emphasis but it practically seems to need redis- 
covery. Our working hours need to be restructured 
so that the paternal contribution equals the mater- 
nal. We need opportunities to take up jobs after 
age 35 when our children are in school — which 
means that age bars in recruitment should be relaxed 
for women. We need facilities like school lunches 
and good hotel food so that our household tasks 
are lightened. We need flexible timiags so that one 
parent at least can be at home when children are 
ill. We need special leave facilities to take care of 
sick children. There are possibilities and they can 
only materialise if the state itself is ideologically 
committed to the concept of collective responsi- 
bility for children and true equality of the sexes. 

Two things we have to guard against: one is the 
idealisation which traps women into willingly choos- 
ing the glorified total motherhood status. The 
other is the isolation of imagining that child care is 
each one’s personal problem. Too many of us, 
‘finding no alternative but to give up jobs (some of 
us don’t even aspire to have careers), resign our- 
selves to round-the-clock motherhood. We rationa- 
lise by saying that every sacrifice is worth the so- 
called joys of this idealised state. We accept this 
as our destiny and we do not even begin to question 
why our society should be so structured as to inflict 
this destiny on women. Even the Sita-Savitri myth 
is- being broken but the motherhood myth retains 
its tenacious hold. The media, religion and the 
-elders in our families have sanctified it so success- 
fully that we believe in it ourselves. And thus we 
actively connive in perpetuating the very system that 
binds us down. O 
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Assam : Time for Decisive Moves 


A CORRESPONDENT 


BFrorts to whip up an agitation are on again in 

Assam. Undaunted by the poor response to their 
calls during the past six months, the All Assam 
Students’ Union (AASU) and the Gana Sangram 
Parishad (GSP) propose to chalk out a new strategy 
fater this month to re-start their agitation for the 
deportation and dispersal of the “foreigners” in the 
State. 

Not that the agitation can ever be what it was 
during the years when the AASU writ ran in the 
State. It is a downhill journey now. To recount a 
few of their failures: In March they said that the 
State Government was illegitimate and no Assamese 
would ever recognise it. The rush to the Dispur 
Secretariat belied their expectation. Then they said 
that the Ministers dare not move out of the State 
capital since the people were against them; but 
during the past months the Ministers have made 
extensive tours. They said that no Assamese would 
accept Government help for rehabilitation; everyone 
did. They called for a “bandh” on July 1, when six 
hew districts were inaugurated; everywhere huge 
crowds participated in the functions. They tried to 
hold parallel Independence Day celebrations but 
were disillusioned at the very poor response. When 
the State Youth Congress held its session, a call for 
‘a 36-hour bandh was given along with “Janata 
curfew” and a two-hour “black-out”; the Youth 
Congress session was attended by about 10,000 per- 
sons, and even AASU could claim for the “bandh” 
only “partial success at some places”. 

The reasons are not far to seek. The February 
killings have-dlienated large sections of the people 
and created a rift in AASU and GSP. The minorities 
section of AASU has been functioning independent- 
ly. There is rethinking in the organisation and a 
large section wants AASU to return to the negotiat- 
ing table — whether the talks are initiated by the 
Government or by AASU itself. The anti-social 
elements which dominated the agitation and the 
organisation are largely behind bars. Government 
servants, who enjoyed innumerable paid holidays 
during the past four years, are sobered and most of 
the service organisations — 29 out 36—have assured 
the State Government of full cooperation. The tone 
and temper of their explanations for the unruly 
conduct and indiscipline up to February is sober — 
even apologetic. 

There is no emotive issue like elections on which 
they can muster support. Few took the call to boy- 
cott the Youth Congress meeting seriously — it was 
a non-issue. The State Government seems to have 
successfully isolated the pro-agitation elements. But 
by far the most important factor is the agitation and 
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the Government are on different sides of the fence. 
The sponsorship and even patronage the agitation 
received from the State Government during 1978-79 
is no more there. Golap Borbora and later Jogen 
Hazarika had almost blessed the agitation; the 
police had been asked to accompany the students 
who went about “detecting” “foreigners”. 

Those were the days of glory for AASU and GSP. 
A call for bandh would find ready response in the 
Government and among Government servants. Gov- 
ernment servants know which way the wind blows. 
The fence-sitters know when to jump to which side. 
Trade and business circles have their antennae 
attuned to the newest nuances of state policy. The 
agitation caught on. A girl filed objections about 
5,000 persons stating that they were foreigners and 
asking that their names be struck off of the electoral 
rolis. Another enthusiast, going by the Bengali 
surname, struck out of the name of M.M. Choudhry, 
former Chief Minister of the State. The Janata Party 
and the Assam Janata were busy making consti- 
tuencies safe for themselves. 

There were brief periods when popular Ministries 
were functioning in the State — Anwara Taimur or 
Keshab Gogoi heading them. But the bureaucracy 
knew the ropes and bided its time. Anwata Taimur 
threw out a DIG of police who was actually con- 
ducting the movement. But before any effective 
action could be taken, the Ministries had to bow 
out. That was the time when AASU would call for 
a meeting and the wives of senior officers would go 
out spreading carpets for the crowds and offering 
“sharbat” to the gathering. The AASU leaders 
would issue (on their official letter-heads) chits to 
petrol pumps to “donate” 20 or 50 or 70 litres of 
petrol for the cause. 

In that atmosphere of pervasive chaos, it was not 
difficult for anti-social elements to take over the 
reins of the movement. There would be an official 
call from AASU or GSP that no timber, no jute, no 
crude oil, no petrol would go out of the State. But 
the trader would not wait for four years for the call 
to be withdrawn; he would grease palms and take 
out his trucks loaded with the goods. Sometimes he 
had to pay up to Rs 10,000 per truck, but he did 
not lose because he took it out on the buyers. Those 
who earlier could not find rickshaw fare to move 
about in the city now have new cars; some of them 
built houses. A class which had a vested interest in 
the agitation grew quickly. 

There were interminable negotiations, umpteen 
rounds spread over years. There was no progress 
towards a solution, but the time thus gained was 
utilised by the anti-social elements to spread terror. 
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Who would deny donations to a group of hoodlums 
menacingly demonstrating before a shop? 

Not that they had to depend solely on “‘dona- 
tions” from the locals. The State Oovernment 
archives have evidence of an obliging Consul-General 
from Calcutta handling over Rs 35 lakhs to an 
AASU activist. It is a page from an exciting thriller. 
The motorcade journeyed towards Gauhati. En route, 
one of the cars developed trouble — a flat tyre or 
something. It was parked on the wayside, when a 
group of young men passed that way and offered to 
repair the car. For the service rendered, one of them 
was presented with a brief-case. The police caught 
the young man with the loot. But it was hushed up 
for fear of “international complications.” 


BOHIRAGAT is not a term that people outside 
Assam are familiar with. It was used by old Ahom 
kings for anybody who came from outside. It means 
“ousider’. When the agitation began in 1978 it 
was against “outsider” Somewhere on the way it 
underwent mutation and became “‘foreigner’’, be- 
cause the new word was more specific and elicited 
instant sympathy. i 

But who was the foreigner and when did he reach 
Assam? 

A century and a half ago, the population of 
Assam was around two miliion, and even then there 
were Bengalis and Muslims amongst them. The 
British, after their conquest, took to large-scale tea 
gardening. The local population could not provide 
the labour and the British planters brought labour 
from Bihar, Orissa and other places. These tea 
garden labourers numbered more than the entire 
.population of Assam in 1826. 

It was customary for the.land-owners in Assam 
to import labour for sowing and harvesting from 
Bengal — mostly Muslims. They came and went 
and some of them settled down. Then Saadullah 
and Maulana Bhashani started a.campaign to bring 
Muslim Bengalis from East Bengal (later East 
Pakistan and still later Bangladesh) and settle them 
on Government land. Most of the Muslim immi- 
gration came to an end by 1945.. 

Assamese and Bengali Muslims now number over 
three million. The plains and hill tribals account 
for .another couple ‘of million: The “original” 
Assamese (Ahoms, Koch Rajvanshi and other back- 
ward communities and the Caste Hindus who mig- 
rated there mainly from North India) were a mino- 
rity in Assam as it was at the time of Independence. 
And they still are. With Bengali Hindus and 
Nepalis, etc., the total population of the State now 
is over 1.5 crore. The proportion of the “‘original’’ 
Assamese and Assami-speaking people has of course 
gone up after Independence due to several new 
States having been carved out of Assam during the 
past 35 years. . 

If these “original” Assamese are nostalgic about 
the past when they ruled the valley and the State 
culturally, politically and economically, it is only 
‘natural. But if they think of reviving that past, 
they missed the bus even during the days of the 
British. With half a dozen States carved out of 
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one, the “original” Assamese have gone up in 
proportion and the percentage of those speaking 
their language has gone up from about 35 to over 
60. This should give them solace. Even as a 
minority, they can retain and enrich their culture, 
as sO many minorities are doing elsewhere. Culture 
is a growing, dynamic entity and is always enriched 
by contact with other cultures. 

Assam has seen several agitations in the last three 
decades — anti-Bengali, anti-Marwari, anti-Bangla 
and now anti—“‘foreign”. But the basic problem 
is that of jobs and land. When the British came, 
there was a lot of land for everybody. A myth 
about the land of malaria and kala-azar was sedu- 
lously spread and only the enterprising Bengalis 
went there. That was when land was given away 
by beat of drums (Doi Dhol Maati, for example, 
meant an area of land where the sound of a drum 
reached; from the point on the periphery another 
drum was beaten and the total area of land where 
the sound reached was given away to a person). , 

There was enough land and to spare till after 
Independence. But now land prices have gone up and 
land is getting scarce with a lot of people coming 
from Bengal and elsewhere and settling down there. 
Those who had, sold away their plots earlier feel 
they had committed a mistake (this is truer of the 
tribals) and they would be very happy if they can 
get their land back. It is not difficult to tell the 
gullible and simple people that once the “foreigners” 
are driven out, they can get back all the land they 
want and more and the only thing they have to do 
is to help push out the “foreigners”. 

This slogan, given by the RSS cadre to begin 
with, caught on and set almost every community 
against the others. Even ‘‘Assamese” Muslims 
were against immigrant Muslims and Hindus; the 
tribals were set against Bengalis and Muslims, the 
Assamese against the Bengalis, andso on. Land 
hunger, never spoken about aloud anywhere, was 
the single biggest cause of the holocaust. 

There was another angle to the land problem. 
Soon after Emergency, a law was passed giving 
tenants greater security. In Assam most of the 
tilling is done by Ek-Sun-Iyas (one calendar year 
wallas); the pattas are renewable every year. This 
gives the landlord immense power over the tenants. 
The law sought to increase the period from one 
year. Thelanded gentry got incensed. The Gov- 
ernment, of course, did not pursue the matter and 
the law remained largely on paper, but the “‘inten- 
tion’ of the Government was clear. The law had 
the support of the Left parties — the CPI, the 
CPM and others. These parties also earned the 
warth of the landed gentry.. The subtle propaganda 
identified Marxism with Bengal, as though Marxism 
was an exclusive invention of the Bengalis. It was 
said that if they came to power everbody would lose 
his land. 

With the rise of the indigenous middle classes, 
hunger for jobs — Government, semi-Government 
or private — has grown. There was apprehension 
that outsiders (mainly Bengalis) would grab these, 
leaving the genuine Assamese high and dry. These 
two factors contributed to the tension and ill-will 
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that grew in the valley, fanned by the hate campaign 
‘of the agitators for full four years. 

Add to this the typical RSS propaganda and 
rumour-mongering and you have an outline of the 
picture. At some places it was rumoured that the 
Muslims had run away with girls of the neighbour- 
ing local communiy. At other places much was 
made of some tribal communities taking beef. The 
State Government has evidence that days before 
Nellie episode, for example, propaganda about the 
abduction of girls was at its height. People were 
trained in the use of daos as killing weapons. 


BUT TO COME BACK to the agitation. The 
Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, admitted to the fact 
of the problem faced by the Assamese as soon as 
she came to power in 1980. She invited AASU 
and GSP io the negotiating table. The talks conti- 
nued for three years. Ravindra Verma, who was a 
special negotiator and who was in a good position 
to negotiate as he belonged to the party that had 
headed the Government when the agitation was 
staried, admitied that there had been “not an inch 
of progress” during the long negotiations. But there 
were a number of suggestions from the side of the 
Government, which seemed to be bending over back- 
wards to accommodate the’ agitationists, to resolve 
the issue. : l 

There was, for example, one about reservation of 
seats in the Assembly for the Assamese to ensure 
that their political identity would not be submerged 
in ‘any event. Then, on the suggestion of the 


agitationists themselves, Governor LP Singh had 
stated that the Government would be willing to 
consider 1967 as cut-off date. The Ravindra Verma 
formula itself was quite accommodating. But, for 
reasons given above, there was no agreement. The 
Janata Party and the Bharatiya Janata Party wanted 
the negotiations to be carried on beyond January 5 
up to the Budget session; but the Constitution came 
in the way — a Government by March 18 or there 
would be constitutional crisis. 

In fairness to the agitationists, it must be said that 
the carnage took large sections of them by surprise. 
They had not bargained for it. They had not 
foreseen the aftermath of their hate campaign. They 
had also overlooked the communal propensities of 
some of their allics. Then, there was a reign of 
terror within the ranks of AASU as well: Ordinary 
people dared not go against the agitation even if 
they disagreed with it; large sections of the bureau- 
cracy dared not, and even a section of AASU and 
GSP dared not. For it was not merely the daos, but 
guns, LMGs, grenades, bombs, swords. The Chief 
Minister, Hiteshwar Saikia, has now come out with 
the statement that the extremists among the agita- 
tionists had links with their counterparts in Nagaland 
and Mizoram. There were other sources also. 
Surprise or no surprise, it was wise to keep one’s 
mouth shut. 

If one goes by the detailed instructions issued in 
the name of AASU to block the elections, one would 
have no doubt about a conspiracy. About 1600 
wooden bridges were blown up (expertly) to block 
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the forces of law and order. A leaflet entitled 
Nirbachan Pratirodhan Karya Byabastha (Action Plan 
to Resist Election) makes interesting reading. The 
people were instructed to prevent candidates from 
filing nomination papers by means of gherao, picket- 
ing and attack. Those involved in the election 
process, such as sons, daughters or wives of candi- 
dates, polling officers, drivers of vehicles, mechanics 
of garges should be kidnapped. “Set fire to polling 
booths, vehicles and houses of traitors’, the leaflet 
said, and added that ballot boxes should be captured 
and destroyed, roads should be blocked by felling 
trees, rail movement should be prevented by removal 
of rail lines, fish-plates, etc. Further instructions 
included arson, sabotage and disturbance of election 
meetings by freely using chilli powder, hornets, bees, 
ants, One can only admire the attention to details. 
There is no parallel to such anti-poll preparations in 
the annals of free India. One can understand people 
staying away from the polls of their own volition. 
One can also understand interested parties going 
about telling people that they should not participate 
in the process. But such a conspiracy! There was a 
leaflet telling people that if they voted, the police 
would not give them back their lives nor their 
daughters’ chastity. 


SLIGHTLY built, almost fragile, gentle, polite, 
courteous, Bhom (Other Backward Classes), Assa- 
mese to the hilt, Hiteshwar Saikia is one of the 
best things that could have happened to Assam — 
wounded and lacerated Assam, its limbs having 
fought each other only very recently. He has a 
knack of winning friends. He is hard-working and 
has kept his ministerial colleagues on their toes all 
these six months. Hundreds, thousands of public 
meetings have been held, the refugee camps were 
visited and re-visited by almost every Minister and 
three lakh refugees were settled just in three months. 
The relief works were singularly honest — this 
correspondent talked to dozens of “refugees” but 
not one’said he had received a paisa less than 
Rs. 2000 (the cash amount given to them for the 
construction of the burnt houses besides tin sheets 
worth Rs 3000). Saikia has geared up the bureaucra- 
tic machinery and disciplined the police force. He 
has managed to persuade Delhi to construct a barbed 
wire fence on the border, to increase the oil royalty, 
to declare Gauhati a dry port to release more funds 
for the State. There is near normalcy in the State 
and the fear psychosis is no more there. 

But sporadic bomb blasts are cruel reminders of 
the presence of the extremist elements. The para- 
military forces are still there. Writ challenging the 
elections are still pending in the Supreme Court. 
Election to 16 Assembly seats are yet to be held. 
The minorities are still to be infused with confidence. 
The State Government is in dire need of funds. The 
promised tribunals (to identify “foreigners’’) are yet 
to start functioning. The people of the State are yet 
to be assured that they will get their due share of 
development, denied to them so far. f 

“Tell me, why is there only one bridge over the 
Brahmaputra while there are 12 across the Ganga?” 
This correspondent: tried to explain that most of 
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them had been constructed during British rule, that 
the economics of a bridge is first judged by estimating 
the quantity of goods and human traffic before it is 
embarked upon, that, in any case, more bridges can 
be built only in an atmosphere of peace and amity 
and that there are other ways of pressing a demand 
like this. But the question gives an idea of how the 
agitators think. Figures were hurled at the questioner 
to show the extent of neglect of the region. Educated 
youngmen pointed out that the plums in services 
were reserved for “‘outsiders’’. 

A massive dose of development and a sustained 
campaign to explain the situation to the people are 
needed to defuse the tensions that still persist. The 
Government case had so far gone by default. There 
is the extremist hard core which is apt to take to 
terrorist methods. There are political parties keen 
to have a finger in the pie. There are forces which 
would want the “Leftist” influence to be kept out 
for good. One recalls the statement of Chandra 
Shekhar, president of the Janata Party, in late 1979, 
expressing his grave anxiety about the increasing 
Leftist influence in the Brahmaputra valley. And 
the 1983 elections showed a steep decline in that 
influence. There may be no cause-and-effect cor- 
relation between Chandra Shekhar’s wishes and the 
outcome of the elections, but there are persons who 
would like to put two and two together. When all 
is said and done, it must be admitted that the Assam 
agitation was one of the most rabidly chauvinistic, 
narrow and parochial the country had ever witness- 
ed. The Rightist tilt culminated in a communal 
carnage. Chandra Shekhar had again visited the 
valley recently for a week and he had then felt that 
a movement was in the offing. 





Emotional Integration 


I would appeal to each one of us to work conti- 
nuously and deliberately for the promotioa of 
national unity and emotional integration of all our 
people. Thousands of years of history have condi- 
tioned our people and made our country what it is — 
an abiding unity and, at the same time, great diver- 
sity. People of many religions live in this country, 
many great languages flourish among our people. And 
yet, in spite of this variety, there bas been a deeper 
unity which has held us together. Each one of us 
must realize that the only future for India and her 
people is one of tolerance and co-operation which have 
been the basis of our culture from ages past. 

Those who put up barriers between one Indian and 
another and who promote disruptive tendencies do not 
serve the cause of India or her culture, They weaken 
us at home and discredit us abroad. Therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance that we should work for this 
emotional integration of India. 

This applies to linguistic differences also. It is our 
proud privilege to have great languages, intimately 
connected with each other. Let us serve them all and 
not consider any language which is not our own 
mother tongue as something alien. All these languages 
have grown up through the ages and are of the flesh 
and blood of India. If any one is injured that injury 
is of India. 

I appeal, therefore, for this conscious effort on the 
part of all of us for the emotional integration of all 
our people. I want this translated into the day-to-day 
activities of ours, official or non-official, so that we 
may build the India of our dreams. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, July 5, 1961 
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IF THE PEOPLE are convinced that. no -more 
“foreigners” will come to the State and their legiti- 
mate interest will be safeguarded, the bitterness will 
slowly go away. Saikia has promised that in recruit- 
ment to Government services the population com- 
position will be kept in view. If the tribunals begin 
functioning quickly and efficiently, they would know 
that the Government is honouring its commitment. 
Development is a great equaliser, as also a weapon 
of culture. The British kept Assam their close pre- 
serve as a matter of policy. It was not so in earlier 
times, Puranic texts are full of references to cultural 
contacts between the region and the rest of the 
country. Krishna, Arjnua, Aniruddha, Bhima — all 
married girls from this region. Bhagadutta came with 
his army on elephants to fight the Mahabharata was 
on the side of the Kauravas. There are any number 
of places in the valley associated with the names of 
Shiva, Parvati, Parashuram, Krishna and others. 
These contacts must be renewed and the isolation of 
the valley ended. A second bridge is being construc- 
ted across the Brahmputra near Tezpur; it should 
be expedited. 

The State had to raise an extra Rs 200 crores for 
the Sixth Plan. Due to the agitation, which put 
back the State economically by a decade, it could 
not raise then the previously stipulated sums, and to 
meet the financial targets, it needs at least Rs 400 
crores. Besides, it needs a lot more for rehabilitation, 
flood control, industrialisation, maintenance of law 
and order. A lenient view has to be taken and the 
State Government helped to tide over the great 


difficulties. 

On the political front, it would not be wise to 
keep any section of the people disgruntled or dis- 
satisfied. If the doors for negotiations are open, as 
Rajiv Gandhi and Hiteshwar Saikia have assured 
they are, then another small step of inviting the 
other side to the negotiating table may now be 
taken. Of course, now representation cannot be 
limited to GSP and AASU, The Centre, ihe Oppo- 
sition, the State Government, other representatives 
of the people and responsible sections of AASU and 


. GSP should find seats at the table. Let it be 


soon. 

The differences are not very wide. In one of its 
communications, AASU has admitted that it recog- 
nises the “human problem” and does not insist on 
deportation of all “foreigners”; it only wants that 
the burden should not be borne by Assam alone. 
This line can bring the two parties to a solution. 

Of course, the burden is not being borne by Assam 
alone. West Bengal has its share of it, Meghalaya 
and Tripura share it, even Bihar is doing it to an 
extent. Given goodwill, the narrow gap can be 
bridged. The hardliners have to be isolated. (AASU, 
at long last, is believed to be having elections this 
month and Mahanta and Phukan, who have adorned 
the top posts for years, may yield place to new 
leaders). Their base has to be narrowed down so 
that they may not take to terroristic violence, of 
which there has been no dearth in recent years in 
the North-eastern Region. 

It is time to act in Assam. [J 
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IAS and Politicians 


SATYAPAL DANG 


Te Indian Civil Service (ICS) was the ‘Steel 

Frame’ of British rule in India. It is rightly 
believed that it was with the help of the ICS men 
that the British ruled this vast country. For a long 
period the Service was manned exclusively by 
Britishers. Later on, loyal Indians “suitably”? educa- 
ted and trained for the job were admitted to it. 
Those who were in service when the British were 
forced to quit in 1947 continued to ‘serve’ free and 
independent India (or Pakistan). It was not very 
long ago that the last of the tribe retired. 

Instead of the ICS we now have the IAS — Indian 
Administrative Service. Many among the Left believe 
that the IAS men are like the ICS men and the IAS 
differs from its predecessor only in name. It is not 
the purpose of this article either to refute or to 
confirm this belief. The present writer has had to 
come into close contact with a number of IAS 
people — as a legislator, as a public worker and for 
a short period of about six months asa member of 
the late S. Gurnam Singh’s United Front Govern- 
ment in Punjab in 1967. What is intended is to 
reduce to writing some of the still remembered ex- 
periences which the writer had with gentlemen (and 
ladies) manning this “‘prestigious” service, with the 
gentlemen standing at the very top rung of the bure- 
aucratic ladder with the help of which the Indian 
bourgeoisie has been ruling this country. Let the- 
readers judge for themselves. But first a few words 
about the only ICS gentleman I had the opportunity 
_ to know. 

He was the Chief Secretary when S. Gumam 
Singh formed his first Government. Besides seeing 
him at work during Cabinet meetings, I vividly 
recollect his visiting me in my official room soon 
after I joined the Cabinet. He asked me if I was 
satisfied with the arrangements in the office. He 
particularly asked about — and himself checked — 
the arrangements for rest and if desired for a ‘nap’ 
after lunch. I do not know whether I betrayed the 
feeling of awkwardness and amusement which I felt 
at these queries. The other incident I still remember 
is of greater significance. 

One of the lifts in the Secretariat in Chandigarh 
had the signboard “Ministers and Officers Only.” In 
actual practice, however, for long the public too had 
been using it. One day the wife of a Minister men- 
tioned that all persons in the lift were asked to 
vacate it because the Chief Secretary was to go up 
in it. The wife was amongst the persons who got 
out (of course, the Chief Secretary did not know 
her). When asked why she complied, she said: “I 
would have surely refused if my husband were not 
a Minister.” 
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The signboard mentioned above is there even 
today. I wonder if even the most bureaucratic of the 
IAS bureaucrats would follow this ICS officer in this 
respect. Let me make it clear that this ICS officer 
enjoyed a good reputation. 

One of the IAS officers who was the Secretary of 
one of the departments given to me by the Chief 
Minister was known personally to one of my col- 
leagues in the trade union movement. He told this 
IAS officer, “You will see a new type of Ministers.” 
The reply was: “We have seen many types already”. 

Notwithstanding this bureaucratic contempt for 
politicians, I must say that he did not have a closed 
mind. He would strongly argue for his viewpoint 
but was not blind to arguments against the same. 
Sometimes at least he would be prepared to yield 
and would invariably try to ensure implementation 
of even such decisions as he did not agree with. He 
was reputed to be one of the most intelligent TAS 
officers in the Secretariat and enjoyed a fairly good 
reputation. Many years later he became Chief Secre- 
tary and earned the reputation of being a super 
Chief Minister. He became ease-loving and ended 
up rather badly. 

Another Secretary having the rank of Commis- 
sioner, with whom I had to deal, would go on argu- 
ing in support of his opinion, determined to con- 
vince me or to somehow make me agree to give up 
my viewpoint and accept his recommendation. He 
would give up only when told politely that enough 
was enough. Interestingly, his IAS wife was the 
Secretary of another department I held. As intelli- 
gentas anyone else, she would give her arguments 
in support of her recommendations on the file. Only 
rarely she exercised her right to meet the Minister 
and argue in person against the latter’s orders when 
the same went against her recommendation. To the 
best of my memory, her recommendations were 
generally fair. 

Below the Commissioner who had the capacity to 
argue endlessly, there was another IAS officer when 
I was in the Cabinet. I had absolutely correct infor- 
mation that this officer had held a mecting of some 
of his subordinates to tell them that they must coun- 
teract if they found Communist influence spreading 
because the Minister was a Communist. This 
appeared to me to be an un-IAS-like thing to do but 
there it was, driving home the truth that it is very 
hard to rise above one’s own class prejudices. After 
verifying that this meeting had indeed taken place, 
I decided not to pay any heed to it. The officer in 
question remained in the department and did not 
even come to know that the meeting had not remain- 
ed the secret it was supposed to be. There is, how- 
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ever, a much worse example which I clearly 
remember. 

One of the departments I held was the Department 
of Food and Civil Supplies. There were then single- 
State food zones and wheat from Punjab could go 
to other States only on Government-to-Government 
basis and not through private traders. { got very 
reliable information from party sources that an IAS 
officer owning a lot of land in Amritsar district was 
smuggling his wheat to Chandigarh and from 
Chandigarh to Haryana. After making sure that my 
information was correct, I sent for the then DIG 
CID whese integrity and honesty was beyond doubt. 
I gave him the information I had. He said most 
emphatically: “‘Sir, it cannot be true. He is an IAS 
officer and I know him. It seems you have been 
given wrong information because of the usual 
factionalism in our villages.” I requested him to 
alert some of his reliable men and get at the truth. 
Not more than a week had passed, when the DIG 
CID came to see me. His words were: “Iam sorry 
but your information was correct.” He then gave 
me all the details of the smuggling operation of the 
IAS gentleman. Of course, the matter was brought 
to the notice of the Chief Minister and a file was 
started. However, nothing happened to the gentle- 
man till he retired many years later. This is by no 
means a solitary instance of its type. 

For a year or two, I was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Undertakings, Punjab Vidhan 
Sabha. The Managing Director of perhaps the most 
important undertaking of the Punjab Government 
at that time was an IAS officer. During the exami- 
nation of this undertaking many unsavoury matters 
came to light. The report to be presented to the 


Assembly was to be adopted. The Assembly session - 


was on. Only two days or so were left for the term 
of the Committee to end. The IAS Managing 
Director successfully persuaded some Committee 
members not to attend meetings so that there was 
no quorum and the report was not adopted. This 
attempt could be foiled only when on my request 
Prakash Singh Badal, who was'then the Opposition 
Leader, directed the Akali member to attend the 
meeting of the Committee. 

Incidentally, this IAS officer was allowed by the 
then Chief Minister to occupy the office of the 
Managing Director for an unusually long period — 
which raised many eyebrows. There were reports 
that he accommodated a near relation of the Chief 
Minister in a key post by tailoring qualifications for 
the same. There was no proof but many believed 
that this IAS officer managed to have big property 
and money in USA in the name of some relatives. 

Such instances notwithstanding, it was a rather 
pleasant surprise for me to come across not a few 
upright and dedicated young IAS officers anxious to 
be useful to the country, prepared even to suffer 
rather than carry out the whims of such Ministers 
as wanted some wrong and objectionable things done 
without taking responsibility for the same. 

During the short period I was a Minister, I did 
not fix any official tour when such a tour was not 
genuinely necessary for official work. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I cannot claim that I committed no irregu- 
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larity at all. I realised this when I was told by my 
official driver that the Director of one of the depart- 
ments in my charge paid from his pocket when he 
visited some near relation while on an official visit 
to Delhi. I too had visited some relations and for 
the extra mileage I had not asked the driver to 
record the expense in my personal account. Perhaps 
the driver had mentioned the case of this officer as 
an example to be followed. And he was right in 
doing so. Still in service, this IAS officer continues 
to enjoy the reputation he had in 1967. 

Once I had initiated proceedings against a corrupt 
officer. This Director half seriously, half jokingly 
said to me: “Before anything happens to this officer, 
you may not be in the Government and there may 
be trouble for some of us.” The first part of his 
forecast came true. Iam notin a position to say 
anything about the second part. 

On another occasion, this IAS officer had asked 
me: “Sir, will you prefer a corrupt but efficient 
officer or an honest but inefficient officer?” He told 
me that honesty and efficiency went together only 
rarely. I think in his case the two did go together 
though I did not say so at that time. 

One Chief Minister had once asked the IAS Secre- 
tary of the Food Department to recommend a 
particular price as procurement price for wheat. 
The Secretary was not in agreement. Knowing that 
he would suffer, he told the Chief Minister: “Sir, I 
will recommend what I think to be correct. What- 
ever orders you pass, I shall implement absolutely”. 
He gave his recommendation and did suffer. 

Another IAS officer as Secretary, Education 
Department, likewise refused to oblige his Minister 
even though he knew that in the particular case the 
Chief Minister too was interested. He too suffered. 
Incidentally, once I witnessed an interesting episode 
in the office of this IAS officer. Someone had come 
to see him while I was still there. He asked the 
Secretary why a particular order of Minister already 
sent to him was not being implemented. For some 
time, the Secretary tried to put him off, giving all 
sorts of evasive answers. But the visitor would not 
be put off. Ultimately the Secretary told him: “The 
Minister’s instructions are that every order of his 
is not to be implemented. We have to see how he 
has signed. The particular order you are talking 
of does not bear the type. Of signature which indi- 
cates an order to be implemented’’. The visitor 


left the office in a huff. The officer was known for. 


integrity as well as intelligence. 

Another IAS officer I had the opportunity to 
come in contact with, was known not only for his 
uprightness and intelligence but also for not being 
“bureaucratic” — a rare phenomenon among 
bureaucrats. He had politely refused to make a 
wrong recommendation in the matter of licences for 
cinemas at the behest of his Minister. He was a 
few days later insulted by a subordinate officer of 
his and it was not much of a secret that the Minister 
was behind the incident. The officer got himself 
transferred to Delhi. 
there. 

More instances this kind can be given but are not 
necessary. 
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As far as I know he is still | 


It seemed to me, and this is still my opinion, that 
speaking generally the best among the IAS officers 
are the direct recruits coming from the middle 
classes. This should not be taken to mean that 
promoters were found invariably in the other basket. 
One of the best Deputy Commissioners of Amritsar 
I know of was a promotee from the PCS cadre. He 
was not only thoroughly upright and scrupulous; 
he impressed people most by his easy accessibility 
even to ordinary citizens and by the immediate and 
prompt action he took to remove their genuine 
grievances. It is an interesting fact that this officer 
was himself a victim of some injustice in the matter 
of seniority. Incidentally, he belonged to a big 
landlord family of Punjab. 

Once upon a time the IAS officers in Punjab had 
a closely knit Association of their own. Represen- 
tatives of this Association met various members of 
Gurnam Singh’s Cabinet to represent their view- 
point in connection with a matter in which PCS 
officers and IAS officers had contradictory views. 
Interestingly, the IAS officer who met me was known 
to have had Leftist views during his student days. 
We had a long discussion about many matters. It 
remains my view that speaking generally, IAS 
officers are not willing to give the technocrats their 
due. It goes to the credit of the officer who had a 
discussion with me that he did not run down the 
PCS officers as a class. Of course, it is my view 
that in the matter of promotions from PCS to IAS, 
merit is often the casualty. Butfor that the blame 
has to be taken by the Chief Ministers and their 
colleagues who apply pressure. 

I have often been wondering whether the young 
dedicated IAS officers of many years ago would 
remain so till the end of their service or whether the 
infectious disease of corruption would affect them 


too. My fear is that in some cases it would. At 
the same time, I am sure that not a few would suffer 
rather than give up their principles. On the whole, 
degeneration seems to be overtaking this service 
too. An instance of this is the fact that an IAS 
Commissioner of a Municipal Corporation is known 
to have doggedly refused to take any action against 
a subordinate of his admittedly indulging in serious 
irregularities, just because this subordinate is in the 
good books of a VIP of the ruling party. Some 
years ago I would have refused to believe what 
today I know are the hard and irrefutable facts of 
the case. It is also a fact that another IAS officer 
whose reputation on the whole has been very good 
also put in a word for this subordinate. Politicians 
no longer enjoy a good reputation and there are 
forces interested in maligning them as a group. The 
corrupt surely want to propagate that all are cor- 
rupt. It is not in the interest of the country that the 
IAS too should lose whatever good reputation it had. 

Last but not the least: How powerful is IAS? 

Immediately after the fall of the Government of 
which I was a member, one JAS officer asked me: 
“Sir, what do you think of the JAS bureaucrats? 
How powerful are they?” 

My answer was: “If they choose they can obstruct. 
but it depends upon the Minister as to who will 
really run his department — he himself or his IAS 
officers”. 

That is still my view. I would like to add that 
when I was a Minister I did learn quite a few things 
from the IAS officers — some big and also some 
small things. One of the small but important things 
Į learnt was to make a note of every job. What I 
refused to learn was the habit of most of them to 
consider a particular matter disposed of once they 
had sent the file up or down. O 
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LR.D. PROGRAMME 


IN 
DISTRICT ALIGARH 


The Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) is being implemented 
in all the 17 Blocks of District Aligarh by the District Rural Development Agency 
(DRDA) Aligarh. 


For the successful implementation of this important national programme 
the proper selection of beneficiaries is of paramount importance. The benefi- 
n ciaries have to be selected from among the poorest of the poor residing in the 
rural areas of the district. The target for the year 1983-84 is to benefit 600 poor ¢ 
| rural families per block, i.e., a total of 10,200 families in the district. 


A lot of effort has been put this year in preparing the list of selected benefi- 
ciaries. Preliminary lists were prepared by village level functionaries, were 
checked by Sub Divisional Magistrates and approval of these names have been 
obtained from the Village Panchayats. All possible steps have thus been taken 
1 to ensure that only the eligible families are included in these lists. 


These lists have also been printed blockwise and have been widely circulated. 
All public representatives have been given a copy of these printed lists of selected 
beneficiaries so as to enable them to apprise the DRDA of any possible mistake 
in selection. 


The programme for arranging bank credit and subsidy to these beneficiaries f 
has been going on at a vigorous pace. So far a total of 2,716 beneficiaries have 
d already ¢availed of Rs. 72.00 lacs as bank finance and Rs. 34.00 lacs as subsidy. 
It is expected that DRDA Aligarh will be able to exceed the targets assigned to 
it by the end of the year, as well as to maintain a very high standard qualitatively. 


Issued by D.R.D.A. Aligarh 
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New Vistas of Child Welfare 


TARA ALI BAIG 


Is my close association of twenty-four years with 

the International Union for Child Welfare, I have 
seen great changes in child welfare programmes and 
strategies: some for the better, and alas, some for the 
worse. To quote James Grant, Executive Director 
of UNICEF, “In 1982, of the 125 million children 
who may be born, 70 million will be dead before their 
fifth birthday”; while the Director-General of WHO 
stated that 1000 million continue to be economi- 
cally deprived, and infant mortality in the develop- 
ing economies is ten times higher than in developed 
countries. Grant says, “There is every reason to 
suggest that the times are getting darker for the 
world’s poorest children.” 

Evolution which has changed the orphanage and 
charity approach to child welfare, to the develop- 
ment strategies of the modern era, has been reflected 
in the economic evolution of mankind also. This 
is currently under a process of change from the 
systems we have known for over 50 years. And 
there is grave financial dislocation especially in 
Europe and the American continent. All Inter- 
national organisations, UNICEF included, though it 
receives support from Governments all over the 
world, have felt the baleful impact today of world 
recession. f 

When I first participated in a General Council 
of the IUCW in 1958, in Japan, I was struck by the 
fact that internationalism meant different things to 
different people. I can recall a later conversation 
with Leonard Mayo, for so many years the distin- 
guished President of the Union, when he told me 
sharply that it was time countries like mine learnt 
more about internationalism. I must confess my 
reply was equally sharp — that America not having 
had the advantages of colonialism, we in India 
knew more about them and their culture than they 
would ever know about ours”. 

The Union days was largely European, with a few 
Asian and Latin American members. Today the 
Union’s Full Members are to be found in eighty 
countries. Sixty-two of these are from the developing 
countries, of whom ten are from Arab states. The 
Union, in fact, is probably the only non-govern- 
mental world organisation with such comprehensive 
Arab membership. 

In order to be truly international, the Union had 
to change its whole perspective to include member 
countries where non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) are unknown. In former French colonial 
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territories such as in West Africa, there are few 
NGOs in the Anglo-Saxon sense, but more chari- 
table agencies run by religious houses. In Arab and 
Socialist countries, Ministries of Social Affairs, or of 
Women or Youth, are consequently members of the 
Union. 

This change in perspective has made international 
work more complicated in the last decade, but it 
equally brought an entirely new focus to child 
welfare. The Union, when it embarked some ten 
years ago on projects in Vietnam, West and East 
Africa, Latin America, Bangladesh, etc, pioneered a 
new development strategy which has begun to be 
recognised as only the valid approach. 

Many mistakes were made in the past, all in the 
name of progress and child welfare expertise! 
Internationalism did take a fumbling course, but in 
time the aspirations of needy countries were better 
understood; hand-outs, milk powder distribution and 
the old charity mentality slowly changed as peoples 
of the world began to know each other better and 
respect and collaboration took the place of patro- 
nage. 

It is perhaps hard to realise how recent organised 
child welfare is, and how it developed historically as 
a result of revolutions and war. France has the 
longest history of child welfare, thanks to the French 
Revolution and the character of France's religious 
orders. From the 17th Century there was free 
medical care for mothers and children, home visits 
and day care for the children of working mothers, 
family allowances for poor families, and free public 
education. All this was to come nearly two centuries 
later in England due, in part to their Industrial 
Revolution, and the crusade of enlightened citizens, 
the most famous of whom perhaps was Dickens. 

The Russian Revolution promoted an entirely new 
concept of investment in the child, to build up 
human resources for development of the country. 
World War I and World War IL were to make these 
dramatic changes in the other countries of Europe. 

The massive pioneering efforts of the Founder of 
the Union, Eglantyne Jebb, moved the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Vatican and intellectuals all over 
Europe to espouse the cause of children. The Save 
the Children movement, through established chur- 
ches, came to the rescue of starving refugee childern. 
It was estimated in 1920 that 93 per cent of children 
in Austria suffered from malnutrition. Morbidity of 
children in Belgium was 70 per cent in schools in the 
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age group 6 to 14. In France child mortality rose 
from 11 to 45 per cent after the War. In Hungary 
1,000,000 children needed food and clothing, and 
most of them were seriously anaemic. Fortyseven 
per cent of Polish children suffered from malnutri- 
tion, while there were two million orphan and 
abandoned children. The reports from Czechos- 
lovakia indicated that 15,000 children had tuber- 
culosis and there were facilities to treat only 1500, 
while in Russia, perhaps the worst affected, millions 
of children were dying of exposure and stravation. 


THE UNION came into being in 1920 after World 
War I. Appeals by European intellectuals like 
Romain Rolland, Giuseppe Motta, John Galsworthy 
and Fridtjof Nansen, among otbers, were the first 
efforts to stir the European conscience for deprived 
and destitute children all over Europe. Thirty years 
later UNICEF itself came into being because of child 
suffering in World War II. The Union having moved 
the League of Nations to pass the Declaration of 
Geneva in favour of children in 1924, the United 
Nations passed the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child in 1959. These were milestones which led in 
time to International Children’s Year, and the state- 
ment that this was the Century of the Child. 
Eglantyne Jebb, the fiery Englishwoman, was 
behind this whole movement, yet who knows her 
name today? Florence Nightingale was much more 
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celebrated, but she worked with men, soldiers and 
glory. The ones who work for children, as Eglan- 
tyne Jebb did, are soon forgotten. 

It is interesting to look back to the first Congress 
of Children held in Geneva in 1925. There were 700 
participants and three Commissions: the first to 
discuss medical needs, infant mortality, nutrition 
and prevention of diseases; the second, to examine 
the problems of refugee children, orphans, vagrants 
and mental deficiency; the third was concerned with 
public opinion, fund raising and education of 
children for peace. The Commissions were a great 
contrast to the Union’s last World Congress in Stoc- 
kholm in 1969, whose theme was “The Child and 
the “Future”. For this is what we must examine 
again in relation to the Union’s future, and how 
we can bridge this difficult period of transition bet- 
ween one energy period and the next, with its impact 
upon the old financial foundation on which we have 
built our work during these last years. 

While compassion in the world has been a cons- 
tant among enlightened human beings, the early 
emphasis upon charity created concern for the poor 
by the rich, and subconsciously, from the enlighten~ 
ed to the unenlightened. As the Union’s first 
President from a developing country, my concerns 
were inevitably geared to the needs and aspirations 
of the Third World where 72 per cent of the world’s 
children live. I can recall my protest in the Sixties 
against the assumption that training programmes 
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for social welfare were best achieved in “advanced” 
countries. I found to my dismay that these trained 
personnel returning to their countries of origin, 
introduced solutions to welfare problems which 
were not their problems at all, and which took years 
of work to undo. Problems of all developing 
economies were survival, health, nutrition, early 
education and training for employment. Even 
today, though child labour figures may be high, 
delinquency figures are not. Yet the first social 
welfare moves for children in our countries empha- 
sised juvenile delinquency and child guidance clinics! 
It was perhaps this early realisation of the gulf that 
existed in our value systems that led me more and 
more to work for greater understanding of Third 
World problems and their solutions. 

In 1982 there is now increasing evidence on inter- 
national recognition that we raust improve the ratio 
between resources and results, a far cry from the 
fund raising Activities in the West to send off mis- 
sions of mercy to the under-developed. This is 
basically an expensive procedure.’ It led also to a 
pattern of sending European expatriates into Asian, 
African and Latin American countries, whose 
salaries and travel expenses inevitably raised ope- 
rational costs. 
that the poorest people, however unlettered, know 
very well what they need and do not seek to be 
taught so much as to be helped. 


AN IMPORTANT modern development, applicable 
to all cultures, is the imperative of investment in 
the child. This has proved to be most effective in 


building up the human material of countries like. 


USSR, China and Israel within one generation. To 
get more mileage for funds and help poor countries 
reduce the numbers of their hopelessly dependent 
populations is another aspect of such deliberate 
investment. The greatest financial drain on a deve- 
loping country is its large ratio of the young and 
its unusable, handicapped and hopelessly dependent 
populations. 

In USA it has been proved that for every dollar 
Government invests in the rehabilitation of a dis- 
abled person, $ 9 comes back as taxes paid by the 
disabled who get jobs. But such rehabilitation 
techniques are too expensive for poorer countries. 
In Latin America or Asia we have plenty of evi- 
dence that where clean water and sanitation has 
been successfully introduced, this drastically reduces 
health care expenditure, and expenditure on health 
personnel never content to serve in rural areas. I 
often think of the hospital I visited in Zaire in my 
tour of African countries in 1979, where ward after 
ward in a children’s hospital were filled with polio- 
afficted children screaming in pain. All those chil- 
‘dren would be seriously handicapped because rehabi- 
litation services were prohibitive in cost. Doctors 
said in despair, “What is the use of our French 
degrees when we do not have medicines to save our 
children?” 

Timely immunisations, vitamin A to prevent 
blindness, and polio vaccine are all known inexpen- 
sive methods of prevention to reduce the enormous 
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Today there is greater realisation, 


number of handicapped children in developing 
economies. In many ways, lack of emphasis on 
preventive health services has been nationally 
suicidal, when it is estimated that 500,000 children 
a year who get polio could have been saved from 
this disease with an expenditure of a mere $1000! 
But it took the UN Conference in Alma Ata in [978 
finally to formulate a world policy on preventive 
health. 

These are some of the concerns we have faced 
as an international organisation. But apart trom 
this, there have been wars and disasters where we 
have often been helpless to protect children. The 
Union did sterling work in Biafra, Katanga, Guate- 
mala and particularly in Vietnam and Bangladesh, 
but our resources have been pitifully small com- 
pared to what we could have done in all these areas 
of dire distress for children. No century has per- 
haps had so many refugee children, their sufferings 
a terrible indictment on the human race. 

It has been estimated that $ 50 billion would give 
the 500 million suffering children and women in the 
world all they needed to lead normal lives. This is 
never available. Yet the world spends $ 600 billion 
on armaments every year. 

In all the countries of the Third World slender 
resources are wasted on defensive arms. many of 
them obsolete, or else upon unneeded consumer 
goods. In Africa, when travelling between Nigeria 
and the Cameroons I was seated next to a young 
Englishman who said candidly that he was in Africa 
to sell “the unnecessary to the needy”. He repre- 
sented a British colour TV firm! Trade and arms 
often exploit our national weakneses, and resources 
so vitally needed to build up our trained manpower, 
are frittered away on luxuries and on munitions 
wbich all too often are no protection at all. 

In early years world conferences did undoubtedly 
create better international understanding. But that 
period is now past. The thrust today must be prag- 
matic. In industrialised, affluent countries of the 
world, there are serious problems: child abuse. 
migrant children, children of broken families, inter- 
country adoptions and analysis of child adaptation 
in new cultures and problems of migrants. In the 
Third World we are in dire need of viable low-cost 
examples of local development programmes to be 
generated within the country itself, spreading scarce 
funds further and extending projects into fresh areas. 
These are conclusions of our very successful regional 
symposia in Tangiers, Cameroons, New Delhi and 
Panama. 

At the IUCW Regional Conference in New Delhi 
in 1981, an important resolution was passed by the 
150 delegates of the 28 countries of Asia and the 
Arab states that attended. Stressing the need for 
self-reliance in Asia, the meeting resolved that an 
Asian Development Fund be created if affluent 
countries could share their wealth with the Third 
World. 

Leo Tolstoy once wrote, “I sit on a man’s back 
choking him and making him carry me, and vet 
assure myself and others that lam sorry for him 
and wish to lighten his burden by all possible means 
— except by geting off his back!”. Third World 
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countries want self-respect and independence as 
much as people anywhere else, but many of them 
are agricultural societies, and none have the colonies 
and the empire that created wealth for the West in 
the past. Their problems of development are specific. 
Development is consequently slow, but must grow 
from within its own roots and with the impetus of 
strength from people themselves. No other motiva- 
tion has such creative results. 

Evaluation of development programmes in the 
field could be a very important factor in reducing 
costs of operation by adopting methods that have 
been successful in other places. One of the tragedies 
of modern times has been the escalation of the cost 
of welfare services due to enormous administrative 
overheads. To one from Asia where we have gene- 
rally been non-paid workers, we find UN’s scale of 
administrative costs and enormous sums spent on 
international services and buildings frankly outra- 
geous. This is especially shocking when we’ know 
that in the coming years there will be even less 
money available worldwide for child care services 
than before. 

The Union’s performance, assembling as it has 
done over the years in its ranks great personalities 


in many countries who have sacrificed and fought 
for better conditions for children, is part of our 
hope for the future. All over the world there are 
people working in difficult conditions to improve 
the life of children wherever they may be. In many 
of our countries there are dedicated people who 
could realise these programmes benefiting thousands 
of children, but to achieve this in the difficult situa- 
tion of today we all have to be Eglantyne Jebbs, 
who was once described as “more fire than woman.” 
She did not rest until she roused Europe and created 
the Union. We cannot rest either until we change 
the lot of millions of children. Thinking of people 
like her and many others, I am reminded of Stephen 
Spender’s poem: O 

I think continually of those who are truly great. 

Who from the womb, remembered the soul’s history; 

Through corridors of light where the hours are suns, 

Endless and singing. Whose lovely ambition 

Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 

Should tell of the spirit clothed from head to foot in song. 


And whispers of wind in the listening sky; 
` The names of those who in their lives fought for life, 
Who wore at their hearts the fire’s center. 
Born of the sun they travelled a short while towards the sun 
And left the vivid ax signed with their honour. @ 
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Changing View of Inter-dependence 


JAYSHREE SENGUPTA 


ONCE the two oil shocks, the world has experienced 
a sea-change. Among the important changes is 

the emergence of the developing countries in the 

forefront of the international economic scene. 

This is reflected in the growth of their markets 
for the exports of the developed countries. In 1981, 
the ¡developing countries absorbed 37 per cent of the 
tota exports of the United States, 40 per cent of the 
exports (exclusive of intra-trade) of the European 
Economic Community, 44 per cent of the exports of 
Japan, and 33 per cent of the exports of Eastern 
Europe, exclusive of intra-trade. (UNCTAD IV: 
“Development and Recovery: The relation of the 
New Interdependence” page 23). 

The oil exporting countries became an important 
source of financial resources for the world capital 
market due to their vastly increased external pay- 
ments surpluses. They increasingly absorbed mer- 
chandise (at the average nominal growth rate of 
16.1 per cent between 1973 and 1980) exports from 
the OECD countries. Since 1981 the situation has 
become different, they are facing dwindling resources. 
They are preferring to keep their money in short- 
term liquid assets, and increasingly lenders are 
turning borrowers. 

These changes failed to strengthen the links of 
interdependence as the developed North increasingly 
resorted to protectionist measures to stave off the 
developing countries’ exports. Faced with unpre- 
cedented recessionary conditions accompanied by 
record rise in unemployment, the North turned a 
deaf ear to the moral implorations for an equit- 
able order and an open trading system. 

It has continued to subsidise its agricultural 
exports in order to maintain agricultural income, 
reducing the share of the developing countries’ 
exports of food, most notably of sugar and beef. 
(World Development Report 1983 page 13). In pro- 
cessed agricultural commodities developing countries 
raised their market share from 3.5 per cent in 1970 
to 3.7 per cent in 1980, an average annual growth 
of only 0.6 per cent. Developed countries also sub- 
sidised capital goods export much to the distress of 
competing with the developing countries’ capital 
goods exports. Tariff and non-tariff barriers like 
health and ‘quality’ regulations affected the develop- 
ing countries’ manufactured exports like footwear 
and textiles. Yet, high-income elasticity products 
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from the developing countries penetrated the 
developed countries’ markets because of cost com- 
petitiveness and improvement in quality. Developing 
countries managed to increase their share of manu- 
factured exports. The growth of market penetration 
does not imply that protection was ineffective; 
with trade restrictions, exports would undoubtedly 
have grown faster, even in manufactures. Moreover, 
the protectionist threat reduced investment in 
export-oriented activities in many developing coun- 
tries, increasing supply contraints. 

Developed countries reduced concessional finance 
and Official Development Assistance failed to grow; 
at the same time, the advanced developing countries 
managed to free themselves from concessional 
financing relying more on export credit, bank sector 
credits and direct foreign investments and multi- 
lateral sources. Net receipts of ODA expanded by 
50 per cent between 1978 and 1980 but have subse- 
quently stagnated. Net private direct investment 
which began to accelerate in the late 1970s stalled as 
growth in the developing and the developed coun- 
tries declined. Most of the financing needs since 
1980 have been met by reserve movements and 
short-term borrowing. Privatisation of credit in the 
1970s meant increased availability of export finance 
at low real interest rates. 

Developing countries still bought machinery and 
equipment from the developed countries whose 
percentage share in the developed countries’ total 
exports increased from 27 per cent in 1973 to 34 per 
cent in 1980 (World Development 1983, p. 15). But 
the developed countries’ total exports to the non- 
oil developing countries shrank; the percentage of 
total exports declined from 22 per centin 1966 to 
18 per cent in 1973 and to 20 per centin 1981. On 
the other hand, the non-oil developing countries’ 
percentage of total exports going to the developed 
countries also declined from 68 per cent in 1966, to 
67 per cent in 1973, to 60 per cent in 1981. (IMF, 
“International Financial Statistics Supplement on 
Trade Statistics, 1982.” pp. 80-81.) Between 1973-76 
and 1979-80 purchasing power of exports in percen- 
tage terms declined for low-income Asia from 58.5 
to 15.7, for Africa from 18.7 to 3.5. For middle- 
income Oil importers from 4.5 to 2.5 and oil expor- 
ters from 71.0 to 11.5. (World Development Report 
1983, page 13). 
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Countries dependent on one or two exports for 
earning of their foreign exchange suffered most. The 
volume of commodity exports other than fuels from 
the South remained virtually unchanged from 1979 
to 1981. Changes in the purchasing power of exports 
affected the developing countries’ capacity to import. 
The volume of imports in the non-oil-exporting 
developing countries fell by three-and-half per cent 
a year between 1978 to 1980 and there was a further 
decline in 1981 and 1982. 

The outcome of the changes in patterns of trade, 
in manufacturing and sources of finance has been an 
altered relationship between ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’. 
There is more autonomous growth in the developing 
countries and increased resilience from world reces- 
sion. It is a pointer in the direction of more regional 
cooperation and enhanced scope for South-South 
dialogue. 

South-South trade has increased its share in the 
total exports emanating from the South — from 
20 per cent in 1973 to 24 per cent in 1981. More 
complementarities are emerging between countries 
of the South. As the newly industrialised countries 
(NICs) move up to high-skill exports they are 
leaving a gap to be filled in the low-skill semi-manu- 


factured products range, by the middle income deve-. 


loping countries. Ifin this newly emerging scene, 
the low-income developing countries could find a 
niche, then the developing countries could have 
among them a suitable division of labour from the 
raw material stage to the manufacturing stage. 
Unfortunately, 32 low-income developing countries 
are still dependent on a single non-fuel primary 
commodity for over one-third their of exports. They 
are still reliant on concessional assistance from the 
developed countries and are not resilient to changing 
world demand. They are unable to effect timely 
sales and diversify away from products with relatively 
low-income elasticity of demand. 

In the case of commodity exports there is com- 
monality of interests among the producer countries 
of the South. They are related to problems of low 
productivity, unremunerative prices to producers, 
lack of efficient marketing, storage and transport, 
lack of or inadequate research and development, 
product diversification and low degree of processing 
of commodities. They face tariff barriers in the 
developed countries which rise with the degree of 
processing and have stood in the way of high value 
added exports and processing from taking place in 
the country of origin. 

There is also scope for South-South cooperation in 
the field of energy exploration and finding alterna- 
tive sources of energy. This is because the depend- 
ence of many developing countries on oil and other 
energy imports has continued to grow. While ab- 
sorbing a relatively small absolute share of net 
energy imports, they have accounted for considerable 
share of the increment in the net world energy 
imports, from nine per cent in 1960-1973 to 24 per 
cent in 1973-80. (OECD: “World Economic Inter- 
dependence and the Evolving North-South Relation- 
ship”, Paris 1983, page 77). There is need for an 
improvement in oil consumption per unit of output 
which would reduce the strain of energy imports on 
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their development programmes. 

The strange twist to the situation of changing 
inter-relationships is that for its recovery, to a large 
extent, the North will depend on the developing 
countries’ markets Today, the developing countries’ 
markets absorb two-fifths of US exports. But this 
is going to be increasingly difficult with a rising 
balance of payments deficit problem of the develop- 
ing countries. Between 1980 and 1981, the aggre- 
gate external deficits of the non-oil developing 
countries rose $ 16 by billion. The developing 
countries are also faced with the problem of high 
debt ratio: the ratio of debts to exports rose from 
7.6 per cent to 10.4 per cent between 1980 and 
1982. Not totally obliterated from the scene is 
the threat of default by a major debtor from the 
South. This the North can ill afford. Also, for 
its flow of returns on direct investment in the deve- 
loping countries, it is important to retain links with 
the South. 

Even if it can do without agricultural imports, the 
North is still dependent on the South for certain 
industrial raw materials. Their food and beverages 
imports can however go down further. In the food, 
beverages and tobacco group perhaps the outstand- 
ing changes in the mid-1960s and early 1970s was an 
expansion in the total market for these products. 
But from the early 1970s to 1980, there were shifts in 
the pattern of consumer demand towards meat 
and to a lesser extent, alcoholic beverages (all hav- 
ing a relatively high self-sufficiency ratio) and away 
from cereals, sugar and topical beverages. (UNCTAD: 
Trade and Development Report 1982). But for some 
raw materials which originate in the South there are 
no feasible alternative sources of supply (excepting 
copper) for bauxite, tin, tropical timber and natural 
rubber. 

For its part the South will continue to depend on 
imports of capital equipment and technological 
knowhow. The North still absorbs a substantial 
part of the South’s exports of manufactures, food 
and raw materials. It siill has financial centres 
from which funds will continue to be borrowed 
by the South to service its debts and to carry for- 
ward its development programme. ‘ 

But underneath it all, the foundations of mutual 
interests and interdependence will gradually shift 
around and give way more to alternative systems of 
regional cooperation and self-reliant growth. The 
de-link scenario (Scenario C) between the North and 
South as discussed in OECD study Jnter futures which 
was introduced in order to analyse the implication 
of a North-South confrontation may will be realised. 
It supposes the implementation of ‘delinking’ stra- 
tegies by a majority of developing countries, colleg- 
ial management by the countries of the North with 
increased liberalisation of their trade, slower growth 
without any change in values in these countries, and 
no convergence of production because the main 
OECD zones would be variously affected by the 
Nort-South break. (OECD: Facing the Future 1979, 
page 87). 

Thus, unless efforts are made to save the integ- 
rated world economic system, its future may conform 
to Scenario C. O 
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Wheels of Progress in Jammu & Kashmir 


receive a new momentum under the dynamic Leadershie of 


Dr. Faroog Abdullah 


Economy shows visible signs of buoyancy. The net State 


Domestic Product went up from Rs. 285 crores in 
1974-75 a commendable growth rate of 4.4% 


Food production likely to touch 16.55 ton mark this year. 


Area under fruit growing jumped to 1.10 lakh hectares in 1981-82 representing 
an increase of 34 per cent over 82,000 hectares in 1974-75. 


Power Generation rose to 209 MWS from 82.14 MWS in 1974-75. 


Under integrated Rural Development Programme, 45,000 families are being 
covered in 1982-83 to ameliorate their lot. 


Under the rural electrification Programme, 5153 villages and 1330 hamlets were 
electrified by 1981-82 end. Electricity has also been made available to over 316 
Harijan bastis. 


Four Industrial areas including an electronics Complex have been set up. A 
number of units have come up in these areas. District Industries Centres have 
been set up in all the Districts. 


In 1982-83, about 1000 small scale units, employing 5000 persons were 
registered formally after these went into production. Another 2000 such units, 
with an employment potential of 10,000 are expected to go into production in 
1983-84. BE 


Handicrafts Production jumped to Rs. 6.85 crores against Rs. 20 crores in 
1974-75. 


A 150-bed component of the prestigious Sher-i-Kashmir Institute of Medical 
Science was commissioned in December 1982. Its capacity is being doubled 
this year. 


Potable water provided to 2697 villages with a population of about 18.14 lakhs. 
Work on the master plan projects for augmenting supply of drinking water in 
Jammu & Srinagar crities is proressing satisfactorily. 


Road length reaches 7,859 Kilometers. 


Issued by 
Directorate General Information and Public Relations J&K Government. 
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NIEO: A Strategy for the Nonaligned 


SULEKH C. GUPTA 


[npr GANDHI is going to New York to address 

the UN General Assembly on September 28, 
1983, in her capacity as Chairperson of the Non- 
aligned Movement. She willno doubt inform the 
UN Assembly of the economic and social distress 
caused in the developing countries for reasons be- 
yond their control, especially the global economic 
crisis, the armaments race and the second cold war, 
but also of their deep disappointment at the lack 
of response from the developed capitalist countries, 
especially some important ones among them, to the 
proposals of the Seventh Nonaligned Summit held 
in Delhi in March 1983. She will also no doubt talk 
of the poor results of the Summit of the developed 
countries in Williamsburg and of the Sixth Session 
‚of the UN Conference on Trade and Development 
in Belgrade. Thus, one hopes she will be able to 
convince the heads of State and/or Government 
whom she has requested to attend the UN Assembly 
Session, about the futility of making any further en- 
treaties and prayers to the big capitalist powers to 
listen to the voice of commonsense and reason re- 
garding the establishment of a New International 

_ Economic Order. 

But, as Chairperson of the Nonaligned Movement, 
her task does not end there nor with hoping for 
responses to her speeches from the intransigent 
countries. She has the obligation to lead the non- 
aligned to a feasible and practical line of action for 
the future, which the Nonaligned should be able to 
accept unitedly and implement without mutual bic- 
kerings. The purpose of this brief note is to deli- 
neate the broad contours of such a possible strategy. 

The centre-piece of this strategy is that it has to 
be designed by Indira Gandhi on the moral and 
political values of truth and non-violence employed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in the struggle for India’s 
national freedom. India, as perhaps the first country 
to secure independence from British imperialism, and 
regarding her national struggle for freedom as only 
a part of the worldwide freedom struggle from im- 
perialism, has now to think of a new struggle of free- 
dom of the whole block of Nonaligned and other 
developing countries and suggest ways and-means to 
achieve success. The cherished moral and political 
values of our national freedom struggle have to be 
deployed in the united struggle of the nonaligned 
countries against imperialism which is the main 
stumbling block in the way of establishment-of the 
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New International Economic Order. 

Indira Gandhi has thus to formulate a strategy 
based on truth and non-violence which will be ac- 
ceptable to the Nonaligned Movemert. An attempt 
is made below to outline the main elements to be 
included in the strategy so that it could provoke 
some respone from the developed capitalist countries 
towards opening negotiations cn the establishment 
of NIEO. 

The strategy should have two dialectical compo- 
nents, namely, that of non-cooperation with the dev- 
eloped intransigent capitalist countries in interna- 
tional fora, and intensification of cooperation among 
developing countries, financial, economic and iechni- 
cal. The suggestion for non-cooperaticn is based on 
the Mahatma’s movement for non-cooperation in the 
early twenties in India. 

In the extension of this principle to the inter- 
national level, certain elemeniary facts of the present 
world situation are to be kept in view. These are 
that the present world economy and polity function 
on the basis of decisions reached in international 
fora, especially the United Natiors. About 160 
governments are members of the United Nations 
which is composed of a large number of sub-organi- 
sations and specialised agencies. Practically every 
ministry of every developing country is associated 
in one way or another with the functioning of these 
international organisations which from time to 
time adopt decisions of international and national 
policy. Therefore, if the mnonaligned countries 
have to register their non-violent protest against 
the sabotage of negotiations on NIEO, this can 
be done only through the Gandhian technique of 
non-cooperation with the existing legislative and 
international procedures of cooperation. 

This non-cooperation would be particularly justi- 
fied now, after the futility of efforts of appeals and 
supplication to the developed countries has been 
seen both at Williamsburg and at Belgrade. Neither 
at the meetings of OECD nor of IMF and the 
World Bank has any regard been shown to the New 
Delhi proposals of the Nonaligned. It is therefore 
high time that the Chairperson of the Nonaligned 
Movement thought of a more effective strategy for 
some action on those proposals. In our opinion, 
non-cooperation with the work of international 
organisations which oblige the developing countries 
to observe and implement many actions--which are 
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tieeded for the efficient functioning of the inter- 
dependent international economy which the world 
has become today, will be seen as a measure of pro- 
test against the intransigence of certain countries in 
the matter of global negotiations. 

Indira Gandhi must of course declare, after due 
consultations with those heads of state or govern- 
ment who will be in New York, that the members 
of the Nonaligned Movement would refuse to co- 
operate with the international fora if the developed 
countries do not agree to discuss and open negotia- 
tions on the NIEO resolutions 3501 and 3502 of the 
Sixth Special Assembly of the United Nations. 
Though these resolutions were adopted without 
vote, they have the same validity as any other deci- 
sions of the United Nations, in protest against 
non-implementation of which the nonaligned 
countries should commence their campaign of non- 
cooperation. 

The second component of the strategy would be 
composed of more intensive and sustained efforts 
for promoting economic cooperation among deve- 
loping countries by substituting economic activities 
in which the Nonaligned are dependent on the deve- 
loped capitalist countries by developing parallel 
economic relations with the developing nonaligned 
countries. In this respect, there are three areas 
which deserve very high priority. In this effort the 
socialist group of countries have to be taken into 
confidence to cooperate with the Nonaligned in the 
promotion of economic and technical cooperation 
among developing couniries. 

The first area of cooperation is that of money 
and finance. Experts of the nonaligned countries 
have already recommended the establishment of a 
bank of the nonaligned countries to act as a financial 
agent of these countries to provide finance for eco- 
nomic development. This bank should be the reposi- 

tory of all the surplus savings of the nonaligned 
7 countries which can be developed as a source of 
funds for projects to be executed in the developing 
countries. 

The second part of the activity could be to per- 
suade the socialist countries to agree to make the 
Soviet rouble a multilaterally convertible currency 
for the mutual trade of the developing countries and 
with COMECON countries. 

Since the Soviet Union has large deposits of gold 
and has a stable economic and political system, with 
an economy which is free of crises and slumps, the 
rouble as a universal currency of trade among deve- 
loping countries can inspire sufficient confidence to 
promote mutual trade. Moreover, since trade with 
the socialist countries is a growing factor in almost 
all developing couniries, including the trade in arms, 
multilateral convertibility of the rouble will facilitate 
the expansion of trade of all developing countries 
among themselves as well as their collective trade with 
the COMECON countries. But in view of the adjust- 
ments that this major change in the world financial 
system may require, some economic adjustments of 
the COMECON bloc with the capitalist countries, 
and the currency alignments with the dollar and the 
European countries, will need to be made. This idea 
has to be examined in depth. 
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As a third element in the field of money and 
finance, the issue of all the debt burden of the non- 
aligned countries and the request to the West to 
reduce it and reschedule it in order to prevent a 
total collapse of the world economic system. These 
questions must be examined in depth at the proposed 
moneiary conference, with universal participation, 
which the nonaligned countries have recommended 
to be held. The Soviet Union and the other socia- 
list countries, according to press reports, have 
already agreed to participate in such a conference. 

The second area of operation among developing 
countries is that of trade and commerce. In this 
field, the major dangers arise from the growing 
protectionism of the developed capitalist countries 
against imports from Nonaligned and other develop- 
ing countries and the deterioration of terms of trade 
of the limited exporis that are able to get through 
to the developed countries in the present stage of the 
global economic crisis. The nonaligned countries 
will have to evolve their own independent inter- 
national mechanisms as proposed by UNCTAD, 
namely, joint marketing instead of competitive sales 
of their products to the developed capitalist coun- 
tries and more intensive cooperation amongst their 
state trading organisations. 

There has also been a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a global system of trade preferences for 
trade among developing countries which would be 
free of the most favoured nation clause of GATT. 
Tt is time for the Nonaligned to adopt these propo- 
sals made by UNCTAD and declare the date of 
their implementation so that in their own economic 
interest the developed capitalist countries will be 
persuaded to open global negotiations soon on the 
establishment of NIEQO. 

However, the strategy of non-cooperation with the 
developed capitalist countries and of cooperation 
among the developing countries can be pursued only 
in the context of policies of universal world peace 
and peaceful coexistence. Therefore, the whole 
weight of the nonaligned countries has to be first 
placed on measures by the developed capitalist coun- 
tries to ensure and guarantee the maintenance of 
world peace by contributing to the success of the 
Geneva negotiations on reduction of arms and to 
divert at least 10 per cent of the savings made by 
reducing arms expenditure for the development of 
the nonaligned and developing countries. This should 
make the third component of the strategy of the 
Nonaligned. 

Thus, a strategy based on Gandhian principles and 
taking into account the realities of the burden of 
huge armaments expenditure and debts on the non- 
aligned countries, and the realities of the present 
international mechanisms to enforce compliance by 
the developing countries for running the international 
economy, and non-cooperation with those institu- 
tions, can be an effective stsategy for which Indira 
Gandhi would do well to canvass support. It will be 
natural and logical for her to extend the moral and 
political values of India’s freedom struggle to the 
expansion of the world struggle of the oppressed and 
the poor for consolidating and securing their genuine 
freedom from imperialism and neo-colonialism, C 
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HARYANA 
TOWARDS 
NOBLER GOALS 








Brick by brick foundations of an egalitarian society are being laid in Haryana. 
The 20-Point Programme enunciated by Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi has 
given new dimension to the State’s plans and policies. The sole aim is to 
promote social justice and economic growth and thus bring cheer and prosperity 
to every hearth and home. The focus of policies is on improving the quality of 
life of the village poor. 


* Progress has been achieved through a participative democracy and a responsive 
administration. Rising above the shackles of casteism and communalism, a progres- 
sive, secular and dynamic government .has attained new records in the pursuit of 
welfare programmes. The State’s economy is today sound and healthy, both in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. 


* In every sector of governmental activity, the primary focus is on aiding and assisting 
the weaker and more vulnerable sections coupled with adequate incentives for 
innovation and productivity. 


* 1,12,267 families living below the poverty line have been assisted in 1982-83 as 
against 21,695 families in 1978-79. l 

* All the 5634 Harijan bastis in the State have been provided street lighting. 

* Mewat Development Board has been set up for the speedy development of the 


hitherto neglected Mewat Areas. 


* New cooperations have been set up to provide development assistance to Backward 
Classes and the economically weaker sections. 


Haryana is setting new records of achievements in the development activities. 
it has travelled a long distance on the path of prosperity in a short.span of just 


17 years. 


(Bhajan Lal) 
Chief Minister, Haryana 
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Responsibility of Indian Press 


NEVER before has the Indian 

Press faced the question of 
responsibility so acutely as today. 
Ever since independence the 
Indian Press has been praised on 
the one hand and also attacked 
from time to time for its irres- 
ponsibility, its aggressive role, 
its cheating, lying, denigration, 
character assassination, anti- 
national attitude, its sedition, 
treason, corruption, being easy 
prey to bribery, its cowar- 
dice, its sycophancy, its avidity 
for liquor, for “crawling when 
asked to bend” — évery dirty 
word has been hurled at it. It 
has been attacked by politicians 
in power and politicians out 
of power. It has been muz- 
zled in the States, deprived of 
liberty, its members threatened, 
beaten, its premises invaded, its 
machinery wrecked and its build- 
ings set on fire. Some of its 
leading lights as also its humble 
workers have been murdered. 
The number of its fraternity who 
have been honoured by state or 
society, has been few and far 
between. Let us not imagine that 
a Magsaysay Award here and a 
Freedom Award there means 
that the Indian Press has had a 
glittering career of acclaim, 
approbation and congratulation. 
Even the Awards are motivated 
and not meant to honour pro- 
fessionalism only. 

The Indian Press has borne all 
these indignities with patience, 
calm, fortitude and 3ome measure 
of courage. But sometimes it has 
reacted sharply. The Bihar Press 
Bill, for example, caused an 
upsurge that led to its final death. 
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States like Orissa, Tamilnadu 
and Kashmir have also had to 
think twice about bills and meas- 
ures meant to curb the Press. 

The fight to preserve the free- 
dom of the Press will continue. 
The debate about the role of the 
press will also continue not only 
in India but also all over the 
world. Depending upon which 
country and at what stage of 
development, what its political, 
economic, social problems are, 
each country or group of coun- 
tries will consider the problem of 
the role and responsibility of its 
Press. 

For us in India, who set for 
ourselves a clear and firm objec- 
tive of winning national indepen- 
dence from the clutches of the 
British, and then of achieving 
economic, social and political 
freedom, the problem of the role 
of the Press and its responsibility 
is quite different. We believe in 
democracy, socialism, nonalign- 
ment, economic equality and free 
expression. Naturally our Press 
must reflect those aims and act 
accordingly. We have tried our 
best to do so. In some measure 
we have succeeded and in some 
measures we have failed. But so 
far, by and large we stood 
together. 

Today a new phenomenon has 
arisen in the world of journalism. 
The unity we had, howsoever 
fragile it may have been, has been 
almost shattered. The recent elec- 
tions in Jammu and Kashmir have 
created a sharp and destructive 
controversy among  pressmen 
themselves. The question that has 
come up is the credibility of 


journalists. On the one hand it 
has been said, not by politicians 
alone, but by senior and sup- 
posedly respected journalists, that 
the Indian Press has exaggerated 
the violence and rigging in the 
Kashmir elections and stooped 
low to cheat and tell lies. On the 
other hand it has been said by 
other journalists who are also 
senior, respected and responsible, 
who were men on the spot, that 
the Indian Press has not only nor 
exaggerated the Kashmir situation 
but have, in fact, exercised, in the 
national interest, very great res- 
traint in their reporting. 

In this extraordinary situation 
of in-fighting among journalists 
themselves, how do we sce our- 
selves in terms of our responsi- 
bilities? Where do we now stand? 

So far we have sustained ex- 
ternal attacks. Now ‘we havea 
situation of attacks amongst our- 
selves. Have some of us lost our 
sense of perspective, our objec- 
tivity, our larger vision of 
national interest, of professional 
integrity, of serving our commu- 
nity, society, the greater world 
around us, the crucial issues 
confronting mankind? And are 
there a very special elites 
minority among us who alone 
represent what is best for the 
nation, the world, indeed the 
universe? 

I think we cannot, today, 
escape these questions. The res- 
ponsibility of the Indian Press is 
faithfully to mirror the reality of 
the Indian situation, howsoever 
grim, hard, demoralising, humi- 
liating as it may be. It is also its 

(Contd. on page 121) 
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Where India Should Head? 


MOHIT SEN 


T# sense of national disquiet keeps growing. It'is ` 


not only and not so much that the number. of 
problems keep increasing. It is much more that the 
forces of the nation that can and should come 
together to solve them keep increasing the distance 
between themselves. Herein is the greatest peril to 
our nation and to the possibilities of its advance. 

We have reached a critical point of our indepen- 
dent historial journey. It would be wrong to echo 
Yeats and declaim 

A waste of breath the years behind, - 
The years to come a waste of breath, 
In balance with this life, this death. 

It is tempting to relapse into this mood and sit 
back as cynical or sulking observers. But the mood 
would not be a true reflection of the total reality. It 
would be still less a morally tenable position. 

There are, perhaps, three shaping features of the 
situation on which attention should be focussed. 

The first is that India has become a great power 
in Asia and in the entire Third World whose pre- 
sence counts. This is felt if not adequately under- 
stood by millions of our people. It is- appreciated 
and supported by the Soviet Union, other states of 
the Socialist community and the anti-imperialist 
states and forces generally. It is thoroughly disliked 
and feared by US imperialism in particular but also 
by all other forces of reaction, among whom we 
must also regrettably include the dominant’ section 
of the neo-Maoist rulers in Beijing. 

The second is that there is a hiatus, a hurting, gap 
between this status of a great power, for which the 
international balance of forces is also greatly respon- 
sible, and the socio-economic basis on which it 
rests. The medium level of capitalist development, 
the persistence of multi-structures whose functioning 
is not and cannot be synchronised, the continuation 
of multimillioned staggering poverty and the 
increasing and divisive inequality, make it immensely 
difficult to sustain this status. Even more our 


national and international vulnerability is enhanced’ 


by this gap between the achievements and the base 
on which it insecurely rests. 

The third is that both the: achievement and the 
inadequacy and crisis of structures are refracted 
through a state of national mass consciousness 
about which the most appropriate generalisation, 
perhaps, is that it is fragmented but pushing towards 
a focus. But that focus is not inevitably one of 
revolutionary advance. It would quite as easily be 
that of counter-revolutionary throwback. 

It is against this background of the three shaping 
features of our situation that an analysis can be 
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attempted of different reactions to this reality. It is 
the dominant, outwardly at least, reactions which 
would have to be analysed even if these turn out not 
to be particularly helpful in terms of national 
advance. 

This is one clear-cut reaction. And that emanates 
from those who are angered by the status and the 
potentiality of our country and who parasitically 
feed upon the basic weakness of our system as well 
as utilise the fragmentation of national mass con- 
sciousness. They have a focus. It is destabilisation, 
beginning with rendering the existing system dys- 
functional and turning discontent into channels of 
split on the basis of false issues. 

It is no use shirking the fact that they have had 
a fair measure of success. If we look back at the 
past few years it is clear that the pledge of giving a 
government that works has not been fulfilled. Quite 
naturally this has been made a point of indictment 
against the ruling party and the Prime Minister. The 
indictment is fully deserved and has to be made, 
despite the knowledge that wrong use would and is 
being made of it. Of course, not indictment alone 
but organised action as well. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be overlooked that the issues which have dominated 
national consciousness are not those relating either 
to our country’s status or to the need for basic 
structural changes, except for one. The exception 
has been a growing awareness of the sense of 
national danger, especially as posed from abroad. 
Otherwise, the general and justified mass restiveness 
has found expression in the continuing unsettlement 
in Assam, the spate of communal and caste clashes 
and the crisis in Punjab. What the Sri Lanka spillout 
will be is not yet clear but it can have quite 
dangerous consequences in Tamilnadu. There have 
been many — and some of them very dogged - - 
mass actions of considerable importance but these 
have been either sectional or relegated to the back- 
ground by other eruptions. 

Yet the other side of the coin has also to be seen. 
Despite all that has taken place as a result of and 
adding to the basic weakness mentioned above, 
India has pulled along, though to say it has pulled 
through would be misleading complacency. We have 
not gone down nor has our status and our role been 
destroyed as our enemies hoped and worked for. 
This is because of our inherited and acquired stren- 
gths and of course the strength of our friends whom 
some of us still love to lump together in the cate- 
gory of “‘super-powers”’. 

Another point of comfort — to have it is not to be 
sneered at — is that the issues that have come to 
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the forefront are not those which can be solved by l i 


those who have seized upon them. Neither the Akalis 
nor the Assamese chauvinists nor their not-so-con- 
cealed supporters can solve the crisis in Punjab nor 
the unsettlement in Assam. And the struggle over 
these issues is not such as can have an all-embracing 
or nationwide character. They can divide and divert 
national mass consciousness but they cannot build 
an alternative, much less give even the glimmner of 
hope of advance of the country and the people. 

Indeed, of the Right as a whole it can be said 
that they can utilise the crisis. They can never solve 
it. They are, moreover, subject to the law of dimin- 
shing returns. If the passions roused are both under- 
stood and kept under control by all appropriate 
means while solutions are not only proposed but 
pushed through by struggle and administration, the 
Right can be kept at bay and isolated. But it cannot 
be done by and adhoc firefighting. There has to be 
a purpose and a vision in forming all crisis-solving 
measures. : 

- This brings us to the second type of reaction. It 
is essentially one of maintaining the status quo, 
that is, India’s position as a power that counts on 
the basis of the same foundation that makes this 
very position vulnerable. There is worry and con- 
cern at the way in which everything seems to turn 
into the opposite of what was intended. The main- 
tenance of total control through the imposition of 
loyal lieutenants turns into loss of control of the 
State itself with lieutenants loyal only to themselves 
competing in protestation of loyalty as if only the 
recognition of that loyalty would make it worthwhile. 
No one feels safe and precisely that insecurity is 
created which complete control was supposed to 
prempt or prevent. And that insecurity induces a 
competition in corruption which not only alienates 
the masses but produces a paralysis of the organs 
of implementation at different levels. 

But one wonders whether there is a single example 
of the masses being led to achieve their own interest 
without their knowing it, tricked into doing what is 
for their own good. There was a sound sense and 
profound perception in the statement of Marx that 
the workers would themselves achieve their own 
emancipation or they would not achieve it. The 
management-manipulation method leads to arbitrari- 
ness, and a loss of touch with reality. It is in the 
end a powerful auxiliary of the destabilisers, render- 
ing ineffective or defective an important organ of 
struggle against them. 

The third type of reaction is that many on the 
Left, either miss or significantly belittle the first of 
the three shaping features of the present situation, 
that is, the achievement and the responsibility of 
our country’s status and role and the impact which 
this has on the national mass consciousness. Instead 
it seizes upon the distorted reflection of genuine 
mass discontent, absolutises it and seeks to build 
upon it. In so doing it denies what Marx and Lenin 
insisted upon so often — the truth is the whole, it 
is made up of parts in interconnection, butit is not 
only more than the parts of which it is made up but 
the parts have significance as parts of the whole. 
Because of such denial even its actions based upon 
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INDIA: 
Nature of Society and 
Present Crisis 


Baren Ray 
Foreward by : P.N. Haksar 


Some Opinions 


This is a more than usually thoughtfal and thus wel- 
come study of our country’s problems. There isa 
unity in these essays and much refreshing evidence of 
the writer prefering always to relate contemporary 
problems to basic principles rooted in the process of 
social change and he has many pregnant observations 
on developmental issues in post-colonial societies. He 
has many perspicacious observations on India’s politi- 
cal scene and the role of the Left, especially of Com- 
munists in whom alone, in spite of their frailties and 
failures, hc can repose his trust for the future...It is a 
book with many virtues, and merits wide appreciation. 


: — Hiren Mukherjee in Patriot 

The author is an unabashed leftist with the courage 

to take the conventional political position expected of 
\him and every issue he examines benefits from the 
analytical skills at his command. The book is refresh- 
ing in that it represents the exuberant outpourings of 
the committed mind. —Dilip Cherian in Seminar’ 


Baren Ray’s book is written in response to the ques- 
tion whither India; this just about sums up its context 
and its purpose...No one, who has an open mind can 
afford to ignore this book. The essays in the book 
need to be read ifa healthy national debate on the 
form of development is to be initiated, as it undoub- 
tedly should. — R.C. Dutt in Hindustan Times 


Baren Ray has raised many contoversial 
issues that demand discussion at length: a pro- 
found understanding of the nation and its 
complex problems; identification of priorities; 
evolution of a programme of action based on a 
national ideology; and mobilising the masses 
behind it for a national renewal. The issues 
raised by Ray have a vital bearing on this 
fundamental task of the Indian Revolution. 
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a part of the reality get distorted. It fails to build its 
own independent base. 

Following from this grave methodological error 
comes at times a seemingly flawless exercise 
in formal logic. It is argued that in conditions of 
capitalist stabilisation or stability the forces of revo- 
lutionary transformation cannot advance. Therefore, 
the tactical objective should always be to weaken 
those governments or leaders most capable of ensur- 
ing such stability, though of course taking care not 


to strengthen other power centres and leaders with. 


whom a future conflict was inevitable. Here the 
convergence with the proponents or representatives 
of the first reaction becomes quite clear. 

So it turns out to be in practice also if we remem- 
ber the recent reaction of E.M.S. Namboodiripad to 
the Lok Dal-BJP alliance. First he stated that though 
unfortunate his party would decide its attitude 
towards this new formation later, not excluding the 

possibilities of cooperation. Next he stated that this 
was not exactly what he intended. In any event his 
opinion was that the Lok Dal-BJP alliance would 
only help Indira Gandhi who, by implication at 
least, was‘ the real enemy to be fought. It is quite 
natural against this background that CPI has had to 
respond sharply to the polemical attack, if abuse can 
be given that respectable name, from CPI-M. The 
leadership of the latter has obviously not been to 
Beijing only to drink Chinese tea or relish the deli- 
cacy called Beijung duck. Nor did Deng Xiao-bing 
and other neo-Marxist luminaries bring them all the 
way only to make some paltry confessions about the 
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responsibility of the Gang of Four and others in 
spoiling the relations between the two parties. Both 
sides to the dialogue went with their own aims and 
interests in mind and obviously discovered a definite 
convergence. 

Whatever damage this reaction may do to CPI-M 
is naturally its own affair, though it should be noted 


. that CPI-M has not been able to grow much beyond 


its inherited strength in its inherited areas and that, 
quite certainly, the expectations it had about itself 
and some others had about it in 1978 have failed to 
materialise. It is in no sense itself an alternative to 
the present ruling power structure including the 
ruling party, nor has it been able to build any 
alliance or front that can be. But by any standards 
CPI-M is an important party of the Left and the 
broad Communist movement in our country which 
has a significant role to play and without whom 
difficulties would increase when it comes to taking 
the nation forward. The working people in many 
places expect much from the united work of the Left, 
especially CPI and CPI-M. It is for this reason among 
others, that their reaction is unfortunate. 

It is quite evident from the critical attitude adopt- 
ed by the author of the present article to the three 
above-mentioned reactions to what he considers are 
the three shaping features as to what is his own 
approach. It has to be one of combining the recogni- 
tion of our country’s status and role with working 
to create the appropriate base for it by transforming 
the present fragmented national mass consciousness 
by giving it a focus and perspective of national 
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advance so as to bring into being an alternative 
which corresponds to the needs and the possibilities 
of the situation. It is the course of building the 
strategic National Democratic Front or the tactical 
Left and Democratic National Alternative, that is, 
an alternative both to the conter-revolutionary 
destabilisers and the status quo defenders. It is 
really absurd and damaging to reduce the whole 
problem to one of somehow dethroning Indira 
Gandhi or somehow preserving her rule. The crite- 
rion by which to guide either in prospect or retros- 
pect any particular action a particular situation is 
whether this helps the process of going towards the 
formation and advance of this kind of alternative 
and this kind of alternative alone. 

It would be wrong to say that no reforms are 
intended and that all interest has been lost in deve- 
lopment. Reforms in the system or reform of Part 
of the system are certainly intended and even pro- 
mulgated but all with the aim of making the system 
itself work, not of transforming it, making it diffe- 
rent. Development too, is intended largely to pre- 
serve and to bring through a sheer process of accu- 
mulation whereas the point often is to remove the 
bottlenecks produced precisely by accumulation or 
by the fact that support-areas or new spheres of 
development have to be opened up if even the 
previous development is not to stagnate. 

The problem of poverty is sought to be tackled 
more as a matter of charity by evading as far as 
possible the root of the matter, thatis, the question 
of property relations. It is forgotten or deliberately 


overlooked that the crux of self-reliant development 
— and that is the only development at all possible 
in this age for a country of our size — is the crea- 
tion of and catering to the domestic market. This 
in its turn is impossible without radical socio-econo- 
mic transformation. This is not some new-fangled 
idea nor is it the dead dogma of received radicalism. : 
It is the experience of our past both as far as the 
limited industrialisation of the colonial period is 
concerned as well as that embodied in the thought 
and programme of the most farsighted leaders of the 
national movement, later carried forward in the 
shape of the Nehru-Mahalanobis model of growth 
which was never put into operation in the dimension 
and spirit with which it was first promoted. 

What is particularly distressing is the attempt 
being made to theorise the tactic or strategy of 
maintenance of the status quo as our polity and, 
indeed society having entered that phase of its 
development where management and manipulation 
is the summum bonum. Management-mainpulation 
is sought to be substituted for leadership, for ima- 
ginative response to challenge, to projecting a vision 
and design of development and being able to move 
the masses along the trajectory to its attainment. 
In the end the management-manipulation adhere- 
nts go to the extent of imagining that the leader 
himself and herself can be managed or manipulated.: ` 
Basically this is a profoundly anti-democratic attit- 
ude and orientation. And here it isa question of 
scientific conviction or faith, if you like, about the 
role of the masses inthe making of such history 
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West Bengal Sch. Castes & Sch. Tribes Development 


and Finance Corporation 
(A Govt. of West Bengal Undertaking) 


135A, Biplabi Rashbehari Basu Road (2ad Floor) 
Calcutta-700 001 


This Corporation in an endeavour to remove the course of poverty from the 
life of millions of S.C. and S.T. families in the State, has since 1981, financed 
4,73,198 families for different income generating and employment oriented pro- 
grammes involving a total project cost of Rs. 32,61,52,861. With limited resources 
and unlimited determination we are marching ahead towards our seemingly unachiev- 
able target of bringing economic stability, security in the life of 8 lakh families in 
the State now living below the poverty line. 
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which is in their interest. It is true that the masses 
have often acted against their own interests or that 
they have acted to achieve the interests of others 
with which their own have had only a limited 
convergence. 

In order to accomplish this difficult task one 
other prerequisite has to be fulfilled. Itis the dis- 
semination of socialist consciousness among the 
working class and working people in general. Ina 
country where every party inscribes socialism on its 
banner, there is woeful lack of socialist conscious- 
ness, perhaps on the erroneous assumption that this - 
sannot be given priority in what is termed the stage 
of the completion and carry-forward of the anti- 
imperialist democratic revolution. But surely, theory 
and historical experience, including our own, insist 
that this is precisely what cannot be done without a 
strong and hegemonic force imbued with socialist 
’ consciousness. It is not the socialist revolution alone. 
which requires such a force nor, letit be said, does 
the building of such a force require the immediate 
objective being that of a socialist revolution. 

In this task the role of the intellegentsia is of 
crucial importance. Certainly, socialist consciousness 
cannot be imported and disseminated in the abstract. 
It requires deep study producing convincing results 
regarding our country in the totality of what has 
made it what it is. But not only that. What is also 
required is the propagation of the fundamentals of 
the socialist outlook and world view on a mass scale 
and for the creation of the organic intelligentsia of 
the working class and working people. Study classes 
should not be confined only to being one of the 
forms of what is called “party education”. They 
have to be conducted for and where the working 


class and working people are, and conducted asa: 


part of their struggle and life. Without strenuous 
and sustained endeavours inthis sphere there can 
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be little hope of building those socialist citadels 
which are needed to protect India as well as to be 
rallying centres for vanguard forces to go forth to 
battle for the advance of India. 

This protection and this advance require this force 
imbued with socialist consciousness precisely because 
there can now be no evasion of the property ques- 
tion in our Country. Here again, it needs to be 
stressed that the raising of the property question 
neither means nor automatically requires that the 
stage of the revolution has to be socialist. It does 
mean and does require the relegation from priority 
the preservation and the expansion of private owner- 
ship of the means of production. The democratic 
character of the next phase of national advance is 
not only because feudal and semi-feudal modes of 
surplus extraction have to be eliminated. It is so also 
because for the very purpose of national advance 
and in the battle against imperialism self-reliant 
development is indispensable, and this simply can- 
not be achieved without the curbing and removal 
of counter-productive monopolistic structures as 
well as raising and strengthening non-capitalist 
structures. That is precisely why the democratic 
stage of the revolutionary process is also the stage 
of transition to socialism without achieving which it 
itself is a aborted. 

The transition to socialism is not just something 
tagged on to the democratic stage of the revolution- 
ary. process nor to be regarded as the light at the 
end of the tunnel. It is a necessary aspect of the 
democratic stage, without struggling for which the 
former itself cannot be successfully reached much 
less consummated. 

Without keeping in view and propagating such a 
perspective it is not possible to effectively intervene 
in the critical contest that now proceeds apace to 
determine where India should head. O 





vested interests and enemies 


cynicism, both at home and abroad that 


firm responsibility, even if it does 
not make big headlines based, I 
am sorry to say, upon West 
European ideas, to mirror the 
strenuous, perhaps often pathetic, 
attempts made bravely to rise 
above that grim, hard, demora- 
lising, humiliating situation to a 


level which is elevating, ennobl- ` 


ing, purposeful, resolute and self- 
sustaining. 

All liberation struggles, 
whether political, social, econo- 
mic, or even just of the assertion 
of the human spirit (at one time 
the most noble, but today 
greately devalued and laughable), 
first meet with derision, con- 
tempt, even condescension, then 
with irritability, anger and 
denigration, and finally with 
hostility and determined attack 
from their powerful oppressors. 
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faltering, betrayal, and sabotage. 
Thus a two-pronged battle is 
joined. 

We in India have completed 
only one phase of our liberation 
struggle, that of getting rid of 
our physical foreign overlords. 
Many more phases of liberation 
remain to be finished, though 
perhaps steps towards achieving 
this have been taken. Freedom 
from foreign rule is not just the 
end. What freedom grows, what 
justice prevails, what order 
reigns are important and vital 
aspects of independence. How 
much of the freedom of mind 
and spirit exists and is allowed 
to exist as of the body is as im- 
portant and vital. It is in nur- 
turing these concepts and ideas 
correctly, boldly, fearlessly, un- 
mindful of the opposition of 


the Press can and must come into 
its own. This great responsibility 
assumed and executed with the 
highest and most selfless of 
motives can alone make for a 
purposeful. Press and powerful 
playing a great and invigorating 
role in our affairs. 

To assume such a role the 
press must have credibility. 
Credibility is the bedrock of all 
sincere human enterprises. With- 
out it all words and actions are 
shallow and sham, accepted by 
none, shunned by all. The 
Indian Press today faces a crisis 
of credibility. It is this which 
has also broughtabout a dis- 
ruption in its own ranks. Our 
first responsibility, therefore, is 
torestore this primary require- 
ment and then to rebuild our 
place in the world. O 
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. oil resources. 


Political Economy of Energy 


M. ZUBERI 


Bercy has been defined as the capacity to do 

work. The artful manipulation of energy has 
been an important component of man’s ability to 
survive and to develop a self-sustaining society. The 
utilisation of energy depends on two factors — 
available resources and technology to exploit them. 
This exploitation consists of seven operations: dis- 
covery of the resource, harvesting, transportation, 
storage, conversion, use and disposal. The discovery 
of a resource can be explicit and material (discovery 
of coal or oilfields), conceptual (the idea of a scheme 
to capture solar energy) or it may be in the form of 
discovery of a new conversion method (steam 
engine’or uranium fission). Sometimes the discovery 
may consist of an entirely series of technological 
improvements (use of shale oil). 

About 85 per cent of the total energy income of 
the world before the Industrial Revolution was 
derived from plants, animals and men. The aboli- 
tion of slavery was one of the causes that brought a 
general scarcity of available energy. With the Indus- 
trial Revolution coal became the strategic element 
in the diffusion of industrial civilisation, and re- 
mained the primary energy fuel from about 1840 to 
1920, after which its place was taken by oil and 
natural gas. 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas are energy 
stored up chemically from sunshine of the past 600 
million years. The accelerated pace of industrialisa- 
tion has resulted in substantial withdrawals from 
this energy bank. For instance, world consumption 
of coal during the past 120 years has been more 
than 19 times than it was during the preceding seven 
centuries. 

The quarter century of cheap oil came to an end 
in the early 1970s. During that halcyon quarter 
century, the price of oil was steadier than that of 
any other major commodity, but this was because of 
the effective market control of the international oil 
companies (the so-called Seven Sisters) and political 
and military domination by the Anglo-Saxon powers 
over the oil-producing regions in West Asia. This 
era of cheap oil was the direct result of an American 
domestic decision to protect and develop American 
Immediately after the Second World 
War, a large number of independent new companies 
embarked upon oil exploration in the expectation of 
selling it in the lucrative American market. But in 
1959 the US Government imposed import quotas on 
petroleum products which discriminated against the 
independent companies. 

Barred from the American market, these com- 
panied naturally went out in search of opportunities 
for sale in western Europe and Japan. The glut of 
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oil changed the energy balances of western Europe 
and Japan. Oil replaced coal as the most important 
energy source in western Europe by the mid-1960s. 
By 1960 oil occupied the same dominant position in 
Japan as coal did in 1950. The rapid pace of indus- 
trial and economic growth in western Europe and 
Japan can be attributed to the supply of cheap oil. 

By the beginning of the 1970s USA was facing 
economic competition from western Europe and 
Japan. In 1971 the United States had its first trade 
deficit since 1893. The American response to the 
economic challenge was a sharp one. The Nixon 
Administration decided to negate the energy advan- 
tage of America’s industrial competitors by initiat- 
ing a chain of events which resulted in an unpre- 
cedented rise in the price of oil and the end of the 
era of cheap energy. In the popular mind this 
major landmark is associated with the Arab-Israeli 
war of 1973 and the Arab embargo on oil supplies 
to countries friendly to Israel. The price rise was 
however deliberately initiated by the United States in 
collusion with the major oil companies and the con- 
servative regimes of Saudi Arabia and Iran; the war 
of 1973 acted merely as a catalytic agent. Apart 
from hurting its major industrial competitors, the 
US objective was to strengthen the conservative 
regimes in West Asia with additional flow of oil 
revenues and to isolate radical regimes like that of 
Colonel Gaddafi, which had achieved the first major 
success in revising the price of oil in 1971. By 
August 1973 the US Government had to announce 
devaluation of the dollar and events were unfolding 
in West Asia which served long-term American 
interests. The United States developed a new oil 
order based upon special relationship between USA, 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. A steady supply of oil to 
the United States and its political allies could be 
maintained and this new oil order could also serve 
several other US strategic and economic interests. 

American support to the ruling families in Saudi 
Arabia and Iran was a quid pro quo. The surplus 
money was to be recycled back into the American 
economy with the help of arms sales and financial 
deposits in American banks. .Under the US-Saudi 
Arabian Technical Cooperation Agreement, Saudi 
Arabia places money in a special deposit fund with 
the US Treasury which does not consider it as Saudi 
Arabian investment. The Treasury takes decisions 
about this money as if it is part of American wealth. 
Saudi Arabia only gets interest on this money. 

The energies of the arms salesmen were also un- 
leashed and American and West European arms 
began to flow into the oil-producing countries of 
West Asia. Military sales to Iran were valued at 
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$ 524 million in 1973, $ 3.91 billion in 1974, $ 2.6 
billion in 1975 and $ 1.3 billion in 1976. The Saudi 
purchases of American military hardware between 
1973 and 1980 came to a total of $ 34 billion. Britain 
and France also entered into arms trade agreements 
in order to recycle the petrodollars. West Germany 
resorted to the sale of nuclear power plants to Iran. 
The cancellation of this order after the Iranian revo- 
lution meant a loss of $3 billion to the West 
German company concerned. The French had 
persuaded the Shah of Iran to give a loan worth 
$ 1 billion to the French Atomic Energy Commission 
as the Iranian stake in the French enrichment 
venture. . 

The United States exercises a dominant influence 
in the world oil market. With less than six per cent 
of the world population, it consumes more than 30 
per cent of the world’s energy resources, and about 
40 per cent of the oil used in the non-communist 
world. It is instructive to note that, in comparison, 
all the developing countries together import only 
about 10 per cent of internationally traded oil. The 
United States’ annual per capita consumption of 
over 20,000 pounds of coal equivalent can be con- 
trasted with the comparable figure of about 20 
pounds of coal equivalent of Nepal. In 1980 the 
non-OPEC developing countries together consumed 
approximately 1,100 million metric tonnes coal 
equivalent — less than half the amount of energy 
used in the United States that year. 

At the same time, the amount of energy resoures 
the United States possesses are enviable. Its coal 
resources are enough for 1500 years’ consumption 
at current level. Along with Canada, South Africa 
and Australia, it is a major producer of uranium. In 
1980, 167 nuclear power plants were in operation 
throughout the world, 74 of them in USA. The 
United States has at least 250,000 tonnes of U-238 
stockpiled as a byproduct of the weapons pro- 
gramme. This stockpile has the energy equivalent 
of about a trillion tonnes of coal, or more than 1000 
years of coal mined at 1976 rate or more than 400 
years of oil at the 1976 rate of consumption. The 
United States uses about 35 per cent of the world’s 
electricity. The three American gaseous diffusion 
plants, at full steam, consume electricity which is 
more than enough to supply the needs of London. 
But even with such enormous energy resources at its 
disposal, the United States is a major importer of 
energy; in this capacity it dominates the world energy 
scene. 

The Soviet Union is the world’s largest producer 
of petroleum and second largest producer of natural 
gas. It has one-quarter of the world’s coal and 
natural gas and one-fifth of world oil. The Soviet 
Union does not import energy but exports it; it 
does not compete with its allies for energy but 
supplies them. More than half of Soviet energy 
exports go to Eastern Europe, Mongolia, Cuba and 
Vietnam; a considerable amount is also exported to 
West European countries. In 1979 the Soviet 
Union exported 1.55 million barrels of oil per day 
to Eastern Europe, 0.35 million to other Comi- 
munist allies and 1.22 million barrels per day to 
West Europe. Hard currency earnings from these 
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exports the Soviet Union uses for modernisation of 
its energy sector, especially gas pipelines. The 
steady improvement in the Soviet pipelines network 
has facilitated the penetration of West European 
markets. As early as 1972, Soviet gas originating 
in fields over 5,000 km away had reached markets in 
West Germany and France in competition with gas 
from nearby Dutch fields. 

The growing dependence of West Europe on 
Soviet oil and gas has increased fears in USA about 
European dependence on Soviet goodwill, and this 
led to the recent decision of the Reagan Admi- 
nistration to impose an embargo on technology 
exports in the energy sector to the Soviet Union. 
The West European response to this unilateral US 
decision indicates that America’s Western allies 
attache great importance to this aspect of the divi- 
dends of detent. The Soviet Union is likely to be the 
the single most import supplier of energy to 
Western Europe by the end of this decade. It has 
already been supplying enriched uranium to France, 
West Germany, Spain and Britain, and it is esti- 
mated that the Soviet Union will be providing 50 to 
80 per cent of West Europe’s enriched uranium 
needs. This energy flow from the Soviet Union 
to Eastern Europe and Western Europe is a signi- 
ficant development in the field of energy politics as 
well as in the broader patterns of international 
relationship. 

China is the only nuclear-weapon state which does 
not have a nuclear power plant in operation. It is 
however one of the three major coal-producing 
countries in the world. China exported five to six 
million metric tonnes of coal in 1980, and 340,000 
barrels per day of petroleum in 1979. China’s total 
energy export earnings were about $ 4.7 billion in 
1980, roughly a quarter of its import bill for the 
year. Until 1978 Ching’s entire technology 
acquisition programme was based on the assumption 
of increasing energy exports. Since then it has 
embarked upon extensive offshore oil exploration. 
According to a pessimistic World Bank assessment 
China may become an importer of oil in the next 
decade. China’s energy use is not very efficient, 
and the extent of this energy inefficiency came as a 
shock to a World Bank mission which made a 
survey of the Chinese economy in 1980. Com- 
mercial energy consumption per dollar of gross 
national product is more than twice as great as 
India’s. 

Developing countries dominate the supply side of 
the world’s oil industry. Out ofthe total oil pro- 
duction of about 60 million barrels per day in the 
world, 34 million barrels are exported, of which 80 
per cent come from OPEC member-countries, six per 
cent from Mexico and other non-OPEC member- 
countries and only 14 per cent from the industrialis- 
ed countries. The situation is different from the 
point of view of energy consumption. The develop- 
ing countries which constitute more than two- 
thirds of the world’s population account for only 16 
per cent of world commercial energy consumption 
while 84 per cent is consumed by the industrialised 
ste with less than one-third of the world’s popu- 
ation. 
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The OPEC countries are developing countries. As 
recently as 1960 six of the 10 OPEC countries were 
colonies or protectorates. The exploitation of their 
precious oil resources under Western economic and 
political control was the main engine for the accele- 
rated pace of industrialisation in the world, especial- 
ly in the United States, Western Europe and Japan. 
The OPEC countries consider the era of cheap oil 
as a Sacrifice of their own development in order to 
promote the development of the industrialised world. 
It was this sacrifice which was finally reversed by the 
advent of the era of rising oil prices. The OPEC 
countries became objects of envy for their sudden 
acquisition of wealth at the expense of the indus- 
trialised world. They also became the objects of 

. intense international pressure, economic, political 
and military. The OPEC surpluses were quickly 
wiped out between 1974 and 1978 because of the 
high rates of inflation of the industrialised world, the 
recycling of petrodollars through arms sales, depo- 
sits in Western banks and various other financial 
Stratagems. Their economies became more closely 
integrated with the industrialised world and the con- 
gruence of political and economic interests cemented 
the relationship and dependence of the ruling elites 
of these countries with their Western benefactors. 
Even their rhetorical support to Arabs in their dis- 
pute with Israel were brushed aside. The military 
strength of Israel and the US backing to it in no way 
wavered during the most intense phase of the so- 
called energy crisis of 1973-74. The massacre of 
Palestinians in Lebanon is the culmination of the 
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trend in West Asian politics which was initiated by 
the establishment of the American oil order since 
1973. 

The OPEC countries have not been able to trans- 
form their financial surpluses into real wealth 
because of their under-developed economic and poli- 
tical structure. The contrast between single-export 
economies and a highly industrialised economy can 
be shown by a comparison of trade figures. The 
combined trade surplus of OPEC member-countries 
for the years 1977 and 1978 was $ 35 and 30 million 
respectively. The corresponding figures for Japan 
alone were $ 17 and 25 billion respectively. 

OPEC countries have provided financial assistance 
to many develOping countries. About four per cent 
of their GNP has been given as concessional assis- 
tance on average during 1977 and 1979 compared- 
to 0.2 per cent by the industrialised countries. When 
it is realised that this assistance comes out of earn- 
ings by sale of precious non-renewable assets, the 
significance of this aid is highlighted. Apart from 
this direct financial assistance, some OPEC countries 
have been of help to other developing countries in 
an indirect manner. The sudden acquisition of 
wealth by the West Asian countries has led to an 
influx of nationals from other developing countries 
for economic opportunities, jobs and services. The 
remittances from these nationals have become a 
major source of foreign exchange. The total econo- 
nomic aid received by India in 1977-78 was $ 1.3 
billion which, after deduction of debt service, was 
reduced to $ 0.4 billion. In comparison, remittances 
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from Indian residents in the Gulf area have now 
reached about $ 1.4 billion a year. 

Availability of energy supplies at reasonable prices 
can also have a direct impact on military power. 
For instance, the Vietnam was an energy-intensive 
war. During its most acute phase, the American 
forces consumed more than one million barrels of 
oil per day at prices which were one-quarter to one- 
fifth of the 1976 prices. With the increase in oil 
prices it would not be possible for the United States 
to conduct such an energy-intensive war without 
putting the country on a full-fledged war footing. 
During the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, American cargo 
planes air-lifted weapons to Tel Aviv in the morning 
which were used by the Israelis in the afternoon. It 
has been stated that for every tonne of supplies to 
Israel, four tonnes of fuel were used. Such a high 


rate of consumption of oil is no longer feasible. 

Under-development and low energy consumption g0 
together. There is a circular relationship whereby difficulties 
in energy supply make economic growth difficult, while eco- 
nomic growth necessitates increasing energy supply. The 
development process inevitably leads to a period in which 
there is a rapid increase in the rate of energy consumption. 
This increase reflects a low level of energyuse at the begin- 
ning of the process of development. 

The low levels of commercial energy used in the develop- 
ing countries is partly due to the fact that renewable tradi- 
tional sources of energy like wood, agricultural and animal 
waste and animal power represent as much as half of their 
energy supplies. The figure is higher in the rural areas. The 
energy resources of the non-OPEC developing countries have 
not been fully exploited. For instance, there are 1.2 wells per 
Sq. mile of potentially oil-bearing sedimentary basins in the 
United States while in Asia, Africa and Latin America there 
are only 0.01 wells per sq. mile of sedimentary basins. For 
hydro electric power the proportion exploited so far is two 
per cent in Africa, six per cent in Latin America and 12 per 
cent in Asia in relation to that of the industrialised world. 

The advent of the age of costly energy has created major 
problems affecting the developmental process and the con- 
sequential political effect in the developing countries. The 
energy situation combines for them the elements of a short- 
term crisis and a long-term transition. The immediate pro- 
blem is how to cope with higher oil import bills without 
slowing down the process of development. The long-term 
challenge is how to accomplish the transition to a different 
regime of energy supply involving higher costs, different 
resource demands and possibly major modifications in 
devel opment strategies. . 

There is general consciousness that the prices of energy 
are increasing; that environmental costs of energy production 
have to be considerd; and that energy planning is now 
plagued with uncertainties. The major alternatives to the 
present fossil fuel energy regime are solar energy, used 
directly or indirectly, tidal energy, geothermal energy and 
nuclear energy. 

Nuclear energy can be produced through fission or fusion. 
The attractiveness of nuclear energy lies in the high energy 
density of nuclear fuels. A single gram of fissionable mate- 
rial yields about three million tons more energy than a single 
gram of carbon from coal, oil or natural gas. With breeder 
reactors the amount of energy obtainable from one gram of 
Uranium-238 in equal to the heat of combustion of 2.7 
tonnes of coal or 1.9 tonnes of crude oil. Fission technology, 
nowever, is currently plagued by political, economic, stra- 
tegic, technological and environmental problems which have 
considerably slowed down its worldwide growth. Nuclear 
power reactors are mainly concentrated in the industrialised 
world. These reactors require large electricity grids and a 
high level of technological skills which very few developing 
countries possess at the moment. Fission power programmes 
are also under attack in USA and West European countries. 
Only the Soviet Union and France have fairly extensive 
nuclear power programmes under development. According 

_ to some experts fission technology is now a wounded techno- 
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logy and its future is uncertain. 

As regards other source of energy, fusion energy has yet 
to be developed. If the technical hurdies in the production 
of hydrogen could be removed, mankind will have an 
unlimited source of energy from the oceans. Geothermal 
power is obtained by extracting heat that is temporarily 
stored in the earth by such sources as volcanoes. Geothermal 
and tidal energy — from the oceans — have limited possi- 
bilities. 

Solar energy hasa number of attractive attributes. It is 
reliable, simple, transferable, flexible with respect to cultural 
and settlement patterns, and environmentally safe.. This 
attractiveness has been recognised for long but research on 
solar energy has been conducted by fits and starts from the 
beginning of this century. For instance, a 50 horse-power 
solar engine was built at Meadi, near Cairo, in 1912 to pump 
water from the Nile. In recent times two schemes for utilis- 
ing solar energy have been advocated. The first one is to use 
photovoltaic cells, now used as a principal source of power 
for space satellites, to generate electricity directly when 
sunlight falls on them. But so far this method has remained 
very costly: a house with a maximum demand of 15 kilowatts 
would require $ 150,000 just for the cells. Another way of 
utilising solar energy suggested by some experts is to select 
the most favourable sites not more than 35 degrees north 
and south of the Equator as these areas receive some 3,000 
to 4,000 hours of sunshine per year. 

The advocates of solar solutions to the energy problems 
of the world maintain that apart from providing unlimited 
energy this solution would also promote international equity 
and justice, Some even speak of emergence of a new solar 
power civilisation in the tropics. They point out that man- 
kind has more or less throughout relied on renewable energy 
resources — wild plants, animals, wind and water. It was 
only in the 19th Century that a major transition occurred 
in favour of reliance on fossil fuels, first coal, then oil and 
natural gas. This fossil fuel era is coming to an end: a 
major historical transition from civilisation based on fossil 
fuels to one based on virtually inexhaustible resources is 
going to take place. Momentous conflicts between habits 
and prices, between convenience and vulnerability and 


between public good and narrow private interest are going 
to be the main features of this era of transition. @ 


TABLE 1 
Resources and Reserves of Fossil Fuels 





(economically recoverable, in 10° tons of coal equivalent) 





Popula- Coal Oil Gas Total Por 
tion capita 
10° 10°TCE 10°TCE 10°TCE 10°TCE TCE 

Developed i 

countries 1160 552 170 209 931 803 
Developing 

countries 2786 83 216 150 449 161 
OPEC 300, 2 165 125 292 973 
Non-OPEC 

Developing 

countries 2486 81 51 25 157 63 
Total world 3946 635 386 359 1380 350 

TABLE 2 


World Consumption of Energy from Non-Renewable and 
Renewable Sources, 1980 ; 
(million metric tons coal equivalent) 





Non-renewable Renewable 
Coal 3,149 Wood 1,015 
Petroleum 3,908 Hydroelectric 600 
Natural Gas 1,807 Wind 3 
Nuclear 244 ` Crop Residues 100 
Waste Methane 4 
Waste Electric & stream 100 
Geothermal , 13 
Energy Crops 3 
Solar Collectors 1 
Cowdung 57 
Total 9,108 Total 1,806 
MAINSTREAM 





What Price Human Life ? 


NANDITA HAKSAR 


T=: Indian Constitution guaran- 
tees the right to life., What 
does this right to life mean for 
our people? What is the value of 
human life in our society? 
- The state reserves to itself the 
tight to deprive a person of his 
or.her life “in accordance with 
procedure established by law”. 
The state defines crime. It decides 
the punishment. The state has 
made certain acts of its people 
punishable with death: waging or 
attempting to wage war or abet- 
ting/waging of war against the 
Government of India is punish- 
able with death. So is murder. 
There has been debate on 
whether capital punishment 
should or should not be banned. 
But who are the murderes who 
are given this penalty? Is it the 
man who deliberately shuts down 
his factory and forces hundreds 
of workers into starvation? Is it 
the mafia who run illegal mines 
where miners die in death traps? 
Is it the landlord and his hench- 
men who force bonded labourers 
to work in stone quarries? No. 
The murderer who is punished 
with death is seldom the rich and 
powerful man who uses his money 
and influence to play with the 
jives of the poor. Th as 
Somewhere, deep in our sub- 
conscious, we justify the death 
penalty by thinking it will be a 
deterrent, On- this George 
Bernard Shaw once wrote with 
the full force of sarcasm at his 
command: “‘The first is that no 
severity of punishment deters 
when detection is uncertain, as it 
must always be. When pickpoc- 
kets were hanged, pockets were 
picked ‘under the gallows. Now 
‘that the penalty is comparati- 
vely trifling, pockets are still 
picked, but never when a police- 
man is looking on. 

_ “The second is that the deter- 
rence theory leads to the conclu- 
sion that somebody must be 
punished for every crime to deter 
others from committing it. 
Whether that somebody has com- 
mitted the crime or not is of no 
consequence: an innocent person 
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will do as well as a guilty one for 
the purpose. As the gentleman 
in Bleak House said, ‘Much better 
hang wrong feller than hang 
no feller’.” ; 

And the feller hanged is usually 


the poor man. Society believes 


that poor people are criminals. 


And the entire legal system works 
on that basis. As a criminologist 
once said, “The poor are arrested 
more often, convicted more 
frequently, sentenced more hars- 
hly, rehabilitated less success- 
fully, than the rest of society”. 
Who are these poor people 
who languish for the major part 
of their lives in jails? The Adivasi. 
The contract labourer. The pave- 
ment-dweller. The trade unionist. 
Even take the case of four young 
boys of Paharia tribe who were 
in jail for eight years without 
trial. They were picked up when 
they were “naked goat-herds’’. 
And then the state reserves the 
right to simply bypass its own 
laws and murder people who have 
dared raise their voice against its 
injustice. They call it “encounter” 
death. Here is a description of 
one such murder. ‘‘On the night 
of May, 8-9, around 11 p.m., a 
large number of armed policemen, 
reportedly led by the district 
magistrate himself, surrounded the 
village and conducted raids. In 
the early hours of the morning 
Pradip Bhind was called from his 
house and questioned for some 
time. A little later he was let off. 
As he turned his back he was 
shot dead. The police picked up 
his body and drove off ...” 
Pradip Bhind was a sympathiser 
of the Mazdoor Kisan Sangram 
Samiti which is’ associated with 
a CPI (M-L) group working in 
Jehanabad; Bihar. Its charter of 
demands includes “implementa- 
tion of ceiling laws, implementa- 
tion of the Minimum Wages Act, 
equal remuneration act’’. A joint 
report of the PUCL, Bihar, and 
PUDR, Delhi, on the struggle in 
Jehanabad has quoted another 
incident of May 10, 1983, when 
armed landlords went to village 
Gonsa and killed Indradeo 


Mochi, an activist of the Samiti. 
The report points out that “the 
murder took place in the pre- 
mises of the house of an addi- 
tional district magistrate, posted 
at that time in another district”. 

The “encounters” continue 
unabated. There is compensation 
paid. No ceremony. Just plain 
murder by the state outside the 
purview of its own law. 

The bias against the poor has 
been exposed in a dramatic case 
going on in the city of Bombay. 
The Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion has declared a war on people. 
It began with trying to evict lakhs 
of pavement-dwellers from their 
homes, and send them back to 
the States of their origin. The 
pavement-dwellers moved the 
Supreme Court. They claimed 
that their right to life guaranteed 
by the Constitution meant a right 
to live on the poverty line. 

The poverty line is defined in 
terms of a number of calories. If 
a person. has 2,400 calories a day 
he or she is above the poverty 
line. The pavement-dwellers earn 
enough to keep them at or just 
above the poverty line, but if they 
are evicted they would have to 
spend their wages on housing 
and transport and will not be 
able to eatas much. They will 
be pushed below the poverty line 
and their right to life will be 
violated. The pavement-dwellers 
are now waiting for the verdict. 

Meanwhile the Municipal Cor- 
poration has turned to hawkers. 
It brought out an advertisement 
on June 27, 1983, warning citi- 
zens that if they eat or drink 
roadside delicacies they would 
get deadly diseases. The adver- 
tisement warned: “Do not eat 
open food on the road. Not 
only are you, in all probability, 
consuming human excrement, but 
you are, ina sense, contributing 
to the death of our beautiful city 
by encouraging these vendors”. 

What is the cost of survival of 
a city if all its citizens are slowly 
deprived of their means of liveli- 
hood? There are more than one 
lakh fifty thousand people in 
Bombay who depend on hawking 
as their sole source of livelihood. 
Their case has been taken up by 
the Bombay Hawkers’ Union. 
With the help of the Lawyers 
Collective the union moved for a 
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stay of eviction. The hawkers 
being evicted were . unlicensed 
sugarcane juice vendors. (The 
licensed vendors could sell their 
“polluted” juice). 

The union conducted its own 


tests with the help of Dr P.B.’ 


Amin, a renowned pathologist. 
Dr Amin’s tests were most re- 
vealing and he put the results in 
his affidavit: “‘I say that I advised 
the representatives of the Bombay 
Hawkers’ Union that it would be 
better to conduct culture and 
identification tests and colony 
counts instead of the Simple 
Probable Number test (conducted 
by the Corporation) which, as 
the name suggests, gives only the 
most probable number of the 
coliform bacteria. In contrast, 
the culture and identification test 
actually identifies the bacteria 
species present in the samples for 
testing”. 

The tests revealed that while 
sugarcane juice has 21,000 colony 
count of bacteria per ml., the 
strawberry milk shake at the 
Shamiana Restaurant, Taj, had 
22,000 colonies per ml. and the 
mango milk shake at Sammer- 
cund Restaurant of Hotel Oberoi 
96,000 per ml. 

Needless to say the Bombay 
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Municipal Corporation did not 
issue any notices to the Oberois 
or the Tatas. Therefore while the 
Bombay hawker and his family 
live in fear with the threat of 
eviction, the five-star restaurants 
continue to flourish. 

The right to life of our people 
is violated in every factory, mine 
and field in the country. Our 


‘people have neither the right to 


a livelihood, nor do they have a 
right to protest. Their lives can 
be played around with in accord- 
ance with the procedure establish- 
ed by law. The law offers no pro- 
tection to the hundreds of work- 
ers who are: being slowly, tortu- 
ously killed by poisonous gases 
in the Gwalior Rayon and Silk 
Mills (GRASIM) at Nagda in 
M.P.; it offers no protection to 
miners killed in mine accidents; 
the law offers no compensation 
to the farmer who loses his hand 
in the harvesting machine. 

If we ldok at these facts in the 
face we will realise that the 
debate on capital punishment 
must be seen in a much wider 
context. It must be seen in the 
context of the value that the state 
and society attach to human life, 
and how in fact the state is res- 
ponsible for depriving lakhs of 
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our people of life. 

Albert Camus, in his Reflec- 
tions on the Guillotine, wrote 
something which is applicable 
here, in India. He wrote: “Our 
society has become as diseased 
and criminal as it is only be- 
cause it has set itself up as its 
own final justification, and has 
had no concern but its own pre- 
servation and success in history. 

“Confronted with crimes, how 
does our civilisation in fact 
define itself? The answer is 
easy. For 30 years crimes of 
state have vastly exceeded crimes 
of individuals. I shall not even 
mention wars—general or local 
—although blood is a kind of 
alcohol that eventually intoxi- 
cates like the strongest wine. I 
am referring here to the number 
of individuals killed directly by 
the state, a number that has 
grown to astronomic proportions 
and infinitely exceeds that of 
‘private’ murders. There are 
fewer and fewer men condemned 
by common law and more and 
more men executed for political 
reasons. The proof of this fact . 
is that each of us, no matter how 
honourable he is, can.now envis- 
age the possibility of someday 
being put to death...” D 
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Í COMMUNICATION 


Hiren 


on 
Halliday 


cannot grudge Mainstream 
I (September 10, 1983) as a open 
forum asits own clear orienta- 
tion permits, letting much valu- 
able space be taken’ by Fred 
Halliday’s ostentatiously reflec- 
tive but rather peevish and in its 
likely impact even pernicious 
article entitled tendentiosly as 
“The Third Tragedy of Iranian 
Communism”, I wonder if 
Mainstream’s perceptive editor 
who has been to Iran himself and 
observed at one stage, Iran’s 
somewhat emigmatic yet enor- 
.mously significant revolution (its 
‘Islamic’ nomenclature should not 
necessarily alienate an un-dog- 
matic Marxist) had given thought 
to the pro’s and con’s of publici- 
sing such stuff, however sophisti- 
cally served, at a point of time 
when the Tudah party is valiantly 
resisting the venomous jihad 
against it mounted by the mullah- 
‘cracy and the method in the mad- 
ness and malignancy of the 
Ayatollah regime is such that it 
calls for people of: goodwill 
everywhere desisting determinedly 
from denigrating “Iranian com- 
munism’’. l 
It is difficult still to docket the 
revolution in Iran, but in spite of 
its vagaries and vicissitudes, it 
.temains “essentially an anti- 
imperialist revolution, however 
complex and contradictory, 
thcugh reaction at home and 
abroad is seeking to change this 
feature”. I quote this characteri- 
sation by Leonid Brezhnev in his 
report (February 23, 1981) to the 
26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, not 
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to tease Fred Halliday whose 
“Marxist” purism seems to 
account for a kind of allergy 
(that breaks out, as it were, in 
his writing) towards USSR, but 
as an evaluation which, in spite 
of the deadly shift towards re- 


action taken by the Ayatollah’ 


regime, the Tudah party, facing 
the most hideous repression, con- 
tinues to make. The Tudeh’s 
earlier demarcation of itself away 
from the ‘ultra-lefts’ (for whom, 
even for such as Qutbzadeh, there 
seems to be a soft corner in Fred 
Halliday’s thinking) was on a 
principled basis to which, in 
today’s harrowing ordeals, the 
Tudeh remains loyal. 

It will take too much space to 
counter Halliday’s reference to 
the German Communists’ alleged 
mistakes of a dreadful magnitude 
in the years before Hitler and the 
relevance thereof to the case of 
Iran in the post-World. War II 
period. My own view is that the 
German ‘mistakes’ have not gene- 
rally been assessed fairly — but 
that need not concern us at the 
moment. In regard to Iran, Mar- 
xist evaluation should never lose 
track of the constraints of time 
and of place, and critics from 
“Western’ countries should learn 
some humility before they can 
Pronounce on the way a Com- 
munist movement tackles prob- 
lems in countries with the back- 
log of hoary history unfamiliar 
to more prominent but parvenu 
countries of the present day. 


Perhaps it is easy if one adheres 
to certain categories of thought 
to aver, as Halliday does, that 
the Khomeini regime was worse 
than that of the Shah, and that 
“the regressive appeals of Islam 
and the progressive alternative of 
socialism’? must so to speak, be 
at variance always. This is too 
large a theme to be discussed 
here, but it is a pity that Halliday 
chooses to stress only. the mani- 
pulation of Islamic slogans for 
reactionary even counter-revo- 
lutionary purposes, which is and 
has been a fact of history, and to 
forget that the banner of Islam 
has the potentiality also of lead- 
ing into battles for liberation. 
With its militant affirmations of 


equality and justice Islam could 


lend some plausibility, and much 
suggestive value to Monnerot’s 
once celebrated description (by 
no means to be taken for a 
scientific formulation) of Com- 
munism as “the Islam of the 
Twentieth Century”. To think 
and speak only of the “put 
rescence” of Islam (and of reli- 
gion generally) as Trotsky once 
did, will be fatuous, even when in 
Islams name terrible things 
happen in Iran today. 

I beg of Mainstream to offer 
Tudeh our . country’s goodwill. 
Following, Marx, they know that 
revolutions have to be under: 
taken, but not always on the 


basis of “infinitely infallible 
chances”. 

Hiren Mukerjee 
New Delhi 


EDITOR REPLIES 


i MAINSTREAM is beholden to 


Hiren Mukerjee for his 
instant, if not breezy response to 
Fred Halliday’s article on Iranian 
communism. To say that Main- 
stream has a “perceptive editor’ is 
a compliment which is also duly 
appreciated although it appears 
from his comments that Hiren 
Mukerjee holds a poor opinion 
on this editor’s sense of judge- 
ment in publishing Halliday’s 
critique of the Tudeh Party. 


To dispel any likely illusion 
that Hiren Mukerjee may be 
nurturing about the character of 
Mainstream that we with our 
modest means and limited intel- 
ligence have been trying to foster, 
let me state without reserve that 
this journal is seriously interested 
in presenting before the forward- 
looking sections of our country 
different and differing points of 
view which we seriously feel 
the Left should not only be 
aware of but should grapple and 
interact with. One of the weak- 
nesses of the Indian Left today is 
that it has practically ceased to 
encounter and interact with 
different sections of the country’s 
intellectual spectrum. In my 
humble opinion; this is an un- 
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wholesome development, for it 
deprives the Left of the benefits 
of interaction with differing 
points of view which despite diffe- 
rences are not hostile to the Left. 
From my personal experience of 
forty years in journalism, half of 
which was spent — not at all un- 
rewarding — in the official com- 
munist press, I have come to the 
firm conviction that the Left can 
by no means grow if it chooses 
to coop itself up in narrow sec- 
tarian grooves; it must have the 
boldness to come out of its 
chosen shell and rub shoulders 
without any Brahmanic exclusive- 
ness. With all his shortcomings 
and drawbacks, Mao still evokes 
my respect for his call for 
Hundred Flowers to bloom and 
let Hundred Thoughts contend. 
There are certainly many obser- 
vations in Fred Halliday’s article 
with which I have serious diffe- 
rences. But that does not negate 
his credentials as a serious, obser- 
vant journalist with considerable 
knowledge and understanding of 
the region and of issues he takes 
up. It is indeed unfortunate and 
certainly objectionable that Hiren 
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Mukerjee should accuse Fred 
Halliday of having “a kind of 
allergy towards USSR”, when 
Halliday himself warns against 
“a facile anti-Sovietism that 
would benefit USA”. He cer- 
tainly is not a conformist, 
but he favours the ‘‘evolution 
of a confident and critical inter- 
action with the Soviet Union 
on issues of mutual concern”. 
What is wrong with it? Must 
those claiming to be Marxist fight 
shy of debates on differences 
and divergence, a frame of mind 
which nobody, not even his bit- 
terest enemies, could accuse Karl 
Marx about? 

I personally would not prefer 
at this point of time to denounce 
Islam as a thoroughly reactionary 
movement, but I cannot dismiss 
with a swipe Halliday’s gentle 
warning that “in both Iran and 
Afghanistan, it is evidént that the 
struggle between the regressive 
appeals of Islam and the pro- 
gressive alternative of socialism 
is one that cannot be avoided”. 

Hiren Mukerjee has asked 
that ‘“‘crities from” ‘Western’ 
countries should learn some 
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humility before they can pro- 
nounce on the way a’ Communist 
movement tackles problems” 
in other countries. I would not 
be honest if I donot express my 
astonishment in his injecting an 
element of racial approach into 
such discussions. Karl Marx him- 
self could not possibly have been 
Asianised as I don’t think Hiren 
Mukerjee imagines him to bea 
scholar in dhoti. Let me make it 
clear: Mainstream does not use 
different yardsticks for scholar- 
ship from different regions, west 
or east, north or South. 

Hiren Mukerjee need not 
worry about Mainstream lacking 
in good will towards the Tudeh, 
as we have it in abundance for 
all those others fighting for a 
better order of things in different 
continents. And as their true 
and abiding friends; we have 
goodwill also towards those who 
in all honesty try to examine and 
learn from the ups and downs of 
mass movements, no matter 
whether it is in Iran or Ethiopia, 
Namibia or Nicaragua, Pakistan 
or Philippines. 

N.C. 
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Gandhi, Nehru (from page 20) 


to bring about social transformation by consent. 
But here, it has to be emphasised that the Gandhian 
concept of non-violence, which in Nehru’s clear per- 
ception, was a vital ingredient in any task of mass 
mobilisation in India today, did not mean non- 
resistance or the preservation of the status quo. In 
the idiom that he normally used, Gandhi said 
categorically that evil should be resisted. 

It is here, in this understanding of the essence of 
the Gandhian approach by the political leader as 
well as the humannist in Nehru, that we have the 
beginnings of an explanation of their splendid part- 
nership. Both Gandhi and Nehru were rooted in the 
Indian tradition and both derived from it inspira- 
tion and guidance in the struggle for independence 
and in planning and working for a future worthy 
of India’s past. Both, however, were indebted, in 
some essential aspects of their thinking or ideology, 
to modern thought and modern experience. This is 
what is so fascinating about the two men. Gandhi 
was a Vaishnavite Hindu, very much influenced by 
Jainism, and Nehru, an ardent admirer of Buddha 
and Sankara, the great ‘Advaita’ philosopher, was a 
humanist who believed in the supremacy of spirit 
over matter. Both stood for an equitable and 
humane social order, even though their vocabularies 
different. 

In this and many other matters, these two men 
influenced each other. If Gandhi surrendered his 
judgment to Nehru’s on several occasions, while 
Nehru deferred to Gandhi in some of the basic 
problems of individual behaviour and social orga- 
nisation, this mutual surrender was willing and 
cheerful and in the country’s interests. Nehru had 
the world view, a deep involvement in developments 
in all parts of the world across the seas and the 
continents. Gandhi was primarily interested in the 
here and the now. He wasa practical idealist. He 
distinguished between the ideal of perfection, the 
ultimate value which was never to be abandoned, 
and an immediate next practical step by way of 
action. Gandhi’s main interest was not in tackling 
the world’s problems, but in solving his own pro- 
blem and India’s problems. His Quest was for self- 
realisation and the means he discovered and revealed 
to others was plain and simple and stated by him in 
a few words: ‘‘Self-realisation I hold to be impossible 
without service of and identification with the 
poorest”. Global thinking and local action are not 
only possible, but desirable, as providing the tension 
between the unique and the universal, so essential 
for human growth. 

This will go some way towards explaining how it 
was possible for Gandhi with his anxieties about 
immediate help for all the disadvantaged sections of 
Indian society, like the Harijan, the poor peasants 
and the women, to work in tandem with Nehru, the 
socialist, with his internationalist worries and 
preoccupations. , 

In fact, they complemented each other. During 
the terrible years before the Second World War, 
Nehru taught the Indian people about global pro- 
blems and global dangers. Gandhi withdrew him- 
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self deliberately from conventional politics and 
devoted all his energies to the upliftment of the 
deprived sections in Indian society. He was certainly 
nota traditionalist. He worked for the break-up 
and transformation of the Hindu orthodoxy since 
that was the only way in which the Harijans. and 
indeed Hindu society as a whole, could be emancipa- 
ted. This was also the only manner in which the 
rural masses could be awakened. All this was con- 
nected with his clear realisation that self-reliance was 
supremely relevant in the conditions in which India 
found herself. His programme for national regenera- 
tion as expounded in Hind Swaraj more than 70 
years ago was essentially a movement for indigenous 
production. It had two purposes. First, to apply 
sanctions against the colonial power to reduce its 
imports into India. Secondly, it was designed to 
restore confidence in the people of their capacity for 
production and self-development because the colonial 
rulers had destroyed their arts and crafts and heavily 
discouraged the setting up of indigenous industries. 
Gandhi also set up the All-India Village Industries 
Association and laid great importance on the pro- 
duction of home-spun and handloom cloth. He 
believed by these means, new life could be brought 
to the languishing villages. 


IT IS IMPORTANT to recall this historical experi- 
ence of the early part of our century to bring out 
the connection between the Swadeshi movement of 
self-reliance and the programme for development 
which characterised the Five-year Plans when 
Jawaharlal Nehru started on the task of building a 
modern economy. There is a very clear line of 
continuity between the earlier experience and the 
modern experiment. 

As the years pass, as the memories of the national 
struggle fade and new problems arise both in India 
and in the world, itis helpful to go back to these 
two architects of modern India as we knew them. 
Gandhi’s concept of non-violence, his instinctive 
sympathy with the dispossessed in society and his 
very clear concept of personal regeneration by the 
individual before society is redeemed - - all these 
seen to us to be of immediate strategic and tactical 
importance in the world’s anguish and struggle 
today in an increasingly complex and perilous 
situation. 

Non-violence includes violence not merely to 
persons, but also to things. Today's waste of 
scarce resources, industrial pollution and spoliation 
of the environment would have been seen by Gandhi 
as examples of crass violence. ‘‘There is enough 
for everybody’s need, but not everyone's greed” was 
one of his notable sayings, as has been pointed out 
by the Indian savant Krishna Chaitanya. Gandhi 
also said: “A time is coming when these who are in 
a mad rush today for multiplying their wants, will 
retrace their steps”. This emphasis upon restraint 
of demand rather then the multiplication of supply, 
did not proceed from any philosophy of austesity 
for its own sake. Gandhi did not accept the Indian 
tradition of renunciation, He believed in acceptance, 
involvement, in struggle. As Arnold Toynbee said, 
“Gandhi’s objective was to raise the spiritual level 
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of life in a spiritual slum—the slough of politics. 
Gandhi waded into the slough, showed how the 
slough could be purified, and remained personally 
uncontaminated by his immersion in it. This gives 
the measure both of Gandhi’s own spiritual stature 
and of the magnitude of his service to mankind at a 
turning-point in human history.” 

Yet another aspect of Gandhi’s thought and 
practice which people tend to forget, but which 
permeated Jawaharlal Nehru’s attitude towards 
political matters, is his essential belief in the power 
of the people. His democracy was basic. Again and 
again, he spoke of Janasakthi, the strength and 
the essential goodness of the people, whose inno- 
cence and integrity were child-like and worthy of 
reverence. His prayer meetings were used by him 
as much to learn from the people as to teach them. 
The cure for the ills of democracy was more demo- 
cracy, not the suppression of democracy. Freedom 
was a spiritual possession which multiplied when 
shared and which led finally to harmony in actian. 

The democracy could be realised only through the 
individual. Gandhi had no doubts on this score. 
When he talked about a change of heart, he meant 
that the individual should be his own critic. He 
once wrote to his nephew not to be over-whelmed 
by the burden of emancipating India; he should 
emancipate his own self; his emancipation’ will be 
the emancipation of India. This insistence on indi- 
vidual self-cultivation led to his perceptivé theories 


of education; his insistence on learning through 
working, the importance of handicrafts and the 
absolute necessity of teaching in the mother-tongue. 
This also led to his emphasis on the decentralisation 
of power. All action had to come from below. 

As for Jawaharlal Nehru, what mattered most to 
him was “‘not merely our material progress, but the 
quality and depth of our people. Gaining power 
through industrial processes, will they lose them- 
selves in the quest of individual wealth and soft 
living? That would be a tragedy, for that would be 
a negation of what India has stood for in the past 
and, I think, in the preset time also as exemplified 
by Gandhi. Power is necessary, but wisdom is essen- 
tial. It is only power with wisdom that is good.... 
Can we combine the progress of science and techno- 
logy with this progress of the mind and spirit also? 
... Let us then pursue our path to industrial pro- 
gress with all our strength and vigour and, at the 
same time, remember that material riches without 
toleration and compassion and wisdom may well 
turn to dust and ashes.... Let us also remember 
that “Blessed are the Peace-makers’.”’ 

Methodically, on a planned basis, Jawaharlal 
Nehru fashioned for our country a political and 
economic system which seeks to bring about develop- 
ment and social justice under democratic conditions. 
He set his sights high so far as his country’s progress 
was concerned, but he was also a realist who had 
dealt with many difficulties and who had schooled 
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himself to accept reality when the pursuit of the 
unreal meant avoidable suffering for the millions of 
his countrymen who were themselves inarticulate, 
but who had showered on him such abundant and 
unquestioning affection. In an unusually percipient 
passage, he once said: “Life is a curve, not a straight 
line, and the life of a nation is even more of a curve 
in these changing times. So, if you are flexible in 
your action and constitution, you are nearer the 
living curve of a nation’s growth”. 

This was his basic approach in resolving the com- 
plex problems of modern India, of which he was the 
architect. His compromises were principled, deeply 
thought-out, sophisticated and not the result of 
hesitancy or lack of adventurousness. It was the 
result of a great debate within himself and within 
the country. Indian democracy with all its strengths 
and weaknesses continues to bear the imprint of 
these two great men. 


IN FACT, an essential belief in the potential of the 
human personality and in the importance of demo- 
cracy as an inevitable precondition to the realisation 
of that potential could be called the most attractive 
aspect of the philosophy of both Gandhi and Nehru. 
Democracy to these two men meant democracy for 
everyone everywhere, not merely for people in India. 
“All humanity is one undivided and indivisible 
family and each one of us is responsible for the mis- 
deeds of all the others. I cannot detach myself from 
the wickedest soul”, said Gandhi. There was no con- 
tradiction in the mind of Gandhiji between his 
loyalties to India and to the world. “I am a humble 
servant of India”, he said, “and in trying to serve 
India, I serve humanity at large”. On yet another 
occasion, he remarked, ‘“‘My nationalism is intense 
internationalism. I am sick of the strife between 
natiOns or religions”. 

As for Jawaharlal Nehru, he was a tireless crusader 
for the concept of ‘one world’. Ambassador Alva 
Myrdal has said: “His world of thinking certainly 
was one that knew no frontiers. He was thoroughly 
at home in several worlds, in the Orient and in the 
Occident, in politics as well as in science. And he 
was always endeavouring to widen his horizons to 
strike out beyond what was immediately within his 
grasp, to probe what history might have to teach 
and to experiment with new ideas born in the highly 
changing world of today.” Nehru’s sense of history 
enabled him to assess the dangers of the Cold War 
in its proper perspective, as well as its ultimate futi- 
lity. It was this which made him campaign for 
peaceful co-existence all his life and strive to act as 
a bridge between adversaries. 

During his years of power after India attained 
independence, Nehru played a dominant role in the 
evolution of the anti-colonial movement. He brought 
to bear upon almost every single issue in inter- 
national politics his philosophy of tolerance, under- 
standing and solution through negotiation and 
reconciliation, wherever possible. India played, 
under his leadership a pioneering role in the great 
process of decolonisation and in the struggle against 
racial discrimination. These processes are still 
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continuing; we have still with us the vestiges of 
old-fashioned colonialism and also racism and 
discrimination in its most repellent forms. The more 
complex and subtler problem of the decolonisation 
of the human mind is still awaiting a solution. We 
are still engaged in the quest for a truly democratic 
international order. 

In all these problems and dilemmas which face us 
today, Jawaharlal Nehru’s belief and practice would 
be of immediate relevance. Until the very end of his 
life, he made it a personal mission to fight against 
the nuclear arms race; he was particularly conscious 
about the relation between disarmament and deve- 
lopment. He was absolutely clear in his mind that 
peace was essential for development. Speaking in 
the UN General Assembly in 1961, he said: “My 
mind is naturally filled with problems of my own 
country and our passionate desire to put an end to 
the poverty and low standards of living which have 
been a curse to hundreds of millions of our people. 
To that end, we are labouring, as indeed other 
under-developed countries are doing. Even so, there 
is something else which we consider is of greater 
importance. That is peace. Without peace all our 
dreams vanish and are reduced to ashes”. 

These issues are still very much with us. The 
present world situation has many dark and some 
bright patches. We are living in an inter-dependent 
world which opens up immense possibilities of 
development because of the unprecedented advances 
in science and technology and the growth productive 
forces. At the same time, there is intolerable inequa- 
lity between nations and peoples. Nehru said: 
“Poverty anywhere is a danger to prosperity every- 
where, just as some infectious disease somewhere 
might be a danger to healthy conditions elsewhere”. 

It is increasingly recognised that social change and 
social transformation have to take place both 
nationally and internationally. It has been pointed 
out that the approach can no longer be a “scenario 
of reproduction”, which means incremental growth 
with adjustments and refinements of the existing 
system. It has to be a “scenario of transformation”, 
which involves basic social change internally and in 
the international system. In this sense, the battle for 
men’s minds is being gradually won, but there are 
hard material factors to overcome. 

The two most urgent problems which face us 
today are the survival of the human race, that is. the 
prevention of war, and ensuring a certain quality of 
life for the individual in all parts of the world and 
not only some. This would not be possible without 
a total commitment to peaceful co-existence, dis- 
armament and development which will lay the 
foundations for the establishment of a new world 
order based on justice and equality. We are all 
engaged in this task since we have a common des- 
tiny. Both Europe and India and the Nonaligned 
world have their own separate individual contribu- 
tion to make to this high endeavour. In this task, 
the contributions of Gandhi and Nehru, who were 
so much influenced by Europe and who gave so 
much in abundance in return to Europe and the 
world over they years, continue to be of immediate 
and vital significance. 
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India and West 
(Contd. from page 23) 
on them. It is not known whether the influence of 
Kalidasa was directly felt on the Anglo-Saxon 
romatic movement which conceived of Nature as a 
living entity. But Kalidasa’s cloud in the ‘Cloud 
Messenger’ is a living being like the Solitary Reaper 
of Wordsworth. In Shakuntala also there are verses 
which depict, Nature as living — for example, the 
verses which is put in the mouth of Kanva: 


A at: afafgarcactarcea”: | 
qrg a: Tam eqaeafa Ae geaTeaTay aT 
Tad franssatshe waat ea aT yaan | 
ald 4: ggusgfeaad gear WANAE: 
aa aa agaa fang agaaa N 


tO you nearby trees of the Fepovana! She who never 
thought of taking Water herself without watering you, She 
who despite being fastidious did not pluck your leaves 
because of her deep love for you, she who rejoiced at your 
first flowering — That Shakuntala, here, is proceeding to 
her husband’s home. Pray give her your permission,” 
` Perhaps any influence of one civilisation over 
another is never direct, it percolates through social 
institutions and instruments. The basic thoughts, 
emotions and concepts are first carried, but later on 
develop in their own way. It is not imitation; it is 
independent growth based on something grafted from 
another milieu. Cowell’s beautiful translations are 
of a later date, but the thoughts and images of 
Sanskrit poets must have been carried during the 
last part of the Eighteenth Century indirectly to UK 
and influenced the great poetic geniuses of England 
and Europe in different ways. Voltaire and Rousseau 
of France also seem to have been influenced by 
Indian thought. The influence of Kalidasa’s ‘Cloud 
Messenger’ (Megha Sandesa) on Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart is obvious. Similarly, Goethe modelled his 
prologue fo Faust on the prologue to Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntala. If in more recent times Tagore and 
Uday Shankar could directly and in a very welcome 
manner influence Western literature and art, it could 
be easily inferred that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
and Dostoevski were also directly or indirectly 
influenced by Indian thought. Scholars have it that 
H.G. Wells, A.N. Whitehead and T.S. Eliot were 
likewise influenced by the poetic thought of ancient 
India. 

Although it may appear far-fetched to talk of 
Indian influence, as such, on Western culture, there 
is no doubt that “a subtle ear and a keen eye can 
identify a number of Indian notes and imprints in 
Western literature and thought.” 

From time to time Western thinkers have felt 
uneasy about the limits of reason and social and 
political institutions based on it, This has happened 
particularly during the romantic age and also after 
1920. The dissatisfaction or even frustration which 
is pervading the Western world today prompted 
many of the creative writers and artists to turn to 
the Orient and India in their search for alternative 
modes of thought and feeling. The Hippy move- 
ment in general and Hippy literature in particular 
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can be quoted as a search for such alternative ways 
of life. Krishna, Shiva and Buddha must have 
supplied the symbols for such movements, although 
I have a feeling that they were largely adopted in a 
distorted form. 

To turn to literature again. Here is Words Worth’s 
‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality’; he is talking 
about the gifts of Nature to Man: 

“To them I may have owed another gift of aspect more 

sublime; that blessed mood, In which the burthen of the 

mystery, In which the heavy weight Of all this unintelligi- 
ble world Is lightened — that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on — Until the 

breath of this corporeal frame and even the motion of 

our human blood Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body and become a living soul, While with an eye 

made quiet by the power Of harmony and the deep 

power of joy We see into the life of things.” 

The flavour of words and phrases such as ‘living 
soul’, ‘eye made quiet’, ‘deep power of joy’ and ‘see 
into the life of things’ is peculiarly Indian. This is 
the intense aesthetic pleasure leading to the supra- 
conscious state of Samadhi. 

Coming to the Twentieth Century, here is Aldous 
Huxley on the importance of silence: ‘“‘Unrestrained 
and indiscriminate talk is morally evil and spiritu- 
ally dangerous ... if we pass in review the words we 
have given vent to in the course of the average day, 
we shall find that the greater number of them may 
be classified under three main heads: words inspired 
by malice and uncharitableness towards our neigh- 
bours; words inspired by greed. sensuality, and self- 
love; words inspired by pure imbecility and uttered 
without rhyme or reason, but merely for the sake of 
making a distracting noise ... And if the unspoken 
words of our mind’s endless, idiot monologue are 
counted, the majority for idleness becomes, for most 
of us, overwhelmingly large. All these idle words, 
the silly no less than the self-regarding and the un- 
charitable, are impediments in the way of the unitive. 
knowledge of the divine Ground, a dance of dust 
and flies, obscuring the inward and the outward 
Light.” (The Perennial Philosophy). 

And lastly, here is T.S. Eliot: “I said to my soul 
be still, and wait without hope for hope would be 
hope for the wrong thing; wait without love for love 
would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith, 
but the faith and the love and the hope are all in 
the waiting, Wait without thought, for you are not 
ready for thought. So the darkness shall be the light 
and the stillness the dancing” (Four Quarters). 

‘The darkness shall be the light’ will definitely 
make one remember ‘qanat ar satfatyg’ 1 The last 
section of “The Waste Land” “What the Thunder 
said’ also uses certain concepts from the Upanishads 
such as aq, @aeqH, araa and & mifa: mifa: wife: 1 

The authors quoted above are among many who 
found to Indian literature and philosophy a possi- 
bility of life which was not so obvious to the 
Western mind — a possibility based on the idea that 
the non-rational modes of understanding are as 
important as the rational modes and what is called 
the mystical mode could be looked upon as a peren- 
nial model for a sane and harmonious individual 
existence as well asa sane and harmonious social 
existence. I have already dwelt upon this perception 
in some detail. Though it cannot be said that this 
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model has been generally accepted by the Western 
man of letters, it is clear that it stands as a guiding 
influence at least for some of them who, having 
soaked themselves in rationalism, have felt alarmed 
by its modern vulgarized from and thirsted for 
something more, something different. 

Arthasastra of Kautilya, works on Yogashastra by 
Patanjali and other authors, works of Charaka on 
Ayurveda and Susruia on Surgery were also amongst 
the translated works which directly or indirectly 
influenced the Western mind. The discovery of the 
caves like those of Ajanta, Ellora and Amaravati 
have also influenced though indirectly, the artists of 
the West. There is ample evidence that masterminds 
like Goethe, Schopenhauver, Ruskin were charmed 
by Indian thought. In fact Professor Basham enti- 
tled one of his works Wonder that was India. 

Indian logic is yet another field in which scholars 
of Europe and America have taken great interest. 
Keith Randle, Ingels, Kunst, Bokhenski, Scherbatski 
have all recognised the development that Indian 
logicians of Nyaya, Buddhist and Jain schools had 
made and tried to use the old techniques for the 
development of logical thought. 

The impact of Ayurvedic studies on modern 
medicine is equally important. The modern medi- 
cine serpina (Rauwolfia Serpentina) for high blood 
pressure is just an adaptation of the traditional herb 
called Sarpagandha. Similarly it was discovered that 
Guggul was the only available and reliable medicine 
for arthritis. Perhaps researches on traditional drugs 
like Makaradhvaja, Kalakuta and Hemagarbha may 
denote a further development in the science of 
medicine. Researches on Ayurveda by a Russian 
biochemist reveal that Ayurveda had a very reliable 
cure for paralysis. Professor Debiprasad Chatto- 
padhyaya once narrated to a friend how he had sent 
a large quantity of a certain herb from Chittagong 
District (now in Bangladesh) to Moscow and how 
he was warmly greeted by an old lady who was 
cured of paralysis by the herb. Happily, a dialogue 
between the experts of Indian Ayurvedic medicine 
and German medical scientists has now been estab- 
lished. Every year, some German Allopaths come 
to India and some Ayurvedic doctors visit Germany 
in connection with research. 

Most of the early German Indologists learnt 
Sanskrit in Paris. The first collection of Indian 
manuscripts was that of the Bibliotheque Royale de 
Paris (now the Bibliotheque Nationale) which in- 
cluded manuscripts of Vedic literature. Teaching of 
Sanskrit was introduced first in the College de 
France. A chair for Sanskrit was created by Royal 
decree in 1815, Louis de Chezy was the first 
Professor, followed by Eugene Burnouf who orga- 
nised Sanskrit studies on a permanent footing. 
Among his students were the great philologist 
Rudolph, the eminent Max Muller, and Langlois 
who translated the Rig Veda. 

Germany also played a pioneering role in promot- 
ing Indian studies in Europe. Sanskrit literature was 
discovered early in the Nineteenth Century by 
German scholars and in many ways exerted its 
influence on German thinkers. To Schopenhauer the 
Upanishads came as a new Gnosis, as a revelation. 
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Coming to Russia, Dostoevski said: “It would be 
useful for Russia to forget Petersburg for some time 
and to turn her soul towards East.’ H.S. Lebedev, a 
Russian musician, lived in Calcutta in 1795 and 
built the ‘Bengali Theatre.’ He was a musician, a 
producer and also an Indologist. He spearheaded 
the promotion of Oriental studies in Russia and 
himself wrote extensively in Bengali and Russian, 
including translation from the former into the latter. 

About the same period were published the Russian 
translations of the Gita and Shakuntala. Early in 
the Nineteenth Century, the Asiatic Academy at 
St. Petersburg was founded and a Chair for Sanskrit 
was created in it. Some time later appeared the 
monumental St. Patersburg Sanskrit dictionary in 
seven volumes. Prof I.P. Minayev, the greatest 
Russian Indologist, lived about this time. He knew 
Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and some modern Indian 
languages. After Minayev came his brilliant pupils 
Kudryavsky, Oldenburg and Stcherbatsky, all of 
them internationally famous for their remarkable 
contributions to the growth of Russian interest in 
Indian culture. The latest in the line is a book by 
Academician Anikev on Indian philosophy. 

Proceeding to the United States of America, one 
could at once take note of the American Transcen- 
dentalist Movement at Concord, Massachusetts. The 
great Emerson and many others were influenced by 
the Gita and the Upanishads. Thoreau felt elevated 
on reading Manu. He also wrote, “Whenever I have 
read any part of the Vedas, I have felt that some 
unearthly and unknown light illuminates me. In the 
great teaching of the Vedas, there is no touch of 
sectarianism. It is of all ages, climes and nationality 
and is the royal road for the attainment of the Great 
Knowledge. When I am at it, I feel that I am under 
the spangled heavens of a summer night. Slowly the 
full moon appears with its soothing beams and 
inundates me with an indefinable sublimity of 
celestial origin”. Walt Whitman’s poem, “Passage 
to India’’, seeks to unite the intellectual life of the 
West with the spiritual life of the East. Whatever 
Emerson himself has written bears the stamp of 
Vedanta. On one occasion he wrote: “In the great 
books of India an empire spoke to us, nothing small 
or unworthy, but large, serene, consistent, the voice 
of an old intelligence which in another age and 
another climate had pondered and thus disposed of 
the same questions that exercise us.” 

There is a clear vedantic note in Carlyle’s writings, 
as also in the poetry of Robert Browning. And the 
inventor of the atomic bomb Oppenheimer des- 
cribed the explosion in terms of the Gita description 
of the “thousand suns”. It is not a comforting 
thought that the Gita should in any way lead to the 
invention of an atomic weapon. But even on this 
theme, it is worth noting that Indian classics like 
the Mahabharata and indeed the Atharva Veda 
itself, contained unfailing references to what may 
be called the ancestors of the modern missiles, 
including the technique of destroying one missile by 
another in mid-air, before the former reaches its 
target. Here again, the poet’s mind and the seer’s 
perception were the forerunners of the scientific 
laboratory of modern times. 
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Indian culture could enter the mind of the West 
more widely and deeply in modern times because of 
quicker and easier communication. Overarching the 
intellect and underlying material progress, an inner 
seeking is evident in the West today, to know the 
deeper meaning of things. The critical study and 
exposition of the various aspects of ancient Indian 
culture has given birth to Indology, inspiring a 
galaxy of scholars to help in the reconstruction of 
India’s past. Indian scholars and savants have not 
lagged behind in unravelling their heritage to the 
wide world. Among such great souls, Swami 
Vivekananda stands out as a stately tower of light. 
His prophetic words were: ‘Once more the world 
must be conquered by India: this is the dream of 
life.... We must go out, we must conquer the world 
through our spirituality and philosophy. There is 
no alternative. We must do or die.” Needless to 
say that the conquest which Vivekananda aimed at 
was based on the essential unity of the human race 
and was universal. It was neither parochial nor 
chauvinist: And most important of all, it was a 
conquest wherein the victor and the vanquished 
become indistinguishably fused in one another. 

I cannot conclude without making a special men- 
tion of some of the renowned Indologists of Europe 
of the present century. So much is being done and 
so many are involved that I cannot possibly produce 
a complete list, for which I beg forgiveness of the 
scholastic world. In the present century, those who 
come to mind are: Sten konow of Norway for 
research on the evolution of the religious thought of 
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India; Stanislav Michalski of Poland for his study of 
Sanskrit and ancient Indian literature; Macdonell 
Rapson and Smith of England, eminent historians 
of Indian culture and thought;. Prof. Tucci of Italy 
for his studies on Vaishnavism; Winternitz of 
Czechoslovakis, for his work on Indian literature; 
Glassenhap of Germany for his commentaries on 
many Sanskrit works; and many many more. 

Coming to some thorny questions. It is to be 
noted that the interpretation of Indian thought by 
European scholars is not always accepted as the 
final word. It would indeed be surprising had this 
not been the case. There is an opinion in India that 
the spiritual, and therefore the real, intention in 
India’s cultural development has often been missed 
by European scholars. This, of course, is largely a 
question of opinion, and charges of non-compre- 
hension and bias could always be met with counter- 
charges of non-objectivity and reverse bias. So that 
as it may, it cannot be gainsaid that the large num- 
ber of devoted and able scholars from Europe and the 
West have done, and are doing, a splendid job and 
a signal service to humanity by rousing the World’s 
interest in India and strengthening her cultural 
foundations. 

Coming to institutions, the Indian Institute of the 
Deutsche Akademic, started in 1928; the Oriental 
Institute in Praha (Prague) etc, deserve mention, 
apart from several universities. Also to be specially 
noted is V. Lesny, the eminent Indologist and the 
author of a comprehensive study on Tagore, editor 
of a magazine called Novy Orient (New Orient) in 
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which articles on India find regular place. The Praha 
University has Chairs in Indian languages including 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Bengali. 

Back in India, the literary colossus that was 
Rabindranath Tagore contributed to India’s figuring 
more prominently in the intellectual horizon of 
humanity. He received for his poetry the homage of 
the whole of mankind during his lifetime. The poet 
of India was acclaimed as the poet of the world — a 
fact which together with his Viswa Bharati embody- 
ing his vision of the cultural oneness of mankind, 
has certainly furthered the cause of India’s cultural 

eminence in modern times. Eminent scholars and 
Indologists came and stayed at Viswa Bharati, imbib- 

. ing the life of India and the spirit of her culture. In 
whatever they wrote, there is deep regard for India. 

After Swami Vivekananda in the last century, 

.Radhakrishnan’s lectures in Europe and America 

- and his works have enormously increased the interest 
of these continents in Indian thought. His brilliant 
exposition and interpretation of the religious and 
cultural ideals of India greatly appeal to the modern 
mind. There are many other saints and savants who 
are engaged in the spendid task of interpreting India 
to the Occident. The list is indeed quite long and 
impressive. 

Now a word about Indian Art. The aesthetic eye 
of man has already discerned the splendour of 
ancient Indian art. Sister Nivedita and Havell are 
among the non-Indians who conveyed the true spirit 
of India’s artistic expression to humanity. Abanindra- 
nath Tagore and Nandlal Bose, and many others, 
like Ananda Coomaraswami became the artist- 
exponents of modern India’s aesthetic heritage. 
Among the moderns also, India’ distinctive cultural 
stamp is evident in some. 

Coming to dance and music, gatherings in Europe 
and America burst into ecstasy as they witnessed 
the dance of Uday Shankar. Eminent art critics 
abroad showered rapturous praise on him for his 
mastery of the art and also for the special blending 
of modern ideas with ancient traditions and techni- 
ques. Younger exponents of Indian dance like 
Yamini Krishnamurty, Sanjukta Panigrahi, Uma 
Sharma and many others continue to bear the torch 
of Indian dance with brilliant successes the world 
over. Indian music has also its ardent admirers in 
the West. During the years immediately following the 
First World War, large audiences in Europe listened 
with rapt attention to the exposition and demonstra- 
tion of Indian music by Dilip Kumar Roy, the cele- 
brated poet and composer of India. He impressed 
Romain Rolland immensely and the latter remarked 
that by his capacity for continuous improvisation, 
the executant in Indian music was always a creater, 
while in European music he was only an interpreter. 
Several other European maestros held similar views 
about the creative power of the Indian musician. In 
more recent times, almost the whole Western world 
acclaimed Ravi Shankar as ‘a maestro of the first 
orders’ and this for his ‘exquisite performance’ on 
the Indian stringed instrument sitar. By her ‘wonder- 
ful’ recital of South Indian Carnatic music M.S. 
Subbulakshmi won the hearts of very many Western 
audiences. It is indeed a happy augury that Indian 
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and Western music today seem to be poised on a 
process of integration or harmonisation, at least at 
the experimental level. In any event, they are able 
to admire each other and embark on occasional 
joint recitals. This is indeed something extremely 
remarkable in a field like music wherein so much 
subjectivity naturally pervades and established sys- 
tems are not quite known for mutual tolerance. 

Now to conclude. I cannot do better than to 
quote a beautifully reflective passage from The 
Discovery of India by India’s visionary builder 
Jawaharlal Nehru, written while he was still lodged 
in Jail under the British but very relevant even today: 

“Perhaps we are living in one of the great ages of 
mankind and have to pay the price for that privilege. 
The great ages have been full of conflict and instabi- 
lity, of an attempt to change over from the old to 
something new. There is no permanent stability or 
security or changelessness; if there were, life itself 
would cease. At the most we can seek a relative 
stability and a moving equilibrium. Life is a con- 
tinuous struggle of man against man, of man against 
his surroundings, a struggle on the physical intellec- 
tual and moral plane out of which new things take 
shape and fresh ideas are born...Life is a principle 
of growth, not of standing still, a continuous becom- 
ing which does not permit static conditions.” O 

{This contribution is based on an address delivered 
by the author at “Dialogue Western Europe — India” 
at the Austrian College, Alpbach, June 19, 1983.) 
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JOBLESS IN THIRD WORLD 


If growth rates contiaue to lag in the developing 
world, its rate of unemployment could rise sub- 
stantially in the, next few years, perhaps more than 
double. From now until the year 2000, the unemploy- 
ment situation could worsen unless a growth momen- 
tum is restored, coupled with greatly improved income 
distribution. Tbe existing armies of jobless will conti- 
nue to swell due to expected substantia! increases in 
the size of the labour force, especially in the poorer 
regions. In the less prosperous Latin American 
countries, for example, the labour force is expected to 
grow by 3 percent per annum in 1980-2000, as com- 
pared to 2.4 per cent a year in the 1960-80 period. In 
the non-oil-exporting countries of Africa and the 
Middle East, projections are for a rise of 2.8 per cent 
per annum over the 1980-2000 period, es against an 
increase of 2.1 per cent a year during the 1960-80 
period. 

In Asia, too, the labour force is expected to grow 
faster in the future than in the past. In India, for 
example, it is projected to increase by 2.2 per cent 
per annum over the 1980-2000 period. compared to 
1.9 per cent per annum during 1960-80. 

Unemployment figures, however, failto give a true 
picture of the job situation in the Third World, since 
they do not reflect the acute under-employment and 
poverty which exist there. An ILO study shows a 
rise of under-employment (that is, lack of access of 
workers to productive jobs commensurate with their 
skills) in developing countries (excluding China) from 
421 10 448 million persons over the 1974-82 period. 
Once again, the newly industrializing countries of 
Asia did not share in this phenomenon, despite sagging 
growth rates in the 1980. The situation was worst in 
tropical Africa’s poorest countries, where under- 
employment rose from 55 to 76 million persons in 
1974-82. 

— From Development Forum August-September 1983. 
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The police identified the victim 

as Surender Kumar of Vivek Vi- 
har. He died on way to hospital. 
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FEX 


Punjab’s Culture 
( from page 26) 


antagonisms that no straight and lasting solution is 
in sight. 

~ Though all sections of Punjab including all the 
political parties have directly or indirectly supported 
the demands put forward by the Akalis, the Punjab 
situation is so polarised that their acceptance as such 
or ina modified from will be treated today by the 
Punjabi Hindus as a defeat or humilitation for them 
because they fear that the Akalis will step up greater 
aggressivness in their attitude towards them in future. 
But if nothing is done, the Akalis and the Sikhs will 
consider it a plan to destroy and humiliate them. 


Historically, neither the demand for Chandigarh, 
nor Punjabi speaking areas nor the issue of river 
waters aroused the Sikh masses. The only martyr 
for Chandigarh was Darshan Singh Pheruman. At 
the time of his martyrdom the Akali Government 
was in power. The Nahar Roko (stopping the con- 
struction of the Link Canal) agitation failed. But 
whenever these issues were mandated from Akal 
Takht — the highest seat of Sikh religion at Amritsar 
—the Sikh masses were mobilised and aroused. If 
we go behind the psychology of all the agitations, it 
becomes clear that the real issues are (a) Sikh identity 
and (b) Akali share in power. There again is an 
inherent contradiction between the demands and the 
lasting solution of the real issues. 


In the present Punjab, the population ratio bet- 
ween Sikhs and Hindus is 52: 48. If Chandigarh 
goes to Punjab, about five more seats in the legisla- 
ture will go to Hindus. If all Punjabi-speaking areas 
are merged in Punjab, Sikhs will be reduced to 42 
per cent or so ... With the present mental attitudes 
as they are, will the Sikhs consider that a situation 
where their identity is secure? 


It is a very legitimate desire on the part.of the 
Akali Party to have a share in power. But i is also 
clear that they cannot come to power on their own. 
They can come to power either in alliance with the 
Congress as after independence, or with some Oppo- 
sition parties as happened thrice. But the way the 
Morcha has been conducted and the situation has 
developed, they cannot afford to join hands with the 
Congress to share power. The Hindus in Punjab 
have been so alienated that they will not vote for any 
Opposition party which can come to power only in 
allinace with the Akali Party. So, rather than coming 
closer to power, they have drifted away from power. 


Thus, we seem to have reached an impasse as far 
as lasting political solution is concerned. This can- 
not be brought about without bringing about a thaw 
in the relationships between Hindus and Sikhs in 
Punjab. It is only in a healthy atmosphare that the 
two communities may take any decision without a 
sense of defeat or humiliation by one or the other. 


This requires a deep perception and conscious 
development of a common Punjabi identity which is 
naturally going to be influenced by the history of the 
Gurus and the striggles they fought to keep the 
Indian identity in tact. It is only in this Punjabi 
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identity that the religious identities of both the Sikhs 
and Hindus can remain secure. The Hindu identity 
will be guaranteed and safeguarded in tune with the 
tradition of Guru Tegh Bahadur and the Hindus will 
feel urged to safeguard the identity of the Sikhs in 
the same spirit and at least to repay the debt of the 
Gurus for the survival of Hindu identity. 


The Punjabi cultural identity has to grow out of 
the basic realisation that Punjab belongs to all, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims and Christians who live 
there and earn their living by hard work. Punjabi 
culture encompasses the contribution of both Hiudus 
and Sikhs. If any religious community is taken out 
of its concept or parameter, it does not remain 
Punjabi culture as such since all classes of people 
and all occupations from both religions have contri- 
buted to its evolution and growth. 


This culture has also sub-cultures of Malwa, 
Majha, Pepsu and other areas with different dialects 
and modes of speech and behaviour patterns. It has 
further been enriched by the contribution of the 
brave Punjabis who have migrated from West Pakis- 
tan. They all form part of the larger Punjabi culture. 
If any section either in the name of basic Hindu 
roots or the supremacy of the Khalsa, disowns any 
part of this heritage, it is‘robbing the culture of its 
vital content. If a body of people wants to get rid 
of even apart of that culture, it can destroy the 
whole culture especially if it is sought to be done on 
the basis of religion. Culture does not belong to a 
rellgion. All Muslim countries have the same religion 
but each one has her own culture representing that 
nation. The same is true of the countries of Europe 
and America who are all Chsistians but are different 
nations having different cultural entities. 

How is this Punjabi cultural inentity to be identi- 
fied and consolidated amidst the complex cultural 
antagonisms in the State? This cannot be done by 
merely compiling the cultural elements scattered all 
over and permeating the lives of the people. They 
lie hidden and battered under the blows of commu- 
nalism that the people of Punjab have been receiving 
for the last thirty-six years. That is why the soluuon 
to the Punjab problem does not lie merely in peace 
marches, joint meetings, conferences or pious resolu- 
tions. It cannot be brought about by emphasising, 
preaching and sermonising on the common culture 
or performing a cultural show or by joint celebra- 
tions of festivals and common dining and tea 
parties. They do not touch the pepole’s psyche. It 
has to begin at the point of conflict-resolution on 
major cultural irritants. 

This Punjabi cultural identity has to be regenera- 
ted by resolving the roots of the conflict at the 
point of (a) common Punjabi language and (b) shar- 
ed common inheritance of Gurus and Guru Granth 
Sahib steeped in deeper Indian ethas. 


T»: punjab Hindu must realise that he cannot 

become integral part of the Punjabi culture 
without resolving the basic contradiction which has 
historically grown into his perception about his 
being a Hindu as well asa Punjabi. There is no 
such contradiction in a Bengali Hindu ora Tami- 
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lian Hindu, a Gujarati Hindu or a Marathi Hindu, 
because he does not find any contradiction between 
the language he speaks and the religion he lives. 
The Punjabi Hindu speaks Punjabi, but considers it 
to be the language of another religion. So there is 
contradiction between what he speaks and what he 
lives for. He calls himselfa Punjabi but believes 
himself to be a Hindustani. He must realise that he 
cannot become a Hindustani (Indian) without 
becoming a Punjabi. This contradiction is gnawing 
_ at his soul and distorts his approach and perspective 
in dealing with his co-Punjabi citizens of the State. 
Thus there is an in-built undercurrent of tension. 


This duality of a single perception exhibits itself 
into dividing into two’ those who are ethnically one. 
Even though the Punjabi Hindu has tried to rectify 
this mistake by declaring Punjabi as his mother 
tongue in the last Census, the psychology of the 
earlier declaration of Hindi as his mother-tongue and 
the minority language persists, which gets regularly 
mainfested both in verbal argument and inflamatory 
writings. and occasional demand for a two-language 
States as has recently been done by the Hindu- 
~ Sangthan. 

The old argument that they accept Punjabi as their 
mother tongue but it is only a dialect and the written 
mother tongue is Hindi does not stand the testimony 
of time, history and literature. With the passage of 
time, dialects have grown into languages with 
grammar and lexicon. This process has taken place 

. in the Soviet Union and China and is going on in 
the African and Latin American countries. By con- 
sidering Punjabi as only a dialect we are denigrating 
the contribution of the Hindu writers and poets who 
were eighty per cent responsible for enriching the 
Punjabi literature and language before the partition 
of the country. Those Hindu literatures never consi- 
dered Punjabi as the religious language of the Sikhs 
but the common language of all Punjabi irrespective 
of religion or caste. 

Hindu mind was so much overwhelmed by the 
holocaust of the partition and attachment to Hindi 
in the pre-partition Hindi-Urdu controversy that they 
did not than consider the reasonable suggestion 
acceptable and practicable. They had identified 
exclusive attachment of Hindi with Indian nationa- 
lism — that is, Hindi, Hindustan. In the Indian 
context Hindi and regional languages are essential 
and complementary ingredients not only for Indian 
nationalism but for Hinduism well. Can Hinduism 
survive without the contribution of Hindu life, 
thought and ethos as practised in different linguistic 
entities in India? If the Arya Samaj educationists 
had agreed to devnagari script for the Punjabi 
language it might have been possible to persuade 
oher regional languages to accept devnagri script as 
was the wish of Gandhiji. 

Having lost that opportunity, now a debate is 
going onin Punjab in which Hindu leaders are asser- 
ting that they revere Sikh Gurus and Granth Sahib, 
all the gurus were Hindus and their compositions 
and compilation are as dear to them though they 
may not have embraced Sikkism as their religion. 
They further assert that Punjabi is their language 
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but it is only a question of script. Gurmukhi script 
was, according to them, given by Guru Arjan Dev 
for the religious Holy Book, this script was not 
given by Guru Gobind ‘Singh who founded the 
Khalsa Panths. So if the script was given only by a 
Hindu Guru, why should there be any objection to 
accept that script as other regional scripts have been 
accepted by the Hindus living in those States. There 
is thus an inherent contradiction in the stand taken 
by the Punjab Hindu leadership. 

The Punjabi Hindu leaders and educationists must 
realise the logic of history and growth of societies 
and languages. In the pre-partition Punjab Urdu and 
English used to be the State and court languages for 
a hundred years though Punjabi was the mother 
tongue. The mother tongue asserted itself and neither 
the Mughal nor the British could suppress it and it 
has emerged as the state language. All attempts to 
find security, dignity and identity in again projecting 
Hindi and demanding bilingual Punjab will be coun- 
ter-productive. They live in Punjab, they breathe 
in Punjabi culture and they can find dignity, security 
and identity in Punjabi language only. . All attempts 
otherwise will prove futile and will be washed away 
by the march of time. 


Let them not create an.artificial discord. It takes 
decades and even centuries to remove out the 
poisonous weeds germinated by these discords. It 
harms both the inner and external life of the citizen. 
It is not too late yet. The Hindu leaders and'educa- 
tional institutions must recognise Punjabi as their 
own language. Language does not belong to a 
majority or a minority. It belongs to all who live in 
a geographical area. 


]SSPITE of Sikhism being a separate religion, Gurus 
and Guru Granth Sahib have been the common 
heritage of all and formed part of the life of the 
people of the area and evoked their faith and 
reverence. Guru Granth is not merely the religious 
book of one religious community but the literary 
legacy of the Punjabi language and is a proud 
element in the Indian spiritual heritage. Ifthe Adi 
Granth was meant to be only for one religion or 
sect then the Gurus would hot have included in the 
Granth Sahib the compositions of Jaidev from 
Bengal, Sheikh Farid from Multan — Punjab (now 
Pakistan); Trilochan, Parmanand and Namdev from 
Maharashtra; Sadahna and Beni from Sindh; 
Ravidas and Kabir from Varanasi; Bheekhan from 
Kakori in Lucknow district; Dhanna from Rajas- 
than; Sain from Rewa in Madhya Pradesh; and 
Peepa from Gujarat. Even if the last of the Gurus 
and founder of the Khalsa Panth wanted to circum- 
scribe the Holy Book only for the Sikhs, he would 
have removed all such compositions and only con- 
fined it to those of the Gurus. But this was not 
done. It was only in tune with the spirit of the 
Gurus, that the Book was revered and recited by all, 
Sikhs and non-Sikhs, Kashdharis and Sahajdharis 
as they were popularly known then. Even the con- 
cept of the Gurudwara is an evolution of Namghar 
and Dharamsal, an enclosure without images or 
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deities where devotees could get together and recite 
or read from the Holy Book to ennoble and streng- 
their then spiritual fibre. The Book was even taken 
away if there was danger of its being removed or des- 
troyed. This is how our spiritual heritage was streng- 
thened and safeguarded when it was under attack. 


No conflict was perceived in the recitation of the 
Gurbani either in a Gurudwara or a mandir though 
Gurudwara became the Sikh shrine. Punjab witnes- 
sed a number of reform movements like Arya 
Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, Dev Samaj. Arya Samaj had 
a powerful impact on the Hindu middle class and 
reared generations of patriots but mass faith ‘in 


‘Gurus and Gurbani continued. Inspite of some 


irritations and antagonisms developing between the 
Arya Samaj and the Sikh movement, they remained 
complementary in the mass awakening during the 
fight against British rule. Study and recitation of 
Vedas in Sanskrit could not become a mass pheno- 
menon. Gurbani continued to be part of Punjab’s 
life and culture. 


Tt was only after independence that a complex 
social phenomenon emerged on the Punjab scene. 
On the political plane Punjabi and Hindi began to 
be treated as religions languages and aggressively 
claimed as such by the two communities. Guru 
Granth being in the Gurmukhi script started being 
recognised as an exclusive Sikh scripture. At the 
same time when this was happening on the political 
and educational plane, all Punjabis, Hindus and 
Sikhs both, continued to speak Punjabi and revere 
and recite Gurbani, visit Gurudwaras and Mandirs 
and sing and pray in Puujabi. It is difficult, rather 
impossible, to get astray from one’s cultural moor- 
ings. The moorings were so strong that till recently 
much larger number of Hindus had been visiting the 
Gurudwaras. 

But the slow process of alienation had started. A 
section of Sikhs or Nihangs consider that they have 
the exclusive right to read or recite the Granth Sahib 
and they go and occupy the place or. the temple 
where it is being done. The way and the manner in 
which Nihangs have occupied part of the Sochal 
“Mandir at Jullundur where the Granth Sahib is 
being recited is a total negation of the Sikh teach- 
ings. This is encouraging the type of Brahmanism 
which had prohibited Shudras and women from 
reading Vedas against which Nanak and Kabir 
fought. This is even against the ethos of the Akali 
movement which fought against the corrupt mahants 
practising untouchability in Gurudwaras. Even 
many Hindus who would like to recite the Guru 
Granth Sahib in a mandir are afraid to do so now 
fearing that the mandir may be declared a gurudwara 
and taken over. 

There is a body of Sikhs amongst the intellectuals, 
academicians, services and retired officers, elite and 
political activists who believe that this exclusive 
right on the Granth Sahib is necessary for the deve- 
lopmeént and preservation of Sikh identity. They 
are of the view that only a Amritdhari Sikh (duly 
initiated) can‘read or recite from the Guru Granth 
Sahib where it is duly installed. Scriptures of one 
religion can be placed in the place of worship of that 
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religion only. 

The above attitude is not accepted even in the 
Islamic states. There were a series of riotsin Paki- 
stan against Ahmediyas and agitation for declaring 
them as non-Muslim. Ahmediyas are legally treated 
as non-Muslims in Pakistan and some othe: Muslim 
countries. But neither the government nor the 
organised Muslim bodies of these countries have 
objected to their right to Holy Quran being kept, 
maintained and recited at non-Ahmediya mosques. 
Dr Abdus Salam, the Nobel Laureate is the leading 
light of the “Ahmediya Islam Mission” which is 
engaged in the propagation of the Quran through 
massive distribution of copies of the Holy Book all 
over the world. 


The danger to the sikh identity is being appre- 
hended from their possible absorption by the over- 
whelming Hindu majority. That is why emphasis is 
being laid on preserving the five kakas symbols 
given to there by Guru Gobind Singh and the code 
banning smoking and intoxicants etc., which make 
them distinct from the Hindus, The danger to the 
Sikh symbols does not arise from the Hindus or 
Hinduism but the mad rush of Western culture and 
ever-enlarging consumerism. The Hindu, Jain or 
Buddhist code of conduct of good and honest life is 
itself becoming a victim of Western culture. If some 
sections of the Sikh society are giving away some of 
the symbols it is the result of economic prosperity 
and the impact of Western way of life. This pheno- 
menon of absorption of Hindus into the Western 
culture is also taking place at a fast pace. That is 
why Gandhiji used to say that he was not against 
the British but against India being overwhelmed 
by their culture. He termed it asa civilisational 
fight. The struggle has to be waged jointly by the 
Hinds and the Sikhs against being absorbed by the 
debilitating part of Western civilisation. The 
Sikh identity cannot be safeguarded by refusing the 
basic human right of Hindus and non-Sikhs to read 
and recite the Adi Granth. This only reduces the 
impact of the Gurus on the Punjabi heritage and 
culture. 

The Sindhi Hindus have been closest to the Sikh 
faith. Guru granth is the only scripture they 
revere and worship and keep in their Tikanas (places 
of workship). Because of the aggressive attitude of 
some Sikh protagonists for exclusive right to the Adi 
Granth it is sad to note that at many places Guru 
Granth has been replaced by some other Hindu 
scripture like the Vedas out of fear of its taken over 
as a Gurudwara. 


Sikhism is essentially an Indian religion. It cannot 
be torn away from the soil and left hanging in mid- 
air. Only about one-sixth Part of the Guru Granth 
Sahib is in Punjabi language. Besides splinterings 
of other languages, it is predominantly in 
Brijbhasa and Bhakna — as the saint language was 
known then,—which are earlier forms of Hindi just 
as the Hindus have to understand that Punjabi is not 
the language of the Sikhs, the Sikhs have to realise 
that Hindi is not the language of Hindus but the 
national language of all Indians. Hindi does not ex- 
clusively belong to the Hindus and Hinduism. To 
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understand the Guru Granth Sahib they will have to 
learn Hindi and Hindi literature. The whole literature 
of Guru Gobind Singh is in Brajbhasha. Guru Gobind 
Singh collected together as well as wrote about .the 
Hindu spiritual and religious heritage to arouse the 
Indian consciousness to meet the challenges of the 
time. All attempts at completely separating the 
Sikhs from the Hindus and the Indian people would 
prove subversive to Sikh thought and ethos. The 
logic to establish total distinctness and mental and 
social attitudes based on that logic will slowly lead 
to a situation where they will give up both Gurus 
and Guru Granth Sahib because they cannot be 
what they are not. It is a dangerous trend and 
will destroy the homogenising elements of the 
Punjabi culture. 


Taking away the right of the Hindus and the non- 
sikhs to read and recite the Adi Granth in a Mandir 
will tear away the basic link of the Hindu com- 
munity with the Sikhs and the common Punjabi 
psyche. This will never let the Punjabi psyche rest in 
peace. 

To establish Punjabi cultural identity within the 
Indian nationhood and removing of the cultural 
irritants that prevent the growth of the same, the 
following basic approach needs to be accepted: 

L. Punjabi is the language of all Punjabis irres- 
pective of religion or caste, It would be better if 
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everybody accepts the Gurmukhi script. If there are 
some difficulties at present, it may be written in 
Devanagari script in a similar manner as it was 
being written in Persian script ot the Punjab 
University at Lahore. 


2. Guru Granth is the common heritage of all 
Punjabis. All those who have got alienated out of 
neglect or prejudice or fear have to reassert their 
right over this spiritual and literary heritage of the 
Gurus and Granth Sahib. | 


3. Wherever any section of Sikhs have taken over 
the recitation of the Granth Sahib, it has to be res- 
tored to the Hindus or others who want to do it 
themselves. Hindus have the right to recite and read 
the Guru Granth Sahib alongwith their other modes 
of prayer even in their Mandirs which should not be 
declared as Gurudwaras because of this regular reci- 
tation. The intrusion by Nihangs into the Sodhal 
Mandir at Jullundur is a’ symbol, the reversal of 
which has become the key for bringing about a thaw 
in Hindu-Sikh relations. It is the fundamental right 
of the Hindus and others to read and recite the Adi 
Granth in the manner or at a place they feel desir- 
able for their inner peace. 


The Hindus have through the centuries looked upon 
the Guru Granth Sahib as a source of wisdom and 
veneration. Nobody should question that right. The 
approach that Sikhs alone have the right to look 
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upon the Guru Granth as their exclusive possession 
must cease. The Guru Granth belong to all includ- 
ing the Hindus. í 

The validity of the above approach is much more 
clearly visible from the two developments that have 
taken place in the Punjab society since independence. 

1. Before independence more than eighty per cent 
of writers and poets in the Punjabi language were 
Hindus. Because of the suicidal policy of declaring 
Hindi as their mother tongue, the Hindus have lost 
their primacy of share in the contribution to the 
growth of the Punjabi language and culture. Now 
more than eighty per cent of writers and poets are 
Sikhs. 

Hindu institutions dominated the educational 
scene in Punjab. If they had accepted Punjabi as the 
medium of instruction, they could have become the 
dominant factor in the evolution, growth and enrich- 
ment of the homogenising Punjab culture. By refus- 
ing to accept the Punjab language, the Arya Samaj 
and other Hindu organisations have done a great 
harm to themselves and to the Hindus in Punjab. At 
that stage even the script was not the issue. It was 
probably in 1949 that Bhai Jodh Singh and other 
eminent Sikh educationists had suggested in the 
Punjab University to accept Punjabi as the medium 
and Devnagari as the script in place of the Persion 
script which was in vogue in pre-partition Punjab 
University at Lahore. This was thrown out. Later 
when Punjabi became the State language after an 
executive decision, the Hindu started asserting the 
issue of script. But then the Sikhs would not accept 
it. Hindu institutions have claimed Hindu as the 
minority language. The position taken by the DAV 
educational institutions is controdictory to their own 
practice when their institutions in Maharashtra and 
Orissa have adopted the Marathi and Oriya as the 
medium of instruction in the respective States. 


2. The aggressively owning of Gurus and Guru 
Granth Sahib for the evolution of a distinct Sikh 
identity has not helped the expansion of the teachings 
of the Gurus. It has restricted the appeal of the 
Gurus and Granth Sahib in their own land. It has 
already removed a large number of devotees away 
from the Gurudwaras. So the social canvas of Guru 
Granth Sahib is being shrivelled up on the one hand 
more literature has been published on them, but on 
the other, their reading and recitation have been 
steeply reduced, rather resticted, at the mass level. 
This reduction is not due to any natural, or historical 
factors but born of increasing social irritation and 
alienation. This has created an emotional disequili- 
bruim in the Punjabi society. ' 

Hindus and Sikhs, rather than equally enriching 
their share in the Punjabi personality through the 
common language and faiths have been eroding it, 
thereby creating social disequilibrium which tilts and 
shakes the social and political balance at the founda- 
tion hammered through centuries of joint struggles 
for a collective personality. 

It would be interesting to note that both the Hindu 
and Sikh educational establishments are opening a 
large number of English medium public schools in 
Punjab at a fast pace in a spirit of competition. The 
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ostensible purpose is to develop and safeguard Sikh 
and Hindu identities through the medium of the 
English language as well as culture. Is it not an 
irony that air-conditioned schools are proposed to 
‘build for producing followers of Nanak. the saint 
for the pedestrian, the poor and the downtrodden? 


UMMING up, the genesis of the Punjab situation 

~ does not lie in the political, economic and reli- 
Slous demands of the Akalis, but in the quest for 
Sikh identity and Akali share in power. There is an 
Inherent contradiction between some of the demands 
and the achievement of the Sikh objectives. So, the 
acceptance of the Akali demands as such or ina 
modified form can defuse the situation for a while 
but not normalise it. 


The attempts at a political solution have to be 
taken up hand in hand with the resolution of some 
of the cultural conflicts to create a climate of thaw in 
the relationship between the two communities in 
which none of them may feel let down. 


The lasting solution lies in the evolution ofa 
common Punjabi cultural identity based on historical 
experience and the contribution of all communities 
and professions that live and toil on the soil of 
Punjab. This would require resolving of the knots 
at the two points of language and shared common 
faiths as they have existed in the lives of the people. 
Just as one cannot think of the cultural life of the 
people of UP, Bihar ete without Tulsi Ramayan, of 
Bengal without Durga, similarly the Punjabi culture 
cannot be considered without the Gurus and Guru 
Granth. 


There are certain lessons that need to be drawn 
on the basis of the experience of the genuine as well 
as populist struggles of the last thirysix years since 
independence. The cultural factors are much more 
important in backward and developing economies 
growing into modern states on the fundations of old 
civilisations. They intrude into and many times 
overwhelm economic conflicts. 


The lessons caw be: 


1. All struggles which divide the people culturally 

cannot be termed to be in the interest of the common 

` people because the ultimate loser is the poorest at 
the bottom of the ladder. 


2. All solutions which do not bring the people 
together culturally are anti-people. So the solutions 
have to be considered at the point of conflict resolu- 
tion of the cultural factors. 


_ 3. All stuggles which during the process of carry- 
ing them out get split into cultural animosities 
. become anti-people and show lack of leadership. The 
Gandhian struggle, as it js popularly understood, 
should not merely be run non-violently without 
dividing the people but the leaderships should have 
the courage to stop or dirvert it when it begins to 
divide the people culturally. 


4. The struggle should take the people to a higher 
level of cultural unity: In this process the cultural 
dross.would have to be thrown out. 
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Commonwealth 
(Contd. from page 147) 


pledge that J, in common with millions of my countrymen, 
have taken in regard to the independence of India during 
the past twenty years and more. I am convinced that far 
from injuring the honour or interest of India, the action 
I took in London has kept that honour bright and shining 
and enhanced her position in the world. 


` On May 16, 1949, Nehru moved a Motion in the 

Constituent Assembly which read: 
Resolved that this Assembly do hereby ratify the declara- 
tion, agreed to by the Prime Minister of India, on the 
continued membership of India in the Commonwealth of 
Nations, as set out in the official statement issued at the 
conclusion of the conference of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London on April 27, 1949, 


The Constituent Assembly adopted the historic 
Motion. Nehru in his exposition emphasised the 
friendly approach. He emphasised that association 
with the Commonwelth would not restrict our 
freedom in any way and he was at great pains to 
point out that Indic’s continued membership was in 
no „way inconsistent with any pledge taken by the 
Indian National Congress. He said India’s dignity 
and honour were not being compromised. He took 
the debate to a high level and said that goodwill 
begets goodwill. India’s membership of the Com- 
monwealth would help develop our closer relations 
with other countries and it would not come in the 
way of our cooperation and friendship with countries 
that were not in the Commonwealth. A complete 
break could mean isolation and then he said that 
the positive value of continued association was that 
it brought a touch of healing to India’s relations 
with the outside world. Nehru then highlighted the 
practical and realistic aspects. He said India joined 
the Commonwealth because it was beneficial to her 
and to certain causes in the world which we wish to 

` advance. 

It is now generally acknowledged that Nehru’s 
decision created the New Commonwealth and helped 
enlighten, enlarge and broaden the horizons of 
countries like Canada and later Australia and UK. 
Nehru’s rejection of the grossly inadequate theme of 
a bipolar world enabled newly independent Asian, 
African and Caribbean and Pacific countries to 
adopt nonalignment as their policy. Nehru laid great 
stress on inter-dependence. Collective consultation 
was anyway better than cash and craft. The big stick 
was not a civilised instrument of diplomacy. 

What were the reasons which made Nehru, the 
most articulate and open critic of British imperia- 
lism, go in for the Commonwealth option. He was 
what we might call a practical idealist. In 1947 
independent India faced serious problems following 
partition — refugee settlement and development. A 
break with the Commonwealth would have been an 
empty gesture of petulence and Nehru never con- 
sidered indignation a substitute for policy. 

It was manifestly to India’s advantage to retain an 
international connection when it was emerging from 
the shadows of colonialism. There were weightly 
short and long term advantages behind India’s 
decision to opt for the Commonwealth. Trade, 
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finance, economic assistance and defence were the 
chief elements. In 1947 the bulk of India’s foreign 


. trade was with UK, Exports to Commonwealth coun- 


tries had the benefit of Commonwealth preference. 
India was a member of the Sterling area and we had 
claim on the Sterling balances which India had 
earned for wartime supplies to HMG. If we had left 
the Commonwealth we would have considerably 
weakened our claim on them. 

In the field of defence organisation and supplies 
the Indo-British link was equally strong. India 
would for some time to come depend heavily on 
Britain for repair and replacements of military 
heardware. 

In addition, India’s political, judicial and admi- 
nistrative establishments had a distinct Anglo- 
Saxon imprint. A dramatic or drastic change of gear 
would only add to India’s problems. Nehru drew 
the attention of the Constituent Assembly to this 
aspect. 


We cannot be absolutely cut off from the world, Now, 
the House knows that inevitably during the past century 
or more all kinds of contacts have arisen between 
Englaod and this country, many of them were bad, very 
bad, and we have struggled throughout our lives to put 
an end to them. Many of them were not so bad, many of 
them may be good any many of them good or bad, irres- 
Pective of what they may be are, there. Here I am the 
patent example of these contacts, speaking in this House 
in the English language...the fact remains that we arenow 
functioning here under certain rules and regulations for 
which the model has been the British Constitution. Those 
laws which exist today have been largely forged by them. 
Gradually, the laws which are good we will keep and 
those that are bad we will throw away. Any marked 
change in this without something to follow creates a hiatus 
which may be harmful. 


I have purposely given this background in order 
to stress the importance of India’s decision to 
remain in the Commonwealth. Derek Ingram in his 
book Commonwealth for a Colour Blind World has 
made to candid observations. He writes, “The 
Commonwealth exists simply and solely because of 
India”. Now if an Indian had said that he would 
have got into serious trouble. I do not have to 
comment on this observation except to say that 
India contributes 700 million people to the Com- 
monwealth’s total population of 1000 million. Two 
out of three members of the Commonwealth are 
Indians. Later in his book, being the realist that he 
is, he remarks that “itis important not to have 
illusions about the Commonwealth. Some critics 
say that we in Britain have unfettered idea of its 
importance that nowhere in the world does it look 
so large in political thinking as it does in Britain. 
To some extent there is truth in these charges”. His 
comment is even more realistic. He says, “We would 
be fooling ourselves if we thought that in India the 
Commonwealth was a subject of discussion on every 
lip. The reality is that one could tour India for 
months, meet all manner of intelligent people and 
not hear the Commonwealth mentioned once in any 
conversation. In the Congress Party Manifesto for 
the 1962 Elections, the last in which Nehru parti- 
cipated, there is not a mention of the Common- 
wealth”. 

I think I should elaborate on this. Indian attitudes 
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to the Commonwealth have on the whole been alter- 
nating between benign indifference and critical ques- 
tioning. As the years rolled by, there was a shift in 
priorities within the Commonwealth. Asian and 
African countries, Caribbean and South Pacific 
countries became active participants in the United 
Nations and the Specialised Agencies, in the Organi- 
sation of African Unity, the Nonaligned Movement; 
the older members of the Commonwealth went a 
different way. UK and Canada became members of 
NATO; Australia and New Zealand of SEATO; 
Pakistan of CENTO. Later UK’s entry into EEC 
had an adverse impact on India’s trade and com- 
merce and Commonwealth preference disappeared. 

On a number of vital issues for India, UK and 
one or two other Commonwealth countries took a 
stand which caused deep offence in India. India was 
disillusioned by UK’s pronouncements in the 
Security Council on Kashmir. Documents since 
published reveal the highly partisan activity of 
Noel-Baker. The Suez Canal issue nearly tore the 
Commonwealth apart. British failure to consult 
Commonwealth Governments before taking action 
all but broke the Commonwealth as even the 
Canadians were exasperated with the British. The 
Afro-Asian member (except Pakistan) of course 
wholly supported Egypt. In the Security Council 
debates on Kashmir Nehru found the British attitude 
so unacceptable that he said that time had perhaps 
come for India to have a second took at her 
membership of the Commonwealth. 

At the United Nations too, UK found itself in 
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the questionable company of Salazar’s Portugal, 
Franco’s Spain and Vorster’s South Africa at a time 
when Commonwealth members from Asia and 
Africa, Pacific and the Caribbean were working for 
the early liquidation of colonial empires and the 
termination of racist rule in South Africa. 


When Wilson assumed office in 1964 it was hoped 
that he would take a strong stand against Ian Smith, 
but our hopes were belied and even the British 
representative in the Trusteeship Council and the 
Committee of Twentyfour, Sir Hugh Foot, resigned, 
protesting against the inactivity of the British 
Government. 


Then for a short while the pendulam swung the 
other way. The British Government refused to 
invoke its Treaty with Portugal when India liberated 
Goa in 1961 although the speeches of the British 
delegate at UN were not helpful. India greatly 
appreciated the prompt manner in which Mac- 
millan’s Government gave moral and material sup- 
port to India at the time of the Chinese invasion in 
1962. 


During this period India’s relations with other 
Commonwealth countries strengthened, particularly 
with Canada and of course with all African countries 
with one or two exceptions. Here too, the situation 
depended on how the people of Indian origin in 
these countries were treated. For India it was a 
matter of very great pride that a large number of 
students from Africa, Caribbean and South Pacific 
countries attended India’s Universities and returned 
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to take up positions of high responsibility. Two 
Prime Ministers of Zambia, one President of Ghana, 
one President of Nigeria and many senior Ministers 
of Uganda, Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, Mauritius 
and other Commonwealth countries received their 
higher education in India. og = 

India’s total commitment to the eradication of 
colonialism and racism in all its forms was greatly 
welcomed by the people of Africa. In the years soon 
after Independence it was the Indian delegation at UN, 
in the Fourth Committee and later in the Committee 
of Twentyfour that had taken up the issues of the 
independence of colonial territories with vigour and 
resolution. This naturally strained our relations with 
UK, with Australia and South Africa. In 1954 India, 
in spite of fact that it had nearly a million Indians 
living in South Africa and in spite of the fact that 
we had considerable trade with that country, severed 
allrelations with that country. It was during this 
period that the Commonwealth group at UN faded 
away. The Afro-Asian group gathered strength, 
influence and authority. During my entire time at 
the United Nations I know of one or two occasions 
when the British delegation consulted us. The UK 
delegation generally kept aloof from the Afro-Asian 
group and seldom deemed it necessary to exchange 
views with them in order to narrow down differences. 
Thus Britain became more and more isolated at UN. 

This was particularly so in the case of Southern 
Rhodesia. For fourteen years successive British 
Governments dragged their feet and as Aronold 
Smith says: “The subject of Rhodesia always remain- 
ed the slippery subject for the Commonwealth and 
other Governments to handle and this suited British 
Prime Ministers, for each of them in his turn said 
that on the one hand it was a domestic affair for 
Britain and the administering authority but, on the 
other hand, the British had no direct control, since 
Southern Rhodesia had been a self-governing colony 
since 1923. Britain was relied upon by Common- 
wealth Governments for most of their information 
on sanctions, just as they pressed Britain to take 
constitutional steps that would lead to majority 
rule. Although they were sceptical about how 
sharply economic sanctions were biting, they did 
not dream of mistrusting Britain to the extent of 
believing that British-controlled companies, one of 
them (British Petroleum) Government-owned, were 
the main sanctions-busters — at least, not until 
revelations began to surface in 1977 with the investi- 
gations by Martin Bailey and Bernard Rivers, and 
the inside information from Mozambique of Jorge 
Jardim.” 

I have said enough about the past. We must now 
look to the future. What future does the Common- 
wealth have in the remaining years of the Twentieth 
Century? Is it likely to play a central role in pro- 
viding the healing touch of which Nehru spoke, or 
will it be reduced to a talking shop and remain 
result-oriented only in marginal economic and 
political matters? 

Any organisation, any institution, is what its 
member make of it. The Commonwealth has some 
uncommon features — it has no constitution or 
charter; its members are not bound by any treaty; its 
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distinctive marks are informality; creative flexibility, 
emphasis on cooperation, consultation and mutual 
assistance. This informality has been noted beyond 
the Commonwealth technique has, to some extent 
now, been adopted by EEC and the Summits of the 
seven industrialised countries. When Common- 
wealth Heads, Ministers, officials, artists, journalists, 
teachers, sportsman get together, the ice is broken 
sooner than it is in other organisations. The English 
language helps. In an Interdependent world. the 
Commonwealth can and should play a helpful role. 
I believe it can be particularly attractive and mean- 
ingful to some of the less developed small island 
territories in the Caribbean, the Indian Ocean and 
the South Pacific. Even for bigger countries, it can, 
through the CFTC, make a significant contribution. 

The most spectacular success that the Common- 
wealth has to its credit in recent years was 
Zimbabwe. We have met with less success on 
Namibia. In the Contact Group of Five, two senior 
members of the Commonwealth are included. It is, 
therefore, a natural expectation that the Common- 
wealte will play a role in Namibian affairs and 
certainly do so after Namibia has attained indepen- 
dence. 

As of today, the picture is not so promising, but 
this question was taken up at the Arusha meeting of 
senior officials and will, no doubt, be again taken up 
at the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meet- 
ing in New Delhi. Solongas the South Africans 
know that the Western countries will not go beyond 
a point in putting the heat on and subscribe to 
mandatory sanctions — they will continue to be 
intransigent and flout UN Resolution. 

Those of us, who belong to the Commonwealth 
and are involved in its day-to-day working, tend to 
pitch our expectations rather high. On the other 
hand, the non-Commonwealth countries do not 
attach too much importance to the Commonwealth. 
In my view, there is a middle position between 
these two extreme views — the Commonwealth 


has the experience, the skills, the idealism, 
the personnal, to identify problems, to offer 
solutions. Some of its members have great 


influence, some have considerable wealth, others 
have manpower, many have resources — mineral 
wealth, oil. Commonwealth authors, poets, nove- 
lists, have worldwide readership. It is inevitable 
that the Commonwealth figures high among inter- 
national organisations. Its efforts are devoted to 
overcome poverty, ignorance and disease and raise 
standards of life and achieve a more equitable inter- 
national society. A multi-racial Commonwealth is 
a useful forum and can contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and order as Indira 
Gandhi told the Chogram Heads of Government in 
September 1980, the Commonwealth could build a 
bridge of understanding between the Great Powers. 
It should continue to raise its voice against social 
prejudice and discrimination. While I am fully 
alive to the limitation of the Commonwealth, that it 
cannot negotiate for the world, it can help the world 
to negotiate. [J (Based on the lecture delivered by the 
author at the Royal Commonwealth Society Annual 
Conference, London — June 22, 1982). 
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Plan outiay Raised 


* Pian outlay raised from Rs. 300 crores (1980-81) to Rs. 
440 crores (1983-84). 


Power Generation Augmented 


* First unit of 210 MW of Ropar Thermal Plant will be 
commissioned by 31st December, 1983 and second by 
June, 1984. 

* Anandpur Sahib Hydel Project of 134 MW capacity will 
be completed during the current financial year. 

* Three units of 45 MW each of Mukerian Hydel Project 
will also be commissioned on 2nd October, 1983. 


Accord with Himachal Pradesh 

* Accord reached between Punjab and Himachal Pradesh 
over sharing of Shah Nehar water and construction of 
Kanchan Wangtu (600 MWs) and Waspa (400 MWs) 
Power Projects. Punjab will get 63% share of Power 
from these projects. 


Exploitation of Energy Sources 


* Department of Science and Technology has been set up 
to popularise bio-gas, bio-mass, wind and solar energy. 
Nine Thousand bio-gas plants have been set up ia the 
State so for. The target for the current year Is 1250. 


Afforestation 


* Compared to only 1 crore trees planted in 1979-80, 
6 crore trees were planted during 1982-83. Current year’s 
target is 8 crore trees. ; 


‘Development of Villages 


* Rs. 19.49 crores spent in 2768 villages for pavement of 
streets and drains as against Rs. 1.52 crores during 
1977-80. Rs. 10.82 crores allocated for the current year. 

* Safe drinking water has been provided in 191 villages. 
Target for the current year is 125 villages. 


Houses for Landless Agricultural Workers 


* 22,000 houses have been constructed for landless agri- 
cultural workers during the last three years against only 
778 constructed during the years 1977-80. 


, Special Programme for Kandi Areas 


,.* A multi-purpose Kandi Project of Rs. 52 crores has been 
launched to improve the living conditions of its inhabi- 
tants. 


| Higher Wages for Agricultural Workers 


* Punjab has the distinction in the country of paying the 
highest wage rate of Rs. 14.72 per day for its agricultural 
workers. 
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UNDER THE DYNAMIC LEADERSHIP 


S. Darbara Singh, Chief Minister 


Punjab moves forward with determination 


Interests of Farming Community Protected 


* 50% of the total available power in the State is given 
ie agricultural sector which comes to 160 lakh units per 

ay. 

* Government suffered loss of Rs. 120 crores annually by 
providing cheap electricity for agriculture. 

* Record amount of credit totalling Rs. 907 crores and 
large scale inputs had been provided and al] time high 
production of wheat and rice i.e., 91 lakh tonnes and 
41.47 lakh tonnes respectively obtained last year. 

* Remunerative price of Rs. 151 per quintal for wheat has 
been given to farmers as compared to Rs. 142 paid last 
year. 


Better Health Services 


* Against the target of 1.20 lakh, 4.35 lakh Sterilizations 
were performed in 1982-83. 

* The average age of males has risen from 56.2 (1980) to 
58.5 years (1983) and of women from 55.1 (1980) to 57.9 
years (1983) due to quantitative and qualitative improve- 
ment in health services. 

* Per capita health expenditure in the State which was Rs. 
23.32 in 1979-80 now stands at Rs. 31.45. 

* The doctor population ratio which was 1:1960 in 1979 
has now reached 1:175?. 


Special Component Plan for Welfare of Scheduled 
Castes 


* Of the 6th Five Year Plan outlay of Rs. 457.87 crores a 
sum of Rs- 106.29 crores will flow of Special Component 
Plan for the Welfare of Scheduled Castes. 

* Out of 4.19 lakh Scheduled Castes families identified in 
the State a total of 3,19,903 will be assisted to cross 
poverty line by the end of current financial year. 


Industrialisation of State 


* Light commercial vehicle project with Japanese colla- 
boration is being set up in Hoshiarpur district. 

* The number of registered small scale units rose from 
54791 as on 31.3.1981 to 76947 providing additional 
employment to about 1 lakh persons and additional pro- 
duction of about Rs. 400 crores. 

* Punjab Financial Corporation sanctioned loans amount- 
ing to Rs. 28 crores during 1982-83 as compared to Rs. 
aa crores during 1981-82 and 13.14 crores during 
1980-81. 


More Funds for School Buildings 
* A provision of Rs. 2 crores has been made for construc- 


tion of class rooms/school buildings. This is double than 
the earlier annual plan allocation. 


Let us fall in tune with these steps 
These are steps 


Towards peace, Progress and Prosperity 


Inserted by P.R.D.Pb. 
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The planning, designing,construction 
and commissioning of super thermal 
power stations is a gigantic task. 
However, since its inception in 1976 
National Thermal Power Corporation 
has proved time and again that what 
can be conceived, can be achieved. 
And on schedule. 


WTPC has so far commissioned four 
units of 200 MW each at two of its 
super thermal power stations wi 
‘ight time schedules. 


Df the six Super Thermal Power 


Projects on hand, the first, second 
and third units at the Singrauli 


Project were commissioned on 
schedule in Feb. ‘82 and March ‘83 
respectively and the first unit at 
Korba in March ‘83. Unit | at 
Singrauli has turned in a record 
generating performance. It has 
achieved a maximum generation of 
143.839 units and a capacity. 
utilisation factor of 98.68 per cent, 
one of the highest in the country. 


Performance of other units 
commissioned so far has been just 
as remarkable and the new units 
nearing completion are getting ready 
to be commissioned on schedule. 


NTPC 


National 


Thermal Power 
Corporation Ltd. 


62-69, NTPC Square, 
Nehru Place, 
New Delhi-110019 














India’s policy towards its neighbours has 
been the subject of controversy for a fairly long. 
time. This article is published with a view to 
stimulate discussion on the subject. Readers are- 
invited to participate. —Editor 





Foreign. Policy Perspectives 


T. KARKI HUSSAIN 


pirapoxicarLy when India is the officially desi- 


gnated leader of the Nonaligned Movement, its . 


relations with almost all its smaller neighbours are 
highlighted by friction and suspense. The paradox 
becomes protentdus due to the fact that all these 
neighbours ideologically subscribe to the concept of 
nonalignment, while actually aligning themselves, 
in varying degrees, with outside powers who have 
global strategic interests ‘to defend and promote. In 
the process, they have become objects of power- 
politics. Besides, with no exception whatsoever, they 
themselves have begun to actively participate in the 
eternal game of balance of power which at a super- 
ficial glance appears to be targeted against India. 

“As a consequence, we find that a spectre is haunt- 
ing India’s foreign policy-makers — the spectre of 
being encircled by unfriendly neighbours. By impli- 
cation, this alleged hostility of our neighbours is 
interpreted to mean that they have almost jettisoned 
the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-existence and are 
in the process of opting for confrontation .with us. 
This premise needs to be.examined in depth and in 
a larger context. 

-The immediate context of viewing the current 
strains in interacting constituents of the sub-conti- 
nent would single out the evolving behaviour of 
_China towards South Asian region. It is universally 
acknowledged that -China’s relations with all of 
India’s neighbours have registered visible, if not 
‘spectacular success, as in the case ‚of Pakistan. To 
cite, Bangladesh which China refused to recognize 
till-1975, has, over the years, in the post-Mujib 
. period, steadily expanded its diplomatic ties with 
Beijing to include growing co-operation in economic 
and other matters. A stable, close relationship with 
Pakistan — almost identical in nature to India’s 
privileged equation with Soviet Union'— has come 
to be treated by China as an important variable of the 
regional environment. Similarly, Nepal has become 
conditioned to exploit its, cordial relations with 


China to gain crucial source of: support and assis- 


tance beyond India. Finally, even the’ tiny Himala- 
yan Kingdom of-Bhutan, till recently totally depen- 
dent on Indja ‘for outside. contact and trade outlet 
has begun to assert its right to correct the imbalance 
of the past. Though Bhutan has no direct relations 
with China as yet, the potential for Chinese proxi- 
mity to outmanoeuvre India cannot be min- 
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imised. i 
For all practical purposes, these assiduously cul- 
tivated exercises towards ‘diversification’? and 
enlargement of scope of bilateral and multilateral 
interaction among China and our smaller neigh- 
bours have tended to give their emergent entente 
the semblance of a strategic consensus of an anti- ` 


‘India bias shared by them. 


It is noteworthy that India’s endemic verbal 
reaction to domestic developments stretches the 
credibility of its avowal of non-interference in inter- 
nal matters of regimes, struggling hard to maintain 
their so-called legitimacy. Simultaneously, and, 
what is more important, India’s behaviour accords 
tremendous diplomatic leverage to China, the most 
vivid illustration of which can be found in the pro- 
cess of Indo-Nepalese relations in the aftermath of 
the ouster of the democratically elected Koirala 
Government by King Mahendra in December 1960. 
Where China is judged by its overt actions of demon- 
strable good-neighbourliness, India tends to be 
scrutinised by its psychological image. In contrast 
to India’s explicit partisanship, therefore, China 
stands out as a moderating influence, extending 
moral support to the said regimes in distress. It is 
no mere coincidence that China over the past two 
decades and more, has emerged as a ‘guarantor’ of 
independence and territorial integrity of our neigh- 
bours against our well-articulated “‘hegemonistic” 
aspirations, which, in fact, are nothing more than 
inappropriate responses, emanating from our dip- 
lomatic style, 

Looked up from within the narrow confines of 
the sub-continent the ethos of which is still oriented 
towards pre-independence frame of references along 
caste, community, creed, ethnicity, and language, 
the current phase augurs a bleak future for India’s 
foreign policy. Actually, the situation, far from 
being bleak, is ripe for positive change. As inter- 
national relations have progressed from the bipolar- 
ity of the fifties and the sixties to the multipolarity - 
of the seventies to the unfolding second cold war of 
the eighties, the urgency of restructuring the pat- 
terns of interaction has been admitted by everyone, 
including the most paranoid hawks anywhere. p 

A significant trend of the present decade is that 
peaks of friendship and hostility have already been 

(Contd. on page 36) 
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have their own Acts. This would seem to go against 
their position of more powers for the States. Actual- 
ly this is not so, because the demand for more 
powers for States does not and should not mean 
more powers all along the line. CPI and CPI(M) are 
both against this matter of law to protect agricultural 
labourers being left to the States for the simple 
reason that in State Governments the rura/ exploiters 


- have a more dominant position than at the Centre 


and they will not let Acts like Kerala Act be 
enacted. 

In other words, in deciding concretely the 
question of redistribution of power, the interests of 
the movements of the toilers and the present corre- 
lation’ of class forces must also be taken into consi- 
deration. 

Itis true that curtailment of the automony of 
States and increasing centralisation which has been 


. taking place ever since the Constitution came into 


force (in the interests of Big Business houses) have 
given-rise to and strengthened regionalist tendencies 
and forces. At the same time it would be a serious 
and dangerous mistake to lose sight of the fact that 
there are powerful forces which for the sake of their 
parrow class interests want the Centre to be very 
weak — weak to a very dangerous extent. 

There are vested interests which want States to 
have such powers as will enable capitalist landlords 
and kulaks to sell their wheat, paddy, etc, in the 
international market at the highest available price 
without having any obligation to sell their produce 
at prices fixed by the Central (or State) Government 
to any agency of the Centre or the State. They want 
freedom to make as much money as possible without 
caring for what happens to the poor in India just 
as the Birlas and Tatas have very large freedom to 
mint as much money possible at the cost of the 
common people. It is such forces that demand that 
the Centre should have only four departments, that 
is, Defence, Foreign Policy, Communications and 
Currency. 

If this demand were to be accepted, no Central 

Government will have the power to help backward 
regions overcome their backwardness. Even to run 
its four departments, the Centre will have to look to 
State Governments for the needed finances. Nor is 
this all. If the Centre were to have only these four 
departments, there will not remain any such thing as 
a common national economy. And the problem can- 
not be solved by agreeing to give to the Centre the 
power of economic coordination. There has to be 
national planning, and that is required not only by 
the common interests of India (call it Indian 
nation‘ or multinational India) but also of every one 
of its States and their common people. 
_ The demand that the Centre, should have only 
four departments is coming from regional parties 
like Telugu Desam and the Akali Party. The fact that 
the latter puts forward this demand as a Sikh demand 
does not in any way alter its class essence. The over- 
whelming majority of rich farmers of Punjab happen 
to be Sikhs. It helps them to give a religious colour 
to their demands because it helps to hide their real 
class nature and to mobilise even poor and middle 
peasants behind them. 
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The regionalist demands have to be exposed and 
opposed. 

Greater autonomy for the States will help streng- 
then India’s unity in diversity. At the same time it 
has to be understood that any attempt to weaken 
the common Indian consciousness and identity will 
be against the interests of all States. Punjabi iden- 
tity, Bengali identity, Telugu identity, etc, have to 
be recognised duly and fully. Thisneed not and must 
not be done in such a manner as to weaken our 
Indian identity—whether one calls it Indian nation- 
hood or Indian personality. 

Last but not least, another important fact has to 
be noted. Certain class forces which are very vocal 
in demanding more powers for the States as against 
the Centre take a very different stance when it 
comes to the question of decentralisation of powers 
within a State. In any case, their practice is very 
different when they are in power, under whatever 
colour or flag. We know any number of instances ° 
of powers of local government organs being 
decreased instead of being increased and elections to 


‘the same not being held for years together. This has 


happened not only when the Congress was is in 
power but also when such parties as the Akali Party 
occupied the seats of power. It is therefore necessary 
that guarantees for adequate powers for local gov- 
ernment organs and regular elections to them are 
a in the Constitution itself.O (September 30, 
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otherwise the whole framework of law 
and order breaks down eventually. 

(3) A pattern has been seen in this 
communal violence. Government has 


informed the people of a planned plot 


by Northern terrorists and Southern 
extremists, It is essential that, as soon 
as feasible, a full investigation by an 
impartial Commission of Inquiry be 
instituted to investigate and report on 
this and make recommendations to 
prevent future recurrence, and for 
speedy and equitable compensation to 
victims. : 

(4) The mass media can help create 
a genuine Sri Lankan national identity 
with the help of music, drama, films, 
creative arts, popular artists. An 
independent multi-racial, moulti-reli- 
gious national task force should be set 
up for this. It can counter falsehoods, 
misinformation and prejudices among 


` our communal groups and in inter- 


national media. 

(5) A high-level commission on edu- 
cation for the promotion of communal 
amity be appointed and its recom- 
mendations be speedily implemented. 

(6) A special security apparatus to 
be set up to ensure the safety of Tamil 
people in Sinhala areas. This can be 
in close’ relationship with the neigh- 
bourhood groups and Home Guards. 

(7) Recognising that deep cleavages 
have beea caused in our society by the 
distrust and gap between Government 
and Opposition parties, the increased 
inequalities between the affluent and 
the poorest groups, and the tendency 
for a recourse to mob violence to 
resolve political issues, we believe 
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Wyeth in India are the pioneers in the field of basic manu- 
facture of corticosteroids. For over a decade Wyeth’s sophisti- 
cated laboratories have been producing life saving drugs from 
completely indigenous source" Dioscorea deltoidea” —an ancient 
Indian herb—habitat of himalayan foothills. The dedicated and 


there is a need for Government to set 
in motion a process of reconciliation 
which can create conditions in which 
groups can have confidence in the 
democratic process of negotiation and 
conflict-resolution. This can be great 
asset in the realising of communal 
harmony also. 

(8) The conflict between the ethnic 


‘groups has now received world-wide 


attention. The Tamil minority has 
taken its point of view to many inter- 
national fora and response to such 
attempts has been made by the Sinhala 
groups: As we have mentioned earlier, 
the problem, though located strictly 
within Sri Lanka, has also an inter- 
national dimension. In these circum- 
stances, it i$ desirable that an inter- 
national] group of eminent persons with 
wide knowledge and experience of 
ethnic problems and respected by the 
international community examine this 
problem: this proposal has several 
advantages — first, while supplying a 
realistic assessment of the situation, it 
will bring to bear on our problems 
the fruits of the experience of similar 
problems in other countries; second, 
an outside point of view, while bring- 
ing about a better international under- 
staading of the problem, might be 
valuable in promoting some measure 
of accord between the Sinhala majority 
and Tamil minority views; third, it 
might act as a catalyst in the resolution 
of a problem that has long defied our 
own efforts. 

The present tragic situation in com- 
munal relations is a responsibility of 
not only political parties but of all the 


peoples of the country. People of all 
communities must get together as 
individuals and through their various 
religious, cultural and social organisa- 
tions and act to overcome this process 
of self-destruction which has been 
gathering force. We must learn to 
accept and respect each other as 
human persons whose primary right is 
the right to lifc, to work and a peace- 
ful home. Our racial tensions must be 
contained and resolved by mutual 
comprehension and equitable accep- 
tance of each other’s rights within a 
united Sri Lanka. A continuing frank 
dialogue and attitude of give and take 
is repuired for this. e 

For tbis purpose we resolve to form 
groups of persons committed to the 
building of a United Lanka in which 
there is respect for all persons and 
communities. Such groups will foster 
mutual understanding, share in invit- 
ing refugees to their homes, ensure 
their security and participate in the 
rebuilding of their homes and our 
common social life. This is the best 
and most effective response by all to 
the divisive and violent trends that 
have brought us to this sorry plight of 
hundreds of deaths and over hundred 
thousand refugees. The unity of our 
country will then be built on the unity 
of the peoples in their minds and 
hearts and local communities. 

We invite all persons of goodwiil to 
joinin such United Lanka groups so 
that all the people may share in the 
rebuilding of our homes and work- 
places as well asin the reconcillation 
of minds and hearts.@ 





continuous research .at Wyeth in the areas of technology, 
chemistry and biology has helped in saving the country’s scarce 
resources of foreign exchange. 
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Open Insult to Womanhood 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


JE you want a son you can find 
out how to go about it by the 
simple method of ordering Son- 


by-Choice, from the Indian 
Librarian, 333 : Model Town, 
.Jullundur City-3, Punjab. It 


won’t cost you a paisa, more 
than the postage stamp on the 
envelope you mail your order in. 
The ‘Price’ is ‘Free’. The book is 
said to be ‘world famous’ and it 
is claimed that it has run into 
six editions. The advertisement 
for this literature available from 
Punjab appears in the monthly 
Educational Review, published 
from Madras. 

The ad says: “It pays the poor 
to have all sons. Help the poor 
to reduce the number of unwant- 
ed daughters to a minimum.” 

The ad proceeds to describe 
this open advocacy of female 

foeticide as ‘Pronatalism’. Family 

Planning authorities might be 
interested to know the point of 
view being propagated through 
it, that a solution to the popula- 
tion problem is to increase the 
number of sons. There are at 
least eight different ways to have 
a first-born son-by-choice. They 
include sperm analysis, use of 
Invitroson, or Blue Pill, says. the 
ad, ‘Insist on Don Juan 
Machismo Blue Pill, fight birth 
defects and pollution.’ 

The underlying thought process 
is obvious, that if people could 
have sons by choice they would 
not go on producing daughters 
tilla son is born. There would 
be no need for forced sterilisation 
or cash incentives. 

Further‘ on the ad explains 
how the Spirit of Independence 
and the Spirit of Gandhi both 

, spelt out in bold type and men- 
tioned at the beginning of the 
ad, are connected with the right 
to have a.son. Under a separate 
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heading ‘Spirit of Independence’, 
It says, ‘‘Socialized medicine 
should be defined as primarily 
Free Amniocentesis available to 
all in need, Governments, philan- 
thropies and individuals should 
give a hand-out to every poor 
family that has a first-born son- 


by-choice. Governments, philan-. - 


thropies and individuals should 
go in for ‘massive spending if 
necessary to get the poor to have 
all sons’ The paragraph viola- 
tes Article 14 of the Constitution 
which guarantees equality to all 
citizens irrespective of sex. It 
violates Article 15 which guaran- 
tees non-discrimination on 
grounds of sex. 

‘Vested interests of wealth and 
power oppose paying the poor 


to have all sons. Vested interests . 


of wealth and power oppose 
financing the cost by a graduated 
wealth tax on the net assets of 
the richest ten per cent of the 
population, it is proclaimed. 

If the Government cannot 
make sure that advertising faci- 
lities are not abused, if it is 
helpless against the producers 
of goods, their publicity agents 
and those who lend space to 


such stuff, it should either ban 


advertising altogether or openly 
stand by the ads. The silence of 
the Government smacks of tacit 
support tosuch biases in the 
media. And the support is not 
so tacit either, if you look at 
the nationalised banks’ advertise- 
ments that legitimise dowry 
though inthe law books dowry 
is listed as illegal. Surely the 
Government would not be so 
indifferent if an ad advocating 
Harijan-baiting were to appear. 
Of course all kinds of indignities 
are heaped on Harijan men and 
women in any case but you can 
advocate it openly. In case of 
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women, you can not only do 
what you wish, but have the 
censure, leave alone penal action. 

When women had expressed 
fear that female foeticide may be 
used like slow poison to exter- 
minate the female of the species,. 
many had laughed at what they 
called an exaggerated fear. It 
may be an impossibility for there 
will always remain imbeciles who 
will not listen to good counsel 
and have both daughters and 
sons. Yet an idea is taking shape 
in certain heads that the world 
may be a better place without the 
wretched women around, and 
now they see a possible means of 
achieving this. Like the Neutron 
Bomb which will kill peopie and 
leave property intact, achieve- 
ment of certain goals has come 
within sight. Similarly the first 
charm uttered and the first tabeej 
tied to effect; the birth of male 
child was in effect, to prevent 
the birth of a female child. Now 
with amniocentesis it can beas- ' 
certained that females will not be 
born even if it cannot be ensured 
that a son shall be born. 

It may be argued that an ad 
in a monthly journal, that too in 
English, can hardly have much 
impact. But such information is 
by no means rare. In a widely 
read Hindi fortnightly, Sarita 
published from Delhi, with its 
office hardly ten kilometres from 
1, Safdarjung Road, such infor- 
mation was imparted to someone 
in the army. Surita runs a coun- 
selling column. In the second 
issue of July 1983 an army man 
had informed the counsellor that 
he did not want a daughter and 
asked if there any means of pre- 
venting it. The counsellor, instead 
of giving him a piece of her (or 
his?) mind, gave him detailed 
information about the process of 
amniocentesis, and said that the 
facility was available in private 
clinics and also probably in 
Government hospitals. The tra- ` 
gedy is that Saritais a women’s 
magazine committed to fighting 
obscurantism and superstition 
which it does quite effectively. If 
it can negate its otherwise pro- 
gressive attitude, it is not hard 
to imagine what lesser known 
magazines might be doing and 
what havoc word-of-month infor- 
mation may be playing. O 


Issues for a Forest Policy 


B.K. ROY BURMAN 


I 
Man and Forest 


On the border of West Bengal and Bhutan, there 
is a small village, Totopara, inhabited by a 
small tribe, the Toto. During the survey and settle- 
ment operation in the nineties of the last century, 
the headman of the tribe was recorded as the 
custodian of the entire land of the village on behalf 
of the community. The tribe maintained a commu- 
nity house and several other symbols of its corporate 
existence. ` 

In 1959, the State Government adopted a welfare 
programme which involved clearance of a patch of 
forest for setting up an agricultural demonstration 
farm. But when the labourers employed by the 
contractor from outside began to cut the trees, the 
Totos gathered at the spot and pleaded that they 


should be killed before destroying their sacred bush. . 


It was at the intervention of an anthropologist that 
an ugly turn was averted for the moment. 

Shortly after this, by an administrative fiat, the 
headman was declared the owner of the land, rather 
than the custodian. On payment of a nominal 
compensation to him, a contractor was engaged to 
extract catechu from the Khair trees which grew 
abundantly on the village land. But the Totos did 

' not accept this legal perfidy; they physically stopped 
the contractor from extracting catechu beyond a 
certain limit. This time again the anthropologist 
helped in getting the order rescinded. 
© But the wily bureaucrats had the last laugh. In a 
short time the agricultural lands in the village were 
recorded in the names of individuals and residual 
forest area was claimed as fallow land belonging to 
the state. The rationale for corporate action by the 
community was ‘dissipated. By the last part of the 
sixties, the dense forest of Totopara had disappeared. 

In India forests are receding at a very fast rate. 
According to the latest assessment, the forest area 
in the country has receded to the extent of 4.134 
million hectares, that is, 5.5 per cent of the total 
forest area, during the period 1951-75. In official 
publications the tribal and other forest dwellers are 
mainly held responsible for the same. If the official 
version is conveyed to the docile Totos, they will not 
protest. But Totopara is not just one village; there 
are thousands of Totoparas in India. 

Several years ago, the Chief Minister of a tribal 
State was telling me, “We have been living in the 
forest for generations and we hardly faced any 
problem of soil erosion. But after the introduction 
of scientific forestry in our area, the problem of 
soil erosion has become really acute”. What he was 
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driving at was obvious; but I wonder whether he ever 
revealed his inner doubts to the forest chief. 

Two years back, the Chief Minister of another 
tribal State was telling a visiting anthropologist 
during informal conversation, how through planting 
a local variety of quick-growing species on shifting 
cultivation land, his ancestors used to prevent soil 
erosion and live in comfort, and how extension of 
terrace cultivation as an engineering device, without 
caring for the flow of water through reciprocal 
accommodation, had been causing landslides in 
recent years. One hour after this informal chat, when 
the anthropologist met the Chief Minister and his 
Cabinet colleagues formally, the Chief Minister made 
a statement that unless the baneful practice of 
shifting cultivation was completely stopped, the State 
would meet inevitable nemesis. Obviously the voice 
of the proud son of the village was muted by the 
voice of the candidate for a stable place among the 
national elite. 

But it was not a case of individual cynicism; it was 
symptomatic of the schizophrenic double-talk that 
has gripped the nation. In this the record of the 
National Commission on Agriculture is however 
unbeatable. In its report (Vol X — Forestry) it has 
at one place made a very perceptive observation: “Jf 
the forest programmes are planned on firm lines based 
upon needs and interests of the people and with the 
active involvement of them at the planning and 
operational levels, the people will accept the pro- 
grammes irrespective of their illiteracy and their 
difficulties”. From this humane height the Commis- 
sion comes down the slippery slope of elite arrogance 
to blame the forest dwellers alone for the disappea- 
rance of forests. According to it ‘their rights and 
privileges have brought destruction to the forests 
and so it is necessary to reverse the process.” The 
report further says, “The rural people have not 
contributed much towards the maintenance or re- 
generation of the forests. Having over-exploited the 
resources, they cannot in all fairness expect that 
somebody else will take the trouble of providing 
them with forest produce free of charge”. The Com- 
mission does not say who this “somebody else” is; 
in what relation this unnamed entity stands vis-a-vis 
the rural people; and what makes the Commission 
think that its protege can ‘provide’ anything to the 
people, as an act of charity from above. 

As the report of the National Commission is 
likely to be the fountain spring for future national 
forest policy, it is difficult not to take it seriously. 
Among a large number of issues that arise out of 
the position taken by the Commission, five appear 
to be particularly important. They are: (a) the 
nature of rights of forest dwellers in respect of the 
forests, (b) extent of their dependence on forest pro- 
ducts, (c) whether they have been really insensate to 
the question of preservation of the forests in the 
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exercise of their rights, (d) whether there are some 
sections in society who are reaping the benefit of 
the forests at the cost of others, and (e) what factors 
and processes are responsible for the rapid dis- 
appearance of the forests. 
As regards the rights of the tribal communities, 
the Constitution itself provides certain clues. In the 
` Sixth Schedule areas their corporate rights over 
jands and forests are fully recognised. In some 
tribal belts outside the Sixth Schedule areas also, 
such rights are recognised under the statute. Jn 
Manipur, the Court had given a verdict accepting 
the communal ownership of the tribals. In Chota- 
nagpur, Khuntkatti and Bhuinhari rights are based 
on the same principle. Ethnogrdphers have reported 
the persistence of such rights in one form or the 
other among the tribal communities of the central 
tribal belt and in the submontane region of UP and 
Himachal Pradesh. In fact in most of the tribal 
areas of the country, notwithstanding official ambi- 
guities or claims to the contrary, the tribal commu- 
nities and their neighbours recognise special prero- 
gatives and rights of specific tribes over specific 
areas. In the absence of clear-cut guidelines about 
the recognition of such rights, survey and settlement 
operation had to be abandoned in many tribal areas. 
Rights of tribal communities over forests and 
. lands are not matters of historical interest only. 
These are tied up with their livelihood and with 
organisation of their identity. As recently as 1982, 
the report of the Government of India Committee 
on Forest and Tribals in India observed that forests 
_ not only provide to the tribals food, fodder and 
fuel, but also satisfy their deep-rooted sentiments. A 
survey in the forest regions of Gujarat reveal that 
nearly 22 to 27 per cent of the elderly persons and 
70-72 per cent of tribal children regularly go to the 
forests for collection of tubers, leafy vegetables, 
bamboo shoots and a host of other products. A 
study conducted by the Administrative Staff College 
of India, Hyderabad, shows that during drought and 
adverse conditions the tribal households live only on 
edible forest products. l BOA 

Besides in the normal economic activities of the 
tribals, minor forest products play a very important 
role. As much as 10-15 per cent, 5.4-13 per cent, 
and 13.6-38 per cent of income of tribal households 
in. Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
respectively is derived from minor forest produce. 
In North-East India, some of the village commu- 
nities, which have ownership rights over forest, have 
been found not only to derive their basic needs from 
forests, but also to finance educational institutions 
and social services by managing their forests. 

In fact, like a well-managed park in the city, well- 
managed forest in the tribal habitat is a symbol of 
their pride. In 1978 the inhabitants of a tribal 
village in Manipur approached the Forest Depart- 
ment for assistance to builda 5 km long tree-ring 


around the village as a protection against fire-hazard - 


from the slash-and-burn fields located at a higher 
altitude. The Forest Department responded enthu- 
siastically and offered not only to set up the tree 
ring at its own cost but also to maintain 1t. The 
tribals politely rejected the offer. They wanted the 
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Forest Department to supply only the samplings; the 
rest of the inputs were to be provided by the villagers 
themselves. 

Tribal and rural communities in India have a: 
long tradition of growing and maintaining trees. 
Madhao Gadgil of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, enumerates some of the varieties. Banyan 
and pipal are traditionally protected throughout 
India. On the Kerala coast, there are sacred serpent 
groves, which today preserve the only known speci- 
mens of certain plant species in India. The tuberous 
plant Nakhdum is harvested in Tehri Garhwal only 
at the time of a communal festival and at no other 


_ time of the year. 


At a seminar on People and Forest jointly. 
organised by the Himalaya Seva Sangh and the 
North-East Hill University at Shillong in 1976, 
similar practices for other parts of India also were 
reported. The Phars of Meghalaya. preserve their 
sacred bush as a religious duty. Among the 
Angamis, when certain species of plants are extract- 
ed, custom requires double the number to be plant- 
ed. The Rongmeis of Manipur levy heavy fine on 
persons causing damage to the protective tree-ring 
of the villages. After studying the situation on the 
spot the Government of India Committee on Forest | 
and Tribals observed, “We cannot help referring to 
our experience in the North-East where we found a 
number of -villages maintaining their communally 
owned forests. Some of them are well managed. If 
the programmes of improvement of the quality of 
environmental are based on objective study of the 
land-use pattern, it can reasonably be expected that 
the people will not fail.” 

In fact there is a growing determination among 
the people not to fail. In the middle of the 19th 
century reservation of forests for commercial ex- 
ploitation was nothing but imposition of state 
capitalism by the colonial rulers on a primitive 
techno-economic base. The tribal upsurges of the 
period were calumniated as resistance of barbarism 
to the march of civilisation. When the resistance 
was smashed, an anomie gripped the minds of the 
people. They knew that the forest was no longer for 
them and they had no stake in preserving the forest, 
If for some time they gave the impression that they 
cared little for the well-being of the forest, it was 
the effect of a process and not the cause. 

But even this dark period was not without a ray 
of light. During the first world war massive destruc- 
tion of forest took place in the Terai and North- 
East India to meet the demands of the machines of. 
destruction. In the early twenties the forest dwellers 
of Kumaon launched a satyagraha to assert their 
right to manage the forest to serve their needs. This 
was one of the few struggles of forest dwellers which 
received the blessings and active cooperation of the 
nationalist leadership. The satyagraha ended in the 
enactment of the Kumaon Forest Panchayat Act. 

This tradition of war against destruction reassert- 
ed itself in the early seventies in the Garhwal region, 
when village women in particular started a movement 
to prevent excessive extraction of resin or illegal 
cutting of trees by contractors. As their main 
Strategy was to remain hugging the tree till the 


contractors’ men withdrew, the movement came to 
be known as Chipko. 

There is something aesthetic in hugging on to a 
dear thing when it is under threat of destruction. 
This war of love is another dimension of the festival 
of plantation of trees introduced by Tagore at 
Santiniketan about sixty years ago. The Chipko 
movement has moved along two directions. While 
Chandi Prasad Bhat, one of the leading personalities 
of the movement, believes that forest-based indus- 
tries can be so organised as to genuinely help rather 
than impoverish the forest dweller, Sundarlal 
Bahuguna, another leading figure, wants complete 
cessation of all commercial feelings. This difference 
of approach however has one common perception. 
Both recognise the parasitic nature of forest-based 
industries as the main source of decimation of 
forests. 

Even the National Commission on Agriculture has 
admitted that forest products are supplied to the 
industries at highly subsidised rates. In two recent 
publications, Towards A New Forest Policy, brought 
out by the Indian Social Institute, and India’s 
Environment 1982, brought out by the Centre for 
Science and Environment, revealing facts and figures 
have been furnished. In Assam timber priced at 
Rs 1485 per cu.m. in the market is supplied to the 
plywood millers at Rs 500 per cu.m. for tea chests 
and Rs 740 per cu.m. for decorative plywood. In 
Himachal Pradesh fir trees are made available to the 
packing case industry at Rs 50 per tree as against 
the market value of Rs 2000. In Bangalore basket- 
makers used to pay Rs 200 per tonne of bamboo 
while industry was receiving it at Rs 15 per tonne. 

For some time Nagaland had banned movement 
of sawn timber outside the State. A-rapid study 
indicated that only 2.75 per cent of the income 
accrued to the growers, 16 per cent to the State and 
the rest to the middlemen and industries located 
outside the State. It does not require much imagi- 
nation to perceive that political convulsion would 
be the bitter fruit of such a system. And this is 
happening in the tribal belt of Bihar. In the pursuit 
of the policy of profit maximisation, the Forest 
Development . Corporation has gone in for replace- 
ment of sal trees, which are inextricably linked with 
the life of the tribals, by teak, which in certain 
terrain is also an environmental hazard. The ‘tree 
war’ launched by the tribals has led to the arrest of 
hundreds of them and the killing of at least 
25 persons. 

There is a tendency in many quarters to blame 
the Forest officials for what is happening. This 
diverts attention from the incongruity of the system. 
The colonial rulers played the game well. Faced 
with massive resistance of the forest dwellers, the 


Forest Policy Resolution of 1894 blamed the petty : 


forest officers for the misery of the people. It is to 
be appreciated that corruption among them is 
telated to the thankless task they are to perform of 
implementing a system which, if fully implemented, 
would either destroy the tribals or destroy the 
political edifice which sustains the system. The 
Forest officers are no’ more corrupt and no more 
honest than the rest of our countrymen. 
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It is not the Forest officer but the so-called new 
national forest policy, the basis of which has been 
laid by the National Commission of Agriculture, 
which should be the subject of attention. It is to 
be appreciated that preservation of forest is part and 
parcel of the system of values that society strives to 
preserve. No legal or administrative fiat wil] 
prevent the demise of forests, so long as society 
relentlessly follows the course of consumerism and 
competition for control of coercive power. Resurrec- 
tion of man is an essential condition for restoration 
of forest. 


I 
Social Forestry: Elusive Promise 


Like the Mona Lisa smile, there is something 
elusive about social forestry. It i nspires — but one 
is not sure where it leads! 

It is clear that everybody concerned with sccial 
forestry does not perceive the goal in the same 
manner, and this has serious consequences. The 
National Commission on Agriculture, in its interim 
report submitted in 1973, states the objectives of 
social forestry as (i) supply of fuel-wood to rural 
areas and replacement of cowdung, (ii) supply of 
small timber, (iii) supply of fodder, (iv) protection 
of agricultural fields against wind, and (v) provision 
recreational needs. It was soon found that while 
some States were suffering from acute shortage of 
fuel-wood, the concerned State Governments did not 
feel it necessary to spend a Single rupee on growing 
fuel-wood’ species. They earmarked huge amounts 
for creating game sanctuaries, and they thought they 
were doing social forestry. In the elitist manage- 
ment system, the priority could not be otherwise. 

In 1980, at a seminar held at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay, the then Inspector- 
General of Forests enunciated the scope of social 
forestry somewhat differently: ‘The basic objective 
is to create as much tree cover in waste-lands and 
degraded forest areas as possible”. Though he also 
spoke about the possibility of generating rural 
employment and of satisfying the basic needs of 
small timber, fuel and fodder through social forestry, 
he failed to indicate the priorities in clear terms. At 
a workshop organised by the Tribal Research 
Institute, Udaipur, the General Manager, Andhra 
Pradesh Forest Development Corporation, projected 
the objectives of social forestry as follows: 
(a) afforestation of panchayat lands and village 
waste-lands outside the forest by creation of com- 
munity wood-lots and village forests, (b) rehabilita- 
tion of degraded forests under control of forest de- 
partments, (c) planting of foreshore areas, (d) plant- 
ing trees along roads, canal banks, tank bunds and 
irrigation projects, and (e) integrated soil and water 
conservation works in catchment areas of river 
valley projects. In refreshing innocence he assumed 
that these activities would automatically help the 
rural poor. It seems that nobody had told him that 
if the village fallow land was cleared of the mixed 
forest to be covered by commercial species, it might 
help socio-economic development of the urban and 
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rural rich but would accelerate the process of 
pauperisation of the rural poor. Such elitist obfus- 
cation is however not uncommon. As observed by a 
veteran forester of India, S.A. Shah, “Very few 
States in the country have realised the importance of 
attitudinal and behavioural changes which should 
precede social forestry programmes”. 

On of the few States to have shown more sensi- 
tivity to the needs of the rural poor in: formulating 
its social forestry programme is Tamilnadu. There 
the objectives are to (i) inctease the coverage of 
forests in the State, (ii) augment the resources of 
village panchayats, (iii) increase the availability of 
timber, fuel-wood, fodder, etc., in rural areas, and 
(iv) provide employment to the rural poor. A rapid 
analysis of the actual programme however does not 
convince one that the last two objectives have been 
given the highest priority. The report of the Com- 
mittee ‘on Forest and Tribals, set up by the Govern- 
ment of India, has tried to clinch the issue by 
stating that “basically, social forestry is designed to 
meet the primary needs of the tribal and rural popu- 
lation as opposed to the needs of industries and the 
urban elite”. “The desiderata are (a) a mixed pro- 
duction system including fruit, fodder, grass, fuel- 
wood, fibre, small timber, etc., (b) involvement of 
the beneficiaries right from the planning stage, (c) 
minimal Government control, (d) financial contribu- 
tion by local bodies, voluntary contribution, Gov- 
ernment subsidies, and (e) use of communal and 
Government lands’’. 

In the words of Shah again, “Barring a couple of 
States, social forestry programmes have degenerated 
into a kind of forest department’s normal planta- 
tion”. The social content is missing. They keynote 
address át the seminar on People and Forest held at 
North-East Hill University, Shillong, in October 
1976, indicated that promotion of social forestry 
required a few pre-conditions to be satisfied. These 
included not only knowledge about flora and fauna 
but also about what the different sections of people 
knew and practised. Besides, these included pre- 
sence of informed insight among the promotional 
agencies about the need structure of the population, 
process of change in the social composition of 
labour and social relations of production, consum- 
ption and savings habits of the people, their manage- 
ment experiences and management norms, decision- 
making process and community power structure. 

Hardly anywhere has social forestry programme 
been generated keeping all these in view. People’s 
initiative and knowledge about the design of nature, 
which is a secret treasure as it were, has largely 


remained unused. Asa result, as observed by the- 


Committee on Forest and Tribals, “sometimes social 
forestry has euphemistically been used to replace 
mixed forests with mono-culture of teak, eucalyptus, 
etc”. The harmful effects of the same have been 
brought out by several observers of the field 
situation, in a publication of the Indian Social 
Institute, Towards a New Forest Policy. 

According to Vandana Shiva and others, although 
the social forestry scheme is supposed to make a 
. variety of species available for farm forestry, in 
Kolar district of Karnataka very few species except 
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eucalyptus have been planted. By 1980-81, about 
55,000 hectares had gone under eucalpytus; and 
most of these lands were earlier under food crops. 
Further they observed, “According to the logic of 
social forestry programme, an increase in the local 
production.of wood will automatically lead to better 
satisfaction of the fuel needs of the rural popula- 
tion. Yet eucalyptus — the primary product of 
social forestry project — is not found to bea major 
source of fuel”. Very few of the farmers who are 
growing euclayptus on their own land, use its wood . 
as domestic fuel. One reason is that the economic 

returns on the sale of eucalyptus wood are high and 

alternative sources are still cheaper. The second 

reason is that eucalyptus — unlike such traditional 

fuel woods as honge or even casuarina — is unsui- 

table for cooking that requires slow and controlled 

heat”. They gave another example of massive dis- 

tortion of the programme from Gujarat. In this 

State a World Bank project aimed at farm forestry 

over 1000 hectares of privately owned marginal 

land. But in view of the -profit it fetched, in one 

district alone 10,000 farmers had taken to growing 

eucalyptus in place of food crops over large areas of 

irrigated lands. 

In view of the growing evidence of some of the 
negative features of social forestry, the Committee 
on Forest and Tribals has pleaded that “in social 
forestry, the initiative ought to come from the tribal 
people and other forest dwellers. Identification of 
the ‘areas, species to be planted, institutional arrange- 
ment for protection and marketing should be done 
by them. In other words, for its success the pro- 
gramme should bear the hallmark of tribal involve- 
ment”. The report adds, ““Democratisation of forest 
management is an essential overdue step. For this 
purpose, the forest legislation of various States 
might have to be examined to see whether amend- 
ment is required. Secondly, customary rights should 
be codified, clearly indicating the manner in which 
the rights are to be exercised and by whom. Thirdly, 
to ensure effective participation of the tribals, it is 
necessary to remove institutional barriers. The new 
institutional structure should involve them in making 
policy decisions about production and marketing. 
This question of institutional adjustment and inno- 
vation poses a.challenge to the ingenuity of social 
and administrative planners”. 

The elusive nature of social forestry programme 
however comes out sharply in three observations 
made by the Committee: ‘‘Financial allocations for 
social forestry are not commensurate with the role 
it can play. During the Fifth Plan period, it was 
hardly one per cent of the total forestry outlay. In 
the Sixth Plan also, there is no evidence of massive 
investment this branch of forestry deserves”. At the 
same time, ‘“‘there is hardly any inflow of institu- 
tional finance for social forestry. By and large, 
financial institutions, including commercial banks . 
and cooperatives, do not appear to have evolved 
norms and procedures for extending term loans for 
forestry on communal lands”. “The cooperative 
sector too has remained rather aloof when it should 
have whole-heartedly participated in this essentially 
community-cooperative venture”. 
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In the face of loud declarations day in and day 
out that by the turn of the century India may grow 
enough food to eat but may not have enough fuel- 
wood to cook the food, the microscopic provision in 
the Plan for social forestry seems to'be a big joke. 
This is in line with the half-hearted approach 
inherent in the report of the National Commission 
on Agriculture. 

At the operational level paucity of funds is most 
acutely felt in fencing the area brought under social 
forestry, in the early phase of plantation. This in 
turn affects the programme in two ways. As the 
local community does not have the resource to 
invest in fencing panchayat lands or other common 
lands, individuals are encouraged to do plantation. 
But these individuals cannot be the poor ones. 
Generally they are the more affluent farmers. Thus 
the programme becomes the rich men’s programme. 
Also it becomes an instrument for fragementation 
of common property land resources, causing imme- 
diate political dissonance. For a society committed 
to the non-capitalist path of development, the long- 
term implication of this is also to be carefully 
examined. 

Several States, West Bengal for instance, have 
taken up social forestry programme on surplus lands 
vested in the state as a sequel to land reform meas- 
ures. Planning and implementation of the pro- 
gramme is however frequently left to the Forest 
Department. It is said that later the charge of main- 
taining and regulating the use of the forest will be 
handed over to the panchayats. This smacks of an 
unimaginative bureaucratic approach. If the social 


energy of the community is not mobilised during - 


the creation of the forest, it cannot be mobilised for 
maintaining the forest. 

The limitation of the existing approaches should 
not however make one blind to many of our posi- 
tive achievements. In 1978 an international team of 
foresters headed by the forest chief of a province of 
mainland China, after visiting India, highly praised 
our efforts to break new ground, particularly in 
Gujarat. Some of these deserve special mention. 
Under the scheme of Malki plantations, if a farmer 
sets apart at least two hectares of land for raising 
trees, the area is planted with teak and bamboo 
initially at the cost of the Government. The family 
earns wages, if the members come to work. In addi- 
tion, Rs. 250 per hectare per year is paid to the 
farmer for a period 15 years — rotation fixed for 
harvesting teak — as subsistence allowance. The 


land-holder has to protect the plantation from the 


fourth year till harvest. 

The scheme for social security through plantation 
has again many attractive features. Under this 
scheme the Forest Department takes up afforestation 
of demanded forest lands through permanent labour 
by paying assured wages of Rs. 250/- per month to a 
family, which is allotted an area of 2.5 hectares 
every year for afforestation. Under the scheme of 
rehabilitation of degraded lands 0.5 to 1.00 hectare 
of land belonging to a small and marginal farmer is 
taken up by the Forest Department for afforestation. 
Digging of pits or ploughing and planting of seed- 
lings are done by the Department. The farmer 
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protects and tends the area and receives an allowance 
of Rs. 250 per hectare per year. 

On a closer look, one finds scope for much im- 
provement in these schemes. But one also finds a 
spirit of experimentation over a length of time. A 
similar spirit seems to inform the plantation prog- 


-Jammes in Nagaland. Bulk of the land including 


forests in this State belongs to the village communi- 
ties. To carry out plantation by attracting institu- 
tional finance, Village Development Boards have been 
set up involving the traditional tribal institutions. 
In Manipur the Forest Department has extended 
enthusiastic cooperation to the Institute of People’s 
Action in West District, in its experimentation in 
transforming the land-use pattern, without disturb- 
ing the communal system of ownership of land. 

AJl these give the feeling that while a viable 
system of forestry as such, land social forestry in 
particular, is still to emerge, a large number of dedi- 
cated foresters are also coming up. Their skill, if 
combined with people’s initiative, can do wonders. 


Mm 
A Dimension of Social Policy 


To primitive man Nature is sometimes an exten- 
sion of his own self; sometimes it is an approxima- 
tion of his relation with fellow human beings. The 
archaic peasant is tied up with Nature, through the 
projected intervention of the supernatural. The feu- 
dal relation isa mix of affective ties and coercive 
control. Capitalist industrialisation saw the demise 
of Nature. It was seen by man only as a trove of 
physical resources. But physical resources are not 
endless. Threat of exhaustion of physical resources 
is also perceived asa threat to the social relations 
centring on the resources. On the other hand, when 
the world-view guiding relations between man and 
man and society is not primarily that of mutual 
fulfilment but of arithmetic of relative advantages, 
it is reflected in exploitation of the physical resources 
without compunction. 

In the last quarter of the 20th century, faced with 
the complete disruption of the eco-system on the one 
hand and threat to the continuation of organised 
human living on the other, man has suddenly awake- 
ned to this dual relationship between man and 
Nature. There is an overwhelming concern to revive 
the organic relationship between the two, and in this 
forest holds the key. It has become common know- 
ledge that if trees disappear climate becomes erratic; 
if forest disappears agriculture disappears; villages 
and towns disappear; and ultimately the human 
species faces the threat of extinction. But the acce- 
lerating rate of recession of forest cannot be stopped 
by mere physical programming. It also requires 
reformulating a world-view of man compatible with 
the imperatives of the post- industrial society, about 
the relations between man and forest. In other words, 
planning for forest as physical space is to be the 
counterpart of planning for the reconstruction of 
social space among men, between man and society 
as well as among historically developed social 
formations. 
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The foremost operational implication of this line 
of thinking is that forest cannot survive long, not to 
speak of being augmented, so long as profit maxi- 
misation through commercial exploitation remains 
the prime motive of forestry programme. The magni- 
tude of investment, the structural arrangements and 
ancillary programmes like social forestry, forest far- 
ming, etc, may affect the time-frame to a certain 
extent, but will not significantly influence the course 
of events. On the other hand, commercial exploita- 
tion cannot but remain the prime motive, so long as 
the prevailing global social order based on unequal 
distribution of economic and political pewer as well 
as social privilege among individuals, ethnic groups 
and nation states continues. 

Rational approach requires-that any statement of 
future forest policy in India should clearly indicate 
its contributory role in the fulfilment of the social 
policy adopted by the nation and reflected in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy, the Five-year 


Plans, the international conventions to which India `. 


is signatory, and other relevant documents. It must 
also be in harmony with the ethos of India’s libera- 
tion struggle — the ethos of non-violence, universa- 
lity and democratic decentralisation. 

With the parameters of social. policy about forests 
thus defined, one is to examine where the existing 
forest policy that has evolved through phases during 
more than hundred years, stands. 

In 1865, the first Indian Forest Act was passed by 
the Supreme Legislative Council under which the 
Government was authorised to declare forests and 
waste lands as Government Reserve Forests. Some 

` procedures were however laid down for recognising 
collective rights of communities. The Act of 1865 
was repealed and replaced by the Indian Forest Act 


of 1865. As brought out by D.P. Joshi in Man of ` 


Forest, a publication. of the Himalaya Seva Sangh, 
during the second reading of the Bill, one Dabyell 
characterised it as too arbitrary. Also, he criticised 
the powers being vested in a department to determine 
the forest rights of the people. A number of tribal 
uprisings was the price the colonial administration 
had to pay for its forest policy. Among such up- 
risings particular mention is to be made of the 
revolts of the Garos, the Koyas and Kondhs. As 
most of the nationalist leaders who hailed from the 
plains did not have intimate knowledge of the con- 
ditions actually prevailing in the hills, these anti- 
colonial struggles did not receive much attention 
from them. i s 
However, the colonial power was forced to beat a 
temporary retreat towards the end of the 19th 
century. In 1894, a forest policy was enunciated. 
On the whole it appears that the main thrust of this 
policy was that the forests should serve agricultural 
interests more directly than before. One particular 
observation made in the statement deserves mention: 
“The inferior subordinates of the Forest Department 
are perhaps as reliable as can be expected on the 
' pay which we can afford to give; but their morality 
is no higher than that of the uneducated classes 
from which they are drawn”. In this one can find 
a tendency on the part of the rulers to run down the 
rural and tribal population on the one hand, and to 
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make scape-goats of the petty forest officials on the 
other. It appears that apart from the resistance of 
the tribals, the pressure of growing population and 
the stagnation in agricultural growth at that time 
had a bearing on the statement of 1894. 

One strategic step of far-reaching implication 
should not also escape notice. The collective rights 
of communities were watered down to privileges for 
individuals. It was however not easy to operation- 
alise the policy statement. Asearly as 1907, at a 
public meeting organised at Almora the hillmen 
expressed their resentment. The same year in Khas- 
patti area of Tehri District, the public expressed 
their opposition by putting a dam (seal) on the fore- 
head of the Conservator of Forests. Asa result of 
prolonged agitation by the people, the Government 
was forced to appoint, in 1925, a Kumaon Forest 
Committee, of which G.B. Pant, who later became 
Home Minister of independent India, was a member. 
The recommendations of the Committee included 
the following: (a) taking the masses into confidence’ 
by handing over the village forest areas to them for 
management without interference from outside; (4) 
giving powers to the forest panchayats to penalise . 
persons for offences and to credit the funds collec- 
ted by them to the panchayat’s account; (c) complete 
withdrawal of forest subordinate staff from these 
forests. . 

Tne public reaction however was not very favour- 
able and resentment continued to gain momentum. 
In 1930 there was a revolt against the Government 
and virtually a parallel government was established 
in some parts of Uttarakhand. This resulted in the 
firing at the famous Tilari Maidan. Even now this 
day in May is observed in Tehri Garhwal as Forest 
Day. It was however possible to establish several 
forest panchayats, particularly in Nainital and 
Almora districts. In many cases the panchayats 
functioned well; there were also cases of failure. 

It appears that when formulating the National 
Forest Policy for independent India in 1952, not 
much serious effort was made to learn from the 
experience of the forest-centred struggles of the pre- . 
Independence period. At that time the credo of 
development was growth and justice. It was naively 
believed that if GNP was increased, general well- 
being could be ensured by distributive measures. 
Only later it was discovered that unless the growth 
process itself took care of justice, subsequent distri- 
bution was politically impossible. In any case, in 
terms-of the development framework of the 50s, the 
rights of the forest dwellers were further curtailed 
and the privileges of 1894 were converted into con- 
cessions. At the same time the welfare measures for 
the tribal and the hillman were stepped up consi- 
derably. The forests were classified on a functional 
basis into protection forests, national forests village 
forests and free-lands. The national forests were to 
be managed on the principle of progressively sus- 
tained yield to meet the requirements of defence, 
communication and industry. Simultaneously empha- 
sis was laid on (a) weaning the tribal people by 
persuasion away from the practice of shifting culti- 
vation; (b) controlling grazing in the forest; (c) pro- 
moting welfare of the people and increasing efficiency 


of forest administration. 
As this policy statement was issued shortly after 
India attained freedom, one would like to know how 


- much it reflectéd the ethos of India’s freedom strug- 


gle, mentioned earlier. Defencé is certainly an over- 
riding consideration, But in the emerging world, 
territory is not defended in isolation; it is linked up 
with the way of life. Freedom won with non-violence 
as the main instrument had clearly committed India 
to a perpetual quest for peace and universal amity. 
As a subjective state of mind, perhaps by and large 
India is still trying to hold on to it. But neither the 
policy scientists nor the policy makers seem to have 
estimated how much forest-based products are need- 
ed to defend this way to life. Besides, there is a 
point of view that technological development has 
been for sometime making the implements of war 
less and less dependent on forest products. This 
requires to be checked carefully. If found correct, 
it would imply that highest priority accorded to 
defence and industry oriented forestry actually 
means industry oriented commercial forestry. Talk 


> of defence only provides an alibi, not only for 


continuation but for intensification of the profit 
maximising, bureaucratically managed colonial forest 
policy. 

The most glaring departure from the national 
ethos is the condescending attitude expressed about 
people’s self-management. As the policy statement 
asserts the “co-operation of panchayats should be 


enlisted inthe protection and creation of village ` 


forests and in the distribution of forest produce 
assigned to'meet the needs of the local population, 
but not at the cost of economy and efficiency”. This 
policy resolution was adopted within two years of 
the framing of India’s Constitution which directed the 
state to strive to promote panchayati institutions. 
Besides, it reveals the failure of the policy-makers to 
appreciate that ‘efficiency’ of a system is very diffe- 
rent from mechanical efficiency of an operation 
divested of its social meaning. For instance, in a 
society committed to democratic decentralisation’ as 
a heritage of its own history, the inability of a 
system to ensure broad-based participation in a 
particular operation is an indicator of the inefficiency 
of the system, no matter whether the operation has 
been carried out according to a prescribed schedule 
or not. J 

The Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Com- 
mission headed by U.N. Dhebar, in its report sub- 
mitted to the President in 1961, tried to correct the 
distortions. The Commission recommėnded that 
“the policy of 1952 should be reconsidered and in 
relation to the rights of the tribals, the Government 
should accept at any rate the position that obtained 
before Independence”. A powerful section of the 
bureaucracy did not take kindly to this recommen- 
dation. The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in his report for 1960-61 mentioned 
that in the name of soil conservation vast tracts of 
tribal lands were taken over in Koraput district with- 
out payment of any compensation. 

In 1979, the then Inspector-General of Forests, 
while discussing the rights of the tribals, also obser- 
ved that “the contractors also obtained right of col- 
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lection of minor forest produce whose value runs to 
several crores of rupees!” He then mentioned that 
“for all the operations involved, it was only tribal 
labour that was -engaged”’. Factually this was not 
correct. 

The National Commission on Agriculture is how- 
ever more explicit on this point. It has suggested 
that “employment could be offered as an alternative 
to rights of users, if forest development is properly 
organised”. By a subtle shift of emphasis, the 
National Committee on the Development of Back- 
ward Areas appointed by the Planning Commission 
in its report of June 1981 on Development of Tribal 
Areas, has carried the deviant approach from the 
national ethos, one step further. According to it, 
employment is an alternative to right if forest deve- 
lopment is to be properly organised.” While in the 
first report expropriation of rights was envisaged as 
an outcome of development, in the second it has 
been considered as the pre-condition for develop- 
ment. This shift is not just a matter of semantics. 
Itis meant to bypass the criticism that forestry 
development was not generating additional employ- 
ment to compensate for loss of rights. In a paper 
contributed to a seminar held at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences in 1979, it was pointed out that 
whereas in 1950-51, approximately four lakh persons 
found employment in forestry, in 1971 the corres- 
ponding figure was approximately 2.5 lakhs. Again, 
during 1965 to- 1969, whereas productive capital 
invested in primary and secondary forest-based 
industries went up from Rs 159.25 crores to Rs 
211.91 crores, the percentage of workers in this 
sector came down from 2.82 to 2.80. 

One need ‘not give too much credit to these 
“National” Commissions and Committees, for imagi- 
nation; they have not done anything innovative. At 
the fag-end of the twentieth century they are trying 
to repeat the process of capital formation as was 
done in mediaeval England. It however appears 
that some policy planners claiming a Marxist orien- 
tation also think that conversion of tribal rights 
into capitalist enterprise is ineviable. 

Leaving out these ideological issues, on the basis 
of empirical evidence also the teleological view taken 
by the National Committee on the Development of 
Backward Areas, inspired by the National Com- 
mission on Agriculture, can be shown to be unten- 
able. In mainland China, in some of the densely 
forested provinces only 10 per cent of the forest is 
state-owned; the rest are owned and managed by 
local communities. In Switzerland only 5 per cent 
forest is state forest. From all accounts forests in 
both these countries are well managed. It is obvious 
that the “outcome” and “pre-condition” theories 
held out by some national bodies in India reflect only 


‘the subjective bias of the persons having a domi- 


nant voice in these bodies. 

The recommendations of the National Commission 
on Agriculture on a new forest policy can be assai- 
led on several other points as well. While discussing 
employment opportunities, the Commission hag 
coveniently ignored the role of migrant labour in 
forest areas and the cultural imperatives and cons- 
traints tying up the people with specific patterns of 
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social organisation of labour. In the traditional set- 
up, the tribal women particularly have many 
important economic roles to play. There are many 
studies which show a decline in economic oppor- 
tunities for women following the introduction of 
so-called scientific forestry, which however is frequ- 
ently only a euphemism for commercial forestry, 
The Commission did not waste “Any time on such 
social issues. Also, it remained: unconcerned about 

‘ the fact that conversion of corporate rights of tribals 
into a pool of wage labour, in a system of produc- 
tion which is primarily meant to support capitalist 
enterprises, is a matter having serious implications 
for the political processes of the country. 

The anachronistic outlook of the Commission 
comes out glaringly in the classification of the 
forests as (a) production forests, (6) protection 
forests, and (c) social forests. <‘‘Forests managed 
primarily for protection occupy hill slopes, waters- 
heads of rivers, river banks, sea-shores and other 
localities vulnerable to erosion and degradation. No 
felling should generally be permitted in these forests”. 
Production forests, which are essentially commercial 
forests, should comprise valuable or potentially 
valuable timber bearing strands”. “Social forests 
would cover waste lands, panchayat lands, village 
canals and lands on both sides of roads, canal bank 
and railway lines”. The report of the Commission 
adds: “Two distinct facets of forestry practices must 
be recognised clearly. Production forestry must be 
a commercial programme. The Government should 
be prepared to make the necessary investments for 
creating adequate protection and recreation benefits 
meeting the fuel-wood and small-timber needs of the 
rural and semi-urban communities through social 
forestry, so that production forestry brings a fair 
return”. 

Equating only commercial forestry with produc- 
tion forestry and dichotomisation of production 
and social forestry not only reflects the value bias of 
the Commission, but has serious implications in 
determining the financial outlay and future pattern 
of action. While the Commission has recommended 
massive investment for so-called production fores- 
try, the investment it has recommended for meeting 
the basic needs of fuel-wood is a pittance. More 
serious still, while the Commission has linked social 
forestry with environmental management, it has 
shown cynical disregard for environment in its 
recommendation regarding production forestry. It 
has advocated change over from low-cost low-yield- 
ing mixed forestry to high-yielding monoculture 
forestry. Many foresters have expressed doubts 
about the wisdom of such interference with the 
design of nature. They point out that clear felling 
of vast tracts of forests for new plantation enhances 
the hazards of soil erosion; also, they are not sure 
that replacement of the diversified landscape by a 


single species (sometimes an exotic one) may not - 


cause environmental degradation. . 

Though the Commission has made a few positive 
suggestions like elimination of contractors and 
strengnthening of cooperatives of forest labour, its 
overall approach is completely at variance with the 
spirit of the times. In fact the Committee on Forest 
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and Tribals, appointed by the Government of India, | 
in its report submitted in 1982, has differed with the 
Commission on many important points. Some of 
its suggestions deserve special mention: for instance 
that instead of relying on policing . of . forests, the 
responsibility for their preservation should be on the 
people. It has not accepted the idea that production 
and extraction decisions are only technical decisions. 
These are also socio-economic decisions. Further, 
it has suggested that it may be worth-while to revita- 
lise traditional tribal-organisations and vest manage- 
ment of protected and village forests in them for 
commercial, social and farm forestry purposes. 
While pleading for democratisation of forest mana- 
gement, the Committee has said that problems of 
ecological imbalance and of variations in the poli- 
tical and cultural life of the people must receive 
careful consideration in all cases. 


Summing up, a national forest policy can be 
broadly stated to centre round the question of (a) 
perception of forest primarily as a resource or as an 
essential ingredient of quality of life; (6) environ- 
mental management through a model of maintain- , 
ing the existing patterns of social relations 
versus a model of transformative development; 
(c) classification of forests and determination 
of priorities in terms of broad human interests 
versus narrow sectional interests; (d) democratic 
surveillance versus departmental autarchy in 
the preparation of working plans and management 
of reserved and state-owned forests; (e) social con- 
trol under technical guidance versus extension of 
bureaucratic control and management of forests 
currently not owned by the state; (f) people’s. basic 
need satisfaction versus profit maximisation as the 
prime motive for forestry operations; (g) technologi- 
cal sophistication in isolation versus adoption of 
technology compatible with the ecological, social 
organisational and cultural constraints and impera- 
tives as the criteria for scientific forestry. 


The report of the National Commission on Agri- 
culture is almost a monologue. It does not analyti- 
cally examine any of these issues. It pontificates, it 
prescribes; but it hardly discusses the other points 
of view. There are indications that with all its limi- - 
tations, the report of the Commission is accepted as 
the framework for a national forest policy and a new 
forest legislation which are reported to be in the 
making. But in the light of the observations made 
and suggestions offered by responsible official and 
non-official forums, a second look at the recommen- 
dations of the Commission is urgently called: for. 
Forests constitute almost 50 per cent of the agricul- 
tural land of the country. The nation’s stake in 
forestry is too great to be determined on the basis of 
a document which is singularly insensitive to the 
deeper ethos of the nation. The framework for a 
new national forest policy should be discussed all 
over the country and at all levels. Apart from deeply 
commited social workers and academics, India is 
fortunate to have a good number of conscientious 
foresters. They should all come together to generate 
a national consensus. New forest legislation should 
follow this and not precede it. (J 





Bangladesh: Retrospect and Prospect 


S.K. DEY 


I was born in Sylhet. I was brought up there til . 


the age of seventeen. My parents lived and 
passed away there years after partition. This was 
to, the anguish of our neighbours — simple God- 
fearing people — in the Muslim villages around the 
only Hindu village of ours. I have been in close 
contact with Bangladesh throughout. I spent a 
full year in Bangladesh as a special consultant to 


- the United Nations soon after its creation. Fantas- 


tic events have overtaken that land ever since. 
Friends from there have been pressing me to write 
on what gnaws within my own mind and heart 
over happenings, especially when I have been 
writing so much on India. I could not resist the 
urge from within because I love the people and the 
soil on which they walk, toil and struggle. Nature 
knows no boundaries. Only the stupidity of man’s 
politics tries to impose it. The subject has a vital 
bearing on the future of the subcontinent as a 
whole. 

Chaudhary Mohammed Ali had been one of the 
most brilliant of officers at New Delhi, prior to 
August 15, 1947. He came ona visit to India as 
the Finance Minister of the Pakistan Government 
in early 1953. He was anxious to study the pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation and Community Deve- 
lopment initiated on October 2, 1952. At Nehru’s 
instance, he visited Nilokheri. He had also glim- 
pses of the Community Development Programme. 
He insisted that I should visit Pakistan as guest 
of the Pakistan Government. Nehru agreed. I 
arrived at Karachi soon after. Chaudhary Moham- 
med Ali met me the following morning, witha 
special deluxe train at our disposal for travel across 
west Pakistan. This was to cover the provinces of 
Sind, North-West Frontier Province and Punjab. 
Apart from a view of institutions and the country- 
side, we had meetings with Ministers and senior 
officers followed by hospitality, the warmth and 
substance of which could hardly be rivalled. 

I had spent 1933 to 1945 at Lahore as my head- 
quarters. I operated from there as the North 
Indian Manager of a multinational American cor- 
poration. This dealt with X-ray and electro medi- 
cal sciences and technology for their application 
in the medical profession and faculties. My cover- 
age those years ranged over the whole of what not 
is Pakistan, apart from Delhi, West UP and the 
Rajputana states. I had naturally been fully 
acquainted with the countryside, my travel during 
the period ‘having been largely along the strategic 
network of roads in the North of India. The travel 
this time had a welcome difference in character. 
We could have long discussions every evening not 
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merely on Development, but practically on every 
subject that interested us mutually while the train 
meandered across the countryside. 

The meetings at state headquarters gave mea 
clear view of the type of politicians that had been 
thrown up in Pakistan following Independence. 
These also refiected the gulf that separated the 
politicians from the logical administrative mind of 
which Chaudhary Mohammed Ali had been the 
living embodiment. I could naturally surmise why 
he wanted an emotional Bengalee to advise him on 
how to act asa bridge between himself and his 
people. Chaudhary Saheb was determined to serve 
the people as his first priority, if Pakistan, the new 
state, were to grow from the roots. Perhaps, of all 
the dignitaries who have ruled Pakistan till now, 
Chaudhary Mohammed. Ali had been the only one 
who believed in democracy with progressive devolu- 
tion of “power to the people. He realised more than 
others, the imperatives of coordination between 
sovereign nation building departments, if develop- 
ment had to be real, and the role devolution of 
authority should play in this behalf. 

The very first evening in the train brought us face 
to face with what had come to be known as East 
Pakistan. Chaudhary Sahib was fully alive to the 
inevitability of East Pakistan holding the major 
population, despite all possible exodus of Hindus to 
India. He was deeply appreciative of the intellectual 
and emotional quality of the Bengalee mind. He 
seemed to be groping for a way out to make com- 
mon cause with it. The rational values he held as a 
seasoned administrator, must find fruition in the 
power-and-pelf political milieu of Pakistan. Many 
questions were raised on the pros and cons ofa 
union of hearts between the two sectors. Only the 
essence can be presented as consensus with relevance 
to the thesis in the present article. 

I explained that the basic difference between the 
western and the eastern sectors lay inthe western 
sector having had dominance in the character of its 
people of those who hailed from the original stock 
of Muslims, from the north-west and Central Asia. 
They had invaded, entered and settled in the north- 
west of India because of its geography and kindred 
ecology in which they could sustain their physical 
vigour from the dry climate with its extremes during 
the cyclic play of the seasons. East Pakistan, on the 
other hand, is a riverine country with heavy rainfall 
and the perennial cycle of floods, with hardly a 
parallel anywhere else in the world. No wonder the 
land had its natural nutrients as endowment from 
the recurring floods, the grave physical upsets that 
accompanied them notwithstanding. Humidity in the 
air led to lethargy. The abundance of fish and its 
staple combination in the diet contributed to grow- 
ing sharpness of mind. Thus came the dichotomy 
in the character of an East Bengalee between 
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lethargy of the body and vigour of the mind. While 
West Pakistan had a surfeit of common sense and 
energy, East Pakistan suffered from a surfeit of 
intellect but was deficit in common sense. 

Religion hardly offered a link in culture between 
the Eastern and Western sectors. The bulk in East 
Pakistan had, over the ages, been converts of con- 
venience or because of incentives. They represented 
a strange amalgam of Muslim religiosity tempered 
by in-built Hindu customs and traditions whose 
grip one could rarely escape, especially the unlettered 
masses steeped in poverty. The Western sector, 
however, had hardly a communal element about it. 
Hindus and Muslims have lived there blended in 
their life pattern through successive invasions over 
the north-west as a periodic feature, which invari- 
ably were for plunder and domination, and had little 
to do with religion. The culture of the people in the 
East and the West therefore stood poles apart from 
each other, whether in physique, language, dialect, 
dress, manner of living or in any other feature rele- 
vant to life. } 

“Could tbere not be a cultural link through Urdu 
as the common language in Pakistan?’”’, was the next 
question. My immediate reply was that Bengali as 
a language was like a “sacred cow to the Hindus”. 
Indeed, following partition, I felt certain that East 
Pakistan would concentrate more on the sophisti- 
cation of their language, even more so than people 
in West Bengal. Rabindranath Tagore did most of 
his writing in the budding years, on the bank of the 
Padma in East Pakistan where he had his ancestral 
land and people. So also did Kazi Nazrul Islam 
whom we acclaimed as our hero since childhood. 
I predicted that, no matter what the pull of the 
common religion, East Pakistan would break away 
from the west if the ‘sacred cow’ was touched with a 
barge-pole. 

The question next arose as to whether or not 
industrialisation, which was a dire need in that 
sector, would act as anew link. But Bengalees as 
‘a class had an allergy to money from direct enter- 
prises except for a small section, the Sahas from the 
Hindus and their minor counterpart from the 
Muslims. The bulk of the others, minus land, pro- 
fession or crafts, act but as petty traders, boatmen 
or labourers. Industrialisation would demand skill 
and enterprise from West Pakistan. But “will not that 
lead to a feeling of colonisation of East Pakistan by 
the west, when the natural pull of gravity in indus- 
trial economics tends to suck away the cream, 
leaving hardly “dal bhat” for the local workers?” 
I asked. It was obvious there could be no clear 
answer. 

The next question was, if cultural unity could not 
be attempted through East Bengalee intellectuals 
being absorbed in ‘administration in the western 
sector with their western counterparts being station- 
ed in East Pakistan. Ireplied that birds of differ- 
ent feathers could hardly ever flock togethér. In- 
deed, the result could very well be just the opposite. 
The Bengalee neo-elite would no doubt adapt them- 
selves without difficulty to the manners of living in 
West Pakistan. But the peremptory style of the 
West Pakistanis might just as well build up in the 
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Eastern sector a rabid opposition.in the Bengalee 
elite class, with their simple life of play, music and 
literature. The East Bengalee mind is totally resis- 
tant to imposition on its natural rebel character, 
which perhaps is a legacy of the perennielly turbu- 
lent rivers that flow across the countryside. One must 
never lose sight of the extraordinary phenomenon 
that when Punjab, Sind and NWFP were ruled by 
non-League Governments totally opposed to Jinnah 
and his “two-nation theory” it was the rebels from 
the elite in East Pakistan through their total abhor- 
rence of Hindu domination in their hearth and home, 
who paved the way for the birth of Pakistan. 

What then would be my thinking in the light of 
the stunning views I had presented? My answer was 
a categorical one -~ that Pakistan should be a con- 
federation with the two units enjoying total 
autonomy except in respect of certain strategic 
subjects, and with progressive decentralisation of 
polity as well as development. Or else it‘ would be 
bound to break up. What would be my view on the 
subject concerning India? I replied that my answer 
was identical concerning India too. If India went 
towards centralisation, it would break up and hence 
Nehru’s new thesis of community development and 
the eventual devolution of authority, responsibility 
and resources to an interlocked but graded net-work. 
Indeed, that was the mission entrusted to me, as 
his arm and with his authority, to work out step by 
step over a period of time. I was myself far away 
from any simplistic view on the subject. 

Following travel across and exchange of views 
at political and administrative levels at Karachi, 
Peshawar and Lahore, I travelled to Dacca as part 
of the mission that had been chalked out. I discussed 
with Nurul Amin, the then Chief Minister of East 
Pakistan, and his colleagues after a visit to the 
countryside. I caused perhaps an even greater 
flutter in the East Pakistan Government with the 
thoughts of coordination between nation building 
departments and eventual devolution down the line 
up to the village. Surprisingly, the Chief Secretary 
in East Pakistan appeared to exercise more 
authority than the Chief Minister, as happened to 
be the case after 1935. 

Chaudhary Mohammed Ali had become the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan through a quirk of fate. 
It was during his regime that a new democratic 
Constitution of Pakistan was framed and signed, 
envisaging power to the two wings and the provinces, 


. and democracy in their functioning. But other forces 


intervened. Chaudhary Mohammed Ali had to 
resign. Iskander Mirza, the President, was also 
swept away shortly by the mighty army power, 
opening a new and unending chapter in Pakistan. 
There came also wide external support to the mili- 
tary regime taking over Pakistan as an ally if not 
an indirect satellite. This was to fight the potential 
menace of Communism. Thanks to John Foster 
Dulles and his policies and traditions, there had 
emerged over the years a growing state of schizo- 
phrenia. This led to the fostering of democracy 
within USA, but subverting it in all countries not 
strong enough to defend it. 
As long as there had been free travel between 


. following the Nehru-Liaquat pact. 


India and East Pakistan, there was extreme amity 
between Hindus and Muslims there, despite the 


. sudden burst of emigration from East Pakistan in 


early 1950. The mass exodus lost its momentum 
The district of 
Sylhet had become part of East Pakistan through 
the courtesy of the ruling Government in Assam, 
largely because of the sin that we were Bengalees. 
Sylhet never had a communal incident according to 
recorded history. Indeed, my father was loved as a 


- natura] leader even though he hardly had any 


property and lived almost professionally on debts to 
feed and entertain people. He functioned as long as 
he lived (till 1949) as the “caliph” for leading the 
Tazia Procession to the Idgah at Sylhet during the 
festival of Moharram. He had been accepted as the 
head of Muslims from the entire Pargana where we 
bad our home. When I went home, I was invariably 
entertained by the Muslims of neighbouring villages 
with songs of Pir Murshidee on the one hand and 
the drama of Radha and Krishna as a village ballet 
on the other. The festivity proceeded from sunset 
to sunrise and ended in a feast of “Khir” with 
coconut and gur and rice cooked by the parties 
themselves. 

When I asked the simple folk whether at the 
village or at the District headquarters at Sylhet, as 
to what the creation of East Pakistan had meant to 
the people, the invariable answer was: “Babu, Amra 
zemni chhilam temni assi. Ektu tafat-Barra tafat; 
apnara acchilen raja, amra achhilam praja. Aj, 
apnara hailen praja ar amra hailam raja. Apnader 
Raksha aj amader hate. Amra zan dia apnader 
dekmu. Apni phire ashen Delhi theka-ekhane; Amra 
apnar seva karmu jemni amra karechi apner babar 
sewa amader prati tar sneha ar Ashirbader badla 
dite”? (Babu, we are just as we were. A little diffe- 
rence though, and a big one. You were the rulers, 
we were the subjects. Now, we are the rulers and 
you are the subjects. Today, we have the task of 
looking after your safety and happiness. You must 
come back from Delhito live here. We will serve 
you just as we served your father as our friend, 


. philosopher and guide). 


u 


I was too busy with Nehru’s mission to go and 

settle in Sylhet. But I did visit my home every 
alternate year evoking identical warmth from the 
people. Indeed, strange as it may appear today, I 


_ made considerable ‘investment after partition to 


rebuild our homestead and improve the cultivation 


‘of about 10 acres of rainfed land which had been 


the family’s main source of income and food 
throughout. The neighbouring villages were obsti- 
nately against any member. of our joint family 
migrating to India. The reaction of the neo-elite 
class, already in a state of growth much faster than 
in India, was however different. The fiction main- 
tained by our benign Government that there should 
be no “compensation” for property left behind by 
Hindus in. East Pakistan helped only the quick 
growth of a neo-elite class in East Pakistan with 
accretion of land, homestead and business at nomi- 
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nal or no cost. Nearly half of the town of Sylhet 
had been under the possession of two businessmen 
— Joarmal and Surajmal— who had arrived in 
Sylhet with only two big brass lotas (pitchers) when 
I joined middle school in 1915. The sprawling pro- 
perties passed over at nominal cost to the neo- 
elite of the town. Thus the common people of India 
and of East Pakistan and the uncommon ones in 
both, formed two separate classes typifying the 
respective character of the masses and the classes. 

Unhappily, the situation underwent a drastic 
change with the arrival of Biharis as henchmen of 
the (west) Pakistan Government in East Bengal. 
The even tenor of life between Hindus and Muslims 
had to change if “Muslims” as a separate nation 
were to be established in practice. The village elders 
belonging to our neighbouring villages themselves 
wrote to me to arrange transfer to India of our 
families. The East Bengalee, Hindu and Muslim 
alike, considered all outsiders as musclemen strong 
in arms but totally deficient in culture or intellect. 
They were naturally afraid of their savage character, 
and did not consider themselves equal to pressures 
from the “foreigners”? for the ouster of Hindu 
families. 

The happenings subtly but steadily also followed 
as the precursor of the Urduisation of East Pakistan 
and its reduction to the status of a colony of the 
western wing. Strangely, the new-found policy had 
the subtle but silent support of many East Pakistan 
civilians stationed in West Pakistan and won over 
to the -ways of living in the western sector. What 
followed the onslaught of the West Pakistan Military 
Government with the tacit connivance of the Big 
Uncle in America is recent history. 

Early-in 1972, I received an invitation personally 
at Delhi from Paul Marc Henri, the then new 
Under Secretary General of the United Nations, in 
charge of relief operations at Dacca. I accepted the 
assignment as Special Consultant, and remained in 
position at Dacca till February 28, 1973. The UN 
operation at Dacca was almost on a war footing. 
My first meeting with Prime Minister Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman was inearly 1972 in the company of 
Paul Marc Henri and Tony Hagen, head of the mis- 
sion at Dacca. To the bewilderment,.of my friends, 
the Prime Minister, soon after I had been introduc- 
ed, concentrated on me almost totally. He men- 
tioned that he had chanced to read my book “Power 
to the People” before he was arrested in 1971. He 
made a vigorous demand that I should stay on in 
Bangladesh and create a similar situation of conflict 
between centralisation and decentralisation. He 
considered this the only way out if the people of 
Bangladesh were to be masters of their own destiny 
without ‘‘dalals’’ (brokers) to fleece them under 
different guises. He proclaimed his total aversion to 
the expansion of the army which had been the un- 
doing of Pakistan. This ushered me to a new mission 
in the service of the rural people of Bangladesh from 
where, in the early years of life, I had the emotional 
baptism to equip myself for rural service. I had been 
short-circuited due to the tragedy of Nehru’s early 
departure, which reduced our great pilgrimage in 
India since October 2, 1952, to a burlesque. 
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` cross-country Odyssey lasted from the middle of 


” retaries and heads of departments and was followed 


The United Nations organisation at Dacca had a 
fleet of helicopters and small planes for quick travel 
across the war-disrupted countryside. It placed a 
helicopter and a small plane at my disposal on 
demand. The first study comprised damage sustain- 
ed by Bangladesh in the war that preceded its birth. 
The study undertaken by the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment was given up on the assumption of this task 
by UN. Every sector of the economy as well as 
society was studied and extensively verified in the 
fields; and it all showed an estimated damage of 
over 1200 million dollars. UN Information Paper 
No. 17 in two parts dated October 13, 1972, incor- 
porates the damage estimates as well as relief by 
UN and other world agencies. This incidentally 
constitutes the sole authoritative document on the 
subject. 

Soon after the conclusion of the first study, a new 
one-man mission was entrusted to me by UN at the 
behest of the Prime Minister- initiated originally by 
Tajuddin Ahmad, Finance and Planning Minister. 
The mission was to make “a broad study of existing 
institutions—both official and non-official—for the 
implementation of programmes for rural develop- 
ment, and how these could be strengthened to pro- 
vide more effective use of resources, human and 
material, in the context of independent Bangladesh.” 

The Prime minister issued categorical instructions 
to Ministries as well as district administrations to 
offer unreserved cooperation in the study. The UN 
agencies at Dacca with their expertise were there to 
collaborate in the work of the mission, The UN 

helicopter and the 6 seater smal] planes provided 
the cross transport, and government vehicles offered 
local transportation in the districts. A brilliant 
young civil service officer of Bangladesh was deputed 
to provide personnel support to the mission, The 
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October 1972 to the middle of February 1973. 

The study covered institutions of all kinds bearing 
on the life of the village people who then constituted 
95 per cent of Bangladesh against the current ratio 
of 89 per cent. The only matters that remained 
outside the scope of the mission were the railways 
and riverways, defence, finance, foreign affairs and 
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The mission made a comprehensive survey of eleven 
out of the 19 districts of Bangladesh. It began with 
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up with a similar series of exchange of findings and 
conclusions before the final report was compiled. 
Consultation with UN agencies at Dacca continued 
throughout. What emerged, therefore, represented 
a fair consensus of the Government, the UN 
agencies, and the one-man mission. The report as 
UN Information Paper No. 24, dated February 28, 
1973, was submitted -to the Prime Minister on Febru- 
ary, 27, 1973, following a comprehensive exchange 
based on a summary of the salient features recom- 
mended. These were broadly accepted by the Prime 
Minister. Followed shortly high-power new division 
in the Prime Minister’s own Secretariat for purposes 
of implementation and coordination. But other events 
of a totally different kind overwhelmed the scene. 
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New elections to Parliament were in the offing. 
The new Constitution of Bangladesh provided for 
the creation of powerful participatory local govern- 
ment units at District, Thana and Union levels 
(more or less similar to what is now in force in 
West Bengal.) This scheme of devolution had also 
formed the core of the recommendations that 
emerged from my mission. The Prime Minister 
withheld tickets for the new election to a significant 
number of dynamic and prominent candidates on 
the assurance that they would have openings as 
“governors” at the district units of local govern- 
ment. Local government had been planned through 
the upgrading of the sub-divisions in Districts, with 
population of approximately a million and more in 
each, numbering between sixty and seventy, covering 
the 67,000 villages in Bangladesh. 

Through an unhappy amendment in the Constitu- 
tion, Mujibur Sahib elevated himself to be the 
President. The new Parliament could not function 
for long. Other forces began to gather together. 
These consisted of pro-Pakistan elements, brain- 
washed officers returned from Pakistan, and the 
Bangladesh army, then in more or less a formative 
stage. The power and pelf seeking middle elite in 
Bangladesh, also joined hands. They stood against 
Mujibur’s plan of devolution of authority, responsi- 
bility and resources to institutions of Local Govern- 
ment and virtually authoritarian rule by him. 
Corruption too had begun to corrode life on an 
accelerated scale. Mujibur with his outstanding 
charisma and rhetoric, but minus background 
knowledge, of organic administration, with puppets 
and sycophants as advisers, failed either to correct 
or eliminate this. Tajuddin, had been the most 
secular and a profound administrator with eyes to 
see ahead, who could be rivalled by only one man in 


` India — the late Rafi Ahmed Kidvai. Tajuddin had 


prophesied to me in complete confidence in early 
1973, that the Prime Minister with his style of 
administration was just “dismantling” himself to be 
followed by what he could‘hardly dare imagine. 
There did join at the cross-roads one other force 
also, and a formidable one. Mujibur was apathetic 
to the American Government for reasons that 
hardly call for elaboration in view of the role that 


, USA had played throughout, especially during the 


critical year 1971. USSR had been given the task of 
clearing the decks following the 1971 war. Indeed, 


' they had become a faithful ally of Bangladesh. This 


could hardly be allowed to grow, if USA were to 
come in, to play its own role in the evolving geo- 
politics of the region. The upper air began to grow 
thick tapidly with clouds of dissidence backed by 
massive external support. Came then a clap of 
thunder totally beyond the wildest thinking of 
Mujibur. It wiped him off the scene with all that 
belonged to him, even when he shouted in despera- 
tion, ““You are my sons, I am father Mujibur.” ' 
Khandakar Mustaq Ahmed, a person of- ¢on- 
siderable ability and an.extremely simple style of 
living, had been working in Mujibur’s Cabinet. He 
had been rather an exception, having carried -on 
in his, old residence in the heart of the bazaar, 
where he had -his clientele as‘ a practising lawyer 
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prior to 1971. He came in as President. Totally 
contrary to his public image, Parliament as well as 
the Constitution were abolished as the first step, 
obviously not an entirely free action on his part. 
This was followed by the assassination of Tajuddin 
and three other eminent colleagues of the Awami 
League Party, within the walls of the prison in 
which they had been confied — cold-blooded 
massacre of a most sinister kind. Stranger than 
fiction as it may. appear, on hindsight today, the 
Khandakar regime too fell with lightning speed. 
Ziaur Rahman came in as Martial Law Administra- 
tor, ushering in army rule. 

` Thus ended the new chapter, following the Bang- 
ladesh war of independence, in which the people of 
Bangladesh and India had joined hands. That was 
hopefully to usher ina new dawn of freedom for 
Bangladesh people! From all indications, the US 
Embassy in Dacca alone had advance knowledge of 
the impending devastation in the new indepedent 
state. American power politics, of course, is having 
free play on the style of what happens with repeu- 
tive frequency in Latin and Central America where 
people are made to act as pawns to ensure a place 
for USA. Military rule had perforce to follow, as 
it does elsewhere in the world under the American 
umbrella to reinforce and extend USA’s undeclared 
war against Communism, real or imaginary. The 
assassins in the collective massacre remain at large, 
fully protected against any trial. 

Ziaur, gentle in appearance and manners, realised 
soon enough that army rule could not bring succour 
to the proliferating population in the countryside 
while the cities dissipated in luxury and unearned 
affluence. He got himself elected with the people’s 
mandate. The intention obviously was, slowly but 
steadily, to bring the people into close association 
with their development. There had necessarily to be 
one more peal of thunder, lightning and a sure strike. 
Ziaur Rahman was eliminated with storming bullets 
at Chittagong by the powers-that-be in Bangladesh. 
The process that Ziaur’professed, and towards which 
he had been struggling to settle down, thus came to 
an abrupt end. 

General Ershad had succeeded as the new Martial 
Law Administrator. He has a galaxy of Ministers, 
some of whom were officers in the previous govern- 
ments. They swear in the name of the people, most 
of them espousing the cause of Chinese Commun- 
ism in “principle”. They would put to shame many 
a double-think, double-speak personality in India 
whom we'have been suffering long, not in official 
administration, but in politics. Army rule will 
continue in Bangladesh as far as one can foresee in 
the immediate future, amidst the massive poverty 
and ignorance that rule the countryside. The middle 
elite as well as the neo-elite wil] follow the soft 
middle way by allowing themselves to be commo- 
dities for sale and purchase — and not at high 
prices. Pakistan will lend a helping hand and a 
compassionate heart to the common masquerade. 

The influence of USSR, on the wane for long, 1s 
now virtually extinct in Bangladesh. So long as the 
army rules, no matter who from amongst them, the 
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The Mousetrap 


D. BANDYOPADHYAY 


PLANNING was as perfectas any 

planning could be. Nothing 
was left undesigned except chance 
itself. The event was admission 
of my youngest daughter to the 
most difficult, class variedly 
known as kindergarten or upper- 
nursery or preparatory, in a classy 
school in New Delhi. 

The prime factor in choosing 
a school was the trendy element, 
irrespective of the exeellence of 
teaching. The next was the cost 
factor, the higher the better. The 
third was the initial hindrances 
to the preliminary approaches, 
the height of the spiked rampart 
one had to scale or the width of 
shark infested moat one had to 
wade across. The fourth fector 
could be the geographical loca- 
tion. The fifths which could also 
be the most important in some 
cases, was: the covert linkages 
with school authorities which 


opened up the ultimate possibility , 


of either an easy subterranean 
passage or a soft heliacal landing. 
Assigning different weightage to 
different elements one could draw 
up a list of preferred institutions. 

In our case the fifth element 
being non-existent we distributed 
weightage among the first four 
and prepared a list of three 
schools — the most preferred 
being the one which was within 
250 metres from our residence. 
Though the senior section of the 
school housed in a different build- 
ing ina separate locality had 
earned quite a reputation for 
practising live-knifing, we thought 
that as my tenure would end 
much before my daughter could 
attract the cold steel either for 
accepting or refusing -friendly 
advances, we could take the risk. 

Thereafter we started our 
physical preparation. In response 
to our verbal inquiries and epis- 
tolary queries, we were told to 
come to the school office on the 
first of a month for getting 
appropriate instructions regard- 
ing collection and’. filling up of 
forms on a particular day in 
January next year. Since I 
wouldn’t be in town on the speci- 
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fied date I made sure that my 
wife would get fully instructed 
for the D-day,- which she duly 
did. 

The cyclostyled instructions 
said that one need not go very 
early in the morning on the day 
of registration. Gates would 
open at 8 a.m. Since the place 
had a history of lathi-charge on 
the registration day a couple of 
years ago, I thought it wise to 
reach the place an hour anda 
half before the scheduled time. 
I decided to take a convenient 
position in the queue so that in 
the event of any physical inter- 
vention by the strong arm of law, 
I could escape unhurt with a thin 
veneer of dignity. To brace my- 
self for such an eventuality, I 
remembered with pride how I 
would escape with the agility of a 
chameleon the snotty stops in 
College Street in Calcutta in the 
late forties and early fifties when I 


was a student. But realisation of * 


the fact that Iwas over thirty 
years older now caused a little 
uneasiness. 

{| Onthat misty morning, as I 
came near the school, I sawa 
chaotic assembly of cars, praked 
on <an as-you-like-it basis, leav- 
ing a small lane in the broad 
road which passes by the school. 
-Warily I walked towards the 
gate which was ona side road. 
A long snaky queue with fre- 
quent big ‘knots had already 
formed. -It was a display of 
family or kinship solidarity. 
Knots were formed by kinship 
ties with parents, cousins and 
family hangers, on sipping hot 
coffee or tea from outsize 
thermos flasks. Exuberant chat- 
tering and oozing confidence of 
these groups left me çolder in 
that foggy wintry morning. I 
. took my position at the tail of 
the queue which started elongat- 
ing soon thereafter. 

All of a sudden J noticed a 
backward movement of the queue 
which started pushing me behind, 

‘and before I could. realise what 
was happening I had receded 
about half a furlong. Craning 





my neck I found that knots were 

being straightened by a group of 

three or four gentlemen. Soon 

the group came to me and one 

among them asked the names of ° 
my daughter and myself which 

were noted down by another’ 
gentleman in an exercise book. 

Slightly puzzled, I asked whether 

they were from the school, Pat - 
came the reply that they were 
parent volunteers who, having seen 
the problem of queue formation in 
different schools and the plight 
of genuine parents and guardians 
in securing their rightful places 
in such lines jostling against the 
servants and hired proxies took 
it up asa public interest hobby 
to help co-sufferers in all schools. 
To my polite query one among 
the valiant four informed me 
that it was: his sixth school in 
the current season and that he 
had the experience of many 
more in the earlier seasons. 

Bits of conversations which I 
could not help over-hearing gave 
mea fairly comprehensive run- 
down of personal habits and 
hobbies of secretaries and mem-’ 
bers of governing bodies of var- 
ious schools, and the extra- 
academic predilictions and the 
extra-academic predilictions and 
proclavities of headmasters and 
headmistresses of schools that 
mattered. I went on shuffling 


_my feet for preventing them from 


getting numb. 

Suddenly I heared a cheering 
noise from the head of the queue: 
which travelled down passing by 
me. The line started moving 
ahead slowly. The gate had 
opened. Another forty-five 
minutes and I entered the inner 
compound’ witk an official token - 
in hand. Around eleven I heard 
the magic number of my token 
over the public address system. 
A group of twenty queued up 
again before a big hall. 

Shortly thereafter, I was usher- 
ed inside and directed towards 
one among the twenty tables in 
the hall. The lady there gave me 
the forms to fill up which I 
assiduously did. She counted the 
money [ tendered as registration: 
fee. Thereafter she looked 
through the forms I had filled up. 
Going through them she told 
me, “You seem to be a good 
candidate”. I mildly replied that’ 


t 





it was not me but my daughter 
who was the candidate. She 
smiled at me with a touch of 
pity and said, “In a sense it is 
you and not your daughter who 
is the candidate. By the way, do 
you know anybody in . the 
Governing Body?” Instantly I 
could not recall any name and 
told her so. “Since you are a 
Senior officer,’ she replied, “you 
may have friends who will know 
some of them. Ask your friends 
to approach a couple of them 
on your behalf.” 

From six-thirty. to eleven- 
thirty, the ordeal was over. I 


felt elated and shot out of the’ 


hall almost ‘whistling a bar of 
“Colonel Boogey.” 


THE latter of interview came. 
Then came the date of interview. 
Both the parents were asked to 
be present along with the child. 
Spruce and prim we joined the 
congregation of tense parents and 
cheery children at the school. We 


presented the letter of interview 


at the reception. Soon thereafter 
we were called in. 

Around a low table were seated 
three ladies who, from their dress 


‘and’ proportion, exuded autho- 


rity with a faint touch of disdain. 
My wife and I stood near two 
vacant chairs on which we were 
requested to sit. Our daughter 
was asked to go to other side of 
the table. One of the ladies took 


out the application form and 


asked my name, service, cadre 


and present posting. I was imme- - 


diately reminded of a comon 
scene in a war movie where the 
incoming POW would be asked 
his name, rank and unit before 
being despatched to the regular 


- 


that moment a severe remorse 
struck me. It was my refusal to 
take that wretched vegetable 
without any quality excepting 
bulk (known in Bengali as begun) 
thatit was banished from our 
kitchen. Hence this predicament. 
To my utter embarrassment I 
understood the meaning of that 
hackneyed saying, “Nothing is 
an unmixed evil”. Anyway, since 
my daughter appeared to be 
brinjal-proof, her interviewer 
produced some other vegetables 
to which she responded with 
faint mumbling. 

Shortly thereafter my daughter 
was passed on to the lady sitting 
nearest to me. She did not ask 
her any question and only reques- 
ted her to pick up a sweet from 
the tray by her side. My daughter 
was afraid and she hesitated. I 
promptly picked up a lemon 
drop, unwrapped it and put it 
in my mouth. It tasted very nice, 
and with a shock I remembered 
that as a confirmed diabetic I 
had not touched any such sweet 
for over a decade. It must have 
startled the members of the 
Board but they were polite 
enough to pretend not to have 
noticed it at all. Our daughter 
was taken away to another room 
for her real test and we were 
asked to wait for her in the 
verandah. 

We waited with other anxious 
and expectant parents. Overhear- 
ing snatches of conversation, it 
appeared that we were truly 
novices in this game. A few 
parents were giving running com- 
mentaries on what was going on 
in the test room as if they were 
seeing the happenings inside 


through a closed circuit TV in- 


could have. Even so, “first” 
being a word as much common 
in Bengali as in English, about 
half a dozen heads turned to- 
wards her with an outraged look. 
The exuberance of my daughter 
and the hard stare of other 
parents would have created a 
situation had I not picked her up 
and left the place promptly. Once 
inside the car her mother asked 
her why she thought she stood 
first. Her narration was simple 
and telling. 

Inside the room there were two 
lady teachers. After identification 
of chimpanzee and alligator, 
plastic triangles and squares, she 
was given a printed labyrinthine 
drawing. In it, at one end was a 
mouse. There was a cat in a 
round-about somewhere in the 
middle. She was asked to find out 
a route which would bypass the 
cat and allow the mouse to escape 
through the other end. In the 
first couple of attempts she found 
that routes would lead to where 
the cat was sitting. After another 
try, she found a route which by- 
passed the round-about, but went 
dangerously close to where the 
cat was. A cat being a cat she 
would not trust it. She had seen 
cats jumping on to dining table 
and disappearing with fish in a 
split second. So how could one 
be sure that the cat would not 
jump over the line and eat the 
mouse when it would pass by the 


- cat? 


Safety of the mouse being 
uppermost in her mind, she 
thought hard to find a solution. 
An idea struck her. Excitedly she 
said, “Aunty, I have done it”. 
“Yes, show me the route by 
marking it by pencil,” replied one 


the premonition that along with 
the mouse the chances of her 
admission also disappeared down 
the same drain pipe. 


THERE IS a Bengali saying that 
“one hopes as long as one 
breaths”. So, on the given date 
we went to look up’ the notice 
board of the school and found 
that my daughter’s name was 
missing in ‘the list of successful 
candidates. Though late, I realis- 
ed in full the import of what the 
lady told me on the registration 

, day: “It is your candidature more 
than your daughter’s.” Whether 
the mouse had disappeared 
through the hole or had boldly 
marched past the cast with its 
eyes right, would have made no 
difference to chances of my 
daughter’s admission. It was my 
failure to identify the right string 
and to pull it at the right moment 
which caused this disappoint- 
ment. 

My pride was injured. And as 
happenes in such a state of mind 
E did what I had abhorred doing 
till then. Scratching my memory 
I recalled that I faintly knew an 
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important person through an 
important family. Presenting 
myself might have caused the em- 
barrassment of non-recognition. 
So I wrote a letter with required 
references seeking his interven- 
tion. Promptly came a polite reply 
that I was just 96 hours too late. 
Even so he recommended my case 
in the event of some drop-out. 
Fortified with this letter I sought 
ah interview with the Principal 
which she allowed promptly. 
Again both of us went to the 
school. We were nicely received. 
When we broached the subject of 
recommendation the Principal 
reverentially said, “The difficulty 
with the gentleman, being a 
sociable and a very important 
person himself, he knows 
thousands of important persons 
in all the metropolitan cities of 
the country. I always try to 
accommodate his requests. Even 
in this list I have put a dozen of 
his candidates. But there are 
others also. So one has to draw 
a line. In the drop-out vacancies, 
I shall give preference to the left- 
out brothers and sisters of our 
existing students. And thereafter 
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I shall go strictly according to 
merit”. 

When we came we were in the 
twilight zone of hope and despair. 
Now “strictly according to merit” 
being relegated to the third pri- 
ority and ovr potential bene- 
factor’s quota being exhausted 
beyond renewable limit for the 


‘year, we had nothing to look 


forward to excepting the gather- 
ing gloom. 

With a mechanical smile I was 
about to get up when she started 
again. Wewerea bit surprised 
but had to stay on for the sake 
of politeness. She said, “I think 
I should better tell you something 
about your daughter which both 
of you may have ignored or not 
noticed at all.” Both of us were 
taken aback. What could a four- 
and-a-half-year-old girl, being 
one among a few hundred candi- 
dates, have done to merit the 
notice of the Principal? In an 
anxious tone my wife asked her, 
“What is the matter?” In her 
officially composed voice she 
replied, ‘“No, there isn’t much to 
worry about right now. But as an 
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Te approach to the problem of poverty has to be 

necessarily muiti-dimensional. The policy frame- 
work within which any specific thrust can be pur- 
sued effectively has at least five major components. 
These are: 

(1) Reorientation of social, economic and indus- 
trial priorities to subserve the basic needs of the 
mass of the population, with emphasis on develop- 
ment of human resources and social services and the 
requirements of the weaker socio-economic groups.. 

(2) Structural and institutional changes, with 
emphasis on distributional policies, agrarian reform, 
reorganisation and and strengthening of the unorga- 
nised segments of the economy. : 

(3) Developing for each region in the country a 
composite rural-industrial structure appropriate to 
local conditions and resource endowments in which 
agriculture and industry are planned together as a 
system along with the necessary economic and social 
overheads. x 

(4) Following up concrete strategies for bringing 
about a fundamental transformation in the specific 
conditions that govern in each area the life and 
livelihood of each of the socio-economic groups most 
affected by the condition of poverty. These include 
a large proportion of small farmers, the vast 
majority of marginal farmers, teriant-cultivators, 
landless labourers, rural artisans and those engaged 
in traditionally poor occupations. There is certainly 
a place in the scheme of development for picking 
out the poorest among these groups for special sup- 
port. But more broadly conceived programmes are 
essential for achieving and significant progress. 

(5) There are large areas in the country which are 
relatively easy to identify which can be correctly 
described as Poverty Concentration Areas. Besides 
areas under extreme pressure of population, Poverty 
Concentration Areas clearly include tribal areas, hill 
areas, drought-prone and desert areas, chronically. 
flood-affected areas, coastal areas affected by 
salinity, and much of the north-east region of the 
country, (These latter areas have been recently 
studied in some depth under the appellation of 
‘Backward Areas’ by a National Committee appoin- 
ted by the Planning Commission with B. Sivaraman 
as Chairman.) 

Together the Poverty Concentration Areas of the 
country hold a very large proportion of the poor. 
Aided by wide strategies encompassed under the first 
four policy directions mentioned above, a national 
focus on Poverty Concentration Areas would now con- 
stitute a major contribution to the attack on poverty. 

For several years atttempts have been made to 
identify backward regions, districts and areas. Every 
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State has its own view about areas which require 
additional support by way of development because 
of their backwardness. Often the focus has been on 
attracting increased investment or assistance from 
the Centre and on expansion of credit by banks and 
other financial institutions which work under guide- 
lines set by the Centre. 

There are many obvious overlaps between the 
approach of identifying Backward Areas and Poverty 
Concentration Areas. When an area is described as 
backward, we have an view specially the state of the 
infrastructure, its weak base in natural resources 
and endowments and, consequently, its low levels of 
productivity. Weakness in these respects is invariably 
accompanied by weakness in education, health, and 
other social indicators. In focussing attention on 
poverty concentration in an area, the primary 
emphasis is on people, their conditions, occupations, 
skills, productivity, etc. Concern with Poverty Con- 
centration Areas should lead us, within each area, to 
identification of the socio-economic groups whose 
poverty has to be diminished as speedily as possible. 
There is an intimate relation between strengthening 


the economy of an area and dealing through direct 


measures with the poverty of specified socio-econo- 
mic groups. Neither approach is sufficicnt by itself. 
Marking out an area on pertinent grounds as a 
Poverty Concentration Area implies action both in 
terms of the economy and resource base and in terms 
of the population and the socio-economic groups of 
which it is composed. 

In evolving strategies to resolve the problems of 
any Poverty Concentration Area, four different 
approaches have to be pursued simultaneously. These 
constitute criteria for assessing how far the existing 
programmes meet the requirements and the directions 
in which they should be modified and strengthened. 
These four approaches are: 

(i) The approach of intensive area development, 
including land, water, cropping patterns, social 
forestry, and non-agricultural activities. This 
approach has to be developed, in the first instance, 
in short and medium period terms within the para- 
meters of the Five-year Plan. 

(ii) Identification of the specific problems and 
needs of different socio-economic groups considered 
as target groups. 

(iii) Consideration of infrastructures and institu- 
tions, specially market centres, growth points, small 
towns, cooperatives, banks, and panchayat bodies at 
different levels, voluntary organisations, road com- 
munication facilities, and electrification of towns 
and villages. 

(iv) Longer range design and strategy of develop- 
ment for the area, in keeping with its natural 
resource endowments, location factors, human 
resources and past development. 

In delineating a Poverty Concentration Area with 
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the particular human, demographic, social and 
economic characteristics of the population in view, 
there is the probability of coming close to the precise 
problem of poverty as it exists in the given situation 
and to employ the intensive area approach and the 
approach of infrastructural and institutional deve- 
lopment more purposefully and more specifically 
than is otherwise likely to happen. Moreover, since 
the very nature of the problem of poverty in any 
atea calls for sustained and cumulative efforts going 
well beyond the Five-year Plan, there is a compulsion 
at.the same time to think and plan in terms of basic 
structural and longer term strategies of change and 
development. ; 

For historical reasons, most development pro- 
grammes which have been introduced in rural areas, 
beginning with the early days of community projects, 
have been given shape largely at the national level. 
They have been passed on to the States, accom- 
panied by packages of Central support, and in this 
form they have come to be accepted for implement- 
ation much too readily, without being sufficiently 
questioned or tested on the ground. Far from having 
been evolved in relation to the conditions and needs 
of each area, with Central and State support made 
available in appropriately flexible form, unfortuna- 
tely, the approach to implementation at every level 
has been highly mechanistic.. The prevailing rules and 
procedures governing the flow of resources and the 
distribution of authority and responsibility even 
within a State have been always conceived in narrow 
and restrictive terms. This has led to conditions in 

‘which there has been not only a painful lack of 
experimentation and innovation, but even attempts 
at adaptation to local conditions are not encouraged 
and facilitated. The dead uniformity which has 
occurred in the name of national planning has 
proved highly unproductive in practical results. 
Financial allocations from above, whether by the 
Centre or the State, have followed rigid patterns 
with little opportunity to arrange the use of availa- 
ble resources in terms of priorities determined locally 
and related to carefully considered designs of deve- 
lopment spread over a period of years. Moreover, 
an interest at the higher level has been increasingly 
to get at quick numerical results which are easy to 
report, add up and publicise in one form or another, 
with too little attention to the true impact on the 
conditions of the people. 

The eleven Reports submitted to the Planning 
Commission by the National Committee on Back- 
ward Areas constitute a national document of out- 
standing importance which deserves to be studied 
carefully not only in every Department at the Centre 
and in the States but also in universities, research 
institutions and by national academic associations 
concerned with different social and scientific discip- 
lines. The Reports contain suggestions of far-reach- 
ing importance for systematic action against poverty 

. along multi-disciplinary lines with special reference 

to backward areas which also constitute Poverty 

Concentration Areas. These suggestions need to be 

studied with discirimination in relation to actual 
conditions in different areas. Areas under high 
population pressure, as in North Bihar, or Eastern 
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U.P., or West Bengal, or in several regions in the 
South, represent different sets of developmental 
challenges demanding still greater attention to 
human: resources and institutional and structural 
changes and more comprehensive industrial, agricul- 
tural and social development strategies, related to . 
development plans in different sectors of the national 
economy. i 

In all Poverty concentration Areas, the greatest 
single need is authentic local and regional planning 
closely related to the problems and needs of each 
area. Thus, in considering the development of hill 
areas, the Sivaraman Committee has drawn attention 
to and made proposals for dealing with problems 
such as the working of markets, pattern of cultiva- 
tion, watershed management and control, forest 
management, utilisation and development, water 
utilisation and local power generation, land use and 
cropping, animal husbandry and dairy development, 
and growth of tourism. Such problems cannot be 
successfully dealt with through the customary 
schematic planning at the Centre or at the State 
level. Financial and administrative arrangements 
can also no longer be a matter of either remote or 
minute control and direction. There is need for a 
fundamentally new administrative culture in relation 
to all hill regions. 

What is true of hill areas is equally true, with a 
widely different range of problems, of the vast tribal 
areas of India. As the Sivaraman Committee’s 
Report on Tribal Areas has stressed, different tribal 
belts in the country and areas comprised in them 
have very distinctive problems. The approach of 
tribal sub-plans, useful as a first step, has to be 
carried much further. Different tribal sub-plan 
regions and smaller areas comprised. within them 
constitute very distinct challenges for development. 
No doubt there are common features and common 
problems, but the precise action required and the 
stage of development differ from area. to area. 
Several Committees which have considered the 
progress of tribal areas have reported continuing 
failure to end exploitation through land alienation 
and indebtednéss, the inappropriate character of 
education in tribal areas, failure of cooperative 
institutions including large-sized multipurpose co- 
operative societies, the dominant role of money- 
lenders, the meagre contribution made by financial 
institutions, the distressingly low levels of attendance 
in schools by girls and boys alike, and inadequate 
progress in combining agriculture and forestry and 
introducing non-agricultural activities. The trans- 
formation of the economies of tribal areas, in 
keeping with the cultural characteristics and the 
needs and interests of the populations inhabiting 
each of them, are a major national responsibility, 
which has yet tobe fulfilled. 

Along with the reports of the National Committee 
on Development of Backward Areas in relation to 
the problem of poverty, the Report of the Backward 
Classes Commission (with B.P. Mandal as Chairman) 
also requires close attention on the part of students 
of public administration and other social sciences. 
Even though the Commission’s terms of reference 
concerned socially and educationally backward 
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classes other than Scheduied Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and focus heavily on the question of reserva- 
tions, its report is relevant in a wider sense to the 
well-being of all the «poorer socio-economic 
_ groups. 

Within the existing systems of planning and 
_ administration, too great a burden is being cast on 
the official machinery which itself is inadequate and 
thin on the ground. Except to a limited extent, the 
efforts begun in the fifties to build up people’s 
institutions through Panchayati Raj have somehow 
come to be stymied. In many areas which are 
making rapid progress, local leadership and spirit 
of enterprise on the part of individuals compensate 
to some extent for weaknesses in administration. 
However, by and large, in Poverty Concentration 


Areas; social institution for harnessing the energies _ 


and initiatives of the people are not readily avail- 
able and there are few substitutes for them. The 
administration has an obligation, therefore, to work 
with loca] leaders and potential leaders in building 
up local institutions at ‘the level of villages and 
groups of villages. Progressively, these institutions 
have to be enabled to take over some of the respon- 
sibilities of development, to prepare the people for 
change, and to impart to them the outlook and 
capacity for greater local self-reliance and initiative. 
Skill formation and community organisation are 
critical components for “change in areas of wide- 
spread poverty. 


‘ The Sivaraman Committee has devoted a com- 
‘prehensive report to the subject of organisation of 
administrative and financial structure for backward 
areas development, and several suggestions have 
also been offered in reports dealing with different 
categories of backward areas. The development 
administration in each State is now a vast and 
complex system far different from the situation two 
or three decades ago. Therefore, all general recom- 
mendations on organisation and structure have to 
be examined within each State, first in relation to 
the systems already at work and, secondly, in rela- 
tion to the needs of those parts of the States which 

_are identified as backward areas, or, more specific- 
‘ally, as Poverty Concentration Areas. 


.Undue reliance on the official machinery in 
combating poverty is reflected not only in the gulf 
between the administration and the institutions of 
the people, including voluntary organisations, but 
equally in the guif between the prevailing structures 
of development administration and the resources of 
knowledge and research available among social 
scientists and other scientists in universities and 
research institutions. By and large administrative 
personnel working in different poverty areas and 
implementing the special programmes entrusted to 
them are not too well aware of the relevant know- 
ledge and research for which they can draw on uni- 
versities and institutions of higher education which 
_work in their neighbourhood. Nor are social scien- 
tists and other scientists in universities and institu- 
tions adequately acquainted with the plans and 
programmes of Governments, in strengthening 
which they might have a constructive contribution 
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to make. There are bridges to build between the 
world of action and the world of learning, which 


can be of value to both and can give greater mean- 


ing and depth to the activities in which each is 
engaged. 

Problems of poverty call for the combined appli- 
cation of all available knowledge that is relevant to 
them. Each discipline has something to contribute. 
In combination with other disciplines, its contribu- 
tion can increase greatly. Moreover, in relation to 
poverty, there are so many problems which are still 
unsolved that planned experimentation and action 
research are now essential needs. There is immense 
scope for seeking better answers than those now 
available in such areas as leadership and motivation, 
resource utilisation and development and imparting 
of skills, transformation of the pattern and organi- 
sation of agriculure, and development of self-reliant 
groups and.communities. Altogether, Poverty Con- 
centration Areas present a creative opportunity for 
advancing national development equally to Govern- 
ments and administrations, to communities, institu- 
tions and voluntary organisations, and to social 
scientists and other scholars in universities and 
research institutions and, to institutions of education 
generally. 


It is necessary now to disregard excessively opti- 
mistic declarations about the declining numbers 
below the poverty line and to face up to the fact 
that, in areas with considerable concentration of 
poverty and deprivation, there is a deep and com- 
plex accumulation of problems which will not easily 
disappear. Unless the effort to counter poverty 
becomes far more intensive, all-embracing, sustained 
and efficient in performance, the prospect for many 
years to come is one of greater aggravation rather 
than relief. 

Attention to Poverty Concentration Areas is by 
no means the sum and substance of the attack on 
the problem of mass poverty. But it does represent 
a significant part of the hard core of poverty. If 
Poverty Concentration Areas are taken up seriously 
as part of the total national and regional effort to 
combat poverty, it should also beccme more feasible 
to look for answers to the desperate needs of the 
weakest and the poorest socio-economic groups. The 
impact on planning and administration at the State 
level and at the national Icvel may well be far- 
reaching and creative. So much that is restrictive in 
existing practices in planning and administraticn 
will be fcund to be only faintly relevant to the real 
problems to which answers have to be found at the 
level of the area and the community. Such national 
policies as bear on the development of rural incus- 
trialisation, on planning together for agriculture and 
industry, on the full utilisaticn of available man- 
power and human resources, and the better appli- 
cation of available science and technology to the 
resource possibilities of each areas will come under 
fresh scrutiny when tested against the constraints 
and potentials of diverse and specific situations at 
the local and regional level. 


“i The productive resources and infrastructure which 


have been built up and the experience which has 
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beer gained since Independence in all aspects of 
national development are uniquely rich by any 
standard. Whatever may have been the failures 
thus far, and however great the challenge, in India 
we possess the means, if we so will, to find effective 
and reasonably speedy answers to the problem of 


Discussion (from page 6) 


exhausted in the two basic conciliatory and anta- 
gonistic relationships which held sway globally and 
regionally throughout the major portion of the 
seventies. Thus, the momentum of Sino-US detente 
after an initial claim of a burgeoning strategic co- 
operation between the two new-found friends has 
stablised to the point when expectations on either 
side have been noticeably modified. Similarly, the 
Sino-Soviet rivalry is being seen at a diminished 
level of belligerancy, and, in fact, both sides are 
seriously applying themselves to explore. the frame- 
work of normalisation. 


_ For quite sometime, India-China relations also 
have been marked by an implicit desire for mutual 
disengagement from reactive hostility of the last 
quarter century. This is most evident in their en- 
hanced contacts at various levels aimed at mending 
fences and understanding each other better, and 
high-powered meetings of representatives of the two 
sides directed towards resolution of differences of 
‘their 2000-mile long frontier. The talks begun in 
June 1980 with the visit of an Indian team drawn 
from Ministry of External Affairs to Beijing have 
continued; with venues alternately changing between 
the two capitals, the latest being scheduled to be 
held in the third week of October, 1983. Since the 
perspective of Sino-Indian relations has a frame- 
work larger than its bilateral aspect, the two sides 
are expected to exchange their perceptions about 
regional and international matters, affecting their 
interaction. l 
Admittedly, progression in Sino-Indian relations 
has not been easy or smooth. Since, 1976, when 
India sent its ambassador to head its mission in 
China, occasionally there have been strains, tem- 
porarily reawakening mutual suspicion on either 


mass poverty. In facing up to the problem in all 


its aspects, without in the least underestimating: ifs 
economic size or social complexity, it is within the 
capacity of the country to mobilise the quality and 
range of the effort needed to overcome the extremes 
of poverty within a single decade. D ; 





to improve their standing and influence in the others 
‘premises’. In the prevailing situation, both the 


‘countries would appear to be protagonists on the 


opposing side. Thus, India’s growing ties with Viet- 
nam, accompanied by its diplomatic support of the 
Heng Samrin Government in Kampuchea have pre- 
dictedly provided major irritants in the way of 
Chinese diplomacy. Similarly, China’s sympathy for 
the Afghan rebels coupled with pronouncements of 
active -support for the Zia regime’s position has 
caused understandable concern within Indian circles. 


Proponents of Sino-Indian friendship may have 
noted with satisfaction, however, that both have dis- 
played increasing signs of relatively mature under- 
standing of their respective responses. China for 
example, has refrained from interpreting Indian 
overtures towards Indo-China and Afghanistan as 
further evidence of India’s role as a manipulative 
surrogate of the Soviet Union. Similarly, India has 
noted China’s measured response to events in 
Afghanistan which while persistently critical of the 
presence of Soviet troops and despite arms aid to 
Pakistan, has, at a parallel level, continued to 
stimulate interest in wider cooperation with India. 


In view of the deterioration in Indo-Pak relations, 
India perceives a growing threat to its security 
directly as a consequence of the rapidly strengthen- 
ing military muscle of the Zia regime. In Indian 
regime. In Indian eyes, therefore, a dangerous situ- 
ation has been created on its borders following US- 
Pak strategic collusion enlarged by China’s cooper- 
ative diplomacy. In the absence of any meaningful 
progress in Indo-Pak normalisation in the post- 
Simla Agreement period, it may be relevent to 
analyse the ambivalence of India’s policy towards 
Pakistan within the context of an alleged three- 
powered axis underlining an apparant clash of 
interests between India on the one side and China, 
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Turkey: The Jails of the Junta 


SAM CORBIN 


Te fascist junta of Turkey — which 
enjoys ine increasing economic, 

diplomatic and military support of the 
United States — is engaged in a ruth- 
less programme of repression against 
‘all the Leftist and liberal forces in the 
country. 

_A group of Turks — wives. and 
mothers of political prisoners in the 
-various jails of Istanbul, plus a lawyer 
— explained to this writer the nature 
and scope of the prevailing oppres- 
sion. ‘1d 

Said a young woman who had 
already been behind bars and is out 
very provisionally, not knowing when 
the “knock on the door”? will come 
again: ‘‘The prisons today are cram- 
ed with people of all ages, of many 
trades and social levels, and of a 
variety of political views and associa- 
tions. Trade unionists, Kurdish nation- 
-alists, social democrats, Maoists, pro- 
Soviet Communists, progressives and 
patriots of all kinds. What they have 
in common is hatred of tyranny and 
injustice, belief in the people of 
Turkey, in-their right to determine 
their own destinies. 

& Most of these people have'not yet 
been condemned or sentenced. They 
- have been waiting for months, in many 
cases for years, for their cases to be 
brought up before the ‘courts. In the 
' meantime, they are locked up in tiny 
one-perscn cells. They. are tortured, 
; physically and psychologically, They 
are often deprived of food and drink 
for long periods.” 

` The woman told me of the recent 
hunger-strike of politica! prisoners that 
ç spread from jail to jail throughout the 
month of August. It was a desperate 
effort to win some improvement in the 
treatment of the inmates and to 
awaken public opinion. Basically, they 
were demanding to be classified as 
> political prisoners, as prisoners of 
conscience. 

~ At the same time, they were demand- 
ing to be permitted to have reading 


_ . material, periodicals of their choice and 


writing materia] for those who want it. 
‘They were demanding the right to 
have visits from friends, and not’ just 
-from close members of the famuly. 
They object to having their heads 
shaven and being forced to wear prison 
uniform. Above al), they demand an 
end to torture which is practised 
constantly in prisons all over the 


_ country. - 


“The strike started among the hun- 

’ dreds of political prisoners of Metris 
jail óf Istanbul. Almost immediately, 

word got out somehow. Inmates of 

other Istanbul . prisons joined the 

action. Then prisoners in the jail of 

other cities also struck. The reaction 

of the prison authorities was swift and 
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brutal. Many strikers were beaten, 
some to the point of death. But the 
action continued. — 

“Outside the prisons, the families of 
the prisoners tried to do something. 
At various times, we went in a group 
to the prisons to protest against the 
way the inmates were being treated, 
Allin vain. On many such occasions, 
the wives or mothers, sisters or 
brothers, of the prisoners were seized 
and illegally detained, and were sub- 
jected to torture. Sometimes they were 
held for months.”’ 

An attempt was made to get infor- 
mation about the hunger-strike and the 
demands of the prisoners into the 
press of Turkey and the world. One 
Turkish daily, Millyer (Nation), pub- 


lished a short item, stating simply that , 


a hunger-strike had been launched 
and giving the list of demands. But the 
junta officials immediately passed the 
word to editorial ‘offices that the affair 
should be hushed up. Not a word 
about the strike appeared in the 
Turkish press after that. But Reuters 
and BBC did send the information out 
to England and elsewhere. In France, 
stories about the issue of political 
prisoners, in Turkey got into such 
newspapers as the Communist Party’s 
l’ Humanite and the influential Centre- 
Left Le Monde and the Right-wing 
Figaro. 

The Turkish authorities were enrag- 
ed. They blamed the families of the 
prisoners for leaking the news out of 
the country. As a result, some of the 
mothers of the prisoners, or their 
wives, or their brothers and sisters, 
were dragged into police stations 
where they were held for days or 
weeks, and were beaten and brutalised. 

The strike was ended — for myste- 
rious reasons — at the end of August, 
28 days after it began, in Metris 
prison. In other military prisons of 
Istanbul the strike continued a few 


days more. ; 
A middle-aged woman, whose son 
— a revolutionary — has been in 


prison for over a year, explained: “My 


son is sick. But he is denied medical. 


treatment. Sometimes he is taken to 
the hospital for a day. Then he is 
immediately brought back to the 
Prison. 

“The torture is inhuman. On the 
slightest pretext, prisoners are dragged 
out of their cells into the torture 


chamber. There they are beaten by , 


gangs of guards — ten at a time 
against a single prisoner. The soles of 
the feet are lashed to the bone. The 
prisoner is.often chained to the wall 
for days. Both women and men priso- 
ners are raped -repeatedly. Many are 
subjected to electric shocks, with elec- 
trodes being applied to the genitals,” 


“The guards murdered one prisoner 
by driving a nail into his head and 
sending an electric shock through it. 
His clothes were then delivered to his 
family, with the comment: ‘He won’t 
be needing them anymore’.”’ 

“In the face of this oppression, the 
prisoners show incredible guts,” ex- 
plained the lawyer. ‘‘One of my clients, 
for example, refused to answer any 
questions whatsoever. The police tor- 
tured him with electricity. [hey beat 
him to an inch of his life. They broke 
his legs. They wrapped a scalding 
blanket around him. They crushed 
lit cigarettes into his eyes, nearly 
blinding him. Yet he refused to talk”, 

“Tne fact is”, continued the lawyer, 
“that there is no real system of justice 
in today’s Turkey. Even the rules 
printed in black and white in the code 
books are flouted in practice. Lawyers 
are not permitted to communicate 
fully with the prisoners. I am not even 
ableto ask my clients if they arc 
‘guilty’ or not. In court, a lawyer who 
insists on his client’s legal rights is 
ruled out of order. He is often thrown 
out of the courtroom. He risks being 
placed under arrest himself. 

“People suspected of political offen- 
ces —such as ‘spreading commu- 
nist propaganda’ or ‘forming commu- 
nist organisations’ — are often senten- 
ced to prison terms of fifty years or 
more. Yet the relevant articles of the 
penal code — adopted in the thirties 
and based on Mussolini’s fascist code 
— assigns ‘only’ fifteen-year terms for 
such offences. Today, political ‘crimes’ 
are invariably — and falsely — linked 
to ‘terrorism’. The accused are consi- 
dered to be guilty of ‘aiding and 
abetting terrorists’...... Even social- 
democrats and trade unionists in 
general are accused of ‘terrorism’...... 
The courts and judges are the instru- 
ments of the political power-structure.’’ 

A young woman asked: ‘‘Do the 
people of the United States know what 
is going on in Turkey? Do the Ameri- 
can people care that this fascist regime 
is being bolstered by increasing 
amounts of American money and 
American weapons?” © 





DISAPPOINTING DECADES 


Third World countries’ estimated 
share of world industrial output 
rose by only 2.9 per cent since 1963 
according to a statistical review 
published by the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organisa- 
tion (UNIDO). Their share—ex- 
cluding China — rose from 8.: per 
cent 20 years ago to 10.9 per cent 
in 1982. The disappointing news. 
has dampened developing countries’ 
hope for rapid industrial develop- 
ment. 

„The respective shares of the 
socialist countries for the corres- 
ponding period rose from 14.6 per 
cent to 25 per cent. while that of 
the industrialised countries fell- 
from 77.3 to 64.0 per cent. 
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Bangladesh (Contd. from page 29) 


Bangladesh Government can count on the blank 
cheque of the Big Uncle. The uncle’s traditions and 
_ specialisation are blatant across Latin America and 
elsewhere ever since the Monroe Doctrine came into 
sway. Whatis happening even today across that 
hapless continent with massive horizontal poverty 
and unabashed peaks of affluence at war face to 


face, is current history. It is inconceivable that, 


Bangladesh, placed as she is today, can easily escape 
the tentacles. i 

India escaped the catastrophe, to the totál dis- 
comfiture of America’s simplistic but sinister plans, 
as our doors opened for development. A blue-print 
in the US Embassy had by accident come to notice 
when the Community Development Programme had 
been initiated in joint collaboration under a Indo- 
US agreement in early 1952. The plan indicated a 
clear line from the Centre down to the ground 
in the States. .This provided for a parallel line 
of advisers corresponding to the Ministries at 


spearhead of programmes. The network was design- 
ed to end with an American adviser in every‘one’-of 
the 5,445 C.D. Blocks. It obviously was a replication 
of the German plan during World War II in every 
country that fell under her sweep, which operated 
even in France after the latter’s fall. This simplis- - 
tic philosophy had its early death in India. i 

But US Governments rarely learn from the past. 
For reasons totally opposite, China will continue 
supporting army rule with its inevitable consequen- 
ces in Bangladesh. China is wedded to her own thesis 
of the opposites rising to the apex till they break 
apart following a people’s revolution. That the tide 
should, and must, turn, is an axiom with her. India 
will continue being used as, a whipping boy, for 


` public consumption, for all that is failing in Bangla- 


desh. The long past history is a good weapon in 
this behalf. There is hardly a silver lining in the 
growing tragedy. Development in Bangladesh will 
have to viewed and weighed from a wider scale of 


. time back and forth, and a broader ecology of 


politics and economics to which she will inescapably 


the Centre with Community Development as the 


-be subject. 


(To be continued) 





The Mousetrap 
(Contd. from page 32) 


experienced teacher and a practi- 
tioner in child psychology I shall 
advise you both to keep a watch”. 
She still sounded quite myste- 
rious. 

I asked her whether it was any- 
thing that she did during her test. 
Her face become a shade darker 
with seriousness and she said, “I 
do’ not know whether your 
daughter told you anything about 
that puzzle-drawing.” I laughed 
and stated, “Yes, she was very 
excited about what she did in 
making a hole to let out the 
mouse on the carpet without 
giving a ghost of a chance to the 
waiting cat to gobble it up. We 
all though it was quite funny and, 
in a way, novel, though it was far 
from the traditional solution”. I 
continued, “I agree she did dis- 
play a measure of intelligent 
naughtiness which she might not 
have shown but for her excessive 
concern for the safety the little 
mouse. But a child is a child. It 
was no blasphemy”. 

My spirited defence of my 
daughter, perhaps, made ‘her 
more sad than angry. She wore a 
graver look. With deliberate 
slowness she said, “In a non- 
ecclesiastical domain, you may 
put any meaning to that ‘severe 
. word. Certainly I would not 
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like to get drawn into a debate 
on that issue. What I have in 
mind is more serious. I don’t 
think it is a matter which one 
either as a teacher or as a parent 
should take lightly. What she did 
was more than a childish prank”. 

By then I became edgy. In 
exasperation I asked her, “Would 
you kindly tell us what exactly 
you have in mind?” I noticed I 
spoke rather sharply, which I 
shouldn’t have. In the same un- 
modulated tone she spoke on: 
“One can easily detect a rebellious 
and destructive spirit in your 
daughier. In this school we take 
children from those families 
which constitute the pillars of 
society. Asa policy we definitely 
discourage defiance and encourage 
conformity in this school. Hence, 
with her present frame of mind, I 
am sorry I cannot admit your 
daughter to my school”. i 

Suddenly, all my tension 
vanished. I became totally relaxed. 


-My wife sensed that something 


was up. She tried to defuse the 
situation by raising an irrelevant 
issue. Yet with utter humility and 
genuine politeness I said, “I am 
not sorry that you are not admit- 
ting my daughter. Indeed, I am 
grateful to you that you have 
found out an incipient insurgent 
in our family of four. Since you 
have studied the case so deeply, I 
shall be obliged if you kindly tell 


me what is her line. Is she pro or 
anti Lin Piao? This is essential 
for us to know for curative 
measures.” 


Lin Piao must have sounded 
strange to her ears. Either she 
thought that it was the latest term 
in current psychotherapy or that 
I had grossly mispronounced a 
common term out of ignorance 
and anxiety. In any case the result 
was positive. I could see empathy 
in her eyes. With genuine concern 
she told me in her natural voice, 
“Please do not get worried. Such 


‘an attitude can be self-acquired 


or inherited. You need not con- 
sult any psychiatrist for her- 
immediately. Both of you should 
give her company and treat her 
with love and affection. That will 
surely cure her of this attitudenal 
aberration. And you may come 
back to me next year. ‘I shall see 
what I can do for you then”: ` 


With that she rose from -her 
chair and opened the door for us. 


BACK HOME. “ ‘Inherited? — 
isn’t it what she said?” I gave a 
hard stare at my wife. She 
returned the look with feline 
ferocity. We decided to call ona 
psychiatrist ourselves before - we 
moved on to our Target Two. O 











We can be justly proud of @ Extension of irrigation facilities, 


the encouraging achievements \ 
| of the Revised 20-Point 

Programme—the blueprint for 
progress and prosperity for the 
masses. The programmes in 
which we attained 100 per cent 4 
(or more) of the target set out , 
for 1982-83 include: 





l @ Integrated Rural Development: 
I @ Rehabilitation of bonded labour, 


@ Welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 
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villages; 






€ Tree plantation; and 


Æ Integrated Child Development Service 
Blocks. 
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The administrative machinery, both at the Centre and 
in the States, has been geared for achieving results at 
the field level. 
© (With determination and hard work, we can achiev 
i much more. i 


' COME, LET US JOIN HANDS TO FULFIL THE . 
TARGETS OF THE REVISED 20-POINT PROGRAMME 
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EDITOR’S' NOTEBOOK 


p A bizarre situation is unfolding itself in 
l our national polity today. Grotesque 
incongruity has become the order of the 
day. 

Across the frontier, tension prevails with 
the military junta in Pakistan trying to 
whip up anti-India jehad. Overloaded with 
massive quantities of sophisticated Ame- 
rican arms, the Martial Law bosses, faced 
with mass revolt ofa type they never had 
to encounter before, are predictably 
searching for a diversionary move, and 
nothing suits them better than to work up 
hysteria against India. As New Delhi sees 
it, General Zia and the close coterie 
around him have definitely taken to the 
line of confrontation with India. And it 
is a line which fits in with the strategy of 
the hawks in the Reagan Administration. 

After the fall of the Shah of Iran, the 
Pentagon has concentrated on General 
Zia as its man to be entrusted with the 
biggest American arsenal in this region. 
The US military build-up in Pakistan has 
been stepped up lately just at a time when 
the mass unrest has been mounting in 
some of the strategically sensitive areas 
within that country. With the fast dwind- 
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War Clouds ? 


ling fortunes of the Afghan rebcls ranged 
against Kabul, it is quite plausible that 
the short-sighted trigger-happy tribe of 
Weinbergers would like to see their Pak 
protege going in for an armed gamble 
against India which has proved to be 
intractable in the eyes of the aggressively 
intolerant strategists of the Reagan Admi- 
nistration. A sudden military swoop — 
holding on to a bit of Indian territory — 
would no doubt be a morale-booster for 
the Zia junta and a humiliating setback 
for Indira Gandhi that would let loose the 
pack of political hounds who are keen on 
having an Indo-Pak entente cordiale under 
Washington’s tutelage, thereby cmasculat- 
ing India’s independent stand in foreign and 
economic spheres, putting the Nonaligned 
Movement into disarray and irrelevance. 
The US strategy with regard to New 
Delhi is not confined only to whetting the 
appetite of the Generals in Islamabad. 
Even if one has the suspicion thai the 
Indira Government has been exaggcrating 
the presence of foreign hand in disturb nces 
in different parts ofthe country, honest 
objectivity can hardly ignore the activity of 
foreign agencies through proxies whether 
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in Kashmir, Punjab or Assam. Such dis- 
turbances may have perfectly indigenous 
origins, but it would be a mistake to turn 
the blind eye to the danger of foreign 
agencies exploiting them arid keeping them 
up, particularly when 
agencies are known to be in deadly earnest 
in bringing about destabilisation within 


Tog ws 
Pee 


some of these, 


this country.- History of contemporary- 


times is replete with instances of outside 


forces, particularly CIA, trying their hand 
in every internal issue — truck drivers’ 
protest action in-Allende’s Chile.is one 
of many such cases — to bring about 
destabilisation that could instal their 
trusted puppets in power. One is yet to 
unravel the mystery of Bhutto’s. downfall, 
how unseen hands might have prodded the 
Jamaat-e-Islami' mullahs to whip up the 
disturbances that paved the way for Zia 
and his cohorts to seize power. 
e 

E this ominous background, there is a 

strange miasma of complacency and 
ignorance on the part of most of the 
political formations in this country about 
the magnitude and the imminence of the 
‘danger. One looks around in -vain for 
clarity of thinking, an objective analysis 
and assessment of the dangerous situation 
in which the country is placed. Drift is 


inexorably overtaking the nation’s polity 


and politicians are engaged in small talks 
about election combines or constitutional 
quibblings about sharing of powers, or 
factional intrigues for the unseating of this 
Chief Minister or that, or at best coming 
out with formulas for settlement of fester- 
ing disputes which the concerned elements 
do not seem to be interested in’ settling. 
Meanwhile, the authority and the efficacy 
of the executive machinery is daily getting 
eroded with bomb blasts, bank robberies, 
railway derailments or blatant communal 
violence. 

In this welter of gathering confusion, 
appeared a new phenomenon of extra- 
y religious revival. No longer is it a 
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_yul. union ceremony) 
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‘to be undertaken by’ means of massive — 
processions across the length.and breadth 
of the country — from Kamrup to Dwarka, 
from- Hardwar to Kanyakumari +— pro- 
claims as its goal Hindu consolidation. 
Sponsored by VHP (Vishwa Hindu Pari- 
shad) studded with many VIPs, this is a 
movement with sinister significance, for in 
the name. of religious . consolidation, .it 
amounts to-severely.dividing up the coun-. 
try, weakening its integrity in which all 
communities. are ‘expected to coexist with 
amity and mutual-confidence. In fact, this 
move for soul union of .Hindus threatens, 
to attack the-very soul of Indian unity. 
i e ; 
wet is astonishing is that no active 
mass campaign to counter and com- 
bat this divisive move can be seen any- 
where. Parties claiming to be secular 
have salved their conscience by issuing’ 
statements criticising or objecting to it: 
there is no sign of any nationwide move- 
ment to educate the masses about the sin- 
ister implications of this venture which is 
trying to exploit the religious feelings of 
one community and in the process, sow- 
ing seeds of distrust agaist others. 
What seems to have overtaken our poli- 
tical leaders is an idee fixe, a monomania 
about the personality of Indira Gandhi.’ 
Her supporters feel that all they have to do 
is to praise and worship her, nothing more 
is required to educate the masses—a job’ 
which she alone can and will do. Her op- 


` ponents on the other side feel that any talk 


of a danger to the country might lead them 
to support her raj, and that would upset all. 
their election plans to oust her from power. 
Neither side seems to realise that a nation- 
wide mass movement in defence of the coun- 
try’s security and stability need not reduce 
itself to support for or opposition to the 
Government. An. independent mass move- - 
ment initiated by ‘sternly patriotic elements. 
can bend any Government to seek popular 
cooperation and oyerpower the obduracy 
of: any opposition. party with a quixotic . 
‘allergy to the Government. 
When will this awakening come? One ' 
can only hope that it must not be too late 
in the day. 


November 9 N.C. IN 





, Tallow Politics 


C.N.C, 


T# beef tallow controversy, . 


even if artificial, is a grim 
reminder that the communalists 
in our midst are active as ever, 
bent upon disrupting normal life 
by raising false religious slogans 
and promoting violence between 
different sections of the popula- 
tion. And when beef tallow is 
brought up, pig tallow naturally 
follows. Both brands of com- 
munalists have the same aim of 
dividing the people and destabi- 
lising the country for their own 
narrow interests. 

What is shocking is that other 
politicians, claiming to be secular 
and democratic in outlook, 
should join these elements in the 
campaign, dragging in 1857 and 
all that, merely because they 
think some electoral mileage can 
be obtained by this means. The 
mischief is not minimised by 
switching the campaign from 
adulteration of vanaspati with 
beef tallow to adulteration in 
general, for the allegation about 
vanaspati is what has created a 
problem, while neither the 
Government nor the Opposition 
has done much about adultera- 
tion of practically all consumer 
items on an increasing scale over 
long years. 

The allegation is that some 
firms have adulterated vanaspati 
with beef tallow, a matter yet to 
be properly investigated, even if 
one does not want to accept the 
Government spokesmen’s state~ 
ment that no evidence of such 
adulteration has been found so 
far, The move for total ban on 
allimport of animal tallow is 
hard to understand, since this 
item is used in the manufacture 
* of soaps for example. 

The import of animal tallow, 
especially mutton tallow, is not 
new. BJP and Lok Dal leaders, 
who are spearheading the current 
propaganda, are trying to make 
out that the Congress is to 
blame since such import has been 
taking place for two decades. 
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But they do not explain why they 
did nothing about it when they 
were in power at the Centre in 
1977-79. On the contrary, the 
Janata regime facilitated easy 
import by any company by 
bringing tallow import under 
the Open General Licence. 
A committee set up by the 
Janata Government in 1977 
suggested listing of imports under 
three major heads—permissible, 
banned and canalised. Everything 
not listed would be on OGL. 
That is where animal tallow went. 
So who blames whom? It must 
be added that mutton tallow had 
been a canalised item since the 
sixties and no other animal tal- 
low could be imported till the 
import policy of 1978-79 came 
into force. 

Mohan Dharia, who was Com- 


merce Minister at that time, does . 


not carry conviction ‘when he 
declares that not a single import 
licence was issued to vanaspati 
manufacturers during the Janata 
regime. The point is that thou- 
sands of tonnes of animal tallow, 
including beef tallow, were 
imported under OGL as per- 
mitted under Janata rule, and 
there was no way of establishing 
who used the stuff, for what pur- 
pose, or when. The importers 
were not necessarily actual users. 
So at best Mohan Dharia enga- 
ges in quibbling, without clarify- 
ing mattei That personally he 
finds nothii'g wrong with beef 


tallow impdrt “when cows are: 


slaughtered‘ jn the country and 
tallow obtai ted’, is beside the 
point. If that is his attitude— 
certainly sensible—why should he 
try to defend himself by talking 
of adulteration in general and 
attacking the present Govern- 
ment? Citing tallow and edible 
oil prices prevailing when he held 
office does not answer the ques- 
tion, for no one has said that the 
adulteration took place only 
when he was in the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

The gambit of those who have 
raised the bogey is simple. When- 
ever it is felt that elections are 
approaching, it is the habit of 
communal elements to raise reli- 
gious or pseudo-religious issues 
—like cow slaughter for instance 
—so that tension between 
Hindus and others, particularly 


Muslims, can be created or ag- 
gravated. Such tactics, which 
have often led’ to riots, have 
helped the communal parties and 
groups to garner votes. The 
same thing is happening now, 
Both Hindu and Muslim com- 
munalists are behind the new 
campaign. In the past the par- 
ties subscribing to secular-demo- 
cratic ideals did not get entang- 
led. This time some of them at 
least are getting involved, clearly 
in the hope of securing some 
votes when elections take place; 
and this is perhaps the most alar- 
ming aspect of the beef tallow 
controversy. 

Adulteration of foodstufis and 
other consumer items is no new 
development, though, thanks to 
the failure of the Central and 
State Governments to take 
effective deterrent action, the 
scale on which this anti-social 
activity goes on has increased. 
What has to be fought is the 
collusion between persons in the 
administration and those en- 
dangering the health of the peo- 
ple, which is really why adultera- 
tion of consumer items has been 
growing. 

While there has been no effort 
either by the ruling parties or by 
the Opposition to wage a mass 
struggle against this state of 
affairs, there is regrettable readi- 
ness to take advantage of any 
issue for election purposes and/ 
or for the promotion of com- 
munal hatred by invoking reli- 
gion. Those active in this ugly 
game are not in the least bother- 
ed about the health of the 
people; at least some of them 
are agents of manufacturers and 
traders who are guilty of adulte- 
ration of daily necessaries, 

There are unscrupulous poli- 
ticians claiming to be secular 
trying to exploit these blatantly 
communal controversies; one of 
them for instanee is raising a 
bogus scare that even cheese 
contains animal fat. 

If parties that have been 
swearing by secularism and 
democracy do not at this point 
confront and combat the com- 
munalists, they will be betraying 
the people as well as their own 
professed ideals. 

They have to make 
choice-now. (October 8). 
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A Shocking 
Verdict 
ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Women’s groups in the city 
are deeply shocked at the 
acquittal by the Delhi High 
Court of the three accused in the 
_ Sudha Goel burning case, rever- 
sing the death sentence awarded 
by the Sessions Judge. Just 
when hopes of the Judiciary 
changing itself with time were 
being born, the judges of Delhi 
High Court have come out 
openly, to put it in Janwadi 
Mahila Samiti’s words, as 
saviours of bride burners. 
Women have been betrayed not 
just by the acquittal but by 
certain pronouncements made in 
the course of the judgement. 

Twenty one-year-old Sudha 
Goel died of burns in December 
1980 in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. In her dying declar- 
ation §she accused her husband, 
his elder brother and his mother 
of having dragged her into the 
courtyard, poured kerosene on 
her and burnt her. Sudha’s 
screams had brought the neigh- 
bours rushing to the house but 
they were too late to save her. 
In May this year Additional 
Sessions Judge S.M. Aggarwal 
sentenced all the three accused 
to death, and observed that it 
was one of the rarest of rare 
cases of premeditated murder, 
an ill-conceived but well-executed 
plan. The judge had commented 
. that Sudha had been done away 
with before the child could be 
born, because the second 
marriage of her husband would 
have been seriously hampered if 
it were born. 

It would have been under- 
standable if capital’ punishment 
had been converted into life 
imprisonment or even a lesser 
term. One was prepared for that, 
especially after the recent con- 
troversy on capital punishment. 
But acquittal was far from the 
minds of all concerned. 

Although the High Court 
judges from their pedestal have 
advised people to read the verdict 
on the dowry case before com- 
menting on it, common sense 
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‘deaths by burning, 


will fail to comprehend why the 
dying declaration of Sudha, the 
most crucial piece of evidence, 
was found insufficient. What 
new evidence did the defence 
unearth that calledfor an out- 
tight acquittal? i 
The Sessions Judge may have 
made certain remarks like the 
one pertaining to kerosene. which 
the august judges of the High 
Court found difficult to accept. 


Whereas S.M. Aggarwal had 
thought they had collected 
kerosene in order to burn 


Sudha, the High Court has said 
that it is normal for people 
to store that precious oil when 
it is scarce. Even then it is diff- 
cult to understand the dismissal 
of the dying declaration. 

People’s and media’s verdict 
must await closer examination of 
evidence presented by the state 
(prosecution) and by defence’ 
counsel, but even then it is im- 
possible to bypass the general 
consternation that the judgement 
has caused. 


The learned judges have also > 


doled out recipes for women’s 
groups by stating that the “evil 
of dowry will die a natural death 
only after women become econo- 
mically independent”. By impli- 
cation, while brides die unnatural 
women’s 
groups should go about arranging 
jobs for women so that dowry 
dies a natural death. It seems 
the judges are not keeping them- 
selves abreast of the debate in 
newspaper columns about dowry 
and its links with property and 
social status of women notwith- 
standing their economic status 
in the family. They also do not 
seem to take into account that 


among those harassed and killed ` 


or driven to suicide for dowry, 
a large number of women were 
earning members. At a time when 


even the established Left is fight- ° 


ing shy of the merely economic 
argument to explain away the 
low status of women, the High 
Court’s posture is indeed reveal- 
ing. 


Leave alone the papers, one ` 


would expect judges to be aware 
of at least the pronouncements 


made by the highest court of the ` 


land. The Supreme Court hardly 
a month before had stated that 
gifts given even after marriage 


should be defined as dowry. On 
the contrary, the two judges have 
said that itis “customary Hindu 
practice” to expect gifts from the 
girls’ parents at the time of the 
birth of a child. It also used to be 
customary to burn women on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands 
and had the Privy Council in the 
19th Century accepted this ridi- 
culous argument, sati would 
rever have been abolished. The , 
Janwadi Mahila Samity has 
rightly expressed indignation at 
this legal sanction for dowry. 

-Women’s groups including the 
27-member front Dahej Virodhi 
Chetana Manch have said they 
will appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

The two High Court judges, 
R.N. Aggarwal and Shariefuddin, 
may not have realised the nega- 
tive impact of their myopic 
vision, when they gave a clean 
character certificate to the three 
accused, but women’s groups of 
all shades have, and are under- 
standably agitated. Saheli has 
termed the judgement a retro- 
gressive one, Janwadi has brand- 
ed the High Court a protector of 
bride burners, Kalyani has said 
the judgement will have a’ 
“reverse” impact, Promila 
Dandavate called it a “body blow 
to the anti-dowry movement in 
the country”. The National Fede- 
ration Indian Women, pleading 
for social conscienee and under- 
standing among judges, has called 
for a review of the High Court 
judgement. 

The judges felt that demanding 
gifts at the time of the birth of 
a child is a Hindu custom; they 
also displayed keen sensitivity 
about the scarcity of kerosene in 
the city. But why could they not 
see a simple social reality that 
daughters are brought up, at 
best, as entirely dependent pets 
who are, literally, entrusted to 
the husband and his family for 
safe-keeping and their murder 
involves a breach of trust? 

‘This judicial complacency, and 
the Government’s delay in pre- 
senting the Dowry Bill in Parlia- 
ment, both bring out the callous- 
ness on the part of people in 
authority that amounts to tacit 
support to even the ‘more hide- 
ous aspects of crimes against ` 
women. (October 9}, 


Sales Tax: ` 
Unresolved . ~. 
Controversy 
GIRISH MISHRA 


Tue conference of Chief Minis- 
£ ters, which was held in New 
Delhi on November 2 to take a 
decision on the replacement of 
sales tax on five commodities, 
namely vanaspati, drugs and 
medicines, cement, paper and 
paper board, and petroleum pro- 
ducts, by additional excise duty, 
was so divided that no settlement 
could be arrived at. All that 
could be achieved was the consti- 
tution of a group to study the 
matter further and more deeply 
in the light of the deliberations 
at the conference. 

The group is headed by the 
Union Finance Minister and 
comprises the Chief Ministers of 
West Bengal, Karnataka, Tamil- 
nadu, Maharashtra, Meghalaya, 
UP, Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
According to the latest report, 
the Sarkaria Commission which 
has been set up to review Centre- 
State relations, has asked one of 
its study groups to look into the 
sales tax issue at length. It is 
going to evolve an elaborate 
questionnaire to elicit the views 
of interested parties on various 
aspects of the issue. 

The history of replacing sales 
tax by additional excise duty 
goes back to December 1956 
when the National Development 
Council (NDC) with one voice 
authorised the Union Govern- 
ment to levy additional excise 
duty on mill-made cloth, all 
types of tobacco including manu- 
factured tobacco and sugar, in 
place of sales tax, and distribute 
the receipts among the States on 
the basis of the consumption of 
these items. At that time there 
was no non-Congress Goyern- 
ment of any consequence in any 
State and there was no dispute 
on Centre-State relations. 

After the return, of the Cong- 
ress(I) Government at the Centre, 
the question of extending the list 
of items on which additional 
excise duty would be levied in 
place of sales tax was raised. It 
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was contended by the: protago- 
nists of this move that various 
State Governments were not very 
enthusiastic about tapping this 
source — sales tax — to increase 
their revenues as they were under 
intense pressure from vested inte- 
rests. The leakages, evasion and 
avoidance were so great that tax 
receipts were reduced substantial- 
ly and sales tax departments in 
various States were abounding in 
corruption and nepotism. Fur- 
ther, the consumers were harassed 
by shopkeepers because they 
charged sales tax according to 
their sweet will. Many shop- 
keepers charged and collected the 
tax without any authority and 
ate up the proceeds. Sales tax 
was not levied at uniform rates 
in all States. 

Thus, it was suggested that if 
sales tax was replaced by addi- 
tional excise duty, it would 
simplify matters. The additional 
excise duty would be collected at 
the factory gate and leakages 
would be minimised and various 
kinds of corruption connected 
with levying and collecting sales 
tax would vanish. Consequently, 
expenditure on collection would 
also go down. 

This issue was studied by a 
committee headed by Kamalapati 
Tripathi. The Tripathi Committee 
recommended replacement of 
sales tax by additional excise 
duty on five items — vanaspati, 
drugs and medicines, cement, 
paper and paper board, and 
petroleum products. 

It may be added here that this 
committee was set up as per the 
recommendation of the Chief 
Ministers’ Conference held in 
February -1981 and it was given 
the following terms of reference: 
(a) to study the financial implica- 
tions of the proposal for inclu- 
sion in the list of declared goods 
and for levy of additional excise 
duty in lieu of sales tax on 
vanaspati, drugs and medicines, 
cement, paper and paper board, 
and petroleum products, and the 
manner in which the financial 
interests of the States can be 
safeguarded; (b) to suggest neces- 
sary changes in the relevant 
Central and sales tax laws to 
give effect to the committee’s 
recommendations; and (c) to 


make recommendations regarding 


any related matter. - 

Since the report is still not 
published, we do not know the 
details, but this much is known, 
that the committee has favoured 
replacement of sales tax by addi- 
tional excise duty. 

This recommendation divided 
the Chief Ministers, and the divi- 
sion cut across party affiliations. 
The Union Finance Minister, 
Pranab Mukherjee, repeatedly 
assured the Chief Ministers that 
it was not the Centre’s intention 
either to “cripple the effective- 
ness of the State Governments or 
erode, dilute or reduce their 
financial resources.” He also re- 
futed the charge that the addi- 
tional excise duty would be a 
much less elastic source of reve- 
nue. He presented facts relating to 
the items on which the additional 
excise duty replaced sales tax 
as per the 1956 decision, which 
showed that the rate of growth 
of the additional excise duties 
between 1971-72 and 1982-83 was 
more than double that of other 
excise duties. During this period 
the collections of Central excise 
duties (other than additional 
excise duties in lieu of sales tax) 
on sugar, tobacco and textiles 
increased at a compound rate of 
7.06 per cent, while the rate of 
growth of additional excise duties 
on these commodities came to 
15.06 per cent. 

He contended that this growth 
rate of additional excise duties 
was not very different from the 
growth rate of sales tax revenue 
between 1976-77 and 1981-82 as 
computed by the Tripathi Com- 
mittee. Calculations showed that 
during the current financial year 
the collections from additional 
excise duties would rise by 26.9 
per cent while the yields from 
excise duties would grow at the 
rate of 21.58 per cent. 

The Tripathi Committee is 
said to have dealt with the ques- 
tion whether there would be any 
loss in revenue to States and 
reached a negative answer. It has 
also evolved a scheme to protect 
the financial interests of States 
and has suggested a high-power 
review Committee soon after the 
recommendation is implemented. 

Opposition to the proposal 
came from a number of States 

(Contd on page 45) 
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Chancellor Koh! | 


Disagrees 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


Wst_ German positions on 

global political and econo- 
mic affairs have moved even 
closer to those of Ronald Reagan 
under Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
than they were under Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, and, viewed 
from that perspective, the exit 


of one Helmut and his replace- . 


ment by another Helmut has 
only served to aid the further 
entrenchment of West Germany 
in the Western alliance. 

It is only natural, therefore, 
that the perceptions of India, a 
nonaligned country and currently 
occupying the exalted office of 
the Movement’s Chairman, and 
West Germany differ widely not 
only in terms of assessment of 
the nuclear threat to global peace 
but also in various sundry 
matters like disarmament and 
detente. The determined stand 
advanced by Chancellor Kohl 
during his all-too-brief visit to 
New Delhi in favour of the im- 
mediate deployment of American 
Pershings and Cruise missiles 
in Western -Europe was only to 
be expected. Indeed, it would 
have been surprising if Kohl had 
displayed any resilience on this 
issue or even conceded that the 
new proposals offered by Presi- 
dent Andropov were worth con- 
sidering. The statement of 
External Affairs Minister 
Narashima Rao that the ques- 
tion was not one of justifying the 
deployment of missiles but one 
related to the very survival of 
the world characterised the 
chasm between the perceptions 
of the nonaligned world and the 
Western alliance vis-a-vis the 
East-West confrontation. 

It is not as if West Germany, 
or for that matter the rest of 
Western Europe, is unaware of 
the momentum which East-West 
confrontation will gain if the 
missile deployment materialises 
as threatened. The peace move- 
ments in Europe have assumed 


wider dimensions of late and 
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have begun to embrace evefi 
those European countries where 
they were incipient till now. For 
instance, France & Netherlands 
have recently witnessed mas- 
sive peace movement demonstra- 
tions, while in Britain and West 
Germany the demonstrations 
have become part of the normal 
domestic political culture. 
Chancellor Kohl himself spoke, 
at his press conference in New 
Delhi, of the horrors of war, 
members of his family having 
been victims of the Second 
World War. But.be sees no way 
out of the missile deployment 
programme since, in his view, 
while disarmament and detente 
are desirable objectives, they 
cannot be achieved unilaterally. 
On issues related to cold war 
politics, India and West Germany 
therefore continue to differ. 


However, notwithstanding such ` 


differences, Chancellor Kohl’s 
visit to India, thé first since his 
ruling coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Christian Socia- 
lists was returned to power in 
a historic election last March, 
has much significance for both 
India and West Germany. In a 
sense, West Germany is cur- 
rently in the process of “‘dis- 
covering’ the East, and has 
suddenly become aware of the 
existence of countries in the 
East, other than China, with 
whom it feels that cultivation 
of relations will be of benefit to 
Germany. 

Before Kohl left on his three- 
nation Asian tour (Japan, Indo- 
nesia and India), he referred to 
the current “political impor- 
tance” of India. The relations 
between Germany and India, 
he said, were of a “classical 
nature”. The Chancellor’s assess- 
ment is a quick follow-up on 
the findings of a planning group 
of the West German Foreign 
Ministry which was in Indiaa 
couple of months age. The group 
reported to Chancellor Kohl on 
its return that it was in 
Germany’s interest to revitalise 
Indo-German relations with 
more political content on the 
lines of Indo-British and Indo- 
French relations. It was a mis- 


take, it felt, for West German ' 


foreign policy to treat China as 
a great power and India as a 


' environment. 


mere developing country. 

The Chancellor obviously 
hopes that his brief visit to India- 
lasting some 17 hours — would 
initiate the process of giving the 
necessary ‘‘political content”? to 
Indo-German relations. If so, 


da 


he will find ready response from _ 


India, because, leaving aside the 
differences over larger global 
issues, New Delhi has of late 
been as keen to invest relations 
with European nations with 
deeper political content as the 
Chancellor appears to be. 

Kohl has had the occasion to 
meet President Reagan and 
President Andropov, and he 
came to India via Japan and 
Indonesia, two important coun- 
tries in the Asian region. On 
her part, Indira Gandhi, in her 
role as leader of NAM, has met 
a number of world statesmen 
during her visit to the United 
Nations. There was thus much 
to talk about, and if the missile 
development issue occupied’ the 
pride of place in the discussions; 
it can only be interpreted as an 
earnest of India’s concern over 
the sharply deteriorating global 
The Soviet Union 
has warned that if the missile 
deployment takes place as sche- 
duled, it would be forced to 
station SS-20s in the German 
Democratic Republic and 
Czechoslovakia, Kohl, on the 
other hand, declared in New 
Delhi that the missile deployment 
need not necessarily come in the 
way of the disarmament talks, 
which in his view could be 
resumed at Stockholm early next 
year in the event of their 
collapse at Geneva. With all 
respect to the Chancellor, 
this might just be the kind 
of facile assumption which can 
take the world nearer the preci- 
pice. The Pershings and the 
Cruise missiles will not come 
to Europe merely to be dis- 
mantled soon thereafter. There 
is a dynamic about such militant 
ventures which will lead the 
world inexorably towards catas- 
trophe. 

Indo-German relations suffered 
some aberrations during the 
Emergency in India in 1975, but 
fortunately both sides ensured 
that they were put on an‘even 

(Contd, on page 46) 


Behind 
Reagan's 
Crusade 


TONY BENN 


i A fY hours after I got back 

from Havana last week an 
old friend of mine telephoned 
me at home, from America: 
“Tony”, he said, “the real reason 
why President Reagan “is so 
frightened of President’ Castro is 
that Cuba, which is still a deve- 
loping country, has, through 
socialism, now got a higher lite- 
racy rate than the United States, 
which is the richest capitalist 
country in the world.” 

This shrewd comment remind- 
ed me that it is not enough to 
protest against American policy, 
we also have to try to understand 
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l why they are so scared of what 


is happening in Central and 
Latin America. For the official 
explanations, now coming out of 
the White House, are so uncon- 
vincing, and it is, for example, 
almost an insult to ‘our intel- 
ligence to be asked to believe 
that the new international airport 
that was being built in Grenada 
was really to allow the Soviet 
Union to base its bombers there, 
consider that the 


Having to rely upon one tiny 
little island in the Caribbean to 
supplement its military strength. 

Nor in any case can it be justi- 
fiable for one nation to occupy 
another, on the grounds that the 
other country has invited a third 
country to send advisers, con- 
struction workers or even 
soldiers, for, were that to consti- 
tute grounds for intervention in 
international law, the Soviet 
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Union would presumably be 
entitled to land in Britain to 
prevent an American take-over, 
and then announce to the world 
that they had discovered 30,000 
US servicemen here, with a huge 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. Nor 
would it make such a Soviet 
intervention any more acceptable 
if they brought Hungarian and 


’ Polish soldiers with them and 


announced that it was a “multi- 
national peace-keeping force 
which had been sent to restore 
the powers of self-determination 
to the British people.” 

The real explanation for the 
invasion of Grenada, the immi- 
nent threat of a CJA-backed 
attack on Nicaragua from 
Honduras, and for the 25-year- 
old American blockade of Cuba 
must be sought elsewhere, and it 
is not hard to guess what it is. 
For the economic and political 
interests of the USA are directly 

(Contd on page 45 ) 
















Pakistan : 


FEROZ AHMED 


s the agitation for the lifting of Martial Law 

entered its fourth week, Pakistan’s embattled 
dictator, General Zia ul Haq, made a quixotic deci- 
sion to tour the turbulent Sind province. Zia’s 
reception, as expected, was hostile and abusive. 
Donkeys and dogs, with “Zia”? painted on their 
bodies, were released on the roads travelled by 
Zia’s motorcade. The General himself had to be 
whisked away from the Circuit House in Dadu to 
avoid the wrath of the crowd that had gathered 
outside. 

These incidents reportedly prompted Zia to order 
the army to teach the Sindhis a “lesson.” The follow- 
ing day two youngsters, raising anti-Government 
slogans, were picked up in the nearby small town 
of Khairpur Nathanshah and taken to an army 
camp where they were brutally tortured. One boy 
died and the other was set free to tell the people 
what had happened. An angered mob gathered 
near the military camp and pelted stones. The 
Army, anticipating the reaction, opened machine- 
gun fire, killing 20 persons instantly. 

This was the first incident in which the Army 
itself was used to kill the protesters ever since the 
civil disobedience movement, launched by the 
eight-party coalition, the Movement for Restoration 
of Democracy (MRD), began on August 14. The 
one hundred odd persons killed in Sind prior to this 
incident all fell victim to the bullets of police and 
other security forces. However, the massacre in 
Khairpur Nathanshah was not to be the last by the 
army. On September 28 it mowed down a mob in 
Chandio village, killing 37 persons. More recently, 
the Army used helicopter gunships in an operation 
in which it killed an estimated 40 persons in Lakhat 
village. 

As if the situation created by the mass killing of 
Sindhis by the Punjabi Army was not grim enough, 
the military regime of Zia decided to add insult to 


injury by unleashing a vicious propaganda campaign - 


against MRD and the Sindhi agitators in particular. 
The Government dubbed the movement in Sind as 
“secessionist,” ‘“‘Hindu-instigated’’ and “Indian- 
financed,” and the Sindhis as “‘heretics’? and 
“enemies of Islam.” 

Both the Army’s brutality and its venomous pro- 
paganda had a familiar ring. This is exactly what 
it had done in 1971 in erstwhile East Pakistan when 
the Bengali people demanded that the results of the 


elections, held under the Army’s own supervision, - 


be honoured. What happened to them is now 
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Echoes of Bangladesh 


remembered as one of the darkest chapters in the 
annals of human cruelty, and an independent 
Bangladesh exists today as a monument to the 
failure of savagery to solve political problems. 


Yet, the Punjabi-dominated military of Pakistan 
made up its mind to repeat that history with any 
group that attempted to challenge its hegemony. 
Geographical contiguity and small population size of 
West Pakistan's minority provinces, it assumed, 
would not lend themselves to a successful separation 
from the Punjab. Thus, it repeated its performance 
in Baluchistan when it carried out a bloody military 
operation there from 1973 to 1977. Two years later, 
it hanged the Sindhi Prime Minister Bhutto in 
defiance of massive domestic and international 
opposition. 


During the last six years of Martial Law, while 
no ethnic group has been spared the harshness of 
military rule, the treatment meted out to the 
Sindhis has been particularly severe. Therefore, it 
was only logical that the Sindhis would respond to 
MRD’s civil disobedience call with the enthusiasm 
that they did manifest. However, their courage and 
determination confounded the Army’s expectations, 
based largely on its racist notions about the “‘cowar- 
dice” of the “‘non-martial”’ Sindhis, that any Sindhi 
outburst would be momentary and manageable. 
Unnerved by the Sindhi militancy, the army is doing 
the only thing it knows to do: “teaching a lesson.” 


The parallels between the Sind of 1983 and the 
Bangladesh of 1971 are not confined to the Army’s 
ruthlessness and ethnic bigotry. They go much 
deeper, especially in terms of almost total rejection 
of the state’s authority by an entire nationality. 
This rejection is reflected, among other things, by 
the destruction of hundreds of symbols of Govern- 
ment authority, including jails, police stations, court 
houses, railway stations, telephone exchanges and 
military operated trucks of the National Logistics 
Cell. The National Highway and the railway line 
connecting the industrial and port city of Karachi 
with the Punjab have been repeatedly cut or dis- 
rupted. Despite Army guards on trains, the Punjabi 
traders have complained to the Government, hardly 
two-thirds of the goods are reaching the Punjab. 
The long distance private truckers have warned the 
Government that if it does not settle the conflict 
they would stop plying their trucks. 


Sindhi members of Zia’s rubber-stamp consulta- 
tive assembly and local bodies have resigned en 
masse. The new local bodies elections ordered to 
distract the people from the civil disobedience 
movement and to test the Government’s strength 
have been such an embarassing failure that the 
Government had to clamp censorship on the publi- 
cation of its results, Thousands of Sindhi civil 
servants have resigned in protest and Sindhi police, 


0 many occasions, have refused to open fire on 
fellow Sindhis. 

The conclusion is inescapable: what was started 
by the Sindhi people as a civil disobedience move- 
ment to press for the lifting of Martial Law in 
Pakistan has been turned into a national uprising 
of the Sindhi people by the barbarism and bigotry 
of the Zia regime. 


in Sind prompted Nusrat Bhutto, leader of the 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP), to say that “events 
in East Pakistan” are being repeated. The Army 
knows as well as anyone else that the Bhutto family 
is the last remaining link between the different 
peoples of Pakistan. Yet, it seems that in order to 
break the Bhutto family’s influence over the Punjab, 
it is pursuing a deliberate policy of cornering the 
Bhuttos ın a position where they get identified with 
Sindhi national aspirations and alienate themselves 
from the Punjab. 

The cynical assumption underlying this strategy is 
that once the Punjab leadership of PPP is rescued 
from the hold of the Bhutto family, it would be easy 
to bring about entente between the various sectors 
of Punjab’s ruling class. An internally united Punjab 
will, therefore, be strong enough to withstand the 
smaller provinces’ demand for greater autonomy. 
Zia’s August 12 pronouncement was just one indi- 
cation of the military’s determination to bring about 
even greater centralisation of power. 

Ironically, the Sindhi and Baluch nationalists, for 
their own reasons, would also like to see the Bhuttos 
detached from the Punjab. This, in their opinion, 
would free the Sindhis from the delusion of achiev- 
ing their rights within the framework of Pakistan. 


After two months of fierce struggle in Sind it 
might appear that the Army has failed in its bid to 
paint the movement as separatist. Indeed, despite 
the military regime’s ruthlessness, its anti-Sindhi 
bigotry and attempts to provoke ethnic strife, the 
Sindhis have tenaciously held on to the original 
demands of MRD, refrained from raising separatist 
slogans and meticulously avoided attacking the 
Punjabi settlers who, by and large, collaborate with 
the Army. 

Yet, it would be wrong to interpret this asa 
failure of the Army’s self-fulfilling prophecy. The 
Sindhis cannot possibly fail to notice that while they 
are being butchered, the Punjab has failed to heed 
even Nusrat Bhutto’s repeated and desperate appeals 
to “rise, rise, rise.” Any later upheaval in the 
Punjab is unlikely to erase the sense of betrayal 
which has been imprinted on the minds of the 
Sindhis. ‘ 

As the struggle prolongs, the regime’s diatribes 
against the movement are likely to escalate. And 
each time an abusive epithet is used against the 
democratic movement, perhaps as many as ten 
thousand Sindhis will be converted to the idea that 
it is impossible to co-exist with the Punjab. 


The ominous consequences of the military’s con- 
duct have been so clear that even Altaf Gauhar, 


T# brutalities and bigotry of the Punjabi Army 
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editor-in-chief of South and a former member of the 
select coterie of Pakistan’s powerful bureaucracy, 
warned: “‘...the story of Bangladesh — beginning 
with a demand for autonomy which grew into rebel- 
lion against force and ended in a mass struggle for 
liberation — will be repeated all over again whether 
it takes one year or 100 years.” 

Paradoxically, it is not the Army of the Punjab 
but the people of the Punjab who are on trial. Their 
insensitivity and inertia seem to have confirmed the 
grim analysis of Attaullah Mengal, former Chief 
Minister of Baluchistan, who almost three years ago 
put up the demand for an independent Baluchistan. 
Mengal has argued, quite convincingly, that demo- 
cratic and decent elements in the Punjab are too 
few and too weak, and that the conflict between the 
ruling class and the masses in the Punjab is not 
sharp enough to arouse the latter in a decisive way 
for their own democratic rights, let alone against 
the suppression of smaller nationalities. 

Events have proved that the Army is still viewed 
as a national institution by the Punjabis, while it 
it is seen as an alien occupation force in Sind and 
Baluchistan. The basic contradiction in the percep- 
tions of the Punjab and the smaller provinces has 
not been resolved. 

While Nusrat Bhutto’s urgings have fallen on deaf 
ears in the Punjab, Mengal’s message to the Sindhis 
has not been lost. Increasing number of Sindhi 
politicians and intellectuals are responding enthusi- 
astically to Mengal’s recent proposal for the creation 
of a confederation of Sind, Baluchistan and Push- 
toonistan. Jam Sadiq Ali, a former PPP minister in 
Sind, now exiled in UK, has endorsed Mengal’s 
idea and avoided sharing platform with his fellow 
party members from the Punjab. Others, like the 
former PPP Finance Minister and a staunch integra- 
tionist, Abdul Hafeez Pirzada, have not gone that 
far but have made it clear that the constitutional 
accord reached in 1973 is now a dead letter. A new 
covenant, Pirzada asserts, is necessary in which “the 
federating units [will] have equal participation in 
the affairs of the federation and the authority of the 
Federal Government [will bel confined to the sub- 
jects of defence, foreign affairs, currency and com- 
munications.” The veteran Sindhi leader, G.M. 
Sie tre has given a fresh call for the break up of 
Pakistan, while nonagenarian Pushtoon leader, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, has revived the idea of the 
Bannu resolution which in 1947 called for a refe- 
rendum to decide between Pakistan and an indepen- 
dent Pushtoonistan. The notion of a confederation, 
rather than federation, with or without the Punjab, 
is becoming so popular that no sensible Punjabi 
politician dare ignore it. 

To what extent Pakistan’s unity has been under- 
mined by the military’s actions can be judged from 
the latest position taken by Dr Ghulam Hussain, a 
Punjab politician who is Secretary-General of PPP. 
Dr Hussain, no sympathiser of nationality rights, 
believes that this is the last chance to save Pakistan, 
and the way to do it is to bring about a “voluntary 
and equal association” of the provinces of Pakistan. 
Few in the ruling circles of the Punjab are likely to 
listen to Ghulam Hussain and his name can at best 
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- 


be added to Mengal’s short roster of well-meaning 
but ineffective Punjabis. 


TH crux of Pakistan’s problem is its military 
whom the United States, since the mid-1950s, 
has deliberately and methodically developed as the 
paramount political force in Pakistan. This Army 
also happens to be largely Punjabi and represents 
the epitome of Punjab’s ruthless domination of 
other provinces. It has served the US strategic 
designs in the region well, and is currently being 
rewarded with a $ 3.2 billion military sales pro- 
gramme for keeping the Afghan pot boiling and 
serving as a regional gendarme in the Gulf. Given 

this configuration, subversion of democracy in 
‘ Pakistan, suppression of the national rights of the 
smaller nationalities and subservience to the United 
States go hand in hand. 

It has now become, more or less, a truism that 
there can be no democracy without the destruction 
of the Pakistan military. Even a pro-American 
politician like Asghar Khan, ex-Air Force chief, has 
called for the disbandinent of the Pakistan Army 
and the creation of popular militias in its place. 

Although removal of Zia and holding of free 
elections will be widely welcomed as a solution to 
Pakistan’s current crisis, it would only postpone 
Pakistan’s moment of truth, for this army will never 
allow rights to the provinces and will not desist 
from interfering in politics. This leaves Pakistan 
with only two choices: a countrywide popular social 
revolution which would radically restructure the 
State and society, or dismemberment of the country 
brought about as a result of smaller provinces’ pro- 
tracted resistance against the military tyranny of the 
Punjab, with a possible external involvement. Given 
the feebleness and lack of resolve manifested thus 
far by the popular forces in the Punjab, the latter 
rather than the former scenario seems to havea 

better chance in the foreseeable future. 

However,. neither social revolution nor national 
liberation of the oppressed nationalities can succeed 
without struggle against US imperialism, because 
US, particularly through Secretary of Defence Wein- 
berger’s recent visit to Pakistan, has made it abun- 
dantly clear that it views democratic rights for the 
Pakistani people and national rights for the pro- 
vinces as an obstacle to its regional strategy in 
which the Pakistani military serves as the kingpin. 
A landlocked Punjab, with neither a border with 
Afghanistan to serve as a launching pad of proxy 
wart nora coastline to provide bases for the Rapid 
Deployment Forces, would be entirely useless to 
American strategy in the region. Therefore, en- 
chained and docile Sind, Baluchistan and Pushtoo- 
nistan are as essential to Washington as they are to 
Islamabad. This is a factor of great import which 
the nationalists have to ponder over as seriously as 
the Leftists have been doing. 

Related to this, the nationalists have to ask them- 
selves the question: Can such an arduous struggle 
for democracy,. national rights and freedom from 
imperialist domination be carried out successfully 
without taking into account the yearning for social 
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and economic justice among workers, peasants and 
other oppressed strata whom they hope to mobilise 
as the main force of the struggle? In short, is it 
possible to avoid an alliance of forces around a 
national democratic programme? Ghaus Bux 
Bizenjo, the last major Baluch leader willing to 
seek a solution to the nationality question within 
the framework of Pakistan, had offered such a 
national democratic alternative as early as 1978. 
But there were few takers of his line: the Baluchs, 
by and large, rejected it because it fell short of their 
demand for complete independence; the Punjab’s 
ruling class felt it needed no advice from a Baluch; 
and the Left, judging Bizenjo’s proposal in the con- 
text of class formation on an all-Pakistan basis, saw 
little realism in his ‘‘national democracy.” 


But today, if tlie events do force Bizenjo to re- 
consider his ideas about the future shape of the 
state of Pakistan, his notion of “national demo- 
cracy” might make more sense to those envisaging a 
confederation without the Punjab. 


Today, the nationality question has come to 
occupy the front seat with the democratic question. 
Soon the class question will also assert itself with 
full force. (October 20) D 





BASIS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


The preservation of peace forms the central 
aim of India’s policy. It isin the pursuit of 
this policy that we have chosen the path of 
nonalignment in any military or like pact or 
alliance. 


Nonalignment does not mean passivity of 
mind or action, lack of faith or conviction. If. 
does not mean submission to what we consi- 
der evil. It is a positive and dynamic approach 
to such problems that confront us. We believe 
that each country has not only the right to 
freedom, but also to decide its own policy and 
way of life. Only thus can true freedom 
flourish and a people grow according to their 
own genius. 


We believe, therefore, in non-aggression and 
non-interference by one country in the affairs 
of another, and the growth of tolerance bet- 
ween them and the capacity for peaceful 
coexistence. We think that, by the free ex- 
change of ideas and trade and other contacts 
between nations, each will learn from the other, 
and truth will prevail. 


We, therefore, endeavour to maintain frien- 
diy relations with all countries—even though 
we may disagree with them in their policies or 
structure of government. We think that, by 
this approach, we ‘can serve not only our 
country, but also the larger cause of peace and 
good fellowship in the world. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru (1956) 
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* Building New India 


P.C. JOSHI 


OUGHTFUL Indians have time and again discus- 
` sed the role of traditions in India’s modern deve- 
lopment. It has been emphasised that a country 
with a long and rich history like India cannot afford 
a total break with its past. In taking note of Indian 
traditions one often forgets that the thought and 
practice, of Jawaharlal Nehru extending over half 
a century of his active life itself constitutes a Grand 
Fradition which we can ignore only at our peril. 
This Nehru tradition has particular relevance today 
when India is exposed to a grave threat to its very 
existence as a viable and dynamic political entity on 
‘account not of any immediate external danger, but 
of what Nehru called its ‘inner weakness’. This is re- 
flected in the intellectual and moral disorientation 
of the political process and the disruption and frag- 
mentation of the political forces assiduously nursed 
and promoted by Gandhi and Nehru and by leaders 
of socialist movements. 

The reconstruction of the intellectual and moral 
basis of Indian nationalism is a necessary condition 
for the regeneration and reunification of the national 
forces. Such a reconstruction cannot be undertaken 
without drawing upon the intellectual and moral 
resources of the Grand Nehru Tradition. In creat- 
ing a new framework of understanding and in gene- 
rating a new moral fervour, only such political and 
social forces can hope to achieve some success as 
have fully imbibed the vital elements of the Nehru 
Tradition and the lessons of Nehru’s experiments 
in Nation-building and social reconstruction. What 
then are the vital elements of the Nehru Tradition 
and the lessons of Nehru’s experiments in nation- 
building? 

The first and foremost is Nehru’s role as the 
bridge-builder- between divergent ideological forces 
in Indian nationalism and as the creator of an intel- 
lectual and moral basis for the unification of diver- 
gent political forces in national politics. Nehru rose 
.to his full stature as a social thinker and a political 
leader by ceaselessly working for a synthesis bet- 
ween the vital elements of three major modes of 
thought or world-views of modern times: (1) The 
Indian Tradition as reinterpreted by a galaxy of 
sages and saints including Buddha, Kabir, Guru 
Nanak, Vivekananda and Gandhi; (2) the liberal 
trend pioneered by the father of modern conscious- 
ness, Rammohan Roy, and carried forward by 
towering figures like Dadabhai Naoroji, M.G. 
Ranade, B.G. Gokhale, etc., in the political sphere 
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Remembering Nehru 


and by equally towering figures like Tagore in the 
cultural sphere; (3) and the Marxist anti other social- 
ist trends initiated and sustained by dedicated 
individuals and groups outstanding both in the 
realms of thought and social.action. 

Nehru not only tried ceaselessly to internalise the 
vital impulses and ideas emanating from all these 
sources within his own personality and within his 
own way of life. What is much more fundamental 
is that he tried to blend these three intellectual cur- 
rents into a unified and synthetic philosophy in the 
service first of the cause of India’s independence and 
later in the cause of ushering in a new economic, 
social and political order in independent India. 

Nehru revitalised these ideological currents by 
imparting to them a consciousness of Indian social 
realities and social challenges. He impressed on the 
votaries of each of these ideologies how without 
India’s political liberation from colonial rule and 
subsequently without the elimination of India’s 
socio-economic backwardness, the concern with the 
human condition expressed by each of them would 
just be a passive concern and not an active and 
earnest striving. In other words, the concepts of 
‘the True, the Good and the Beautiful’ cherished by 
Indian tradition; the ideals of Liberty, Equality and 
Human Brotherhood cherished by Liberalism; and 
the goal of a classless society free from alienation as 
cherished by Marxism — all these would have no 
meaning and significance in the Indian context 
unless they grappled with Indian social realities and 
tried to find solutions to the urgent problems of 
colonialism and of economic and social backward- 
ness affecting the lives of millions in India. By 
calling upon the practitioners of these doctrines to 
descend from the plane of mere abstraction and 
scholasticism to the plane of living reality, Nehru 
sought to narrow down the gulf between them creat- 
ed by their isolation from reality and to promote 
consensus and cooperation first in the struggle fora 
free India and, after freedom was won, in the strug- 
gle for a new India. Nehru thus tried to rescue the 
Indian elite from the fruitless and endless pastime 
of grappling with imaginary and unreal problems 
and set them on the path of grappling with real and 
living problems of India’s emancipation and deve- 
lopment. 

` In the present context also, the Indian elite has 
Once again become a prisoner of mental and moral 
inertia of its own creation. A massive effort, 
amounting almost to a shock treatment, is needed 
once again to pull the elite out of this state of 
inertia. Dynamic interaction among these three 
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` “jdeological forces is again required for creating the 


intellectual and moral energy to cope with the pro- 
bleins and challenges of the post-Nehru era, For this 
purpose a reappraisal of the intellectual and moral 
potential of these three sources is extremely vital. 
One can begin this effort by restating Nehru’s under- 
standing of the potential and deficiencies of each of 
these ideological] trends. 3 

Let us first take Nehru’s view of the role of Indian 
Tradition as reinterpreted in response to the needs 
of the modern period. 

It should be noted that Nehru’s commitment to 
secularism did not méan indifference or hostility ‘to 
Tradition ‘as a whole. Nehru distinguished between 
the moral ingredients of the Tradition which had to 
‘be preserved and developed and the ingredients ‘of 
religious dogmatism, obscurantism and superstition 
which had to be valiantly fought. Religion in the 
narrower sense served, no doubt, as “the opium of 
the people.” But in the wider sense it was a peren- 
nial source of spiritual values and moral principles 
which enriched the quality of life. Nehru thought 
that ‘the moral concepts’ and the ‘moral foundation’ 
of Indian culture were the source of that ‘funda- 
mental vitality which enabled India to carry ‘on 
through all these millennia of years, despite her 
weaknesses.’ 

Nehru felt that if the politician, who in a demo- 


-cracy influenced the minds of millions of men, 


allowed himself to be totally divorced from this 
‘Moral Tradition, he would land the country and the 
people in moral chaos. He always upheld, there- 
fore, the ideal of the leader being a blending of ‘the 
prophet and the politician’. Nehru observed: 
“Sri Ramakrishna was a man of God and had 
nothing to do with politics, but it is his funda- 
méntal approach that counts. And while I am a 
man of politics, not dabbling much in, nor saying 
much about, other matters, spiritual and the like, 
nevertheless I do feel that our public affairs and 
our life in general would be much poorer in quality 
if that spiritual element and that moral standard 
were lacking.” (‘Sri Ramakrishna as I understand 
him’, 1949) ...“‘India has always encouraged the 
pursuit of truth and of moral values and this, per- 
haps, is the most distinctive feature of her culture. 
Thus, in spite of the many ups and downs of her 
history, the original impress still remains.” (Ibid) 
...“That emphasis on goodness and self-sacrificing 
nature of man is the characteristic of the Indian 
mind and of Indian ideas.” (Discovery of India, 


. 92). 
eee identification of this moral element as a 
vital-part of Indian Tradition and the affirmation 
of it is‘as of supreme relevance in the modern äge 
needs to be emphasised today to a much-greatér 
extent than ever before. In view of the transfor- 
mation of religion into a commodity to be bought 


` and sold in the political market-place, the impor- 


fice of the moral:‘dimension has assumed critiċal 


importance. It may be noted that‘such Commercia- 
lisation of religionis not‘only ‘allowed ‘but ‘practised 
by the‘devoteées‘of religion themselves in the game 
Gf power politics. The politidal exploitation of 
religion ‘is vigorously pursued also’by the votaries 
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of secularism who believe in independence of 
politics from religious influence. But what is mosi 
alarming, the slogan of freedom of politics from 
religion has degenerated into freedom of politics 
from all moral constraints and considerations. 
Nehru was one of the few disciples of Gandhi 
who were deeply aware-that the.path of moral 
values and righteousness was the path of achieviig 
genuine and enduring power. He firmly upheld the 
following message of the Indian scriptures: 
“Through unrighteousness man prospers, acquires 
strength and rises to the top. But perishes at the 
root.” - i An i 
For Nehru the moral aspect assumed muc 
greater importance in’ the industrial and scientific 
age.-than in the pre-industrial and pre-scientific age 
He’observed: “It must be said of the whole world 
that man’s mental and moral growth has not kept 
pace with this technical and scientific advance, 
and this is a very dangerous thing, because science 
and technology are weapons of tremendous power: 
Science and technology in themselyes are neither 
good nor bad; it is the user of them who is either 
good or bad. Therefore it is of utmost importance 
that whoever holds these tremendous weapons 
should be sufficiently advanced spiritually and 
morally, to know exactly how to use them to the 
best advantage. He should know exactly what his 
ultimate aim is.” 
No wonder that in the most mature period of his 
life Nehru, as reported by Andre Malraux in hit 
Anti-Memoirs, came to value virtue as much as i 
not more than intelligence. Nehru said: “As } 
grow older in life I try to attach much greater im 
portance to a man’s character than to his ability.” 
Nehri was led towards attaching very great im 
portance to the moral question, which defined the 
ends of life because in the industrial age wealtl 
which was only the means of a “good life” wa: 
being treated as good life itself. Economic deve 
lopment, as Keynes said, instead of being considerec 
the creator of the ‘possibility of civilisation,’ wa: 
being elevated to the pedéstal of civilisation itself. 
In his ‘critique of the ‘acquisitive society’ whicl 
had ‘become an inseparable part of capitalist indus 
trialism, Nehru drew upon the critique of “cove 
tousness’” which was an inseparable and yaluabl 
part of the Indian Tradition. “I hate the vulgarit: 
of the rich as much as the poverty of the poor” 
this statement of Nehru brings out the quintessenc: 
of his economic philosophy. Nehru’s rootedness -a 
much in Tradition as in the socialist outlook mad: 
him reject the view that springs of human energ' 
could be tapped only ‘witht he motivation of “acqui 
sitiveness”. Nehru‘once remarked: ‘‘To believe tha 
human beings are such that without the acquisitiv: 
instinct they cannot function properly is to do man 
kind a great injustice. All the great things in th 
world have been done not through acquisitivenes 
but the reversé-of it.” (1953). a 
In other words, from the vital elements of India’ 
Tradition, Nehru derived ‘support for the ‘socialistic 
outlook interpreted in the widest sense of the tern 
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Š S. VISWAM 


Soon after Independence the question that faced 
2 foreign policy planners in New Delhi was not 
whether India should join the Commonwealth but 
whether-it should retain its links with the institu- 
tion of which India as a British colony was a part. 
-Among Congressmen as a whole there was no 
-positive feeling in favour of the Commonwealth. 
indeed, if anything, there was marked hostility 
‘based on the premise that membership of the 
Commonwealth would not only compromise the 
hard-won freedom but also subject India to the 
‘continued domination of Britain in international 
matters. When eventually India took the decision 
to remain in the-Commonwealth, it was thanks 
largely to the influence and persuasive powers of 
Jawaharlal Nehru that the decision was not 
interpreted as a sell-out. 

It used to. be said in 1947 and 1948, when asso- 
ciation with the Commonwealth was fast bécoming 
‘a matter of political controversy in India, that 
Nehru’s own inclination towards the Common- 
wealth was because of Krishna Menon’s influence 
< over him. This is not á matter serious enough to 
` analyse, since the subsequent positions adopted by 
. Nehru on several issues which brought India to the 
` forefront in international politics have testified to 
the fact that Nehru’s desire to maintain the Com- 
monwealth links was even stronger than Krishna 
Menon’s. 

The decision to remain a Commonwealth member, 
first taken within Government circles and sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Indian National Congress 
in 1948, was virtually the first major foreign policy 
decision taken by a government which was new to 


the ways of the games played in international . 


politics. The decision proved to be not only signi- 
ficant for the subsequent evolution of India’s 
foreign policy in the forties and fifties, but historic 
in terms of the influence it brought to bear on 
several newly liberated countries in Africa and Asia 
which followed in India’s footsteps. India’s 
membership of the Commonwealth turned out to 
be a unique phenomenon, not only because ‘of New 
Delhi’s willingness to accept the titular leadership 
of the British Crown against whom a national 
independence struggle had been waged for nearly 
half a century, but also bécause it represented the 
first-time participation by an erstwhile colony, 
' Asian, non-white and a Republic to boot. . 
The argument has been advanced that one of the 
motivations guiding Krishna Menon and Nehru 
towards retention of the Commonwealth link was 
the ill-concealed British partiality for Pakistan to 
offset which they wanted India to stay on in, the 
institution in order to prevent it from adopting 
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Commonwealth's Debt to Nehru 


Nebru 


I Considering that 
viewed the Commonwealth as a positive concept, it 
is unlikely that the Pakistan factor weighed as 


anti-Indian postures. 


heavily on his mind as has been made out. On the 
other hand, with his intimate acquaintance with 
international politics and his oft-declared objective 
of making India play a meaningful role in world 


„affairs in favour of global peace, Nehru saw the 


obvious advantages in free India being accepted on 
the basis of equality in an institution which was 


` till then a preserve of the whites. 


In his historic speech to the Constituent Assembly 
on May 16, 1949, seeking ratification of the decision 
to continue in the Commonwealth, Nehru clarified 
that by becoming a Republic India would be 
completely outside the Crown area and hence the 
reference in the declaration adopted by the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister’s Conference in 
London on April 27, 1949, to the King had only a 
symbolic connotation. 

Nehru was conscious of the absence of a positive 
feeling in favour of the Commonwealth within the 
country. and also of the fact that there had been a 
whispering campaign hinting that he was so strongly 
under the influence of the Mountbattens that he was 
forcing,a decision on an unwilling nation. In his 
speech to the Constituent Assembly, he therefore 
permitted himself to become deeply personal and 
offer a justification for the decision both in terms of 
his own assessment and of the advantages he saw 
for the country in the continued Commonwealth 
relationship. He referred to the midnight pledge 
taken by freedom fighters on the banks of the Ravi 
on January 26, 1929, and tothe Objectives Resolu- . 
tion debated by the Constituent Assembly deciding 
to make India a republic. That speech of Nehru is 
truly historic, and helps us to assess the many 
considerations which led Nebru to keep India 
in the Commonwealth. 

“T went to this conference (the Commonwealth 


‘Prime Ministers’ Conference in London on April 


27), “he said, “as arepresentative of India. I had 
consulted my colleagues here, of course, previously, 
because it was a great responsibility and no man is 
big enough to shoulder that responsibility when the 
future of India is at stake. Nevertheless, when I 
went, I carried this great responsibility and I felt 
the burden of it. I had able colleagues to advise 
me, but I was the sole representative of India and in 
a sense the future of India for the moment was in 


_my keeping. I wasalone in that sense and yet not 


quite alone, because, as I travelled through the air 

and asI sat there atthe Conference table, the 

ghosts of many yesterdays of my life surrounded 

me and brought up picture after picture before 

me, sentinels and guardians keeping watch over me, 

ene me perhaps not to trip and not to forget 
em.” 
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"It was in this context that he referred to the 
midnight resolve on the banks of the Ravi and then 
proceeded: “What we want is something that would 
advance the cause of India, something that would 
advance the cause of peace in the world, and yet 
something which would be strictly and absolutely 
true to every single pledge that we had taken. It 
war clear to me that whatever the advantages might 
be of any association. with the Commonwealth or 
with any other group, no single advantage, however 
great, could be purchased by giving upa single iota 
of our pledges because no country can make pro- 

` gress by playing fast and loose with the principles 
which it has declared.” 

n Nehru regarded the resolution passed at the 
Jaipur session of the Congress in 1948 as a mandate 
which had clearly defined the circumstances under 
which a decision to remain in the Commonwealth 
could.be taken. He quoted that ‘resolution to the 
Constituent Assembly. “The resolution reads as 
follows: . i 

“Ia view of the attainment of complete independence and 
the establishment of the Republic of India which will sym- 
bolise independence and give to India the status among the 
nations of the world ‘that is her rightful due; her present 
association with the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth of Nations will ‘necessarily have to change. India, 
however, desires to maintain al] such links with other coun- 
tries as do not come in the way of her freedom of action and 
independence and the Congress would welcome her free 
association with the independent nations of the Common- 
wealth for their common weal and the promotion of world 
peace.” rig ; 

' He then went on to take the House into confi- 
dence about his own personal feelings in the matter. 
In a passage which has lyrical overtones so charac- 
teristic of Nehru’s thinking- not only on political 
but-on other matters as well, he said: 


“I went there guided and controlled by ail our 


“past pledges, ultimately guided and controlled by 
the. Resolution of this Honourable House, by the 
Objectives Resolution and all that had happened 

~ subsequently, also by the mandate given to me by 
the All India Congress Committee in that Resolu- 
tion, and I stand before you to say with all humility 
that I have fulfilled the mandate to the letter. 

‘All of us have during these many years past been 
through, the valley of the shadow; we have passed 
our lives in opposition, in striggle and sometimes 
in failure and sometimes success, and most of us are 
haunted by those dreams ‘and visions of old days 
and‘those hopes that filled us and the frustrations 
that often followed those hopes; yet we have seen 
‘that even from that prickly thorn of frustration and 
despair, we have been able to pick the rose of fulfil- 
ment.” ; 

That-Nehru regarded the Commonwealth concept 
asa positive one and not as an instrument to play 
One country against another or to make use of it to 
pressutise those with whom India disagreed was 
clear from his subsequent remarks. India joined the 
Commonwealth, he said, because it was beneficial 
to India and to certain causes in the world it wanted 
to -adyance. The other countries of the Common- 
wealth wanted India to remain because they thought 


it would be beneficial to them. But each country was: 


free to go its own way. 


E 


“I wanted the world to see,” he added, “that 


India did not lack. faith in herself, and that India 
Was prepared to cooperate even with those with 
whom she had been fighting in the past provided the 
basis of cooperation today was honourable, that it 
was a free basis, a basis which would lead to the 
good, not only of ourselves, but of the world also. 
That Is to say, we would not deny that cooperation 
simply because in the past we had fought and thus 
carry on the trail of our past karma along with us. 
We have to wash out the past with all its evil: . ° 
“If we dissociate ourselves completely from the 
Commonwealth, then: for the moment we are com- 


pletely isolated. We cannot remain completely isol~ 


ated, and so inevitably by stress.of circumstances 
we have to incline in some direction or the other. 
But that inclination in some diréction or other will 
necessarily be a basis of give and take. Tt may be in 
the nature of alliances...in other words it may in- 
volve commitments for more than at present. There 
are no commitments today. In that sense, I say we 


are freer today to come to friendly understandings: 


with other -countries and to play the part, if you 
like, of a bridge for the mutual understanding of 
other countries...’ a 
To Nehru, the Commonwealth, therefore, was an 
instrument which would enable India to play her 
rightful role in the comity of nations and advance 
the cause which was dear to the country and himself, 
namely, global peace. It was because of his belief in 
this assesssment that he chose to make a lengthy 
statement in the Constituent Assembly so that he 
would not be vulnerable to the criticism that by 
keeping India within the Commonwealth he ‘was 
indirectly perpetuating the British hold on the coun: 
try. i : ae. 
Tt was obvious that in the late forties and through- 


out the fifties; there continued to remain in the 


minds of most of Nehru’s colleagues, not to men- 
tion the leaders of Opposition like Ram Manohar 
Lohia and others, the feeling that the country had 
gained nothing substantial because of its Common 
wealth links. Indeed, such a feeling persists even 
today, and among the cynics the sentiment remains 
that the Commonwealth is an elitist club of West: 
oriented statesmen who do nothing more useful than 
having a cup of tea with the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace. Obviously, their number is small. But even 
they have learnt over the years that there has been 


a qualitative change in the last three decades in the ` 


Indian approach to the Commonwealth, because in 
the multipolar world that confronts us today, Indian 
foreign policy, unlike in the late forties, cannot be 
built on the premise that Indian foreign relations 
should be within the framework. of the Common- 
weaith alone. 

The Commonwealth was indeed one of the main 
elements in Indian foreign policy at one time, but 
with the growth of the Nonaligned Movement and 
India’s own increasing political importance, the 
Commonwealth is a useful forum for the exchange 
of ideas among world statesmen who all are presum- 
ably interested in preserving global peace. The 
Indian approach to the Commonwealth is even 

(Contd. on page 40) 
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Affront to Nehru Legacy 
D.R. GOYAL 


Two days after the ninety-fourth birth anniversary 

of Jawaharlal Nehru will start aiprogramme—the 
Ekatmata Yagna of Vishwa Hindu Parishad—provid- 
ing the antithesis of his life and work. What parti- 
tion of the country failed to achieve because Nehru 
stood like a rock against it is sought to be realised 
two decades after his demise. The nation’s mind is 
sought to be corrupted by votaries of Hindu 
Rashtra for whom India is the land of Hindus alone 
and the patriotism of non-Hindus is suspect unless 
they agree to abide by the rules of conduct dictated 
by RSS, the self-appointed nationalists. - The 
brood of Godse and Golwalkar is strutting on the 
political stage, with the legatees of Nehru watching 
rather helplessly. 

Nehru’s contribution to the making of modern 
India is many-faceted; his ideas compel wider and 
wider appreciation as science is being exploited 
more and more for destructive purposes by those 
who fear the changes that science and comprehen- 
sive democracy entail. Specifically for India, the 
most important part of Nebru’s framework of 
thought was secularisation. It stands out because 
the circumstances in which he assumed office in 
1946-47 were most uncongenial for establishing a 
secular state. 

Partition and the immense suffering it imposed 
upon millions of people made the ideal of secularism 
look almost like a lunatic’s dream. RSS led by 
Golwalkar had mounted a big campaign for ‘Hindu- 
Hindi-Hindusthan’. The Jamaat-e-Islami chief, 
Abul Ala Maudoodi, counselled that leaders of 
India should consult the Hindu scriptures to evolve 
a Constitution for themselves while Pakistan deve- 
loped into an Islamic state. Many of Nehru’s 
colleagues in the Congress and even in his own 
Cabinet agreed with that way of thinking. And yet 
he did not yield. 

Maybe he had the tremendous moral and 
spiritual power of Gandhi behind him. It is some- 
times argued that but for Gandhi’s supreme sacri- 
fice, it would not, have been possible to stem the 
tide of communalism. That may not be entirely 
wrong, but that does not reduce the importance of 
the resojute battle Nehru carried on after Gandhi 
was gone. Only he could say with a clear conscience, 
“Gandhiji has gone but his flaming spirit envelopes 
us.” 

Two decades later, we are facing a more compli- 
cated situation than Nebru did. Having won 
respectability by association, though brief, with 
those who swear by Gandhi, Nehru and Marx, the 
communalists have developed the boldness to braze- 
nly declare that for the defence of democracy, 
secularism and socialism it is necessary to declare 
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India a Hindu state. The very basis of the edifice of 
Indian nationalism is being challenged by the orga- 
nisers of the Ekatmata Yagna. 

It may be a coincidence that the so-called yagna 
is to be launched on the morrow of Nehru’s birth 
anniversary and on the eve of Indira Gandhi’s 
sixty-sixth birthday; but it is a significant, a symbo- 


‘lic, coincidence. Worship of Bharat Mata devoid 


of love for her children (which is the only meaning 
that can be construed from the Parishat’s month- 
long campaign) is the worst kind of ritualistic 
patriotism and the most sinister challenge to the 
real patriotism which Gandhi and Nehru worked 
all their life to instil in the Indian people. 

What is this “ yagna’? According to the orga- 
nisers, it is a campaign for consolidation of Hindu 
unity by a combined worship of the Ganga and 
Bharat Mata. Three main yatras are to start from 
Kathmandu, Hardwar and Ganga Sagar on Novem- 
ber 16 to converge at Nagpur on November 29 to 
proceed further, two to reach Rameswaram and one 
to reach Somnath on December 16. Besides, there 
will be hundreds of small tributary yatras starting 
from various other holy places of the Hindus. 
Altogether, they would cover during this period a 
distance of 50,000 km. There would be brief 
stoppages every 25 km and night halts every 100 km. 
At all the halts there would be a day-long pro- 
gramme of speeches, songs, exhibitions and skits, 
and a bottle of Gangajal (sacred Ganga water) 
would be given to those who attend. 

Such a procession or yatra motivated by religious 
or cultural purpose may not be objectionable by 
itself. But the VHP attempt becomes suspect in 
view of the nature of propaganda that organisation 
has been carrying on since its inception in 1966. It 
has been trying to instil among Hindus a fear that 
they are in for a demographic coup being plotted by 
Muslims and Christians of India with the help of 
their ‘foreign supporters’. 

The instigation campaign was stepped up two 
years ago, in the wake of the Meenakshipuram 
conversions in Tamil Nadu. Millions of handbills 
and pamphlets were distributed from house to house 
and hundreds of Hindu Ekta (unity), Hindu 
Raksha (defence) and Virat Hindu Sammelans 
(Grand Hindu conferences) were held at which RSS 
leaders, in the company of assorted Hindu sect 
leaders and politicians in wilderness, exhorted that 
the liberal Hindu must develop militancy in order 
to protect his religion, culture and honour against 
the onslaught of illiberal and fanatical semitic 
religions. The present campaign, described as 
Yagna, is taking the same inflammatory demagogy 
to a wider mass. 

That the propaganda theme is no different is 
clear from the literature prepared for distribution. 
One such pamphlet in Bengali language, which has 
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been translated and published in the latest issue of 
the RSS weekly Organiser, is entitled ‘Will India 
remain Hindu by 2000 AD? The impact such 
writing will have on unsuspecting minds softened by 
involvement in religious ritual can well be imagined. 
The.1981-82 campaign had yielded a rich harvest of 
communal riots. He can expect improvement on it 
in the coming months. 

What is of concern is not only the apprehension 
of widespread communal violence, which is bad 
enough. Worse is the atmosphere of fear, suspicion 
and hatred between the major communities and the 
consequent communalisation of mass mind that it 
would lead to. If allowed to go unchallenged, it 
would continue to corrode the vitals of society for 
years to come and make any progress impossible. 
Maybe it could lead to disintegration. And the 
worst aspect of the situation is that so far no serious 
attempt at the national level has been made to 
warn the nation and insulate people against it. 

{t is extraordinary that the preparation for the 
programme has been going on for more than six 
months and not a flutter has been caused in the 
Home Ministry which should have received reports 
about it. Only after the Bombay session of AICC 
has the ruling party woken up to the peril and come 
out with a denunciatory statement by eight of its 
leaders headed by the working president, Kamala- 
pati Tripathi. The other parties — revolutionary 
and evolutionary, Left and democratic — are even 
now silent. 


When we pay homage to Nehru our conscience 
would ask us whether we are living up to the com- 
mitment he had made on our behalf while speaking 
on the martyrdom of the Mahatma. “We have to 
hold together”, he had said, ‘‘and fight that terrible 
poison of communalism that has killed the greatest 
man of our age. We must root this out not in any 
spirit of ill-will to misguided individuals but in 

. militant opposition to.the evil itself, wherever it 
may be.”’ 


Today, the votaries of Hindu Rashtra are citing in 
their support the upsurge of Muslim fundamenta- 
lism in Pakistan, Iran and some other countries. To 
such people Nehru in his day had given the reply: 

“Pakistan has been built on that communal theory. If the 
two-nation theory 1s right then there is no reason why you 
should not have a 10-nation theory or a 100-nation theory. 
Anyhow Pakistan is built on that communal basis. Personally 
I think it is a very bad thing for Pakistan. I think that in the 
long run Pakistan is bound to suffer, as every country which 
follows that policy, must suffer, suffer not because of us but 
because. of the internal forces that it creates and which, 
perhaps, have already begun there, because it is such an out- 
of-date and fantastically wrong basis for a natien to 
progress. ; 

“A country that adopts it cannot go ahead. But then, 
after all, what Pakistan does or does not do, is none of my 
concern provided it does not come in my way and in my 
country’s way. It is not for me to impose my wishes on 
Pakistan, though I am sorry that it should go wrong. But 
the most amazing thing is that some sections in this country 
should try to rival Pakistan in this communal! business, and 
the most amazing thing is that some young men and young 
women should be misled by these communal cries and this 
communal approach”. 


That was the conviction and commitment which 
made it possible for Nehru to weather the storms 
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that raged at the dawn of freedom. History has 
vindicated his stand. We, however, seem to be falter- 
ing in not asserting the secular character of the 
Indian state and the practical superiority of this 
concept over the communal way of thinking in the 
forthright manner in which he did. One cannot 
resist quoting him because the ring of his words 
also conveys meaning. He said, “India is a secular 
state. That is the very basis of our Constitution and 
we must understand it with all its complications. 
That, of course, is the only modern and civilised 
approach. That approach is in keeping with the 
whole growth of our national movement. It is not 
only.in consonance with our ideology but also with 
practical considerations. Any other approach is 
fraught with disaster and a negation of all that we 
have stood for.” 

That ring is missing from our pronouncements 
today. Have we developed doubts about the cor- 
rectness of Nehru’s approach? Do we feel that the 
developments of the intervening period have invali- 
dated it? If that be really so, Nehru perhaps would 
be the last person to advise continued adherence by 
us to a meaningless shibboleth. He was a great 
advocate of the relevance of a country’s and a 
people’s ‘roots in their own soil and history and 
culture’, but he deprecated the tendency ‘to look 
backwards and think only of roots’. He would not 
like any roots to become chains, whether those roots 
be an animal, a river, a belief — not even if they be 
his own ideas. 

To be true to Nehru and to ourselves it is im- 
perative that we examine how we have reached to- 
day’s situation. On the morrow of freedom Parlia- 
ment passed a resolution declaring that no com- 
munal organisation which by its constitution or by 
the exercise of discretionary power vested in any of 
its officers or organs, seeks to exclude from its 
membership persons on grounds of religion, race 
and caste, or any of them, should be permitted to 
engage in any activities other than those essential 
for bona fide religious, cultural, social and educa- 
tional needs of the community and that all steps, 
legislative and administrative, necessary to prevent 
such activities should be taken. 


Nehru as Prime Minister accepted it with the 
words: “When the country is functioning indepen- 
dently today, there is no alternative except to 
follow the resolution. The alternative would be 
civil conflict.” 

The spirit of that resolution is being violated to- 
day all over the land and disasters are staring us in 
the face. Who and what is responsible for this state 
of affairs? Some fingers are pointed at Nehru him- 
self—that he did not make the spirit of that resolu- 
tion manifest in the legislative and administrative 
activities of his own Government. None would, 
however, deny that all his life he maintained a 
posture of militant opposition to communalism. 
The weakness perhaps crept in because (a) Nehru’s 


own party did not fully share his conviction, and. 


(b) non-Congress component of the Indian polity 
did not play its role in creating the atmosphere in 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Nehru Behest 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T° many of us now in our early or late sixties, 
Jawaharlal Nehru remains the symbol of youth, 
of fresh and radical thought, of dedication and 
deep human concern, of impatience for action to 
further the cause of the impoverished millions. 

The memory of those inspiring years of the free- 
dom struggle is particularly poignant in today’s 
setting, when we find large numbers of young men 
and women, especially those who have had the 
benefit of a good education and have not known 
poverty and suffering, less and less concerned about 
the fate and fortunes of the community at large — 
a trend towards unhealthy self-centrism. 

Of course there are dedicated groups or indivi- 
duals who try to do something, and then, without 
organisation or clarity of direction, either drift into 
frustration or join the growing stream of self-seekers 
who have used political freedom to build a culture 
of corruption and personal advancement at all costs. 
It is difficult to blame them; but it is difficult too 
not to appeal to them to revive that old spirit and 
organise themselves nationwide to fight for the 
social, economic and political values that informed 
the freedom struggle, values of which Gandhi and 
Nehru necessarily remain the chief symbols. 


No one can pretend that even in those distant. 


years there were not a large number of self-seekers, 
not only in the upper echelons of society but even 
in the middle classes. Indeed there were, and they 

` were the props of British raj in India. But those 
who mattered in terms of national advance were on 
the other side of the fence, and their number was 
not small; their fighting spirit was even greater than 
their numbers would suggest. 

Even at such a time, when freedom was still a 
faint dream, Nehru summed up the tasks thus: 
“National freedom is good, but it does not take us 
very far if the great majority of our countrymen are 
unable to participate in it and are denied all oppor- 
‘tunities for advancement by an economic or social 
order which enslaves them. It is for the youth of 
this country to think out the solution and work for 
it with all their might regardless of the selfish claims 
of vested interests, whether political, economic or 
social”. 

That was in a message to students in October 
1928. Do those words not sound remarkably rele- 
vant today, thirtysix years after our country achieved 
its political freedom? In a speech earlier in that 
same year Nehru declared: “The test of youth is 
action, rebellion in every sphere. Every youth must 
rebel. Not only in the political sphere but in social, 
economic and religious spheres also.” 

We have only to read the daily newspapers — 
distorted and one-sided: as they are — and look 
around us to understand the current significance of 
those rousing words from the past. When he spoke 
of rebellion, Nehru was not talking of mere noisy 
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demonstrations or senseless violence. He saw rebel- 
lion by youth as the surest way to remove accumu- 
lated social and religious or pseudo-religious irrele- 
vancies as well as economic injustice. In 1949, in 
the wake of the trauma of partition and at a time 
when the Constitution was being given shape, Nehru 
went on to outline the role of youth in building the 
nation. 

He noted that grown-ups have “a strange way of 
putting themselves in compartments and groups” 
and imagining that those outside the barriers they 
have erected “‘are strangers whom they must dis- 
like.” He spoke of the barriers of religion, of caste, 
of colour, of party, of nation, of province, of 
language, of cusioms, and of rich and poor; and of 
the way different groups and strata chose to “live 
in prisons of their own making.’ What is saddening 
today is that by and large youth in this country 


‘have done little to break down these barriers, with 


the result that it is the communal-minded, casteist, 


` linguistic and other chauvinists who dominate the 


political scene; a big chunk of our vast population 
lives today below the Poverty Line, a convenient 
euphemism for marking off the starving millions, 
the army of unemployed, the miserably paid un- 
organised workers — citizens of this land who sur- 
vive and suffer, without a glimmer of hope for the 
future. 

Freedom has undoubtedly brought with it many 
benefits. Thanks to Nehru’s vision we have a throb- 
bing industrial structure, our agriculture has deve- 
loped tremendously, and there is no lack of a base 
on which to build a safe and rewarding future for 
those who are today steeped in misery. It is 
easy to turn round and accuse Nehru of not 
building Utopia in his own time and by his 
own effort. Easy, but wrong and malicious. True, 
despite Nehru and despite the Directive Principles 
the benefits of freedom have not reached the bulk 
of our people; true, after Independence the big 
industrialists and the rich landlords have fattened 
themselves and their families and hangers-on, 
leaving the majority out in the cold. But to blame 
it all on one man, making the great visionary and 
nation-builder the scapegoat for the failings ot all 
of us who could have helped to give shape to the 
Gandhi-Nehru dream of a nation based on equality, 
social justice and modernism in the best sense, is to 
be false to ourselves and to our people. 

The inertia that has afflicted our youth is directly 
traceable to us, to the generation that was young at 
the dawn of freedom, for we failed to realise what 
Gandhi, Nehru and many others among our great 
leaders saw clearly long before 1947; that the 
achievement of political freedom was not an end in 
itself, but the means to “‘wipe every tear from every 
eye”, to break down the barriers of religion, caste, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Technology Strategy for 


SURENDRA J. PATEL 


Z ` 
CRisis is the. current coin. Everyone is talking 
about it. There are economic crises, social cri- 
ses, political crises, strategic crises. It will be out of 
place here to talk about all of them. We therefore 
concentrate only on the economic one, relating it to 
the technolcgical options it opens up for the coun- 
tries in the Third World. 


I 


Economic Crisis in Industrial Countries and Options 
for Third World 


Te main features of the world economic crisis are 

well known. Its impact on the Third World has 
varied from country to country. But before calling 
it a world crisis, a point taken up in detail later, it 
should be recognised that its epicentre is in the 
Western industrial countries, and not in the Third 
World, Like an earthquake, the impact of the 
crisis has spread from the epicentre to several coun- 
tries in the Third World, depending upon the degree 
of their dependence and vulnerability. On some, the 
impact has been most severe, on others less so and 
on still others much less so. 

It is thus not a Third World crisis — neither in 
its origin, nor in its impact. The countries which 
have been the most seriously affected are the most 
dependent ones, euphemistically called interdepen- 
dent. The least affected are the ones which have 
kept a good neighbourly distance. These differences 
in the impact offer the strategic key to the indepen- 
dent options open to the Third World for appro- 
priate counter-action. 

The main features of the effects of the crisis on 
the countries in the Third World are easy to 
summarise. The debt burden facing them is stagger- 
ing. It now amounts to over $ 600 billion, almost 
equal to one half the gross national product of these 
countries, The debt servicing charges have become 
economically unserviceable. Commodity prices in 
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the Third Worid 


real terms have collapsed to their lowest levels in 
half a century. The incipient exports of manufac- 
tures from the Third World countries are threatened 
by a wave of protectionism which is spreading all 
over the industrial world. The entire consensus on 
post-War development of the Third World has 
practically broken down. 

The golden age of growth following the Second 
World War has come to an end. The developed 
countries are facing stagnation, slow growth in their 
output, stabilisation or decline of investments, and 
a continuous rise in unemployment. Plant and 
labour are underutilised. There is excess capacity 
everywhere. Even the most optimistic expectations of 
economic growth now no longer place the possibili- 
ties of future expansion at much more than one 
half the growth rates of their post-War development. 
There are some signs of recovery in some of the 
developed countries. But nobody believes with 
any conviction that this recovery can be sustained. 
The structural causes which have brought about 
this recession are in fact so fundamental that the 
fragile recovery could easily be faced with a reversal 
again, as was the case during the Great Depression 
in the 1930s. 

It is generally said that every crisis is an Oppor- 
tunity. I am told that the two notions of crisis and 
opportunity are most propitiously tied together in 
the Chinese word wei ji (crisis). The first character 
signifies “danger” and the second “an important 
turning point”, an “opportunity”. The word wei 
ji thus expresses a sound thought that an opportu- 
nity inheres in each dangerous situation. 

Let me summarise here the strategic theme of this 
paper. It underlines that the present situation is full 
of both dangers and opportunities. The danger is 
that the progress achieved by the developing coun- 
tries over the last thirty years could be set back. 
The crisis at the same time opens up opportunities for 
action not possible before. Economic progress has 
usually traversed through three phases: the first 
phase consisting of import substitution of consumer 
goods; the second phase of import substitution of 
capital goods or of tools and equipment with which 
consumer goods are produced; and the final phase of 
import substitution of technology itself with which 
are produced the capital goods to produce the consu- 
mer goods. It is the central thesis of this paper that 
in the present crisis several developing countries will 
be able to defend themselves against the adverse im- 
pact of the crisis in Western countries and attain a 
sustained pace of economic growth. These will be 
the ones which succeed in weaving together in far- 
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sighted dynamic strategy all these three phases of 
economic progress outlined above. 

The current crisis has many features of a world 
crisis. It has affected nearly every country and every 
segment of economic activity, particularly the 
financial and trade relations. And yet I wonder 
whether the term “world? economic crisis is quite 
appropriate to describe it. The epicentre of the crisis 
is in the capitalist countries. Their failure to manage 
their economies bears the main responsibility for it. 
The Third World is its victim. Once this is recognis- 
ed, the Third World can initiate the search for its 
own strategies to ensure its advance. 

The nature of this crisis may be appreciated a 
little more perceptively if it is placed in the 
perspective of the last two hundred years of 
industrialisation. Developments have been uneven 
in different countries. And yet, at least four main 
phases, or long economic waves of industrialisation, 
can be distinguished:! for instance, (i) 1790 to 1848; 
(ii) 1848 to 1896; (iii) 1896 to 1945; and (iv) the 
period since 1945. Each of these waves was approxi- 
mately 50 years in duration, divided into two 
nearly equal halves — some 25 years of upswing and 
25 years of downswing. Over these 200 years, the 
four long waves, with ups and downs, spread indus- 
trialisation from a tiny triangle in Great Britain to 
a large number of countries which are now called 
the industrial countries. 

The second half of each of these waves, contain- 
ing usually a downswing, has been called by various 
names: crises, depressions, cycles, recessions, etc. 
Two of them were yery serious: the Long Depression 
stretching from 1873 to the closing years of the last 
century, and the Great Depression, beginning in 
late 1920s and continuing thereafter, merging into 
the Second World War. Economic historians, in a 
rather facile manner, called each of these downsw- 
ings “world crisis’. But were they really “world” 
crises? 

Let us examine the evidence on which these crises 
have been characterised as “world crises”. A recent 
study by Professor Christopher Freeman and two 
of his colleagues sets out in a chart the variations of 
production during the four waves. The evidence for 
the changes in “world” production is rather simplis- 
tic — based on the experience of just six countries: 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden and the 
United States. The authors then disarmingly add: 
it “being assumed to approximate total world pro- 
duction”. But these six countries barely accounted 
for 10 per cent of the world population and only a 
bit more its output.? Such narrow Euro-centric view 
has not yet found a safe burial even as late as 1982. 
It continues to distract from having a proper percep- 
tion of what in fact happened. 

The experience of these four long waves merits 
much closer examination than it has received so far. 
This applies particularly to the down-swing during 
the 25-year second half of each of these waves. That 
was the period during which the old established 
centres did suffer a crisis. But that was also a period 
during which several other countries, not yet devel- 
oped, initiated the process of their industrialisation. 
Such a complex. process, involving powerful cross- 
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currents, cannot be labelled as a “world” crisis, That 
is to eschew any attempt at a proper diagnosis and 
seek refuge under simplistic labels. 

True enough, the old industrial centres suffered 
from the crisis, which was a combined result of the 
arthritis of their unregulated, unplanned and perhaps 
unbalanced development of their several economic 
sectors. The most seriously affected ones were the 
monetary, the financial, investment, consumption, 
employment, price levels and the trade sectors. Some 
of these sectors, particularly the most volatile, the 
easy to transmit ones, were passed on to other coun- 
tries, particularly those who were very intricately 
and in a very high degree tied to the old industrial 
countries. The most severely affected were decidedly 
those who were most dependent, most integrated, 
most interdependent, as is also clearly the case in 
the current crisis. The transmission mechanism is so 
far very poorly understood.? : 

This, however, is only a part of the story — gene- 
rally known but perhaps less significant. While the 
fragile bubbles of these interdependent relations 
burst, other phenomena of a more far-reaching 
character had begun to take shape in the other 
countries. It was precisely during the crisis in the 
old industrial countries that several other countries 
started the process of their autonomous self-reliant 
development. Thus, the crisis for the old centres was 
itself an opportunity, a turning point for the new 
ones. Crisis and opportunity in this sense were two 
sides of the same coin — the former for the old, the 
latter for the new. 

Let me illustrate this in some detail. As remarked 
earlier, industrialisation began in England, spear- 
headed by technological innovations in the fields 
of textiles, coal and steel. It was precisely in the 
Long Depression during the last quarter of the 19th 
century that several new countries began their 
industrialisation — for instance, Germany, France, 
several central and north European countries and 
most significantly the United States of America. If 
we come to the inter-War Great Depression, its 
maximum impact was on the old industrial centres. 
But at the same time, it is striking indeed that 
during that Great Depression itself, the process of 
industrialisation gathered momentum in several 
other countries — for example, Japan and the Soviet 
Union, but also to Finland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and even to several countries in the ` 
Third World where many new industries were 
established during this period. 

While it is easy and convenient to label such 
partial crisis a “world” crisis, it should be recog- 
nised that the past crises were in reality neither 
universal for all countries nor for all sectors. There 
was on the one hand a crisis in the existing industrial 
centres. But the very crisis in the old centre offered at 
the same time an-opportunity to other countries in 
the periphery: which were not industrialised till then. 
There were thus two cross currents operating atthe 
same time. There has always been this duality in 
world economic experience — crisis in the old indus- 
trial countries and at the same time the beginning 
of industrialisation in several others. : Without such 
duality, there will have been no new entrants to 
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industrialisation. The policies of these newcomers 
have therefore the greatest relevance today when we 
are exploring the options for the Third World, 
threatened by the crisis in the old industrial centre. 
This simple policy package is just as relevant today. 
What was the core of the policies pursued by 
these new entrants? Policies varied from country to 
country. But the newcomers to industrialisation 
followed one central strategy. They defended their 
economies against the adverse impact of the crisis 
coming from the outside, and initiated the process 
of building up their own autonomous decision- 
making capacity. It was only through the reduction 
of external technological dependence and the deve- 
lopment of national technological capacity that each 
new entrant to industrialisation was able to launch 
its process of development. Even when the new 
entrants did not introduce over-all development 
planning, each of them most carefully cultivated the 
rapid training of their skilled personnel, and the 
establishment of a powerful national capital goods 
industry, the two processes in which technology is 
embodied. And they avoided foreign investment in 
_ their major productive industries. 


i 
Strategic Approach for the Third World’s Adyance4 


yy order to appreciate properly the full rationale 
for a technological strategy, it is perhaps pertinent 
to draw a distinction between science and techno- 
logy. In most countries, science and technology 
policies have been lumped together. In fact, this 
lumping together has made it difficult to evolve a 
specific technology policy. Science and technology 
are of course closely inter-related and in many ways 
interdependent. But there are several reasons why 
policy approaches for the two have to be different. 
Let me‘explain the distinctions between the two.5 

Science is a universal phenomenon, the result of 
the restless search of man’s mind to comprehend 
and systematise the phenomenon of nature. All the 
scientific discoveries are open. Their exponents are 
in fact most anxious to publicise their achievements, 
not to hide them. In consequence, the access to 
scientific knowledge is not constrained by any com- 
mercial considerations. Nobody derives any profit 
from the possession of scientific knowledge, or 
particularly from keeping it secret from the others. 
Moreover, the development of science is a very 
long-term phenomenon. By its very nature, there- 
fore, it is not amenable to project-by-project plann- 
ing. It cannot be directed in any quantitative sense 
of the term. Nor a schedule of time be fixed in 
advance for the course of its achievements. One can 
hardly think of a country planning to obtain a given 
number of Nobel prizes in predetermined disciplines 
over a given span of time. 

In all these aspects, technology contrasts sharply 
from science. It is product or process specific, not 
universal. It is not open to outsiders. Every new 
innovator or inventor jealously guards the confi- 
dentiality of his technological breakthroughs. Secret 
possession of such technology gives monopolistic 
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rights to make commercial gains. Access of others 
to such technology is therefore seyerely restrained. 


_ But technology is at the same time an essential 
‘input in every single decision on production. An 


expansion of an existing plant or an establishment 
of a new one immediately involves technological 
decisions, whether the authorities assess them con- 
sciously or not. It is thus a subject of daily deci- 
sions. It is therefore amenable to conscious policies, 
planning and strategies. 

Because of this distinction between science and 
technology, it is imperative that there is a specific 
policy, a specific plan, a specific strategy for techno- 
logy. This policy, this plan, this strategy should 
constitute an integral part of national development 
policy, plan and strategy. In fact, the Third World 
countries have now accepted planning as an instru- 
ment of change. But in none of them, their develop- 
ment plans contain specific directives on techno- 
logy.6 Some of them often devote a skimpy chapter 
to what is loosely called science and technology. It 
is wholly out of place, and appears almost as an 
afterthought. It simply summarizes the programmes 
submitted by the scientists and technologists. There 
is no integrated link between technology policies 
and the planning process itself. 

Every single plan, however, contains specific pro- 
jects. Most of these plans summarize these projects 
in financial terms. But so far the technological 
content, the technological options, of every single 
project is not explored in detail in the plans. None 
of them identifies the technological profile of the 
country, its current and future technological needs, 
its ability to meet them now and over time, the 
sources both domestic and external which could be 
used for this, and the time span over which depen- 
dence on external technology should be so systemati- 
cally reduced that increasingly there will be inputs 
of national technological contributions. Projects 
have to be put together into programmes, program- 
mes into plans and plans into strategies. In order 
to implement each of these successfully, there is the 
need to establish a strategy charting the develop- 
ment path of each of the components over the 
longer-term. 

Attention may be drawn here to experiences of 
the Soviet Union and Japan, which underline the 
importance of a strategic approach to technology 
development.” One of them is a socialist country, 
with central planning. The other considers itself a 
capitalist country. But it is striking indeed that in 
the field of technology, the policies, approaches and 
strategies followed in both of them run along paral- 
lel lines. Both countries rapidly trained their own 
technological manpower. Both developed very 
strong national capital goods industries. Both coun- 
tries prohibited foreign investment. Both obtained 
external technologies in an unpackaged form. Both 
exercised complete control over imported techno- 
logies. Both specialised in “‘reverse’’ engineering, 
mastering the capacity to re-produce the imported 
product based on national effort. Both developed, 
with full support of their governments, powerful 
research and development institutions. Both coun- 
tries adapted and spread external technologies 
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rapidly. Both countries relied on a national con- 
sciousness to spur their progress. In both countries 
the State played a strategic role in guiding their 
technological development. 

` Even when the importance of a strategic ap- 
proach to technology is recognised, questions may 
be raised whether the Third World countries are 
really in a position to formulate and implement 
them. Three observations may be of some signi- 
ficance in considering this question. 

To begin with, over 90 per cent of the capital 
formation in the Third World countries is devoted 
to plants and equipment requiring technologies 
which are already known. The frontier technolo- 
gies—electronics, genetic engineering, etc.—consti- 
tute a small, though of course very critical, part of 
the total volume of such capital formation. There- 
fore, for a predominant portion of the process of 
modernisation, the developing countries have several 
possibilities of directing their technology policies 
towards an adequate mix of obtaining the techno- 
logies from the outside and of developing them at 
home. : 

The second observation concerns the vast changes 
which have taken place in the Third World itself 
over the Jast 30 years.8 They may be summarised 
here. Since 1950 the gross national product of the 
Third: World countries has increased nearly four 
and a half times. Their per capita incomes have 
more than doubled. Their industrial output is now 
seven times higher than in 1950, In fact, the Third 
World, including China, accounts for some 20 
per cent of the world industrial output, including 
‘mining. The Third World now produces four to 
five times the industrial output of the whole world 
in 1900. 

Gross capital formation has increased from 10 
per cent of the gross national product in 1950 to 
about 25 per cent, or higher than in most developed 
countries. There is really a veritable explosion in 
educational advance in the Third World. The num- 
ber of students enrolled at universities, colleges and 
institutions of higher learning has expanded from 
less than 1 million in 1950 to over 10 million now. 
One out of every four students enrolled in the insti- 
tutes of higher learning comes now from the Third 
World. There have been several structural changes 
too. Advances in capital goods and skilled man- 
power, the embodiments of technology, have laid 
the foundations for rapid self-reliant progress. 

The share of agriculture has declined and the 
share of industrial output has gone up. The share 
of consumer goods in industrial output has declined 
and that of capital goods has gone up. In short, 
the Third World today is vastly different from what 
it was in the early post-War years. With this im- 
mense growth in its human capital and in its capital 


goods output, several countries in the Third World’ 


are now set to achieve their technological transfor- 
mation. The bases are there. What is needed, 
what is missing, isa long-term strategy and appro- 
priate structures to implement it. 

There_is one additional consideration which sug- 
gests that the countries of the Third World now 
have reached a stage where independent technolo- 
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gical strategies could be followed. There ate për- 
sons who dismiss the Third World as a conglomer- 
ation of rather small countries. True enough, there 
are in the Third World more than 90 countries each 
with less than 10 million people. Their domestic 
markets are limited. But it should be remembered 
that the combined population of these 90 countries 
is only about 300 million, or less than 10 per cent 
of the population of the Third World as a whole. 

At the other end of the spectrum, there are 10 
countries with population of over 50 million each. 
They are: China, India, Indonesia, Brazil, Bangla- 
desh, Pakistan, Nigeria, Mexico, the Philippines, 
Thailand. These 10 countries have a combined 
population of 2,400 million, or three-fourths of the 
total population of the Third World. These countries 
have built up a considerably advanced industrial 
base. Their domestic markets are large. In addition, 
there are several oil-exporting countries which have 
the wherewithal for rapid domestic growth. To these 
could be added several other countries which have 
experienced rapid domestic development. The 
potential for these countries to act as an indepen- 
dent force on the world economic scene are now 
considerable. They need a strategy to direct their 
energies and resources towards realising their 
potential. 


Il 


Main Lines of the Strategy 


Wout could be the main lines of such a strategy? 

The UNCTAD policy paper, “A Strategy for 
the Technological Transformation of Developing 
Countries” (TD/277), summarises the main elements 
of such a strategy. They could form the basis for 
evolving an appropriate national technology strategy 
suited to the conditions specific to the country con- 
cerned. A special session of the UNCTAD Com- 
mittee dn Transfer of Technology is scheduled to 
meet in February 1984 to consider this strategy 
paper and to decide on the modalities for the 
formulation of such a strategy. Since the main 
elements in the strategy are described in the 
UNCTAD document, we may simply present here a 
brief review underlining the central thrust of its 
approach. 


(a) The Strategists to Formulate and Implement 
the Strategy 


Before I come to the details of the strategy, there 
is one observation which perhaps merits some 
reflection. This relates to the question of who will 
promote, who will spearhead the formulation of 
such a strategy to reduce the Third World’s techno- 
logical dependence and to assert its technological 
capacity on a world scale? Who would watch and 
carefully monitor with continuous concern the most 
efficient utilisation of all the current and future 
tesources? Who will forge the national consciousness 
to overcome, with a grand vision of national] re- 
emergence, the age-old afflictions of poverty, back- 
wardness, apathy, conflict, indifference, lack of faith? 


v 


Pa 


_ centrating on labour-intensive industries. 


In short, who will be the strategists to formulate the 
strategy? 

Being an economist myself, I am fully aware of 
their competence, intelligence, disciplined logic, 
capacity to produce and marshal data and construct 
models of advance. By their capacity to translate 
inchoate ideas and innumerable projects into easy to 
remember magic numbers, the economists have been 
the undisputed architects of development plans. -But 
the supreme objective of the fundamental transfor- 


- mation of a backward nation is too big a task to be 


left to the economists alone or even the technicians 
alone. It has to be guided and directed at the 
highest lével of political and social authority, acti- 
vating the whole nation to wage a war against 
technological ,backwardness and to win it decisively 
with the participation of all the people. A paper 
Strategy is worse than aimless fumbling. 

It was therefore no accident that in all the new 
entrants to industrialisation, the economist was 
never the driver of the engine of expansion. 
Germany, the United States, Japan and the Soviet 
Union furnish the classic examples. This can be 
illustrated by the recent experience of Japan and 
India. 

It Japan, for example, Professor Freeman, in his 
outstanding study cited earlier, emphasises that 
“what probably comes nearest to explaining Japan’s 
success in assimilating and diffusing so rapidly 
foreign technology, was its specific concern with the 
transfer mechanism (i.e., its rejection of foreign 
direct investment as an efficient way of transferring 
foreign technology and its insistence on appropriating 
herself the imported technology)’’.9 

Of an equal, if not of even greater, significance, 
was the fact that the determination of Japan’s 
strategic approach to technological development in 
the early 1950s was marked by sharp conflicts bet- | 
ween the backward and the forward looking ele- 
ments.’. The influential Governor of the Bank of 
Japan emphasised the conventional approach con- 
In 1951, 
the Bank even denied Joans for building a new, up- 
to-date steel works. Sony was obliged to postpone 
its import of transistor technology since the Bank 
officials did not trust Sony’s ability to use it 
efficiently. But it was the new type of adminis- 
trators and visionary patriots symbolised by men 
like Saburo Okita and supported by the Ministry of 
International ‘Trade and Industry (MITI) who 
finally prevailed in the conflict. The conclusion of 
Mr. G.C, Allen is so apposite on this subject that it 
may be quoted in full.10 The advisers of MITI 


... repudiated the view that Japan should be content with 
a future as an underdeveloped country with low producti- 
. vity and income per head. She should bend her energies, 
in their view, to building up an industrial system based 
on capital-intensive manufactures. It was true that she 
was at that time technically backward and short of capi- 
tal. But there was no obstacle to her importing ‘know- 
how’ from the United States, and her Jarge company of . 
well-trained technicians would permit her to assimilate 
_ quickly what the West could provide (Allen 1981, 
\PP- 68-69). ` 


The situation in India also ran along parallel 
lines. The thrust for a forward looking five-year 
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plan based on the development of the capital goods 
industry was advanced during the mid-fifties, not 
by a group of economists, but by a very famous 
physicist and statistician, Professor P.C. Maha- 
lanobis. He was the architect of the strategy 
which guided India since the late fifties in building 
up its capacity in the capital goods and the 
engineering sector. Later, the determination 
weakened and the momentum faltered. 

These are the reasons why the formulation of a 
strategy for the technological transformation will 
have:to be a truly national endeavour, drawing in 
all its diverse talents and directed by the highest 
level of authority. s 


(b) Main Elements of the Strategy 


The main elements of the strategy are described in 
detail in the UNCTAD policy paper “A strategy 
for the technological transformation of developing 
countries” (TD/277). They are not to be treated as 
universal prescriptions. Conditions vary from 
country to country. Each country will therefore 
have to prepare a strategy which is suited to its own 
specific conditions. Even then there may well be 
certain elements which could serve as common in- 
puts in the strategies that most countries may wish 
to adopt. These are listed here to serve only as 
benchmarks for initiating a coherent discussion. 


1. Overall Objectives of the Strategy 


Any strategy will have to have broad long-term 
objectives — not related to the next one or two 
years which should be dealt with by policies, nor to 
five or six years te which the development plans 
should address themselves. The strategy must 
indeed have strategic objectives. They must cover 
a long-term perspective of 20 to 30 years. They 
must be crisp in coverage, grand in design, bold in 
vision, full of promise for the future. They must 
embody the vision of the future, not the frustrated 
day dreams of the past. 


2. National Action to Foster Physical and Social 
Technology 


From the generation of technology to its use, 
there has to be a solid chain linking research and 
technologieal development with the translation of 
their results into feasibility studies through design 
and engineering. This should set the stage for 
scaling up these results to pilot plants and finally to 
production units. This drive for the mastery of 
physical technology is to raise at all levels the 
quantity and the productivity of the tools, instru- 
ments, equipment and machinery available to the 
working people. Without an immense development 
of the capital goods sector, embodying the results 
of the latest technology developed anywhere in the 
world, it will simply be impossible to accelerate the 
all-round growth of productivity. 

Too much emphasis on physical technology, and 
its very impressive achievements, has led to a fairly 
complete neglect of social technology. After all, 
social technology is in the most fundamental sense 
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the unique engine of a nation’s growth. Physical 
technology is embodied in tools, equipment and 
machines. But social technology, the embodiment 
of skills in human capital, is the very producer and 
manager of these tools. 

It is a veritable genetic code of mankind, inherited 
over the ages, cumulated through contacts, trans- 
national in origin, transmissible across national, 
racial and cultural frontiers. It is indeed the only 
real common heritage of mankind. It conceives, 
plans, organises, supervises, manages, monitors, 
adapts, adjusts and modifies the course of a nation’s 
development over time. It is thus social techno- 
logy which charts the blue-prints for future deve- 
lopment. It is a fact known all around that the 
most sophisticated development plans have remained 
unimplemented since they were not based on the 
fullest flowering of social technology. 

The national action will thus have to marshal all 
the resources of both the physical and social techno- 
logy. It will have to weave together short-term 
policies and five-year development plans within the 
framework of a long-term strategy. All these will 
have to be broken down in detail in the develop- 
ment of sectors of critical importance. It will have 
to alter the archaic, legal and institutional structures 
inherited from the colonial past. It will have to 
establish linkages among all aspects of national 
endeavour. 


3. New Initiatives to Promote Collective Self-reliance 


Much has been said about co-operation among 
developing countries. The efforts that have been 
made so far are all cast in traditional terms, often 
as carbon copies of what the West has done in 
reducing tariff barriers through thé common market. 
An entirely new initiative, based on the potent 
combination of the heterogeneity and the comple- 
mentarity of the Third World countries in every, 
economic and social aspect is called for. So many 
areas have to be tackled collectively: trade in com- 
modities and manufactures; financial co-operation; 
payments unions; exchange rate collaboration; barter 
trade; joint research and technical development; 
joint educational and technical institutions; vast 
increases in exchange of technologies; above all, a 
determined preference to the Third World countries 
in all these areas. 


The efforts pursued up to now are not much more 
than mere lip-service. The results produced are 
marginal. An over-riding weakness could have 
brought about this gap between the potential and 
the performance. The Third World is playing among 
itself the same rules of the game, the norms and 
standards which it is fighting with the North to 
change. Unless the Third World countries were to 
establish wholly new norms and standards of econo- 
mic, financial and technological co-operation among 
themselves, it may well be that collective self- 
reliance will only receive lip-service. It will not 
become a potent force for consolidation of the Third 
World. New games cannot simply be played by old 
rules. 
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4. International Action: Maintenance of Old Depen- 
dence or New. Forms of Interdependence 


Many of the technological requirements of the 
Third World countries can now be obtained from 
abroad, but never without serious costs. There are 
direct costs in the form of payments for royalties, 
licensing fees, dividends, heavy salaries for consul- 
tants, etc. Then there are heavy indirect costs in 
terms of transfer pricing related to very high costs 
of imported intermediate products, capital goods 
and spare parts. But beyond these direct and in- 
direct financial costs, there is a much heavier cost of 
technological dependence. The restrictions imposed 
in contractual agreements limit the capability of 
the technology importing country to adapt, develop 
and diffuse the imported technology. The plants 
established with external capital and imported tech- 
nology remain isolated enclaves, sad testimonials to 
perpetual technological dependence. The existing 
international technological relations therefore need 
to be thoroughly restructured. A New International 
Technological Order, aimed at abolishing the older 
forms of technological dependence and replacing it 
with genuine interdependent co-operation is urgent- 
ly needed. 

This is nat the place to describe in detail all the 
elements of the New International Technological 
Order (NITO). But it must at least contain, inter 
alia, the following elements: l 

(1) Establishment ofa code of conduct on the 
transfer of technology, removing the current 
feudal or semi-feudal constraints on ‘the transfer 
process and introducing a degree of transparency 
in commercialisation of technology; 

(2) Revision of the Paris Convention and the 
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entire industrial property system, under which 
the holders of the patents and the trade marks 
enjoy all the benefits and assume none of the 
obligations; the current asymmetry is plainly 
perverse; Í 

. (3) Greater, ‘easier and more direct access to 
technologies in the public domain, without their 
being transferred in a packaged form by the 
external enterprises; 
(4) Devotion of much larger research and deve- 
lopment resources to resolve specific problems 
faced by the developing countries (even a 10 per 
cent reduction in armaments expenditure could 
release $ 80 billion for this purpose — a sum 20 
tithes greater than all the resources spent by all 
the countries in the Third World on research 
and development); 
(5) A rational solution to the gains made by the 
developed countries through reverse transfer of 
technology (or “brain drain”) from the develop- 
ing countries (the total value of such human 
capital may well exceed $ 100 billion, or equiva- 
lent to about one half of all foreign investment 
in the Third World); 
(6) An immediate start towards progressive 
decommercialisation — access at cost only — of 
tecbnology. This could begin with the results 
obtained through United Nations funded 
research and development. It can be followed by 
the results from publicly funded R and D, parti- 
cularly in the developing countries; 
(7) Progressive decommercialisation of techno- 
logies in at least two areas in which a beginning 
must be made. The first relates to all the techno- 
logies that are either in the public domain, or 
are owned by the public sector. The second 
relates to those technologies, whether publicly or 
privately owned, which have a direct bearing on 
critical concerns of mankind — for instance, 

\ pharmaceuticals, bio-chemistry, micro-biology, 
genetic engineering, electronics, micro-electro- 
nics, photovoltaics and bio-energy. Surely neither 
humanitarian, ‘nor rational nor even commercial 
considerations can permanently protect earning 
profits from their private possession. A major 
shift, no matter how carefully organised, is 
clearly in order here. 


IV 


Towards a New International Technological Order 
(NITO) 


T# tasks outlined here are by no means easy to 
attain. The aim above all is to cut loose, progres- 
sively and in a planned fashion, the thousands of 
weak and strong fetters which over the five thousand 
years of “civilised” history have bound Prometheus, 
the Greek god of fire and knowledge. There will be 
too many objections, particularly from the vested 
interests. Their shortsightedness may persist in 
following actions which in the long run would prove 
disastrous not only to their neighbours, but even to 
themselves. ; 
The world of myopic statesmen needs a vision — 
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a vision that health, happiness and progress are not 
the promises to be achieved in heaven, but common 
practices to be pursued in.life here on earth, All 
the discoveries and inventions to bring them about 
are there. Only the will to harness them is missing. 
The Third World can make a major contribution 
here. It is no longer an apprentice actor on the 
world stage. It will never accommodate itself to 
remain the junior partner. It will move to assert 
its rightful place. 

The established powers have two choices before 
them: either to exercise statesmanship with foresight 
and assist in this technological transformation, or 
be stuck in their shortsightedness to face crises far 
bigger, more widespread and intensely more turbu- 
lent than those of the last 150 years. The response 
of the North will determine whether interdepen- 
dence is a convenient camouflage for the perpetual 
dependence of the weak and poor on the strong and 
the rich, or whether sanity and goodwill will prevail 
over shortsighted greed. 0 


NOTES 


1. The literature on long waves, more recently attracting 
greater attention, is indeed vast. Data in this essay are 
based on Kondratiev, N. (1925) *The Major Economic 
Cycles”, Voprosy Konjunctury, 1, pp. 27-29: English transla- 
tion in Review of Economic Statistics, 18 (November 1935), 
pp. 105-15; reprinted in Lloyds Bank Review, No. 129 
(1979); Schumpeter, J.A. (1939), Business Cycles: A Theore- 
tical, Historical and Statistical Analysis of the Capitalist 
Process, (2 vols.) New York, 1939; Freeman, Ch., Clark, J., 
and Soete, L., Unemployment and Technical Innovation: A 
Study of Long Waues and Economic Development (London, 
1982); and Olson, Mancur, The Rise and Decline of Nations, 
Yale University Press. 1982) 


2, Freeman, Ch., Clark, J., and Soete, L., Unemployment 
and Technical Innovation: A study of Long waves and economic 
development (London, 1982), pp. 23-26. If production referred 
to industrial output, the proportion would be higher, but still 
would in no way represent movements in total world produc- 
tion of all goods and services. 

3. We hear nowadays so much about the integration of the 
world economy, and particularly about the so-called virtues 
of interdependence among nations. But it should not be 
overlooked that such interdependence can also act as the 
quick transmitter of the severe economic infections of the 
others. Nations also need an effective system of quarantine. 

4. For details, see the UNCTAD Policy paper “A 
Strategy for the Technological Transformation of Develop- 
ing Countries’ (Document TD/277), submitted for consider- 
ation at UNCTAD VI (Belgrade, June 1983); see also 
UNCTAD study Planning the Technological Transformation 
of Developing Countries (United Nations publication, sales 
no. E. 81.11.D.13). 

5. Price, D., “Is Technology Historically Independent of 
Science ?”, Technological and Culture, Vol. 6, No. 4, 1965. 

6. For a possible approach, see the UNCTAD study, 
Planning the Technological Transformation of Developing 
Countries, op.cit. 

7. See UNCTAD studies “The Experience of Socialist 
Countries of Eastern Europe in the Transfer of Technology to 
Developing Countries” (TD/B/C.6/25) and ‘‘Case Studies in 
the Transfer of Technology: Policies for Transfer and Deve- 
lopment of Technology in Pre-war Japan (1868-1937) (TD/B/ 
C.6/26). 

8. See the author’s “The Age of the Third World” Main- 
Stream Seventh Nonaligned Summit Special (March... 1983) 

9. Op cit, page 173. ; 

10. Allen, G.C, (1981) “Industrial Policy and Innovation 
in Japan”, in Carter, C., (ed.), Industrial Policy and Innova- 
tion, London, Heinemann, pp. 68-87. 
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i Kerala’s Left: A 


Biased Study 


Communism in Kerala: A Study 
in Political Adaptation by T.J. 
Nossiter; Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1982, pp 426, Rs. 130 


HE book under review is an 
analysis of the tactics of the 
. Communists in Kerala right 
from the thirties to the begin- 
ning of the eighties. The author 
is a senior lecturer in Govern- 
ment at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 
and the book was written for the 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, an unofficial 
body which promotes the scienti- 
fic study of international ques- 
tions. S 

The author has done his job 
with a thoroughness which is co- 
mmendable. He has subjected to 
scrutiny a vast amount of litera- 
ture on the subject consisting of 
books and documents. Besides, 
he has interviewed a large num- 
ber of persons, having for that 
purpose come to Kerala four 
times between 1970 and 1977. 
He can thus claim to speak with 
authority on the subject of his 
investigation. 

The resultant book has certain 
commendable features which are 
not to be found in some other 
books on the same subject by 
foreign authors. For instance, 
while many others have attri- 
buted the electoral success of the 
Communists in 1957 in Kerala 
to a clever manipulation of the 
communal situation among the 
electorate, Dr. Nossiter has cor- 
rectly ascribed it to the steady 
mass influence built up by the 
Communists among the workers 
and small peasants belonging to 
all communities, who form the 
major part of the electorate. He 
has also exposed the absurdity 
of considering the Communist 
accession to power in Kerala asa 





The reviewer, well-known Com- 
munist leader, was formerly 
Chief Minister of Kerala. 
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Yenan-type .development (Note 
the phrase, Kerala, the Yenan of 
India, - used by some people). 
Likewise, while many people 
considered the Communists’ ex- 
periment in Kerala in 1957-59 to 
be an experiment in peaceful 
transition to socialism, Dr. Nos- 
siter evaluates it for what it 
really was, namely, attempt at 
utilisation of the limited power 
of a State Government under the 
Indian Constitution to promote 
the welfare of the people and 
gather further strength for the 
struggle against the big bourgeo- 
isie and the landlords who rule 
India today. 

The book is therefore free 
from many of the usual errors 
and pitfalls that Western 
scholars generally fall into while 
assessing the role of the Com- 
munist movement in this coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately, however, even 
this book contains many factual 
errors which can only be des- 
cribed as unpardonable, because 
these could have been avoided 
with a little more care. Instances 
are innumerable; only some are 
pointed out here. M.N. Govin- 
dan Nair is described on page 
126 as an Ex-NSS leader, which 
certainly he was not. H.D. 
Malaviya has been described as a 
press attache to the Government 
of Kerala (p. 140), whereas he 
was a member of the Adminis- 
trative Reforms Committee ap- 
pointed by the EMS Ministry. 
MN is said to have instigated the 
formation of the party’s own 
militia in order to fight the 
Christophers of the Liberation 
struggle (p 144), whereas the truth 
is that there was not even a 
thought of creating such a militia, 
either at the instance of MN or 
anybody else. What was dis- 
cussed at the time but ultimately 
given up, was the recruitment of 
home guards by the Government 
(and not by the party, be it 
noted) to assist the police, a per- 
fectly legal and constitutional 
procedure followed by many state 
governments at that time. Dr 
Nossiter says that the party’s 
choice of EMS as the Chief 
Minister in 1957 came as a sur- 
prise to the party in Kerala 
(p. 147). Not at all. And there 
was not even a thought of pro- 


posing either M.N. Govindan 
Nair’s or T V Thomas’ name for 
the post. M N was not even an 
elected MLA at that time, hav- 
ing decided not to contest the 
election in 1957. The choice of 
EMS was unanimous in the narty. 
Dr Nossiter again falls into 
error while describing the com- 
position of the Ministry (p. 148). 
He says there were two Syrian 
Christians and one Latin Chris- 
tian among the Ministers: the 
truth is that all the three were 
Syrian Christians. Likewise he 
says there were only two minis- 
ters from erstwhile Cochin state, 
whereas actually there were four. 
In a footnote on p. 213, it is 
said that in 1967 there was no 
fixed quota for Muslims in the 
system of communal reservation. 
This is wrong. Dr Nossiter per- 
haps wants to assign the credit 
for giving a fixed quota to Mus- 
lims to the EMS Ministry of 
1967-69. But the fact is that 
ever since the formation of 
Kerala, that is, from 1957 on- 
wards, Muslims had a quota of 
10 per cent of the appointments 
in Government service. 

Many other errors of the same 
kind can be pointed out. But one 
hopes this is enough. One might 
think that after all these errors 
are minor. Even granting for 
argument’s sake that they are 
minor, one cannot excuse the 
presence of such a large number 
of mistakes in such a prestigious 
publication, claimed to have 
been written after painstaking 
investigations by a scholar of 
international repute. 

Not only that. Some of the 
errors have even political impli- 
cations. The reference to M.N. 
Govindan Nair as an erstwhile 
NSS leader is one such. It is not 
clear from where the author got 
this information. Whatever the 
source, the information is totally 
incorrect. The fact is that 
Govindan Nair, even from his 
schoo] days, was a staunch 
nationalist, a Harijan worker and 
Congressman, and had come up 
to leadership by fighting the NSS 
all along the line. It is difficult 
to believe that such mistakes 
made by the author are merely 
due to inadvertence. There isa 
subtle attempt running through- 
out the book to denigrate the 
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CPI and its leaders as against the 
CPM. One is inclined to suspect 
that this particular reference to 
M.N. falls into line in this back- 
ground. 


There are any number of 
instances of gross partiality and 
warped judgment in the assess- 
ment of events and personalities 
in this book. One cannot give 
all the instances within the 
framework of a short review. 
Two instances may however be 
pointed out. 


By universal acclaim the Left 
Front Government of 1970-77 is 
credited with the successful 
implementation of land reforms. 
But the author of this book will 
not give that credit to that Gove- 
ronment. On page 296 he quotes 
figures regarding implementation 
of land reforms as they stood at 
the end of 1972. By that time 
only 44,000 acres of land had 
been declared surplus, of which 
only 4500 acres had been taken 
over and only 1200 acres distri- 
buted. Out of the estimated 
343,000 kudikidappukars, 66 per 
cent had not received certificates 
of ownership. And the author 
concludes with an air of autho- 
rity that ‘administrative record 
was unimpressive.” 

It is true that in the beginning 
there were certain difficulties, 
both legal and administrative, 
and the Government was grap- 


pling with the problem of over- 
coming them. And when they 
were subsequently overcome, the 
record of performance was quite 
impressive. This is borne out 
by the figures given by the 
author himself on page 307. The 
surplus declared is given as 
1,06,000 acres, of which 52,000 
acres had been taken possession 
of, kudikidappu applications had 
risen from 3.3 to 4 lakhs, and the 
acreage for which peasants had 
applied for vesting ownership 
title had risen to 31.5 lakhs. This 
is the true picture. Not to refer 
to this in passing judgement, but 
to refer to an incomplete record 
of an earlier period and pass a 
judgement as if-it was authorita- 
tative, is nothing short of dis- 


- honesty. The author who does 


this has taken great care to dwell 
upon how painstaking the efforts 
of Gouri (CPM) had been in 
drafting the bill. As if credit is 
due for drafting, but not for 
implementation. 

Similar observations can be 
made about the author’s assess- 
ment of the one lakh housing 
scheme. The author quotes on 
page 298 a statement by the 
Government in 1974 to the effect 
that out of 960 panchayats only 
106 had finished even half of 
their quota of houses and 35 
panchayats had not built even a 
single house. The author clearly 
skirts the question of responsibi- 


lity in the case, whether it is of 
the panchayat concerned or of 
the Government, and hastens to 
condemn the Government. Even 
then he is forced to admit that 
by 1976, 57,000 houses had been 
completed — not a mean achieve- 
ment by any standards. ` 

Many more instances of the 
author’s bias and partiality can 
be quoted. It is no wonder that 
with such a biased outlook the 
author has failed to grasp the 
reality of the Kerala situation 
under the UF Government of 
1970-77. The result is that he was 
completely taken by surprise by 
the resounding victory of the UF 
in the 1977 elections, winning 
110 out of 140 seats in Kerala, 
while in the all-India sphere 
Indira Gandhi and her Congress 
suffered a defeat and the Janata 
Party won. He is unable to 
explain this victory and gropes in 
the dark. 

The author has used a number 
of sophisticated methods of in- 
vestigation and analysis and pre- 
pared innumerable charts and 
maps which scholars may find 
interesting. But in spite of all 
this he has failed to arrive at the 
truth. The reviewer may be 
pardoned for making just one 
observation, to wit, that sophisti- 
cation is no substitute for just 
plain honest impartiality and 
objectivity, which the learned 
author unfortunatety lacks. LJ 
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A KERALA CASE STUDY 





Nilakkal, Communalists and Media 


_K.N. GANESH and N.P. CHEKKUTTY 


HE Kerala unit of the Indian and Eastern News- 
paper Society (IENS), which met at Calicut on 
May 30, 1983, issued a statement which reads: “We 
appeal to all sections to put an end to statements, 
discussions and polemics regarding Nilakka! issue. 
It is the responsibility of the newspapers not to 
publish news items, articles and statements that may 
provoke communal and religious conflicts. This has 
been the code ofconduct proposed by the Press 
Council and accepted by the newspapers. We 
appeal to all caste and religious groupings to re- 
establish communal harmony and to the newspapers 
to keep restraint.” 

This appeal was quite unusual. It was necessita- 
ted because of an issue which had cropped up 
recently, known as the Nilakkal issue, affecting 
communal harmony in the State. The issue was 
important not just because communal tension was 
being whipped up. It was clear that newspapers in 
Kerala were playing a dubious role in presenting 
the various trends in the development of this issue 
before the public. ` 

Nilakkal is a village about ten miles from Saba- 
rimala, the pilgrim centre. It lies on the route 
taken by pilgrims proceeding from Kottayam to 
Sabarimala. There isa Mahadeva temple at Nilak- 
kal. However, Christians also regard this area as 
one of their holy places because, according to their 
tradition, St. Thomas who cameto Kerala in the 
first Century A.D. had established a church at 
Nilakkal. A few months ago, astone cross was 
allegedly discovered by two Christian labourers 
working on the State Farming Corporation land. 
The Christians (Roman Catholics constitute the 
majority of Christians in the locality) regarded the 
cross as belonging to the original church established 
by St. Thomas and set about to establish a church. 

The site of the proposed church was close to the 
Mahadeva temple. Some Hindu leaders objected to 
the establishment of the church, challenging the 
discovery of the stone cross and alleging that the 
establishment of the church was meant to reduce 
the importance of Sabarimala. Both sides conducted 
processions and mass prayers to assert their respec- 
tive claims. Soon the major Hindu and Christian 
organisations having political Nnks entered the fray, 
anda local issue was transformed into a major 
controversy between the two communities all over 
Kerala. 

Newspapers in Kerala began to cover the events 
at Nilakkal from the time the Christians began their 
efforts to establish a regular church. Afterwards, as 
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Hindu and Christian mobilisations mounted, news- 
papers began to play an important role in shaping 
the opinions of the people. 

It was when this dispute reached its peak that 
IENS issued its appeal. In order to assess the role 
played by newspapers in the Nilakkal controversy 
and to ascertain whether the IENS appeal was being 
heeded, we examined the coverage given by six 
prominent newspapers in Kerala. They are Malayala 
Manorama, Mathrubhumi, Kerala Kaumudi, Deshab- 
himani and Deepika, and one English newspaper, 
Indian Express.? 


Il 


THE FIRST ENTRY in the newspapers on this 
issue comes from the Kottayam daily Deepika 
(March 25). It reported the discovery of a stone 
cross by labourers of the Kerala State Farming 
Corporation. The pastor of the nearby St. George’s 
Church at Thulappally was informed of it. The 
report also contains a two-column photograph of the 
cross, Later in a write-up in the Indian Express 
(April 17), one Jose is mentioned as having found the 
cross. The write-up also says he was not available at 
the Corporation premises then. In a later write-up 
on April 26, two Christian labourers, Joy and 
Pappachan, were said to have discovered the cross 
on March 23. 

The report of the next development was also in 
Deepika (March 29); it was reported that the cross 
had been stolen. A protest meeting was held im- 
mediately afterwards. Deepika continued to report 
a series of protest meetings over the theft, On 
March 30, Deepika reported that a new cross was 
put up inthe same place on the initiative of M D 
Joseph, President of the Catholic Congress, Fr. 
Antony Nirappel, and others. A temporary shed 
was also constructed. On April 5 the same news- 
paper published an appeal by the Bishop of Kanjir- 
appally to all devotees of the diocese to participate 
ina pilgrimage to Nilakkal on April 10, to register 
their protest against the theft. Deepika (April 7) 
published instructions to the devotees issued by 
M. D. Joseph, now acting as Convenor of the Nil- 
akkal Church Action Committee (NCAC). The 
instructions stated that the pilgrims should not 
shout provocative slogans and should not enter the 
Nilakkal forest or Mahadeva temple premises. 

From the day of the ‘pilgrimage’ the issue came 
to the attention of the other newspapers also. 
Deepika gave front-page display to the report on the 
pilgrimage entitled ‘Thousands Renew Historical 
Memories at Nilakkal’. It also reported the pro- 
test meeting which was addressed by five Christian 
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MLAs besides the Church Action Committee 
leaders. Malayala Manorama also carried a re- 
port and a statement by T. N. Upendranatha 
Kurup, President of the Travancore Devaswom 
Board, that no church should be erected near the 
Mahadeva temple. Kerala Kaumudi carried Kurup’s 
statement in greater detail. According to this 
report, a group of people tried to attack the Maha- 
deva temple and threatened the temple employees. 
It was alleged that in another Devi temple half a 
mile away, they demolished the stone pillars, and 
that an idol of Nagaraja was also broken. 

On April 13, newspapers reported that the Nilak- 
kal CAC met the Chief Minister on the question of 
building the church at Nilakkal. According to 
Deepika, the Chief Minister assured NCAC that their 
interests would be protected. Other newspapers 
reported a press conference by the C.M. where he 
stated that thë issue would be resolved. 

The following day, T.V. Ananthan, State Secretary 
of RSS, issued a statement that the construction of 
the Nilakkal church would destroy communal har- 
mony in the State. 

During the succeeding days, Hindus as well as 
Catholics were mobilising their ranks on the pretext 
of protecting their places of worship at Nilakkal. 
Kerala Kaumudi reported that April 15 was observed 
as ‘Temple Protection Day’ on the exhortation of 
the Visala Hindu Sammelana Samithi. Heavy turn- 
out of Hindu and Catholic devotees was reported. 
Bhajans and Akhanda Nama Yajnas were conducted 
by Hindus. A demonstration planned by Christians 
was abandoned. Upendranatha Kurup stated that, 
since the Nilakkal temple was not being protected’ 
by the Government, he was forced to seek the help 
of all Hindu Organisations to see that no church 
was constructed ever at Nilakkal. The statement 
by Visala Hindu Sammelan published in Kerala 
Kaumudi said that the cross was a manifest plant 
and none of the 36 workers of the Farming Corpor- 
ation claimed any knowledge of the discovery of the 
cross. It also stated that when the demand arose 
for examination of the cross by archaeologists, it 
was ‘stolen’ though there were guards. It was 
alleged that the jealousy of certain people over the 
increasing popularity of Sabarimala was the reason 
behind the move to create tension on the route to 
the temple. The number of guards protecting the 
cross was given as 13 by the Indian Express and 50 
by Kerala Kaumudi. 

When the efforts on both sides were mounting 
the police started patrolling the area. Kerala 
Kaumudi gave a descriptiom of the visit by the 
Inspector-General of Police, Venkatachalam, to 
the “encroached land” and the Mahadeva ‘temple 
where “‘damage was caused by ruffians’’. About the 
same time NDP (a partner in the ruling coalition) 
leader Kidangoor Gopalakrishna Pillai visited 
Nilakkal and warned that if Hindu feelings were 
hurt by actions by any section there would be 
retaliation. The Viswa Hindu Parishad made 
removal of the temporary shed of the Christians a 
pre-condition for attending the talks called by the 
Chief Minister. f 

Kerala Kaumudi highlighted some other features 
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of Kurup’s statement. He accused four or five 
Christian priests of attempting a forced entry into 
Sabarimala temple on April 5, only to be turned 
away by Devaswom guards. He also stated that an 
attack on Nilakkal temple took place on the night 
of April 8. Kurup continued to accuse the Gov- 
ernment of not taking any action against those 


who encroached on the Farming Corporation land, - 


saying that the same Government, after having 
allotted land for the Sabarimala extension project, 
had not bothered to hand over the land to the 
Devaswom Board. The details given by Kurup 
about the alleged entry into Sabarimala and attack 
on Nilakkal temple were never reported earlier. 
Kurup also added a new dimension by taking up 
the issue of land for Sabarimala. 

The Chief Minister, talking to newsmen, said that 
churches and temples belonged to all. It was not 
proper for believers to differentiate between a 
church and a temple. On the same day, Kidangoor 
stated that the only solution for the Nilakkal issue 
was eviction of encroachers. Deshabhimani reported 
the NDP leaders warning of a “bloody revolution’ 
if the encroachers were not evicted. 

Meanwhile, the State Council of the Viswa Hindu 
Parishad passed a resolution protesting against the 
proposed construction of the church. It pointed 
out that historians did not agree that St. Thomas 
visited Kerala or any other part of India. The 
statement depicted the effort to construct a church 
as ‘hooliganism by anti-social elements’. They 
alleged that on the day the temple was attacked a 
jeep allegedly filled with explosives fell into a 
ravine. They demanded that if this allegation was 
proved correct, the culprits should be dealt with. 
Regarding the statement by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad it should be noted that the ‘earlier state- 
ments by Kurup about the ‘attack’ on the Nilakkal 
temple did not mention the jeep incident. 

The conciliation talks convened by the Chief 
Minister began on April 18 and could not reach any 
conclusion. Eight Ministers and three Christian 
MLAs took part in the discussions, while Kurup 
represented the Devaswom Board. The CM announ- 
ced that representatives of the Temple Protection 
Committee, Ayyappa Seva Sangham and NSS would 
be invited to the talks to be held on April 20. The 
next day a joint statement by representatives of 
Ram Dass Mission, Visala Hindu Sammelan, 
Ayyappa Seva Sangham, Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
Chinmaya Mission, Hindu Mission, and NSS appea- 
ted in the newspapers stating that the opinions of 
the Hindu organisations should be sought. The 
talks scheduled for April 20 were postponed by a 
day to make it convenient for representatives of 
more Hindu organisations to participate. 

Kerala Kaumudi reported that during the initial 
stage of the talks the Hindu organisations protested 
vigorously against their not having been invited and 
that the talks had to be postponed. Later P. 
Parameswaran of the Visala Hindu Sammelan had 
asked the Government not to take any decision on 
April 2, before the Hindu leaders met and took 
their own decision. The talks on April 21 also 
proved inconclusive. 
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On April 23, twehtytwo Hindu organisations inet 
at Trivandrum. Deepika reported that this meeting 
demanded that a church should not be allowed any- 
where within the 108 hectares of land held by the 
Farming Corporation. The meeting said it was 
not against a church outside this limit. Kerala 
Kaumudi gave a different version. According to 
it, the 22 organisations decided that they would not 
allow construction of a church in the 250 acres of 
the Nilakkal temple sanketam.? It said that the 
claims being made at Nilakkal area would un- 
doubtedly be extended, later to the Sabarimala 
sanketam, They alleged that the Nilakkal temple 
was being threatened by collection of arms and 
explosives in its vicinity. It appealed to all Hindu 
MLAs to protect Hindu interests since the Christian 
MLAs had come forward in favour of the church. 
The organisations also decided that April 30 was to 
be observed as ‘Nilakkal Day’. They formed the 
Nilakkal Action Council (hereafter NAC) with 
Swami Satyananda Saraswati of Ram Dass Mission 
as President and Kummanam Rajasekharan of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad as Convener. 

A note of sanity was struck in this medley of 
statements and accusations, by Gitananda Swami, 
President of Sivagiri Madha and the SN Trust, when 
he appealed to both parties to accept the Govern- 
ment decision on Nilakkal. He expressed his happi- 
ness over having a Christian church at Nilakkal. 

Kerala Kaumudi reported the plan of action for 
Nilakkal Day. Demonstrations and public meetings 
would be conducted; saffron flags would be hoisted 
on all temples and in public places; placards with 
protest slogans would be raised and “the Hindu 
emotions would be displayed”. 

The Chief Minister continued to give the assu- 
rance that the Government’s decision would be 
takén within two days. Malayala Manorama, while 
reporting this, added that the Government viewed 
the problem as a local issue and not as a Hindu- 
Christian problem. However, Mathrubhumi quoted 
the C.M. as saying that the Hindu organisations 
were to submit a memorandum and that also would 
be considered. 

While the Government was wavering about the 
„decision, Kerala Kaumudi reported a Sanyasins 
Conference organised by the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 
Twenty-three sanyasins left for Nilakkal in accor- 
dance with the decision of this conference. Nilakkal 
was also visited by the State Committee President 
and secretary of BJP. 

The Indian Express carried a statement by Swami 
Satyananda Saraswati, President of NAC, on April 
27, which warned of serious repercussions if the 
Government did not take a decision acceptable to 
the Hindus at large. If the Government mistook the 
‘peaceful nature of Hindus as a sign of weakness 
they would not hesitate to resort to non-peaceful 
measures to assert their rights. Even sanyasa would 
not be an obstacle to him to give Hindus the lead. 
According to the Swami, there was no point in 
invoking religious amity: religious amity was not a 
one-sided affair. Hindus had carried religious amity 
too far, he said. 

On April 28, the Government announced the 
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decision to allot Government land for the church at 
Nilakkal. The Government instructed that the 
temporary shed aud the cross be removed. The new 
location of the church should be as far away as 
possible from the temple. On the same day Desh- 
abhimani carried a statement of the Left and Demo- 
cratic Front (Opposition parties) accusing the 
Government of tardiness in solving the Nilakkal 
issue. This, according to them, only helped the 
promotion of communal conflict. 

When the Government decision was announced, 
Satyananda Saraswati called a press conference in 
which he stated that future conflicts arising out of 
the establishment of a church near Sabarimala 
would have serious consequences. He said the issue 
of Nilakkal church started in 1952. He cited the 
example of Palayur church and the allegation that it 
was a church built after destroying a Siva temple. 
He also cited another case where an idol of 
Agasthya and a Sivalinga were allegedly taken away 
by someone at Agusthyakuta. The report also noted 
that a torchlight march (jyotir prayana) led by 
Hindu acharyas would start on April 29 from 
Kottiyur in Cannanore district and proceed to 
Kanyakumari. 

NAC rejected the invitation from the Government 
through Kurup to discuss the issue. NAC did not 
see any meaning in a discussion when the Govern- 
ment had already taken a one-sided decision. If the 
C.M. wanted to have any discussion he should 
publicly announce that no decision had been taken. 

Kummanam Rajasekharan, Convener of NAC, 
reiterated this stand and announced the decision of 
NAC not to allow the C.M. to enter the Guruvayur 
temple on May 15. He stated that a C.M. who 
believed that the church and the temple were one 
could as well worship in the Palayur church nearby 
instead of at Guruvayur. He claimed that the area 
beyond Plappally was “the flower garden of Lord 
Ayyappa and a church will not be allowed to be 
built anywhere in that region.” Regarding the 
Palayur church, he demanded that it should be 
removed and a temple re-established. Kidangoor 
Gopalakrishna Pillai also regarded the Government 
decision as unfavourable to the Hindus. 

Meanwhile, the torchlight procession led by Swami 
Satyananda Saraswati of the Ram Dass Mission 
and President of NAC, started from Kottiyur. Ina 
statement given by him on the eve of this procession, 
he demanded that Hindu temples be delinked from 
Government control. He also stated that the Kerala 
Forest Conservation Act had ruined many temples. 

After the Government decision to allot Jand for 
the church, the tone of the Hindu leaders became 
more vicious and provocative. A spokesman of RSS 
stated that this decision “is a sufficient reason to 
break the last links of the forbearance of the 
Hindus. The Christians have been able to make the 
effort to spread their religion by making use of the 
for bearance of the Hindus.” The next day a state- 
ment by NAC that it would prevent the construction 
of a church anywhere in the Nilakkal temple sanke- 
tam (as they began to characterise the Farming Cor- 
poration land) appeared. It said that “‘the second 
stage” of the action planned was mass dharna at the 
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district collectorates and at the Secretariat. For this 
a volunteer corps numbering one lakh would be 
organised, including women. Extensive house-to- 
house campaigns would be organised and three mil- 
lion pamphlets would be distributed. Other actions 
included padayatras at district level, corner meet- 
ings, vehicle processions, public meetings and rallies. 
In the constituencies of Hindu MPs, MLAs and 
Ministers, Hindu conventions would be organised to 
demand that they take a stand against ‘“‘anti-Hindu 
activities”. Satyananda Saraswati demanded that 
the Chief Minister should resign his post, if neces- 
sary, to prove that he is a Hindu. He called upon 
Hindus to organise themselves against the trend to 
transform ‘“‘the spiritual culture of Lord Ayyappa” 
into a “cemetery culture” of the Christians‘. 

The leaders of 15 Hindu organisations questioned 
the statements by the Chief Minister regarding the 
alleged role of a ‘certain political party’ in the Nila- 
kkal issue. They said they had no politics at all and 
it was the C.M. who was playing politics. However, 
it should be pointed out that among the signatories 
were representatives of NSS, SNDP and RSS who 
have all sponsored political parties of their own, 
and D. Damodaran Potty who was the leader of 
SSP and a former Speaker of the Kerala Assembly. 

By this time a new trend began to appear. The 
International Society for Krishna Consciousness 
(ISCON) demanded that Government land should 
be given for a Krishna temple. Similarly the Kerala 
State Harijan Samaj asked the Government for land 
to-construct their temple. 

Continuing their anti-Christian tirade, the Hindu 

leaders mooted another issue to support their claim. 
They stated that there was not a single Christian 
family within 20 kilometres radius of Nilakkal 
temple. There is already a church at Chayal (not far 
from Nilakkal) and two acres of land was allotted 
‘for another church at Nilakkal itself. They asked 
why Christians should insist on three churches in this 
area. They also stated that a Palayur Temple Reno- 
vation Committee had been formed to construct a 
temple where the Palayur church stands. When this 
tirade was mounting, the political parties and organ- 
isations belonging to the ruling Front adopted a 
passive posture. The Left patties appeared to have 
realised the communal nature of the problem and 
called for an anti-communal week. 

By May 10 the Commission appointed by the 
Government for deciding the location of the Nila- 
kkal church submitted its report. However, the 
Government was in a quandary regarding the loca- 
tion of the land to be given. Hence a final decision 
was put off. The CM stated that it would be taken 
within a week. This delay was used by the Hindu 
leaders to whip up communal frenzy. P. Parames- 
waran stated that the Hindus were prepared to shed 
their last drop of blood to prevent the alleged ‘plot’ 
by the Christians to destroy Sabarimala. Damodaran 
Potty alleged that land belonging to the Aryankavu 
temple was encroached upon by the Christians and 
across was put up. Subsequently Kerala Kaumudi 
reported that crosses at Aryankavu_ and Palaruvi 
-were removed by the police. The Visala Hindu 
Sammelan announced its plan to re-establish the 
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temple at Malayattur, claiming that the famous 
church in this place had previously been a temple. 

However, discordant notes had already crept into 
the NAC chorus. Kidangoor Gopalakrishna Pillai . 
stated that NSS did not agree with the decision 
to prevent the Chief Minister from entering 
Guruvayur. SNDP also started developing reserva- 
tions on the NAC stand.5 P. Madhavan Thampy, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee for the 
torchlight procession, stated that they were not 
of the opinion that a church should not be at 
Nilakkal, but only that should not be anywhere near 
the temple. The Trichur District President of the 
Brahmin Sabha, which isa member of NAC, stated 
that the move by the Visala Hindu Sammelan to 
block the CM at Guruvayur was not correct. ` 
Deepika reported that “the Visala Hindu Action 
Council” had dropped the decision to block the 
C.M. from entering Guruvayur temple. Damodaran 
Potty, who announced this, said this decision was 
taken on the assurance that a final decision would 
be taken by the Government only after consulting 
the Hindu leaders. However, they would obstruct 
the public functions of the C.M. at Guruvayur. 

Apart from the stated reason, this decision to 
allow the CM to worship in the temple and only 
obstruct his public functions was taken due to 
other factors also. First, members of NAC had 
themselves objected to this action. Second, the CM 
appealed to them not to prevent him from entering 
the temple. 

The action at Guruvayur by NAC was given wide 
coverage by almost all newspapers. About 1500 to 
2000 young men from various parts of Kerala 
reached Guruvayur for the action. When the CM 
was coming out of the temple the volunteers led by 
P: Parameswaran and Kummanam Rajasekharan 
surrounded his car for a brief while shouting slogans 
and booing the Chief Minister. Parameswaran 
stated that the first stage of the struggle was a 
success. He said that since the CM had cancelled 
his public functions at Guruvayur they were left 
with no other option to register their feelings. He 
stated that NAC would contact all Hindu MPs and 
MLAs to seek their support. There was also plan 
for a long march to Sabarimala to mobilise public 
opinion. 

NOTES 

1. On May 31, 1983, Express, a Malayalam newspaper from 
Trichur, wrote an editorial on the same lines. 

2. Malayala Manorama, Mathrubumi and Kerala Kaumudi 


_ were selected as they enjoy the largest circulations. Indian 


Express is the most popular newspaper among the Ensglish- 
reading public. Deshabhimani, run by CPI(M), represents a 
typical party newspaper with a Leftist outlook. Deepika 
represents the Christian, especially Roman Catholic, point of 
view. 

3.. The term sanketam refers to the area under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of a particular temple. 


4, The Malayalam statement mentions ‘the sava samskara’ 
of the Christians which means cremation of the dead body. 


5. Statement by K. Gopinath, General Secretary, SNDP 
(Deepika, May 13). , a 


6. Deepika May 13. Kerala Kaumudi also reported the 
statement by Thampy, but omitted this part. 


(To be continued) 
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What after UNCTAD-VI ? 


C. RAGHAVAN 


Te assess UNCTAD-VI (sixth session of UN Con- 

ference for Trade and Development, Belgrade, 
June 6-July 3, 1983), and even more to attempt to 
chart out possible courses of actions by the Third 
World, one has to view its outcome in terms of the 
immediate and the short term, as well as the medium 
to long term. It cannot be done in isolation from 
other events of the past decade, and even more the 
international political climate. 

This is no easy task, except for History which, 
with hindsight, will no doubt apply a harsher yard- 
stick: the nature of the crisis that confronted the 
world, the measures that could have averted it but 
were not taken, and the consequences of actions and 
inactions. But governments, and the peoples of the 
world, cannot afford to wait for the judgement of 
History. i 

UNCTAD-VI met on the 50th anniversary of the 
World Economic Conference, held in London in 
1933. That Conference met during the Great De- 
pression. At the time too (as at Belgrade), there 
was talk of end of the depression (in USA) and re- 
covery under way. The emphasis then too, from 
USA, was on national actions to put domestic eco- 
nomies in order, and voices from outside (like that 
of Keynes) on need for international measures were 
spurned. A major issue before the London Con- 
ference was the need for currency stabilisation, and 
the Conference was doomed when President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt made clear his opposition to it, The 
consequences to the world of that failure are all well 
known—rise of Nazism and Fascism in Europe, re- 
pudiation of debts by Europe and Latin America, 
and ultimately the Second World War. In USA too 
sustained recovery did not take place. 

The War and destruction in Europe provided the 
impetus for the post-war order fashioned at Bretton 
Woods, with its emphasis on international. (indus- 
trial-country) cooperation. But the Cold War divi- 
ded Europe, and the cooperation that emerged was 
of the West, dominated by USA, and of a Soviet- 
dominated, different system in the East. The 
Bretton Woods order facilitated the post-war boom 
—it was not the cause—and there was nearly three 
decades of sustained growth in the North. But the 
decolonisation (political) of Asia and Africa, and 
the emergence of new actors from Afro-Asia and 
Latin America, and the separate socialist system, 
created strains that the Bretton Woods system was 
unable to accommodate. The failure and break- 
down of the system was the outcome of US mone- 
tary and financial policies of the 60s. The US re- 
pudiation of its Bretton Woods commitments pre- 
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dated the OPEG-induced oil price rise of 1973. 

Immediately at the end of the conference, the 
media with modern communications need to sum 
up the outcome of such events in a hurry in head- 
line-catching words, wrote off UNCTAD-VI as a 
failure. 

The Western media, by and large, went further 
and wrote off UNCTAD itself as an institution, and 
some of them dredged up their usual litany of deri- 
sion and complaints against the Third World and the 
UNCTAD Secretariat, 

If the conference failed it was not due to lack of 
preparations or documentations in time. The Sec- 
retariat’s analytical work and formal proposals came 
out well ahead than is usual, and was in the hands 
of Governments two to three months before. All 
Governments, and groups of them, had ample time 
to study and forniulate their own reactions and 
proposals. None of the proposals were radical, and 
if anything relied on market mechanisms, with 
governmental and inter-governmental actions to 
improve their functioning. In an attempt to win 
over Western Governments, some of the proposals 
even underplayed the crisis and the type of bold 
solutions needed. 

The Nonaligned at New Delhi, and the Group of 
77 at Buenos Aires in their ‘Buenos Aires Platform’ 
and plea for “consensus and dialogue”, consider- 
ably moderated their earlier stands, but without 
giving up their long-term goals for restructuring. 
They put forward proposals for a package of im- 
mediate measures to reactive development in the 
Thirå World and sustain growth in the world 
economy. 

The OECD group on the other hand had no pro- 
posals before the Conference, and, in a negotiating 
ploy perhaps, dismissed the Buenos Aires Platform 
as a ‘maximalist’ approach. In the first two weeks 
at Belgrade, they did not negotiate nor did they 
even table their own proposals, and when they ulti- 
mately did, it showed a ‘minimalist? approach and, 
in some matters like trade, they sought to roll back 
the limited gains the Third World had obtained over 
the last two decades of North-South negotiations. 
From the ovtset OECD tried to promote the idea of 
a “Belgrade Declaration’? to be adopted by the 
Conference. It was clear they wanted to use this 
as a substitute and as a cover-up for lack of specific 
measures and actions, and give the world at large, 
including their own domestic public Opinion, the 
impression that the crisis was behind, and Govern- 
ments were in control, and things would soon be 
better. 

The Group of 77 refused to walk into this trap, 
and insisted on serious negotiations in the core 
areas of commodity, trade and protectionism, and 
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money and finance. And when it was clear that no 
rosy view of the crisis and solutions would emerge 
through a Belgrade Declaration, OECD lost interest 
in this exercise, and even tried to abort the negoti- 
ations onʻit in the final hours of the Conference. 
Only when faced with the certainty that the Con- 
ference would end in total failure, did the other 
OECD countries break ranks with USA to ‘nego- 
tiate’ on this and agreed to a text that was termed 
the “Belgrade Statement”. 


The Belgrade statement said that the world eço- 
nomic crisis, where deeper underlying problems of 
a structural and systematic nature have been com- 
pounded by cyclical factors, call fora ‘coherent set 
of international policies’, addressing both short-term 
and longer-term structural problems. The tentative 
signs of recovery, to become durable and sustained, 
require strutcural adjustment measures to broaden 
and deepen the incipient recovery, and the reactiv- 
ation of development in the Third World would be 
an important element in the revitalisation of the 
world economy. 


“Problems of the magnitude and complexity that 
the world faces today’’, the statement said, “call for 
a global approach in which all countries must play 
their part. The reactivation of the growth process 
in the developing countries will not come about 
merely as the trickledown effect of growth in the 
developed countries. What is needed is an integrated 
set of policies, encompassing short-term measures in 
areas of critical importance to the developing coun- 
tries and long-term changes relevant to the attain- 
ment of a New International Economic Order”. 


The Belgrade Statement was ‘negotiated’ in a 
working group of the Conference. The Report of 
the Working Group with the Statement was adopted 
at the final plenary without dissent. Only after 
adoption, USA disassociated itself from it (having 
failed in the working group to get an endorsement 
of the Williamsburg communique). Some of the 
OECD members ‘explained’ their vote, and spoke in 
vague and general terms of what they would have 
liked to have included in the Statement. 


The Belgrade Statement was thus a collective 
yardstick of UNCTAD members, both on the nature 
of the crisis and the measures needed to overcome 
it. And the immediate measures in the areas of 
commodities, trade, money and finance, mentioned 
in the statement, drawn from the package of resolu- 
tions adopted, did not however add up to any solu- 
tion the crisis diagnosed. 


In this light, UNCTAD-VI must be seen as a 
failure to adopt any meaningful measures to reverse 
the downward spiral in the global economy. As the 
UNCTAD Secretary-Genera]l put it at ECOSOC in 
July: “Whilst the merit of the Conference was its 
treatment of basic issues in an interrelated fashion, 
and the recognition of the particular importance of 
the development process, the failure of the Confe- 
rence to respond to the need for a vigorous pro- 
gramme of recovery and development was, in my 
view, its principal shortcoming. The Conference 
did endeavour to identify one by one the elements 
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HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Ideal bleaching agent for cotton tex- 
tiles, wool, synthetic fibres. 


Useful oxidising agent for chemical 
reactions. Economical and permanent 
bleaching agent for writing & printing 
paper, newsprint pulp and jute. 


Bleaching and sterilising agent in 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, food & 
fermentation industries. 


It is also used in pollution control of 
municipal and industrial effluents. 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


Safe permanent and most effective 
bleaching and whitening agent for 
cotton, wool, linen and rayon fabrics 
when mixed with domestic and indus- 
trial detergent powders (15 to 20% ) 
and used at a temperature of 60°C 
to 90°C. It is specially useful for 
removing yellowing of nylon and 
other synthetics. 


Used as an ingredient of bleaching 


creams, lotions, deodorizers, hair 
bleachers, dentifrices and mouth 
washes. Used in electroplating. 


NATIONAL 
PEROXIDE 
LIMITED 


Neville House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-400038. 


of the measures needed to bring about this reactiva- 
tion of development. In its decisions the Conference 
expressed itself in respect of each one of these ele- 
ments — in the areas of commodities, of finance, of 
trade, and of the problems of the least developed 
countries, But I am not convinced that these deci- 
sions taken together suffice to give that thrust to 
development, to give the message to the world com- 
munity that as aresult of the Conference there is 
now the prospect of the development process gather- 
ing Momentum after a situation of crisis from which 
it has suffered so severely. This inadequacy, this in- 
ability to put together the various elements identi- 
fied by the Conference into a strong, interrelated 
whole is its most striking shortcoming”. 


The 1933 World Economic Conference failed 
and adjourned. UNCTAD-VI has left open 
the possibility of pursuing the issues in further 
negotiations in the permanent machinery of 
UNCTAD, the: Trade and Development Board and 
its subsidiary bodies, and other parts of the UN 
system. The preparatory process and the Belgrade 
statement have focussed international attention on 
key issues, and the Buenos Aires platform of the 
Group of 77 remains a cogent and comprehensive 
programme. These will not disappear. 


At the final plenary, the spokesman of the Group 
of 77, Abdillahi Said Osman of Somalia, viewed the 
outcome with ‘disappointment’ and explained that 
nevertheless the Group had accepted the package 
“because we feel that the spirit of international 
cooperation today is so fragile that it cannot suffer 
another setback which would have inevitably fol- 
lowed had this conference ended in total failure. We 
want to preserve and further nurture this spirit of 
international cooperation”. 


Nevertheless, the fact has to be faced that imme- 
diate prospects are dim. In this situation, Third 
World countries, individually and collectively, can 
wring their hands and bemoan, and be hapless 
victims of a preordained fate. Or, without in any 
way giving up or easing political pressures for 
restructuring North-South relations for a New Inter- 
national Order, they can look for and pursue alter- 
natives that are by no means easy, but can hold out 
some prospects of autonomous development for the 
future. 


The World Development Report 1982 (of the 
IBRD) in its low case scenario (which it concedes 
is based on ‘moderate’ but ‘optimistic’ assumptions) 
envisages an alarming impact on most of the Third 
World (Africa, much of low-income Asia, and mid- 
dle-income countries) while India and China would 
have ‘some protection against the adverse impact 
of the global economic deterioration’ with their per 
capita incomes growing by not more than 2.5 to 3 
per cent (higher than long-term growth trends in 
India). This it attributes to the ‘large and relatively 
closed economies’ of India and China, their high 
savings ratios, and lower reliance on foreign capital. 
What the Bank has not added is that this situation 
is entirely due to these two countries following a 
development path of technological self-reliance as 
far as possible and spurning IMF/World Bank 
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advices and models for export-led growth strategies 
via TNCs. 


The history of the world, in the 200 years or so 
of the industrial ‘age, has been marked by business 
cycles of short durations. There have also been 
several depressions of much longer duration like the 
Long Depression of the 19th Century and the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. It was during the Long 
Depression, when Britain was the centre and the 
periphery was cut off from ‘international coppera- 
tion’, that the then periphery developed industrially 
and technologically, and Germany, the Nordic coun- 
tries and much of Western Europe, became self- 
sustaining economies. It was during the Great 
Depression that USSR, Japan and other parts of 
the present industrial world developed, and much of 
the industrial base of Latin America came into 
being. 

The current crisis is thus also an opportunity for 
the Third World. It requires collective inward-look- 
ing policies and more active pursuit of mutual co- 
operation through ECDC. Less talk and more action 
is needed. There is some awareness of this, as evi- 
denced at the recent Group of 77 meeting on ECDC 
in Tunis in September. But this awareness must 
permeate the thinking and policies of Third World 
Governments at all levels, and result in credible 
actions for increased South-South linkages. This 
does not mean autarchy or ‘letting the North off the 
hook’, but organising the collective weight of the 
South to persuade and pressure the North. This, 
rather than ‘pleas’ to the North for cooperation and 
global negotiations in the name of inter-dependence, 
is the tactical and strategic answer to the obduracy 
of the North. If the Third World pursues this path, 
as many amongst them as have the political will and 
sagacity to do so, the day of global negotiations and 
restructuring for a better world would come faster. 
(FDA Dossier No. 38, November-December 1983.0 





Affront to Nehru Legacy 
( from page 16 ) 


which his attempts to mould Congress in his own 
image could succeed. 

The Right-wing elements have always relied on 
exploitation of religion for political purposes. A 
secular thrust could be imparted by the Left. But 
that component of the Indian polity has been 
chasing the will-o’ the-wisp of capturing state power 
rather than eliminating the communal hurdle from 
the path of progress. Today, as we stand face to 
face with disastrous consequences of that rift with- 
in the secular component, all those interested in 
averting the danger have the patriotic duty to do 
some introspection and readjust priorities. Indulg- 
ing in fruitless partisan polemics is a futile and 
wasteful exercise. Honest tribute to Nehru would 
be to get down to the task of saving the nation 
from the peril that has reared its head in the form 
of vigorous assertion of the communal fascist 
ideology, whether by RSS, or Jamaat-e-Islami 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, or Muslim League, Akali 
Dal or any other variant of it. O 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 
New Winter Time-Table 


The salient features of new Time-table which comes 
into force from 1-11-1983 are as under :— 


New trains or extension of trains: 


1 FB/4 FB 
Passengers between Bhatinda & Firozpur. 
Abstract timings 
4 FB 1 FB 
19.05 D Firozpur A 8.40 
21.55 A Bhatinda D 5.50 


Due to diversion of 341 UP/342 DN Delhi-Firozpur trains 
to/from Sriganganagar: earstwhile 1 FB will be renumbered 
as 3 FB. 


405 DN/406 UP Passengers 


Abstract timings 


405 DN 406 UP 
19.30 D  Palwal A 17.20 
20.50 A Hazrat Nizamuddin D 15.50 
Tilak Bridge A 15.48 
D 15.42 
Ghaziabad A 15.41 
D 14.15 


l No 1 GDT/pass. running between Ghaziabad-Tilak Bridge 
will be extended to Palwal as 406 UP. 


165 DN/166 UP Sabarmati Express running between 
Varanasi & Ahmedabad will be extended from/to Rajkot on 
W Railway to the following abstract timings :— 


166 UP 165 DN 
22.35 A Rajkot D 6.00 
16.30 D Ahmedabad A 12.00 
15.10 A D 14.00 
11.10 D Varanasi A 14.55 


115/116 BBVT-Lucknow Exp extended to and from 
Gorakhpur to the following abstracts timings: 


115 DN 116 UP 
15.30 A Lucknow D 10.30 
16.00 D A 10.00 
21.45 A Gorakhpur D 4.45 


501 A/502 A Garib Nawaz Exp will be extended to and 
from Chittaurgarh on Western Railway as under : — 


501A 502 A 

From Delhi To Delhi 

13.55 A Ajmer D 13.45 Ex Delhi on Sun Wed 
14.20 D A 13.20 and Fri 


18.20 A Chittaurgarh D 8.25 Ex Chittaurgarh on 


Tues Thurs and Sat. 


1 MB/2 MB running between Merta Road and Badwasi 
will be extended to and from Bikaner to the following 
abstract timings :— 

\ 


i MB 2 MB 
15.05 D Bikaner A 13.20 
17.57 A Badwasi D 10.26 
17.59 D A 10.24 
19.55 A Metra Rd D 8.35 


1 BDS/2 BDS Sadar-Bazar-Sadulpur passenger and 1 BR/ 
2 BR Rewari Bikaner passenger will be combined to run as a 
through passenger (1 BD/2 BD) between Sadar-Bazar and 
Bikaner to the following timings :— 


2 BD i BD 

5.30 D Bikaner A 22.45 
13.22 A Sadulpur D 14.40 
14.55 D A 14.17 
19.16 A Rewari D 9.01 
19.26 D A 8.46 
23.10 A  Sadar-Bazar D 5.20 


Consequently a compensatory service between Rewari and 
Sadulpur_ with its extension to Churu 1 CR/2 CR will run 
between Rewari and Churu to the following timings :-— 


2CR 1CR 
15.20 D Churu A 11.05 
17.00 A D 9.35 
17.20 D Sadulpur A 9,15 
21.45 A Rewari D 5.00 


Diversion of Trains 


145 UP/146 DN Shalimar Exp will be diverted to run via 
GAL — Gaziabad-Meerut-Saharanpur-instead for Panipat- 
Karnal to following abstract timings :— 


145 UP 146 DN 
16.00 D New Delhi A 11.00 
Via GAL Via GAL 
17.33 Meerut City 9.23 
17.43 9.13 
20.18 Saharanpur 6.53 
20.30 6.41 


Ambala cantt 


Pathankot 


S 

wy 

N 
rPuUruUruU>D>U> 
UroOrusoury 

A 

è 


Jammu-tawi 


Note- 1.’ Frequency of these trains will remain as present 
ie, daily from May to October and Triweekly from Novem- 
ber to April every year Ex New Delhi on Sunday, Tuesday 
and Thursday and Ex Jammu Tawi on Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday. 
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2. Between New Delhi and Ambala cantt these trains will 
stop at Ghaziabad, Meerut'city, Meerut cantt Muzaffarnagar, 
Saharanpur and Jagadhari for passenger traffic: 

`. 3. These trains will be routed via Pathankot-and their 
' stoppages at Chakki Bank will be eliminated. 


+». 341 UP/342 DN Delhi:Firozpur passenger trains will be 
diverted to and from Shri Ganganagar to the following 
abstract timings :— 


342 DN 341 UP 
17.20 D  ShriGanganagr A 9.55 
2128 A , Bhatinda f D 535 
22.35 D A 405 
9.50 A.. Delhi >. D 18.58 

l Trains cancelled 
Train No. . ` between “ Remarks 


. 1SHB/4 SHB Bhatinda-Shri Due to diversion of 341 UP/ 
f Ganganagar 342 DN Delhi-Firozpur pas- 

ay senger to/from Shri Ganga- 

nagar Consequently 3 SHB 


will be renumbered as 1 SHB 


; Si Stoppages withdrawn due to poor z 


patronisation E : 
` Train No | Station bo f 
145 UP/146 DN Chakki Bank (Due to diversion 
4 DI ' Mongolpuri via Pathankot) 
341 UP (experimental from Jai Jai wanti alg 
16-11-82) K 
1PN ` Tripal Halt 
"4 PBI- . `> Tripal Halt _ 
“91 UP Pataudi Road 


49 UP/50 DN (experimental Anji Shahabad 
A ‘from 1-10-82) . 

' 1 PBJ i Lunsu Halt 
1-PN -do- 

1. 69 UP Triveni Exp will leave Allahabad at 5.22 hrs 
against 4.40 hrs and reach “Lucknow at 9.50 hrs against 
9,35 hrs. : ; ae 
< 2,70 DN. Triveni Exp will leave Lucknow at 16.45 hrs 
against 16.40 hrs and reach Allahabad at 21.35 hrs against 
21.45 brs. l l 
. 3. 85 UP will arrive/dep MGS at 2.53/3:13 hrs against 
3.08/3.28 hrs. j = 
' 4. 23 DN will arrive/leave Delhi 13:00/3.50 hrs against 
13,15/14.35 hrs arriving Firozpur cantt 21.40 hrs against ‘22,25 
brs . es 

5. 505 UP will leave Barabanki 15.30/15.15.35 hrs against 


16.30/16.35 hrs and reach Lucknow at 16.15 hrs against © 


17.20 brs. 
’ +6, 92 DN Bikaner mail will leave Bikaner at 18.25 hrs 
against 19.05 and arrive Delhi at 6.05 against 6.50 hrs. l 
7:94 DN Jodhpur Mail will leave Jodhpur at 15.10 hrs 
against, 14.20 hrs and reach Delhi at 6.50 hrs against. 6.05 hrs. 
~ 8:°90 DN Bikaner Exp will leave Bikaner at 8.55 against 
7.55. hrs. i 
9. 91 UP Bikaner Mail wlll leave Delhi at 21.05 -against 
21.10 and.arrive Bikaner at 8.30 hrs.against 9.10 hrs. ; 
* 10. 96 DN will leave Marwar at 18.35 against 18.15 hrs. : 
.,11,-503 UP Marudhar Exp will arrive Jodhpur at 22.30 


against 22.05 hrs. 


è 


` -37, 8 LF will arrive Ludhiana 


12. 509 Mandor Express will arrive Jodhpur at 5.55 brs 
against 6.45 hrs. 


13. 208 DN will arrive. Phulera at 6.30 hrs against 6.10 hrs. 


14. 540 DN will leave Lucknow at 16.20 hrs against. 
16.00 hrs reaching/dep Barabanki at 17.20/17.15 hrs. 


15. 2 TF will'leave Tundla at 5.30 hrs against 3.50 hrs and 
reach Farrukhabad at 10.45 hrs against 9.05 hrs. 


16. 389 DN will arrive Allahabad at 10.25 hrs against 
6.30 hrs. ‘ - 


17. 2 AC will leave Tundla at 7.30 hrs against 6.30 hrs 
reaching Kanpur at 13.35 hrs against 13.15 hrs. 


. 18. 355 UP Agra-Bareilly passenger will arrive Bareilly at 
6.25 hrs against 5.55 hrs. 


19. 2 AB will leave Bareilly at 4.45 hrs against 5.00 hrs. 


20. 4 AB will arrive Aligarh Jo at 16.40 h i 
16.25 hrs. rs against 


21. 3 AB will leave Aligarh Jn at 17.50 hrs against 
18.00.hrs reaching Bareiliy at 0.15 hrs against 0.10 hrs. : 


22. 2 ACM will arrive Aligarh Jn at 0.10 h insi 

23.55 hrs. i eee 
23. 3 BC will leave Balamau at 14.40 hrs against 14.55 hrs. 
24. 4 BC arrive Balamau at 20.30 hrs against 20.15 hrs. 


25. 2 SSB will leave Shabjahanpur at 5.55 hrs against 
6.15 hrs reaching Balamau at 13.50 hrs against 14.00 hrs. ` 


26. 2 SS will leave Shabjahanpur at 14.05 h f 
14.20 hrs. ! rs against 


27. 1 SS will leave Sitapur city at 19.00 hrs against 19.05 
brs arriving Shahjahanpur at 23.30 hrs. against 22.35 hrs, ° 
28. 1 UR will leave Unchahar at 8.50 hrs against 9.15 hrs. 


R 29. 2 UR will arrive Unchahar at 18.35 hrs against 18 10 
rs. 


ion 1 RUD will leave Raebareli at 3.50 brs against 4,16 
TS. : 


i 31. 2 RUD will arrive Raebareli 23.40 hrs against 23.25 
IS. 
32. 3 AA will arrive Atari at 19.10 against 18.25 hrs, 


' 33. 12 JH will leave Jalandhar city at 20.35 hrs against 
19.33 hrs, arriving Hoshiarpur at 22.03 hrs against 21.00 hrs. 


34, 11 JH will leave Hoshiarpur at 22.40 hrs against 
au woe arriving Jalandhar city at 23.50 hrs against 
22. rs. 


35. 1 NJ.will arrive Jalandhar city at 22.40 h : 
22.20 hrs. TS against 


36. 2 JMP will leave Pathankot at 4.15 against 4.00 hrs, 


r 


at 21.15 hrs. agai 
21.40 hrs. HiS against 


38. 369 will arrive Firozpur cant at 19.50 h i 
19.35 hrs. ; rs against 


39. 3 AD will leave Amritsar at 1040 hrs against 11.10 
hrs, arriving Dera Baba Nanak at 13.15 hrs against 13.45 hrs. 


40. 4 AD will leave Dera Baba Nanak at 13.45 h ing 
14.15 hrs. ` 45 hrs against 


41. 6 AD will arrive Amritsar at 22.10 hrs against 
21.25 hrs. 


42. 1 ABQ will leave Amritsar at 4.06 hrs against 


4.45 brs. 
~“ 43. 3 ABQ will leave Amritsar at 12.45 brs against 13.30 


hrs, arriving Qadian at 15.15 hrs against 15.30 hrs. 


44. 2 LJH will leave Ludhiana at 5.25 hrs. 
5.40 hrs. | 


45. 3PB will leave Pathankot at 15.35 hrs against 14.20 


against 


. hrs, arriving Baijnath Paprora at 22.10 hrs against 20.40 hrs. 


46. 1 PN will leave Pathankot at 18.00 hrs against 16,30 
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hrs, arriving Nagrata at 23.30 brs against 24 25 hrs. - 

DATs. ZPN will-leave Nagrota-at.2.50.-hrs. against 4.30-hrs, 
arriving Pathankot at.7.25 hrs against 8.50 hrs: nde ` 

48.. 2 DS will arrive Delhi at 11.45 hrs against 11.15 hrs. . 

Pie 340 wil arrive Saharanpur at 20.55 hrs. against 
a 50. 3-DG will leave Ghaziabad at 11.40 hrs against 11,20 
brs, arriving DeJhi at 12.35 hrs against 12.15 brs. oe 
Ss 4 DG will leave Delhi at 13.05 against 12.50 hrs. > . 
752. 1‘NGN will leave Ghaziabad ‘at 10.56 against 10.38, 
„brs, arriving New. Delhi at-11.55 hrs against 11.37. hrs. _ |: 
-© 53, 1 HNP will leave Hazrat Nizamuddin at 2.55 brs, 
“against 3.15 hrs, arriving Panipat.at 5.35 hrs against 5.55 hrs. 
~- $4. 3 NP will arrive Khurukshetra. at 21.45 brs against, 
22.00 hrs. f [e 
©- 55, 2 JPR will leave Jind at 3.00 hrs against 3.25 hrs. - 


56. 4 JPR willarrive Rohtak at 14.50 hrs against-14.35 lirs, 
a 57. LRKB will arrive Bhiwani at 9.05 hrs against 9.25 hrs. 
~~ 38: 3 RKB will leave Rohtak at 15.05, hrs against 14.50 hrs. 
"59. 4 RKB will leave Bhiwani at 11.25 hrs against 


"60, 5 RKB will arrive Bhiwani at 19.17 “hrs against 
19.45 hrs. P 

< 61.6 RKB will atrive Rohtak at 19,00. hrs -against 
_ 19.25 hrs. K 

` 1462.-344 will arrive Delhi at; 19,55, hrs against 18:35 hrs. 

63. 4DJ will leave Jind at 17.30 hrs against 15.25 brs 

‘arriving Delhi at 22.00 hrs against 19.55-hrs. 
u 64. 4 DSS will leave Shamli at 3.45 hrs against 3.25 hrs, 
=~ 65. 6 DSS will leave Shamnli at 5.30 hrs against 5.15 hrs. 

- 66, 331 will leave Delhi at 9.50 hrs against 7.48 hrs. : 
=, 67. 2 SSM will leave Saharanpur at 15.05 hrs against 
-14.45 brs... ' 
68. 2KS (old No 10 KS) will leave Simla at 10.50 hrs 


69. 1 RS will leave RTGH at 5.50 hrs against 6.15 hrs and 


= gill arrive SRDR at 8.00 hrs. against 8 .25-ħrs. 


Nehru and Commonwealth 

(Contd. from page 14) 
- more realistic today than it was under Nehru, for, 
“India rightly feels that it stands to benefit by its 


Commonwealth links in the global economic sphere 
and further its own objectives of collective self- 


- reliance among developing countries. 


G 


T 


- for Portugal 


Notwithstanding Nehru’s deep commitment to the’ 


Commonwealth, occasions arose during his. own 
: fifetime' when the commitment was subjected to 
severe tests. Indo-Commonwealth relations came 
-Ünder sharp pressure in the wake of British support 
or during the Goan crisis in 1961 when 


_ London adopted strident anti-Indian stand and vjr- 


iat 


tually condemned India for liberating Goa. There 


were public demands in India urging the Govern-. 


7 ment to sever the Commonwealth links when Britain 


ana 3 


’ India’s membership of the 


chose to support Pakistan’s case on Kashmir in the 
United Nations in 1957 and for a few years there- 
after. Even after India had announced that it 
would never give up’ its stand that Kashmir was an 
integral part of India,.Britain continued to support 
the demand for a plebiscite. It was during one 
such. occasion y admitte 
Lok Sabha that he felt for the first time in, many 
years that there was perhaps a need to reconsider 
* Tne Commonwealth. Al- 
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‘that , Nehru ruefully admitted to the 
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70. 3 RS will leave RTGH at 16.50 hrs against 16.15-hrs 
and will arrive SRDR at 18.45 hrs against 18.05 hrs.: > 
71. 2 RS will leave SRDR at 8.55 hrs against 9.20 hrs and: 
will arrive RTGH at 10.55: hrs against.11.05 hrs. ee ear 
- 72. .4 RS will leave SRDR at 19.45 hrs against 18.50 “hrs 
and will arrive RTGH at 21.50 hrs against 20.55 hrs. =. ` 
73. Z SH will leave SDLP at 3.25 hrs against 2.40 hrs and 
will arrive HMH-at 8.35 brs-against 9.15 hrs. ise 
74, 2 EK will leave EKN at 9.00 hrs against 9.30 hrs and 
will arrive KLYT at 12.40 brs against 13.10 hrs. arse 
75. 1 EK will leave KLYT at 14.15 hrs against 14.45-hrs 
and will arrive EKN at 18.00. hrs against: 18.30 hrs. ` 


- 76.1 JM will leave JU at 4.50 hrs against 4.40. hrs and 


‘will arrive MJ.at 8.25 hrs against 8.05 hrs. 


77. 3 JPJ will arrive JU at 6.35 hrs against 5.50 hrs. - 
78. 4 JPJ will leave JU at 21.55 hrs against 22.15 hrs. 
79 2RM will leave MTD at 4.05 hrs against 3.40 hrs. 


Introduction of: through ‘and 
sectional coaches 


Points between slip Train by which Type of . 

of through coaches hauled coaches 
introduced: : 
Samastipur- 505/49-50/506_ 3 tier sleeper—One 
Amritsar _ -2nd class —Two 
Trupati- . 80/51/21-22/ 3 tier sleeper—One 
H. Nizamuddin 50/79 rE Gy : . 
Gorakhpur- 43/44 (3 tire sleeper—One 
Kanpur L%nd class - One 


For detailed information, reference may be made to Novem 
ber 1983 issue of Northern Railway Time Table available ‘for 
sale at Railway Booking/Reservation/Enquiry Offices and -book- 
stalls at important stations, : 


Chief Operating Superintendent 





though Nehru was a disillusioned man after China’s 
wanton aggression against India in 1962, he success- 
fully resisted British attempts to pressurise India 
into, a settlement over Kashmir. 

It is a matter for conjecture how Nehru would 
have assessed the utility of the Commonwealth con- 
nection had he lived longer and the course- of Indo- 
Pakistan relations became stormy after the 1965 war. 
But during his lifetime, till at least the stage when 
India got embroiled in wars with Pakistan and with 
China, Nehru was a Commonwealth man. There 
was good ground for the feeling in India that after 
his death the importance of the Commonwealth cen; 
nection would decline in Indian foreign policy cal- 
culations. However, the one important factor that 
influenced Nehru’s successors to stay on within ‘the 
Commonwealth was that the influence of Britain as © 
a major world power had declined, and India her- 


` self. had gained sufficient self-confidence in inter- 


national relations to feel that she could tackle the 
occasional pinpricks from her opponents and critics, 
whether in the Commonwealth or in the Nonaligned 
Movement. AE 

But history will surely record that but for Nehru’s 
decisive influence in opting for the Commonwealth 
ties, the character of this‘ institution would have 
been totally different, not to mention the fact that 
it might in all probability have ceased to exist. DL): 


“Nehru Behest ( from page 17) 

` Janguage, sex and other categories, to strive to 
build a society free from €xploitatidh of man by 
. inan, a society in which-democracy in ‘the truest 
sense would grow from-the village to the national 


aes pe, T 


of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes to a fair deal 
for women, has been the failure of the youth of the 
past, those who were young and could have dared 
‘and acted at the dawn of freedom.. That the situa- 
_ tion is not changing reflects the failure of succeeding 
-generations of youth. How otherwise could reviva- 
lists, obscurantists, money-grabbers, and such other 
parasites draw youth into their nets? How else-could 
students, even inthe best institutions of higher 
learning in the land, take to senseless violence over 
the pettiest of issues when millions remain deprived 
of the barest necessaries for sub-human existence? ` 

We see youth being used for partisan and nefari- 
ous ends by all kinds of anti-national groups, 


from religious extremists to agents of ‘urban and’ 


rural money-bags and their political and bureau- 
* cratic allies. There is today no political party, no 
patriotic organisation capable of mobilising this 
“-yast reservoir of youth power and harnessing it to 
the many-faceted task of nation-building. It -is 
- undeniable that the passing generation has set an 
` example in selfishness and callousness that has had 
-a baneful influence on the rising generation. But-is 
‘4t enough to say this and leave it at that? 

| Surely the younger generation, especially ‘the 


` educated section of it, has the inescapable res- ` 


‘ponsibility of thinking for itself, individually and 
collectively. After all youth in many parts of the 
.'world have played a powerful political role in the 
“past; they have been the fountain head of new, 
.. dynamic, radical ideas; they have, to use Nebru’s 
favourite words, dared and acted, leading to changes 
‘in the lives of the common people. “Youth,” said 
Nehru once, “is not hidebound. Youth can think 
and is not afraid of the consequences of thought.” 
Thought “‘is the most revolutionary thing on earth” 
and “it is because youth dare think and dare act 
- that it holds out the promise of taking out this 
country and this world of ours from the ruts 'and 
the mire in which they have sunk.” 

. . Ideas cannot exist and flourish in a vacuum. 
_ They have to be the vehicles of ideals — political, 
Social, economic. 
‘ur own national traditions, including regional, 
religious, cultural, linguistic and other traditions, 
‘and discard those that are outdated and ‘itrelevant 
in the modern age. The basic ideal is to build our 
‘national society on the foundations of democracy, 
Secularism and socialism, ‘enshrined in the Consti- 
‘tution and repeatédly emphasised by Nehru — and 
‘by Gandhi in his own way. Soon after Indepen- 


‘dence Nehru said something. which is not a bit - 


outdated today, thirtysix years later, showing 
‘where we have gone wrong: “There is ‘today 4 
-. .§aarrowness and intolerance and insensitiveness and 
.-< Jack of awareness which rather frighten me.” Do 
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The very first. need is to study ` 


we not today feel the same concern when we find 
mindless resort to violence, an almost total neglect 
of the starving and -the shelterless, a failure even 


‘to make thé Tiajority of our people literate, let 


‘alone giving the children of this country anything 
like an education, the spurt of bride-burning and 
woman-baiting? 

- Jt seems clear that the urgent need is the 
‘overhauling of ‘the ‘system that makes all -this 


-possible and prevents the flowering of our youth, 


-especially in the so-called lower strata of society 
— which is only a polite way of describing . the 
vast numbers who are being cynically and cruelly 


-exploited even while they produce the wealth of 


‘this land in which they have no share. Every- 
thing requires drastic change—from the way politi- 
cal power is wielded in collusion with economic and 
social vested interests, to the system of education, 
-to the distribution of national income and wealth. 
-Many people talk of stability. But there can be 
no stability when the base is crumbling; the super- 
structure, howsoever lovely it may look to those 


“who profit from it, cannot stand by itself. The 


superstructure and the base must form one solid 
whole if the edifice is to survive, if there is to be 
what we call stability in the political, economic and 
social spheres, not to speak of the international 
sphere. 

And this is not a task that can be entrusted to, 
or be taken up by, a generation that has reached 
the evening of its career, granting that even 
some who are advanced in age try to stir 
up the old fire of idealism. It has to be 
taken up by the youth, young men and women. 
Any attempt to disturb the status quo to bring about 
a measure of justice in society is bound to face 
resistance. And that means young people must 
organise themselves, at the same time clearly defin- 
ing for themselves the social and economic goals 
they want the nation to achieve. Every kind of . 
vested interest has to be fought, and this is not 
easy, considering that some of these have gained a 
hold over people’s minds through deceit and hum- 
bug, while some others of a newer brand have inter- 
national ramifications. These have to be fought, 
and that means sacrifices have to be made. 

That really is the challenge facing our youth 
today. Will they dare to think and act? Not in 
haste, not foolishly, but wisely and maturely. To 
pay homage to Jawaharlal Nehru means to take’ up 
‘this challenge. Not at Shantivana, not merely on 
November 14. All over the country, and day after 
day and week after week and month after month 
and year after year. 

It is a long, arduous struggle. ‘Dare and act’ is 
the only mantra. O 

NEXT WEEK 
in 
Mainstream 
Impact. of Social Science 
on Public Policy 
by Sita Radhakrishnan 
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PANDIT BROTHERS 


9-10 F, Connaught Place, New Delhi ` 
and 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi 
| Founded in 
-1927 


We are custodians 
of 
a tradition of honesty, 
integrity and customer service 
set by 
Late Pandit R.N. Haksar 


Stockists for 
Full range of Bombay Dyeing fabrics 


Household Furnishings of quality Hosiery, Foam 

` Pillows & Mattresses, Carseat Covers, Cotton 

Carpets, Garden Umbrellas and Lucknow 
Chikan Goods, 
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( El Salvador: 
Profile of Terror 


A.D. 


Salvador: by Joan Didion: Chatto 
& Windus, London, 1983 


66 THERE is a special kind of 
> practical information that 
the visitor to El Salvador acquires 
immediately, the way visitors 
to other places acquire infor- 
mation about the currency rates, 
the hours for the museums. In 
El Salvador one learns that 
vultures go first for the soft- 
tissue, for the eyes, the exposed 
genitalia, the open mouth. One 
learns that an open mouth can be 
used to make a specific point, can 
be stuffed with something emble- 
matic; stuffed say, with a penis, 
or, if the point has to do with 
land title, stuffed with some of 
the dirt in question. One learns 
that hair deteriorates less rapidly 
than flesh, and that a skull sur- 
rounded by a perfect corona of 
hair is not an uncommon sight in 
the body dump,” says American 
journalist Joan Didion in her 
long report entitled Salvador. 

El Salvador is a country where 
at the airport immigration per- 
sonnel brandish automatic 
weapons and there is no way of 
knowing whether they belong to 
the Army or National Guard or 
National’ Police or Customs — 
Police or Treasury Police or 
some other shady organisation. 
And while kids are playing on 
the grass a woman drives a 
Toyota pick-up van to and from 
a steep cliff apparently learning 
to drive but in fact disposing of 
dead bodies over the cliff. And 
when an American ambassador 
succeeds in getting arrests an- 
nounced by the Government it 
is considered a great accomplish- 
ment. A Salvadoran can get 
highly agitated when told that 
the Church can offer sanctuary 
for the Church is not neutral 
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territory. Were not over thirty 
people killed during the Archbi- 
shop’s funeral in San Salvador? 
At night one has to be con- 
stantly alert not to flash the 
torch at a slight sign of move- 
ment in the bushes, for the light 
can invite eternal darkness by 
way of a bullet. Intellectuals can 
find no location that is off limits 
except the U.S. Ambassador’s 
residence. 

No subtle differences between 
the various brands of Marxists 
exist in Salvador. Anyone react- 
ing toa death in the family is 
dubbed an ‘out and out Marxist’ 
and done away with. Whoever 
is not expressly with the Right 
must be with the Left. It is as 
simple as that. And counting 
“the day’s bodies” is a normal 
routine for reporters. Half a 
dozen men dead does not qualify 
as a newspaper story. And’ it 
may be necessary to wear bullet- 
proof vests ina hotel and stuff 
the mattresses against the 
window as added protection. 
Reminding one another that a 
particular guerrila was found 
dead on Thursday is a subject of 
tea-time conversation for nuns 
and priests. Even architecture 
has adapted itself to the pervad- 
ing fear in the country and the 
most characteristic feature of 
the houses are the walls of stone 
reinforced with ten feet of brick 
covered with barbed wire that 
is sometimes electrified. The 
click of metal interrupts sleepy 
afternoons in the market place 
and the slightest of movements 
like the opening of a purse can 
cause guns to clang up and down 
the street. All this one learns 
from Salvador. 

Joan Didion unravels the ‘exact 
mechanism of terror’ as it was 
unravelled to her during her visit 
to that country in 1982. The fear 
that grips every mind is vividly 
described by her. She never looses 
sight of her subject, that is the 
way terror operates. She does 
not go into raptures over a Latin 
American market, is not surprised 


` at electricity failures and does 


not complain against unclean 
drinking water. 

The reporter’s keen sense of 
observation and insistence on 
checking on facts given by both 
sides stamps the book with the 


mark of authenticity although, 
as Didion observes, in Salvador 
it is impossible to check on facts. 
People are bound to get muddled 
up with the rapidity of killings; 


` they use numbers to express the 


magnitude of repression, not 
giving an exact account of what 
had happened. Not much diffe- 
rent from the way we treat 
numbers here. 

Yet the same journalistic 
hunger for verification overloads 
the work with long quotes from 
the US Embassy’s chronology 
of events and compilations by the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
as well as other accounts by other 
reporters. Gradually the book 
becomes a long description of a 
society numbed with fear without 
any attempt at exploring the 
cause behind the visible effect. 
Would it not have been better if 
the reporter had broken through 
the habit of making no comments 
of her own and only letting the 
facts speak for themselves? It is 
obvious that she writes for an 
already informed readership, but 
if only she had dwelt a little 
more say on land relations in that 
country the book would have 
appealed to a wider readership. 
What took Joan to Salvador and 
then what prevented her from 
meeting the opposition forces, 
the FMIN and other guerilla 
groups at work? These questions 
remain unanswered. And the 
guerillas’ point of view, their side 
of activity, their list of successes 
and failures, must wait till some- 
one else documents them. 

The only hopeful words in the 
book are those of Joseph Conrad. 
Joan has picked up a passage 
from his Heart of Darkness as her 
introduction. It says, ““This was 
the unbounded power of eloqu- 
ence — of words — of burning 
noble words. There were no 
practical hints to interrupt the 
magic current of phrases, unless 
a kind of note at the foot of the 
last page, scrawled evidently 
much later, in an unsteady hand, 
may be regarded as the exposition 
of a method. It was very simple, 
and at the end of that moving 
appeal to every altruistic senti- 
ment it blazed at you, luminous 
and terrifying like a flash of 
lightning in a serene sky: ‘Exter- 
minate all the brutes.” D 
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MADHYA PRADESH: 
ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 


Better Prospects for Agricultural 
Production 

` An additional area of 3.62 lakh hectares has been 
brought under Kharif cultivation as compared to 
the area sown under Kharif crops during last year. 
This increase in area has been from the fallow land. 
In 1982-83, Kharif crops were sown in the area of 
126.33 lakh hectares. The favourable monsoon is 
also expected to yield higher output this year. 
Against the final Kharif production forecast of 
70.63 lakh tonnes during the last year, production 
of 83.45 lakh tonnes is estimated during 1983-84. 


In all, 25.74 lakh ha. have been brought under 
high yielding varieties of paddy, jowar, maize and 
Barley this year. An additional area of 50,000 ha. 
will.be brought under gram cultivation during Rabi 
as the late monsoon would help in achieving this 
target. 


A total quantity of 27,130 quintals of quality seed 
of wheat, gram, peas, mustard, kusum and linseed 
will be distributed in the divisions for Rabi. Simi- 
larly, a target of over 1.73 lakh quintals of fertiliser 
has. been fixed for distribution during Rabi season. 


Land and Water Resources Management 


Under the auspices of the Madhya Pradesh 
Council of Science and Technology, a meeting of 
the Task Force Committee to identify priority areas 
of research in rational management of Land and 
‘Water Resources was held recently. 


Necessity for undertaking study for linkage of 
agricultural prices with general price level, as well as 
the limitation in growth and stagnation of agri- 
culture production was discussed. Need for proper 
development of livestock position in the state was 
emphasized for improving dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts. Limitations of non-availability of adequate 
animal feed, proper breed of animals were pointed 
out and it was suggested that joint efforts be made 
by the agriculture, forest and veterinary departments 
for better results in this regard. 


No Change in Paddy Policy 


The State Cabinet has decided that the Paddy 
and Rice policy this year will be the same as it was 


during the last year. During the last year, a levy 
of 60 per cent was imposed on the export of paddy 
and rice and the levy of same percentage was impos- 
ed on the milling of rice. The Government of India 
have already announced the support prices of 
paddy which are Rs. 132, Rs. 136 and Rs. 140 -per 
quintal. The Government will purchase Juar on 
support price through its own agencies. A decision 
was also taken to impose levy of 25 per cent on the 
export of maize from the State. This levy will be 
payable to Marketing Federation and Nagarik 
Aapurti Nigam. 


The State Cabinet has also decided to increase 
the stock limit of wheat to 1,000 quintals from 250 
quintals, which was prescribed earlier under the 
M.P. Foodgrains Licencing Order 1965. Similarly, 
the stock limit for the rice mills has also beer 
increased from 1,000 quintals to 1,500 quintals. 


Seoni Malwa Moyabean Plant 


Construction of the Soyabean processing plant 
has been completed at Seoni Malwa in Hoshanga- 
bad district and production in this plant will begin 
from January next. The work on three’ more soya- 
bean plants is under progress in the State. 


The area under soyabean has increased from 
60,000 hectares in 1970 to eight lakh hectares in 
1982-83. The target of bringing 18 lakh ha. under 
soyabean by 1985 has been fixed in the State. 


Survey of Export Potential 


The Madhya Pradesh Export Corporation has 
commissioned the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade 
to undertake an export potential survey of the State. 


The survey will identify selected products for 
export and will suggest a suitable framework for 
export marketing activities. 


The survey will also examine the existing supply 
base of selected products and determine the scope 
for development of exports of such items and level 
of industriai development in this State. 


The survey will include food products, forest pro- 
ducts, textiles, garments, handicrafts, engineering 
goods, chemicals and pharmaceuticals and minerals, 


Issued by the Directorate of Information & Publicity, Madhya Pradesh 
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` Sales Tax 
( from page 5) 


though they did not give the same 


{ grounds. West Bengal opposed it 


on the ground that its imple- 
mentation would further abridge 
the financial powers and auto- 
nomy of States and wanted the 
matter to be referred to the Sar- 
karia Commission. The Finance 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh 
agreed with Jyoti Basu and as- 
serted that replacement of sales 
tax by additional excise duty 
would rob the States of an 
important instrument which 
could be used effectively for 
directing the economy of the 
_ States. He described the propo- 
salas “ʻa retro grade step interms 
of the emerging Centre-State 
relations”. 

Almost identical views were 
expressed by the Finance Minis- 
ter of Jammu and Kashmir, and 
he was strongly supported by 
R.K. Hegde who contended that 
the Central Government had un- 
limited scope for levying taxes 
and its financial powers were 
much greater, while those of the 
States were very limited and 
even those powers were being 
sought to be curtailed. His 
demand was that the States 
should be authorised to levy 


arn, R n s 


Reagan’s Crusade 
( from page 7 ) 

threatened by any examples of 
socialism that seem to be work- 
ing in that part of the world. 

That is why Cuba is seen as the 
greatest threat, for that country, 
with a population about the size 
Greater London has, despite 
the blockade, managed to end 
unemployment, achieve a growth 
tate higher than the USA, has 
been able to provide free medical 
and health care for all, increase 
.the expectation of life, and reduce 
the infant mortality rate to 
Western European levels and, in 
addition, to make available uni- 
versal day care provisions for all 


. babies from the age of three 


months until they reach school 
age, and to do all that witha 
great deal more political freedom 
than is to be found in most of 
the dictatorships that are so 
popular in Washington. 
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additional excise duties, but he 
little realised that here he oppos- 
ed the Jammu and Kashmir 
Finance Minister who had 
opposed the levying of additional 
excise duties on the ground that 
the benefits would go mostly to 
producer States. 

The Congress(I) Chief Minis- 
ters welcomed the proposal in 
principle but wanted proper safe- 
guards for weaker and backward 
States so that they could get pro- 
per share in tax revenue. Their 
apprehension was that, if tax 
collection was adopted as the 
basis of devolution, the backward 
States would suffer. This view 
was explained at length by the 
Chief Minister of Himachal 
Pradesh who thought that the for- 
mula of devolution of tax reve- 
nue yielded by additional excise 
duties, as recommended bv the 
Tripathi Committee, would freeze 
the share of his State at the level 
of average revenue earned during 
1979-80 — 1981-82, irrespective 
of the rise in consumption of the 
items. He suggested that addi- 
tional excise duties on controlled 
items like cement and pet- 
roleum products should be dis- 
tributed on the basis of actual 
despatches from factories and 
depots during the year under 
consideration. He referred to 
the impact on the price level. 


No wonder that there are a lot 
of people asking why they have 
to go on living under those 
military dictatorships, just so 
that the multinationals can go on 
making profits, at their expense, 
in the certain knowledge that if 
there is any industrial or political 
unrest the “trouble-makers”’ will 
be shot or will “disappear”. 

After the American invasion of 
Grenada to blank out just that 
sort of progressive development 
there, ied by the New Jewel 
Movement, the question is bound 
to arise as to whether the same 
type of American intervention 
could happen here, although there 
is no point in having nightmares 
about the landing of American 
troops in Britain, because they 
are already based in this country 
in sufficient strength. For if the 
existence of successful socialism 
represents a permanent threat to 
capitalism, we do not have to 
wait for US tanks to remove an 


Almost similar apprehension 
was expressed by Chief Minis- 
ters of a number of States 
ruled by the Congress(I). Kerala 
Chief Minister Karunakaran 
was not preparea to go beyond 
a general discussion onthe re- 
port of the Tripathi Committee 
and opposed any decision on the 
proposal being taken in a hurry. 
His view was that any diversion 
of fiscal powers from the States 
to the Centre was liable to affect 
the States adversely, if past ex- 
perience was any guide Replace- 
ment of sales tax by additional 
excise duties on sugar, textiles 
and tobacco failed to give ade- 
quate revenues to his State. 

One does not know how far 
the views of Chief Ministers 
were influenced by approaching 
elections and the campaign by 
Opposition parties for greater 
autonomy for the States. Though 
the Union Finance Minister had 
earlier said that some Chief 
Ministers had wanted that in- 
stead of the proposed five items 
23 items should be subjected to 
additional excise duties in place 
of sales tax, no one raised this 
demand at the conference. 

The Finance Minister is still 
hopeful that his persuasion will 
yield results and an agreement 
will be reached on the proposal. 
(November 7) 


elected Labour Government, since 
the process has, in one sense, 
already started under Mrs 
Thatcher. ' 


It is precisely because this pre- 
sent Conservative Government 
cannot bear to see examples of 
successful socialism that the 
Cabinet is now “intervening” to 
remove the elected Greater 
London Council and the other 
metropolitan boroughs, and to 
appoint “Commissioners” to run 
the NHS, and to prepare for 
“mopping up operations” against 
the “pockets of resistance” that 
they expect will remain, in the 
trade unions, when the new legis- 
lation comes into effect. 


That is why the defence of 
Grenada, Nicaragua and Cuba 
matters — since their struggles 
for social justice are the same as 
ours. 


—Courtesy: The Guardian Weekly, 
November 6, 1983 
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Kohi Disagrees (from paga 6) 


keel soon thereafter. Although 


there have been contacts at lesser . 


levels, no West German Chan- 
cellor has visited India since 
1968. West Germany has had a 
succession of distinguished Chan- 
cellors (Adenauer, Erhard, Willy 
Brandt and Helmut Schmidt), 
all of whom played major roles 
in Western politics, but none of 
them were able to visit India. 
For that matter, no president of 
India has yet visited West 
Germany, though there have 
been a number of Prime Minis- 
terial visits, the last being that of 
Morarji Desai in 1979. If not 
on any other count, at least on 
that of a Chancellor’s official 
visit to India, Indo-German 
relations must be said to be 
taking a new and hopefully more 
positive turn. 

Kohl’s visit was preceded by 
the announcement that West 
Germany would supply whatever 
spares were available in that 
country for the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Plant in terms of an agree- 
ment reached on October 6 after 


West German experts had visited 
Tarapur to assess its require- 
ments. During Kohl’s visit, the 
possibilities of an agreement on 
cooperation in civil aviation and 
space technology have been 
worked out. There is a proposal 
to launch a German satellite from 
Sriharikota range using Indian 
rockets. Kohl has reacted sympa- 
thetically to the Indian sugges- 
tion that Bonn use its influence 
to persuade the industrialised 
rich to be generous in regard 
to IDA (VII) replenishments. 
Whatever the positions on 
global issues, India and West 
Germany have no reason to 
complain about the level of their 
bilateral political and economic 
ties. The trade volume has risen 
over the years (around Rs. 1400 
crores), but India’s inability to 
push up its exports has kept the 
balance adverse to India. There 
has however been genuine growth 
in Indo-German economic coope- 
ration in the fields of technology, 
industry, agriculture and culture, 
and Bonn’s assistance has been 
generous. India is the largest 
single recipient of West German 


foreign aid in various forms, to 
the extent of nearly six billion 
Deutschemarks or Rs. 2400 
crores. India accounts for 14 per 
cent of the total German expen- . 
diture under its financial coope- 
ration with the Third World. 
India has had impressive assis- 
tance from Bonn in setting up 
the Indian Institute of Techno- 
logy in Madras, building the 
Rourkela steel plant, expanding 
the Bhadravati plant, establishing 
a petro-chemical unit, a tyre 
factory, expanding the automo- 
bile industry, building a turbine 
plant, modernising railway trans- 
portation, assisting nuclear 
development, supplying a scienti- 
fic ship for oceanic research and 
cooperating in space programmes. 
A total of 1200 collaboration 
agreements in many spheres 
operate currently, ranking next 
only to Britain with 1500 and 
USA with 1250 agreements. 

The scope for Indo-German 
cooperation, however, is imme- 
nse, and the Chancellor’s visit 
must usher in further intensifica- 
tion in areas already covered as 
also new ones. (November 7) D 


SOVIET TITLES ON PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


Nikolai Luzin: ` 

NUCLEAR STRATEGY AND COMMON SENSE 

pp. 360, Rs. 6.25 : 
This book analyses the great battle waged by the Soviet 

Union and the other countries of the socialist community 

for peace and prevention of a nuclear holocaust. 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 
pp. 495, Rs. 10.75, 1982. 


This is a collection of articles by prominent Soviet scholars 
and high-level Party and government executives analysing 
questions related to the foreign policy of the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government after the 26th CPSU Congress and the 
drive to curb the arms race, avert the war danger and streng- 
then and expand international cooperation. The collection 
also carries articles by clergymen, artists and cultural 
workers, reviews of work for peace and disarmament by 
Soviet non-governmental organisations, and a reference 
section. 

Andrei Yermonsky: 
THE PATH TO PEACE — A VIEW FROM 
MOSCOW 


pp. 150, Rs. 1.50 $ 

The author discusses in this book the major principles and 
aims and trends of Soviet foreign policy. He exposes the lie 
of the bourgeois and revisionist propaganda about the 
“growing Soviet military threat to the world” and shows the 


Please forward your orders to: 


People’s Publishing House Pvt. Ltd. 

5-E Rani Jhansi Road, New Delhi-110055. 
Punjab Book Centre 

S.C.O. 1126-27 Sector 22-B Chandigarh-160022. 
(Postage Extra) 


nature of anti-Sovietism as a strategy of imperialism, which 
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T2 Indian National Congress will complete one 

hundred years in 1985. This is the time for 
retrospection. The Congress, which accomplished 
a historic mass revolution — the Quit India or 
August Revolution of 1942 — and liquidated the 
mighty British empire in India, was founded in 1885 
under moderate ‘loyalist’ leadership, more or less as 
a debating society of the upper class elite, seeking 
“colonial self-government within the Empire” 
through limited constitutional reforms. 

.The appalling mass poverty and frequent famines 
— 18 in the last quarter of the 19th century — 
wiping out millions of people, prompted A.O. 
Hume, Englishman and member of the Civil Service, 
to warn Lord Northbrooke in 1872: “Your Lord- 
ship can probably hardly realise the instability of 
our rule....[ am strongly impressed with the convic- 
tion that the fate of the Empire is trembing in the 


balance and that any moment some tiny scarcely” 


noticed cloud may grow and spread over the land a 
storm raining anarchy and devastation.” The 
‘Mutiny’ of 1857, later hailed by the Indian people 
as the First War of Independence, was still fresh in 


. the memory of those who worried about the stability 


of the imperial system. 


Hume was the founder of the Congress which was 
formed in December 1885 in Bombay. The object 


_ was to liberalise the ‘steel frame’ of British rule and 


not to replace it; to Indianise some administrative 
services and secure some economic privileges and 
interests, reflecting the demands of the English- 
educated upper and middle classes. The sufferings 
of the masses and their life-and-death questions 
were not the subject matter of Congress discussions. 
Cut off from the masses and confined to the privi- 
leged classes with their “drawing room politics” of 
representations and resolutions appealing to the 
British sense of justice, the moderates bad no pro- 
gramme for advancing the cause of nationalism, let 
alone a struggle for independence. 


Thrown into the sea of misery in the warst ever 
economic crisis following the First World War, 
aggravated by the ruthless exploitation and repres- 
sion of colonial rule, the hungry millions of peasants 
and workers were growing desperate, looking for a 
national leadership that could lead them against 
British imperialism and the system of exploitation. 
The success of the Russian Revolution in 1917 also 
influenced the working class movement against 
exploitation. Sporadic violence and terrorism 
rendered the situation more explosive. In such a 
situation, the pernicious Rowlatt Bills arming the 
Government with extraordinary powers to crush the 
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Vance of Gandhi-Nehru Approach. 





national movement, threw down the gauntlet to the 
Indian people and the national leadership. 

The question was: Who would accept the chal- 
lenge? The Congress under the moderates had no 
answer — and there was no national party except 
the Congress. Admist the encircling gloom, suddenly 
Indian politics took a miraculous turn. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s magic call to the people for a countrywide 
hartal on April 6, 1919, in protest against the 
Rowlatt Bills had an electrifying effect on the teem- 
ing millions, creating a revolutionary upsurge 
against the British Raj. The amazing change brought 
about by Mahatma Gandhi among the masses, the 
disciplined way in which he commanded the revolu- 
tionary mass upsurge was unique in the history of 
revolutions for national and social liberation. 

A giant among the leaders, Gandhiji moulded 
leaders to mould the people so as to build the India 
of his dream. “My dream of Swaraj is the poor 
man’s Swaraj,’ Gandhiji said in 1931. Under his 
leadership the Congress of the moderates was radi- 
cally transformed into a revolutionary mass organisa- 
tion fighting imperialism on both the political and 
the economic fronts, attacking at the same time the 
‘system of capitalist and feudal exploitation. This 
was the secret of Congress dynamics, changing 
dialectically, negating the negative and conservative 
while strengthening the positive and the progressive 
to take the nation forward to its cherished goal. 

Mahatma Gandhi provided an ideological leader- 
ship for evolving a classless society free from all 
kinds of exploitation, declassing himself to the ranks 
of the Indian proletariat and claiming thus to be a 
socialist. While adopting officially the resolution 
on the socialistic pattern of society at the Avadi 
session of the Congress in 1955, Jawaharlal Nehru 
said it was not a big jump to a new position, point- 
ing out that “since Gandhiji came to the Congress 
the outlook of the Congress was socialist”. 

Nehru was among Gandhiji’s first converts when 
the Mahatma gave the revolutionary call to the 
masses for a countrywide hartal in April 1919 hurl- 
ing defiance at the British Raj. Gandhiji did it 
initially, not through the Congress but by forming a 
Satyagraha Society. Nehru was aglow with 
inspiration. Gandhiji’s emergence lifted him up 
from the tame, uninspiring liberal politics of tne 
Congress which he found suffocating and lifeless. 
In Nehru’s own words “Gandhiji was like a power- 
ful current of fresh air that made us stretch our- 
selves and take deep breath, like a beam of light 
that pierced the darkness and removed the scales 
from our eyes, like a whirlwind that upset many 
things but most of all the working of people’s 
minds. . Get off the backs of these peasants and 
workers, hè told us, all you who live by their 
exploitation; get rid of the system that produces 
this poverty and misery”. (Towards Freedom, p. 48). 
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Under Gandhi’s leadership the Congress moved 
into the obscure villages, the dung-heaps of India, 
away from the drawing-room politics of the urban 
elite, identifying itself with the rural poor — the 
landless peasants, artisans, weavers, spinners, 
Harijans, that is, all the oppressed and the exploited, 
whom he called ‘Daridranarayana’. Gandhi’s con- 
structive programme with ‘economic equality’ as the 
master-key, together with Hindu-Muslim unity, 
removal of untouchability and khaddar, brought the 
concepts of socialism and secularism into the day- 
to-day struggle of the toiling masses uniting them 
irrespective of race, religion, language and region, 
against all exploitation and domination, foreign and 
indigenous. When Gandhi brought together the 
Congress movement for Swaraj and the Khilafat 
movement led by the Ali brothers (against the 
dismemberment of Turkey), the Congress commit- 
ment to secularism was reinforced. 

Why Socialism? Jawaharlal Nehru stressed the 
need for adoption of the goal of socialism by the 
Congress and towards that end the adoption of an 
economic programme on socialist lines, especially 
from 1927. Answering the question ‘Why Socialism?’ 
Nehru said: “I am convinced, the only key to the 
solution of the world’s problems and India’s pro- 
blems lies in socialism. And when I use this word, 
I do so not in a vague humanitarian way but in the 
scientific economic sense.” He tirelessly explained 
how poverty and unemployment could be liquidated 
and backwardness removed only by socialism, by 
which he meant a complete change from the capita- 
list system. 

The goal of socialism also imparted a new mili- 
tancy and revolutionary urge to the freedom move- 
ment by inspiring the workers, peasants and youth 
to jump into the national revolution. In 1927 
Nehru, along with other socialist youth, formed the 
Independence for India League as a pressure group 
within the Congress to hasten the pace of the free- 
dom struggle. With Nehru as Chairman and 
Acharya Narendra Dev as General Secretary, the 
League, though short-lived, included the most un- 
compromising militant patriots like Subhas Chandra 
Bose. Congress youth were inspired by the socialist 
idea] and it could be said that the term Congress 
youth was synonymous with socialism. 

Gandhi prepared the ground at the grass-roots, 
giving the revolutionary mass line for action, 
while Nehru gave it the content of scienti- 
fic approach to all problems. Gandhi’s social- 
ism — a greatest contribution was the installa- 
tion of Nehru as President of the Congress in 
1929, breaking the Congress tradition and brvsh- 
ing aside all opposition. Although Gandhiji him- 
self was the choice for President for that term, he 
declined and made room for the young socialist 
Nehru. Thus Gandhi, for all practical purposes, 
installed a socialist leadership in the Congress in 
that early period when the organisation was domi- 
nated by moderate elders opposed to radical ideas. 
Nehru was 39 then and represented the progressive 

outh. f 
i However, Gandhiji remained the supreme leader of 
the Congress and the country in leading mass move- 
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ments and in all other important matters, though he 
ceased to be even an ordinary member of the Cong- 
ress from 1934. Gandhiji was the main source of 
inspiration and strength to Jawaharlal Nehru 
when he was Prime Minister as much as before 
Independence. Prime Minister Nehru once referred 
to Gandhiji as a “young man of seventy seven”. — 
“It is always a pleasure and inspiration to meet 
this young man of seventy-seven.... We always feel 
a little younger and stronger after meeting him and 
the burdens we carry seem a little lighter.” The 
combined leadership of these two extraordinary 
men guided the destiny of the nation. Together 
they represented India — what might be called the 
Gandhi-Nehru Era. The ideclogical foundation: 
they laid is still sustaining India in facing challenges 
and overcoming crises. 

Under the Gandhi-Nehru leadership the Congress 
became a revolutionary mass movement. and the 
largest mass party of global importance, striking 
deep roots among the rural masses and gradually 
among the urban working classes, defining Swaraj 
in terms of socialism and drawing the broad spect- 
rum of progressive and patriotic forces into the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

The Karachi Congress (1931) was a landmark, for 
the resolution adopted called for nationalisation of 
all key industries, public transport and services 
securing of fundamental human rights including 
labour’s rights including a living wage, and agrarian 
teform to help the peasants. Nehru’s Presidential 
Address at the Lahore Congress (1929), apart from 
the famous call for complete independence, was sig- 
nificant for projecting a clear perspective of socialist 
reconstruction through planning. lt was the first 
time a Congress President linked complete indepen- 
dence to socialism. : 

At the Lucknow session in 1936, Nehru as the 
President for the second time declared: “I should 
like the Congress to become a Socialist organisation 
and to join hands with the other forces in the world 
who are working for the new civilisation”. Mean- 
while, in the Congress itself, under the guidance of 
Nehru, the socialist movement grew up in the 
country, both in respect of theory and as a guide to 
action, strengthening the Congress ideologically to 
move forward with greater clarity and also bringing 
within the Congress fold the organised labour and 
kisan masses through trade unions and kisan sabhas. 
Gandhi popularised the slogan of Kisan-Mazdoor 
Raj, heightening the political role of the peasant 
and the industrial worker. i 

In 1938 the Congress set up a National Planning 
Committee with Nehru as Chairman for preparing 
a blueprint for socialist reconstruction of the 
national economy. The Quit India Resolution adop- 
ted on August 8, 1942, in Bombay proclaimed: ‘Al 
power and authority must belong essentially to the 
workers in the fields and factories, to promote their 
well-being and progress.’ 

All top leaders were put behind bars or under 
detention on August 9, 1942, and the country was 
seemingly leaderless. But the ordinary masses 
worked wonders, performing extraordinary deeds 
and making a truly mass revolution all over the 


country, -in every nook and corner. The-revolution 
swept forward and continued till the imperialists 
recognised they had to quit India. The August 
revolution placed before the Indian people the twin 


goals of complete independence and socialism. The, 


mass workers of the Congress spread this message 
among the people, particularly projecting the 
Gandhi-Nehru ideological leadership more correctly 
than many middle-rank and even some top leaders 
opposed to socialism. Economic emancipation of 
the suffering masses was the meaning of ‘poor man’s 
Swaraj’. This was the significance of‘the Gandhi- 
Nehru leadership. 

Only a socialist India can speak from a position 
of strength to the world powers and play a crucial 
role in strengthening the forces of world peace, 
social progress and mass prosperity by “joining 
hands with the other forces in the world working 
for the new civilisation” as emphasised by Nehru in 
his Presidential Address in 1936. It was for this 
reason that Gandhi designated Nehru as his ideo- 
logical heir in 1942 and later by his intervention 
made Nehru the first Prime Minister of independent 
India, setting aside the claim of senior colleagues. 

The object of this article is to highlight the 
Gandhi-Nehru ideological line and the goal it set 
before the nation in fighting imperialism and its 
reactionary allies in the country — the forces of 
feudalism, capitalism and communalism. To streng- 
then this line for carrying forward the Gandhi- 
Nehru heritage of socialism and secularism is the 
supreme need of the present time to fight the same 
forces which are more powerful and more organised 
now than ever before on a global scale for destabi- 
lising and overthrowing progressive and socialist 
governments, specially among the newly liberated 
countries following an independent path of self- 
reliance and asserting their independent role in 
world politics. It is a fight between two diametri- 
cally opposited value-systems — the value system 
based on freedom, socialism and secular democracy 
and the system totally opposed to all these. 

This is the challenge of the eighties posed to India 
and some other nonaligned countries by the impe- 
trialist and neo-colonial powers. In India the 
capitalist-kulak axis and fascist organisations of 
communal, regional and separatist forces are their 
principal allies. i 

‘After the miserable Janata experiment of 1977-79 
the Congress came back to power routing these 
forces in 1980. The Congress went to the masses 
upholding the Gandhi-Nehru ideological line of 
socialism and secularism. That alone re-established 
in the mass mind the identification of the’ Congress 
with the masses. The Quit India Revolution set in 
motion all the revolutionary and radical forces in 
the.country to end imperialism. capitalism and 
allied forces. This is the answer to the present 
challenges also. This means that the Congress led by 
by Indira Gandhi must meet the challenge by 
speeding up the radical process of socialist trans- 
formation and by reawakening the same spirit of 
revolutionary resolve of the freedom struggle 
through direct mass involvement and mass participa- 
tion in the massive task of social transformation. 
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The experience of bank nationalisation is there to 
show that bold social measures alone create the 
radical mass upsurge needed to isolate and sweep 
away the vested interests and right reactionary 
forces and to give the Congress a democratic mass 
base. At the time of bank nationalisation, the 
teaming millions stood behind Indira Gandhi, giving 
her the strength to lead the nation on the road to 
socialism. Socialism is the demand of the age: to 
wipe every tear from every eye by ending unemploy- 
ment, poverty and backwardness is the pledge as 
well as the heritage handed down to Congressmen 
by the Gandhi-Nehru leadership. 

The main thrust of Congress activities should be 
to-revive the revolutionary tradition of the freedom 
struggle under the Gandhi-Nehru leadership. This 
alone can take the Congress back to its roots among 
the masses, making it once again a revolutionary 
mass organisation as of old to complete the unfi- 
nished task of the revolution, namely socialist recon- 
struction of India. This calls for uniting all pro- 
gressive and radical forces in the country to fight 


‘the right reactionary forces rooted in the existing 


system of capitalist and semi-feudal economy. It 
will be perilous not to see that this system is provid- 
ing the socio-economic base for the imperialist and 
neo-colonial powers to back the destabilising forces 
of reaction in India through multinational corpora- 
tions and other subversive agencies. 

This is a mammoth task, basically an idcological 
task, more so internationally in the global con- 
frontation, posing the questions of war versus 
peace, neo-colonialism versus self-reliance, dictator- 
ship versus democracy — all boiling down to the 
question of capitalism versus socialism. 

This calls for an ideological transformation of the 
Congress through a process of polarisation and 
purge. The emergence of Gandhi as the sole leader 
of the Congress was the outcome of sucha process, 
forcing the exit of the old conservatives and modera- 
tes. That was the first great purge. After Inde- 
pendence, the major wave of ideological polarisation 
and purge took place under the leadership of Indira 
Gandhi in 1969. This should now be carried to its 
logical conclusion, since Right Reaction has been 
attempting subversion of progressive measurcs since 
1969. The lesson of 1977 should be borne in mind. 
The Congress has to be transformed into an ideo- 
logical party with a committed cadre. 

- Long before Independence, Nehru expressed his 
wish to convert the Congress into a socialist orga- 
nisation. He also warned that socialism should be 
taken in its scientific sense, in view of the fact that 
there are opponents and pseudo-socialists so inter- 
preting socialism as to confuse the people. The 
Congress, forged under the Gandhi-Nehru leadership 
as the instrument of national revolution for political 
independence, should now be forged as the instru- 
ment of socio-economic revolution, so as to complete 
the unfinished tasks of the Indian revolution. This 
is imperative to save the nation from the interna- 
tional conspiracy of neo-colonialism and world mo- 
nopoly capitalism to divide and dominate its vast 
population and resources by using Indian reaction 
as their stooge. C 
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New India ( from page 12) 


as an outlook of “giving” rather than of “taking.” 
Nehru’s greatness lies in his appreciation of the 
strength as well as weakness of India’s Tradition. 
From the standpoint of a liberal and socialist, 
Nehru discerned “the inner weaknesses” of Indian 
Tradition. The main point emphasised by Nehru was 
that excessive preoccupation with questions of “‘life 
Within” had led India’s creative minority to ignore 
the vital questions of life of the outer world; mastery 
over the self acquired-complete precedence over 
mastery of the external environment. This one- 
sideness produced fatal consequences. Nehru dia- 
gnosed the incapacity to throw up arid sustain the 
“idea of material and technical progress” on the 
one hand and the “idea of equality” on the other as 
_the two basic deficiencies of the Indian Tradition. 
Tradition alone, in Nehru’s view, therefore, could not 
supply the world-view relevant for survival and deve- 
lopment in the modern age. The very compulsion of 
living in the modern age necessitated drawing upon 
the rich liberal and Marxist heritage and creatively 
adapting it to the requirements of a new India. 

Nehru, however, was as impatient with imitative 
liberals and Marxists as he was with the blind tra- 
ditionalists. Nehru’s critique of Nineteenth Century 
liberalism is as significant today as his critique of a 
mechanical application of Marxism to Indian con- 
ditions. To the liberals steeped in Nineteenth 
Century ideas of liberal democracy and unaware of 
its limitations in the context of mass awakening in 
the latter half of twentieth century, Nehru addres- 
sed the following words which have great relevance 
in the present context: ; 

“A democracy is not a purely political, affair. The Nine- 
teenth Century conception of democracy of each person 
having a vote was a good enough conception in tbose days, 
but it was incomplete, and people think in terms of a larger 
and deeper democracy today. Afer all there is no equality 
between the pauper who has a vote and the millionaire. 
There are a. hundred ways of exercising influence for the 
millionaire which the pauper has not got. After all there is 
no equality between the person who has tremendous educa- 
tional advantage and the person who has had none. So 
educationally, economically and otherwise people differ 
greatly. People will, I suppose, differ to some extent.’ But 
the whole point was that there should be equality of oppor- 
tunity and they should be able to go as far as they can go... 
It becomes incumbent on us, not only for humanitarian 
reasons but from the standpoint of fulfilment of funda- 
mentals of democracy to raise up those people who are low 
down in the social and economic scale and to bring to them 
equality of opportunity of growth and progress”. (Speech to 
Constituent Assembly 1948) ...‘‘A full-fledged politician 
democracy means, progressively, what might broadly be 
called economic democracy”. (Speech to Associated Chamber 
of Commerce, 1953). 

This concept of democracy and socialism being 
indivisible and being incomplete without each other 
was a novel approach reflecting Nehru’s attempt 
at bridge building between liberalism and Marxist 
socialism in the Indian context. If Nehru was 
critical of Liberals for refusing to see the link 
between democracy and socialism, he was critical 
of the Marxist socialists for refusing to see the 
importance of democracy for socialist transforma- 
tion. Further, Nehru’s critique of Indian socialists 
(including Communists) was that in an economi- 
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cally and culturally backward country like India, 
the very existence of poverty and exploitation did 
not by itself create a reyolutionary situation or a 
revolutionary activity. On the contrary, poverty 
provided a more favourable soil for obscurantism 
or for anarchism than’ for genuinely revolutionary 
politics favouring and based on the masses. In other 
words, Nehru believed that the process of economic, 
social and cultural development on the one hand 
and of socialist transformation on the other were 
mutually re-enforcing. By keeping themsélves 
isolated from the mainstream of economic and 
social development, the socialists did not help the 
process of socialist transformation. At the same 
time, Nehru criticised with equal sharpness the 
view of those short-sighted nationalists who,: by 
opposing the process of socialist transformation, 
were opposing the full release of the creative energy 
of the Indian people without which broad-based 
and sustained economic and social development was 
not feasible. . 

In other words, Nehru was all the time emphasis- 
ing that the true patrioit, the enlightened liberal and 
the non-doctrinaire socialist were partners in the 
common cause of building a new India. 

Events in the post-Nehru era have fully confirmed | 
these insights contributed by Nehru. In particular 
the grand concept of cooperation of the reformers 
of Indian Tradition, the liberal democrats and 
socialists of all persuasion in the building of a new 
India is as fresh and relevant today as it was in 
the past. This Nehru vision of regeneration and 
reunification of national forces which has been 
confirmed and vindicated by history needs to be 
operationalised into concrete politico-economic 
programmes and organisational initiatives to lift 
the country from the morass of pessimism in which 
it is sunk today. 

We conclude this article with a passage from the 
second Raul Prebisch Lecture by Indira Gandhi 
delivered in Belgrade on June 8, 1983. The follow- 
ing passage embodies the spirit of the Nehru tra- 
dition; it also articulates the restless and untiring 
search for a better path for India and the world: 

“Tama soul in agony. As one who feels passionately 
about freedom, I cannot but be alarmed at the continuing, 
pushing domination, the new methods and forms of 
colonialism. This is all the more pernicious because less 
obvious and less recognisable. Except fora few places, the 
visible presence of foreign rule has gone. Weare free to 
run our affairs and yet are we not bound by a new type, a 
surrogate colonialism? ... Is it not time for us to pause from 
our daily concerns and to ponder over this new dependency? 
Instead of reacting, should we, the developing nations, not 
think of acting on our own? 

“Development is not merely economic or material, but 
something much wider, encompassing all aspects of our 
universe and of the human personality, no less than the 
environment. We cannot neglect the preservation of cul- 
ture, the encouragement of arts in which I include the folk 
traditions. We must take cognisance of ancient love, much 
of which was based on sound common sense, of medicines 
from locally available herbs, building materials more suited 
toclimate dnd style of living. Every country must keep 
and enrich its special ethos. There is no conflict between this 
and modernity. Material well-being must be accompanied 
by the blossoming of our inner resources, sharpening our 
perception and enhancing our range of feeling. With ex- 
panding knowledge of the outer world we should be able to 
look deeper within ourselves”. @ 
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An Exercise in Escapism 


T# compulsions of consensus makes strange 

bedfellows of the members of the Nonaligned 
and Commonwealth groupings. Given the complexi- 
ties of the" present-day multi-polar world, it is only 
to be expected that’ no’ two nations or groups or 
blocs can find much common ground. in their assess- 
ment of the currént global political and economic. 
issues.- This inability inevitably leads them to subs- 
cribe to positions in public which they abhor in 
private, and put their seals of approval on formula- 
tions which are aimed solely. at the preservation of 
the unity and ‘cohesiveness of the institutions, to 
which they, belong. The alibi is consensus. At the . 
New Delhi CHOGM (November 23-29, 1983) as at 
the March NAM Summit, the compulsions of con- 
sensus made a casualty of many strongly-held 


and publicly articulated positions of the member ` 


states. 

Not being ctisis-management ‘institutions, neither 
the Non-aligned movement nor the Commonwealth 
tends to adopt strong positions on global issues, and 
the thrust towards moderation in language and 
approach is ostensibly based on the desire and need 
to retain elbow room for negotiations with power 
blocs. Thus, it should be no surprise that the New 
Delhi Statement on Economic Action and the Final 
Communique have turned out to reflect ‘patently 
moderate stances on matters over which a stronger 
advocacy was‘called for. 


Left to herself, according to Indira Gandhi who 
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chaired the Commonwealth Summit by virtue of 
being the Head of the host Government, she would 
have preferred more explicit positions on the 
Grenada crisis and the NAM demand for an inter- 
national conference on money and finance for 
development with universal participation. India had 
not given up its principled stand on such matters 
nor had NAM demands been diluted or weakened. 
Admittedly, the trend towards compromise posi- 
tions reflected in the Commonwealth communique 
would not attract the charge against India of surren- 
dering the principles held dear by the Nonaligned 
fraternity since the bulk of the Nonaligned compo- 
nent in'the Commonwealth also subscribed to the 
formulations in the final communique. Indeed, the 
deliberations of the summit, both in New Delhi and 
in Goa where the traditional retreat was held, it 
especially the Nonaligned 
member states in the Caribbean, which advocated 
moderation against the background of the peculiar 
circumstances in which the US invasion of Grenada 
took place. Forbes Burnham of Guyana wanted 
the Commonwealth to condemn unequivocally the 
sovereignty of 
Grenada. Eugenia Charles of Dominica, on the 
other hand, turned out to be the most vocal cham- 
pion of the cause of the six Caribbean States ae 
he 
wanted her Commonwealth colleagues to bear in 
mind the plight of the smaller countries which were 
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susceptible to the strategic games which super-powers 

play and to turn away their wrath from US. 

In the end, the communique’s formulation was based 
on a general agreement that the emphasis should now 
be on reconstruction, not recrimination. The com- 
munique spoke about the readiness of the Caribbean 
Community to assist in the maintenance of law and 
order in Grenada and in case of any requests from 
the interim administration, the Commonwealth 
leaders will give a sympathetic consideration. What 
was, in the process, left vague was the Commonwealth 
reaction to the possibility of the Caribbean Com- 
munity creating a security force to help maintain law 
and order in Grenada. Nowhere in the formulation 
was it recorded that an invasion of the island had 
taken place, that its sovereignty had been violated 
and that the foreign presence was very much there. 
This omission was sought to be clouded by the sum- 
mit’s interest in a special study to be prepared by 
the Secretary General of the “‘needs of such small 
states consonant with the right to sovereignty and 
territorial integrity that they shared with all 
nations.” Butshould or should not the invading 
Americans pull out and pull out fast? There was 
ominous silence on this, a silence which Indira 
Gandhi sought to justify on the plea that some 
matters had better be forgotten where consensus 
demands compliance. 

On the Cyprus affair, a thread of unanimity ran 
through the Commonwealth leadership, which ended 
up by expressing solidarity with its colleague, the 
Cyprus President Spyrous Kyprianou. After hearing 
his version of the developments arising from the 
unilateral declaration of independence in northern 
Cyprus by the Turkish Cypriots led by Rauf 
Denktash, the summit set up a five-nation group 
(Australia, India, Guyana, Nigeria and Zambia) 
which would liaise with the United Nations to 
secure the implementation of the Security Council 
demand for the abrogation of UDI. This was per- 
haps the one decision which left the summiteers fully 
pleased at themselves; although itis open to ques- 
tion whether the action group will fare better than 
the Security Council. Already, Bangladesh has ruffled 
the dovecotes by suggesting that there are two sides 
to the Cyprus question, although Gen. Ershad has 
restrained himself till now from recognising UDI. 

‘The international media appears only too conscious 
of the further complexities which Cyprus would 
‘attract if the Islamic Bloc reacts favourably to UDI 
by way of solidarity with Turkey. The question was 
posed to Indira Gandhi who hesitated awhile before 

. enunciating her characteristic “‘let’s wait and see” 
formula. 

Between Melbourne (1981) and New Delhi (1983), 
the Commonwealth position on Namibia has regis- 
tered a significant advance. The Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere perhaps spoke for all his colleagues 
when he cautioned against undue optimism in res- 
pect of Namibian decolonisation. 

At the New Delhi Summit, Indira Gandhi spoke 
feelingly on Namibia pointing out that the Common- 
wealth could no more shirk its responsibility in 
securing Namibian freedom. Indeed, if there was 
one thought permeating the speaches at the opening 
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day of the CHOGM (Nov. 23) it was that somehow 
the New Delhi meeting would find a way out of 
the thicket Namibia just as the Lusaka (1979) Summit 
had engineered the Zimbabwean independence. This 
sentiment no doubt stemmed from good intensions, 
and as Julius Nyerere later pointed out, was not in 
tune with the reality. Between Melbourne and 
New Delhi, the linkage issue the (US-backed South 
African theory that Namibian freedom was linked 
to the withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola) 
stalemated progress totally. 

There seems to be good ground for Indira 
Gandhi’s plea that the latest CHOGM declaration 
on Namibia is “quite good” and represents a “‘big 
step forward’. Jt commits the entire Common- 
wealth, including Britain and Canada to the firm 
rejection of any “attempt to link the independence 
of Namibia with the withdrawal of Cuban troops 
(from Angola)”. 

Secondly, although there is no mention in it of 
the American propensity to bolster up the South 
African regime, a sentence has been inserted which 
could be interpreted by those who want to as an 
anti-American projection: “South Africa’s occupa- 
tion of Namibia is illegal, and acquiesence by any 
member of the international community in South 
Africa’s attempt to undermine the central role of 
the United Nations in this matter strikes at the fabric 
of international order.” 

Thirdly, the declaration urges the members of the 
Contact Group (US, France, West Germany, 
Canada and Britain) to exercise their influence to 
secure the speedy and unconditional implementation 
of the Security Council resolution 435 of 1978. The 
Nonaligned component in the Commonwealth had 
no doubt Margaret Thatcher in mind when it inser- 
ted these formulations, and to the extent that she 


has subscribed to it, Britain stands committed. to ` 


pull her weight with US to modify its pro-Pretoria 
stance. The declaration also mentions that if 
South Africa continues to obstruct, the adoption of 
“appropriate measures” under the UN Charter will 
have to be considered. One must draw some consola- 
tion from the fact that the Commonwealth position 
is not publicly known to be adversary to the 
linkage theory. 

The West Asian impasse is not basically of 
Commonwealth concern although it fits in with the 
universal anxiety over the capacity of tension centres 
provoking wider global conflagration. The communi- 
que demanded the withdrawal of all foreign armed 
forces from Lebanon “other than those present at the 
express request of the Government of Lebanon”. 
The formulation naturally evoked questions point- 
ing out the contradiction in the Commonwealth 
stand, which allows the Cuban presence in Angola 
but opposes the American and Israeli presence in 
Lebanon. Indira Gandhi was rather defensive on 
this at her press conference, but the succeeded in 
carrying conviction for her view that no demand for 
the withdrawal of the Syrian forces had been urged 
because of historical reasons; the Syrians had gone 
there in the first place at the invitation of the then 
Government of Lebanon. Undoubtedly, the present 
situation was complex, but the aim was to suggest 
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measures which would defuse the “explosive situa- 
tion which poses a danger to Asia, and indeed the 
whole world.” 

During the Retreat in Goa, where the heads of 
government found themselves in the unexpected 


- position of having to mix business with pleasure, 


the former claiming more time, the Summit decided 
to issue a separate declaration on international 
security, presumably because they did not want the 
impact, of their assessment to be clouded by the 


verbiage in the communique. The Goa Declaration,’ 


the idea of which was an Indian contribution and 
was on par with an identical one issued by the 
NAM Summit, contained a timely appeal to the 
two super-powers to resume a genuine political dia- 
logue. All the participants, “despite differences of 
approach which affect the way we analyse and ‘judge 
events” agreed that relationship between the two 
world’s major military alliances were in danger of 
becoming more confrontational. 

The allusion to the threat tothe “future of 
civilisation as we know it”? was to the acceleration 
of the nuclear arms race, the breakdown of the 
Geneva talks on Euromissiles, the deployment of 
Pershing and Cruise missiles in Britain and West 
Germany and the consequent lowering of the thre- 
shbold of nuclear confrontation. Margaret Thatcher 
and Pierre Trudeau must no doubt have been at the 
receiving end of the charge that they were in their 
own way contributing tothe acceleration of the 
nuclear race, the former agreeing to the missiles 
deployment and the latter supporting it. At least in 
Trudeau’s case, his pro-peace credentials were some- 
what uplifted by his decision to undertake a one- 
man peace mission to the capitals of nuclear weapon 
powers. The Commonwealth not only blessed his 
initiative but also awaited the outcome of his one- 
day visit to Beijing. He was to have reported to the 
summit the outcome of his Beijing dialogue, but 
returned to New Delhi after the summit had wound 
up. However, the stand of the nonaligned compo- 
nent within the Commonwealth against the missiles 
deployment in particular and the arms race in 
general must have had their own lessons for Britain, 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand and must have 
induced them to join in the endorsement of Indira 
Gandhi’s emphasis that the stopping of the nuclear 
arms race is central to the progress on disarmament. 
Earlier during the proceedings in New Delhi, Indira 
Gandhi had come out strongly against the advocacy 
by Trudeau of the wholly unjust and totally discri- 
minatory Non-Proliferation Treaty. In his speech 
on the opening day, Trudeau said that NPT was 
deserving of greater support from those who had 
not subscribed to it. Apart from Indira®Gandhi, 
many African nations also fought this contention. 

A great deal of hope had been raised that the New 
Delhi Summit would advocate strong positions on 
the economic issues. There was largely to the vigor- 
ous advocacy of the contents of the Commonwealth 
special study entitled “Towards a New Bretton 
Woods”. The document was conservative in its 
approach to the restructuring of the international 
financial institutions and fell far short of the New 
Delhi NAM Economic Declaration, the main theme 
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of which was the need for an international conference 
on money and finance for development with univers- 
al participation. For India the awkward point was 
that after the NAM Summit, there was the common- 
wealth Finance Ministers’ meet at Port of Spain, 
India had supported this document rather thought- 
lessly. 

The Commonwealth suffers from certain in-built 
inhibitions in respect of the international economic 
scene. Not all the industrialised rich are its members 
(the major ones like US, France, Japan, West 
Germany and Italy are not in tune with the Non- 
aligned positions and have done little to promote a 
North-South dialogue) nor does it include the oil-rich 
Arabs. This inhibition naturally acted as a con- 
straint and found its echoin the omission of any 
reference in the New Delhi Statement on Economic 
Action to the demand for a New International 
Economic Order. 

India would naturally have been expected to 
adhere to the NAM views on NIEO, the demand 
for a North-South dialogie and the restructuirng of 
the financial institutions like IMF and the World 
Bank. Here again, the compulsions of consensus 
appear to have stood in the way of Indira Gandhi, 
who told the summit that what was needed was not 
so much the winding up of the institutions as tke 
improvement in their functioning. She seems to have 
laboured this point hard. At the press conference 
too, she was loathe to “‘criticise” the institutions on 
the ground that they had helped and were helping 
the developing countries. 

There was a strong undercurrent of realisation 
during the discussion on the economic crisis that it 
would be pointless to pin high hopes on an economic 
recovery without the active cooperation of Washing- 
ton. This led to extremely moderate positions being 
taken, and consequently the communique contained 
no demand for a radical reform of the Bretton 
Woods institutions. But presumably to placate the 
Non-aligned component, the “‘common belief“ was 
articulated that the institutions “need to be adapted 
and better equipped to help cope with the full 
magnitude of the global crisis”. 

Again, as a palliative, the statement was so drafted 
as to convey the impression that the four “Western 
countries”, Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, were as much interested in bridging the 
North-South gap among the Commonwealth nations. 
As for universal participation, a sentence figures in 
the Statement which can be freely interpreted to 
mean that the idea is not repulsive but only impracti- 
cal: “We believe that the situation calls for a com- 
prehensive review of the international monetary, 
financial and relevant trade issues. An immediate 
process of preparatory consultation is needed to 
identify areas of agreement, potential agreement, 
and areas requiring further consideration. A/I the 
countries affected must be directly involved in the 
discussions and decision-making. There is a widespread 
belief among us that it will be necessary to discuss 
these issues at an international conference with uni- 
versal participation. The preparatory process could 
result in a consensus on convening such a conference.” 
(emphasis added) 





Juxtapose the New Delhi Statement on Economic 
Action against the assessment of the role of the 
United States in the Secretary-General’s report to 
the summit: “A particularly distressing feature of the 
last two years has been the tendency of the US, the 
world’s richest nation, to distance itself increasingly 
from the generosity and enlightenment which marked 
the high point of its internationalism. It has cut 
back on aid for even the poorest nations. It has 
hindered efforts to improve world liquidity. It has 
pursued domestic policies without much concern for 
their effects on world economic recovery and its has 
led the resistance to a coordinated approach to 
global recovery.” 

The New Delhi Statement is not even half as 
strong as this on its assessment of the roots of the 
global crisis. However, by implication there is a 
reference inasmuch as the view is expressed that 


the economic recovery is subjected to risks because 





of high interest rates, excessive budgetary deficits, 
inflationary policies of the rich and rising protection- 
ism. In any case, the developing world can draw 
some solace from the Commonwealth decision to 
establish a Consultative Group for the purpose of 
promoting a consensus on the issues covered by the 
statement. The group will: be composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments from Britain, Canada, Fiji, 
India, New Zealand, Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago 
and Zimbabwe, together with the Secretary General. 
Taking an over-all view, the CHOGM results can 
hardly be assessed in black-and-white terms. Despite 
the constraints of consensus, there has been no slide- 
back. Whether any advance is possible beyond 
New Delhi will depend on a large measure on the 
follow-up initiatives that India along with like- 
minded countries can take to force the pace. D 
Vigilante 
November 30 








Euromissile 
Brinkmanship 


K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


HE West German Bundestag 

voted on November 22 to 
proceed with the installation of 
Pershing II intermediate range 
US nuclear missiles in West 
Germany to fulfil 
decision taken on December 12, 
1979, On the morning of Novem- 
ber 23, the first Pershing II 
missile was flown to Stuttgart in 
West Germany. The same day 
the Soviet delegation suspended 
the on-going talks on the Inter- 
mediate Nuclear Force in Geneva 
without fixing another date for 
resumption. Such a break-off by 
the Soviet Union had been 
hinted if the plan to instal Persh- 
ing II missile was proceeded 
with. 

On November 25, the Soviet 
President Andropov, ina state- 
ment outlined the counter- 
measures to be initiated by the 
Soviet Union as a response to 
the installation of Pershing I 
missiles in West Germany. These 
were (i) to discontinue participa- 
tion in talks on limiting medium 
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the NATO - 


range missiles; (ii) to abrogate 
the Soviet Union’s unilateral 
moratorium on the deployment 
of medium range nuclear. missiles 
in the European part of USSR; 
(ili) to accelerate the preparatory 
work to instal operational tacti- 


-cal missiles of increased range in 


German Democratic Republic 
and Czechoslovakia; and (iv) to 
deploy Soviet weapon systems in 
oceans and seas adjacent to the 
United States to create threats 
to that country analogous to 
those posed by it to the Soviet 
Union with the deployment of 
the Pershing II and cruise mis- 
siles. With this announcement 
the two supet-powers are entering 
into a nuclear confrontation of a 
nature not seen by the world 
since the days of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. Some have called the 
current Euromissile crisis as a 
Cuban missile crisis in reverse, 
since US is attempting to instal 
nuclear missiles in the heart of 
Europe targetting them on the 
Soviet Wnion as the latter did 
vis-a-vis the United States by 
placing missiles in Cuba in 1962. 
At that stage US reacted strongly 
and compelled the Soviets to 
withdraw the missiles from Cuba. 
Therefore the present strong 
Soviet reaction against the US 
deployment of missiles in Europe 
should not come as a surprise. 
At this stage there is little to 
be gained by analysing how this 
situation came about. It will be 
more meaningful to examine 
what are the likely consequences 
of the present US action and the 


Soviet counter-action. The Soviet 
Union had repeatedly urged in 
the past that both super powers 
should keep their missile sub- 
marines out of the range of the 
territory of each other during 
peace time. It is generally ack- 
nowledged that the number of 
Soviet missile submarines on 
patrol are fewer compared to US 
missile submarines. This may be 
partly because while 54 per cent 
of US nuclear warheads are in 
submarine launched missiles, in 
the case of the Soviet Union it 
is only 21 per cent. It is there- 
fore to be expected that the 
Soviet Union will deploy increas- 
ing number of its missile sub- 
marines close to US coasts in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
There are also speculations that 
the Soviet Union is developing a 
cruise missile and in due course 
surface ships carrying such cruise 
missiles may also be deployed 
close to the two coasts of the 
United States. In turn this will 
mean increased Soviet naval 
activity in the Barents Sea, the 
Norwegian Sea and North Atlan- 
tic on one side and the Sea of 
of Okhotsk and the North 
Pacific on the other side. This 
will result in increased American 
anti-submarine activity in these 
areas and the two operations 
together will raise the tension in 
all these areas. 

The United States has already 
taken steps to detect submarines 
close to its shores by putting in 
various underwater submarine- 
listening devices on the seabed, 
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Therefore the Soviet vessels close 
to US shores whether on the sur- 
face or under the sea will be 
easily spotted targéts. In other 
words the Soviet force deployed 
along the two American coasts 
will be a kind of trip-wire force 
like US short range and medium 
range nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe. 

There is however one diffe- 
rence. The Soviets have given a 
no-first-use pledge but not the 
Americans. Since these Soviet 
vessels with missiles with very 
few minutes flight time will be 
deployed very close to US shores, 
US will find it difficult to initiate 
a nuclear strike in Europe while 
it is exposed to the massive 
strike by missiles from these ves- 
sels deployed close to US shores. 
Consequently a nuclear strike in 
Europe will be accompanied by 
simultaneous elimination of these 
vessels. In that case there can 
be no limited nuclear war since 
the elimination of Soviet nuclear 
missile carrying naval vessels 
will require a number of. simul- 
taneous nuclear strikes. That is 
bound to provoke a Soviet stra- 
tegic retaliation. The Soviets, 
through tbis deployment have 
created a trip-wire for US close 
to their own shores. Till now 
there was only an American 
nuclear trip-wire for the Soviets 
in Central Europe. 

Since almost all Soviet naval 
vessels deployed along the US 
coasts will be targets kept under 
continuous surveillance and are 
likely to be eliminated within the 
first few minutes of a nuclear war 
there will have to be standard 
operating procedures for those 
vessels to maximise the utility of 
nuclear weapons on board. This 
is likely to place them on a “hair 
trigger” status at least during 
times of tension. 

In the European part of USSR, 
it is estimated there are at present 
243 SS-20 missiles. Now with the 
moratorium abrogated the Soviet 
Union is likely to add at the rate 
of 50 missiles per year. By the 
time the NATO plan to complete 
the deployment of 572 cruise and 
Pershing II missiles are fulfilled 
it is likely there will be well in 
excess of 400 SS-20 missiles -with 


1200 warheads since.each SS-20. 


carries three warheads. The equa- 
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tion will then be 572 medium 
range missile warheads in the 
West to 1200 Soviet warheads in 
the East. The Soviets have also 
announced that the deployment 
of SS-22 and SS-23 missiles in 
East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia with ranges of 900 and 500 
km respectively will be accele- 
rated. One wonders whether those 
who initiated the proposal of 
deployment of American medium 
trange missiles in Europe to 
counter-balance the alleged ad- 
vantage of Soviet medium range 
missile superiority over counted 
on a situation when the density 
of deployment-of nuclear missiles 
will increase on both sides of 
Europe and the equation will 
move to their disadvantage. 

The leaders of US and West 
European countries still expect 
that the Soviet Union will return 
to negotiating table at Geneva. 
General Secretary Andropov has 
stated that the Soviet Union will 
be prepared to rejoin the negotia- 
tions if US and other NATO 
countries display readiness to 
return to the situation that exist- 
ed before the commencement of 
the deployment of the American 
medium range missiles in Europe. 
In other words, the Soviet Union 
will return to talks only if US is 
prepared to discuss the with- 
drawal of its missiles in Europe, 
This is hardly likely to happen. 
Consequently it is unrealistic to 
expect the Soviet Union rejoining 
the negotiations before the 
American Presidential -elections 
next year. The Soviets are un- 
likely to give President Reagan 
an arms control settlement which 
he can wave before the American 
public while seeking a re-election. 
On the other hand it would 
appear the Soviets have decided 
to subject American population 
to a sense of nuclear threat from 
just outside their territorial 
waters. The impact of this in- 
creased threat on the American 
population and the peace move- 
ments in that country will be 
watched with interest in the com- 
ing months. 

The Soviets made many con- 
cessions during the negotiations 
and brought the number of their 
missiles to be deployed to 120 
from the present level of 243. 
They gave up the question of 


matching up with the British and 
French missiles: US too showed 
some flexibility. The US Presi- 
dent announced that the Soviet 
medium range missiles would not 
necessarily be matched by US 
in Western Europe. The Soviets 
were inflexible that Pershing II 
should not be deployed in Europe 
while US was equally inflexible 
that it well be. Both sides having 
staked their prestige on Pershing 
II the breakdown in negotiations 
was inevitable. 

Why is the Soviet response so 
harsh? One explanation, accord- 
ing to some observers, is they 
perceive that by the beginning of 
the next decade the strategic bal- 
ance with US could significantly 
deteriorate. The United States, 
through Trident If submarines, 
strategic cruise missiles on a 
variety of platforms, and mobile, 
less targetable, but highly accu- 
rate intercontinental missiles will 
greatly increase its ability to 
destroy a large number of Soviet 
targets, including its political and 
military command and control 
centres as per the US strategic 
doctrine of fighting a nuclear war 
envisaged in the Presidential 
Directive 59. The French, the 
British and the Chinese nuclear 
potentialities will also increase 
substantially in this time-frame. 
Before this happens the Soviets, 
according to these observers, 
want to bring the matters to a 
head by taking a tough line. 

The consequences of the US 
action and the Soviet counter- 
action, are yet to sink into the 
minds of large number of people 
of the industrialised world. Vast 
peace movements are waging a 
prolonged and bitter struggle to 
influence the policies ‘cf their 
governments away from the 
confrontationist posture. Let us 
hope that they will succeed in 
their endeavours to bring about 
a meaningful change in the 
policies of their governments. 
(November 27, Courtesy: AIR) 
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Must This Happen ? 


A SCENARIO OF NUCLEAR DEATH RATTLE 


SCENTISTS from distant corners of the world have been repeatedly warning that the nuclear war 


means the annihilation of humankind. Many politicians who haye long indulged in 


the game of 


nuclear deterrence so called, have begun to realise the frightening gravity of the threat posed to huma- 


nity and have begun to campaign against it. 


Millions from all walks of life in Europe and America 
have been demanding the end of the deadly missile race among the great powers. 
being dragged to the brink of the final catastrophe. 

In our country, while there is universal urge for world peace, 


And yet the world is 


the fearsome dimensions of nuclear 


devastation is yet to be fully grasped at the level of the public at large: rather, a sense of dangerous 
complacency prevails that the nuclear war is not going to destroy us, let it be the headache of those 


who wield the nuclear missiles. 


remarkable book published in the United States enti 


frightening portrayal of what life might be like for 


Keeping this in view, Mainstream reproduces here a chopter froma 
tled The Day after the Midnight which presents a 
all of us if the nuclear war breaks out. 


The book is based almost entirely on a report on the effects of nuclear war prepared by the Office of 


Technology 


Assessment (OTA) which is an agency of the United States Congress that helps legislators 


to assess the results of technological change. The Editor of the book is Michael Riordan who is aPhD 
from M.I.T. The opening chapter of the book reproduced here, captioned ‘‘Charlottesyille 1984”, des- 


cribes the scenario of what life is going to be for a small American town 


even if it escapes a direct 


nuclear hit. Charlottesville with a population of 40 thousand, is located only 100 miles away from Wash- 
ington. This fictional account was written by Nan Randall and revised by R.G. Beukers. This is repro- 
duced here with grateful acknowledgment to the publishers of the book—Cheshire Books Inc, Palo Alto, 
California— who have rendered a signal service to the cause of human survival by Portraying this death 


rattle in a nuclear holocaust. 


-- Editor 
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Tae last strand of peaceful coexistence snapped 
* during the bitter winter of 1984, plunging the 
United States and the Soviet Union into a nuclear 
nightmare from which the world has yet to awaken. 
On January 8 of that year, nuclear warheads total- 
ling more than 4,000 megatons destroyed military 
and industrial targets in the United States, killing 
close to 100 million people. Destruction ranged from 
the large industrial centers on the coasts and Great 
Lakes to small farming communities close to the 
great missile silos and military bases. The Northeast 
Corridor, from north of Boston to south of Norfolk, 
was reduced to a swath of burning rubble. The US 
counterattack had a similar, devastating effect on 
the Soviet Union. 

Still, there were some, mostly rural, areas that 
were spared the direct effects of blast and fire. Small, 
gracious Charlottesville, the elegant centre of learn- 
ing, culture, and trade in central Virginia, was not 
hit. At first it seemed like a miracle. No fireball had 
seared the city, no blast wave had crumpled build- 
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ings and buried the inhabitants, and no dark mush- 
room cloud had spread over the'sky. A monument 
to the mind and manner of Jefferson, Charlottesville 
kept its former status as a kind of genteel sanctuary, 
momentarily immune from the disaster that had 
leveled other US cities. 

The nuclear attack did not come as a complete 
surprise. For some weeks, tbere had been mounting 
anxiety as radio and television reported deteriorat- 
ing relations between the superpowers. The threat 
of possible nuclear war hung heavy in people’s minds 
As evidence reached the President’s desk that a size- 
able number of Americans were deserting the major 
cities for the imagined safety of rural areas, he con- 
sidered ordering a general evacuation. But, with the 
concurrence of his advisors, he decided that an 
evacuation call would be premature, and pos- 
sibly provocative. There was no hard evidence that 
the Soviets were evacuating, and there was a good 
chance that the crisis would pass. 

But spontaneous evacuation grew and spread. A 


week before the attack, Charlottesville had no free 
hotel or motel rooms. A few evacuees found lodg- 
ings with private families, but most were forced to 
camp by their cars in their trailers next to the fast- 
food chains on Route 29. The governing bodies of 
Charlottesville and surrounding Albemarle County 
were rumored to be concerned about the drain on 
the area’s resources. “If this keeps up,” remarked 
Alice Simms of the Board of Supervisors, “were go- 
ing to be overrun without any war.” 

Refugees came from Washington, 100 miles to the 
northeast and from Richmond, 70 miles to the 
southeast. A few of the hardier types continued on 
into the Blue Ridge Mountains and the caverns near 
Skyline Drive; the majority sought the resources of 
civilisation that the small city could provide. 

The population of Charlottesville normally stood 
a little above 40,000, while Albemarle County boas- 
ted an additional’40,000 to 50,000. With the arrival 
of the evacuees, the combined population was well 
over 120,000, 

In the week before the attack, much of the popu- 
lation familiarized itself with the location of fallout 
shelters. Little hoarding took place as retailers limi- 
ted sales of food and other necessities. Both adult’s 
and children carried transistor radios when they 
were away from home. But most of the residents of 
Charlottesville continued to live as they always had, 
although they were particularly alert for sirens or 
bulletin broadcasts on the radio. Many children 
stayed out of school. 


A? the sound of the sirens and the emergency radio 

alerts, most of the people hurried to shelter. For- 
tunately, Charlottesville had a surplus of shelter 
space for its own population, though the refugees 
easily took up the slack. Many headed for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the basements of the old neo- 
classical buildings designed by Thomas Jefferson; 
other headed downtown for the office building park- 
ing garages. Carrying a few personal effects, 
blankets, transistor radios, and cans and bottles of 
food, they converged in a quiet if unordered mass. 
For most people, the obvious emotional crises — 
grief at leaving behind a pet, anxiety at being unable 
to locate a family member or relative — were sup- 
. pressed by the overwhelming fear of the impending 
attack. 


Some residents chose not to join the group’ 


shelters. Many suburbanites had ample, sturdy 
basements and food stocks. They preferred not to 
crowd themselves. Those who had taken the pre- 
caution of piling dirt against the windows and doors 
of their basements found that they provided adequ- 
ate shelter. Among the rural poor, there was a re- 
luctance to desert the small farms that represented 
the sum of their life’s work. They wondered whether, 
if they not, they would return to find their means of 
livelihood gone. Further, many lived far from an 
adequate public shelter. So they stayed. 

Most did not see the attacks on Richmond and 
Washington as they huddled in their shelters. But 
the sky to the east of Charlottesville glowed bril- 
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‘in the basement. 


liantly in the noonday sun. At first no one knew 
how extensive the damage was. Communication 


, nationwide was interrupted as the Earth’s atmos- 


phere shivered with the assault of the explosions. 
Each town, city, village, or farm was an island 
forced to suffer its fate alone. 


AX hour after the attacks subsided, rescue squads 

and police were dispatched to scour the country- 
side for stragglers to get them to shelters. Even if 
the population was safe from the direct effects of 
nuclear warheads, another danger was imminent. 
Fallout, the deadly cloud of radioactive particles 
sucked up by the nuclear fireballs, could easily 
blanket the town in a matter of hours. No one 
could predict how much fallout there would be or 
where it would go. It could poison many of those 
idyllic rural towns and villages that seemed light- 
years away from the problems of international 
power and politics. Fortunately for Charlottesville, 
the University of Virginia and the hospitals had 
sophisticated radiological monitoring equipment, 
and the training to use it. Many other towns were 
not so lucky. 

Two hours after the attack warnings had sounded, 
the nuclear engineering staff detected the first 
fallout. Starting at a moderate level of about 40 
rems an hour—a cumulative dose of 450 rems 
received in a 1 week period is fatal to half of those 
exposed — the intensity soon rose to 50 rems an 
hour, The total dose in the first 4 days was 2,000 
rems, which killed everybody who refused to believe 
shelter was necessary and increased the risk of even- 
tually dying of cancer for those who were properly 
sheltered. For the immediate period, it was essential 
to stay as protected as possible. 

For several days, Charlottesville remained im- 
mobile, suspended in time. It was unclear just what 
had happened or would happen. The President 
delivered a message of encouragement, which was 
carried by those emergency radio stations that could 
still broadcast. As the atmosphere cleared, radio 
Station WCHV was able to transmit sporadically 
on its backup transmitter and emergency generator 
However, the message from the 
President posed more questions than it answered — 
the damage assessment was incomplete. Nevertheless, 
he said that there was a tentative cease-fire. 

In the first days of sheltering, only those with 
some particular expertise had much to do. Nuclear 
engineers and technicians from the university moni- 
tored radiation in the shelters they occupied, and 
CB radios broadcast results to other shelters. Doc- 
tors -attempted to treat physical and psychological 
ailments — the symptoms of radiation sickness, flu, 
and acute anxiety being unnervingly similar — while 
police and government officials tried to keep order. 
The rest waited. 

For the time being, the food stocks brought to 
the shelter were adequate if not appetizing. The 
only problem was the water supply, which was con- 
taminated with radioactive lodine 131. Potassium 
iodide pills available in some shelters provided pro- 
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tection; elsewhere people drank bottled water, or as 
little water as possible. 

Not all shelters had enough food and other neces- 
sities. Most shelters had no toilets. The use of 
trash cans for human waste was an imperfect sys- 
tem, and several days into the shelter period, the 
stench was overpowering. Because many suffered 
from diarrhoea — the result of anxiety,'flu, or radia- 
tion sickness — the lack of toilet facilities was 
especially difficult. 

But shelter life was not without its comforts, 
especially in the beginning. Communications by 
CB radio allowed some shelters to communicate 
with one another, to locate missing family members 
and friends. A genuine altruism or community spirit 
of cooperation was present in almost all the shelters 
— though some of them were fairly primitive. Even 
those out-of-town refugees who were crowded into 
halls and basements with the local residents were 
welcomed. Parents kept an eye on one another’s 
children or shared scarce baby food. Shelter resi- 
dents felt a sense of relief. They believed themselves 
to be among the lucky ones of this world. They had 
survived. 

Within a few days, an emergency radio station 
was able to broadcast quite regularly. There were 
occasional interruptions, though, because the iono- 
sphere does not clear all at once. The station had no 
protection from the electromagnetic pulse that can 
shatter the inner workings of electronic equipment 
during a nuclear explosion. However, by detaching 
the backup transmitter at the sound of the warning. 
Ralph Palmer, the station engineer, had protected 
his equipment. Intermittent communications from 
Emergency Operations Centers got through to 
Charlottesville officials, though the main communi- 
cations center at Olney, Maryland was silent. 
Telephone switching facilities were almost entirely 
out, although the small, independent phone company 
would be operational fairly quickly. 

Lifeline of the sheltered community was the CB 
radio. Rural Virginians had been CB fans long 
before it became a national craze, and they put 
their equipment to imaginative use when it became 
clear that Ma Bell’s coast-to-coast trunk lines might 
take a year or more to reconnect. Prodded by 
anxious refugees and local residents who had rela- 
tives and friends in other parts of the world. CBers 
tried to set up a relay system along the lines of an 
electronics pony express. Though less than perfect, 
the CB relay was able to bring limited news from 
outside, ‘most of the news being acutely distressing. 
Little was left of the coastal cities. Those who_had 
abandoned family or friends to come to Char- 
lottesville understood that probably they would 
never see them again. The first surge of grief swept 
over the refugees and those Charlottesville residents 
who were affected. In time, the sorrow of loss would 
affect almost everyone. 


© 
THe days after the attacks, a large influx of 


refugees poured into Charlottesville, many of 
them suffering with early symptoms of radiation 
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sickness. They had been caught poorly sheltered or 
too close to the nuclear targets. A few showed the 
effects of blast and fire, bringing home to Char- 
lottesville the tangible evidence of the war’s destruc- 
tion. Some refugees had driven, while others had 
hitchhiked or even walked, to reach what they 
hoped was safety and medical help. On the way, 
many were forced to abandon those who were too 
weak to continue. 

The hospitals were completely overwhelmed. Up 
to now, they had managed to treat the ill with a 
modicum of order. Patients’ beds had been moved 
to interior corridors for fallout protection; emer- 
gency surgery was feasible with diesel generators, 
hospital staff slept in the most protected areas. Some 
borderline cases in intensive care were allowed to 
die, and any elective medical procedures were elimi- 
nated. Still, hospitals were able to cope, even with 
the increasing number of common ailments caused 
by the shelter crowding. 

But suddenly this changed. Fallout levels were 
too high for anyone to be out in the open for any 
length of time, but the people came anyway. The 
carefully laid plans of the University of Virginia 
Emergency Room, devised for the possibility of 
peacetime accidents, were hurriedly modified. No 
longer was the careful showering and decontaminat- 
ing of victims possible with the single shower and 
uncertain water pressure. Instead, patients were 
stripped of their clothes and issued hospital gowns. 
With no time for studied decision, doctors segregat- 
ed the very sick from the moderately sick — the 
latter to be treated, the former given medication 
and allowed to die. 

Soon the hospitals were full. The University 
Hospital, Martha Jefferson Hospital, the Blue Ridge 
Sanatorium, and the others were forced to lock their 
doors to protect those patients they had already 
accepted. 

After being turned away, the sick had no specific 
destination. Many still clustered around the middle 
of town near the two major hospitals taking up 
residence in the houses abandoned by local residents 
several days before. With minimal protection from 
fallout and no medical treatment for other trauma, 
many died, their bodies left unburied for several 
weeks. 

The population of Charlottesville nearly doubled 
in the seven days after the nuclear attack. Slowly, 
hostility and resentment wedged a gap between 
residents and refugees who attempted to join the 
group shelters. The refugees, still in a daze from 
their experience, believed that they had priority 
rights after all they had suffered. The local residents 
viewed the outsiders as a threat to their own sur- 
vival, particularly as the extent of the war damage 
became evident. 

However the supply of food was not a problem 
in the short run. Like most other towns and cities, 
Charlottesville had some three weeks worth of food 
in homes, supermarkets and wholesales outlets. The 
Morton Frozen Foods plant would supply a rich diet 
of convenience food for a short time, even though 
the refrigeration failed when distant sources of 
electricity were destroyed, But after local food 


supplies were exhausted, where could more be 
obtained? 

Nerves, already raw from the stresses of a week 
with no end in sight, threatened to disintegrate. 


Older people were bothered by the noise and com-: 


motion of children; children resented the lack of 
freedom. Friction between differing groups increased 
to the level of outright hostility. An experiment in 
communal living was clearly not to the taste of 
many, and physical and phychological discomforts 
forced local residents out of the shelters. Because 
radiation levels still posed some hazards, these 
people were urged to stay inside their homes most 
of the time. Left in the shelters, now, were mostly 
those out-of-town refugees who had no homes 
to go to. 

Not all residents of Charlottesville found their 
homes intact. Some houses had been looted or 
occupied by refugees who were unwilling to give 
up squatters’ rights. Sometimes claims were backed 
with guns; in a few cases, squatter and owner 
worked out an agreement to share the property. 

Farm animals confined to fairly solid barns with 
uncontaminated feed had a fair chance of surviving. 
Many of these animals, however, were missing, 
apparently eaten by hungry refugees and residents. 
Some pets had remained indoors in good de facto 
shelters so that, if they had found water, they 
needed only to be fed to regain health. Worried 
about the amount of food pets could consume, 
many families put them out to fend for themselves. 


@ 


ror the first week or so after the nuclear attacks, 

local authorities had few options. The main 
priority, of this generally ad hoc government was 
survival, the elements of which included food and 
water distribution, fallout protection, and retention 
of some civil order. As the population left the 
shelters, officials felt that some formal system of 
emergency government was desirable. After several 
long meetings — in the basement of the courthouse 
where the government officials had stayed to avoid 
fallout — a new system of government, led by city 
manager Dan Green was formed. The chairman 
of the County Board of Supervisors, Jim Tate, was 
‘named his deputy, and Sheriff Robeson was made 
chief of public safety to oversee the police forces 
and provide liaison with military units still in the 
area. 

The powers given to Green — an energetic opti- 
mist who would rather run up several flights of 
stairs than take the elevator to his third-floor office 
— were sweeping in scope, certainly far beyond 
any powers he had held before. While some con- 
sidered the new form of local government close to 
martial law, great care was exercised to be sure that 
the offensive term was not used. In effect, how- 
ever, the entire country was under a highly centra- 
lized, almost totalitarian rule, and Green was the 
closest thing to a benevolent dictator that 
Charlottesville had ever seen. 

Under the new system, he took over the alloca- 
tion of all resources. However, he soon became 
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painfully aware that his government was not set 
up to “go it alone”? without any outside help. 
Charlottesville was no longer an agricultural center. 
There wasn’t enough energy to process any food 
that might be grown. Where would people get 
clothes and building materials and medicines and 
spare parts? The very complexity of American 
society — its technological marvels and high stan- 
dard of living — could well prove to be a barrier 
to reconstruction. 

During the third week after the attacks, Green 
introduced the new rationing system. Individual 
identification cards were issued to every man, 
women, and child. Food was distributed at centra- 
lized points. Those without I.D. cards were un- 
able to get their ration of flour, powdered milk, 
and lard — and the processing of cards could take 
three or more days. Some desperate refugees 
resorted to stealing I.D. cards to get food, while an 
enterprising printer started turning out forgeries. 
Hoarding and black marketeering abounded. Miss- 
ing supermarket food turned up in black market 
centers, accompanied by exhorbitant prices. 

Fuel supplies dropped more rapidly than Green 
had hoped. Most families heated their homes with 
wood, either in fireplaces or in oil drums recycled 
for stoves. As winter waned, fuel was desperately 
needed for driving motors and generators. Drinking 
water, for example, was dependent on an emergency 
generator that drove a single purifying system for 
the Rivanna Water and Sewer Authority. The 
hospital and radio stations also ran on small gene- 
rators. The Uriversity could luxuriate in its coal- 
powered steam heat, but only gencrators could 
power electric lights. 

No one knew for sure how much fuel was left in 
the area. For emergency planning purposes, the city 
had once surveyed its fuel storage capacity, and 
Green hoped he could count on having about half 
of that on hand. He assigned armed guards to large 
facilities that had not yet been siphoned dry by the 
desperate. He also outlawed all private use of cars 
or tractors and threatened to confiscate any moving 
vehicles. 

Two weeks after the attack, major utilities were 
far from recovery. But limited electricity from the 
small Bremo Bluff power plant 15 miles away 
become available for a few hours each day. This was 
particularly pleasant for those families whose water 
came from electrical well-pumps. Well water was 
issued to children for drinking because it had 
escaped the lodine 131 contamination that was stil! 
present in the reservoirs. 

After two weeks the radiation level dropped to 
0.4 rem per hour and it was “safe” to go outdoors. 
However, the resulting doses, though too low to 
cause immediate illness or deaths, posed a long-term 
health hazard. Recognising that everybody would 
Tecelve many times the prewar “safe dose”, the 
authorities tried to reduce the hazards by urging 
people to stay inside as much as possible when not 
picking up food rations at the distribution centers. 
Life for the residents of Charlottesville revolved 
around those trips and finding ways to make do 
without normal supplies and services. Some chanced 
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dutings to forage for a greater variety of food, but 
most were resigned to waiting. There wasn’t much 
else they could do. j 


@ 


HREE weeks afier the nuclear attack, most 
Charlottesville residents had returned to their 
homes except for those whose homes had been 
occupied by squatters or destroyed by fire. As for 
the refugees, the drop in fallout intensity allowed 
them to move out of basements and interior halls, 
but they were still forced to live a version of camp 
life. They spent their endless, empty hours waiting 
in lines for food, for a chance to use the bathrooms, 
or fora chance to request preferential treatment 
from Dan Green’s assistant. Information from the 
outside was still sketchy, and this uncertainty added 
to their high level of anxiety. 

Green and his emergency government tried to 
solve the refugee housing problem by billeting 
them in private homes. At first he asked for volun- 
teers, but got few. He then announced that any 
house with fewer than two people per room would 
be assigned a refugee family. Resistance to this 
order was strong. In outliving areas that were hard 
to check, outright defiance was common. Families 
pretended to comply and then forced the refugees 
out as soon as the avthorities left. The refugees 
struggled back to town, or took up residence in 
barns or garages. 

Still more refugees came to Charlottesville, 
bringing stories of the horrors they had experienced. 
They camped in schools, in banks, in warehouses. 
By night the neoclassical architecture’ of the univer- 
sity was packed with the people from Arlington and 


Alexandria. By day, the new downtown mall was - 


awash with a floating mass of men, women, and 
children, who, with nothing to do, milled around 
the unopened stores. Ray Field, a retired US 
ambassador to India, was overheard comparing the 
scene to that of down-town Calcutta. 

Green and his government saw that the need for 
food was soon going to be acute. Without power 
for refrigeration, much food had spoiled. Stocks of 
nonperishable foods were mostly exhausted. As 
shortages became clear, the price of food sky- 
rocketed. Many people refused money in exchange 
for food, preferring instead to barter. Food and 
fuel were the most valuable commodities, with shoes 
and coats high on the list. 

Since shortly after the attack, Green had been in 
contact with both the federal and state officials. He 
had repeatedly asked for emergency rations, only to 
receive vague promises and explanations about the 
problems of transportation. He was generally urged 
to cut rations further and hang on. Help would 
arrive when it could. 

For some time, the few surviving farm animals 
had been disappearing. The farmers concluded that 
“those damned city folks” were stealing them for 
food, although some of the local residents were also 
making midnight forays on the livestock. Farmers 
themselves slaughtered animals they had planned to 
fatten up for the future. They couldn’t spare the 
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. Farmers 


feed grain, and they needed food now. 

Finally, Green announced that the emergencé 
authorities would take a percentage of every farmer’s 
livestock to help feed residents and refugees’ 
were outraged, considering the action 
simple theft. Angry farmers shot several agents who 
tried to confiscate the animals. Farmers were offered 
promissory notes from the city, but they considered 
such payment worthless. 

Radiological experts at the university were 
questioned on the advisability of eating the meat 
of animals with radiation sickness. Many beasts 
that had remained outside during the high fallout 
period weré showing severe symptoms of radiation 
sickness, such as bleeding sores and hair falling out. 
The experts decided that the meat would be edible 
if cooked sufficiently to kill any bacterial invasion 
—-a result of the deterioration of the animal’s 
digestive tract. Strontium 90 would be concentrated 
in the bones or the milk, not the muscle tissue. 


"T BREE weeks after the attack, the President made 
a major address to reassure the people. He 
announced that the cease-fire was still holding and 
he saw no reason why that would change. He des- 
cribed the damage that the US retaliatory strike had 
done to the Soviet Union. He also noted that the 
United States still retained enough nuclear weapons, 
most of them at sea on submarines, to inflict con- 
siderable damage on any nation that attempted to 
take advantage of the recent past. He did not 
mention that the Soviets also held reserve weapons. 

Describing the damage that the country had 
suffered, the President noted that, even with the loss 
of over 100 million lives, “We still have reserves, 
both material and spiritual, unlike any nation on 
earth.” He asked for patience and for prayers. 

There had been broadcasts earlier by Richard 
Duke, the Governor of Virginia, from his shelter 
in Roanoke. However, as fallout in the Roanoke 
area was quite high (Radford just to the west had 
been struck), he was effectively immobilised for 
some time. 

Charlottesville was still on its own. Her inhabi- 
tants hunted game as the last of the food stocks 
disappeared, but the fallout had killed most animals 
living in the open. Many people resorted to stealing. 
A number of people managed to fill their gas tanks 
with contraband gasoline and set out to forage in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Three and one-half weeks after the attack, an old 
propeller-driven cargo plane landed at Charlottes- 
ville Airport with a supply of flour, powdered milk, 
and vegetable oil. The pilot assured the few police- 
men who guarded the airstrip that more would be 
on the way by truck as soon as temporary bridges 
could be built over the major rivers. 

The emergency airlift was supposed to supply 
Charlottesville with food for a week or two. How- 
ever, the officials who had calculated the allotment 
had overlooked the refugees. The city’s population 
had tripled by now, although no one was absolutely 
sure of this because the refugees moved around a 


great deal from camp to camp. 

The first of the radiation deaths occurred ten days 
after the attack, and the number grew steadily. Now 

it was common to see mass funerals several times a 

day. Hospitals provided no care for the terminally 
& ill. There were too many, and there was little that 

could be done for them anyway, so it was up to 
their families to do what they could. Fortunately 
there were still ample supplies of morphine, and 
college students donated marijuana Dan Green had 
the city set aside several locations for mass graves 
on the outskirts of town. i 

There were also people with nonfatal cases of 
radiation sickness. Often it was impossible for 
doctors to quickly identify those with flu or 
psychosomatic radiation symptoms. The number of 
patients crowding the emergency rooms did not 
slacken off. The refugees, crowded together, passed 
a variety of common disorders, from colds to 
diarrhoea, back and forth. Public health experts 
worried about an outbreak of infectious diseases 
like measles or even polio. ‘So far, we have been 
lucky not to have a major epidemic of typhus or 
cholera,” observed one doctor. 

Hospital drug supplies were dwindling fast. 
Although penicillin could be manufactured fairly 
easily in university laboratories, it had to be 
administered with large veterinary hypodermics 
because the homemade mix was too coarse for the 
small disposable hypos that most doctors stocked. 


There was a considerable shortage of the larger 


. needles. And medications other than penicillin were 
in such short supply that many patients with chronic 
illnesses such as heart disease, kidney failure, and 
diabetes died within a few weeks. 


oop riots—precipitated by the first large ship- 

ment of grain—-broke out in mid-February. 
Three large tractor-trailers pulled into the parking 
lot of the Citizens Commonwealth Building quite 
unexpectedly. The trucks were greeted with cheers 
until the residents of Charlottesville discovered that 
they contained raw grain instead of flour. The 
drivers were taken unawares when they were show- 
ered with empty cans and bottles. One driver jump- 
ed in his cab and departed before his truck could 
be unloaded. , 

Because few people knew what to do with raw 
grain, a number of angry citizens broke open the 
sacks and scattered wheat through the parking lot. 
They in turn were set upon by those who wanted to 
conserve as much as possible. The city’s finest 
waded into the melee with night sticks and tear gas. 

Later, Dan Green had to explain that “processed 


food is going to those areas where most of the: 


people are sick or injured.” Also, those in charge 
of distributing the grain assumed that the Charlot- 
tesville area still had livestock to feed. But every- 
one blamed everyone else for the incident, and the 
fragile glue that had held public order together 
began to dissolve. 
From this time on, it was almost impossible for 
t Green and other local authorities to convince every- 
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one they were getting a fair share. People in one 
section of town would watch suspiciously as delivery 


- trucks passed them by and headed somewhere else, 


Blacks distrusted whites, the poor distrusted the 
rich, and everyone distrusted the refugees as ‘‘out- 
siders.” f 

The refugees were convinced that the local autho- 
rities were favoring the residents and tried repeated- 
ly to get state intervention, with little success. The 
refugee camps were a breeding ground for discon- 
tent and even rebellion. 

Activities at the federal level were not entirely 
confined to radio broadcasts or the occasional deli- 
very of food. The government put out calls for 
volunteers to held the National Guard dig out cities 
and start reconstruction, but found that most 
workers, young and old, wanted to stay with their 
families. A system of national conscription for 
young men and women with no children was in the 
planning stage. 

The federal government also urged people to re- 
turn to their cities and help rebuild them—an acti- 
vity that would also redistribute the population to a 
more normal pattern. Some refugees were happy to 
attempt to return, particularly those whose houses 
were more or less intact. However, those who 
found their homes destroyed preferred to return to 
the refugee camps. There was nothing to hold them 
to their former lives. Fearful memories of the past 
made any time spent in the cities painful. 

One day in early March, quite without warning, 
Dan Green was informed that half of his fuel stores 
would be confiscated by the federal government, for - 
the military and for the reconstruction effort. Earth 
moving equipment was gathering on the outskirts 
of the devastated cities and needed fuel. When it 
was clear that there was no way to stop the govern- 
ment from taking the fuel, Green suggested that 
unmarked tank trucks, well guarded, pick up the 
stocks at night. -He knew that knowledge of this 
action would further enrage and ultimately depress 
the people of Charottesville. 

Already transportation was nearly nonexistent. 
A sporadic bus service ran from one end of town to 
the other once a day, and an occasional school bus 
made a sortie out into the suburbs. With even less 
fuel available, the bus service would be cut in half. 
Bicycles were prized, and sometimes fought over. 
Those gentlemen farmers whose thoroughbred hor- 
ses had been protected from fallout could use these 
animals for transportation, but it was risky to let 
the animals stand unprotected. Horse thievery had 
made an anachronistic reappearance. 


BX mid-March, barter was clearly established as 

the preferred means of trade. Fora time, the 
government paid for commandeered foodstuff and 
resources with checks and promissory notes, but no 
one wanted them anymore. Local banks — which 


“had opened for a few days, only to find their 


customers lined up to withdraw everything — 
closed down. A few people hoarded money, but 
most thought it worthless. Stores either never 
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opened or shut down quickly when they were 
overrun. Many stores had been looted in the 
second week after thé attack, when the fallout 
intensity had dropped. 

Workers in small industries in the Charlottesville 
area saw no point in turning up for work if all they 
could get was paper money. They preferred to 
spend their time hunting for food and fuel. If 
barter was a highly inefficient way to do business — 
it’s hard to make change for a side of beef — it was 
still preferable to using worthless currency. 

Psychologically, the population seemed to be in a 
quiet holding pattern. Many of the refugees had 
survived experiences that would mark them for 
years. Memories of fire, collapsing buildings, and 
screaming, trapped people were still vivid, and 
some refugees trembled at loud noises. However, 
profound grief .over lost family, possessions, and 
friends made many people apathetic and passive. 
These victims of nuclear attack were also victims of 
its aftermath. Still shunned as outsiders by the 
resident population, most refugees accepted exclu- 
sion just as the surviving population of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki had almost 40 years before. 

Charlottesville residents were disoriented. For 
each one lucky enough to have a job, there were 
many unemployed. They turned inward to their 
families or friends. Their worries about the future 
— would there be another attack, would they go 
back to their old jobs — made most days anxious 
and unproductive. Children reflected a continuous 
nervousness picked up from their elders and had 
difficulty sleeping at night. Though many parents 
hoped for a return to normalcy once tlie schools 
reopened, others quietly decided not to send their 
children for fear of a second outbreak of war. 


SPRING changed many things. A new optimism 

surfaced as everyone looked forward to planting, 
good weather, and warmth. The residents of 
Charlottesville had survived the first hurdle; they 
felt confident they could survive the next. 


University agronomists studied the best crops to 


plant in the Charlottesville area. But no one knew 
what effect the nuclear explosions had had on the 
ozone layer. If the ozone was severely depleted, 
more ultraviolet rays could reach the crops and 
burn them — especially delicate crops such as peas 
and beans. Hence, the government recommended 
that hardier crops, such as potatoes and soybeans, 
be planted and that available fertiliser go to 
farmers who followed government guidelines. 

Dan Green announced that two-thirds of the 
former pasture land surrounding Charlottesville 
was to becultivated. Feed grains were to be used 
for humans, not livestock. Dairy cattle and 
chickens were the only exceptions. 

The next few months had a slow, almost dream- 
like quality. Fears of new attacks abated. It was 
a time of settling into a new lifestyle, a severely 
simplified way of being, of making do. Children 
rarely ate meat, cheese, or eggs; adults practically 

never. A good pair of shoes was guarded — and 
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worn only when necessary. With warmer weather, 
most children and adults went barefoot, heightening 
medical concern about an increase in parasitic 
diseases such as hookworm. 

Most people were unable to return to their former 


jobs. Some employers never reopened for business, , 


their goods and services being irrelevant in the post- 
attack society. College teachers, for example, had 
no students to teach; computer programmers had 
no computers to programme. 

For some, it was relatively easy to adapt. Elec- 
tronics experts set up CB and short-wave radio repair 
shops. Cottage industries — sandal and clothing 
manufacturing from recycled materials, soap and 
candle making — sprang up in many homes. Some 
workers quickly acquired relevant skills. Others had 
to make do with menial jobs — burying the dead, 
cleaning the streets, -and assisting carpenters and 
bricklayers. 

There were also those who could not fit in 
anywhere. Many found it difficult to adapt to the 
idleness. Disruption of the 9 to 5 work ethic was a 
disruption of basic psychological props, of a sense 
of identity. In the immediate period after the 
attacks, parents concentrated on protection of their 
families. Once their families were no longer in 
physical danger, adults were robbed of their 
traditional roles. 

By now, some refugees had melted into. the 
general population. But the vast majority were no 
further along than in the late winter. The drag ‘on 
area resources was significant and many officials 
suggested that Dan Green find a way to force them 
out. 

Charlottesville was fortunate in many respects, 
however. The easily repairable rail lines offered 
access to the outside world. Travel was only per- 
mitted with special pass,-though, so younger 
members of the community resorted to the hallowed 
art of riding the rods. 

Federal officials, many of whom had frequently 
visited Charlottesville and the university in the past, 
kept in closer contact with the city than with many 
other locals. Residents undoubtedly benefited from 
more government assistance. As a result, Char- 
lottesville became the unofficial “capital” of the 
area, economically and politically. 

But as autumn approached, a universal depression 
settled on the residents and refugees. Starvation had 


been held at bay bf the planting — but crop yields’ 


were smaller than expected. The weather was still 
fine, but there seemed to be no appreciable progress 
towards pre-attack conditions. The momentum to- 
ward reconstruction slowed as the young men and 
women who had been conscripted to build housing 
for the nation’s refugees returned with gloomy 


‘reports of widespread industrial devastation, The 


East Coast was effectively leveled. Where factories 
were rebuildable, the shortage of materials precluded 
their operation. 

Recognising that many families would have to 
make do without heating oil or gas, the Agriculture 
Extension Service issued pamphlets on howto make 
wood-burning stoves. Fortunately for Charlotteville 
and the surrounding area, trees were plentiful. 
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T# following winter was harder than anyone had 
expected. Few additional deaths could be directly 

_ attributed to nuclear blast effects or radiation, but 
. much of the surviving population was sick in body, 
mind, and spirit. Lack of medicines, adequate food, 
and reasonable shelter, plus. lingering physical and 
psychological effects, left many people unable to 
work effectively, even if work was available. Flu 


raged through the cities of the east where refugees — 


were huddled in camps. Many died, especially 
children and old people. Although vaccine for this 
particular, common strain of flu had been developed, 
the stocks had been destroyed in the attack. 

In the northern sections of the country, food sup- 
plies were inadequate and poorly distributed. The 
average diet — day in, day out — consisted of un- 
leavened bread and potatoes, and shortages of these 
staples were commonplace, Because animal popula- 
tions, both domestic and wild, had been decimated 
‘by fallout and indiscriminate hunting, meat gener- 
ally came from dogs, cats, and rats — those animals 
whose living habits protected them from fallout. 
Diseases caused by dietary deficiencies appeared. 

Next to food, the most severe shortage was hous- 
ing. Even with the temporary barracks that had 
been erected in clusters around damaged cities, re- 
fugees were crowded two. or three to a room. 


Kitchens , were shared by four or five families; bath- | 


rooms by as many as twelve people. Growing 
children were the first to notice the lack of replace- 
ment clothes — particularly shoes. Coats and 
blankets were highly prized in the cold climates. 
There was relatively little work to occupy time, 
schooling was curtailed, if it existed at all, ard 








there was very little entertainment to relieve the 
widespread misery. The “dream machines” of Cali- 
fornia and New York had been particularly hard 
hit. Local TV stations could broadcast and rebroad- 
cast those old films and cartoons they had in stock, 
but little was distributed nationwide. In small towns, 
public libraries were overwhelmed. In large cities, 
the libraries had been destroyed. There were no 
movie houses to speak of and no professional 
sports. 

In Charlottesville alone, several thousand people 
died in the first winter after the nuclear attack. It 
was a season so grim and discouraging that it made 
George Washington’s long winter at Valley Forge 
seem like a brief sojourn by comparison. Now, 
instead of revolutionary birth pains, the nation was 
experiencing the death rattle of a decling civilisa- 
tion. 

“After consultation with numerous experts and 
government officials throughout this smitten land, I 
no longer believe our,decline to be reversible,” con- 
fessed a morose Dan Green in his farewell address 
almost a year after he had assumed office “The 
fabric of our society has been torn in so many places 
that it can’t possibly be mended — not in my life- 
time or the lifetime of anyone living.” 

“And because I’m no longer the optimist you 
placed in office — because I can no longer perceive 
or divine a direction that will foster a political life 


worth living — I’m retiring to whatever light and 
comfort can still be found in the bosom of my 
family.” : 


As citizen Green descended the steps of city hall, 
he took them ina daze, one at a tims, and gripped 
the handrail as though his legs might crumble 
beneath him. O 
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KRIPA SHANKAR 


TH rural poor constitute the majority of the 
rural households. Rural India is characterised 
not only by extreme poverty but extreme inequality. 

The Reserve Bank Survey of Debt and Investment 
1971-72 found that 20 per cent of the rural house- 
holds had assets of less than Rs. 1,000 and they 
owned only one per cent of the total assets. At 
the top, four per cent of the households having 
assets of the over Rs. 50,000 accounted for 30 per 
cent of the assets. In fact the assets owned by top 
one per cent in rural India was equal to the assets 
of nearly 60 per cent of the bottom households. 
Ten poorest 10 per cent of the households owned 
0.1 per cent of the assets and the top 10 per cent 
owned more than half of the assets both in 1971-72 
as well as 1961-62. i 

This is mainly because of concentration of land 
in few households. More than one-fourth of the 
households in rural India are those of landless 
agricultural labourers. Another one-third consists 
of marginal farmers having holdings of less than 
one hectare. Thus, about 60 per cent of the rural 
households are either those of agriculture labourers 
or marginal farmers. Agricultural Census of India 
1976-77 found that 55 per cent of the operational 
holdings in the country were of less than one 
hectare in size and they accounted for 11 per cent 
of the area. On the other hand three per cent top 
holdings of 10 hectare and over accounted for 26 
per cent of the area. . 

The land reform measures that were undertaken 
have not made any difference in the pattern of land- 
ownership as they did not envisage any large-scale 
redistribution of land. In fact, the Zamindari 
abolition measures were more in the nature of 
revenue reforms and the ceiling measures that were 
introduced in early sixties did not aim at a major 
redistribution, as ceilings were quite high and 


exemptions were too many. Subsequent lowering - 


of ceiling in early seventies also was not very effec- 
tive as a redistributive measure. The land that has 
been distributed does not constitute 0.5 per cent of 
the net cultivated area. The bulk of it was Gram 
Samaj land which in majority of the cases con- 
stituted inferior land. 

The thrust of rural policies has been, by and 
large, to help the richer sections through subsidised 
inputs and higher procurement prices to generate 
large surpluses which are being used to further 
improve their conditions as also in butressing their 
wasteful consumption. 

The expectation that the gains will trickle down 
to the poorer sections has not materialised as assets 
continue to be concentrated at the top which 
reinforces further concentration. 





The author isa Research Associate, Govind 
Ballabh Pant Social Science Institute, 
Allahabad. 
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It was also the thinking that with development 
there would be diversification of the economy and 
population pressure on agriculture would decrease; 
but despite all the development that has taken place 
in the non-agricultural sector, there has been no 
shift of population from agricultural pursuits, and 
this has remained constant at about 73-74 per cent 
during the post-independence period with the result 
that the number of persons dependent on agricul- 
ture increased by 64 per cent during 1961 to 1971. 
There has been a faster increase in the number of 
landless agricultural labourers which increased from 
315 lakhs in 1961 to 554 lakhs in 1981 and the trend 
has been continuing. Small and marginal farmers 
now constitute 73 per cent of all land-holding 
households and their number too is on the increase. 

According to the planning Commission, only 
10 percent of the increase in the annual labour 
force is absorbed in organised sector and the rest is 
absorbed in the informal sector or remains under- 
employed and unemployed. Thus the rural situation 
can be summarised as one where there is increasing 
landlessness at the bottom coupled with high con- 
centration of land at the top. Such a situation has 
its own logic so far as the rural poor are con- 
cerned. 

In such a setting the vast majority of landless and 
marginal farmers will depend, by and large, on the 
lauded elements for their livelihood. The landless 
agricultural labourers will be directly dependent on 
them as it is by working on their fields as wage 
earners that they will be able to sustain themselves. 
The wage rate will be low because of the excessive 
supply of labourers. Again as agricultural operations 
are of seasonal nature the labourers will be without 
employment for a large part of the year. Hence even 
a higher wage during peak season will not lift them 
out of poverty line. Even for their consumption 
needs during lean season they have to borrow from 
the landlords for their daily food needs in areas 
where no diversification of the economy has taken 
place. In times of illness or social ceremonies they 
have been borrowing again from the landlords who 
are also their employers. Some small farmers may 
lease-in land to supplement their wage income. The 
leased-in land can only be had from the landed 
elements. Thus the poor will be in a general depen- 
dency relationship with the owners of land parti- 
cularly the bigger ones. Despite their vast number 
the crucial factor is that their dependency is so 
direct and personal. 

In the given situation their common sense tells 
them that it is no use protesting against injustice or 
demanding higher wages, for, others may come 
forward to work at the prevailing wages. And in 
that case the relationship with their masters will be 
strained which may create difficulty in future 
employment or in getting consumption loan in times 


(Contd. on page 26) 





Medical Technology in India 


D, BANERJI 


TT health culture of a community, which includes 
the health problems of that community, their 
cultural meaning and the ways in which the commu- 


Dity deals with them, is the product of interaction’ 
between the way of life of that community and its’ 


environment in the widest sense of the term. 

In the pre-industrial era, different communities 
developed their health cultures as essential compo- 
nents of their overall ways of life. Undoubtedly, 
at that stage of man’s history, the way of life was, 
by and large, “simple” and so was the health cul- 
ture. The essential point here is that the health 
cultures of the communities were in harmony with 
their total cultures, and, thus, health services were 
principally used for the purpose of alleviation of 
suffering. Urbanisation, the institution of slavery, 
mining activities and warfare often led to the dis- 
ruption of this equilibrium and to the formation of 
a new one, which was mainly unfavourable to the 
people. However, because of the relatively small 
proportion of the population involved and because 
the health culture was still very rudimentary in form 
their impact on the total population of the countries 
was limited and less destructive. 

This equilibrium was drastically changed with the 
onset of the Industrial Revolution which affected 
the overall social, economic and political relations 
as well as the health culture. Technology became a 
potent force in the hands of the expoliting classes. 
A large number of labourers who were employed in 
factories in the early phases of the Industrial Revo- 
lution had to suffer poverty, hunger, long working 
hours under trying conditions, inadequate clothing, 
overcrowding, poor housing and filthy environmen- 
tal conditions. This, in turn, caused widespread 
suffering due to such health problems as under- 
nutrition, malnutrition, high infant and maternal 
mortality and high incidence of smallpox, typhus, 
cholera, dysenteries, tuberculosis, typhoid, worm 
infestations and such other communicable diseases. 


It is noteworthy that the rapid growth of the- 


Western system of medicine during the Industrial 
Revolution was not an independent phenomenon 
actively promoted to further alleviate sufferings due 
to health problems prevailing at that time. This 
growth took place principally as a response to the 
suffering that was, in fact, generated by the serious 
disturbances in the human ecology brought about by 
the Industrial Revolution. 


Dr. Banerji is Professor and Head, Centre for the 
Study of Community Health and Medicine, School of 
Social Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University. This 
Contribution is reproduced from Social Perspective of 
Development of Science and Technology in India, ed: 
B.V. Rangarao- and N.P. Chaubey, published by Naya 
Prokash, 206, Bidhan Sarani, Calcutta-6: pp 190: 
Rs. 100. Distributors: Eastern Publishers, 20, Gole 
Market, New Delhi-I. 
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It is also ironical that when such widespread 
suffering created a political and social counteraction 
and when it was realised that the very suffering of 
the people was threatening industrial production and 
profits, the same technological forces, which had 
earlier caused so much depredation, were deployed 
by the captains of industry to develop the Western 
medical system. Economists, who had hitherto been 
looking down on medical expenditure as a mere 
consumption item, came to realise that allocation 
for health care could also be an investment for 
increasing the productivity of labour. At the same 
time, principally because of internal tensions and 
conflicts within the social and political system of the 
industrialised countries, the welfare state movement 
made rapid gains in many of them. These two 
considerations, namely, increased productivity 
through the introduction of health services and the 
movement towards a welfare state, acted synergis- 
tically to increase the severalfold trickling of health 
care services to the hitherto unserved or underserved 
segments of the population. 

This brief analysis of the evolution of the health 
problem in industrialising countries and the deve- 
lopment of medical and public health services to 
deal with them can also explain why the very 
technological forces, which allegedly enabled the 
industrialised countries to “conquer” the earlier 
health problems, were also instrumental in creating 
conditions which actively promoted the “second 
generation” of health problems — automobile acci- 
dents, more extensive prevalence of mental health 
conditions, problems of the elderly, alcoholism and 
drug addiction. Minamata disease stands as a cruel 
symbol of the consequences of depredation of the 
environment in reckless pursuit of greater and 
greater gross national product. 

Yet another motive force for growth of the health 
care system in the industrial countries has been the 
recognition of health service system by the business 
world as an “industry” with virtually endless poten- 
tial for swelling the gross national product. Asa 
result of concerted efforts of business interests in the 
health industries, through a classical style of sales 
promotion, people have been made to enhance their 
dependence on this industry to enable it to maintain 
its rapid rate of growth. An entirely new set of 
folklores has been created to promote greater 
dependence on the medical establishment which, in 
turn, has not only generated newer health needs, 
but also determined how these needs are to be met. 
Its growth has been so fast that the dependence 
elements of the health care system have far out- 
stripped the alleviation of suffering elements. Worse 
still, this monstrous growth, apart from causing all 
the damage that such growth usually causes through 
its exploitative activities, has actually started to 
cause suffering to its own consumers by actively 
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creating diseases — the “iatrogenic” “diseasés, as” 


Illich puts it. This pattern of growth of the medical 
establishment is proving to be its own nemesis and 
is, perhaps merely the tip of the iceberg of the 
nemesis of the entire social, economic and political 
system engaged in a wild race for increasing the 
GNP 


‘An even worse fate was in store for the countries 
colonised by the industrialised ones. The launching 
of the health services in these countries was sub- 
servient to the overall imperial policy of exploita- 
tion, expropriation and plunder to promote the 
economic growth of the colonial power at home. 
Unlike the industrial European countries, the colo- 
nial countries were plunged straight from a pre- 
industrial health culture to a complex alien pattern 
of colonial based health culture. This caused a most 
traumatic disruption in the way of life of the people. 
Colonisation created conditions which led to decay 
and degeneration of the pre-existing health cultures, 
some of which had attained a high level of develop- 
ment, for example, Ayurveda in India. 

Gradually, as masses of people became increa- 
singly and rapidly impoverished, pauperised and 
unable to maintain the health services which they 
had developed asa component of their overall way 
of life, the vacuum was filled by faith-healers, sorce- 
rers,magicians and other quack medical practitioners 
who exploited the suffering of the people for their 
own gains. In addition to that, unlike in their own 
countries, the colonial rulers were not much con- 
cerned about public opinion of the suffering popu- 
lace because it had been physically subjugated by 
the brute force of industrial technology of the colo- 
nial governments. They could also get away with a 
considerably more ruthless oppression of the work- 
ing classes. Because of the same reasons, they could 
sustain this oppression fora much longer period. 
There was also no welfare state lobby; allocations 
- for health continued to be considered by economists 
as a consumption item right up to the very end of 
colonial rule, as the exploiting classes had an abun- 
dance of cheap labour in spite of tremendous health 
casualties. 

Health services, which were shaped on the Western 

industrial model, were made available only to the 
ruling classes, namely the army, the civil services 
and the European trading community — and also 
to the native gentry, auxiliary to the ruling classes 
constituting a very small fraction of the native 
population. Christian missionaries enjoyed state 
patronage in the distribution of health services as a 
vehicle to preach the Gospel and often to glorify 
colonial rule. 
“ Ironically, by ensuring that they had access to 
health services, the exploiting classes could acquire 
additional strength to exploit the masses further. 
On the other hand, the oppressed masses became 
weaker and more vulnerable to exploitation 
because colonialism brought with it the destruction 
and decay of their pre-existing health practices. If, 
therefore, this situation is reversed and health 
services are provided to the masses, it could serve as 
a‘lever for social and economic improvement of the 
people. i 
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“Institutions for éducation and training of health 


personnel at lower levels were opened to meet the 


very limited needs of the colonial rulers. For higher 
levels of education, a selected group of natives was 
given the honour of studying in medical institutions 
in the country of the rulers so that they could under- 
go a thorough acculturation, and they imbibed the 
entire “culture” of the Western medical establish- 
ment including its fast growing elements of depen- 
dence and commercialisation. 

In the post-colonial period, in most of the colo- 
nial countries this native Western-educated elite 
took over power from the colonialists. To retain 
and further strengthen its power, it became heavily 
dependent on the ex-colonial powers who enthusia- 
stically responded by providing “aid? of various 
measures and kinds to retain control over the 
political, economic and social life of these countries. 

These newly independent countries, thus, not only 
followed broadly the old colonial pattern of health 
services which served mostly the small elite and 
urbanised classes, but also, as a result of rapid 
increase in dependence and commercialisation of 
the medical establishment within the ex-colonial 
countries, these privileged class-oriented and urban- 
based health services started to absorb more and 
more of the national resources, as they also deve- 
loped strong overtones of the same — rapid expan- 
sion of the market for the drug industry, both 
foreign and native, more specialisation and profes- 
sionalisation and more and more of sophisticated 
medical institutions. 

Social scientists have been mobilised to provide 
an aura of legitimacy to this system and they duti- 
fully raised such value-loaded issues as ‘“‘modernisa- 
tion” as against traditionalism, and urban culture as 
against folk culture. Health educators were brought 
into being to “teach” the traditional people virtues 
of “modern” health beliefs and health services with 
all their trappings of dependency and profit motive. 

An extreme but also a very alarming facet of such 
political subversion of medical knowledge is found 
in the creation of the idea that severe malnutrition 


in early life causes permanent mental retardation. | 


From an objective scientific standpoint, at no time 
has there been reasonably convincing and sound 
scientific evidence to support this idea. But because 
of its political potential, efforts were made by 
interested people to gloss over the scientific limita- 
tions. Some highly placed scientists also identified 
themselves with it and a powerful promotion drive 
was launched to propagate this idea. 

These efforts culminated in a statement from the 
then Secretary-General of the United Nations ex- 
pressing grave alarm at the alleged spectre of wide- 
spread mental retardation being caused to a large 
segment of the poverty-stricken populations in the 
countries of the Third World because of what was 
then termed the “Protein Gap”. Incidentally, ‘later 
research showed that the so-called protein gap was 
more the creation of global protein food industries 
rather than the outcome of sound scientific research. 
Subsequently, careful scientific research has under- 
lined the primacy of the poverty induced “Calorie 
Gap” over the so-called Protein Gap. 


f 
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From a political angie, it can be surmised that 
these experiments were actually custom-built for the 
ruling classes to enable them to contend that as the 
poor and the hungry masses were mentally retarded, 
they have to be guided. only by the ruling classes and 
they should be dependent on them. Aggressive 
campaigns to promote the sale of baby food, vita- 
mins and tonics (often with the active help of the 
physicians and health educators) and colossal profits 
extracted by the drug industry from the desperately 
poor populations, are some other consequences of 
the growth of dependent and commercialised health 
services in many of the dependent countries of the 
Third World. i 

Health technology developed in these conditions 
was considered something good, something desira- 
ble, a sort of sacred cow, and it was assumed that 
people should be made to accept such technology. 
Those who failed to respond positively were. often 
branded as victims of their culture, their traditions, 
beliefs, customs, practice, etc. An entire profession 
— the profession of health educators — has been 
specifically chosen to educate such (presumably 
“misguided”) people so that they learn to accept 
health practices handed down to them by the public 
health physicians. Theoretically, health education 
is considered to be very different from and much 
wider than merely “educating”? people to swallow a 
technologically determined health practice. However, 
the fact that the actual practice of health education, 
more particularly in the Third World countries, has 
degenerated into a mere selling to people of health 
practices that are handed down to health educators 
from above, provides an indication that this 
dysfunction among health educators is a symptom 
of a much deeper malady. . 

It would not be correct to shrug off these anoma- 
lies as mere manifestations of “cultural arrogance” 
of those who make decisions in the field of commu- 
nity health. The value-orientation of these decision- 
makers is conditioned by forces which tend to nurture 


the interests of the entire health industry, includ- . 


ing the drug industry, by forces which have a vested 
interest in promoting dependence among the masses 
of people and by forces which have a vested interest 
in keeping their control over these masses. 

While attempting to relate themselves to their 
communities, neither the public health physicians, 
nor the social scientists, nor the health educators 
have taken a hard look at the technology they are 
offering to the people. Why is a given technology 
offered and not others? How relevant is the given 
technology to the community, in terms of their 
health problems and in terms of their social and 
cultural conditions? Who controls the technology? 
What is the cost? How accessible is that techno- 


logy to different segments of the community? Such . 


questions have not received the attention they 
deserve. Because of this there have been major 
distortions in community health programmes. The 
key issue, then, is whether a community is to be 
subordinated to a technology-determined health 
service system, or the other way round. . 

When the mobile mass radiography industry ran 
out of market in the Western countries, because of 
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a sharp decline in the incidence of tuberculosis, it 
launched an aggressive campaign for markets in 
the Third World countries by ‘‘creating” the bogey 
that these countries needed mass radiography units; 
and that in the tradition-bound, superstition-ridden 
populations tuberculosis patients could be identified 
only by filtering huge populations through mobile 
mass radiography units. Social scientists in the 
Third World countries dutifully echoed the socio- 
logical findings projected by the agents of the radio- 
graphy industry. The agents also lobbied in the 
Western countries for providing generous assistance 
to the Third World countries in the form of mass 
radiography units, with the enlightened self-interest 
of avoiding the collapse of this industry and con- 
sequent creation of unemployment. 

Similarly, for a long time the food and drugs 
industries in the West had been successful in per- 
petuating the myth that poverty-stricken people in 
the Third World countries needed “high class pro- 
teins” and vitamins and other supplements to safe- 
guard them against malnutrition. They, along with 
their allies in the fields of food technology and 
nutrition research in the Third World countries, 
had delayed the discovery of the now well-known 
fact that the major problem of malnutrition in these 
countries is not so much for lack of high class pro- 
teins, vitamins or other “protective foods”, but for 
lack of purchasing power of the people to get the 
calories to satisfy their hunger. 

Apart from the massive efforts of various national 
governments, foreign countries and international 
agencies, involving the use of coercion, bribery, 
enticement and even naked police force to compel 
people to accept birth control practice, the Third 
World countries have also witnessed a savage 
struggle among different manufacturers of contra- 
ceptives to push their products into various national 
family planning programmes. A sustained campaign 
was successfully launched to sell the contraceptive 
pill to India’s family planning programme, though 
it was quite evident that with low motivation the 
pill would ‘not be taken regularly. Similarly, a 
massive publicity drive was launched to include 
IUD in the programme, The well-known complica- 
tions arising out of the use of IUD were brushed 
aside and IUD was inserted in hundreds of thou- 
sands of women with disastrous results. Social 
scientists and health educators did not think it 
necessary to assess the socialimplications of this 
approach. 

A powerful lobby is at work to force the Govern- 
ment of [ndia to allow more extensive use of the 
laparoscopic method of tubectomy. In some of .the 
more dependent Third World countries, massive 
pressure had been exerted to push in the contracep- 
tive Depo-provera in their national programmes, 
though it is quite apparent that use of this contra- 
ceptive presents major logistical problems, that its 
demographic impact is very limited, that it generates 
many major implications, and now there is the most 
disturbing experimental evidence that it causes 
cancer of the cervix. Social scientists and health 
educators have seldom raised these issues in the use 
of Depo-provera. In fact, many of them are actively 
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„engaged in promoting the use of this contraceptive. 

Hundreds of thousands of people were “moti- 
vated” to have BCG inoculation and now it is 
found that BCG does not provide any protection 
against tuberculosis, at least to adults. Big pro- 
grammes of administration of polio vaccine are 
launched in areas which had not reported a single 
case of polio in the past decade. At the same time, 
no action is taken to curb high rates of mortality 
and morbidity due to diarrhdeas and dysenteries, 
malnutrition and disorders of mothers and children 
for which there is so much actual and urgent need. 

If health services are to become meaningful to all 
sections of a community, if it is really intended to 
provide “Health For All’, it would not be enough 
merely to employ more and more health educators 
to “motivate” the community to readily accept 
whatever is offered to them by public health physi- 
cians. It would require a fundamental shift in.the 
relationship between the community and the health 
technology that is offered by the health services. 
The health technology and health services which 
embody it, have to be subordinated to the commu- 
nity. 

Community health physicians and social scientists 
will have to face a special challenge in bringing 
about such a change. They will have to develop 
necessary competence to start with the people: 
instead of fitting people within a predetermined 
framework of health services, a public health system 
will have to be designed which is specifically tailor- 
ed to.suit the requirements of the people. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to have a better appreciation 
of what can be called the “health culture’ of a 
community and how this health culture is influenced 
by such social, economic and political forces as the 
power structure, dynamics of social and cultural 
change and political and economic organisation 
of the community, l 
_ Availability of such a framework of health culture 
in the context of the various social, economic and 
political forces which determine them, ensures that 


people are not “educated” to discard the health . 


measures they have been adopting earlier, unless it is 
convincingly demonstrated that, taking into account 
the existing resource constraints, it is possible to 
have an alternative technology which is perceived by 
the people as yielding sufficiently greater benefits in 
terms of alleviation of the suffering (that is caused 
by the health problems) to justify the change. Such 
a framework also provides the vitally needed base 
for creating people-oriented technologies as well as 
for forming appropriate systems for delivering such 
technologies to the people. This approach was 
adopted in the formulation and implementation of a 
people-oriented tuberculosis programme for India 
in-the early sixties at the National Tuberculosis 
Institute in Bangalore. 

„A sociological study was designed to closely 
examine the widely accepted assumption of tuber- 
culosis experts (both within the country and abroad) 
that mobile mass radiography alone can ‘“‘catch’’ 
tuberculosis patients for a national programme. This 
study was linked with an epidemiological study of 
tuberculosis in the entire Tumkur district of the 
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then Mysore State to find out what the disease 
meant to the patients in the district and what these 
tuberculosis patients actually did about it. The 
findings were most revealing. About two-thirds of 
all the cases in the district were found to be worried 
about the disease and half of all the cases had 
actually gone to a nearly Government health institu- 
tion to seek treatment. It was also found that most 
of those who went for treatment were not even 
diagnosed as cases of tuberculosis and were turned 
away with a bottle of cough mixture. 

These findings were crucial in formulating a 
people-oriented national tuberculosis programme 
for India. They ensured that: (1) Top priority 
should be given to those tuberculosis patients who 
are actively seeking treatment, that is, who have a 
Felt-Need’’ (Social Priority). (2) As the patients 
seek treatment at institutions of the general health 
services, tuberculosis services should be made avail- 
able to them within the general health service them- 
selves (Choice of a People-Oriented Health Services 
Delivery System). (3) As all sputum-positive tuber- 
culosis cases had chronic cough, these cases could 
be diagnosed at rural health institutions by simply 
examining sputa of all chronic cough cases for 
tubercle bacilli. And once such a diagnosis is made, 
these cases can be offered domiciliary tréatment 
within their own homes by these health institutions 
(People-Oriented Technology). (4) The very fulfil- 
ment of the already existing felt-needs will generate 
further felt-needs. When those who seek treatment 
are given proper services, others who had not sought 
treatment will be persuaded to actively seek it. Be-. 
cause of this spread-effect of “satisfied customers’, 
it will be possible to cover most (over 90 per cent) 
of all casesin a community and this will have a 
major epidemiological impact on the problem. 

These findings also provide an entirely different 
perspective to the discipline of health education: 
Obviously, when the existing health institutions are 
not meeting the existing felt-needs, there is no place 
for “educating” people; health educators have to 
“educate” the organisers of health services to 
respond to the felt-needs of the people. Secondly, 
the very fulfilment of the felt-needs “educates” those 
who are not seeking treatment to do so. If, how- 
ever, under, very unlikely circumstances, when the 
services are made available but patients fail to avail 
of them, health educators should investigate the 
cause for this unexpected behaviour and, if investig- 
ations so warrant, take necessary corrective actions. 

Further, sociological investigations revealed that. 
tuberculosis public health physicians betrayed a 
similar bias while considering the so-called problem 
of “Treatment Default” in the course of implement- 
ation of a tuberculosis programme. In fact, the word 
“default” reflects a pre-conceived value-judgement 
which is heavily loaded against the patients. It. is 
presumed that the patients do not realise what is 
good for them and that they inflict damage on 
themselves and on others by refusing to obey the 
orders of physicians. 

However, at the time of designing the sociological 
investigations, it was argued that if indeed default 

(Contd. on page 34) 


GOPAL CHAUDHURI 


GTARTLING news has come from China: publication 

of the Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping. He has 
thus been accorded a rare honour, next only to that 
accorded to Chairman Mao and a few other senior 
leaders. The Red Flag, organ of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), went to the extent of praising 
it as “a brilliant book marking a period of great 
historic change”. 

In fact, one of the unique practices so far in 

vogue among almost all prominent Chinese leaders 
has been to get their selected works or small “Red 
Book’, published during their heyday in the Party. 
And Red Flag is there to announce the significance 
of such writings, lending further prestige to the 
particular leader. 
_ This is not the first time that a ‘historic change’ 
has taken place in China, nor can such significance 
be attributed only to the works of Deng Xiaoping. 
On the contrary, the tendency to project an issue 
taken up by either the Party or an individual leader 
in a big way and to brand it as ‘history making’ is a 
recurring phenomenon in Chinese politics. Indeed, 
this is done for certain purpose. 

The publication of Deng’s selected works and 
eulogy of the same in the Red Flag seem to serve 
certain objectives. The publication of Deng’s 
selected works, albeit a routine affair as in the case 
of his predecessors (Mao’s Selected Works, Liu 
Shaoqi’s Writings, Mao’s Red Book, Liu’s Red Book 
then available only in Hong Kong, Liu Biao’s Red 
Book, Zhou Enlai’s Selected Works, etc.), signals 
certain things likely to happen in the near future. 
The symbolic nature of such events often goes 
unnoticed. What is more, they are prone to be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted, posing a serious 
problem in ascertaining the correct significance of 
the signal. This problem becomes doubly difficult 
if one fails to comprehend the nuances and subtle- 
ties inherent in the official Chinese statements which 
often convey dua! meaning. 


The indicative nature of Chinesé political moves 
can be illustrated, for example, by a picture pub- 
lished in almost all reputed dailies throughout the 
world showing 72-year-old Mao swimming across 
the Yangtze river in 1966 — and that ‘too covering 
nine miles in an incredible duration of 65 minutes. 
While the swimming incident was an esoteric one 
its importance could only be discussed at the 
esoteric level. It was later discovered that it was an 
indication of Mao’s re-emergence with full strength 
and vigour as the chief figure on the Chinese politi- 
cal scene, challenging his political rivals. This was a 
prelude to the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion. 





The author is a Research Scholar in the School of 
International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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Significance of Deng’s Selected Works 





Similarly, the publication of Deng’s Selected 
Works signifies much more than what meets the eye, 
The importance of the message is probably hidden 
beneath the mere event. A close look at Deng’s 
Selected works would reveal that through his 
writings he makes an effort to highlight two major 
points: First, his present position inside the party, 
and second, his ardent desire to launch a massive 
campaign to uproot the seeds of ideological influ- 
ence sowed by his predecessors in the minds of the 
masses. For, this has been perceived as a constant 
problem preventing him from becoming the “‘strong- 
man” within the CCP. 

Another distinctive aspect of Chinese politics is to 
attach importance to the timing of events. It is 
observed that the Chinese are particularly concerned 
about the year and month before they do anything 
of an important nature. One must note that the 
publication was released on July 1, 1983, which 
marked the sixtysecond anniversary of the founding 
of the CCP (July 1, 1921) and the triumphant con- 
clusion of the Sixth NPC. Again, it was in July six 
years ago that the Third Plenum of the Tenth CCP 
Central Committee restored all of Deng Xiaoping’s 
positions inside and outside the Party which made 
Deng the focal point within the CCP. The timing 
of publication (July 1983) was thus chosen to mark 
another major event in Chinese politics — the 
beginning of Deng’s era in the true sense of the 
term the way many of us believe that up to 1973 
was Mao’s era in the true sense, though he lived up 
to 1976. 

Although Deng was politically rehabilitated in 
1977 and kept the Party under his control from 
1978, it was only after the Twelfth Party Congress 
held in September 1982 that he really became master 
of the party and the state, signalling the launching 
of the Deng era. 

Two other important factors reinforce the view 
that the Deng era has really begun. First, it was at 
the recently concluded Twelfth Party Congress that 
Deng was able to successfully reshuffle key portfolios 
of the Party as also of the Government. For 
instance, the eclipse of Ye Jianying, known as the 
prominent survival from the pro-Mao group, from 
the Central Committee of the Party, and the induc- 
tion of Li Xiannian, known as supporter of Zhou 
Enlai, as the head of the state, demonstrate Deng’s 
full control over the Party and the Government, 

_ Secondly, Deng himself occupies two most sensi- 
tive posts concurrently. He is Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Commission of the CCPCC and 
also Chairman of the Central Military Commission 
of the state, besides being Chairman of the Central 
Advisory Commission. 

Let us now examine the factors which necessitated 
Deng Xiaoping bringing out his selected writings, 
especially in a situation when his ascendancy in the 
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Party is fully established. Was it merely to establish 
his reputation as a writer or did he intend to pro- 
vide any new philosophical insight to Marxist theory 
which has so far remained obscure? 

A plausible answer may be advanced in support 
of the publication. The purpose of the publication 
is to negate the influence of two leaders which is 
politically and ideologically still very strong inside 
and the outside the Party. One of the two leaders 
was his predecessor Mao Zedong and the other is 
his peer Hua Guofeng. Indeed, the ‘pernicious’ 
influence of these two leaders has not yet completely 
evaporated from the minds of the common masses 
despite the fact that the first one died long ago and 
the other is almost reduced to a nonentity in the 
Party hierarchy. Therefore, the urgency to launch a 
controlled ideological campaign — the key to set 
things right — is being felt by Deng with a view to 
obliterating the existing ideological influences, espe- 
cially that of Mao, from the minds of the masses. 

It is well known that Deng had a strong grudge 
against Hua who had made an attempt to purge 
him through his’ weapon of “Two Whatever”. 
Deng’s sharp reaction against Hua whom he subse- 
quently clubbed with Mao is manifest in one of his 
speeches — “Two Whatever’ — later included in 
the Selected Works. The meaning of “Two What- 
ever” has been explained at length in a joint edito- 
rial of People’s Daily, Red Flag and Liberation 
Army Daily on February 7, 1977, under the title 
“Studying well the documents and grasping the key 
link’. It says that “we must resolutely uphold 
whatever is decided on by Chairman Mao and un- 
swervingly carry out whatever Chairman Mao 
instructed us to do.” In his speech Deng severely 
criticised both Mao and Hua, arguing that (i) ‘Two 
Whatevers’ are not right and (ii) it does not explain 
why the 1976 mass movement at Tien An Men 
Square was not just and reasonable. 

On the other hand, Deng said that Mao never 
mentioned “Whatever”, nor was it mentioned by 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. On the contrary, 
Mao himself said on many occasions that some of 
his remarks might be wrong and even Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin all committed,some mistakes. 
Deng further said that to hold all his (Mao’s) 
remarks to be right and absolutely correct is a 
wrong conception nor is it possible fora person to 
ensure it — giving at the same time an inkling of 
the possibility of Deng’s own fallibility. 

As a result, Deng came out with a new formula 
that refers to 70 per cent-30 per cent solution to this 
problem (which means Mao’s 70 per cent is right 
and the rest is wrong). The concomitant question 
is why Deng opted for 70 per cent/30 per cent ratio 
instead of for 100 per cent or for any other combi- 
nation? Two reasons may be put forward: first, 
ideology has also an important role in a socialist 
country like China. If Mao’s ideological foundation 
is totally negated and its influence is suddenly 
wiped out at one go, there would certainly be an 
ideological vacuum, since there is no other such 
pervasive and influential ideology available to subs- 
titute it that could bind the common masses. Second, 
and more interesting, probably Deng himself is 
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apprehensive of his own fallibility and is worried 


‘about his own fate after his death. It is Deng who 


commented, “If a person can be assessed as 70 per 
cent against 30 per cent that is quite good enough. 
After I die, if people make such an assessment of 
me, I shall be very glad and very satisfied.” 

Despite launching a vitriolic campaign against a 
select leader and making every effort to popularise 
his own selected works in place of Mao’s, Deng is 
not sure how far these measures would help him 
achieve his desired goal. The main danger that 
Deng perceives may come up not so much from 
the Party or the PLA but from the intellectual 
youth who could thwart the present political 
programme. Keeping this in mind, Deng is parti- 
cularly concerned about the intellectual youth of 
the country. Emphasising the importance of re- 
education of the young intellectual, Deng made a 
speech which has been included in his Selected. 
Works. He said: The most important task for 
elderly cadres is to cultivate and select middle-aged 
and young cadres and if we fail to properly resolve 
this problem “‘we will have no face to meet Marx”. 
Besides, certain other measures are also being 
undertaken by the Deng regime to exert influence 
over the young people, such as allowing them to 
go abroad, especially to the Western countries, for 
higher studies, making arrangements for their pro- 
per placement and creating more housing facilities 
in the hope that beneficiaries of these policies would 
not go against him. 

Another striking aspect of the publication of 
Deng’s Selected Works is the special attention given 
to the selection of his speeches. It is striking be- 
cause Deng’s Works has incorporated only those 
speeches he made between January 1975 and Sep- 
tember 1982 — the period when the Chinese politi- 
cal scene became relatively quiet — and opted not 
to include the speeches he made during the most 
turbulent period, that is, from 1958 to the end of 
1974. Two reasons may be advanced here. First, 
either there was no speech made by Deng during 
those turbulent years or he knowingly preferred to 
exclude them. It is hard to believe that he did not 
make any speech before 1975. But if he did, why 
have those not been included in the Works? The 
decision not to include his earlier speeches is based 
perhaps on the belief that it might drag him into 
many controversial debates over past incidents. In 
other words, it may be difficult for Deng him- 
self to boost his new image — a process in which 
he is currently engaged. The whole plan of image- 
boosting might get upset if his earlier speeches were 
included in the Selected Works. It may not there- 
fore be incorrect to surmise that the exclusion of 
his earlier speeches has been deliberate. 

In conclusion, seeing the overall development of 
Chinese politics vis-a-vis the publication of Deng’s 
Selected Works, the obvious question is: Will this 
new propaganda campaign projecting Deng’s 
superiority over others unleash a new personality 
cult? Ifso, would it lead to another intra-party con- 
flict? The answer to this question will by and large 
depend upon the extent to which this present 
propaganda campaign will be taken up. O 
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IAS and Politicians : A Rejoinder 


TS. BRARA 


T relationship between the bureaucracy and 
politicians had often. been expounded, but 
invariably, as in the article by Satyapal Dang (‘IAS 
and Politicians’, Mainstream Annual 1983), from 
the point of view of politicians. This is not sur- 
prising, considering the vocal- attainments of the 
latter as against the conservatism and introversion 
of the former. Besides, IAS has a set of rules res- 
tricting airing of views and regulating conduct, 
a constraint from which the politician is free. 
. The public, however, has a right to know, just as 
IAS must have a right to its own defence and to let 


- the public in about the real-world politics it has to 


work within. While both sides have their biases 
colouring their points of view, some responses from 
the all-too-quiet bureaucratic front would at least 
help the readers balance the facts and form their 
opinions. 


The present writer has perforce come in close 


‘contact with a number of politicians during twelve 


years of service, most of which was spent in.the 
field including charge as District Magistrate in 
two districts. A district charge gives greater oppor- 
tunity for “raw” contact since that it where basic 
issues erupt; there usually is no time for subtlety, even 
for politicians usually adept at it. As such, my com- 
ments will be based on experiences. However, a 
word of caution: the observations are not directed 


‘at individuals, they merely illustrate people caught 


up in the system and apparently compelled to act 
because of the forces of the system. Therefore, 
whatever changes this may point out the need for 
must be systemic rather than individual or subjec- 
tive. I shall start with some trifling instances of 
political behaviour and. go on to more serious 
interferences. 


Once I had the experience of funchoniied ina 
district where the two local Ministers had most of 
the people, including many officials, neatly divided 
along their ‘respective caste lines. Whenever matters 
of transfers and postings came up, each Minister 


‘being anxious to increase his caste following did 


his/her utmost to ensure posting of a ‘suitable’ 
officer. One would get a buff sheet order passed by 


_the Chief Minister posting an officer; the other 


would rush to complain that this was being done on 
caste lines and get another buff sheet order cancelling 
the previous order. Sometimes an officer would 


‘barely arrive, luggage and all, at the district head- 


quarters, only to be served the order cancelling his 
posting! Finally it became a virtual policy to 


-avoid posting officers of either caste in that district. 
- At the local circuit house one day I was witness- 


to an interesting conversation between a Minister 
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and a Vice-Chancellor. The former remarked how 
some local political leaders of his own party had 
been responsible for exacerbating various problems 
of the district. The V-C concurred and as a typical 
academic bemoaned the general deterioration all 
round. The Minister began recollecting his youth 
and spoke of how much respect teachers commanded 
twenty years ago and how terrified and respectful 
he was towards his teacher. These days the teachers 
themselves were indisciplined and involved in 
politicking, and were the cause of the student 
problems. The V-C quietly agreed and pointed to 
the deterioration among politicians: twenty years 
ago they were of higher standard and did not indulge 
wholesale in irregular appointments and postings of 
teachers. To prove his’ point he reminded the 
Minister of his earlier remark about his colleagues 
ruining the district! 

The most amusing scenes are witnessed during 
visits of Ministers and other political VIPs. There is 
usually a rush to garland the visitor, and all queues 
are broken in the struggle to be more prominent in 
the effort, virtually smothering the visitor. Aspiring 
petty politicians are the most enthusiastic; the great- 
er the ambition, the more vigorous the smothering. 


The next scene is where all the political chamchas 
attempt to squeeze into the same vehicle with the 
VIP, since physical proximity in public view is inter- 
preted as being close or in the “good books”. The 
cleverer ones rush and get into the vehicle even be- 
fore the VIP has been led to it, thus outwitting com- 
petitors walking closely behind the VIP only to find 
the seats already occupied. Once such an ‘early 
sitting’ politician got a surprise when the VIP, 
instead of getting into the designated car, decided 
instead to climb on to an open jeep actually meant 
for photographers, so as to be seen by the public 
along the route. The other chamchas also climbed on 
wherever they could. Our early-sitter friend jumped 
out and rushed to the jeep but found no place; 
rather than follow comfortably in the car behind, 
he found a foothold about enough for one foot and 
went all the way barely hanging on for life with one 
foot dangling! Not unexpectedly, the dais at the 
meecting-place collapsed that day because all the 
petty netas-in-the-making wanted to be on the ele- 
vated platform next to the VIP rather than on the 
chairs placed at the side. 

On another occasion a Minister of State of the 
district had arranged to collect a large audience for 
the visit of the Chief Minister. He expended consi- 
derable effort and money on transportation and other 
arrangements, hoping to please the CM and get a 
much-sought elevation as a full Minister. He speci- 
ally placated the students, assuring them of better 


facilities and even a full-fledged university if they be- 


haved themselves. However, much to his conster- 
nation, during the CM’s speech, a section of students 
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displayed black flags and did some hooting before’ 


they could be brought under control by the ad- 
ministration. The remaining programme over, the 
CM’s plane took off and the Divisional Commis- 
sioner and I drove back with the Minister. He gave 
vent to his feelings with a string of the choicest 
abuses directed at the students who had let him 
down. Being a captive audience, the Commissioner 
and I could do little but exchange glances and smile. 

Controlled commodities like sugar and cement 
were issued on permit, and caused a constant head- 
ache since this was an easy area for politicians to 
favour their constituents. Those who require large 
quantities of these commodities are also those who 
help secure a larger number of votes. Local politi- 
cians were often members of the distribution com- 
mittee and instructions then were to give weightage 
to their recommendations while considering applica- 
tions. One politician sent a constant stream of 
applications variously endorsed by him as “‘strongly 
recommended”, ‘recommended for favourable 
action” and simply “recommended”. When I expres- 
sed my difficulty in view of limited stocks and the 
possibility of diversion to the black market by some 
dubious applicants using his recommendation, he 
pleaded with me offering the argument that it was 
difficult for a politician to refuse requests from his 
people. He laid down his code: the ‘strong’ endorse- 
ment would mean to issue, the ‘favourable’ one 
would mean issue some smaller quantity, and a 
simple recommendation would mean refusal! This 
pleasantly illustrates how unpopular orders are 
passed on from the political to the bureaucratic 
front. 

Many interesting narrations buzz in the corridors 
of power about file orders of Ministers and political 
chairmen. One that I happened to see relating to 
the later involved some irregular appointments. The 
bureaucratic Secretary of the Board objected to mak- 
ing out the pay cheque on the ground that proper 
procedure had not been followed; even approval and 
sanction of the Board was wanting. The Chairman 
did not wish to go into the intricacies of bureau- 
cratic procedure; in dictatorial terms he asked 
whether he was Chairman or not, ordered payment. 
And that was that; the Board matter could be taken 
care of latter! 

The Chairman had in fact committed many such 
irregularities and several District Magistrates had 
written against him to the Government over the 
years. The man had tremendous political acumen 
and was able to evade any action or even enquiries 
by successive Governments and parties in power. 
There being very little confidentiality in Govern- 
ment correspondence these days, he was usually 
aware of all reports and was able to act before any 
damage could be done. Those whom he would not 
win over by cash or kind, he-would try to woo by 
charm. Hearing of my impending transfer he came 
over one day to invite me for tea. Hesaid he had 
been to the State headquarters to request stay of my 
transfer. Seeing my questioning look, he went on 
to say that some high-ups had asked him why he 
wanted that, since the DM had been writing against 
him. Then with his naive charm, he explained that 
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he did not really do'anything wrong; it was all these 
Ministers and political leaders who kept asking him 
favours and to keep them happy he occasionally 
gavo some people out-of-turn employment, that was 
all! ee 

Later I expressed to the Chief Minister my 
genuine admiration for the man who was able to 
keep successive governments happy over so many -` 
years regardless of so many allegations and reports 
against him. I must say to the credit of the CM- 
that shortly after that an announcement was made- 
about takeover of the Board. 

A pro-bureaucrat politician is perhaps unusual 
but not rare. An MLA once got up in the State 
Assembly and spoke at length comparing the careers 
of politicians and bureaucrats. The latter, he said, 
go through around seventeen years or more of. 
school, college and university acquiring and com- 
peting for degrees and good grades. Then they 
appear for an open examination with several thou- 
sand others. Those selected are further trained for 
two years, often undergo in-service training, and 
after some sixteen years of service in various posts 
become Secretaries of departments. A present-day 
politician’s career, on the other hand, begins 
invariably with poor grades in school, leading him 
into netagiri and chamchagiri in his locality. He 
learns to make imflammatory speeches and promise 
everything to everybody, and so manages to obtain 
a party ticket and get elected. With more speeches, 
promises and chamchagiri he becomes transformed 
into a Minister, and at a stroke can overrule what 
the Secretary of the department has proposed. His 
conclusion: there must be a school for budding poli- 
ticians and legislators! 

There are innumerable instances of attempted 
interference and influence in day-to-day administra- 
tion. A union Minister of State visiting the district 
primarily to meet a relative at Government expense 
called me late in the evening and asked for release 
of a weapon to a party follower who was being 
proceeded against under the Crime Control Act. 
Some what piqued at being called merely for this, I 
responded in typical bureaucratic terms: that I 
would consider it. A full year later, the same 
Minister visiting the same relatives called me over 
from my residence again late in the evening and 
repeated exactly the same thing. I reminded the 
Minister of the matter having been mentioned a 
year earlier. Since then I had learnt more about the 
activities of the person concerned, and said the 
weapon could not be released since action in the 
CCA case had been stayed by a higher court. There 
after I passed orders rejecting the release petition 
till disposal of the CCA case. 

Even while writing this article, I received two 
calls from political bigwigs at State Headquarters 
asking me to stay the transfer of one petty excise 
sub-inspector, who incidentally has completed his 
term and has allegations against him. The transfer 
will be implemented. I must say to the credit of 
politicians, that on resisting such pressures, and 
after even acting strongly in the opposite direction, 
matters have not been pursued by the politicians 
concerned nor have I been made to suffer for it. CJ 
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I AT He pon ia S n A A sa ot oun SE adel 


~ GIRISH MISHRA 


INCE Independence there has been a sea-change in 
both the composition and direction of India’s 
foreign trade, and for this the Indo-Soviet economic 
relations have been, toa large extent, responsible. 
Not only has the total trade turnover increased and 
the composition has become diversified, but a 
number of novelties have also been introduced in 
bilateral trade relations, 

Ever since the first trade agreement was signed on 
December 2, 1953, the total trade turnover has been 
continuously increasing. It has gone up from 
Rs 1.3 crore in to more than Rs 3100 crore. The 
share of exports to USSR in the total volume of 
India’s exports has risen from a meagre 0.2 per cent 
to more than 19.30 per cent and the share of imports 
from the Soviet Union has gone up from 0.1 per 
cent to around 8.51 per cent. Thus the direction of 
India’s foreign trade has undergone a radical change, 
India’s trade relations are no longer confined to a 
handful of Western countries. The Soviet Union 
has emerged as the single largest buyer of India’s 
traditional exports. 

Since the Soviet Union does not suffer from the 
ills like currency crisis, inflation and business cycle 
fluctuations, to that extent, there is an element of 
stability in the foreign trade of India. Secondly, 
since the Soviet economy is a planned one and the 
trade agreement is signed for a period of five years, 
this helps the two countries increase their trade 
turnover in a planned manner. Thus there has been 
not only an element of certainty in the Indo-Soviet 
trade but it also helps India make a planned effort 
to fulfil its trade commitment to the Soviet Union. 

There are two major features of the Indo-Soviet 
trade relations. First of all, the Indo-Soviet trade 
since its inçeption has been linked to a particular 

‘kind of developmental strategy which India adopted 
in the mid-fifties. The second feature is the rupee- 
payment arrangement. 

These two features are inseparably linked with 
each other. To understand the implications, one has 
to go back to history. Just after Independence when 
India was thinking of building a strong independent 
modern industrial economy, it was told by Western 
experts that this would be an impossible task, 
because India lacked the most vital factor of pro- 
duction, namely, capital and had no access to 
modern technology. Since the national income was 
very low, the quantum of domestic capital-formation 
could not be of much consequence. This could be 


supplemented in a big way only from aid from. 


Western sources which were not favourably disposed 
towards India’s strategy of development. 

In the absence of significant amounts of aid from 
the West, the only other alternative to import 
capital goods and technology was to achieve an 
appreciable trade surplus. Given the kinds of goods 
India exported and elasticities of demand for them, 
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this task was also impossible. 

If India crossed these hurdles and set up modern 
industrial enterprises, it still had to solve the 
problem of marketing for the products of the newly 
set up enterprises. In view of the narrow home 
market and the inability to compete in the inter- 
national market, the prospects were very hopeless. 

The ruppee-payment arrangement shattered all 
these beliefs and enabled India to cross these hurdles 
in setting up modern industrial enterprises. Under 
this arrangement the Soviet Union started supplying 
machines, equipment, technical know-how and 
certain raw raaterials required for setting up new 
plants or running the existing ones. India had to 
pay for them not in any convertible currency but in 
the rupee. It meant that the Soviet Union had to 
spend all its export earnings on purchasing goods in 
the Indian market. Thus there was an in-built 
encouragement to India’s exports. It solved the 
problem of the lack of demand for newly set up 
enterprises because the products were exported to 
the Soviet Union. In 1973 another innovation was 
introduced in the Indo-Soviet trade relations, which 
came to be known as the scheme of production- 
cooperation. Under this scheme, the Soviet Union 
was to supply machinery, equipment and technical 
know-how on credit and set-up a particular indus- 
trial unit or enterprise. After it went into produc- 
tion, its products were to be exported to the Soviet 
Union.to replay the credits. With the credits fully 
repaid India wa free to market the products 
wherever it liked. The enterprise, however, was to 
be the property of India from the very beginning. 

In 1976, yet another innovation was introduced, 
under which the two countries agreed to co-operate 
in building projects in other developing countries. 
India was to supply machines and equipment. This 
opened a big scope for increasing India’s exports 
and bringing about further diversification in both 
the composition and direction of our foreign trade. 

Reviwing the literature on India’s trade relations 
with the Soviet Union and other east European 
countries, Dr. Manmohan Singh has concluded: 
“The available studies Jead to the conclusion that 
these arrargements have helped to make India’s 
balance of payments more manageable, that exports 
to countries of Eastern Europe have been by and 
large additional, and prices paid by India for its 
imports from these countries do not compare un- 
favourably with those charged by other countries. 
Although there have been complaints that Indian 
goods have been re-exported by East European 


-countries, conclusive supporting evidence has been 


lacking. There is also considerable scope for further 
expansion of some of India’s traditional] exports 
which face virtually saturated markets in Western 
industrialised countries. A start has also been made 
in introducing to Eastern Europe India’s new manu- 
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factured exports.” 

In an earlier study (India’s Exports: Trends and 
the Prospects for Self-sustained Growth, Oxford, 
1964) Dr Singh had found that prices of exports to 
and imports from the Soviet Union were more fav- 
ourable to India than prices of similar transactions 
with the rest of the world and other notable features 
included enhancement of our productive apparatus 
and of our import capacity; repayment through 
goods; increase in the bargaining power of India 
with the West; growth of the export of non-tradi- 
tional items without promotional expenditure; re- 
duction in export marketing expenditure, elimin- 
ation of the scope for under-invoicing of exports 
and over-invoicing of imports; perspective of new 
forms of cooperation with the developing countries, 
including. mutually satisfactory arrangements for 
industrial specialisation and integration. These 
special features led him to stress that they could 
constitute a model of economic relations that ought 
to exist between two really independent states. 

Now let us consider some of the controversies re- 
garding the Indo-Soviet trade, raised from time to 
time. ` 

The first controversy relates to the usefulness of 
continuing the rupee payment arrangement any 
further. Itis contended that this arrangement has 
exhausted all its potentiality and has lost its rele- 
- vance to India. The protagonists of this view con- 
tend that since 1978 India has been enjoying a con- 
tinuous surplus in its balance of trade with the 
Soviet Union; the surplus has increased from Rs 
120 crore in 1978 to Rs 500 crore in 1982. , This 
shows that the Soviet Union has nothing worthwhile 
to offer to India. That is why the latter has not 
been increasing its purchases from USSR. India is, 
at present, technologically so advanced that its needs 
for capital goods can no longer be satisfied by the 
Soviet Union. Thus, India should insist on scrap- 
ping the rupee payment arrangement and its replace- 
ment by trade in convertible currency so that the 
surplus in trade balance can be utilised to buy goods 
from elsewhere. If the Soviet Union does not agree 
to this changeover, India should curtail its exports 
to it and concentrate its efforts on increasing its 
exports to the West where definite signs of recovery 
are being seen. 

One journalist has gone to the extent of advising 
Indian industrialists not to set up extra capacities to 
cater to the Soviet demand for their products. If 
they do not listen to his advice, they will be in 
greater difficulties because, with the growing sur- 
plus in the trade balance, sooner or later the exports 
` to USSR will be curtailed. 

The protagonists of this line of argument assume 
implicitly that the exports to the Soviet Union are 
a case of trade diversion; and, secondly, once they 
are diverted to the West, they will face no major 
difficulties in markéting them. These assumptions 
defy the reality. The question whether the increase 
in the quantum of export to USSR by India has 
been at the cost of its export to other countries has 
been examined by a number of researchers and they 
have found that it is not correct to say that the in- 
crease in the quantum of Indian exports to USSR 
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has been just a diversion from the volume of goods 
which would otherwise have gone to the Western 
countries and earned foreign exchange resources. 

The protagonists of the view that the rupee pay- 
ment arrangement should be scrapped have failed 
to show that the scope of exporting Indian goods 
to the Western countries is not fully utilised and 
whatever India decides to export will be absorbed by 
the Western markets without much difficulty, and 
the prices of Indian exports or per unit value realisa- 
tion will remain unaffected even though their volume 
increases. As early as 1969, NCAER examined this 
charge and concluded: “A more serious argument 
against rupee trade has been that India’s exports to 
the rupee countries are not a net addition to the 
country’s trade, but only a diversion from the quan- 
tum normally exported to India’s traditional 
markets. If this be so, the danger is a loss of free 
foreign exchange to India. : 

“Available evidence, however, goes to show that 
the demand for our products from the Socialist 
countries is as much economic as from any other 
source. At the same time itis well to remember 
that our trade with the convertible currency areas 
has been inhibited by (a) low price and income 
elasticity of demand; (b) composition from substi- 
tutes; (c) consumer preference for superior goods; 
(d) competition from other countries; .(c) preferen- 
tial treatment to goods of certain territories such as 
those originating from OAS countries and ECM 
countries; (f) high tariff and non-tariff restrictions; 
and (g) trade agreements with importing countries.” 

The same conclusion was reached by Prof. 
Sumitra Chisti in her study India’s Trade with East 
Europe in 1973; the Reserve Bank of India in 1974; 
Masood Hasan in his dissertation India’s Trade 
Relations with Rupee Payment Countries in 1972, 
and by Dr Deepak Nayyar in his thorough study 
Economic Relations between Socialist Countries and 
the Third World in 1978. Dr Nayyar looked into 
almost all the major commodities entering India’s 
export trade with the Soviet Union. In the case of 
non-traditional exports such as readymade garments, 
engineering products and chemicals, Nayyar found: 
“In fact, the Socialist countries provided additional 
markets for these products without the uncertainty, 
the sales efforts and the advertising expenses which 
would have been unavoidable in the convertible 
currency markets.” 

Another researcher, Sucha Singh Gill of the 
Punjabi University, in his doctoral dissertation, has 
looked into India’s exports up to 1976 and has 
found the charge of diversion baseless. India’s 
trade with the Soviet Union has not been at the 
cost of its trade with other countries. In fact, the 
expansion of exports to the Soviet Union has 
strengthened India’s bargaining position in Western 
markets and has given a stimulus to industrial 
production. 

Asha L. Datar came to the same conclusion in 
her doctoral research work: “On the positive side, 
the East European countries did provide additional 
outlets for India’s traditional export and, because 
they purchased in large quantities, their purchases 

(Contd. on page 34) 





Religion 
ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


ARX, in his profound article ‘On the Jewish 

Question’, draws our attention to the difference 
between ‘religious attitude to politics’ and ‘political 
attitude towards religion’. 
negation of secularism in both cases but the later 
course is far more dangerous than the former. - But 
unfortunately our politicians are hell-bent on 
adopting political attitude towards religion. For 
them religion has become the most handy instru- 
ment for realising their political ambitions even if 
secularism—to which they keep paying lip-service — 
is sacrificed and a few innocent people are slaugh- 
tered on the altar of power. The poor ones are 
after all dispensable. It is more important for these 
politicians to come to power for the ‘welfare’ of the 
people than to care for a few dispensable lives. 

There is neither exaggeration in what has ‘been 
said above nor will it startle any of the réaders as 
we all are quite used to this political scenario in 
our country. In view of this the word ‘secular’ 
rings hollow. Those who take principles seriously 
—- and many committed writers do, although not all 
of them — inevitably feel under such circum- 
stances that the words have lost all meaning and 
ideologies their worth. All that matters is sheer 
opportunism. Principles are as dispensable as any 
commodity in the market-place. It does not require 
a cynic — I wish it did — to take this position. In 
fact it is required of a normal person to take such 
things in his or her stride. One who does'nt is 
judged crazy. 

Of course one must acknowledge that Marxism 
has made us realise that appearances are not the 
essence. The profundity of this is realised only by 
those who undertake to unravel the complex strands 
of a given social phenomenon. Going by ap- 
pearances one can say thatit is the parliamentary 
system, or our democratic polity, to put it diffe- 
rently, which has enabled these unscruplous poli- 
ticians to use religion for political ends. Religious 
and caste affiliations can be easily exploited 
for winning more votes. This is undoubtedly 
true. Does it mean the democratic polity being 
amenable to such manoeuvres should be abandoned? 
Yes, those who go by appearances, take this -argu- 
ment seriously and plead for some form or the 
other .of dictatorship. Either it shows ‘their 
‘frustration with the system or their intellectual 
incapacity. 

Whether it is the parliamentary system or what- 
ever form of dictatorship, as long as certain vested 
interests are there, and as long as it suits their 
ends, they would continue to exploit religion for 
political ends. Both Pakistan and Iran are smarting 
under dictatorships established in the name of reli- 
gion. Perhaps it is the most cynical exploitation of 
religion. Millions are being persecuted, tortured, 
and some most brutally killed by these ruthless 
dictators. Does it not prove that religion becomes 
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and Politics — 


Of - course, there is - 


more formidable a weapon when it is made subser- 
vient to their personal or class-interests? It should 
make us ponder deeply. 

Going by appearances, it is religion which appears 
to be villain of the piece; in fact it is not. Religion 
is as good or as bad as any other ideology. It is those 
who exploit it for their politico-economic interests 
who are the culprits. We would be wasting time, 
or worse, playing into the hands of vested interests, 
if we do not realise this. Attacking religion per se, 
as a small coterie of rationalists often do, would not 
take us very far. One must distinguish here between 
rational validity of religion and psychological reality 
of belief in it of the common people. The rationa- 
lists have every right to attack religion on the 
former count but would be-certainly wrong if they 
hold it as the culprit for its misuse for political or 
economic ends. ` By implication we would be 
denouncing the innocent and exploited masses and 
sparing the vested interests. Instead of denouncing 
religion and making a gift of the masses ona platter 
to the vested interests, it is necessary to enlighten 
them about the role of the vested interests in duping 
them iri the name of religion. 

Writers have a solemn duty in this respect. It is 
necessary for them to have clarity on this issue. 
Their writings profoundly influence the lower middle 
class readers specially. If we try to understand the 
ecology of religion we would find that it is this 
strata of society in small towns who is greatly under 
the influence of religion and most of the communal 
parties — and secular parties too primarily find their 
recruits as well as victims among them. In develop- 
ing countries with a fragile technological base and 
distressing socio-economic conditions, and prevalence 
of primordial traditions religion is bond to have a 
grip over the masses. Such a social ecology is most 
conducive to promoting religious conservatism. 
Rather than leaving it to the vested interests to 
exploit religion, its broadest value terms should be 
presented to the people. 

Bertolt Brecht rightly emphasises the fact that a 
writer, in order to make his creation effective —- be 
it drama, poetry or fiction — has to understand the 
causal connections of a social phenomenon 
thoroughly and his Three-Penny Novel, which is a 
thorough exposure of British capitalism of late nine- 
teenth century and is a demonstrative proof of the 
same. Our progressive writers also have to acquaint 
themselves fully with causal connections of the 
phenomenon they wish to deal with in their 
writings. They may not achieve the desired result 
— in fact it may produce just the opposite — if 
they miss some vital links in the causal chain. 

It is very much necessary, if seen in the light of 
the above discussion, to properly study the linkages 
of religion and politics as well as social ecology of 
religion as suggested above. Only then would it be 
possibe to grasp the complex phenomenon and pro- 
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ject it in the creative writings in a suitable form. 

It must also be understood that:a developing 
society has dynamics of its own and it releases 
forces which must be directed and controlled. Com- 
munalism, which is also a product of political use 
of religion in a backward society, tends to become 
more and more virulent due to the forces released 
by the process of capitalistic development. These 
forces are so complex that the baffle an ordinary 
observer who is unable to penetrate beyond ap- 
pearances. It would be pertinent to note here that 


Organising the Rural Poor (from page 14) 


of need and in leasing-in land if one chooses to do so. 

The situation will no doubt be different if rapid 
diversification of the economy takes place and job 
opportunities arise very fast. In the case of opening 
of fresh jobs opportunities a large number will 
naturally cease to work as agricultural labourers 
which will force the employers to offer higher wages. 
The dependency relationship will come to an end as 
they will no longer be dependent on the landowners 
for their livelihood. Productivity being higher in 
non-agricultural sector, such workers with higher 
incomes are also not likely to borrow from the land- 
lords who generally charge very high rates of 
. interest. The necessity of leasing-in land will’ also 
not exist once they find jobs elsewhere. The inter- 
locking of land, credit and wage markets is the 
manifestation of a single imperative in which the 
agricultural labourers have no alternative job oppor- 
tunity with a higher income. This also explains the 
absence of organisation among them. The abject 
poverty and dependence forces them to remain silent. 

In our field observations over a period in the 
state of UP, what has been most striking is the fact 
that the money wage rate of agricultural labourers 
have risen’ though gradually not because of any 
concerted action on their part but mainly as a result 
of pleadings to the employers to the effect that the 
prevailing money wage would not allow them even 
half meals. This was no doubt facilitated because 
of the fact that agricultural productivity had risen 
and job opportunities outside agriculture, howsoever 
limited, have increased. 

It may also be remembered that agricultural 
labourers generally come from the Scheduled castes 
who are considered untouchables and who were 
supressed and ruthlessly exploited for centuries. The 
servility through the ages has come down heavily on 
them and they as a class cannot think of rising 
against the high caste and the landed. 

Thus, when Zamindari was abolished and along 
with it begar (forced labour) was eliminated, the 
Scheduled castes considered it a great boon despite 
the persistence of the bane of untouchability and 
total economic deprivation. The very fact that they 


could now remain seated on the Charpoy whereas- 


earlier they had to stand up whenever a high-caste 
Hindu passed their hutment, was considered by 
them as something unthinkable. And when the Gov- 
ernment made certain reservations in services and 
Legislative Assemblies and offered liberal scholar- 
ships and later on decided to distribute gram samaj 
land, they felt that that was the maximum that any 
Government could do. Programmes like MFAL, 
- Antyodaya, National Rural Employment Program- 
me and now IRD further strengthened this feeling. 


the forces released in the process of socialistic deve- 
lopment do not lead to communal virulence although 
they do tend to sharpen class conflict. 

It is, therefore, all the more necessary to properly 
understand the complex linkages between religion, 
politics and capitalistic developments and not merely 
condemn religion as a villain of the piece and play 
into the hands of vested interests. They want us to 
condemn religion so that they can tell the masses, 
‘we are the enemy of religion’ and thus keep them 
out. O i . 


Thus one does not find an atmosphere of seething 
discontent among agricultural labourers which 
normally is the prime condition for organising them. 
The educated among them could have acted as 
agents of organisation but as they are absorbed in 
the services they become part of the establishment 
and exert a conservative influence on the rest of the 
community. When the educated members of the 
community are won over, the illiterate bulk cannot 
be expected to go against the established order.* 

Another difficulty seems to arise from the very 
nature of the Jabour market in the agricultural 
sector. Some operations like sowing and harvesting 
are so labour-intensive that even small farmers have 
to engage labourers in such peak days. Obviously 
they are interested in lower wages. Thus all those 
who own land including the small farmer are pitted ` 
against the agricultural labourer. If the latter come 
out for higher wages the entire class of land-owners 
are up against them. In States like UP this also 
takes caste overtones. It becomes a confrontation 
between the Chamars on the one side and all the 
remaining Hindus on the other side. The farmer 
gets isolated in such an equation, and caste pre- 
judices play such an important role that their battle 
is half lost even before it is started. 

In a few cases of agricultural labourers struggle 
for wage rise which we could find (Ghazipur 1968) 
this equation became important. There was a strike 
of agricultural labourers consisting mostly on 
Chamars in a small part of that district but because 
of the total isolation from the rest of the village 
community they could not prolong the strike for 
long and had to give it up. If it were a question of 
large landowners only the story might have been 
different but because an increase in wages will 
means a higher payment by all categories of farmers 
the small farmer sides with the large farmer so far 
as opposition to the demand of the agricultural 
labourer is considered. 

Only if the economy diversifies very rapidly and 
agricultural labourers succeed in finding alternative 
jobs can the situation move favourably for them. 
Given the situation in which the number of agricul- 
tural labourers is constantly on the increase and 
there is no shift of population away from agricul- 
ture there is little hope for any substantial rise in 
real wages as is borne out by the past experience of 
over three decades. CI 


*Freedom movement in the country was led by educated 


Indians who as a class could not be absorbed and integrated 
in the colonial system. It succeeded in organising and bring- 
ing to its fold the vast peasantry which was largely illiterate. 
Likewise the movement for a separate homeland (Pakistan) 
for Muslims was led by educated Muslims who succeeded in 
bringing the illiterate Muslim masses into their fold. 





& “Objective 


` Pakistan. 


Analysis” 


BENS one of the most enthu- 

siastic followers of N.C. I 
feel it necessary to raise a voice 
of sanity with reference to his 
leading article in the Nehru 


Birthday special number of 
Mainstream (November 12, 
1983). 


It is by no means true that 
“the trigger-happy tribe of Wein- 
burgers would like to see their 
Pak protege going in for an arm- 
ed gamble against India? — “A 
sudden military swoop and hold- 
ing on to a bit of Indian terri- 
tory”, for the simple reason that 
soldiers are at the helm in 
Pakistan and not civilians. Such 
an adventurist move is known to 
be not only impossible; but 
would lead to the greater possi- 
bility of further disintegration of 
Even if N.C. would 
like them to be, he knows, the 
generals are not military dolls. 
So there can be no question of 
the “US strategy — whetting the 
apetite of the generals of Islama- 
bad”? to a position of suicidal 
disintegration. 

In exercising “honest objecti- 
vity” N.C. says he cannot “ignore 
the activity of foreign agencies 
through proxies, whether in 
Kashmir, Punjab or Assam”. 
There is no doubt that there is, 
and always was, a foreign hand 
at work from the start. The 
reason for the foreign hand was 
to create and to maintain neo- 
colonialism. The true meaning of 
neo-colonialism is continuation 
of poverty and a position of 
dependence of those colonial 
countries from which the param- 
ount power has departed. In 
order to do so, the replacement 
of feudalism by capitalism is 
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the foundation, where that 
is possible. The continuance 
of feudalism in the more back- 
ward areas where capitalism 
would not be able to produce the 
needed allies is an alternative. If 
we look to our east and west we 
find the continuation of feudalism 
in their more primitive society, 
under the control of military 
dictators. In both these countries 
civilian dictators tried to take 
the reins but failed, because the 
powerful forces of more primitive 
capitalism came to the fore with 
the help of military force. A 
look at the composition of 
Pakistan's Majlis-e-Showra and 
Ershad’s Martial Law Adminis- 
tration, clearly shows this to be 
true. As for our own ‘democratic’ 
set-up, while it has talked Left 
it has constantly acted Right. 

It simply has to do that in 
order to generate the money 
power to keep itself in positions 
from which it can exercise that 
power. 

Let us not be run away with 
the idea that India was ever 
pro-Left and pro-Soviet in any 
way. It has found it good poli- 
tics to keep out of the capitalist- 
socialist struggle while building 
what Rajiv Gandhi has described 
as “the infrastructure through 
which private enterprise can better 
be developed” by putting upa 
socalled ‘public sector’ which is in 
the purest of pure shape of state 
capitalism. While the CPI as 
their. followers for so long gave 
the rulers an image of Left lean- 
ing. 

India talks of’ “secularism, 
socialism and democracy” and 
we had had that enshrined in 
the Constitution; but communal- 
ism grows apace; socialism is 
decried and denigrated by the 
privately run press and ignored 
by other media, while the demo- 
cracy that is sought to be pur- 
sued is that of the Western 
World based on the leadership 
and power of the rich. 

Talking of “This ominous 
background” N.C. says: “There 
isa strange miasma of compla- 
cency and ignorance”. Without 
ignorance one would not be able 
to fool the people. What can be 
the alternative to complacency in 
the circumstances? One alter- 
native is violence; but then.—? 


Therefore the ‘welter of gather- 
ing confusion’ is as inevitable as 
complacency. It cannot be coun- 
tered by mass campaigns without 
going to the masses, by placing 
one’s leadership on the masses. 
While there can be no doubt that 
there exists a monomania about 
Indira Gandhi among politicians 
all over India, a mania which sees 
in her a Dr Jakyl ora Mr Hyde, 
the technique has also been assid- 
uously used to focus, in the same 
terms, on to Dr Farookh Abdul- 
lah. The more the son of the 
Lion of Kashmir pitches his own 
and his State’s status as being 
thoroughly Indian, the more he 
is squeezed into an anamorphosis 
of an Indian with Pakistani 
leavings. 

The time has come to ask who 
has been the gainer, from the 
partition of India and its subse- 
quent ‘growth’, Where as private 
entrepreneurs have grown in 
wealth upto 200-fold in many 
cases, the number of those who 
have gone under the poverty line 
since then is greater than the 
September 1947 total population 
of India. We have to look back 
and ask who have been the mar- 
yrs, who the freedom-fighters 
and who the subsequent gainers 
after 1947? The answer comes 
clearly. Those who are and have 
remained on top in politics the 
former, present and defected 
Congressmen. They have made 
for themselves a really good 
thing out of everything that they 
could lay their hands on. The 
communal elements are offshoots 
of these persons also. They have 
used religion for their own sel- 
fish images, in a dog-eat-dog 
struggle. As this struggle escal- 
ates not only does “the devil 
take the hindermost” but the 
“miasma of complaceny”’ for the 
public welfare also increases. 
How than can an “independent 
mass Movement”? which would 
undoubtedly seek a common 
platform for hetergenious and 
contradictory elements of the 
country, take a stand or move in 
the direction of emancipation 
within our present political and 
social frame-work? It would in- 
vite direct attack because it would 
be against the interests of the 
few (mainly two higher castes) in 
India. Such a stand would offer 
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A target and be unable to with- 
stand destruction without a pure 
leadership and very clear social- 
ist horizons. 

To end by a quotation from 


Lenin. “The state to which you 
address yourselves, the contem- 
porary, the present state must 
adopt the viewpoint of morality 
that is dear to the top bourgeo- 


Call for Curbs on Killer Dust 
VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN l 


HEALTH cell document on, 

‘Asbestos: the dust that kills’ 
recently released by the Centre 
for Education and Document- 
ation (CED), Bombay, has called 
for a number of urgent steps to- 
wards protecting workers in as- 
bestos units. These include: (1) 
Development of substitutes for 
asbestos and until this is achieved 
rigorous regulation of its use; 
(2) Amendment of existing pro- 
tective laws so as to plug the 
many loopholes; (3) Pressure on 
managements to fully implement 
the Factories Act; (4) Appoint- 
ment of safety representatives to 
protect workers’ health interests; 
(5) Enforcement of workers’ 
right to information’ regarding 
occupational hazards in asbestos 
units; (6) Revision of compens- 
ation’ rates for those affected by 
asbestos-related diseases; (7) 
Payment of compensation until 
death for affected workers who 
are being retrenched. 

The CED paper is one ofa 
series of ‘counterfact’ features 
which seek to disseminate infor- 
mation on health issues of social 
importance. This well-researched 
resume of the asbestosis synd- 
rome includes case studies of 
three Indian asbestos units which 
reveal that existing protective 
norms are inadequate and are 
also being circumvented with 
ease. 

The lung ailments caused by 
inhalation of asbestos dust and 
fibres are time-and-dose related 
and can appear two to 35 years 
after the first exposure. The 
commonest ploy adopted by 
managements of asbestos units is 
to connive with ESI and medical 
‘authorities to get the disease 
diagnosed as a ‘bronchial’ ail- 
ment, avoiding the word‘ asbes- 
tosis and thus denying com- 
pensation. The current protrac- 
ted legal struggle by worker 
S. Rajagopal, former employee 
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of Hindustan Ferado Ltd, is 
deseribed as a crucial battle. 
If his petition to get his lung 
disease pronounced as an occu- 
pational one is successful, it 
could pave the way for compens- 
ation for thousands of similarly 
afflicted workers. 

An important point to be noted 
is that there are several tests and 
symptoms to be taken into ac- 
count for certifying asbestosis. 
In the UK the norm is that any 
worker suffering from even two 
of the symptoms, and has been 
exposed to obestos at work, 
is immediately certified as suffer- 
ing from asbestosis. Once the 
disease sets in, it progresses 
even after the worker is protected 
from further exposure, It also 
paves the way for lung cancer. 
In the US, in addition to strin- 
gent regulations to make the 
workplace safe, it is mandatory 
to put up warning signs at all 
workplaces and On all products of 
asbestos. 

Quoting a number of recent 
studies on the prevalence of 
asbestosis in India, the CED 
paper says that although its 
incidence is widespread, it is 
grossly under-reported and that 
the high figures cited in surveys 
from such sources as the National 
Institute of Occupational Health, 
Ahmedabad, are being flatly 
denied by managements. How- 
ever, the paper quotes Dr S.R. 
Kamat, head of the faculty of 
theracic medicine, G.S. Medical 
College, Bombay as saying: 
“There is no doubt that one- 


‘third of the workers in asbestos 


factories are 
asbestosis. 
The asbestos industry in India 
employs over 7,000 people in 
20 units spread over Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu and Haryana. All 
the large units are either subsi- 
diaries of MNCs or collabora- 


suffering from 


isie, must because such is the 

distribution of strength among 

the existing classes of society”. 
E. Habibullah 


Lucknow Maj-Gen (Retd) 





tions. With stringent protective 
norms being enforced in the 
West, where there is both public 
consciousness and trade union’ 
strength, MNCs are finding it 
easier and more profitable to 
carry on activities through Third 
World subsidiaries. Interestingly, 
two years ago there was a furore 
in UK on the conditions of 
Indian asbestos factories and the 
double standards adopted by the 
MNCs to which these units are 
linked. It goes without saying 
that the debate left the Indian 
public untouched. In the West, 
because of public pressure, tight 
legislation and phenomenal law 
suit expenses, several asbestos 
units have actually been closed. 
down. In the US, more than 
10,000 suits have been filed in the 
past decade by workers against 
asbestos manufacturers. 

Another point raised by the 
CED paper is that workers are 
not only uninformed about the 
health. hazards they face but also 
do not have access to their own 
medical reports. Even research 
reports by government agencies 
and institutions are being sup- 
pressed. For example, the Central 
Labour Institute has been with- 
holding from the public its 
detailed studies on the Shree 


Digvijay Asbestos Plant in 
Ahmedabad. 
The CED cites numerous 


examples of government conni- 
vance with m<enagements and 


suggests that without public 
opinion being mobilised, and 
workers’ consciousness raised, 


the killer disease will continue to 
afflict thousands of people — not 
only employees in asbestos units 
but also the populations living in 
the vicinity who too are largely 
unaware of the deadly environ- 
mental pollution to which they 
are exposed. 

Last year the ILO announced 
that it was preparing a compre- 


hensive ‘code of practice, on 
asbestos use, so as to spread 
awareness of the dangers and 
knowledge of protective mea- 
sures. The ILO has pointed out 
_ that not only managements and 
workers should be aware of the 
occupational risks but also legis- 
lators, administrators, and health 
and labour inspectors. Recently, 
during the month of August, 
Britain’s Health and Safety Com- 
mission halved the permitted 


limit in the workplace for white 
asbestos. And in the US there is 
a move to remove asbestos insu- 
lation from local school buildings 
after medical authorities have 
warned that Children and schcol 
employees are being exposed to 
serious threats of cancer and 
lung ailments. 

Blue asbestos, which is more 
lethal and is banned in many 
parts of the world, continues to 
be used in India. The most poig- 


nant example of the callous 
indifference to asbestos dangers 
in India is probably that of the 
Birla owned Roro mines of Chai- 
basia. Here thousands of tribal 
workers are inhaling uncontrolled 
amounts of asbestos fibres and 
dust from the mines. People in 
villages around are also danger- 
ously exposed to the killer dust. 
Not many are aware of the hazard 
—and those who are, seem power- 
less to do anything about it. D 





Menace of Population Growth 


B.K. MUKHOPADHYAY 


RESOURCES are finitely limited. Any 

expansion has also got some limit. 
The main problem facing the world 
today is to seek a balance between 
rising population and that of supplies 
of food and other vital needs. 

According to the US Census Bureau 
the world has experienced highest 
population growth last year. As on 
June 30 Jast, world population stood at 
4,721,887,000 an increase of 82,077,000 
people over 12 months. Since 1970 the 
planet has added neary 1 billion people. 
In 1964-65 the population growth 
rates peaked at 2.2 per cent, which 
came down to 1.8 per cent by mid 70’s 
and afterwards has roughly remained at 
that level. Better medical care, lower- 
ing of death rates in many nations, etc 
mainly led to level off the growth rate. 
Country-wise decline in population 
took place in Afghanistan, Cook 
Islands, Denmark, Djibouti, Dominica, 
West Germany, Hungary, Lebanon, 
West Germany, Malta and St. Chris- 
topper-Nevis. Among the rich nations 
the population growth was estimated at 
2.7 million compared to the USSR’s 
growth rate of 2.3 million. India had 
the biggest estimated rise over the year 
(adding 15.5 million), followed by 
China (adding nearly 15 million), 
Indonesia (adding 3.3 million), Brazil 
(adding 3 million) and Bangladesh 
(adding 2.9 million). 

A report of the UN Fund For Popul- 
ation Activities ‘the 1983 State of the 
` World Population’ said that though the 
poorer countries now have smaller 
families than they used to, yet there 
still remains a long way to go before 
the World’s population stops growing. 
In the developing world, women are 
having on an average, five children, 
compared to the average of two children 
in the developed world. Stabilisation 
of population will result when the 
world average comes down to two. 

Infant mortality in the former region 
is one of the reasons of the large 
families. The infant mortality in deve- 
loped region fell from 56 per 1000 live 
birth to 19 in the 30-years till 1980; 
while the same changed from 164 to 
100 in developing ones. While for India 
the figure was between 100 and 150, for 
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some African countries such as. 
Mozambique and Ethiopia it reached 
over 150 (per 1000 live births). There 
are much above the average for deve- 
loping countries. 

Life expectancy at birth rose, at the 
global Scale from 47 years (1950-55) to 
57.5 years (in 1975-80). During this 
period the average for the developed 
country rose from 65.2 years to 71.9 
years. Among the developed countries, 
according to UN estimates, variation 
was less as to life expectancy, in con- 
trary to variation in developing block 
(variation from 62.5 years in Latin 
America to 48.6 in Africa). 

Urban regions have to bear the brunt 
of this huge rise in population. Now the 
growth rate is around three per cent 
as to urban area’s population adding, 
compared to 1.7 per cent of world 
population growth. For developing 
countries the growth rate of urban 
population will exceed four per cent. 
According to the UN estimates, about 
50 per cent world’s population will be 
living in cities by the end of this 
century. 

The severe pressure of population is 
indicated by following Table. In 1950 
Shanhai was the only city in the deve- 
loping world with a population of above 
5 million, out by 2090 AD there is 
estimated to be 60 such cities. Since 
1950 the population of the world’s 
cities has nearly doubled; which is 
again likely to double by the end of 
this century. About 50 per cent of 
people will be living in the cities by 
then (compared to less than 40 per- 
cent noticed in 1975). In 1950 there 
were six cities with more than 5 million 
population and had a combined 44 
million of population. But this has 
gone up to 25, with a combined popu- 
lation of 250 million in 1980. By 2000 


AD, 60 cities will have a combined 
population of 650 million. And the 
main thrust is going to fall on the 
developing world. 

Out of the -fifteen largest cities, in 
1950, eleven were from the industrialised 
block. Only four (Calcutta, Buenas 
Aires, Mexico City and Shanghai having 
population of 4.4 million, 5.3 million, 
3.0 million and 5.8 million) were from 
the developing block. The others in the 
list were: New York, London, Rhein- 
Ruhr, Tokyo, Paris, Chicago, Moscow, 
Los Angles, Osaka, Milan and Phila- 
delphia. The projections indicate that 
as many as twelve super cities will be 
there from developing countries. The 
respective populations for Mexico City, 
Sao Paolo, Shanghai, Beijing, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bombay, Calcutta Jakarta, 
Seoul, Cario, Madras and Manila 
would be 31.0 million, 25.8 million, 
22.7 million, 19.9 million, 19.0 million, 
17.1 million, 16.7 million, 16.6 million, 
14.2 million, 13.1 million, 12.9 million, 
and 12.3 million. The super cities from 
the developed blocks will be Tokyo, 
New York and Los Angles with popu- 
lation figures of 24.2 million, 22.8 
million and 14.2 million, respectively. 

Itis a fact that though population 
growth rates have declined, yet the 
base keeps getting larger. In each year 
there has been an addition of around 
75 million people (at the current rate of 
1.7 per cent per annum). Truely this is 
more than the joint population of say, 
Netherlands and France. Even if the 
growth rate declines to 1.5 per cent by 
2000 AD, the actual population figure 
that will be added every year would be 
no less — a huge 93 million! 

It is true that population growth has 
come down to very low level in the 
industrialised regions. In USA, Japan, 
USSR, it is growing at less than one 


Mean Annual Growth Rates 


Years Total 








Western North Asia Africa Latin 

Europe America America 
1950-1981 1.9 0.8 1.8 23 22 2.5 
1960-1970 1.6 0.8 1.4 2.5 2.6 2.9 
1970-1981 2.1 0.6 0.8 2.5 2.7 2.7 
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er, cent per annum. In Austria, East 
Germany, Sweden, Luxemberg, West 
Germany, UK, Belgium, it has been 
growing virtually at zero rate. Even in 
China 34 per cent -decline in birth rate 
has been noticed. In India, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Colombia, the 
birth rate has been ranging between 15 
per cent and 25 per cent. In India the 
Government is now more actively enga- 
ged in population control measures. 
Still the developing regions which 
now account for as high as 75 per cent 
of world population will be worse 
affected. By 2000 AD, it has been 
calculated that four out of five people 
will be living in areas where average 
per capita income will be below $ 1000. 
The already crowded, slum-ridden, 
unemployment troubled third world 
cities will therfore have to share more 
trouble! In Mexico City for example, 
pollution per day is equivalent to 
smoking of 40 cigarettes. Average 
traffic speed there is now even half 
compared to London or Paris! In Cairo 
the housing deficit grows at 1.50 lakh 
per annum! The results of drawing 
population since colonial days — from 
Delhi to Abidjan — are being experi- 
enced. : , 
Reduction of infant mortality, making 
family planning accessible to the entire 
population and creation of distri- 
butive balances in the matter of food 








Women and 
Mines 
Mechanisation 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


Ove three decades of mining 
experience in India has ex- 
posed the vested interests that 
force us to go for increasing 
mechanisation despite the ruin 
and devastation it results in. 
Nobody is against mechanisation 
per se. But while setting up 
machines, considerations of the 
cost of mechanisation must be 
on top of the agenda. Moderni- 
sation is not synonymous with 
importing of high technology. 

In a country of over 20 million 
unemployed according to the 
National Register, the impact of 
mechanisation on employment 
cannot be ignored and neither 
can the effect of mechanisation 
on the environment and the 
health of people go unheeded. 
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supply must be attained. A joint FAO 
and UNFPA study of potential support- 
ing capacity find that all regions except 
South West Asia will be able to meet 
their food needs if they get intermediate 
level inputs such as‘ better crops, 
pesticides and fertilisers. But at the 
sametime food technology and construc- 
tion activities level would have influenc- 
ed decision as to globe’s carrying 
capacity. Any attempt to cut down 
population will be defeated if poverty 
and undernourishment goes rampant. It 
is obviously good to note that India and 
China are well ahead with respect to 
food production compared to popu- 
lation addition. But there should be no 
room for complacency. Efforts must be 
accelerated. At the same time border- 
crossing must be stopped. Already it 
has harmed much economies like India 
and in particular West Bengal. 

More and more fund need to be 
incurred for programmes relating to 
controlling population. With a very 
meagre resource position, they are faced 
with tough jobs. The developing world 
has to run a big distance before satis- 
factorily placing their population. What 
is equally serious is the fact that there 
has been continuous one-way flow of 
population from rural to urban areas, 
in countries like India. While popu- 
lation may increase rapidly, the supply 
of infrastructural and community 


The economics of the thoughtless 
copying of the model of the 
industrial developed world and 


its deterrent effect on Indian . 


technological progress are factors 
that call for serious attention. 
The People’s Union for Demo- 
cratic Rights recently organised a 
seminar on ‘Mines, Mechinisa- 
tion and People’. Chattisgarh 
Mines Shramik Sangha leader 
Shankar Guha Niyogi and Xavier 
Dias from the Meghatuburu 
Mines were the main speakers. 
It was attended by students, 
teachers and workers, who 
participated in the discussion 
that followed. 

How serious the impact of 
mechanisation has been on 
employment can be understood 
by the fact that in the iron ore 
sector (the largest mining sector 
in India), total employment has 
been falling by over one per cent 
per year for the last 20 years. In 
1961, 4500 persons were employ- 
ed for every million tonne of ore 
produced. By 1981 the number 
of employed per tonne had fallen 
to 1100. Mines being invariably 
situated in underdeveloped areas, 
alternate employment is scarce 
and this displacement of human 
beings by machine has only con- 
tributed to increasing the destitu- 


facilities does not. They are not infin- 
itely elastic. Moreover, huge funds are 
required for creating them — all of the 
same not necessarily available with 
these economies. Naturally the big 
brothers get a good scope to invest! 
And what is more, these aid do not 
come without political strings! The 
third world economies are thus encirc- 
led with multi-dimensional growth pro- 
blems. 

Moreover, either the projects are not 
fully implemented in time or are not 
supervised properly after completion. 
Planning is a continuous process and 
naturally any ad hocism is to be done 
away with the results of today’s plann- 
ing becoming reality tomorrow. ‘Faulty 
planning is not desirable under these 
circumstances. It is heartening to see 
that countries like India are fast becom- 
ing acquainted with up-to-date plann- 
ing devices. India has the technical 
manpower also. In any such compre- 
hensive approach, the rural depressed 
region need to be fully taken care of. 
The healthy growth of the urban system 
itself depends heavily on rural develop- 
ment. It must be ensured that industry 
and trade have to intensify their roles. 
Agricultural modernisation, even under 
the present socio-economic and political 
setup, can yield a much organised 
urbanisation and tackle the growing 
population menace.@ 


tion of the people. 

Decreasing employment has hit 
women worst of all because 
usually the unskilled manual part 
of work is also the first to be 
mechanised. A Government study 
points out that 29 per cent of 
women does ‘non-production’ 
work like ayahs, office workers, 
creche nurses etc. The total 
number of women employed in 
mines has declined from 1.09 
lakhs to 0.75 lakhs in 20 years, 
while the total employment has 
increased from 5.49 lakhs to 6.30 
lakhs. In the coal mines between 
1946 to 1971 the decline in 
women’s share of employment 
has been 66.8 per cent. The iron 
ore mines show the graph of 
women’s employment rising from 
0.07 lakhs to 0.12 lakhs, yet 
compared with total employ- 
ment, their relative share has 
declined by 36.2 per cent. 

The plight of women is wors- 
ened by the fact that not only 
managements, but the trade 
unions also feel that women 
absent themselves from work 
much too often, that they are 
incapable of learning new skills. 
It is also said that legislative 
measures passed to provide pro- 
tection to women involve addi- 
tional expenditure on maternity 
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benefits and creches etc. It is 
indeed revealing that trade 
unions have done little to -dispel 
these myths, and to date no trade 
union has launched any move- 
ment on the issue. 

Environment is the first casualty 
of rapid mechanisation. Opening 
up of mines means destruction of 
vegetation, building roads, cut- 


_ ting down trees to provide under- 


ground roof support, blasting, 
dumping of overburden. Atmo- 


spheric and ground water levels ` 


change as a consequence. Defore- 
station affects the rain cycle. And 
since with mechanisation the 
stress on larger mines is increas- 
ed, the impact on environment 
also increases proportionately. 
Coupled with the indifference 
shown to corrective measures, the 
environmental destruction is as- 
suming alarming proportions. 
Droughts and floods are caused 
by changes in weather cycles. 
Landslides occur. Gases escaping 
from mining Operation pollute 
the very air that inhabitants of 
the area breathe. (Sometimes 


they also catch fire.) Silicosis is - 


a common disease for miners, 





considerably decreasing their life 
expectancy. In underground 
mining, insufficient ventilation 
multiplies health hazards for 
workers while in  open-cast 
mining there is sufficient natural 
ventilation. In the face of all 
pervading dust, miners are given 
only a piece of cloth to cover 
their mouths. The time that 
miners spend inside the mines 
is also crucial. Poverty forces 
miners into voluntary overtime 
work which means greater expo- 
sure to pollution. And even cure 
is prevented by inadequate health 
measures. 

There must be a way out of 
this gloomy state of affairs. In 
1978, 10,000 workers were dis- 
missed at one stroke after the 
mechanisation of one mine in 
Bailadilla. The organised resis- 
tance of the workers at Bailadilla 
was met with policy repression. 
The Chattisgarh Mines Shramik 
Sangha realised clearly what 
machines did to people. 

They resolved not to allow 
their mines to be fully mechanis- 
ed. This was not an irrational 
resistance to machines, for the 


Grenada : The Caribbean Stand 


It has been sought to be made out b 


Dalli Rajhara workers were op- 
posing total mechanisation that 
is inconsistent with the health of 
our economy and the large un- 
employed work force. Under 
pressure from CMSS the mana- 
gement and the Ministry of Steel 
and Mines agreed in April 1979 
to an alternate mechanisation 
policy. The plan for mechanis- 
ation of Dalli mines was modi- 
fied and converted into a semi- 
mechanisation policy, although 
only as an experiment. In these 
Dalli semi-mechanised mines, 
workers have been successful in 
raising ore that the mechanised 
processes were unable to lift and 
production increased by over 30 
per cent. Unfortunately the 
Dalli experiment has remained 
one of those isolated stories of 
success that are not talked about 

Even though mechanisation 
and its impact, its relationship 
with people, ecology, economy 
and national progress constitute 
a specialised subject, neverthe- 
less the workers through union- 
ised creativity are pointing to- 
wards alternatives worth consi- 
dering. O 


y the US Administration that its invasion of Grenada had 


the support of the neighbouring Caribbean islands: this was the line Prime Minister of Dominica 


tried to sell at the last week’s CHOGM in New Delhi. 
be suppressed is that the US invasion of Grenada 
Community: in fact, it was perpetrated in defiance of th 
as disclosed by the Chairman of the CARICOM, 

Trinidad and Tobago before its Parliament on Oc 
statement, virtually blacked out in the world press, is r 


What has been calculatedly attempted to 
did not have the support of the Caribbean 
e expressed decision of that Community 
George Chambers, the Prime Minister of 
tober 26, 1983. The text of this important 
eproduced here. 


— Editor 


E is incumbent on the Parliament of Trinidad and 

Tobago to direct its attention to the tragic cir- 
cumstances which have visited Grenada over the 
last few days. I should like, therefore, to outline to 
this Honourable House, to the people of Trinidad 
and Tobago and to the wider regional and inter- 
national community, the position of the Government 
of Trinidad and Tobago on those unprecedented 
and ominous developments. 

On Friday October 14, 1983, reports reached the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago that the Prime 
Minister of Grenada, Maurice Bishop, had been 
placed under house arrest. Subsequently, further 
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reports indicated that Deputy Prime Minister, 
Bernard Coard, had resigned from the Government 
in order to dispel rumours that he was implicated 
in a plot to assassinate Mr Bishop. 

By Wednesday, October 19, news was received 
that Prime Minister Bishop, together with some of 
his Cabinet, two prominent union leaders and 
several civilians had been shot and killed by the 
military in Grenada. The ensuing events, as report- 
ed, led to the imposition of military rule in 
Grenada, and the establishment of a Revolutionary 
Military Council. The Military Council imposed, 
among other things, a twenty-four hour curfew over 
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a four-day period. me 

The Cabinet of Trinidad and Tobago, considered 
these developments the following day, that is to 
say Thursday October 20, 1983. Immediately after 
the Cabinet meeting, I convened a Press Conference 
at which I expressed the feeling of shock and dismay 
of the Cabinet at the news of the execution of the 
former Prime Minister of Grenada and several of 
his Ministers. I indicated that this Government 
viewed with horror the importation of such execu- 
tion into the English-speaking Caribbean and that 
under no circumstances. whatsoever could the 
Government and people of Trinidad and Tobago 
countenance the execution of public figures in the 
settlement of political disputes. I also announced 
that in the circumstances, the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago had taken the following deci- 
sions with immediate effect and until further 
notice : . 

j. Trinidad and Tobago would not participate 
in any Caricom meetings whatsoever in which 
Grenada would be present. 

ii. No Grenada citizens or nationals would be 
allowed entry into Trinidad and Tobago without 
a visa. 

iii. No exports from Grenada into Trinidad and 
Tobago would be afforded Caricom treatment 
and that no vessels registered in Grenada would 
be allowed the facilities of the Caricom Jetty in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

Further, I made it quite clear that the Govern- 
ment of Trinidad and Tobago would take such steps 
as were necessary to ensure the safety of Trinidad 
and Tobago nationals in Grenada. 

I emphasised that these decisions of the Govern- 
ment of Trinidad and Tobago were without preju- 
dice to any decision which might be taken by 
Caricom Heads of Government at an emergency 
meeting which was scheduled to take place in Port 
of Spain over the weekend of Saturday 22 and 
Sunday 23 October 1983. The hosting of this meet- 
ing by the Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago 
was proposed by the Prime Minister of Saint Lucia 
and after appropriate consultations. 

The emergency meeting took place in Port of 
Spain on Saturday 22 and Sunday 23 October, 1983 
and was attended by: the Deputy Prime Minister of 
Antigua and Barbuda, the Prime Minister of the 
Bahamas, the Foreign Minister of Barbados, the 
Prime Minister of Belize, the Prime Minister of 
Dominica, the President of Guyana, the Prime 
Minister of Jamaica, the Chief Minister of Montser- 
rat, the Prime Minister of St Vincent and the 
Grenadines, the Prime r 
and Nevis and the Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Proposals were advanced to tbe meeting that were 
consistent with the established foreign policy of 
Trinidad and Tobago based on the principles of 
the United Nations Charter to which we fully subs- 
cribe. The fundamental elements of this policy are 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
states and the avoidance of the use of force in the 
conduct of international relations and in the settle- 
ment of disputes. These proposals were: 
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Minister of St Christopher: 


hohti : at 
1. No involvement of any external elements in 
the resolution of the Grenada situation; 
ii. The resolution of the Grenada solution should 
be wholly regional, that is to say, Caricom in 
nature, 
iii. The regional solution pursued should not 
violate international law and the U.N. Charter; 
iv. Any proposed solution have as its primary 
purpose the restoration of normalcy in Grenada. 
Subject to a minor reservation by one Prime 
Minister, which as Chairman, I was confident would 
have been resolved, there was agreement in princi- 
ple on the proposals advanced. In respect of 
specific proposals relating to the restoration of 
normalcy in Grenada, the meeting considered 
whether the Governor-General, as the legal repre- 
sentative of the Queen, should be used as a point 
of contact in Grenada. We decided that through 
contact with the Governor-General, we would seek 
to accomplish the following: 
a. the immediate establishment of a broad-based 
civilian government of national reconciliation 
whose composition was acceptable to the 
Governor-General. The primary function of 
that Government would be the putting into 
place of arrangements for the holding of elections 
at the earliest possible date; 
b. acceptance of a fact-finding mission com- 
prising eminent nationals of Caricom States; 
c. the putting into place of arrangements to 
ensure the safety of nationals of other countries 
in Grenada and/or their evacuation where 
desired; 
d. the acceptance of the deployment in Grenada 
of a Peace-keeping Force, comprising contingents 
contributed by Caricom countries. 

These proposals and objectives in fact, represented the 
position of Trinidad and Tobago. As Chairman, I intimated 
to the Meeting that I had reason to belicve that the persons 
exercising authority in Grenada would be willing to treat on 
the basis of these proposals and objectives. My judgement,’ 
derived from consultations I had held with the President of 
the Republic of Trinidad and Tobago, who is in London, and 
who at my request, had been in contact with the Governor- 
General of Grenada. In addition, I spoke with the Secretary- 
General of the Commonwealth. 

By 3.06 a.m. on Sunday when the adjournment was taken it 
was apparent that consensus had emerged in support of the 
proposals and objectives, so much that Heads of delegations 
including, some of the OECS (Organisation of Eastern 
Caribbean States) had suggested names of eminent persons who 
would comprise the fact-finding mission to Grenada, It had 
also been agreed that I, as Chairman of the Meeting, would be 
entrusted with pursuing the initiatives. At that point, it was 
agreed that the number, the composition and the terms of 
reference of the fact-finding team would be decided on the 
resumption of the meeting later that morning. 

The single consideration standing in the way of complete 
agrcement was what action members would take in the event 
that the regime in Grenada refused to treat on the basis of 
the proposal. On this one point there was a division of 
views. Some members held that there should be instant 
resort to force, including extra Caricom assistance in connec- 
tion therewith, if required. Others, among them Trinidad 
and Tobago, maintained the position that force, be it regional 
or extra-regional, should not be the first resort in respect of a 
sister Caricom State. As Prime Minister of Trinidad and 
Tobago I indicated that I would wish in the circumstances to 
take the matter to Parliament before agreeing to the use of 
Trinidad and Tobago forces in hostilities outside of Trinidad 
and Tobago. . 

When the meeting reconvened later that morning, one of 
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my colleagues from the OECS immediately informed us that 
a leading personality ofa Caricom country had agreed to 
serve on the fact-finding mission. Whatever transpired between 
the adjournment and the resumption, which incidentally was 
one hour later than the appointed time, is not within my 
knowledge. But certain Heads, for the first time, stated that 
there was no consensus on the proposals and that in any 
event they were of the opinion that no further discussions 
should continue along those lines. Instead, they wished to 
direct their attention to two papers which had earlier been 
circulated, one by the Prime Minister of Jamaica and the 
other by the OECS members present. 

The Jamaica paper, which was entitled “The Protocol of 
Port of Spain” proposed far-reaching amendments to the 
decision-making mechanisms contained in the Treaty of 
Chaguaramas — the Caricom Agreement. The OECS paper 
proposed sanctions to be imposed on Grenada. 

A majority of members took the political decision to 
suspend Grenada from Caricom and to support the sanctions 
on Grenada. The sanctions proposed were as follows: 

1. No official contact with the existing regime; 

2. The regime would not be permitted to participate in 
the deliberations and business of the Organisation; 

3. Representatives of the regime would not be permitied 
to participate in or chair caucuses or groupings pertaining 
to meetings of international agencies and would not be 
permitted to speak on behalf of the OECS in international 
agencies. 

4. The regime would not be allowed to benefit from the 

_ trade, economic and functional co-operation arrangements 

of the Organisation; 

5. No new issues of currency will be made to the regime 
under the East Caribbean Central Bank (ECCB) arrange- 
ments; 

6. The OECS Governments will cease all sea and air 
communication links with Grenada. 

At the conclusion of the meeting I proceeded to hold a 
Press Conference on the meeting in my capacity as Chairman. 
Immediately thereafter, I spoke to the press in my capacity as 
Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago. After the Press 
Conference, I had discussions with the President of Guyana 
and the Prime Minister of Belize who together with the Prime 
Minister of the Bahamas and myself were not in favour of 
military intervention as a first resort. On Monday I spoke 
again to the President of Guyana and to the Prime Minister 
of Bahamas. I also attempted to reach the Prime Minister of 
Belize but he was airbone at the time. We continue to be in 
touch on the matter. 

I would like to inform this Honourable House hat in rela- 
tion to my earlier statement that the Government of Trinidad 
and Tobago would take such steps as are necessary to ensure 
the safety of Trinidad and Tobago nationals the Ministry of 
External Affairs had established a mechanism for receiving 
information on Trinidad and Tobago nationals who wished to 
leave Grenada. As of the evening of Tuesday October 25, it 
had been ascertained that there were 136 Trinidad and Tobago 
nationals in Grenada who wished to be repatriated. 

We had also established contact with the office of the 
Governor-General of Grenada with a view to working out 
arrangements for repatriation. It was decided that a BWIA 
aircraft would be despatched to Grenada to transport our 
nationals. 

New developments, however, in Grenada have precluded 
the implementation of these arrangements. 

It is now public knowledge that military forces have landed 
Grenada and are currently engaged in hostilities there. 

I would like to state that the first official notification I, as 
Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago and current Chairman 
of Caricom, received of the landing of forces in Grenada came 
from the United States Embassy in Port of Spain through the 
Minister of External Affairs several hours after the actual 
landing. I wish t0 state further that to date, I have received no 
notification from any Caricom member country of any intention 
to request assistance from the Government of the United States 
to intervene militarily in Grenada nor have I been informed by 
any Caricom member country that such a request had in fact 
been made. At an emergency meeting of Cabinet, yesterday, 
the entire situation as was then known was reviewed. 

I later called in the United States Ambassador, the British 
High Commissioner, the Venezuelan Ambassador, the High 
Commissioner for Canada, and the Acting High Commis- 
sloner of India to discuss the developments in Grenada and 
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to appraise them of the position of the Trinidad and Tobago 
Government in the continuing crisis. I also invited and met 
with the Archbishop of Port of Spain and the Bishop of 
Trinidad and Tobago at Whitehall for discussion on the crisis. 
Earlicr today, I met the Colombian Ambassador at his 
request, and I have arranged a meeting with the Nigerian 
High Commissioner. Other diplomatic representatives will 
be called in as necessary. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago maintains iis 
original position on this matter and continues to hold firmly 
to the view that: 

1. It is regrettable that a solution involving the non-use of 
force, proposed during the emergency meeting of the 
Heads of Government was not allowed to be pursued; 

2. kt is regrettable that a solution of a purely Caricom 
nature was not agreed upon and was not allowed to be 
pursued; 

3. It is regrettable that measures involving the use of force 
as a first resort have been embarked upon; 

4. It is regrettable that military intervention of this nature 
has been imported into the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

In the light of the present situation and in pursuance of our 
original initiatives, we shall seek: 

i. the earliest possible withdrawal of combat forces in 
Grenada; 

ii. through appropriate channels, the earliest establishment 
there of a Caricom peace-keeping presence in which we are 
prepared to participate. In this regard, we wish to state 
that in our view there is a clear distinction between the role 
of an occupation force and that of a peace-keeping force. 
iii. the establishment of a broad-based civilian govern- 
ment. The primary function of the civilian government 
would be the earliest putting into place of arrangements 
for the holding of free and fair elections. 

iv. the establishment of a fact-finding mission comprising 
eminent nationals of Caricom States. 

At the present, the Security Council of the United Nations, 
the Permanent Council of the OAS and the United Kingdom 
Parliament are all meeting on this matter. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago is deeply cons- 
cious of the implications of all these developments for 
Trinidad and Tobago and for the Caribbean as a whole. 
Whatever the circumstances and however justifiable it may 
appear in the eyes of others, the commitment of our armed 
forces in the situation that I have described and which in the 
view of many, is tantamount to war, cannot be made on the 
basis of emotion or editorial hyperbole. Such a commitment 
requires, in my view, reference to the Parliament of the 
sovereign people of Trinidad and Tobago. Moreover, in the 
instant case it involves a sister Caricom country which has a 
large and significant community ofits nationals in Trinidad 
and Tobago. 

Last year the Heads of Government of Caricom States, at 
their meeting in Ocho Rios, took specific decisions against the 
use of force in the resolution of disputes. More recently, in 
July of this year at the Forth Conference of Heads of Govern- 
ment of Caricom countries in Port of Spain, they reiterated 
this commitment to the non-use of force. The Government 
of Trinidad and Tobago, as a party to these decisions could 
not now depart from these agreed principles particularly with- 
out resort in the first instance to efforts directed at a peaceful 
resolution of the problem. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago deeply sympa- 
thises with the people of Grenada on what is obviously a 
troubled time not only for them but also for the Caribbean 
region and stands ready to assist in a resolution of the crisis 
in accordance with its stated principles. 

Finally, let me make it clear that it is our intention to treat 
with this issue on a non-partisan basis and we invite our 
friends opposite to treat the matter likewise so that the 
country, the region and the international community will be 
in no doubt whatsoever as to the attitude of this Honourable 
House on matters of national, regional and international 
moment.@ 


REGRETS 
The second and concluding part of D.R. 
Goyal’s article on the Ekatmata Yajna is held 
over this week due to unavoidable reasons. It 
will appear next week. — Editor 
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Medical Technology (from page 18) 


by a patient implied damage to the patients and/or 
to others, then implications of defaulting were much 
wider and deeper than what was conceived by the 
physicians and the health educators. Perhaps the 
programme organisers are by far the biggest 
“‘defaulters”, because they have failed to meet the 
felt-needs of more than three-fourths of all cases. 
Even confining only to those who have access to 
a programme, again, the programme organisers are 
major defaulters, because they have failed to main- 
tain supply of drugs and equipment for the program- 
me, the patients are not given the correct treatment 
regimes, they are not properly briefed and motivat- 
ed, or the treatment organisation itself is defective. 
Another range of shortcomings relate to lack of 
adequate information about treatment of so- 
called defaulters elsewhere, definition of a case, 
clinical nature of the malady (for example, drug 
resistant cases) and defects in the referral system, 
Even though the damage caused to individual 
patients and to the community at large by these 
factors far outweighs that caused by deliberate 
refusal by individual patients to obey doctor’s 
orders, neither the public health physicians nor the 
public health social scientists, nor the health educa- 
tors have cared to underline these factors. Indeed, 
by focussing the spotlight only on ‘“‘defaulting”’ 
patients they have managed to effectively obscure 
them. Such social scientists, health educators and 
public health physicians can, therefore, be branded 


Indo-Soyviet Trade (from page 24) 


did, on certain occasions, help to stabilise the 
domestic prices of certain commodities, such as 
tea. 

“Since India’s exports to Eastern Europe were 
largely additional to, rather than instead of, exports 
elsewhere, and on the whole it managed to secure 
high priority goods from these countries at satis- 
factory prices, it may be concluded that this trade 
has been beneficial.” 

The weight of evidence has been so great that 
even anti-Soviet scholars like Santosh K. Mehrotra 
and Patrick Clawson have been forced to concede: 
“*...on balance, exports to the Soviet Bloc countries 
are mostly in the nature of trade creation.” Further 
“Once we accept the conclusion that, on balance. 
the markets of Eastern Europe are trade creating 
and have helped in supporting prices of India’s 
exports it would not be quite logical to argue that 
the terms of trade have been generally unfavourable 
to India... it is possible to argue that what is 
important is that these exports add to India’s capa- 
city for importing commodities essential for deve- 
lopmental purposes.” (Enonomic and Political 
Weekly, Special Number, August 1979, pp. 1377-78). 

The situation has not changed in recent years and 
the prospects for exporting Indian goods to the 
West are still not, in any way, encouraging. 
According to Economic Survey: 1981-82: “The 
growth of exports to the USA has been only nomi- 
nal at 4.3 per cent from Rs 817 crore in 1979-80 to 
Rs 852 crore in 1980-81 which was just enough to 
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as the greatest “defaulters’’. 

A long-term study (1972-81) of 19 villages in eigh 
States of India has also revealed how, as in the cast 
of the tuberculosis programme, because of majo 
weaknesses, the rural community health, service: 
have failed to deliver the goods. Findings reinforcec 
the basic tenets to be adopted for efficient healtl 
programming; that the felt needs of a people hav 
far-reaching significance in formulating a commu 
nity health programme and that the programme ha: 
to be aligned to health culture of a community. 

An approach based on these concepts woulc 
ensure adoption of a technology responsive to the 
needs of the people. This social technology woulc 
also gencrate democratisation within and outside 
the health field by encouraging the people’s active 
participation in planning and implementation of 
health services. A positive attempt in this direction 
is the Community Health Workers’ Programme en- 
trusting people’s health to people’s hands Though i 
provides the correct framework, yet the challenge of 
developing a people-oriented technology remains. 

With these commitments, therefore, the health 
services provide a most valuable entry point to the 
deprived sections of the population. They become 
capable of answering the felt-needs of the majority 
and, at the same time, boosting the morale of the 
exploited classes by raising their self-confidence so 
that, while actively participating to initiate changes 
in the health field, they set in motion a movement 
for the overall improvement in their social, political 
and economic status, 0 


maintain its previous year’s share at about 13 per 
cent of India’s total exports. There have been 
large declines in the exports to the other two major 
regions, namely the EEC and the ESCAP. Exports 
to the EEC slumped from Rs 1,751 crores in 1979-80 
to Rs 1,464 crores in 1980-81. The decline was 
contributed by all the major countries in the region. 
Consequently, EEC’s share in India’s total exports 
declined by 5.5 per cent.... Exports to the ESCAP 
region (excluding Iran and Indonesia which are 
grouped under the OPEC) marked a decline of 
about 8 per cent..... Exports to the OPEC countries 
... have increased only by 4.5 per cent...” 

The same story has been told by Economic Survey: 
1982-83: “The share of developed countries, as 
represented by the OECD... had tended to 
decline.... The relative share of exports going to 
the OECD declined from 46.6 per cent in 1980-81 
to 45.1 per cent in 1981-82.... The relative share 
of the EEC in our exports decliaed from 21.2 per 
cent in 1980-81 to 19.6 per cent in 1981-82”, 

The problem of trade surplus has arisen because 
the expansion of the public sector has slowed down 
and this situation is not likely to change in the 
years to come because, as the indications are, the 
Seventh Plan is not likely to take up any new major 
projects in the public sector. So long as this situa- 
tion continues, the problem of trade surplus will 
continue. Thus the link between the rupee payment 
arrangement and the original strategy of India’s 
economic development, as formulated in the mid- 
fifties must be revived and, for this, the democratic 
forces have to intervene. 1 





MADHYA PRADESH: 
ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVE 


Better Prospects for Agricultural 
Production 


An additional area of 3.62 lakh hectares has been 
brought under Kharif cultivation as compared to 
the area sown under Kharif crops during last year. 
This increase in area has been from the fallow land. 
In 1982-83, Kharif crops were sown in the area of 
126.33 lakh hectares. The favourable monsoon is 
also expected to yield higher output this year. 
Against the final Kharif production forecast of 
70.63 lakh tonnes during the last year, production 
of 83.45 lakh tonnes is estimated during 1983-84. 


In all, 25.74 lakh ha. have been brought under 
high yielding varieties of paddy, jowar, maize und 
Barley this year. An additional area of 50,000 ha. 
will be brought under gram cultivation during Rabi 
as the late monsoon would help in achieving this 
target. 


A total quantity of 27,130 quintals of quality seed 
of wheat, gram, peas, mustard, kusum and linseed 
will be distributed in the divisions for Rabi. Simi- 
larly, a target of over 1.73 lakh quintals of fertiliser 
has been fixed for distribution during Rabi season. 


Land and Water Resources Management 


Under the auspices of the Madhya Pradesh 
Council of Science and Technology, a meeting of 
the Task Force Committee to identify priority areas 
of research in rational management of Land and 
Water Resources was held recently. 


Necessity for undertaking study for linkage of 
agricultural prices with general price level, as well as 
the limitation in growth and stagnation of agri- 
culture production was discussed. Need for proper 
development of livestock position in the state was 
emphasized for improving dairy and poultry pro- 
ducts. Limitations of non-availability of adequate 
animal feed, proper breed of animals were pointed 
out and it was suggested that joint efforts be made 
by the agriculture, forest and veterinary departments 
for better results in this regard. 


No Change in Paddy Policy 
The State Cabinet has decided that the Paddy 


and Rice policy this year will be the same as it was 
during the last year. During the last year, a levy 


of 60 per cent was imposed on the export of paddy 
and rice and the levy of same percentage was impos- 
ed on the milling of rice. The Government of India 
have already announced the support prices of 
paddy which are Rs. 132. Rs. 136 and Rs. 140 per 
quintal. The Government wil! purchase Juar on 
support price through its own agencies. A decision 
was also taken to impose levy of 25 per cent on the 
export of maize from the State. This levy will be 
payable to Marketing Federation and Nagnk 
Aapurti Nigam. 


The State Cabinet has also decided to increase 
the stock limit of wheat to 1,000 quintals from 250 
quintals, which was prescribed earlier under the 
M.P. Foodgrains Licencing Order 1968. Similarly, 
the stock limit for the rice mills has also been 
increased from 1,000 quintals to 1,500 quintals. 


Seoni Malwa Soyabean Plant 


Construction of the Soyabean processing plant 
has been completed at Seoni Malwa in Hoshanga- 
bad district and production in this plant will begin 
from January next. The work on three more soya- 
bean plants is under progress in the State. 


The area under soyabean has 
60,000 hectares in 1970 to eight lakh hectares in 
1982-83. The target of bringing 18 lakh ha. under 
soyabean by 1985 has been fixed in the State. 


increased from 


Survey of Export Potential 


The Madhya Pradesh Export Corporation has 
commissioned the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade 
to undertake an export potential survey of the State. 


The survey y 


export and will suggest a suitable framework for 
export marketing activities. 


will identify selected products for 


The survey will also examine the existing supply 
base of selected products and determine the scone 
for development of exports of such items and level 
of industrial development in this State. 


The survey will include food products, forest pro- 
ducts, textiles, garments, handicrafts, engineering 
goods, chemicals and pharmaceuticals and minerals, 
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VISIT BIHAR 


The Land of Enlightenment 
And See 


Royal City of Pataliputra or Azimabad or Patna 
International Universities: Nalanda & Vikramshila, 


Ashokan Pillars: Vaishali, Areraj, Laurianandan Garh & Rempurwa 


Ancient Temples: Bodh Gaya, Pavapuri, Deoghar & Parasnath 
The birth places of Lord Mahavir — Vaishali & 
Guru Govind Singh Jee Maharaj — Patna Sahib 


ENJOY IN BIHAR 


Refreshing bath in hot springs and exhilarating ride on the 
Ropeway, Chairlift at Rangir, Scenic beauty of Chotanagpur, 
Attractive waterfelis at Ranchi, Beautiful forests and 
verdant hillocks Sunrise and Sunset scenes at Netarhat, and 
Wildlife in the National Park of Hazaribagh and Palamau 


Also visit the ‘‘modern temples’ of India 


Jamshedpur, Hatia (Ranchi), Sindri, Dhanbad, Panchet, 
Maithan, Tilaya, Barauni & Fatwa 


Avail Comfortable Accommodation 


Provided in the Tourist Bungalows of Rajgir, Bodhgaya, Vaishali, 
Netarhat (Palamau), Deoghar, Daltonganj & Hazaribagh. 
: For sight-seeing 


Luxury tourist coach, tourist cars and vans are also available 
at Patna, Rajgir, Deoghar, Gaya, Ranchi, Netarhat, Daltonganj 
and Muzaffarpur 


For details please contact 
Tourist {Information Centre, 
Patna (Phone: 25295) 


Issued by Director of information & Public Relations, Patna 
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f EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK. 


ITH the hi-fi declamations at the 


Calcutta Congress-I session rounding - 


off the old year, the New Year promises 
to open with sober stock-taking of the 
political situation in the country today. 
Without such an exercise, seriously under- 
taken, the Calcutta Congress might remain 
memorable largely for the cascade of 
rhetorics. 

On the formal plane of policy declara- 
tions, it is clear that the three major 
resolutions of the Calcutta Congress — 
political, economic and international 
situation — mark a further shift to the 
Left-of-Centre position, which was first 
noticeable in Bombay AICC two months 
earlier, a position which had been rather 
unceremoniously abandoned by the time 
of the Chandigarh session just eight years 
ago. Whether this is due to a definite 
realisation that national mobilisation can 
be possible not in defence of the status 
quo, but only by coming out with a radi- 
cal commitment; or, this is a populist 
posture which normally comes to every 
party on the eve of a poll battle — the 
Liberal Hour as Adlai Stevenson or 
Galbraith would like to call it — only the 
future record of the Congress-I as a politi- 
cal party and as the Government, can tell. 
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Road Beyond Calcutta 


Perhaps it has the elements of both. 
The emphasis in the Political Resolution 
has naturally been on the danger to 
national unity. The differentiated approach 
to different segments of the Opposition — 
BJP-Lok Dal characterised as “totally 
reactionary” and the United Front charged 
with “ideological disarray” and “political 
opportunism”; while the Left is enjoined to 
understand “the dynamics of social and 
political change? as also “the perilous 
international environment and the pro- 
cesses of destabilisation’? — the implication 
being that once the Left sees the light on 
these two counts, its obvious choice would 
be to come to terms with the Congress-I. 
On the issue of communalism and ihe 
minorities, there is a significantly categoric 
injunction: “India cannot progress without 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and other 
minority groups participating fully in every 
aspect of national life and in every region 
along with the majority community in a 
spirit of trust and common endeavour.” 
The appeal to the intelligentsia to refashion 
“a new value system” and the admission 
that “the educational system needs thorough 
reform” are ingredients which were miss- 
ing in the Congress-1 documents of recent 
years, and therefore mark a positive step 
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that opens up the possibility for the for- 
ward-working Congress followers to step 
up the campaign for secularism. . 
Two points in the Political Resolution are 
likely to come in the way of the Congress-I 
mobilising other like-minded forces outside 
it: first, the claim that the Congress-I 
policies and programme “provide the basic 
framework for a national consensus” may 
lead many to suspect that what the Cong- 
ress-I has been asking is a line-up behind 
it rather than extending a hand of coopera- 
tion to other patriotic forces. Secondly, 
while stressing the urgency of upholding a 
strong Centre, the Political Resolution fails 
to concede that there is room for readjust- 
ment of the present Centre-State relations 
which in fact provides the justification for 
the setting up of the Sarkaria Commission 
by the Indira Government itself: a reference 
to this would certainly have paid political 
dividends particularly when it is known 
that many of the Congress-I Governments 
in the States favour such readjustment. 
The Resolution on the international 
situation covers all the familiar issues — 
from West Asia to Sri Lanka, from North- 
South negotiations to Indian Ocean — 
though on some there is a perceptible shift 
in emphasis. Towards “breaking the chain 
of action and counteraction that is pro- 
ducing tension, fear and suspicion” the 
appeal for maximum efforts is directed 
specifically to “the world community” — 
as distinct from th? governments as 
hitherto — can be interpreted as streng- 
thening the hands of the powerful peace 
movements in the West. There is no 
anxiety to subscribe to the Janata brand of 
equidistance: rather there is warning about 
“the crisis in Central America” fast reach- 
ing a “flash point” with specific reference 
to “the US intervention of Grenada;” 
while on Afghanistan, the support to the 
UN efforts “to find a political solution” is 
affirmed, there is no mention to Kampu- 
chea as the West and its lobbies press for. 
The linkage theory on the question of 
Namibian independence is specifically 
repudiated. On the crucial issue of Pakis- 
tan turning into ‘an arsenal of sophisti- 
cated weaponry of tremendous destructive 
power’, the appeal is directed to “all 
patriotic forces in the country to realise 
the threat being posed to the security of 
2 
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India’? — a new stand which was under 


-lined by Indira Gandhi’s invitation to ‘all : 


parties to discuss national issues together. 
The high-point of the Economic Resolu- 


tion is the emphasis on the objective oí} 


social justice along with growth: accord- 
ingly there is pointed reference to the need 
for reorientation of the planning process 
— “a new direction”. Alongwith the 
reiteration of the revised Twenty-Point 
Programme, one can discern the re-affirm- 
ation of the strategy envisaged in the 
Prime Minister’s address at the Silver 
Jubilee of the Institute of Economic 
Growth in November last, while some of 
the specific prescriptions can be traced to 
the reports of the Economic Advisory 
Commission. The need for “the culture of 


accountability” and “participative manage- | 


ment”? in the public sector are significant 


~ 


suggestions for serious consideration both: - 


by the management and the trade unions. 
In consonance with the warning against 
the danger of neo-imperialism in the 
Political Resolution, an exhortation in the 
Economic Resolution for vigilance against 
IMF death trap would have been appro- 
priate. 

While on record the Congress-I policy stand as it 
emerges from the Calcutta session opens up the 
possibility for a wider national mobilisation on 
urgent national issues, it would be idle to ignore the 
shortcomings in the situation. In Calcutta itself, 
the delegates and the visitors both had a taste of the 
chronic in-fighting that beset the Congress-I. The 
setbacks that the Congress-I has suffered in UP and 
Bihar in the latest round of by-elections whose 
results came on the very eve of the Calcutta session, 
are largely due to the faction fighting that has 
become chronic. No doubt the Congress-I has fared 
better than other political parties, proving once 
again that at the hustings for the Lok Sabha 
whenever it may come — probably before the end of 
the summer — there is no possibility of Indira 
Gandhi being unseated from power. But electoral 
victories by themselves are not sufficient for the 
Congress-I leadership to take the country out of 
the dangers and difficulties that face it. If Indira 
Gandhi has to mobilise the nation for the defence of 
its integrity and for lessening the poverty that faces a 
large majority of its citizens, then one has to forge the 
political instrument for the purpose. A party rent by 
squabbles and bickerings, for the ministerial gaddi, 
for perks and patronage of office, can hardly provide 
her with that instrument. 

This is the question that faces not only her but the 
nation as a whole. The fate of a ruling party is the 
concern not of its leadership alone, but of the 
entire nation. 


December 29 N.C. 


COMMENTARY 





K: What Hopes 


for 
1984 ? 


OUR DIPLOMATIC 
CORRESPONDENT 


GAINST the background of 

the heightened international 
tensions and global economic 
crisis, with the major world 
powers groping for a way out 
of the confrontationist environ- 
ment, the suggestion of the UN 
General Assembly President 
Jorge Ilucea for a three-leaders 
Summit in the New Year per- 
haps offers a glimmer of hope 
that 1984 may prove more fruit- 
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ful than the year that is being 
rung out in reviving the spirit of 
detente. 

If the General Assembly Presi- 
dent’s invitation to Ronald 
Reagan, Yuri Andropov and 
Indira Gandhi to a meeting 
in New York in 1984 proves 
anything, it is that world leaders 
still nourish the hope that a 
face-to-face meeting among the 
symbols of the three worlds — 
the capitalist, the socialist and 
the nonaligned — may still avert 
the nuclear catastrophe the por- 
tents of which have sharpened 
deeply in 1983. The year 1983 
itself will perhaps be remem- 
bered as the one in which it was 
established that the destiny of 
the world is controlled and 
shaped by the superpowers and 
not by the vast majorities in 
the continents. Every single 
conflagration that took place and 
the wars which raged in 1983 
testified to the fact that the 
masters of the situations all over 


the globe are those who can at 
the mere push of the button, 
destroy the world and them- 
selves. 

And if the optimist sees in 
the UN President’s invitation 
the possibilities of bringing 
together the two masters face to 
face, with the personality ofa 
nonaligned Third World leader 
thrown in between to introduce 
the needed element of sobriety 
and caution, it is possibly be- 
because humanity has not given 
up the quest for peace — yet. 
On the other hand, the pessimist 
has already thrown up his hands 
in despair because of the feeling 
that the UN President’s call for 
a summit on nuclear disarma- 
ment is an impulsive move 
launched without preparation 
and without taking into account 
the continued reluctance of the 
leaders of the two superpowers 
to get out of the confrontationist 
environment. 

What chances of the Summit 


nan ee e 











materialising? This is a sixty 
million dollar question which 
defies an answer at this stage. 
With the Western press runn- 
ing frequently speculative stories 
about Yuri Andropov’s health, 
‘it seems almost unrealistic to 
talk in terms of a summit. 
Yet, with 1984 being an election 
year in the United States and 
with Ronald Reagan raising 
fond hopes for going in fora 
second term, it may not be all 
that unrealistic to expect that he 
would like to convince the 
American electorate of his pro- 
peace credentials by encouraging 
the talk of a US-Soviet Summit. 

As far as Indira Gandhi is 
concerned, having spoken and 
acted throughout 1983 in favour 
of the revival of detente, there 
would be good reason for her 
to welcome any prospect that 
brings global peace and nuclear 
disarmament that much nearer 
achievement. All the same, there 
are still many ifs and buts attach- 
ed to any assessment that she 
may care to make about the 
successful outcome of the 
General Assembly President’s 
invitation, which is born out of 
a combination of helplessness 
and hope. 

In Indira Gandhi’s case, 1983 
has been a year of a campaign, 
a year of striving towards pro- 
moting a global dialogue, a year 
which has seen many of the well- 
meant initiatives crumbling on 
the rock of international super- 
power politics. Leave alone 
spectacular results, the NAM 
and CHOGM initiatives in 
resolving local conflicts and skir- 
mishes have not even journeyed 
towards the take-off stage. None- 
theless, the tendency on the part 
of some of the world powers to 
belittle the significance of these 
initiatives or to underplay the 
role of minor powers in shaping 
the international scenario and 
give it a peace orientation is un- 
warranted. The very thought of 
the UN President to call fora 
three-leaders summit has stem- 
med from the peace campaign of 
the Third World, and therefore 
must be deemed to be indicative 
of the success of the campaign. 

As the world prepares to ring 
in the New Year, the world 
scenario has little to commend 
itself. On the one hand, the 
global environment has deterio- 
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rated so sharply that a nuclear 
war has become’a distinct possi- 
bility. On the other, the arms 
race continues unabated, and the 
Pershings and Cruise missiles 
have been positioned for a strike 
at any given time. Amidst such 
dismal goings-on, what is being 
discussed all over the world is 
not whether humanity will gear 
itself up to avert the nuclear con- 
frontation but whether humanity 
will be able to survive it. The 


discussion has turned out to be. 


an exercise in academic cogita- 
tion. The widely-talked of film 
The Day After, providing a 
graphic picture of the after-effects 
of nuclear bombardment, is being 
analysed in terms of its thematic 
and technical niceties rather than 
in terms of the horrors which a 
nuclear war can bring in its 
wake. It is a peculiar dichotomy 
in thought and action that pro- 
vides the grim irony which per- 
meates global articulation today. 
If, therefore, the efforts of 
Indian diplomacy to restore to 
international politics a semblance 
of order and sobriety have not 
brought the kind of results that 
could be regarded as fruitful, 
there is nothing to despair. As 
Chairperson of NAM, and as one 
of the leading members of the 
Commonwealth, Indira Gandhi 
can console herself with the 
thought that India did take the 
initiatives expected of her. The 
world needs to acknowledge, and 
possibly History will, that she 
entertained the “grand vision” of 
bringing together world states- 
men under the UN umbrella to 
discuss informally what should 
be done to make peace a reality 
in our life-time. That only a hand- 
ful chose to respond need not be 
a minus point for her. On the 
contrary, that at least 25 Heads of 
State and Government thought 
that the idea was deserving of 
support is a plus point for her. 
However, seen against a few 
other factors at play, no initia- 
tive, whether under the non- 
aligned aegis or under any other 
auspices, could have had a chance 
of success. Nothing illustrates 
this better than the outcome of 
the initiative of the Canadian 
Premier Pierre Trudeau who took 
it upon himself to work out a 
process of reconciliation. And 
equally disappointing were the 
various moves made by the 


United Nations itself fo secure 
nuclear disarmament. ! 


It would seem that a death wish 
has gripped those who have assu- 
med the overlordship of the world’s 

desti-nies. In retrospect, it would 
also seem that the special New 
Delhi Message issued during the 
March 1983 NAM Summit and the 
Goa Declaration issued at the 
November CHOGM. were mere 
noises in the wind. But even so, 
the fact remains that the minor 
powers of the world must continue 
to make such noises in the hope 
that they will one day penetrate the 
stone walls put up by deaf ears. 
When the first Nonaligned Sum- 
mit in 1962 in Belgrade entrusted 
the responsibility of pleading 
with the Big Powers on Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, it was not because 
those 25 world leaders felt that 
the Big Powers were in the mood 
to respond. It was because they 
felt that where the cause was 
Peace, no effort should be spared 
to promote it. 


What of 1984? The Gulf War 
promises no easy or early solu- 
tion. Yasser Arafat has been 
forced to flee. Tripoli and seek 
sancturary in North Yemen. 
Palestine is still a distant dream. 
The bifurcation of Cyprus may, 
well turn out to be a fait accom- 
pli. The CHOGM mission which 
went to New York to attempt a 
modus vivendi on Cyprus could 
not persuade the US Secretary of 
State George Shultz even to meet 
them. Central America remains 
a battle-ground in the ideological 
war for supremacy. South Africa 
defies world opinion and clings 
desperately to its Apartheid 
mentality. The Namibian in- 
dependence is elusive even as 
South Africa brazenly occupies 
the town of Cassinga, 200 kilo- 
metres inside Angola in a big 
military operation. Afghanistan, 
Kampuchea, Grenada and Nica- 
ragua continue to be tension cen- 
tres exploited by the promoters 
of the Cold War. 


To talk of the prospects of 
peace in 1984 may sound sacri- 
legous. Yet, the only thing which 
Humankind cannot afford to lose 
right now is Hope. History has a 
strange way of teaching war- 
mongers bitter lessons. And those 
who are defiling peace today may 
well be inviting the wrath of 
History on them. (J 
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George Orwell : 
For Left 


Or Right? 
BEATRIX CAMPBELL 


Ts an odd thought that 
Britain’s best-selling modern 

writer and, according to recent 
polls, the most highly esteemed, 
was a socialist who was best 
known for bis anti-socialism. 
Though a friend of mine has 
pointed out that George Orwell 
is a bestseller because his books 
are set texts for thousands of 
children, nonetheless 1984 is 
Orwell’s year and we are going 
to see some unseemly body 
snatching, with the Right and 
Left both claiming his satires as 
prophecies, and as prophecies 
belonging to them. It tells us 
something about the state of 
England. 

On the side of the Right are 
Orwell’s anti-Sovielism, his con- 
servative anti-modernism and his 
celebration of English common 
sense. The Left also has its anti- 
Sovietism, but, more importantly, 
Orwell articulates Left paranoia 
about the use of power and about 
popular discontent with the State. 
For still few on the Left can con- 
ceive of a socialism which isn’t 
about State power and thus 
Orwell utters a scepticism about 
the popularity of socialism which 
the Left itself cannot own to. In 
this second term of Thatcherism, 
of populism grounded in the 
common sense of decency, 
domesticity and anti-democracy, 
Orwell has gained a new mean- 


g. 

We will be seeing young men 
from the generation of 1968 who 
marched against the invasion of 
Cambodia and against the intern- 
ment of Republicans in Northern 
Ireland saying ‘we must claim 
patriotism for the Left’, as Orwell 
did. We’ll be hearing veteran 
libertarians repeating calls for a 
new morality and taking serious- 
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With the advent of 1984, it is but natura] that 
George Orwell should be remembered. And yet it is 
difficult to size up his contribution in its totality. 
Here is an attempt by 2 Left-wing British journalist. 
Her book, Wigan Pier Revisited: Poverty and Politics 
in the 1980s is due to be published by Virago next 
April. This article is taken from New Statesman 
(December 16-23, 1983) with appreciative acknow- 
ledgement. A communication from Hiren Mukherjee 
on Orwell is published on Page 27. Editor 





ly, as does his biographer Bernard 
Crick, his notions of ‘common 
decency’. 

What then does Orwell’s 
present-day ‘meaning’ tell us 
about the state of England? He 
is popular because he is conser- 
vative, because he is a pessimist 
who doesn’t much like women 
and who knows little about the 
working class. That fits with the 
spirit of our times. If there is 
anything the Right and the 
Left share it is a pessimism 
about the people and their 
political proclivities. 

Perhaps Orwell is also popular 
because you don’t have to have 
read him to know what he is on 
about, I’ve just spent a year or 
so living with The Road to Wigan 
Pier. I couldn’t remember having 
read it when Virago publishers 
suggested that I make the return 
journey up the road. But I 
thought I must have. Through- 
out the journey I would ask if 
people had read Wigan Pier and 


most who said ‘yes’ also said 
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Sends 
Warmest Greetings 
and 
Best Wishes for 1984 
to 
All its Friends 


‘but I can’t remember when — 
it must have been at school’, 
(Only a few remembered what 
it said and most of them had the 
original Left Book Club edition 
on their shelves. Typically they 
remembered the first half of the 
book, the documentary account 
of his travel through the un- 
employed North, and ignored 
the second half — arash rant 
about socialism. I imagine many 
of his re-visitors are going to 
enjoy the seeond half and forget 
the first ) 


WEEN I did get round to read- 
ing Orwell—and today you 
can’t admit to not having read 
his work — it was a disturbing 
experience. That is mainly be- 
cause he wasn’t talking to me, 
the daughter of working-class 
parents inthe North, though a 
journalist now; or to people like 
me. Although much of his work 
is about ‘the masses’, we, the 
masses, are the objects in his 
(Contd on page 33) 
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and Well-wishers 











NARENDRA SHARMA 


Pr Bangalore’s beautiful Lal 

Baugh there took place on 
December 15-20, the thirty- 
second session of the All India 
Trade Union Congress (AITUC) 
the. oldest organisations of the 
Indian Working class, 

At the gate one could notice 
the sketches of two handsome 
young men, one in his late twen- 
ties and the other in early thirties. 
Suresh and Shekharappa who, 
fighting repression and persecu- 
tion by the employer for years, 
had built the textile worker’s 
trade union at Devangere, known 
as the Manchester of Karnataka. 
They were beaten to death with 
iron rods and chains in the 
Union office — not by the police 
or the management’s goondas — 
but by their own comrades from 
CPI-M, in early 1970 when 
CPI-M decided to break away 
from AITUC to form its own 
CITU. Another textile leader 
who had rushed to save these 
two colleagues was also merci- 
lessly beaten but he survived after 
a month in hospital: Pampa- 
pati’s half-chopped finger bear 
witness to that ghastly incident. 
At the AITUC session this time, 
it was Pampapati, a worker- 
orater in Kannada, who hoisted 
the AITUC flag on the inaugural 
day. 

The pictures of the two martyrs 
and the presence of Pampapati 
provided a grim reminder of the 
bitter struggles through which 
AITUC had to pass in its event- 
ful career. It was indeed a tragic 
commentary by the Karnataka 
State unit of AITUC on the 
General Secretary’s Report at the 
session which spoke about the 
need for a “New Kind of Trade 
Union Unity”. 

The session was attended by 
2891 delegates from almost 
every state and every conceivable 
industry, representing 3229 
unions and 32 lakh members, 
about three lakhs more than the 
number of members recorded 
during the last AITUC session 
in 1980 at Vishakhapatnam. For 
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the first time, 150 delegates 
came from agricultural workers’ 
unions. Foreign trade union 
delegates from eighteen countries 
and three international organisa- 
tions — WFTU, ILO and Con- 
federation of Arab Trade Unions 
— were present to greet the 
AITUC Session. 

The outgoing Chairman S.A. 
Dange was absent: in fact this 
was Dange’s first absence in his 
life from an AITUC session since 
its inception in 1920. Dange’s 
message expressed “regrets and 
apologies for not being able to 
be present at the session.” His 
message said that the “first pre- 
requisite” for taking the workin g 
class and working people of India 
a step forward in their struggle 
against imperialism and for 
building India’s national eco- 
nomy on the basis of socialist 
orientation, was “to nationalise 
the big monopoly houses, guar- 
antee a minimum living wage and 
workers’ paticipation in manage- 
ment accompanied by increasing 
efficiency of production and 
services, so that we are not com- 
pelled to hand them back to the 
former owners.” Dange was re- 
moved from the presidentship at 
the 32nd AITUC session, and 
Chaturanan Mishra of Bihar re- 
placed him as President of the 
AITUC. 

The 32nd session was also 
greeted by the representatives of 
all national trade union centres 
including INTUC, CITU, HMS 
and anachronically also by BMS. 
BMS’s Venugopal sermonised 
that politics in labour movement 
was the cause of all divisions and 
wanted the trade unions to shun 
politics. The CITU General 
Secretary Samar Mukherjee con- 
demned US war preparations, 
criticised Indian Government for 
not identifying the real enemy, 
stressed the need for mobilising 
working class for peace, drew 
attention to the worsening econo- 
mic situation, saw in the NCC 
the united platform of working 
class and reiterated the CITU’s 





Stock-taking in Trade Union Session 


proposal for building a ‘“con- 
federation”? of central trade . 
unions and federations. INTUC 
secretary R.L. Thakkar under- 
scored the danger to the coun- 
try’s security from the arming of 
Pakistan; to the unity and integ- 
rity of the country from fissipa- 
Tous, communal, regional and 
other divisive forces; he also 
pointed to the achievements of 


. common struggle of public-sector 


workers and to the need for 
improving public-sector perform- 
ance through common efforts. 

The issues of trade union unity, 
of the need to organise the vast 
mass of unorganised labour 
which was many times more than 
the organised labour and of 
working class role in the struggle 
against war danger were promi- 
nent at the AITUC session. Three 
special commissions dwelt on 
these subjects; three other com- 
missions dealt with the problems 
of working women, social security 
and closures and lock-outs. 

The AITUC session decided to 
observe 1984 as the year to orga- 
nise the unorganised urban and 
rural labour, which constituted 
the most exploited sectors of 
workers numbering over eleven 
crores, comprising headloaders, 
construction workers, stone- 
crushers, quarry workers, workers 
in small shops and establish- 
ments, bidi workers, daily wage- 
earners, rikshaw-pullers, vegeta- 
ble and fruit vendors as well as 
growing number of contract 
workers and casual workers. The 
commission on unorganised 
workers also took account of 
agriculture workers, forest wor- 
kers, fisheries workers, rural 
artisans like hand weavers in this 
context, f 

This certainly is a laudable 
objective that the AITUC has set 
before itself and it will be seen 
in the days to come how the 
leadership chooses to go about 
it, for these categories are scat- 
tered far and wide and serious 
attention to this task would not 
only require devoted and cons- 


cious cadres but also a much 
wider all-embracing social aware- 
ness, in the organised working 
class in the first instance, which 
. has to act as the link in the chain 
for moving socio-political forces 
for much needed socio-economic 
and political transformation. 

This role of the organised 
working class cannot be 
over-emphasised. Bangalore, 
where the AITUC session was 
held, is a centre of the major 
public-sector enterprises and 
science institutions in the coun- 
try. It was from here that over 
1.25 lakhs workers had launched 
struggles and also registered 
gains for their rights in the three 
years after Vishakhapatnam 
AITUC session in 1980. The per- 
formance of a couple of hundred 
volunteers in red shirts and sarees 
at the AITUC session, all from 
the public sector units, including 
among them technicians and 
engineers, was a pointer to the 
mew awareness among this seg- 
ment of workers engaged in 
highly sophisticated industrial 
_units. A higher political cons- 
cious in them would certainly 
take public sector units perfor- 
mance to a much higher level 
and make the public sector a real 
base for building a self-reliant 
economy in the face of attacks 
from monopolies, multinationals, 
anti-public sector lobby, whether 
among the policy makers or out- 
side, a fight against mismanage- 
ment and bureaucratic bungling 
in public sector can never assume 
the desired dimension without 
the conscious participation of 
the workers engaged in public- 
sector enterprises. 

The General Secretary’s report 
did say that the trade unions 


warned against “‘any negative or ` 


irresponsible role towards the 
public sector’ and also that 
“though it is not a socialist sec- 
tor but a State capitalist sector, 
it has an anti-imperialist poten- 
tial and can become an effective 
weapon: for developing self-reli- 
ance”. But these well-meaning 
observations were not reflected 
in the Bangalore deliberations. 
Nationalisation of more indus- 
tries was of course demanded 
without giving a thought as how 
to ensure the intervention of the 
organised working class, parti- 
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cularly of the public sector, in 
bettering the image of the avail- 
able nationalised sector. Whether 
this serious omission at the 
AITUC session was due to “‘eco- 
nomism” or due to the new 
orientation towards unorganised 
work-force or due to inherited 
political complexes could only be 
surmised. 

Another omission, equally con- 
spicuous was in relation to the 
question of mobilisation of the 
working class in the defence of 
unity, integrity and security of 
the country, especially when it 
was admitted that US imperialism 
from outside and divisive forces 
within the country were striving 
hard to destabilise it. The mini- 
mum that is done at such ses- 
sions is to focus attention of the 
delegates and the people at large 
to the issue through adoption 
of a firm resolution warning the 
working class against these dan- 
gers. For reasons best known to 
the leaders, such a resolution was 
not on the agenda at Bangalore. 

Mobilisation of the working 
class against nuclear holocaust 


` jn a country like India which has 


fortunately not had the experi- 
ence of a modern war excepting 
a limited one, is undoubtedly a 
difficult task, especially when the 
pro-imperialist lobby in the press 
is equally active trying to confuse 
issues in the name of Afghanistan 
or for that matter by equating 
the two super powers. This task 
would appear all the more diffi- 
cult when AITUC has decided to 
give priority to the unorganised 
sections which due to ignorance, 
illiteracy and impoverishment are 
prone to a fatalist outlook. That 
appears to be the reason why the 
resolution of the AITUC session 
on peace gives only a general call 
to mobilise widest possible sec- 
tions and suggested no measures 
how to link working class actions 
with the struggle against 
imperialist machinisations 
around our country and against 
the menace of plunging human- 
kind into a devastating nuclear 
war. The new AITUC leaders 
would do well to again review 
the issue and find ways to the 
problems of ensuring widest 
intervention of the Indian work- 
ing class in the struggle for world 
peace, 


Last but not the least was the 
question of trade union unity 
which engaged the maximum at- 
tention of the Bangalore session. 
The General Secretary’s Report 
advocates the coming together of 
all socially progressive and Left- 
minded unions, and says “‘first 
and foremost, it must mean a 
frank rapprochement and closer 
alliance between the unions affili- 
ated to the AITUC and the CITU, 
although at present they are 
often ‘rivals’ to each other at the 
plant and industrial level.” The 
report pledges AITUC’s commit- 
ment to work for such a unity of 
all unions which unequivocally 
stands for. (1) class struggle, as 
against class collaboration; (2) 
secularism and national unity; 
(3) peace and anti-imperialism; 
and (4) international working 
class solidarity. It saw no reason 
why these two Left trade unions 
centres should not agree on these 
principles as the basis for 
“merger” of their organisations, 
“starting from the lowest level, 
on mutually agreed terms and 
conditions”. 

AITUC General Secretary 
Indrajit Gupta had no illusions 
that the process of unity or 
merger between the AITUC and 
the CITU would proceed smooth- 
ly. This proposal envisages a 
new trade union unity complex 
distinctly different from both the 
National Campaign Committee 
of all non-INTUC Trade Unions 
(NCC) and the CITU-proposed 
“confederation”. In the absence 
of any clarification from the 
CITU on its “confederation” 
concept, the AITUC saw no 
difference between the NCC and 
the proposed ‘“‘confederation’’. 
CITU General Secretary Samar 
Mukherjee while greeting the 
32nd AITUC session had reiter- 
ated the “confederation” pro- 
posal. His loud thinking at a 
subsequent press conference 
seemed to negate the AITUC’s 
“new kind of unity’ proposal. 
Nostalgically talking about 
AITUC split in 1970, Samar 
Mukherjee also said that once 
S.A. Dange was out of the 
AITUC picture, CITU might 
consider the AITUC’s new unity 
proposal when it would be for- 
mally mooted. Will Dange’s 
absence from any of the leading 
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AITUC posts facilitate the unity 
process envisaged by AITUC? 
This remains a million dollar 
question. eet 

Many delegates who partici- 
pated in the deliberations on the 
General Secretary’s Report or in 
the commission on trade unity 
gave the impression that they 
had survived and/or grown not 
only by fighting employers and 
government but also the splitting 
activites of CITU. Some of them 
bitterly complained that CITU’s 
only target was AITUC. R.L. 
Dogra from Himachal Pradesh, 
for instance, said that CITU’s 
one-point programme was to 
isolate AITUC. Shafiq Khan of 
Bihar bitterly characterised CITU 
as the “biggest disruptor”. 
Kalyan Roy even while prais- 
ing the West Bengal Left 
Front Government for not 
employing police to suppress 
workers, was unhappy that in 
the State suffering from large- 
scale closures lock-outs and un- 
employment, CITU was not 
prepared to launch joint struggles 


on these issues. 


The Bangalore consensus 
seemed to be for holding dialogue 
with CITU on one side and 
popularising the unity proposals 
among the mass of workers on 
the other, and that a positive 
result in the desired direction 
could be achieved only by 
strengthening AITUC as such as 
an independent force. It goes 
without saying that much will 
depend on how and how far 
AITUC leadership at Central 
and State levels can guide and 
coordinate this three-pronged 
operation in practice for forging 
the much needed unity of the 
working class. 


Similarly, experience of dele- 
gates about BMS inside and out- 
side NCC varied from State 
to State. UP had seen a spate of 
communal riots in the recent 
period; NCC state convention 
witnessed the strange spectacle of 
BMS cadres reaching the venue, 
armed with lathis. In Hyderabad, 
AITUC, CITU and INTUC had 


to together address workers’ gate 
meetings when the BMS leader 


' Narendra sought to communally 


divide BHEL workers there. . In 
Madhya Pradesh, while Birla 
Mill management fanned com- 
munalism, BMS found it more 
convenient to strictly confine 
NCC to raising only economic 
demands. 

There were no clear guidelines 
as to how AITUC would fight 
these divisive forces at the grass- 
roots while collaborating with 
BMS at the national level NCC. 
BMS may be interested in keep- 
ing up the confusion on the plea 
of its “non-political” approach, 
but a Left trade union organisa- 
tion like AITUC can ill-afford to 
allow such a confusion to 
continue. Without concerted 
central guidance, AITUC unions 
will be left to fend for them- 
selves, in which case the much 
needed concerted intervention of 
the working class to safeguard its 
own class unity and the unity 
and integrity of the country can 
become a casualty. D 











ndo-Swiss Relations: 
THOMAS ABRAHAM 


ie the course of an address delivered in Geneva 
recently by President Pierre Aubert has observed 
that Switzerland is a neutral country by policy, but 
very much a part of and in Western Europe. That I 
think is important for me to bear in mind, coming 
as I do, from a nonaligned country. 


Now, this Western Europe, of which Switzerland - 


forms a small part, is itself, in geographical terms, a 
small part of the surface of the earth. If you can 
imagine for yourself at this moment a map of the 
world, you will see that Western Europe is a rather 
narrow and elongated neck of land, stretching out 
from a huge land mass that extends all the way to 
the Bering Straits, China and South East, towards 
India and Malaysia. But this small area of the 
‘Eurasian land mass has, over the past four to five 
hundred years, exercised an influence over the world 
as a whole that is out of proportion to its size and 
its population. And yet it was not always so. 
Martin Luther was born just 5000 years ago. It 
was fifteen years later that Vasco da Gama reached 
Calicut, on the Malabar Coast, sailing round the 


Cape of Good Hope. At that time the conquest of 


India by Babar and the founding of the Moghul 
Empire was still some thirty years ahead. Akbar, 
the great Moghul Emperor, was not to come on the 
scene for another nearly sixty years. 

It needs hardly to be argued that at this date, the 
splendour of the Moghul Empire, its wealth, its 
civilisation and its orderly administration excelled 
anything in Western Europe. But within a hundred 
and fifty years, the Moghul Empire was well on the 
way to decline. The European powers — the Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch, the French and the British — 
had started battering away at the Moghul Empire 
with their new technology expressed in the shape of 
superior fire-arms, better ships, and better drilled 
soldiers till by 1757, the British gained ascendancy 
over the other European powers and over the 
remnants of the Moghul Empire. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that in India, the West, 
contemporary history, is viewed as the great aggres- 
sor, who landing on our coasts, has, to begin with 
nibbled away, and then bitten away in large chunks, 
our lands and territories. And here, it may be of 
interest if I point out that this aggression had little 

- to do with the fact that India was a non-Christian, 
non-Western society, nor was it due to any mistaken 
belief that the Indians were barbarians who sorely 
needed the healing touch of Christian civilisation as 
a means to salvation. (In fact, the Portuguese hoped 
to find the Kingdom of Prester John in India.) 

I myself come from a Christian community which, 
if legend is true, owes its origin to the arrival of 
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St Thomas on the Malabar Coast in the first century 
after Christ. But it is a Christianity that is Eastern 
in origin. When Vasco da Gama landed on the 
same coast, and the Portuguese established them- 
selves by conquest of the Malabar Kingdom, they 
brought with them the European zeal of Roman 
Catholicism. In 1599, Archbishop de Menezes of 
Goa at the Synod of Diamper, in Kerala, derived 
much satisfaction from the fact that not only had 
he purged the Syrian Christian Church of its Eastern 
errors, but had burnt all their sacred Syriac liturgy, 
to prevent for ever more the rise of all Nestorian 
heresies. Little did he know that within sixty years, 
the Syrian Christians would revert to their ancient 
ways and their Syriac liturgy. And I think it is true 
to say that even today, the Christianity of the East 
is still wary of and somewhat hostile to the aggres- 
sive Christianity of Western Europe. 

The precise factors that led to the many voyages 
of European sea-farers to discover new routes to 
lands they had heard, and of whose wealth they 
were fully aware of, has been the subject of much 
economic and historical research. But there is little 
doubt that the single most important factor that 
enabled the West to conquer alien territories, and 
administer them for economic benefit has been 
superior technology and superior organisation. 

When Vasco da Gama landed in Calicut, let us 
not forget that his ship carried cannon: something 
his Indian opponents had not expected. To exchange 
commodities in the form of trade, so that at the 
close of a particular set of transactions a surplus 
remained over and above the expenditure, was an 
economic form of activity well known in my country. 
To even prescribe a set of formal rules to regulate 
these exchanges was accepted practice. But after the 
invention of the steam engine by James Watt, and 
the application of steam engine triggered off the 
Industrial Revolution, in the 18th century, techno- 
logy leaped ahead in Europe. 

In Switzerland, it would appear that by 1800, 
spinning mills were firmly established. By 1812, 
Rieter & Co. of Winterthur were making machines 
that made textile machinery. I mention this firm 
because it has along established association with 
some textile companies in Southern India. By the 
mid-eighteen hundreds, Oerlikon-Buhrle had come 
into being — and here too I mention a name that 
was closely connected with our own Machine Tools 
industry, which came into being shortly after 
Independence. In the chemical industry, Ciba and 
Geigy (now known as Ciba-Geigy), Sandoz, Hoff- 
man la Roche, were all established by 1900, and are 
firms which have had trading and now, manufactur- 
ing connections with India. And when speaking of 
trading connections, one must not forget that the 
earliest Swiss firm to establish a trading post in India 
was Volkart Brothers, now part of Voltas in India. I 
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mention all this to show that India is not an tin- 
known country to Swiss industry from its earliest 
days. 

tt is not that Swiss industry had a streak of inven- 
tive genius. In fact, when one comes to think of it, 
none of these products were invented in Switzerland. 
Whether it was steam power of railways, aniline 
dyes or spinning machinery, or electricity, the origi- 
nal impulse came from outside Switzerland. Even 
watches were not invented in Switzerland. 

But the Swiss temperament for careful organisa- 
tion and patient application of industrial techniques, 
and the capacity to improve and innovate, has 
enabled Switzerland to break through systematically 
into fields of complex technology. 

To my mind, this is a field where Swiss enterprise 
would be particularly useful to my country. I think 
it must be recognised that the days in which pure 
selling of manufactures from Switzerland to India 
are over and gone for ever. When I was young, it 
was common for us to go across to the nearest store 
and buy a tin of Nestle’s cream or a bar of chocol- 
ate. . 

“Today, what we need is not the product, but the 
know-how. In saying this, I am well aware of the 
conservative temperament of the captains of indus- 
try in Switzerland, and also aware of their innate 
and instinctive adherence to the virtues of diligence, 
thrift, sobriety and prudence. Iam also aware that 
these Protestant virtues, if I may so call them, are 
not often present on the Indian scene. 

It must be kept in mind that India is a wholly 
non-Western Society, a world in itself, which in 
spatial terms, would encompass the whole of 
Western Europe. 83 per cent of the population of 
India profess and practice, in one form or the other, 
a system of beliefs known as Hinduism. It is not 
merely a religion, if.one conceives of religion as a 
relationship between Man and God. More to the 
point, it is an enveloping whole that covers all 
aspects of life. As one recent writer on Hinduism 
says: “Hinduism differs fundamentally from Chris- 
tianity in this, that for its followers it is not an 
alternative to the world, but primarily the means of 
supporting and improving their existence in it. It 
is also of some interest that this system of beliefs, 
as an extant religion is to be found only in the 

- Indian sub-continent, or to put it more precisely, in 
India and Nepal. Westwards, from Pakistan till the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, Islam holds sway, 
while Eastwards, it is Buddhism in Burma and 
Thailand, giving way toan amalgam of Confucia- 
nism, Taoism and Buddhism to the North and 
Tslam to the South. 

The patterns of social behaviour, the religious 
‘observances and the cultural expression under the 
‘umbrella of Hinduism would strike an average Swiss 

as exotic, and I myself have seen the puzzlement on 
faces when they first come into contact with the 
_ music and dance of India. But it is also true that I 

„ have equally seen the absolute delight, amongst 

_ those who have gained an insight into Indian Art 

‘-when, for instance, they are transported by the 

brilliance of a varnam in a Bharata Natyam per- 
` “férmance. 
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The point Í am trying to make here is that india 
is not as strange a country to understand as first 
appearance would have it. After all, historical 
contacts go back to the Greeks, and I am informed 
that the spice trade with Southern India drained the 
Roman Empire of close on to a million pounds a 
year. Indeed, India was in contact, one way or the 
other, with Europe, till the sack of Rome by Alaric 
the Goth, and even he demanded three thousand 
pounds of pepper as part of the ransom for Rome. 

In urging that there be closer contact between 
Switzerland and India, I am in effect seeking a 
revival of old contacts with Europe, but in a con- 
temporary context. I believe that we in India have 
much to learn from Swiss virtues such as the hus- 
banding of resources, the methodical management 
of enterprises, and the careful calculation of risks. I 
am also aware that the conservative temperament of 
the Swiss may feel some alarm over the stories in 
the newspapers about events in India that presage 
instability. But we have survived the prophecies of 
academics who foretold our political disintegration 
and economists who prophecied our death by mass 
starvation. 

And here, may J draw attention to the fact that a 
hundred years before India became independent of 
British rule, you had the Sonderbund war. No one 
can say that in 1800 the future of Switzerland looked 
bright. By 1802, the Helvetic Republic was bank- 
Tupt and by 1815, you had a new Constitution, and 
then came a period of unrest which ended in 1848 
with the new Federal Constitution and Berne as the 
Federal Capital. But you have not ‘only survived, 
but prospered, retaining the diversity of your 
Cantons in the realm of religious confession, 
language and culture. In this respect, it should be 
easy for a Swiss to understand the diversity of my 
country. O 
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G.N. SEETHARAM 


W the growth of the magnitude of the eco- 
nomy and the interwining of science and techno- 
logy the question of the interaction between science 
and technology is assuming crucial importance. The 
point is that after the second world war the scienti- 
fic-technological revolution throughout the deve- 
Joped world is becoming more and more dynamic. 

One of the peculiarities of the scientific-technolo- 
gical revolution is that scientific discoveries are 
usually converted into technological processes in 
an extremely short time. Britanis no exception 
to this process. Historically, Britan has one of the 
biggest scientific pools in the world. But during the 
last 25 years or so the effectivity of investments in 
science in Britain has become less than in other 
leading Western countries for which data are avail- 
able. A high proportion of British expenditure on 
science (up to one-third) is on military related 
scientific research. 
` The evolution of public policy in Britan towards 
scientific research went,through several stages. Till 
the middle sixties conventional wisdom dictated 
unlimited stimulation of scientific research anda 
number of laboratories were put up in the public 
sector. This led according to some investigators to 
duplication of work since scientific centres were 
given the autonomy to define priorities themselves. 

During the middle sixties the British Government 
changed its tactics and started encouraging applied 
research and “selective stimulation” of “growth 
points”. These so-called “growth points” were 
computer technology, missile technology, telecom- 
munications and electro-technical industry. This 
change in tactics led to a change in the management 
structure. 

The Labour Government of the mid-sixties intro- 
duced elements of centralisation and formed two 
Ministries connected with this: the Ministry of 
Technology and the Ministry of Education and 
Science. The Ministry of Technology was concerned 
with the application of scientific discoveries to the 
production line. 

But in 1970 the Conservatives who had by then 
come to power liquidated the Ministry of Techno- 
logy since it felt that it was “interfering? with the 
private sector and put it in the Ministry of Industry. 
Along with this there was a radical shift in priorities 
towards sectors other than the ones to which the 
Labour {Government had laid emphasis. This was 
facilitated by the world-wide economic recession 
and increased competition on the world markets. 
The energy crisis dramatised the necessity of increas- 
ing investments in the energy sector including alter- 
‘native energy sources. Also in the seventies a bigger 
chunk of the expenditure on science in the public 


sector was directed towards environmental protec- 
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tion, health, substitute raw materials, education 
etc. 

But as yet a big share of the expenditure is direc- 
ted towards military-oriented research. Within 
industry, scientific research is concentrated in avia- 
tion (about 25 per cent of gross expenditure on 
science in industry), chemical and electro-technical 
sectors. 

The about-turn-in priorities in the seventies led to 
a dramatic change inthe structure of financing of 
scientific investigations. The share of the public 
sector expenditure fell considerably and that of the 
private sector increased. But the relative volume 
of fundamental research in the public sector incre- 
ased to almost three-fifths of gross expenditure. The 
role of military related research also increased con- 
siderably. This was accentuated from 1979 when the 
Thatcher Government emphasised the policy with 
emphasis on military research. 

From the early seventies Government research 
laboratories of the Ministry of Industry werc put on 
self-financing basis. They have to generate orders 
from departments as also private industry. Under 
this system scientific research plans must be compul- 
sorily have techno-economic justification from the 
viewpoint of its marketability and saleability. 

On the whole, Government policy in the seventies 
is marked by two characteristics. Firstly, science 
policy is being integrated into the general strategy 
of development; and secondly there is a certain 
decentralisation of the science policy mechanism. 
The Government also took measures to make a 
transformation of the mechanism and the Ministries 
receiving funds for scientific research were asked to 
form advisory councils consisting of scientific 
advisers. 

In 1976 on Advisory Council for applied investi- 
gations was formed. According to the Journal Eco- 
nomic Trends about one third of government expen- 
diture on scientific research is spent in Government 
and University labs. The Thatcher Government has 
the policy of reducing the magnitude of government 
expenditure in this field and plans to stimulate the 
private sector take up Government laboratories. The 
Government also stimulates the private companies 
by tax incentives for R & D (Research and Deve- 
lopment) expenditure and even in some cases grants 
subsidies to private firms. The main emphasis in the 
seventies is on contracts which stimulate the work 
of mixed scientific-technical organisation and the 
strengthening of the scientific infrastructure by giv- 
ing private firms scientific information, leasing them 
equipment etc. According to British journals the 
Government finances about one third of private sec- 
tor R & D expenditure (it is almost three fourth in 
aviation). 1. British Business, 6. VIII. 80 p. 620. 

At the same time contract relationships of the 
Government laboratories with the private sector is 

(Contd. on page 14) 
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Communication Technologies in Third World 


YASH PAL 


[ERE is a veritable explosion in the range and 
intensity of communication. 

More and more of the interaction between people 
and societies is being mediated through electronics 
and transmission systems, through computers, bulk 
memories and buffer stores, through display, record- 
ing and playing devices and through terminals such 
as telephones, teleprinters, and interactive consoles. 
Gathering, storing and processing of information 
and intelligence and decision-making and action are 
becoming parts of an interactive complex. Perhaps 
the term CI, standing for control, command, com- 
munication and intelligence, is applicable more 
generally, even to economic and social activities, 
than just to military systems. The pace of this 
transformation is bound to increase. 

What are the options available to the loss deve- 
loped countries in this fast developing technical 
milieu, to ensure that the future is not worse than 
the present, in terms of information balance, and 
that their real priorities are not lost in a fruitless 
attempt to duplicate all the outward technological 
man:festations of the North? Certainly, there 
would be areas of interaction with the North where 
the capability of the technical interfaces will have 
to match. But our interaction with each other and 
within our countries can also be transformed if we 
chose, design and develop some of the new technical 
possibilities in a creative and self-reliant manner. I 
am confident that this can be done, and would like 
to illustrate this by giving some specific suggestions. 

Let me make a couple of introductory remarks. 
One special characteristic of tbe present-day elec- 
tronic technology is that it is composed of elements 
and sub-systems which in themselves are extremely 
flexible, capable and reliable. As a result these 
elements can be engineered and put together in a 
large number of ways to form over-all system, each 
of which would meet some specific needs and require- 
ments. It is therefore, possible, more than ever 
before, to design and configure systems which would 
be specific and appropriate to the individual and 
collective needs of developing countries. I often like 
to say that the present-day basic technology is such 
that it can free us from the very tyranny of techno- 
logy, a tyranny which demanded that your goals 
and priorities be modified tọ suit what the techno- 
logy itself prefers to do well. That determinism can 
now be eliminated through conscious, innovative, 
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í 
manipulation. Without creative activism these 
possibilities will not be realised. 

To give an example of how our priorities in pro- 
viding communication infrastructure within a large 
country could be somewhat different, than in the 
developed countries of the North, let me consider 
the problem of providing a fully connected telephone 
system, with complete trunk dialing facilities to a 
country like India. At present we have just 2.4 
million telephones with a rather inadequate trunk 
facility. IfI were to ask for the same number of 
telephones per capita, as obtains in US or Japan, 
say a total of 300 million for a total population of 
680 million, then at the rate $ 3000 per telephone, 
including the cost of exchanges, transmission media 
etc, I would have to make an investment of 300 
million times 3000 that is, about one trillion dollars. 
This is nearly six times the current gross national 
product of the country, and is, therefore, a ridicu- 
lous proposition, at least till the end of this century. 
Therefore, while we expand our telephone system at 
the rate we can manage, we must do something to 
ensure that basic connectivity of the country is fast 
and efficient, even though not that luxurious. Does 
the new technology offer any short cuts, in time and 
money? 

I have been preoccupied with this question, parti- 
cularly since becoming familiar wi}h the communi- 
cation problems of Africa and Latin America, in 
addition to those of my own country. I hope that 
all the proponents of a New World Information and 
Communication Order also subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that we simultaneously need a new information 
order within our own countries, where the imbalance 
between the metropolitan and distant rural areas is 
rather large. In any case what is valid fora large 
country like India has also some relevance to groups 
of developing countries with similar total area and 
population. 

Some of my colleagues and I have been discussing 
this problem during last few months and one of the 
alternatives looks as following : 

We would set up about 600 small ground stations 
with 3-4 meter antennas. These stations would 
communicate with each other through one main 
station via the Indian National Satellite, the NSAT. 
Each station would be a hub interconnecting 1000 
terminals with trans-receivers, storage and teleprint- 
ers. The hub would perform the function of polling 
these stations one by one, delivering and collecting 
messages. The messages meant for terminals 
connected with other hubs would be sent up to 
the satellite, down to a main station (only one 
is required) up again through the satellite to the 
receiving hub. The transmission and receiving 
schemes, the protocols and small computer and 
memory requirements have been roughly worked 
out, By using less than half the capacity on one of 


the twelve INSAT transponders, a telegraph system 
spanning all the villages and towns of the country 
and capable of supporting about 200 times the cur- 
rent traffic seems feasible. 

This could avoid all bottlenecks currently encoun- 
tered and provide a refreshing new connectivity on a 
democratic basis to whole of the country. Since the 
satellite channel requirement is negligible, the total 
cost is on the ground system and seems rather mana- 
geable in the framework of current expenditures on 
telecommunication. With an efficient system of this 
type information and news from everywhere can flow 
with equal facility, projects can be supported, ad- 
ministration aspects made more efficient. In coun- 
tries which do not have their own satellite, similar 
systems could be implemented, using rented capacity 
on an international or a regional satellite. 

The point to be made is that such a system 
would not have been possible or economic before the 
days of inexpensive microprocessors and memories, 
and, of course, satellites. Even some of the com- 
munication technologies to be used are new. Thus it 
is an example of configuring today’s basic technolo- 
gies for purposes which may not be relevent for the 
fully wired countries of the North. They may not 
have been invented there, and so cannot be copied 
or imported. But they certainly can be put together 
to the South, for introducing its own version of a 
communication revolution. 

Since the interest is on communication for develop- 
ment, I might add that each of 600 hubs I mentioned 
earlier could also be collocated with a computer data 
base and answer queries about weather and seeds, 
fertiliser and pesticides, or whatever, from the 1000 
villages around. Better still a human resources sub- 
centre situated there could support a great many 
development activities, calling upon information 
from other hubs wherever needed. Technological 
innovation also needs to be coupled with organisa- 
tional innovation, while working for appropriateness. 

In a similar vein there is a strong case for intro- 
ducing satellite-based or other data net-works in the 
developing countries, even before the introduction 
of a full-scale telephone service is anywhere near 
complete. Such networks would begin to improve 
the efficiency of news-agency services, banks, rail- 
ways, airlines, interconnection of data banks and 
computers, project implementation at remote sites 
and several other operations. Appropriate versions 
of these networks can be defined and implemented. 
Ina sense I am suggesting the reversal of the his- 
torical trend in development of telecommunication, 
to provide quickly a nearly total connectivity and 
action to all inabitants, on the one hand, and to 
help improve the working and operation of institu- 
tions which are in the economic and service sectors 
of the countries or regions concerned on the other. 

Let me touch on an important aspect of the 
North-South imbalance in the flow of information 
and images. Practically all the countries of the 
South by now haveset up radio and television 
broadcasting systems, some of them limited to large 
towns. Installation of a television system, sometimes 
part of a Joan or an aid package, is often accom- 
panied by offers of programme packages at attrac- 
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tive prices. 

It is not surprising that many of the programme 
packages are accepted at the initial stages, or later 
during the operation of the system, because it is 
soon realised that large studies and production of 
programmes to fill the air-time is an expensive pro- 
position. The concept of a studio, its organisation 
and management, even the ideas of what is worth 
transmitting, all come as hidden and not so hidden 
components of the initial import. The tastes of the 
primarily urban audience are in any cases already 
oriented towards the external, primarily Northern, 
software, and get even more so after initial exposure 
to their programmes. 

This, combined with economic considerations, 
forces many countries of the South to the paradoxi- 
cal position that they themselves are the primary 
agents for encouraging and supporting the increase 
of imbalance in the flow of information, often re- 
lated to the cultural and conceptual aspects of 
society — a happening against which simultaneously 
they launch crusades in UNESCO; United Nations 
and other fora. All this is being further aggravated 
by the boom in VCR’s, the primary source of feed- 
ing them being provided by the Northern industry, 
including hardcore software industry, the material 
being brought in through various legal and illegal 
channels. 

I suggest that the current technical developments 
do provide us the means to combat this situation, if 
only we will. In recent years the programme-making 
equipment, some of it dubbed as amateur equip- 
ment, has become so cheap and mobile that we need 
to change the whole concept of programme produc- 
tion, and move away from large studios and their 
organisation and make programme-generation as 
decentralised as writing of newspaper articles, 
stories, novels and plays. The training requirements 
are simple, programmes can be made in the field 
where the problems and pleasures reside, where 
struggles and achievements are happening. Lot of 
material so collected can be seen and discussed in 
small groups, and much else can be transmitted for 
common sharing. 

We can thus introduce a new information order 
in our own societies, give voice and representation 
to the creativity of many more individuals and set 
up vibrant participatory and interactive systems. 
Several experiments of this type have been done, 
both in the North and the South and we need col- 
lectively to study these and move towardes a direc- 
tion where the ‘systems address our issues and in- 
terests instead of becoming agents of increasing the 
the imbalances we so much dread in our academic 
and political pronouncements, 

In addition, lam amazed that no one has found 
away of introducing exchange of programmes 
amongst the countries of the South. I am sure that 
enough good material is produced in every country, 
that with sub-titles or otherwise, we could show it 
to each other to create a better sense of belonging 


‘and appreciation for each other, in addition to being 


informed. Mailing copies of tapes does not need 
that much money. Or does the problem lie else- 
where? Could it be that we are more afraid of the 
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possible tiny imbalances within the South itself than 
the large North-South imbalance we bemoan? 

Let me end by drawing attention to another tech- 
nical suggestion to improve the flow of information 
within the South and to increase interaction between 
and within various sectors of developing countries. 
This is based-on an idea promoted by Ramani end 
Miller, which I have tried to elaborate in some 
later discussions at the United Nations and Unis- 
pace-82. Very simply put the proposal is the follow- 
ing: 

A low orbit satellite goes around the earth every 
ninety minutes to two hours, depending on the 
altitude. If I were to put a memory storage, micro- 
computer loaded with an appropriate software on 
board, such a satellite would be capable of convey- 
ing long messages between thousands of very sim- 
ple ground locations. If it isin a North-South orbit 
it wil] touch all places on earth a few times a day, 
while on an East-West orbit, it will cover all loca- 
tions in tropical countries every two hours. Thus we 
have the possibility of having an ‘orbital postman’ 
delivering and picking mail, to and from all sorts 
of inaccessible places, treating all of them on an 
equal footing. The system can be used for news 
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being encouraged. It is also stimulating a series of 
measures designed to strengthen connections bet- 
ween the private sector and the Universities and is 
revamping the education system to fulfil the needs 
of industry. The shortage of scientific personnel and 
engineers is being overcome. From the middle 
seventies the Government is stimulating R & D 
in small firms whereas in the fifties support was 
mainly given to large firms. The trend has been 
strengthened by the Thatcher Government. 

The Government has also been stimulating the 
creation of a chain of financial institutions who will 
bear the risk for the commercialisation of “‘science 
intensive” products. The Government is intensively 
supporting programmes directed towards the fast 
penetration into markets of “‘science-oriented”’ pro- 
ducts. Lately emphasis‘is being put on microelectro- 
nics which includes support to new generation com- 
puters and the “electronisation” of the economy. 
“Robotisation” is also being actively encouraged. 
1982 was declared the year of formation technology. 

The effectivity of expenditure on applied R & D 
depends on the time taken to realise its results in 
new technology. The public sector in Britain as a 
subject of and regulator of scientific activity plays 
not an inconsiderable role in the spread of new 
technology. At present for example the Industries 
Ministry has under its jurisdiction dozens of 
advisory and consultative services whose task is to 
hand over information to the private sector especial- 
ly small and medium firms. The naturally leads to an 
increase in the profitability of small enterprises. _ 

An important role in the spread of technology is 
played by the National Corporation of Research 
which facilitates the transfer of the results of 
research to private industry. The Corporation 
finances projects with a high degree of risk and sale 
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exchange, connecting Namedia offices everywhere, 
working as a development information network, 
establishing contects between institutes and univer- 
sities and also providing much-needed remote-area 
communication within individual countries. The 
project would have to be a joint project and could 
be implemented in much less than $ 100 milfion. At 
present itis just an idea, and details need to be 
worked out. 

But the point to be madc is that if we in the 
South are serious about our concerns there do exist 
ways, appropriate high-technology ways, which we 
can ourselves, within our means, follow to help us 
move in the direction we want. If one or the other 
major country in the North is not enthusiastic about 
funding a major effort, we should be able to do it 
ourselves. Unless we take that stance and set up 
cooperative thinking and projects, we are not likely 
to go very far. 

My earnest suggestion is to move beyond rhetoric 
and set up a way of doing some things. Yes, even 
technological things — ourselves, together, coopera- 
tively. Unless we do, in time to come, the informa- 
tion and communication order, within our countries 
and in the world at large, is going io get worse. O 





of licenses. At the present time, about 700 projects 
are being worked out with the help of the Corpora- 
tion of which 320 are in industrial firms and 379 in 
Universities and public institutions. In 1981 the 
Corporation was amalgamated with the National 
Authority of Enterprises into the British Techno- 
logical Group. The corporation played not an 
inconsiderable role in the growth of British industry. 
It facilitated the production of computers and 
helicopters, new types of medical and telecommuni- 
cation equipment. Now the emphasis has shifted 
to microelectronics and biosynthesis. 

Universities have begun to lose their scientific 
autonomy and have begun to depend on private 
industry. This has led to a shift in the emphasis of 
research from basic to applied research. Universities 
are competing with each other for money from 
private industry. The Thatcher Government has 
decided to further reduce subsidies to universities 
and thereby strengthen the axis “university-industry’. 
Industrial firms are often financing long term 
research which are of interest to them and also are 
showing interest in joint research activities. 

In total in the seventies and eighties the British 
Government is trying to satisfy the interests of the 
private sector. This has led to a strengthening of 
the links between the Government Ministries, 
Departments and Universities and the private sector 
and an increasing flow of technology from Govern- 
ment Laboratories to production. All these measures 
are in the final analysis directed towards strengthen- 
ing the relationship between the private and the 
public sectors in Britain and is an attempt to push 
Britain forward in the race with other Western 
nations in the field of technology. It is too early to 
say now as to whether the British elite will succeed 
in wresting the historical initiative in science and 
catch up with its partners in North America, 
Western Europe and Japan. 
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M I at the outset express my sincere gratitude 
to the organisers of NAMEDIA for their very 
welcome initiative in inviting us to discuss the New 
World Information and Communication Order, This 
meeting comes at an appropriate time as it follows 
the round table on the establishment of the New 
Order and the debates at Unesco’s 12th General 
Conference and the 38th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. You have given us a 
valuable opportunity to take stock of the progress 
recorded by the developing countries in order to 
reach this goal and also to evaluate the extent to 
which other organisations have supported our legiti- 
mate demand. 

In initiating this debate ten years after the Non- 
aligned Summit at Algiers, where the basic objec- 
tives of our movement in the field of information 
and communication were defined, you have set us 
the task of reconsidering our joint action, but more 
than that, you reawaken our fervour to affirm our 
will to pursue this struggles. oe 

That this Conference should be held in India is 
not surprising for the initiative taken by Indian 
communication experts in the different media have 
often served the developing countries as valuable 
-models for the implementation of information and 
communication programmes. ; 

The first meeting of the Ministers of Information 
of the Nonaligned countries held in New Delhi in 
1976, which was inaugurated by your great leader, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi is still fresh in my memory. In 
fact it was at this meeting that a series of action 
plans were launched and are still being followed. 

Having had the honour and the responsibility of 
being, between 1975 and 1978, the Co-ordinator of 
the Nonaligned Countries for Information and then 
the first Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Information of the Nonaligned Countries which 
came into existence after the Delhi forum, I deem 
it my duty to recall, at the outset of my interven- 
tion, the circumstances which contributed to the 
creation of NWICO at this juncture, and the role of 
the Council in the definition of this concept. 

In fact, at its second meeting held in 1978, the 
Council entrusted its Chairman with | the task of 
working out a document based on a wide exchange 
of views to define the framework of NWICO and its 
principle objectives. f 

And so, I shall dwell mainly upon four themes: 

(1) Updated analysis of the world situation in the 
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field of information and communication 

(2) Rethinking on the concept of NWICO 

(3) Assessment of the various dimensions of the 
concept 

(4) Models for Action Plans for the implementa- 
tion of the NWICO. 


I. Updated Analysis of the World Situation in the 
field of Information and Communication 

Tue debate on NWICO either amongst us, the 
developing countries, or between our partners in 

the East and the West, has helped us to understand 

some of the real problems and reject, at the same 

time, those questions that were neither justified nor 

of common interest. 

An inventory drawn up with the help of many 
well-intentioned people who are more or less con- 
cerned with the question, brings to light several 
imbalances, shortcomings, abuse, lacunae, misun- 
derstandings and biased opinions. These short- 
comings are found in the developing as well as in 
the developed countries and are sometimes created 
by Governments, multinationals, publishers or even 
editors. In fact, how many principles have not been 
flouted in the name of liberty; injustices perpetuated 
in the name of democracy and independence; indivi- 
duals, social groups and nations adversely affected, 
frustrated and even alienated as a result of unthink- 
ing actions or blind policy decisions! NWICO aims 
precisely at dealing with this situation by establish- 
ing a really free, wide-ranging and well balanced 
circulation of information. 

According to the data published in the working 
document of IGLS round table held from September 
14 to 19, 1983 which at the instance of UN and 
UNESCO, brought together experts representing 
different shades of opinion from different countries, 
confirms that more than 80 per cent of written news 
was distributed by the four transnational agencies 
and the average per capita gap of circulation figures 
of dailies was between 1 to 10.7 between developing 
and industrialised countries, 1 to 8.45 for radio sets 
and 1 to 15.40 for television sets. 

Further, the data mentioned in the round table 
documents tracing the changes that have occurred 
since 1978 in the field of communication does not, 
unfortunately, warrant the least sign of jubilation 
or optimism. 

In fact, according to these documents, whereas 
the population in the developing countries, between 
1978-1981 increased from 70 per cent to 74 per cent 
as compared to world population figures, television 
transmitters for the same period have registered a 
mere 5 per cent to 6 per cent increase. The number 
of radio transmitters and books published fell from 
27 to 25 per cent and 22 to 21 per cent respectively. 
Unfortunately this picture does not reflect the 
infrastructural situation as a whole. From the above 
we cannot but conclude that there is a negative 
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trend in the progress of the main sectors covered 
and that the gap in this vital human field continues 
to widen. We should even now ask ourselves what 
the situation will be at the end of the twenty first 
century when the population in the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America will have exceeded 
90 per cent of the world population? 

What is even worse is the fact tha. this state of 
imbalance and injustice goes well beyond the struc- 
tures and adversely affects the content as well as the 
quality of news items. 

In fact in the limited quantity of news and cultural 
programmes which are of interest to us or which 
concern us, we observe a relentless pursuit of com- 
mercialisation and a permanent cultural aggression 
that compromise our economies, disrupt our social 
behaviour, alienate the minds of our children 
through educational programmes, and hinder, 
through the picture they paint of our women, the 
efforts made by them to play an active, equal role 
in society. 

We have of course been able to convince some 
well-intentioned people of the legitimacy of our 
cause and win them over to our side. The fact that 
a few of the larger, well known newspapers have 
denounced certain malpractices or a serious lack of 
purpose, and also the fact that there have been, for 
quite sometime, fervent appeals to respect a code of 
conduct, bear witness to this. 

But the real seats of power refuse to face facts 
and ignore the evident. 

We are aware that NWICO cannot be confined 
merely to defining a code of conduct, or setting 
right oversights in the drafting of a news item or 
the production of a radio or television programme. 
Going beyond this, we have to contend with each 
aspect of the many problems posed by the various 
. means of communication. 

The scope of the problems we have to face include 
the influence of the cultural industry, tl.e economic 
and financial power of communication, and may be 
extended to the general availability of scientific and 
technical information. At the same time, we must 
not overlook the importance of electronic devices 
that provide interpersonal communication and other 
non-formal forms of communication amongst indivi- 
duals as well as groups. The written and audio- 
visual forms of communication have become 
inseparable from electronics and long-distance 
transmission. Hence it is absclutely necessary to 
consider them together. 

A few weeks ago, and American expert in Tokyo, 
remarked, while defining the avenues of progress, 
that in his country information activity in all its 
forms was evaluated, in 1880, at about two per cent 
of the total volume of the global economic activity, 
This figure in 1980, just a century later, reached 66 
per cent of the total economic activity of the coun- 
try. This, I would say, is an important goal to 
achieve and an avenue to follow. 

But, how can the countries of the Third World 
afford to follow this path when they have to fight 
against poverty, ignorance and deprivation? _ 

Unfortunately, the present imbalance in scientific 
information is much worse than that found? in 
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agency messages or other means of mass communi- 
cation. In fact, it is to be noted that 90 per cent of 
the scientific and technical potential, including 
sources of information, remain in the hands of a 
group of countries that account for not more than 
25 per cent of the world population. The fact that 
80 per cent of bibliographical data comes from a 
single country (according to the Working Document 
of the IGLS round table) is an element no less 
significant. 

On the other hand, we cannot overlook the fact 
that the figures for book publication are about 81 per 
cent for developed countries as against 19 per cent 
for developing countries and that scientific informa- 
tion, according to certain estimates, is published in 
only one language which also happens to be the 
mother tongue of not more than 70 percent of the 
present world population. 

On the technical front, how can we overlook the 
imbalance in the distribution of electro-magnetic 
tapes? Are the developing countries not justified in 
fearing the same fate for geostationary satellite 
orbits, like other limited natural resources and 
international property, so to speak, which may be 
saturated before the turn of the century? 

Further, is it wise to neglect new problems ofa 
moral order arising out of remote observation, that 
is observation of the earth from specialised satelli- 
ties? Till nowthe countries observed have not 
had access to information and data concerning 
them at the same time as the others. This to my 
mind, represents an infringement of a fundamental 
right and an injustice. 

To this picture, weshould add the fact that the 
developing ccuntries are unable to meet the situa- 
tion due to the meagre funds allocated to the major 
parts of the communication sector. Further, accor- 
ding to the Devcom documents, funds set aside for 
the information sector amvunted, in 1978, to just 
about 2 per cent of the global assistance programme. 
This volume has since increased to a rate of about 
6 per cent whereas inflation has in many cases exce- 
eded 10 per cent per annum. 

The international community should, more than 
ever before, draw its lessons from these painful 
realities, overcome its apprehensions, its misgivings, 
and act ina spirit of solidarity and fruitful co- 
operation. Our partners should take into considera- 
tion the fact that NWICO holds out, for the develop- 
ing world, a promise of a conceptional framework 
and an action programme which would permit them 
to overcome all apparent imbalances and traces of 
under development. 


II. Rethinking on the Concept of NWICO 


Tue context does not permit of an in-depth discus- 
4 sion of the historical dimensions of the problems 
of communication and the reasons which led to the 
idea of NWICO; but it would perhaps be useful to 
recall that the question of imbalances was officially 
discussed at the level of the international institu- 
tions exactly thirty years ago. 

In fact, even as early as 1953, Salvador Lopez, 
the Philipino Minister of Information, did not fail 


to point out, in a report to the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN, that there exists “a privileged 
geographical zone” and went on to add that “‘free- 
dom of information is devoid of meaning in the 
absence of a certain equality of means that different 
countries, or at least different regions, have at their 
disposal.” 

This awareness became evident at the same time 
within all those international organisations concern- 
ed with the problems of information and communi- 
cation-FAO, the Postal Union and the International 
Telecommunication Union — and where the imba- 
lance of distribution of the electro-magnetic spec- 
trum has become an important issue. 

But the concept of a New World Information 
Order did not become a point of international de- 
bate till 1976 when a symposium on the problem of 
communication in developing countries was organi- 
sed in Tunis at the level of experts from nonaligned 
countries. At the 1973 Nonaligned Summit in Algiers, 
where the question of imbalances in the field of 
communication and the role of communication in 
the economic development of nonaligned countries 
played an itnportant part in the discussions, one of 
the recommendations made by the Tunis Symposium 
was that “it was the duty of the nonaligned nations 
to ensure a balanced flow of information, decolonise 


information and establish a New World Information , 


Order”. The recommendations presented by the 
Tunis Symposium were taken up four months later 
at the New Delhi Conference of Information Minis- 
ters from the Nonaligned Summit held in Colombo 
in August 1976, where the Heads of State of the 
Nonaligned Countries placed the question in its 
correct perspective and confirmed that a New World 
Communication Order was no less important than a 
New International Economic Order. 

The year 1976 saw the confirmation of the impor- 
tance of information and communication on the 
international agenda and the beginning of a new 
orientation to the work undertaken in this field by 
UNESCO, moreover, at the General Assembly held 
in Nairobi in 1976, a research programme for the 
period 1977-1978 was adopted. 

However, no mention was made of NWICO in the 
international fora and no resolutions referring to 
this concept put forward at either UNESCO or the 
UN. 


We had to wait, as I mentioned earlier, for the 
report of the Chairman of the Intergovernmental 
Council on Information in the Nonaligned Countries 
for the debate on the NWICO to be taken up by the 
international organisations. 

In fact, the report, drawn up by a group of ex- 
perts from the Nonaligned Countries, was first 
presented to the MacBride Commission on Com- 
munication by the Chairman of the Intergovern- 
mental Council and then extensively discussed 
during the XX General Conference of UNESCO 
and again at the 33rd General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The report was analysed, com- 
mented upon, criticised by a number of researchers 
and journalists, thereby keeping the question alive 
and generating an interest amongst all those con- 
cerned. 
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The legitimate demands of the developing coun- 
tries finally triumphed when the 20th General 
Conference of UNESCO in 1978 adopted the Decla- 
ration on Fundamental Principles concerning the 
contribution made by information organs towards 
world peace and international understanding, the 
promotion of the rights of man and the campaign 
against racism, apartheir and war-mongering. 

This particular event constitutes an important step 
towards the establishment of the New World Infor- 
mation and Communication Order (NWICO) as this 
was the first official document of the United Nations 
to take into account the aspirations of the develop- 
ing countries in modifying the existing order in the 
field of communications in order to define the duties, 
rights and responsibilities of information organs. 

At the same time, a resolution of no small impor- 
tance was adopted according to which the 20th 
General Conference approved the principle of esta- 
blishing the New World Information and Communi- 
cation Order, and called upon the Director General 
to pursue his efforts in view of giving this New 
Order concrete form. 

Less than a month later, a further step was taken 
when the 33rd UN Assembly adopted a more ex- 
plicit resolution affirming the necessity of establish- 
ing a more just and efficient New World Information 
and Communication Order...stressing the efforts 
made to establish this New Order...and underlining 
the essential role of the UN system in achieving this 
objective. 

The ICC (International Commission of Commu- 
nication), or the MacBride Commission, its hands 
strengthened by the 1978 UNESCO resolutions that 
encouraged it to analyse in-depth the concept of 
NWICO and indicate the methods of its application, 
has undertaken a serious study of the question. 

In November 1980, the 21st General Conference 
of UNESCO, held in Belgrade, adopted, after 
lengthy negotiations, a document that Jays the 
foundation for a New Order. 

The 14 principles expressed in the text of the 
resolution (October 4-9, 1980). meet, to a certain 
extent, the aspirations of the developing nations for 
amore just and more equitable new order that 
would be based on the principles of freedom, reci- 
procity, participation and the increase in the circula- 
tion of information and ideas. 


III. Evaluation of the Different Dimensions of 
NWICO 


(A) A Provisional Definition 

TT concept of NWICO can materialise only if the 
theoretical framework of action is defined and 

the obstructions minimised by eliminating conjec- 

tural problems and separating the essential from the 

unnecessary. 

The Belgrade resolution of NWICO in 1980 must 
be given credit for obtaining an international con- 
census while raising fundamental problems and 
maintaining certain objectives that the developing 
countries had aimed at. However, there are two 
major lacunae: one of form and the other, which is 
more serious, of content. 
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(1) Form: The draft of the text lacks style, is 
Tepetitive and has a number of omissions. But we 
know it was done under very difficult conditions. 

But much more than the style, it is the legal 
content that matters. What the developing nations 
had hoped for, at the time, was that the text be 
adopted in the form of a charter or a declaration 
instead of a resolution, so that it would be a solemn 
act involving institutional support and bear a legal 
character. 

But the political context did not allow us to go 
further and the representatives of the Third World 
had to be content with another text adopted at the 
same time, which asked the Director General to 
study the possibility of elaborating the declaration 
on the establishment of NWICO, in view of its 
review at the HXIIth General Conference in 1983. 
But this text unfortunately could not be effectively 
followed-up. 

(2) Content: While defining NWICO, the text 
bases itself on and often makes references to the 
documents proposed by the developing countries, 
but a number of principles and ideas are deliberately 
omitted or distorted. 

Thus the formulations, which constitute the points 
of reference for NWICO—like democratisation, cen- 
tralisation, participation, right to communication 
etc have not found their proper place in this impor- 
tant resolution. 

— No mention is made of the necessity of free 
circulation of scientific information, a major source 
of development. SNAN 

— The principle of the equitable distribution of 
what could be termed international property or of 
limited natural resources such as the electro-magne- 
tic spectrum, orbits of geostationary satellites, was 
completely overlooked. 

— The social dimension, and particularly the 
image of women in the media and the equality of 
sexes, was cleverly ignored. 

— The role of education media, its hopes and 
the apprehension it evokes, remained unmentioned. 

— The technical dimension, the growing impor- 
tance of electronics in media, the risks involved in 
technological alienation and many similar issues 
were not taken into consideration. 

— Even the close relation of NWICO with the 
new international economic order, the problems 
arising out of publicity, the place of media in the 
economy, were not mentioned. 

The text therefore must be revised and an agree- 
ment reached at the level of the Nonaligned 
Countries during the next stage of the North-South 
dialogue at the level of all international fora related 
to the question of communication. . 

It is our duty now to reaffirm our positions and 
to pursue our goal with finesse and at the same 
time, with determination. 


(B) A Wider Theoretical Framework _ 

The thoughts expressed and the studies conducted 
at the level of the nonaligned countries, the Group 
of 77, and at different universities and institutions, 
help us today to arrive at a general consensus that 
would be wider in scope, in order to better define 
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NWICO and specify its various dimensions. 

For my part, I will restrict myself to underlining 
in this study some of the aspects as an indication to 
future work: i 
(1) General Principles 

As already mentioned, the NWICO should essen- 
tially be based on the principles of freedom ofthe 
press and the free and balanced flow of information. 
Free access to sources, transmission of information, 
ratification, interpretation of facts as well as a right 
to respond are essential conditions, not only for the 
profession but also individually and collectively for 
the public. 

(2) Political Dimension 

According to the principles of NWICO the means 
of communication must guarantee, in the political 
field, a better understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled, between officials and the people. The 
media must reflect the various concerns of the 
people and help create conditions for a dialogue, 
which naturally means the right to freedom of 
opinion, and a free press in the framework of 
national policies on communication which must be 
established by mutual consent between different 
partners and in the interest of society as a whole. 
(3) Economic Dimensions 

Keeping in mind the role of information and 
communication in economic planning and develop- 
ment strategies both within acountry and at the 
level of its relations with the international commu- 
nity, the integration of communication to the de- 
velopment process constitutes one of the basic 
principles of the New World Information and Com- 
munication order. The New Order must create the 
necessary conditions for change in developing coun- 
tries and enable them to acquire the means of com- 
munication in order to comply with their needs and 
aspirations. 

On the other hand, information and communica- 
tion should never be a monopoly in the hands of 
private, commercial or bureaucratic interests, but 
rather the common property of society as a whole, 
vital, indispensable and of prime importance to each 
individual and to every community. 

(4) Social Dimensions 

The social role of communication in society and 
between communities cannot be ignored, surveys 
undertaken all over the world are unanimous in 
pointing out that those who are interested in, and 
aware of, the political and economic life of their 
society participate more actively and more intelli- 
gently in the affairs of the group or the nation. 

(5) Cultural and Educational Dimension 

It would be in our interest to use NWICO to 
counter the insidious forces that influence news 
content and to promote the cultural and educatio- 
nal role of media. 

While resisting cultural onslaughts, NWICO aims 
at countering all forms. of spiritual, political, eco- 
nomic, social dependance or technological aliena- 
tion—on the other hand, it fosters the cultural awa- 
kening of different nations and a mutual apprecia- 
tion of various cultures. 

(6) Technical Dimension 
With regard to the technical dimension of com- 
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munications, the New Order should give priority to 
providing access to sources of technical and scienti- 
fic information . that are legally available and create 
avenues of international co-operation which would 
be backed by the collection and processing of data. 

In fact the developing countries should look to- 
wards technologies which would be appropriate to 
their specific needs or, better still, develop their own 
technological potential. 


IV. Model Action Plan to give NWICO Concrete 
Shape 


TH Principles mentioned earlier would not alone 
suffice to give a practical orientation to the con- 
cept of NWICO. 

In fact it is our movement that initiated the set- 
ting up of operational methods in the field of com- 
munications and information. 

As for the future, we must, at our level, follow 
through ideas which have not been fully developed, 
but which could constitute important elements of a 
substantial future programme. 

And, here, I would like to share some new ideas 
with you, In recent years, India has, distinguished 
itself in a particularly dynamic manner in certain 
fields of communication, namely: 

— Use of media for educational purposes and 
the awakening of a cultural identity. 

— Problem of languages. 

— Promotion of a better image of women in the 
press. 

— Peaceful use of the means of satellite com- 
munications. 

— Development of communication in the eco- 
nomy as a whole. 

Keeping in mind this framework I would like to 
make some suggestions which would fall within the 
purview of NWICO and take into account the pre- 
occupations of the various developing countries. 

(1) Education and the Media 

This analysis should find support in order to 
further incorporate the media in conventional 
teaching circuits and to promote, without encroach- 
ing upon their identity, the large scale development 
of educational programmes of a formal nature, 
making school programmes more meaningful and 
programmes of an informal nature for different 
professional categories. 

In fact we have to act with the utmost urgency on 
both the national and international levels. 

At the national level, programmers have to be 
warned of the risks involved and of the necessity to 
define communication policies which are in keeping 
with the national education objectives; at the inter- 
national level, institutional measures should be 
drawn up to ensure against the risk of educational 
levelling in the form of systematic westernisation, 
and against eventual external pressures, exercised 
under cover of technical assistance. 

The fundamental issue therefore is to develop a 
system of mass education with a minimum of means 
and a maximum of efficiency. 

(2) Scientific Information i 
No one doubts the role of the computer in the 
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dissemination and democratisation of knowledge. 
To overcome the imbalances existing at the level of 
scientific information sources, we should work 
towards the creation of universal scientific and tech- 
nical information systems which will enable users in 
developing countries to directly identify information 
that suits their particular requirements. 

(3) Confronting Linguistic Anarchy 

We all are aware of the role that vernacular 
languages have played in the course of history in 
preserving the richness and cultural diversity of our- 
heritage, but we also know that certain languages 
have been the root of complex situations and insur- 
mountable problems. In effect, how many pockets 
of tension have sprung up in both developing and 
developed countries for linguistic reasons? 

The time has come for concerned international 
institutions, who, uptil now have shown a limited 
interest in this problem, to open the debate to inter- 
national opinion, to analyse in-depth the multiple 
aspects of the problem and seek new solutions. As 
s2veral problems have to be resolved in this domain, 
I would like to briefly summarise some of them as 
follows: 

What action should be taken at an international 
level, in favour of languages such as Swahili and 
Ouolof which are being widely used in several 
African countries by millions of people without even 
being recognised as official languages at the national 
level? 

Has the moment come to think in terms ofa 
universal means of artificial communication which 
will give linguistically distinct peoples easy access 
to knowledge, a possibility of communication with- 
out barriers and which will preserve their links with 
the past and maintain their cultural identities. 

(4) Just and Peaceful Utilisation of Space 

Telecommunications’ satellites should favour a 
free dissemination and exchange of information and 
knowledge in the scientific and cultural fields, con- 
tribute to the development of education and social 
and economic progress, improve the quality of life 
of all peoples and provide entertainment while res- 
pecting the political and cultural integrity of all 
states and peoples. 

With a view to safeguard the sovereignity of all 
peoples, protect their economic interests and pre- 
serve, in particular, their cultural identity, the setting 
up of a joint committee of the UN-UNESCO- 
ITV should be considered in order to coordinate 
the various moral and legal aspects of space utilisa- 
tion and to draw up a legal code for space with 
particular reference to the availability of geo- 
stationary satellite orbits, direct televised transmis- 
sion by satellite and the legal procedures of tele- 
detection. 

(5) More Balanced Representation of Women by the 
Media 

Even though they costitute half of the world’s 
population, women in most societies have a disad- 
vantageous position, do not enjoy any power and 
are treated as a minority group; this inequality vis- 
a-vis her male counterpart becomes apparent when 
we consider that two thirds of the world’s uneducat- 
ed are women, that they constitute only one third 
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of the active work force and that the average salary 
that they earn is only 60 per cent of a man’s earning 
capacity. i 

This inequality is also reflected in the world of 
communications. 

Besides, the media generally does not pay ade- 
quate attention to questions important to women 
such as the achievements of feminists movements 
or their social contribution. 

Even in films or televised serials, women emerge 
as passive, dependent, irrational, superstitious, 
hyper-emotional creatures only interested in the 
affairs of the heart. 

In the sphere of advertising, women are represent- 
ed either as housewives solely attracted by house- 
hold interests or as sex symbols. 

It is therefore incumbent on the media in our 
countries to eliminate the sexist bias in language 
and image, a bias that degrades or ridicules women, 
and gives prominence to women’s preoccupations 
in the news they disseminate, thereby creating an 
atmosphere where women are treated as equals. 

Hence the need for a massive campaign to support 
and promote the cause of women in international 
fora. This would be doubly beneficial, as first it 
would help improve the image of women in our 
societies to our cause, and second it would help 
achieve the different objectives of NWICO. 

(6) Increased Resource Allocation for Communi- 
cation á 

The financing of the international programme for 
the development of communication as well as the 
cultural fand within the framework of UNESCO, 
cannot be solely limited to voluntary contributions 
by the Member States if they are to fulfil the innu- 
merable tasks assigned to them. A regular source 
of financing has to be found. To this end, several 
solutions are proposed. 

Regional bodies to review the problems of com- 
munication and finance should be created in order 
to extend UNBSCO’s activities to the regional and 
sectorial levels. 

The action plans mentioned earlier, drawn from 
the varied gamut of our numerous preoccupations, 


show the determining role that communication plays 
in the evolution of our societies. 


Conclusions 


I would like to conclude by insisting on what has 
been the central theme of my paper, and which 
may be summarised in the four points that follow: 

The first is that the appeal made by the Non- 
aligned countries for establishing a New World 
Information and Communication Order is a well 
founded and legitimate goal which stems from our 
total commitment and deserves our full support. 

In fact the imbalances as well as the content of 
different news messages and cultural productions 
have not improved even after ten years of campaign- 
ing and discussion; on the contrary, despite our 
urgent and impassioned pleas, the gap between the 
North and the South is constantly widening. This is 
the second truth. 

The efforts made for a greater comprehension, 
concessions granted and agreements concluded cons- 
titute a significant step forward but can in no way 
play the determining role required for bringing 
about desired change. At the same time, the 
objectives assigned to NWICO in international fora, 
in particular UNESCO, can‘ only be qualified as 
partial and provisional; consequently we should 
avoid the trap of placing our objectives in a limited 
framework; we must take steps to widen their scope 
and make them more meaningful so that they can 
harmonise the various facts of the dimensions of 
media communication. 

The fourth point is that the concept of NWICO 
should be considered as a continuous process; this 
implies a state of objectivity and justice as well as a 
series of actions which favour all social categories 
and establish better international relations. 

All said and done, the success of NWICO depends. 
on our desire and determination to change this ‘state 
of imbalances at the level not only of our own 
societies but in the wider context of international 
relations with the industrialised nations. 

Our goal is to ensure that might is not always 
right and that the voice of the weakest be heard. C] 
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NAMEDIA CONFERENCE 





Last week Mainstream (December 24, 1983) carried several important docaments of the 
NAMEDIA Conference (New Delhi, December 9-12, 1983) which included the Rapporteur- 
General’s Report; Inaugural Address by Dr Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow; Theme Address by Indira 
Gandhi; NAMEDIA Declaration; and Message from Gamani Corea. Some more documents of 
the Conference are being reproduced here. —Editor 





Prologue by Som Benegal 
Secretary-General Namedia 


OE of the great documents of our times, the 
UNESCO Declaration, starts with these words 
— Wars begin in the minds of men. And it is there 
that the barricades of peace must be set up. 
` Butin one of the cruel ironies of today a resolute 
struggle is being waged to do just the opposite — 
to pull down the very bastions in the minds of men 
which can face the onslaught of ideas towards war, 
conquest, hegemony and exploitation by which the 
strong can prevail over the weak, the rich over the 
poor, and the privileged over the dispossessed. More 
appalling still is the determination to push the 
world toward a global holocaust which could end 
this, our planet Earth, and its peace-loving people. 
Among the instruments of this tragic process are 
. the information and communication systems which 
with ever-increasing technological innovations 
invade the mind with relentless pressure to inform 


selectively, to misinform cunningly, and to dis- 
inform mischievously. The world witnesses an 
impeded and unbalanced flow of information which 
threatens culture, life-values and world-views, which 
threaten societies themselves hoping to find a place 
in the sun. 

It is with the hope of helping to reverse this 
trend, to take those necessary steps by which a free 
and balanced flow of information may emerge that 
this NAMEDIA Conference, the Media Conference 
of the Nonaligned is being held here in New 
Delhi. 

We believe the world will be able to survive and 
be a better place when it is able to Live in Know- 
ledge, to Live in Peace. 

(This Prologue was followed by NAMEDIA 
Signature, “To Live in Knowledge, To Live in 
Peace”, composed by Vanraj Bhatia). 


REPORT OF COMMISSION-I 
Imbalances — Retrospect and Prospect 


T Commission met on three days, on December 
10, 11 and 12, 1983 in four sessions. The meet- 
ings were chaired by Jean Ping of Gabon and N. 
Ram of India. The Rapporteur was D.R. Goyal of 
Ind'a. 

The discussion in the Commission centred on a 
range of issues concerning the causes and con- 
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sequences of imbalances in the flow of information 
The thematic thread in the contributions of 48 
delegates from 30 countries was the inequity of the 
existing information order and the need for develop- 
ing alternative arrangements. There was a vigorous 
and fruitful debate reflecting diverse approaches to 
the kind of correctives that could be conceived, 
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with a unanimity on the need for a New Interna- 
tional Information and Communication Order 
(NIICO). 

The debate centred on what content should be 
imparted to the concept of a New International 
Information Order, the steps that have been taken 
and need to be taken to achieve its objectives It 
touched upon various aspects and manifestations of 
the imbalance in the existing global information 
situation. 

There was general agreement in the Commission 
on the following points; 

(a) the bulk of the information tends to flow in 

one direction from the Western industrialised 

nations to the developing countries most of 
which were formerly colonies; 

(b) the imbalances are both quantitative and 

qualitative; they also exist within the Non- 

aligned countries and in the exchanges among 
the Nonaligned; 

(c) there are many-sided disparities in access to 

technology which reinforce the imbalances in 

information flow; 

(d) the problem also arises because information 

is distorted by the world view held in Western 

industrialised countries where the information 
agencies are based. 

Some speakers pointed out that information 
sources and agencies in developing countries needed 
to strengthen their credibility, proessional com- 
petence and technological base. 

A participant pointed out that the primary cause 
was the inherited backwardness common to the 
former colonies, combined with the unwillingness of 
the western media to accept that people in the 
former colonies were masters in their own home. 

The distinct technological advantage helped 
perpetuate the dominance of western agencies of 
information. It was, however, felt that the efforts 
of nonaligned countries should be to harness new 
technology and build professional competence to 
correct the imbalances. 

Opinion was also expressed that in addition to 
criticising the news media of the West, it was time 
that honaligned countries looked inward and made 
critical assessment of their own performance. 


i 


There was general agreement that the imbalance 
needed to be rectified and a New International 
Information and Communication Order established. 
Though the process is likely to be slow and gradual, 
efforts in that direction sbould be continuously 
made. 4 ; 

In this context the initiatives of NAM, UN, 
UNESCO and other such agencies to build a New 
World Information and Communication Order were 
appreciated. The MacBride Commission report was 
cited as a major step towards elaborating and con- 
cretising the concept of NIICO. A significant effort 
towards reducing dependence on trans-national 
information agencies has been the emergence of 
regional level cooperative systems in different parts 
of the world. 
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Another dimension to the problem was the condi- 
tions prevailing within the nonaligned world. A 
number of delegates felt that while we were strugg- 
ling to free the information order from the hegemony 
of the Western media and agencies, it would be 
wrong to overlook internal weakneses stemming from 
differences in levels of development among the non- 
aligned countries, the attitude of nonaligned leaders 
to their own media persons, the shortage of resources 
and trained personnel, and attitude of the media 
elite. 

Democratisation of the information system at the 
global level goes hand in hand with democratisation 
of the media within each country. Some speakers felt 
there were barriers to the flow of information within 
the nonaligned world itself. At times, nonaligned 
leaders paid more attention to media persons from 
the West than to local journalists or those from 
other nonaligned countries, quite apart from the 
reliance placed by some media leaders on reports 
from western sources. 

To improve the situation within the nonaligned 
countries several suggestions were made: 

(a) re-evaluation of news values to correspond 
more to the development priorities of the people 
in the newly independent countries; 

(b) promotion of the free and balanced flow of 

information within the nonaligned world and 

-encouragement of multi-lateral exchanges; 

(c) elimination of all constraints on media 
whether they be imposed by governments or 
by private ownership and money power; 

(d) the flow of information should be not only 
from the rulers to the ruled, from the rich to the 
poor but also the other way around; 

(e) media personnel in the nonaligned countries 
should make a conscious effort to free themselves 
from the attitudes fostered by western news - 
criteria; 

(f) adequate professional training for journalists 
including those working in indigenous languages; 
(g) protection for journalists covering hazardous 
assignments and from oppressive regimes. 

A large number of delegates. in this context 
emphasised that media persons in the developing . 
countries must fulfil their social responsibility while 
maintaining standards of professional excellence. 
They must show greater interest in important 
human concerns for instance, the questions of peace 
and disarmament, human rights, people’s struggles 
for liberation and for a better life, women’s struggle 
for equality and improvement of their image as 
reflected in the media, the question of protecting the 
rights of children and the underprivileged sectors. 

While taking special note of the heroic struggle of 


` the people of Southern Africa against the barbaric 


violence of racism and apartheid the delegates were 
unanimous that powerful media support must be 
extended to this struggle. 

There was complete agreement on the point that 
widespread access to channels of information and 
communication, participation of both sexes in the 
communication processes and a sensitive and accu- 
rate portrayal of the reality of the lives of women — 
must be ensured. 


jt was emphasised that references to internal 
weaknesses did not mean diverting attention from 
the dangers arising from the monopoly exercised on 
the information scene by the West. Since the con- 
cept of NWICO emerged, some steps have been 
taken to correct imbalances which were noted in 
detail and with appreciation. 

Efforts made within the Nonaligned Movement 
and by the nonaligned countries themselves have 
shown appreciable results which are evident in the 
considerable increase of news, cooperation and 
generation of information in a number of develop- 
ing countries. 

Nevertheless the dominant information organisa- 
tions continue to react sharply to NWICO. The 
USA has threatened to stop its contribution to 
UNESCO. The nonaligned media have to defend 
the concept of the NWICO against the onslaught 
from the West. 

An important task facing the media in the non- 
aligned countries to counter the persistent and 
systematic distortion of information and news 
relating to the aggressive activities of zionism and 
imperialism in Latin America, Africa and West 
Asia. 
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The working cf the News Pool came in for 
detailed observation. While some delegates tended 
to see it as an exercise in futility, the general 
opinion was that it constituted a positive step 
towards developing an exchange of information to 
overcome the dominance of the Western agencies. 


If it suffered from the drawbacks of its present 
structure or from a lack of financial support, efforts 
should be made to remedy these difficulties. 

Suggestions were made to set up a task force for 
reviewing its work and making suggestions for 
improvement of the Pool. The News Pool itself, the 
Commission was informed, was taking steps in that 
direction. The attitude of major media in the non- 
aligned countries towards the News Pool came in 
for criticism. It was suggested that one way of 
strengthening the News Pool came in for criticism. 
It was suggested that one way of strengthening the 
News Pool would be to make wider use of it. In this 
context, it was observed that the creation of the 
News Pool had resulted in a marginal improvement 
in the reporting of Third World Countries by 
western agencies. 

There was a diversity of opinion as regards the 
form of continuing the work of NAMEDIA. Some 
delegates wondered whether it was to be a federa- 
tion of working journalists, an association or a 
co-ordinating body. Some apprehensions were cx- 
pressed that it might duplicate or multiply institu- 
tions without improving the efficiency of news flow. 
It was also feared that it might become a bureau- 
cracy-ridden organisation. 

However, the need for a continued campaign to 
promote the cause of NWICO was very widely 
recognised. In fact, there was broad consensus 
that NAMEDIA should contribute to the efforts for 
projecting the collective interests of the nonaligned 
countries in the field of information and communi- 
cation before UNESCO and other international 
organisations... 


REPORT OF COMMISSION-II 
Technologies — Challenges and Opportunities 


T# Commission met on three days on December 
10, 11 and12, 1983 in foursessions. The meet- 
ings were chaired by D.R. Mankekar of India and 
S. Gutierres of Cuba. The Rapporteur was N.V.K. 
Murthy from India. Forty-four speakers from 
nineteen countries participated in the discussions. 

The Chairman in his introductory remarks point- 
ed out that while new communication technologies 
had created many problems, they had also provided 
tremendous opportunities for development in the 
Third World countries. 

The Commission noted that the developing coun- 
tries which were latecomers to modern development 
must not adopt a step by step and trickle down 
approach to growth and technological change. They 
must attempt innovative adoption of technological 
progress to achieve the developmental objectives of 
economic growth, social justice and cultural regene- 
tation. The present low level of communication 
infrastructure in these countries, far from being a 
liability, could indeed be turned into an asset by 
leapfrogging. The Commission also noted that in 
this process it was imperative to draw, in very large 
measure, on the optimum application of modern 
electronic media. 
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What follows is a resume of the points raised 
during the discussions: 

The rate of transmission of information is so high 
that it cannot be processed by human beings without 
the aid of computers. The new technology has also 
rendered obsolete many doctrines and concepts and 
given rise to new concerns. For instance, rights 
guaranteed by copyright laws can no longer be 
enforced. The implications of trans-border data 
flows have threatened the independence of nations 
and have made cultural domination easy. A new 
concept of ‘right to privacy’ may be necessary to 
complement the ‘right to know’. 

The new means of gathering, storing and dissemi- 
nating information has changed the complexion of 
economic activities and has upset the normal 
factors affecting market economy. Communication 
satellites have also resulted in centralisation of deci- 
sion-making. 

New technologies have also thrown up human, 
social and cultural problems. They have rendered 
many persons working in the field of communica- 
tions surplus. 

It is, therefore, necessary to have a permanent 
committee to monitor technical developments and 
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K 
their effects on developing societies and suggest 
ways and means to protect the interests of the Third 
World Countries. Here it was noted that an organi- 
sation, BONAC, which already existed, monitored 
developments in the field of electronic media. 

In developing countries the mismatch in the time 
constants between technological development and 
social change has caused tremendous problems. 
However, some developing countries have gained 
experience in the use of advanced technologies and 
the sharing of this with other developing countries 
would be valuable. In this context, it was suggested 
that there should be an inventory of the resources 
available in all the developing countries. This could 
be a step towards self-reliance. In order to do this, 
it is essential that developing countries get as many 
. of their requirements from other developing coun- 
tries as possible even if what is available is not the 
best in the world. The best should not be allowed to 
be the enemy of the good. 

In looking at various technological possibilites, 
it is necessary to acknowledge that we must move 
on to new technologies. At the same time the needs 
- of developing countries, it should be noted, are 
different from those of the countries where these 
technologies are developed. It is very necessary, 
therefore, that developing countries configure sys- 
tems in ways that meet their unique needs. It is 
essential to guard against importing values and 
. philosophies along with technologies. Technological 

development should be used not for private profit 
but mainly for public good. It is necessary to 
examine its effect on the quality of life. The dangers 
of consumerist philosophy to developing countries 
are only too obvious. Technology can only be a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. 

Delegates expressed great concern over the politi- 
cal and cultural consequences of the domination of 
western nations on world communications. Social 
science researchers even in the western countries 
had pointed out the ill-effects of monopolistic contral 
over the means of communication. 

It is necessary for Third World Countries, while 
considering new technologies, to look into the pro- 
blem of rapid obsolescence of technology and of 
human problems like displacement of labour. The 
technology adopted must also be in keeping with 
the cultural, economic and social needs in the coun- 
try concerned. 

An example of an advanced and yet appropriate 
technology is the planned use by India of integrated 

` terrestrial and satellite broadcasting for rural deve- 
lopment and education. An important consideration 
should be the provision of access to all people to 
the news media of communication. Equally impor- 
tant is the broadcast of programmes with the in- 
volvement and participation of the audience. Tech- 
nology in the context of the developing countries, 
must be viewed as a means to release the creative 
energies of their vast human resources. 

Discussion on the question of geo-stationary satel- 
lite orbit and the radio-frequency spectrum high- 
lighted the need for the developing countries to make 
full preparations and take a unified stand at the 
forthcoming Planning Conference being organised 
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by ITU. Aiso emphasised was the importance of 
the short wave radio broadcasting band, which was 
dominated by the developed countries. In this con- 
text, “protection of existing services” cannot be a 
basis, for it will shut out for ever further access to 
this band by developing countries. It is necessary 
to note that, as of now, this band is the only means 
for one country to broadcast directly to receivers in 
another country. 

The problem of cultural domination also needs to 
be kept in mind in examining satellite direct broad- 
casting. On satellite remote sensing, the efforts of ` 
the UN to define guiding principles must be acceler- 
ated and dissemination of data collected over a 


country to a third party must be allowed only with 


the prior premission of the country concerned. 

Reference was also made to the importance of the 
use of traditional media coupled with modern 
technology. The potential of modern means of 
communication like radio and TV for development 
like raising the rate of literacy etc. must be kept in 
mind, 

Developing countries seem to be overawed by 
technology. But they should neither reject it nor 
borrow western models for scientific and technologi- 
cal development indiscriminately. For example, in 
the Third World, during the anti-colonial struggle, 
the peasant was discovered as a force. In the post- 
independence period, the small peasant could have 
been transformed into the main agent of social and 
economic development. But, today, according to 
some western economic theories, scientific and tech- 
nological development presupposes the displacement 
of the small peasant by the large producer. Techno- 
logy harnessed unimaginatively has created a dual 
society and further widened the gap between the 
elite and the masses. What is needed is the mobili- 
sation of human resources, which is the biggest asset 
of the developing countries, by communication 
technology. 

The more we delay acquiring the latest technology 
the more difficult it would be to catch up. Of course, 
we have to be self-reliant. 

The work of the IPDC and ITUin making the 
latest technology available to developing countries 
is commendable but the pace is rather slow. 

We should look into the infrastructure available 
in developing countries. We should not duplicate 
efforts but pool our resources. Perhaps, areas for 
research and development could be marked out in 
different countries keeping in view their potential. 

Small countries can develop technologies, given 
the necessary will, even in the face of threats and 
hostilities from western countries. Cuba’s example. 
in the field of computer technology was mentioned. 
Cuba was able to develop complex mini-computers 
software programmes in Spanish. This technology 
has been applied with profit to the sugar and trans- 
port industries. What is necessary is to have an 
Integrated national policy on education, culture, 
science and technology and communication — one . 
must have a knowledge of the perspectives for deve- 
lopment including informatics. 

Fears about the economic consequences of techni- 
cal development give rise to obscurantist tendencies 


which opposed scientific and technological develop- 
ment. What is necessary is not to oppose techno- 
logy but to guard against its ill-effects. 

It is necessary to take practical steps to imple- 
ment at least some of the things that have been 
talked about. There is a lack of exchange of deve- 
lopment news within the Third World countries. 
Efforts could be made to exchange such develop- 
ment news in the form of TV programmes and 
exchange of features through the Nonaligned News- 
pool. Such news could act as catalysts in other 
developing countries. More than political news, we 
could exchange news about economic, social and 
cultural activities. 

Attention was drawn to immediate tasks before 
the developing nations. Large sections of people 
had no access to media of communication. So, in 
selection of technologies one should keep in mind 
the immediate possibilities of overcoming this lacuna. 

On the problem of cultural exchange between 
developing nations, a suggestion was made that 
festivals of films from nonaligned countries could be 
held every other year, in which selected films, with 
appropriate sub-titles, could be shown. It was also 
important to arrange for exchange of visits by film 
makers, artists, writers and technicians. 

Institutions for training media persons could 
exchange students and teachers and also training 


material. Likewise newspapers, magazines, books 
and documentary films could be exchanged between 
nonaligned nations. This could be done by holding 
periodic exhibitions. 

Governments and media organisations should be 
urged to set apart and use funds for the continuing 
education of media persons to keep abreast of 
technical and professional advances. 

The question of tariff barriers came up for dis- 
cussion and the consensus was that tariff barriers 
should be lowered and developmental press bulletin 
service should be introduced by the nonaligned coun- 
tries. These concessional channels should also be 
open to data transmission. 

A suggestion came up for setting up a permanent 
organisation through which the recommendations 
made at this Conference could be pursued. One 
speaker wondered whether communicators, who by 
their very profession held different views, would 
come together and speak with one voice. It was 
pointed out that whatever body was set up would 
only further the cause and concerns which animated 
the NAMEDIA conference. 

It was mentioned that NAMEDIA should work 
in a non-governmental framework and formulate 
positive steps to defend the New International 
Information and Communication Order and develop 
links with organisations like IPDC.O0 





Cinema of Nonaligned Countries 


JAG MOHAN 


T»: cinema of the Nonaligned countries, which for 

the purpose of this article may be conveniently 
referred to by the acronym CNAC, is an emerging 
force in the World Cinema. Also loosely called as 
the “Third World Cinema’’, CNAC is slowly coming 
to be recognised as a potent force as well. 


CNAC has not been as fortunate as the news 
agencies and broadcasting organisations of the 
Nonaligned Countries. The News Agencies Pool 
of Nonaligned Countries has been functioning for 
some years now with several regional organisations. 
The Broadcasting organisations of the NAM have 
created the BONAC, which is making its weight felt 
in international forums. 

In contrast CNAC has been a vague concept, at 
the moment without any potentiality of becoming a 
unified, coherent intellectual and aesthetic force that 
can be easily distinguished from the Hollywood or 
Continental films or from the films of the Socialist 
- group of countries. There are several reasons for 
this state of affairs. Cinema in most of the Non- 
aligned countries is in both private and public 
sectors, in various stages of development. Besides, 
the very nature of the NAM with a variety of 
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political structures in its member-countries precludes 
any ideological unity. 

At one of the spectrum is the Indian cinema, 
which can be described as well developed. For more 
than a decade India has been the biggest producer 
of feature films — and not only among the Non- 
aligned countries. USA, Japan, UK, USSR and 
several other developed countries rank only next to 
India. India produces a very large number of shorts 
and newsreels also, which are compulsorily shown 
in all the 11,000 and odd cinemas every day. India 


- bas an enormous infrastructure for the promotion 


of cinema, ranging from institutions like the Film 
and Television Institute of India at Pune and the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication at New 
Delhi to the National Film Development Corpora- 
tion that could finance Sir Richard Attenborough’s 
Gandhi, from annual national awards to films from 
about 16 languages to holding competitive and non- 
competitive film festivals and from producing pro- 
jectors and other cinema and studio equipment to 
the manufacture of film raw-stock. 

What is more, India has contributed Satyajit Ray, 
who has been ranked alongside all-time “greats” 
like Griffiths and Chaplin, Fisenstein and Kurosawa. 
His feature and short films have won awards from 
all the major and minor film festivals; books have 
been written about him; and he has been awarded 
honorary doctorates. 

Other film-makers like the late Ritwik Ghatak 
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and S., Sukhdev, Mrinal Sen and Shyam Benegal, 
Adoor Gopalakrishnan and Jaffar Patel and others 
have made an impact on the World Cinema. i 

At the other end of the spectrum of CNAC can 
be seen the “exiled cinema” of the Latin American 
countries like Chile and Brazil which are made 
against innumerable odds with such great passion 
that it has even earned the sobriquet of “Subversive 
Cinema.” 

In between, the spectrum of the cinema of Non- 
aligned countries, naturally includes the cinema of 
many countries — cinema of Yugoslavia (Europe) 
cinema of Egypt, Senegal, Mauritania, for instance 
from Africa, cinema of Mexico (home of the exiled 
film-makers from Latin American countries under 
dictators or military juntas), the cinema of Cuba, 
the cinema of Kuwait, the cinema of Sri Lanka and 
so on. 

CNAC is a vast unexplored territory, which has 
not been mapped or chronicled. CNAC speaks in 
many languages; it is the repository of British, 
French, Spanish and Arabic traditions; it depicts 
societies from the primitive to the sophisticated; it 
flourishes in countries ruled by monarchs and in 
countries that are near perfect democracies with or 
without shades of Socialism and Communism. Since 
the majority of NAM have been liberated from the 
thraldom of European colonial powers, there is a 
continuing thread in CNAC against colonialism, 
racialism, apartheid and incitement to war. In this 
respect, there is the inevitable togetherness with and 
nearness to the cinema of the Socialist/Communist 
group of countries. Hence, naturally, CNAC has 
been critical in varying degrees of the multinational 
Hollywood and American films and to a lesser 
degree against films of the past from UK, France 
and Spain. 

At present, the cinema of the Nonaligned coun- 
tries gets full exposure only at two film festivals, in 
the closed circuits of the film societies and rarely in 
commercial film and television circuits. 

Even though India may be exporting its films to 
ninety odd conntries, it is only the commercial 
block-busters with song-and-dance spectacles and 
specially composed fight scenes that go to represent 
India. Satyajit Ray has had belated recognition in 
New York, London and Paris. ‘Ritwik Ghatak and 
Mrinal Sen have had their retrospectives only during 
the last decade. 

So powerful is the stranglehold of the Motion 
Picture Association of America all over the world 
that excepting American films, whether they are 
good, bad or indifferent, not other films can make 
an entry even edgewise. 

At the various seminars held as part of the New 
Delhi International Film Festivals, film-makers 
from Latin American countries and even European 
countries like France have bemoaned the dominance 
of American films — and the television serials. 

However, the competitive International Film 
Festival of India held every alternate even year at 
Delhi has become a forum for Nonaligned/Third 
World cinema. 

Over the last decade, committed film-makers from 
the Third World have been invited to the Inter- 
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national Film Festiwal of India (IFFI) and the 
“Filmotsavs” (non-competitive film festivals held 
on odd years at Bombay, Calcutta and Bangalore) 
along with their films. Thus, Yussef Chahine from 
Egypt, Ousmane Sembene from Senegal (considered 
the “Pope” of African Cinema) Suheil Ben Barka 
of Morocco, Lester James Peries from Sri Lanka, 
Miguel Littin from Chile, (who has madea film 
based on the novel of Nobel Laureate Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez), and Khalid Siddik from Kuwait 
have graced the festivals, participated in the semi- 
nars and shown their films in both competitive and 
information sections. 

Their authentic voices and Third World view- 
points have been heard at the seminars and press 
conferences, 

Ousmane Sembene, the maker of Xala and other 
films, said at a 1977 seminar that he and his colle- 
agues made films not for the “minority of bourgeois 
people’, but for the masses. He also pointed out 
that there were “two aesthetics of the cinema” in 
Senegal, “one from London and Paris and the other 
from the masses — and we opted for the latter”. 
In fact he confessed that he made a conscious effort 
to unlearn what he learnt about cinema from Paris 
and gained new perspectives by wandering through 
Senegalese villages. 

Bea Barke, the director of There will be No More 
Oil War and Amok, wanted the cinema of the deve- 
loping countries to be treated seriously and in a 
special way at New Delhi, (Amok, a powerful film 
about Apartheid in South Africa, was the inaugural 
film at IFFI-9). 

And, Miguel Littin, the exiled film-maker from 
Chile, now living in Mexico, denounced military 
dictatorships and neo-colonialism and put in a plea 
that at the IFFI, the problems of production, distri- 
bution and exhibition of Third World films should 
be discussed. 

In this context, it is a matter of pride for us that 
IFFI has provided an opportunity for their view- 
points to be heard. Their films have been revelations 
to other film-makers, film buffs and cineastes. The 
long-suppressed history of African and Latin Ameri- 
can countries, their culture and ethos and the psyche 
of their peoples now reach us through cinematic 
images on the screen. 

It is no wonder then that Lester James Peries’ 
film Gamepraliya was honoured with a Golden 
Peacock in 1965; he himself has been a member of 
the Jury and two retrospectives of his films have 
been organised. Ousman Sembene was chairman 
of the Jury at the IFFI-7. At the IFFI-6 there was 
retrospective of Yussef Chahine’s films. Khalid 
Siddik dazzled us with his two films, Zhe Cruel Sea 
and The Wedding of Zein. This Kuwaiti film-maker, 
who had spent his youth in Bombay, has now com- 
pleted Shaheen, as Indo-Kuwaiti co-production, 
which is an indication that things are happening in 
the Third World. 

Indian film-makers like the late Sukhdev (winner 
of two awards at IFFI) and Govind Nihalani (Aak- 
rosh) have also been honoured. Satyajit Ray, 
Mrinal Sen and Shyam Benegal have been members 
of the Jury. 


At IFFI-9, as many as 22 Third World countries 
participated, as against as mere 11 four years earlier. 
In the nine-member International Jury, Cuba, 
Mauretania, the Philippines and India among the 
Third World countries, were represented. 

{Tomas Guiterrez Alea, the committed film-maker 
" of films like “History of the Revolution” ‘Death of 
a Bureaucrat” and “Memories of Under Develop- 
ment”, which have put Cuba on the World film-map, 
was also on the jury. His films have been shown at 
Cuban Film Festivals in India and at film society 
screenings. Humberto Solas is another popular 
Cuban film maker ever since he made the celebrated 
Hours of Furnace. 

Abid Mohamed Medom Honda, more popularly 
known as Med Honda, of Mauretania, who is Presi- 
dent of the Committee of African Cineastes, was 
another member. He has made memorable films on 
Negritude, the expression of Negro culture, as op- 
posed to Western culture originally popularised by 
Leopold Sadar Senghor, the statesman-poet of Sene- 
gal and Aimee Cesaire. 

Adoor Gopalakrishnan, who has been recently 
honoured by the British Film Institute award for 
his Ellippathyam ape Feented the host country at 


Apart from the Peries retrospective, there was alsd 
a retrospective of Glauber Rocha, the celebrated 
Brazilian film-maker, who spent several years of 
his creative life in exile awayjfrom his country. 

At the international seminar on “Film for Tele- 
vision’’, delegates from the Third World countries 
exchanged their views and experiences, which was 
useful to one and all. Lino Brocka from the Philip- 
pines, Med Honda and Fawzi Soliman of Egypt ex- 
plained how worthless foreign serials from neo- 
colonialist countries are dominating in the television 
programmes of their respective countries. Films and 
TV programmes of Third World countries are rarely 
telecast, they said. But this is true of India as well. 

The only other forum for CNAC is the Nantes 
Film Festival in France, which of late has been ac- 
quiring considerable importance due to its special 
interest in films from the Third World. 

American cinema, European cinema, British 
cinema and French cinema have had their heyday. 
Television has been swallowing up the film indus- 
tries of these countries. The films that are being 
churned out from the dream-factories of yore can- 
not boast of aesthetics, film craft or social relevance. 
They are either escapist or trivial. The cinema of 
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Two 


Orwells 


Co J have Mainstream’s gen- 

erosity in order that I might 
air some perhaps sardonic if also 
a trifle amusing reflection? 

The Prime Minister’ s generally 
excellent speech at the 
NAMEDIA Conference — 
officially designated as “theme 
address’? — seems to have been 
to outdated minds like minea 
. somewhat odd expression that 
might have helped recollection by 


her of ‘Newspeak’ and of Orwell. 


Now that 7984 is almost on us, it 
is not at all strange that the PM 
with her penchant for reading 
(that her, worst critics cannot 
deny) even when abysmally busy 
_with cares of State (which daugh- 


ter even has bad such letters from ` 
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her father when she was young?) 
thought of that diverting, if dis- 
oriented, genius of a writer. 
Orwell’s ‘telescreen’ etc, “the eye 
in the sky which sees and scares 
everything on earth” (as Indira 
Gandhi put it) involves indeed 
misuse of technology of which 
NAMEDIA needed to be warned 
authoritatively. 

Which is the Orwell, however 
that one should remember in 
1984 when the world needs all its 
ardour and optimism to ward off 
the most hideous dangers that 
overhang our planet and’ our 
species? For myself, risking 
‘intellectual’ disdain, I prefer the 
Orwell of Burmese Days, The 
Road to Wigan Pier, even Hom- 
age to Catalonia and not — in 
spite of the votaries of literary 
craft and subtlety — Orwell of 
Animal Farm and 1984. 

This is no essay on Orwell, 
but how pitiful that an acute and 
conscientious writer, sensitive to 
the point almost of an obsession, 
was roused to fervid passion by 
what he grew to think were 
ineradicable failings of the Left, 
so much so that in the last phase 
of his life he rarely felt provoked 
by the incessant and incendiary 
inhumanity of the’ Right to even 
as someone once said, “a para- 
graph of polemic’? Like some 
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other but not so genuine sophis- 
ticates, he feared that the God 
had failed, that the aspiration for 
socialism itself had turned fatally 
adulterated, that every affirma- 
tive social vision was suspect, and 
that it was better as W.H. Auden 
put it, to “switch off the blaring 
moral loudspeakers”. How much 
saner is the great Afro-American 
W.E.B. du Bois’ last averment 
that “the only possible death is 
to lose faith in the truth (of 
socialism) simply because the 
great end comes slowly, because 
time is long!” 

Incidentally, I wonder if Indira 
Gandhi’s intellectual ‘aides’ ever 
pointed out to her the amusing 
assertion in Political Quarterly 
(London, Oct-Dec. 1975) by Ber- 
nard Crick, in an editorial entit- 
led ‘Lament for India’, that the 
then ‘Emergency’ was “ʻa cruel 
historial irony”, a “dictatorship 
run by the daughter of Mahatma 
Gandhi himself.” This Cricks’ re- 
cent biography of Orwell has been 
widely acclaimed, fairly feted one 
might say, in the New States- 
man and similar circles. ‘Lament 
for India’ apart, one laments 
these days not only for British 
sensibility but also for British 
scholarship. 


Hiren Mukherjee 
New Delhi 
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Women and Alcoholism 


VEENA JOSHI 


Onze during a long flight from Nairobi to Bombay, 
I was struck by the strange spectacle that more 
women than men, in the plane, asked for liquour to 
be served as drinks. As most of the passengers were 
Indians or of Indian origin, it lent credence to the 
contemporary report — that more of our womenfolk 
like their Western sisters are now taking alcoholic 
drink. $ 

The threat posed by alcohol on women is more 
serious than on men first because of our idealised 
notions of women’s place in the family — and 
second because as the potential child bearer the 
harmful effect it may cause on her progeny. 

Alcohol is one of the oldest described substances 
in history which has had disabling and self-crippling 
effects. Although it’s earlier described uses were 
medicinal — that is as an analgesic and as an anaes- 
thetic in surgery — later it was used as a recrea- 
tional substance, which in turn madeit a popular 
drink of the people. After the discovery of the 
process of distillation by a physician Rhazes in 900 
A.D. in Persia, its use spread rapidly to other 
civilisations of Egypt, Mesopotamia and Rome. 

Historically in India alcohol was confined to two 
different groups, that is the highest and the lowest 
income groups. The study by Deb and Jindal on the 
drinking in rural area in Punjab (Monograph: 
Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana) in 1974, 
suggests that the increased disposable farm income 
tended to be dissipated in alcohol consumption. 
Alcohol has also replaced other traditional drugs of 
leisure such as opium or cannabis whose uses 
are now few. 

Most of the studies on effects of alcohol, done by 
various physicians and researchers have been carried 
out on men only, the study of its specific effects on 
women as such has been few and inadequate. 

Dr D. Mohan, Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, who has carried 
out extensive research on the drug abuse and alcohol 
consumption, was able to provide an answer for this 
lack of knowledge: ‘‘Alcoholism in western women 
has been duly emphasised as a serious public health 
problem. In India, data reveals that the male and 
female ratio of drinkers is only 10:1 compared to 
3:1 in the developed countries. It is the lack of 
information on alcohol consumption by our women- 
folk, that has not been able to yield any satisfactory 
studies and research in female-alcoholism.” 

“But, what about the reports, that more women 
now, especially the younger generation is taking to 
alcoholic drinks?” he was asked. 
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“True”, Dr Mohan said “there has been a marked 
increase compared to last few decades, yet one 
should not forget that due to the long-term effects 
of alcohol any detailed survey cannot possibly be 
carried out among the consumers. There has to be 
a time-gap of at Jeast two decades to arrive at any 
final conclusion based on research work. Thus the 
cases which are being observed today, have its bases 
as far back as the 1960s. And if more of the present 
women are believed to be taken to drinks, its threat 
as a ‘serious problem’ will be faced and ‘exposed in 
the late 90s and thereafter. Merely on the basis of 
consumption reports, one cannot arrive at any signi- 
ficant conclusion”. 

“Has any work been done specifically on Indian 
women alcoholics?” “Unfortunately, no”, he added, 
“Again, this is due to the time gap of at least two 
decades, for the effects to take place, together with 
the fact that alcohol abuse is not a priority issue, 
both as a social and a medical problem in India. 
We are keeping a low investment for research and 
work in this area of public health.” 

Interestingly enough, in his own experience, Dr 
Mohan reports of having dealt with only two 
women alcoholics as psychiatric cases in the last 
four years, the total number of male patients being 
of course much larger. 

Yet, the causes why women drink, whether 
Western or Indian — are many — including 
economic, social, cultural as well as both psycho- 
logical and physiological factors. 

It was earlier difficult to assess the relative im- 
portance of.the various possible causes of drinking 
problems and one common belief was that alcoho- 
lism was an inherent disease. The causes were belie- 
ved to lie in the personality predisposition. But that 
it is not so has been proved by the fact that men 
and women without any personality problem have 
taken to drinking. 

Whether men or women, the price of alcohol which 
can be afforded due to its availability from a wide 
variety and also the easy distribution outlets, have 
increased the liquour consumption. The easy avai- 
lability of arrack and also the illegally made cheaper 
spirits is to a measure responsible for number of 
hootch-deaths, including women. There are many 
other subtle factors that have made alcohol popular 
with women. With the rapidly changing social trends 
these popular beverages have also become more 
socially acceptable. In fact, drinking creates a 
‘fashionable’ and ‘mod’ image of the fair sex 
today. 

A survey conducted by a team of doctors under 


Dr Mohan was carried out in different districts of 
Punjab with a total population covered—2064 male 
and 1536 females. The three border districts selected 
were Amritsar, Ferozepur and Gurdaspur. In each 
of these districts, two' Community Development 
Blocks were selected at random, from each of these 
‘ Blocks, again four villages were selected whereas 
' the household forming the basic unit of the study. 
In each selected household all members then resid- 
ing and who were above the age of 15 years were 
individually interviewed by an appropriately design- 
ed, semistructured and pre-tested set of schedules, 
ensuring complete confidentiality of the persons. 
The result showed that during the period, prevalence 
Tate of alcohol use was 58.3 per cent in males and 
1.5 per cent in females. A further analysis for males 
only showed that more than 50 per cent of the 
respondents had started drinking before the age of 
25 years. The alcoho] use among women is almost 
negligible. That women are mostly abstainers was 
explained by the fact that “women are culture 
bearers or conversely because of greater licence for 
men particularly young men to drink in excess. This 
difference in drug use among the sexes has also been 
conceptualised as a function of social status, where 
drinking had been prohibited for those who were 
dependent or were in subservient status such as 
women and children. 

The tragedy posed of women addicts lies in the 
fact that they ruin their home along with them- 
selves. And though menin India have now come 
out in the open and taken to psychiatric and other 
forms of medical help, women refuse to do so 
because of the social stigma attached to it. 

One remarkable happening has taken place in the 
field of the anti-drinking campaign. And the credit 
goes entirely to a single woman — Shanti Ranga- 
nathan. It was in the late seventies when T.T. 
Ranganathan grandson of the late T.T. Krishnama- 
chari and son of T.T. Narasimhan died a tragic 
death after succumbing to his addiction to liquor. 
When this tragedy befell her, Shanti was only 29 
years old. But it made her launch the most vigorous 
fight to save all those who have become slaves of 
the bottle. In 1981, with the help of some like- 
-minded and dedicated women, Shanti Ranganathan 
laid the foundations of the T.T. Ranganathan 
Clinical Research Foundation in Madras. A unique 
institution of its own kind, it provides complete 
treatment in exclusive recluse and at the same time 
guaranteeing privacy, personal security and self- 
confidence to the sufferers. 

During her experience in America when Shanti 
Ranganathan took her husband for treatment and 
later again when she got trained in treating al- 
coholics, she closely observed the lives and con- 
ditions of the patients at the Hazeldon Hospital 
in- Mineapolis. Now, she gets the help of the 
Alcoholic Anonymous (AA, the society of alcoholics, 
which was started in 1935, in New York) and with 
their joint effort, they have been able to give a new 
lease of life to many addicts. 

One of the hard tasks the organisation members 
have undertaken is their frequent visits to various 
industrial establishments and factories. Through 
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their talks with the workers, their union leaders 
and the management staff they impart practical 
education about the disasters and fatal dangers that 
come with the consumption of liquor. 

With the help of specialists in medicine and 
psychiatry the Foundation imparts therapeutic 
withdrawal of drinks. Later the patient has to 
undergo a course of stress management against the 
tension and strains that come as after-effects. 

The hard and zealous work of this Foundation 
does not end here. For a follow-up treatment, the 
members of the Foundation keep on visiting the 
patients repeatedly. With discussions and lectures, 
a counselling process is established for each indi- 
vidual case. And the increasing and successful 
turnout at the Foundation indicates the need for 
more such sincere and dedicated work in this line. 

In the studies and research done on women 
alcoholics in the developed Western countries the 
causes of drinking have found to be mainly psycho- 
logical ones. The stress caused by economic factors 
of long periods of unemployment among the edu- 
cated ones resulting in frustrations or insecurity, 
financial problems, as well as inferiority complex 
can lead to heavy bouts of drinking. Yet strangely 
enough, though the economic factors could be 
more attributed to India and other developing 
countries, the rise in women drinkers due to the 
economic factors is not very prevalent here. Most 
of the doctors working in this area here, still 
regard alcoholism more of a biological phenomenon, 
an interaction of genetic factors with environmental 
causes rather than a psychological problem. 

Frustration and an unhappy love affair, divorce 
in the married women, death of a close friend, any 
other traumatic experience faced in life — may 
cause women to drink, particularly in the West. 
Marital strains and emotional relationships defi- 
nitely have a strong bearing on drinking. A number 
of middle-class ‘lonely’ women have also been 
found to have taken to drinking, complaining of the 
emptiness and worthlessness in their lives. 

Whatever may be the causes of drinking, the 
psysiological effects of alcohol are more severe and 
damaging in women than men, alcohol dilution 
being less in the female system. The ultimate effect 
being that compared to men, women have a higher 
blood alcohol level and therefore women who un- 
fortunately succumb to the drinking vice have a 
much shorter history in drinking than is the case in 
male addicts. 

The actual process of alcohol metabolism in 
women, has been found, in general faster than in 
men. Thus though they become more intoxicated 
than men, this state may pass over sooner in 
women than in men. 

All medical studies, reveal that women are more 
predisposed to alcohol related liver diseases, such as 
cirrhosis. Women in the pre-menopausal phase were 
found to be more prone to the liver diseases caused 
by alcohol. The deaths of the cine star Meena 
Kumari from Bombay and Savithri of South Indian 
films are examples of the baneful effects of alcohol 
on the liver. 

The most damaging effect alcohol can have on 
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women is during their pregnancy. Both clinical 
- sources and experiments show that both physical 
and mental defects, commenly known as the foetal 
alcohol syndrome. (FAS), occur in the infants of 
alcoholic mothers. Davenport in 1932 in his famous 
experiment on rats was able to prove that exposure 
to alcohol vapour led to underdeveloped smaller 
litter which, had a very low learning capacity. The 
infants suffering in foetal alcohol syndrome, born to 
mothers who are taken up to alcohols during preg- 
nancy, show various malformations such as an 
abnormality of head and face, mental handicaps and 
brain defects, short sightedness and abnormal deve- 
lopment of heart, kidney. Some children of such 
mothers are born with abnormal crease patterns in 
the palm of the hand and defective movement of the 
finger points and elbow joints. À 
In the treatment and prevention of FAS problem, 
both mother and child are to be taken into conside- 
ration. Women who are seriously suffering from the 
problem of alcoholism, in order to avoid the tragic 
occurence of a malformed child, should be advised 
to avoid pregnancy. Doctors, and gynaecologists 
specialising in this area, midwives and health visitors 
along with women alcoholics all should be well aware 
of the effect of alcohol abuse on the infant. 
Considering the drinking behaviour in women, 
one can find a number of restraints operating 
against women, specially in the conservative Indian 
families. Yet, any change in the role of women in 
the complex changing society of today, alters her 
habits and dispositions, drinking too being.a part 
of the habits. At the same time drunkeness is 
viewed unfavourably for women. Such ladies are 
mainly looked down upon. Also women in general 
are more critical of their own sex drinking rather 
than the other sex. And this is understandable too, 
considering the impact of the mother’s drinking, on 
her children, and the whole family. As the “home- 
maker”, her drinking pattern naturally affects and 
distorts lives of others along with her own. It is 
not uncommon to find the abused and neglected 
children of such families taking to drinking later in 
life and thus history repeating itself in the family. 
Loneliness, social isolation, feeling of guilt and 
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the Socialist group of countries has taken a long 
time to liberate itself from the traumatic experiences 
‘of the Second World War. The ideological fervour 
of Proletculf that Eisenstein, Pudvokin and Donsker 
tried to inject into Soviet films has practically disap- 
peared. ; 

In this context, CNAC acquires a new relevance, 
for a whole wide world, formerly exploited by co- 
‘lonialists and suppressed for a long time, is coming 
into its own — with a vast panorama of cultures, 
mores, problems, and view-points that have univer- 
sal appeal and sigificance. f 

The cinema of the Nonaligned Countries can 
become a distinctive entity if a serious attempt. is 
made to create an organisation, which can bring 
together representatives of film-producers and film- 
makers from NAM countries on a common plat- 
form. Through consistency of purpose and coordi- 
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inferiority about their own family and lacking any 
close friends—problems of such kind generally make 
children of such families more subdued and dejected. 

The treatment of alcoholics and specially of 
woman with a family, is thus not an easy task. The 
specific needs of individual women has to be taken 


into account which again needs a lot of understand- - 
ing and sympathy on the part of the counsellor. The < 


work becomes more difficult when along with the 
cause and effects of alcohol on women, one also has 
to consider other related aspects — the marital, 
psychological, economic as well as socio-cultural 
factors. Also secrecy, and anonymity are necessary 
for these unfortunate victims. Most of all ‘the 
traditional outlook about woman and her role 
within and outside the family needs, to be changed 
and recognition be given to them as an important 
member of the society. . 

The WHO survey on the treatment on alcoholics 
has come out with the suggestion that prevention is 
possible by imparting lessons on the evil effects of 
drinks by educations — but only to the educated 


. masses. In poorer countries, masses being illite- 


rate, this can be achieved by putting a strict pro- | 


hibition on drinks. The liberal use of alcohol needs 
to be stopped altogether. It is also important to 
know that with their own will-power and initiative 


to keep away from drinking, women on their own, ` 


can bring about a radical change in themselves. 

_ Jean Kirckpatrick, US Ambassador in the United 
Nations, on her experiences as a post-alcoholic (and 
now President, Women for Sobriety Inc.) has said: 
“My experience as an alcoholic, as a counsellor of 
women alcoholics, and as a sociologist has led me 
to define what I found to be different. Women have 
low or no self-esteem; women have exreme feeling 
of guilt, women experience much depression...There 
is no male equivalent to the drinking housewife. 
Women suffer not only from alcoholism but role 
identification....Women alcoholics feel that they 
have failed as wives, as mothers, as women. They 
feel guilty because society makes them feel so: All 
women live in a sexist society. Alcoholic women 


also carry the stigma of being an unladylike: 


drunk.” D 


nated effort such an organisation, with the help of 
international organisations like the UNESCO, can 
do considerable service to the cinema of the Non- 
aligned Countries by organising film festivals, 
publishing monographs on the cinema of NAM 


countries and their leading film-makers, exchange 


of films and television programmes, co-productions. 
India, as a leading Nonaligned country and as a 
film producing country with considerable govern- 
mental infrastructure can perhaps launch some ini- 
tiative in this regard, which will be for the good of 
all. Already it has shown some positive indications 
in this direction — and not only in films. India’s 
Trienale has been attracting artists (painters,. scul- 
ptors and graphic artists) from the Nonaligned/ 
Third World. Now is the time for India to take 
more concerted steps in cooperation with other 
leading film-producing Nonaligned countries like 
Yugoslavia, Cuba and Sri Lanka and do something 
worthwhile and long-lasting. 





An Italian Experience 


Left Management of Local Government 


H.K. PARANJAPE 


Tere are a number of local areas where the 
Italian Communist Party has been able to 
establish its hold — some times by itself and in 
many other cases as the major partner in a Left 
Alliance. The province of. Emilia-Romagna stands 
as the symbol of areas where the Left has established 
itself. One of the ironies of the situation is that 
this is an area where considerable iudustrial deve- 
lopment has taken place, largely on the basis of 
private investment. There is a somewhat circular 
relationship in this. With considerable industrial 
investment, there is a large working class which 
helps the Left to establish its supremacy. The Left 
Alliance has been able to manage the local services 
especially efficiently and has thus helped to build up 
social overheads excellently well; and this, in turn, 
helps attract private investments. 
- The Left parties — and epecially the Communists 
-— have been able to maintain a high degree of 
integrity among their cadres who manage the local 
authorities. The Italian Communist Party being one 
of the few Communist Parties where inner-party de- 
mocracy works effectively, the possibility of corrupt 
local bosses continuing to maintain their positions 
is significantly reduced. As compared to. other 
Italian parties like the Christian Democrats, this 
helps create an atmosphere in which the authorities 
under Left control can be seen to manage their 
affairs much better. That is why it has been possible 
for the Left to continue their control over certain 
areas for a long time. For example, in Emilia, over- 
heads like roads and public transport are well orga- 
nised so that small and medium industries are 
attracted. This creates more employment opportu- 
nities and also increases the prosperity of the working 
class. With the continuous improvement in social 
facilities like education, women can secure employ- 
ment on a part-time basis in schemes like kinder- 
garten schools, or meals for children in schools. 
There are also organised with a view to helping 
working class women take outside employment; with- 
out kindergarten schools and feeding facilities in 
such schools, women would find it difficult to take 
employment outside the house. Such an approach 
creates both a happier working class, and especially 
women workers, and also long-term support for the 
Left parties. The Communist-dominated areas can 





A distinguished economist, the author is a 
former member of the Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Commission and also of the 
Second Press Commission. Recently, he under- 
took a study tour in Western Europe, in course 
of which he covered Italian developments. 
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be contrasted with others where construction activi- 
ties are given more importance as this helps corrupt 
officials to make money. Speculative transactions of 
different kinds are also common in such areas. Road 
construction has been undertaken there far beyond 
the real requirement of roadways. While this helps 
officials to line their own pockets, it does not help 
attract investment, or create prosperity or even long- 
term employment. 

The democratic functioning of the Communist 
Party in Italy aiso ensures better communication 
between the grassroots workers and leadership; and 
this plays an important part in successfully managing 
the work of the local authorities. What would really 
help people in different localities can be better 
understood, and the fuller and better utilisation of 
facilities ensured. The difficulties in the actual 
operation are also then better understood. This is 
the reason why the Left parties have been able to 
maintain stable majorities in such areas. 

Of course, this does not imply that there are no 
difficulties. The resources are distributed to local 
authorities according to a formula which is prescrib- 
ed by law. The economic crisis affecting all coun- 
tries has affected the finances of the Italian Govern- 
ment also, and therefore the finances available to 
local authorities have been adversely affected. 
Reforms to provide tax powers to local authorities 
are being proposed by the Central Government, to 
some extent with a view to putting the unpopular 
burden of raising more taxes on local administra- 
tions, especially the Left-oriented ones. But the 
Left will have to meet this challenge. 

Partly as a result of the successful management of 
a number of local authorities by the Left groups, 
and also because of other reasons, there was a large 
swing of votes to the Communist Party in the 
middle seventies, in areas where they were not 
traditionally strong. Their party network in such 
areas was also not well organised. At the same time, 
because of mismanagement of affairs by local autho- 
Tities over a long period, the problems faced by such 
areas were more acute, and required additional 
investments for which resources were simply not 
available. For example, local transport in many of 
these areas has been so badly managed over Jong 
periods that one of the first questions to be tackled 
was, how to improve such systems. Finance for 
investments ‘would not be available unless fares are 
raised. But this was bound to be resented by the 
local people, especially because no immediate 
improvement in service could be ensured. 

The real dilemma here is that, throughout Italy, 
the number of private vehicles has been rapidly 
increasing and this is creating traffic bottlenecks 
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in busy hours in all urban areas. This is getting to 
be so bad in a city like Rome that public transport 
vehicles sometimes have to crawl at the speed of 
ants. This affects their turn-round and therefore 
adversely affects the finances of transport organisa- 
tions. Unless private vehicles in urban areas are 
taxed heavily and thus discouraged from blocking 
traffic, public transport cannot become efficient and 
economical. The distinction between social and 
private costs and benefits very much comes into 
evidence here. But it is not easy for local authorities 
themselves to bring about any change. There is 
considerable controversy about how much power 
should be delegated to regional and local authorities 
so as to meet such problems. The Central authori- 
ties are reluctant to part with any effective powers. 
The laws regarding municipal authorities are 
many decades old. They confer very little power on 
these authorities and provide for considerable 
Government control and interference. Of course, 
there was an attempt at bold thinking immediately 
after the war. The Communists were then partici- 
pating in the Government — the only time they 
have been permitted to do so. An important inno- 
vation introduced by the Constitution then was the 


creation of regional authorities so as to help- 


decentralised development and management of 
different regions. But it took almost 24 years before 
regional authorities were actually established in 
1970. 

The Italian Communist Party believes in more 
decentralisation so as to ensure better participation 
of people in managing their own affairs. But it has 
taken quite a long time before the regional autho- 
rities have been created. The experiment is still new 
and it has begun at a time when there is a financial 
crisis and therefore the authorities cannot take up 
many innovative projects or programmes. 

Even though the Central Government does not 
like the Communist Party to obtain credit for 
achievements through the efficient management of 
local authorities under their control, it cannot 
openly discriminate against it. Of course, there is 
some attempt at harassment through procedural 
wrangles. Thus, similar proposals may be approved 
more easily for authorities under Christian Democra- 
tic control as compared to the proposals of autho- 
rities under Communist control. Or, allegations of 
corruption even for small and mainly procedural 
misdemeanours may be taken up against the officials 
of Communist-controlled local authorities with a 
view to ensuring adverse: publicity. But these are 
pinpricks, not major problems. 

The real reason why the authorities where the 
Communist Party newly obtained control in the 
1970’s were not very effectively managed was that 
the backlog of problems was too difficult to be 
sorted out in a short time; finances were inadequate, 
and the party organisations not strong enough to 
ensure good management. That is probably why the 
Party has lost considerably in the recent elections in 
these areas. Considerable introspection is going on 
about the reasons for this setback, and the remedial 
steps to be taken. , 

The fact that the the local bureaucrats are in many 
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cases officials of the Central Government does somé- 
times create friction. But there is not too much of a 
prospect of inter-locality or inter-regional transfers 
for such officials — expect for a few in very senior 
positions. Therefore, if they believe that the 
Communist Party would continue to dominate these 
authorities for long, they have an incentive to co- 
operate. To some extent, especially in the areas 
which have been under Christian Democratic control 
for a long time, a number of local officials have been 
political appointees of that Party. This does create 
difficulty, both because many of them are not quali- 
fied for the jobs to which they are appointed, and 
also because they owe allegiance to that party. This 
is another reason why it will probably take some 
time before the Left parties can successfully manage 
new local authorities even if the popular vote gives 
them control over them. 

The main point of attack against Communist 
administrations in different localities, especially in 
the 1983 elections, has been about corruption. The 
Communist Party emphasised that they were the 
ones who sounded the alarm about the poisonous 
web of corruption which involves a significant part 
of public apparatuses. It was stated by a party 
leader that it was necessary for the Communists to 
prove “that our party and our administrators are 
not only free from this evil but constitute — 
together with other democratic, cultural and admi- 
nistrative forces — its antidote”. (Renato Zangheri 
on Preparation for the Administrative Elections and 
the Proposals for Reforming and Relaunching Local 
Power — The Italian Communists, Foreign Bulletin 
of the PCI-No. 2—April-June 1983, p. 4.) 

It was admitted that individual cases of guilt can 
be foxnd, and that these must be struck down with- 
out hesitation. But it was claimed that the tradition 
of the Communist Party has been marked by respect 
for precise and severe moral rules. The Party does 
not want that anyone who has committed crimes 
should be protected. 

A warning was however sounded that it was 
necessary to distinguish between genuine corruption 
and procedural inadequacies, and also take a note 
of the tendency to raise scandals which were not 
true. Administrators have to take decisions about 
which there may be differences of opinion. If law 
does not prohibit these acts, they should be judged 
politically, and not penally. 

In this context, the Party also advocated a review 
of the legislation on local powers. While these 
powers have been expanded, there are still a number 
of controls of a jurisdictional, hierarchical and 
techno-political nature which need to be reviewed. 
Local Government organisations need to be given 
much more power. 

It was claimed that, wherever the Left Alliance 
controlled local authorities, significant results have 
been achieved. “In Emilia-Romagna, the com- 
munity centres are four times the number found in 
Sicily, child-care centres are twice the number found 
in Venetia”. (ibid, p 11) 

It was further claimed that Left administrations 
have attended to “‘the needs of the territory’s order 
and safeguarding the environment, and to the need 
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.0 orient — in so far as pertaining to them — deve- 
PPro pment.” `The examples given as were as follows: 
“The establishment by the Taranto Council ad- 
ministration of an ecological fund, employed to 
study the effects of industry on the environment and 
o promote its defence. The town-planning inter- 
‘ventions in Siena in order to safeguard the city’s 
vast, historical patrimony and establish a modern 
relationship with the country-side and with the 
inter-municipal area. The execution, 
Council, of the plans provided for hindering the 
sinking of the soil at Ravenna, whilst the minister- 
ial organs’ accomplishments are very slow. The 
Ancona junta’s initiatives for the construction and 
planning of the new- city. The establishment by the 
local governments of Pavia and Milan of the ‘Parco 
del Ticino’. The law on environment protection 
.and the projects for Umbria’s protected areas. The 
P— Tuscan region’s programme for regulating and un- 
“polluting the Arno; Florence’s multi-year plan; the 
Naples Council’s energy before and after the earth- 
quake and the commissaryship’s achievements in 
' residential building. And furthermore, the form- 
ation in many municipalities of commercial centres 
and areas equipped for artisan and small industries. 
The attention given to the area of information and 
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telematics. I am referring, among other things, to 
the Milan, Turin and Genoa councils’ project for 
integrating the urban systems, with particular con- 
sideration of the technologies in information, in 
order to avert congestions and waste of resour- 
ces.” 

It was further claimed that the Left-oriented ad- 
ministrations have been able to exploit better and 
with greater imagination the modest sums made 
available for cultural facilities. 

Perhaps these experiences of the Italian Left 
groups may have some lessons for the Left parties 
and groups in India, especially in the context of the 
present state of Federal-State-Local relations. Of 
course, the tradition of local self-government in 
Europe is so well entrenched and accepted that, 
unlike what happens in India, even the conservative 
Christian Democratic Central Government in Italy 
can not suspend local authorities, or postpone elec- 
tions to them for years altogether. 

If the ruling Congress Party genuinely wishes 
Opposition parties to behave in a responsible man- 
ner, this is the least it can do—not to use its legal 
and Constitutional powers to make the control and 
positive administration of State and Local organs 
by Opposition parties impossible. O 


George Orwell 
(Contd. from page 5) 


narrative. He is the subject. 
t That’s the case in Wigan Pier 
4 and again in 1984. Some of the 
„best material in Wigan Pier is his 

+ personal-political stream of cons- 

‘ ciousness about being an upper- 
, class gent finding himself on the 
same side as the lower orders. It 

* isa good record of his outrage, 
not of what life felt like for the 
working-class people he appears 

. to describe. Yet part of Orwell’s 
+ outrage is that he sees the work- 
ing class as a class without a 


voice, without an idea, without’ 


“ resources. It’s a class without con- 
sciousness; it’s a degenerate class. 
There might seem little in this 

view of the working class that a 
compassionate, upper-class Tory 
would not share; and indeed 
both Right and Left do share 
the myth, most clearly articulated 

in Orwell’s critique of modern 
socialism, of the working class as 
both corrupt and unconscious. 
Raymond Williams, in his unsur- 
passed little book Orwell, traces 
the depiction of the working 
class in Animal Farm and 1984 
as ‘powerful but stupid’ and an 
‘apathetic mass’, people who 
‘have never learned to think’. 

« Those expressions come from the 
? pens of Orwells apostles and 
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from the mouth of every pious 


activist complaining that people 
don’t come to meetings these 
days because they are too busy 
watching videos; that, unlike the 
middle class, they are corrupted 
by consumer goods. 

Orwells understanding of 
power—the actual theme of most 
of his works — depends on his 
view of the masses. And in'1984 
our first meeting with the ‘proles’ 
demonstrates his view. Three 
men are standing reading a news- 
paper, two others are studying it 
over their shoulders. ‘Winston 
could see absorption in every line 
of their bodies. It was obviously 
some serious bit of news they 
were reading.’ But what was it? 
The lottery! The proles are a 
rabble of Daily Starreaders and 
Rangers supporters (all men, of 
course). 

If these men are socialist at all, 
their vision is merely of a ‘society 
with the worst abuses left out’. 
Orwell warns us in Wigan Pier 
that socialism can’t be reduced 
to economic justice and reform, 
but he never ‘imagines’ what a 
non-reductionist socialism would 
look like. He has a problem 
there because the interest groups 
which have challenged modern 
economic reductionism are pre- 
cisely those for whom Orwell 


. reserves his vintage vitriol: ‘that 


dreary tribe of high-minded 
women and sandal-wearers and 
bearded fruit juice drinkers.’ 


S° who is Orwell for, in this 

jamboree year, when both 
Right and Left will be slugging 
it out to claim him for them- 
selves as if, like the Bible or 
Capital his books were necessary 
to their litany? I can see why he 
has been recruited for the Right. 
But what is the Left doing trying 
to reclaim his ‘common sense’, 
his elevation of moral cliches 
which make up our common 
sense? Today’s commonsense 
politics, which Orwell appears to 
represent so neatly, are the con- 
scusus politics that reproduce 
passivity and dependence in the 
working class. They are not 
about producing politics — as 
ideas or action — but about 
managing politics. 

In the end Orwell abandons 
socialist politics for a kind of 
southern suburban consensus in 
which many of his characters 
face a hopeless future because 
the only political processes that 
Orwell can imagine (outside war) 
can neither touch the exercise of 
power nor can they change ‘con- 
sensus man’ himself. The politics 
about what is good and valuable 
‘in life depends on nostalgia, in 
which the past is always better 
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than the future. It is thus a 
politics of pessimism, Orwell’s 
writing in fact, as Williams 
shows, creates ‘the conditions for 
defeat and despair’. 

It is odd that Orwell should 
see so little about how people 
can change, since he himself was 
transformed by his own contact 
with the oppressed, Yet there 
remains a gap between his feeling 
for the people and his thought 
about political action by the 
people. This is all the more ironic 
since in Wigan Pier and, later, in 
The Lion and the Unicorn, Orwell 
is prescient enough to put “‘every- 
day life’ on to the political 
agenda and to demand a cultural 
revolution. He does not see how, 
if changing everyday life and 
pursuing a cultural revolution do 
become prime political objectives, 
this in itself will expand the 
parameters of politics in ways 
that will necessarily disturb the 
eternal verities of his common 
sense. i 

For what, in his common sense, 
would Orwell have made of the 
Greenham Common women, the 
kind he loved to hate, who have 
maintained a majority against 
nuclear missiles despite the state 
machine, the blunders of the 
Labour Partyʻat the last election 
and the ‘normal’ lapse into 
apathy of the masses? It took all 
those bearded and bright ecolo- 
gists to alert the nation to the 
pollution of the planet — when 
Orwell just thought, like much 
‘ of the macho Left, that such 
types were naive and silly. 

As for women generally, Orwell 
either sees them as disturbing 
sexual magnets with whom plea- 
sure promises peace but produces 
punishment; or they are crazy, 
woolly, ugly old, crackpots whose 
radicalism takes them to the edge 
of society. He must, of course, 
reject feminism for in his time 
too it offered a critique of all 
those ‘decent’ suburban values 
he holds dear.: Feminism is 
Orwell’s Achilles’ heel, and he 
‘pays dearly for it. For he is left 
without those ingredients which 
do transform limited economic 
objectives into radical aspirations 
precisely for the reasons that he 
has ‘rejected them (they are 
nakedly emotional and vulgarly 
unsophisticated), What Orwell 
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offers instead is a radical repos- 
session’ of key words in consensus 
politics —- patriotism, decency 
and justice. 


Ts Orwells future, there is no 
opposition that succeeds, there 
is only surrender. After all, 
Winston Smith embraces his own 
defeat. His ‘completion’ as a 
character comes with his embrace 
of Big Brother. His self-hatred 
has no resolution in the present, 
nor in politics or in protest; it 
only finds peace in the past. 
Throughout his work, Orwell 
mobilises nostalgia for an Edwar- 
dian England when a pint was a 
full pint and vehicles went on 
four legs and domestic life was 
decent. It’s a forgetful kind of 
memory which is constantly re- 
cruited to serve conservatism. 
Childhood memories are falsified 
which bury the pain of the past, 
but they make up so much of the 
substance of Orwell’s critique, his 
bad temper about the present 
and his panic about the future. 
In 1984 and in Wigan Pier, 
Orwell’s polemic is less about 
history than about accommodat- 
ing flight from modern life. We 
find it again in Coming Up for 


. Air. Its a commonplace and 


popular theme in English culture: 
Englishness is the rustic village 
where every season is summer, 
everybody’s mum makes jam, 
everybody’s dad does the pools 
and neighbours look after the old 
folks. 

Typically, both Right and Left 
are susceptible to this myth. The 
Right draws on Victorian truths 
and the Left on a do-it-yourself 
ideology of community and craft. 
Not surprisingly, Orwell’s com- 
monsense Englishness finds force 
with both. But the trouble I have 
with these traditions is that they 
are conservative and that they lie 
about the condition of most 
people then — an exhausted, 
insanitary and subordinate condi- 
tion — by turning it into a 
romantic myth. 

What’s in that way of life for 
a woman like me? What was ever 
in it for working-class women? 
Come to think of it, there wasn’t 
much to it for working-class men 
either. Modern life may featuré 
all those things Orwell: doesn’t 
like — electronics, state surveil- 


lance, mass media, birth control. 
But it is also about greater mass 
participation in politics than ever - 
before. Women of my age and ` 
class — mid °30s — have skills to 
sell, sexual pleasure to seek and - 
satisfy and a vote. As like as not ' 
we have a trade union card as. 
well, children, our own name on +, 
the rent book. We haven’t had | 
that before, not all at the same © 
time. ies 
That’s a function of politics = 
of course, It’s also an expression ` 
of a new form of resolution of ` 
the historic settlement between ' 
men and women. It is less and v», 
less at women’s expense while -- 
more and more it demands not 
only the transformation of the 
female condition but of the . 
masculine way of life too. x 
Just as Orwell’s future ascribes ‘i 
an unchanged role to the sexes, :' 
so it is for the different classes. pi 
He imagines a prole class forever + 
sad and subordinate, doomed’ to - 
drink and gambling, gossip and $ 
superstition. The working class 5 
is, of course, in the image of its > 
men, its apparently degenerate `“ 
sex. In Orwell, the future is 33 
always worse, and always brings ` 
the consummation of coercive ~ 
power. And his new vocabulary 
of absolute state power is his-*} 
great contribution to the torture. £ ` 
There is in Orwells projection `+, 
no future for democracy, for all _. 
his artful celebrations of our 4: 
democratic way of life. In fore- ~ 





‘seeing the future of power he. ' ; 


only saw negative force, not 
power mediated or modified by 
a countervailing popular force. 
In forseeing the future, he didn’t ` 
see us. D is 
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